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JANUS      THE     DOUBL  E-F  A  C  E  D. 

"  Jani  bifrontb  imago.*'— YiftOiL. 

Tick-tack  I — tick-tack  I  goes  the  pendulum  of  the  clock  on  my  mantelpiece. 
It  is  no  modern  timepiece  encased  m  ormolu,  but  an  old-fashioned  afl'air,  set  in 
carved  oak,  with  a  motto  beneath  the  dial,  and  a  little  figure  of  an  old  man  with 
a  scythe,  who  is  mowing,  mowing  ever — through  winter  and  spring*  as  well  as 
through  summer  and  autumn — by  day  and  by  night.  For  that  which  he  mows 
is  ever  growing  to  his  blade.  Fi*ost  and  snow  ripen  that  crop  as  speedily  as  sun- 
shine and  sofl  rain.  Darkness  will  suit  for  his  unceasing  work  as  well  as  the  day- 
light. No  one  sees  the  swarth  which  he  cuts.  It  springs  up  from  the  womb  of 
Eternity,  and  then,  when  it  is  cut  down,  unseen  hands  gather  it  and  garner  it  up 
ioto  the  bosom  of  that  same  Eternity  which  gave  it  birth. 

Tick,  tack  I  tick-tack  1  A  sharp,  measured  beat  sounds  through  the  silence  of 
the  deep,  still  night —  the  last  night  of  the  old  year,  that  is  dying  in  darkness— 
the  herald  of  the  new  year,  that  is  soon  to  shine  in  upon  us  in  light.  Let  us  oc- 
cupy the  short  space  that  our  old  clock  has  yet  to  tick  till  midnight,  in  thoughts 
befitting  the  hour  and  the  season.  Let  us  summon  to  our  side  two  of  the  most 
potent  spirits  that  minister  to  man — Memory,  *Hhe  Twilight  of  the  Mind,"  as 
Rogers  has  happily  named  her  ;  for  by  her  pale  illumination  we  can  still  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  receding  past.  And  Uope,  the  Morning-star  of  the  Mind,  whose 
rays  are  the  herald  of  the  approaching  daylight.  Mkmory,  **  the  Mother  of  the 
Muses,"  as  Plutarch  calls  her.  Hope,  "  the  Nurse  of  Mankind,"  as  Pindar 
sings.  Memory,  the  spiritual  echo  of  the  things  which  the  Past  has  spoken. 
Hope,  the  precursive  sounds  of  the  things  which  the  Future  shall  speak,  borne 
onward  upon  the  wings  of  Fancy,  as  the  morning  air  bears  forward  taint  notes  of 
coming  music. 

What  a  chequered  picture  of  light  and  shade  does  Memory  paint  for  the  year 
that  is  all  but  past.  Opening  m  Peace  for  favoured  Britain.  Old  Janus  had 
closed  all  his  gates,  and  men  thought  but  of  the  triumphs  and  the  glories  of 
peace — the  progress  of  arts  and  of  science.  The  ring  of  the  hammer,  and  the 
pant  and  puff  of  the  steam-giant  were  heard  in  factories,  and  through  the  plainsand 
valleys,  reaccful  men  wrought  in  peace  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  study.  The 
months  sped  on,  and  ere  the  year  had  run  half  its  course,  the  tranquillity  of  Bri- 
tain has  been  disturbed.  The  demon  of  war  has  again  raised  his  red  right  hand, 
and  the  barbarism  of  the  only  nation  in  Europe  that  still  clings  to  the  code  of 
the  savage  has  forced  us,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  to  the  bloody  arbitrament  of 
brute  force.  Between  two  thoroughly-civilised  nations,  with  the  sentiments  and 
views  which  such  civilisation  induces,  one  can  as  little  contemplate  the  proba- 
bility  of  a  political  question  being  decided  by  the  slaughter  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  men — the  desolation  of  thousands  of  homesteads — the  demolishing  of  whole 
towns,  the  devastation  of  whole  districts — as  one  could  expect  to  see 
two  neighbouring  squires  or  noblemen  seriously  address  themselves  to 
settle  some  question  upon  a  deed  or  a  will,  by  arraying  themselves 
in  the  rusty  armour  of  their  great-grandfathers,  mounting  their  hunters,   and, 
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with  lance  in  hand  and  mace  at  saddlebow,  go  tilt  at  each  other's  carcases,  and 
poke  out  each  other's  foolish  brains.  The  peaceful  man  will  reason  with  his 
peaceful  neighbour,  or  call  the  law  to  his  aid  in  the  assertion  of  his  rights.  But  if 
he  meet  a  ruffian  on  the  road-side,  or  a  mad  dog  in  the  fields,  he  cannot  parley 
with  the  one,  or  reason  with  the  other  ;  he  must,  in  the  endeavour  to  save  his 
own  property  or  life,  repel  the  attack  with  physical  force,  though  he  may  be 
wounded,  or  even  slain,  in  the  encounter.  And  so  it  is  with  civilised  England, 
and  such  is  her  attitude  with  barbarous  Russia.  The  hammer  still  rings,  and 
the  engine  still  throbs  in  the  factory ;  but  the  operative  works  at  the  bayonet,  or 
the  sword,  or  casts  the  cannon,  and  the  engine  bores  the  rifle  or  polishes  the 
weapons  of  death,  and  man  no  longer  toils  with  a  peaceful  heart,  for  his  spirit 
is  sad  within  him  as  he  thinks  of  the  brother  who  is  lying  ghastly  in  his  wounds 
on  the  battle-field,  or  the  sister  that  is  weeping  in  her  dark  home  over  her  father, 
less  babes.  And  the  locomotive  still  draws  the  trains  through  the  plains  and 
the  valleys,  but  their  freight  is  not  now  always  men  who  go  to  and  fro  on  peace- 
ful missions  from  mart  to  mart,  from  the  toils  of  the  city  to  the  pleasant  shades 
and  the  manl^  sports  of  the  country.  From  time  to  time  they  bear  troops  of 
men  arrayed  m  the  panoply  of  war,  armed  with  the  weapons  of  death  ;  they  bear 
them  to  some  seaport  town,  and  there,  at  pier  or  quay-side,  lie  steam-ships  and 
sailing-vessels,  withdrawn  for  a  season  from  the  missions  upon  which  it  was  their 
wont  to  traverse  the  seas ;  their  holds  are  not  now  stored  with  bales  of  merchan- 
dise,  their  decks  are  not  crowded  with  busy  merchants  or  joyous  travellers  ;  but 
the  e^e  sees  sights,  and  the  ear  hears  sounds  that  sadden  the  heart— the  parting 
of  friend  from  friend,  of  child  from  parent,  of  husband  from  wife.  Hardy  old 
Teterans  draw  themselves  with  an  ill-assumed  composure  from  the  grasp  and  the 
embrace  of  those  in  whose  loved  companionship  they  have  grown  old,  whose  last 
years  they  had  looked  forward  to  share  in  their  tranquil  graveward  life-evening  ; 
and  the  encircling  arms  of  children  are  gently  untwined  from  around  them — arms 
which  they  had  fondly  hoped  would  have  sustained  their  failing  strength,  and 
have  ''made  all  their  bed"  in  sickness,  and  composed  their  heads  in  the  life- 
parting  hour.  And  young  men  linger,  linger  still,  and,  at  last,  tear  themselves 
away  from  mother  and  sister,  and  it  may  be  from  one  dearer  still — she  who  is  the 
wedded  wife  of  a  few  short  happy  days,  or  the  affianced,  whom  a  few  short  days 
more  would  have  made  the  wife — and,  at  last,  these  ships  put  up  their  steam  and 
spread  their  sails ;  and  groan,  and  sob,  and  sigh,  are  lost  in  the  cheers  with  which 
crowding  thousands  bid  these  gallant  men  Grod-speed,  and  the  answering  cheers 
which  are  heard  from  the  deck,  till  they  grow  fainter  and  fainter,  and  are  at  length 
lost  in  the  distance.  And  of  those  who  go  forth,  how  few  shall  return.  Some 
find  their  graves  in  the  waters  of  the  inhospitable  Euxine — thousands  perish  on 
the  battle-field — hundreds  fall  victims  to  disease.  Who  shall  return,  and  how  shall 
they  return  ?  Thus,  dear  friends,  have  we  reached  the  last  hour  of  a  year,  perhaps 
the  most  eventful  that  any  of  us  have  ever  seen ;  and  yet  doubtless  it  will  be  the  pa- 
rent of  a  child  that  shall  see  mightier  events  still.  The  torch  has  been  lighted ;  the 
train  has  been  fired ;  the  thunder  of  artillery,  the  booming  of  ocean-guns,  the  roll  of 
musketry,  are  heard  daily  and  nightly  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesus.  The  valleys 
and  hills  reverberate  to  the  thousand  horrid  sounds  of  war— the  shout,  the  groan^ 
the  clash  of  arms — 

"  The  cheer  the  charge,  the  bursting  battle-cry.** 

Who  shall  tell  when  that  torch  shall  be  extinguished  ?  Who  shall  assure  us  what 
lands  and  nations  shall  be  unconvulsed  by  the  explosion  of  that  widely-spreading 
train  ?  When  shall  the  voices  of  those  deadly  engmes  be  stilled  ?  When  shall  the 
cries  of  battle  cease  to  rend  the  startled  fastnesses  of  the  once  peaceful  Crimea  ? 
Ah,  who  shall  answer  these  momentous  questions  ?  Not  thou,  oh,  expiring  year. 
Haply,  not  even  thy  yet  imbom  child. 

How  fittingly  may  the  fine  lines  of  Coleridge  be  applied  to  this  year  that  is 
now  dying—. 

*'  Departing  year !  *twas  on  no  earthly  shore 
My  soul  beheld  thy  viMon  !     Where  alone, 
Voiceless  and  stem  before  the  cloudy  throne. 

Aye,  Memory  sits :  thy  robe  inscribed  with  gore. 
With  many  an  unimaginable  groan 

Thou  storied*8t  thy  sad  hoars  " — 
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Amongst  tHe  many  evils  of  war,  there  is  scarce  one  that  affects  the  mind  more 
painfully  than  this — that  it  stimulates,  and  even  commends  to  public  admiration^ 
passions  which,  viewed  under  soberer  influences,  men  will  confess  degrade  htu 
manity.  Who  has  not  read  with  deep  sorrow,  but  it  may  be  with  no  great  sur- 
prise, the  recent  details  of  brave  men  who,  in  the  deadly  battle  charge,  were  so 
transported  by  the  excitement  of  the  conflict  as  to  forget  their  nobler  natures, 
till  they  seemed  to  emulate  the  tiger  in  his  thirst  for  blood,  slaying  with  a  frenzy 
of  delight  that  was  more  like  the  impulse  of  a  brute  instinct  than  the  holy 
chivalry  of  a  civilised  Christian  soldier :  ay,  and  in  the  recital  of  their  achieve- 
ments, glorying  in  the  numbers  they  had  slain  with  their  own  hands.  And  yet 
these  very  men,  it  may  well  be,  were  men  with  hearts  the  most  tender  and 
kindly — men  who,  when  the  battle  was  done,  went  through  the  bloody  field  when 
the  cold  moonshine  lit  up  the  carnage,  succouring  wounded  foes,  supporting  on 
their  breasts  the  head  of  a  dying  enemy,  denying  themselves  the  last  precious 
drop  of  water,  that  they  might  wet  the  parched  lips  of  those  whom  a  few  hours 
before  they  would  have  slain  in  a  wild  and  sublime  ecstasy. 

The  great  and  good  Bishop  of  Hippo,  in  writing  against  the  Manichseans,  has 
well  expressed  these  evils  in  a  passage  which  we  confess  is  weakened  by  our 
translation — ''What  is  it  that  is  to  be  censured  in  war?  Not  that  they  who  die 
in  the  battle  die  in  order  that  they  who  live  may  live  triumphant  in  peace.  To 
censure  war  on  this  ground  would  be  the  part  of  the  coward,  not  of  the  religious 
man.  But  the  strong  desire  of  inflicting  injury  —  the  cruel  thirst  of  ven- 
geance —  the  spirit  unappeased  and  unappeasable  —  the  ferocity  of  conflict  — 
the  lust  of  conquering,  and  such  like — these  are  the  things  which  in  warfare  are 
with  justice  to  oe  censured."  Ah  I  we  may  well  commend  to  the  Christian 
soldier  the  admonition  of  another  father  of  the  Church — *'  Esto,  ergo,  bellandus 
pacificuSi  ut  eos  quos  expitgnas,  ad  pacts  utiliiatem  vincendo  producas,'* 

But  come  now,  let  us  listen  to  the  whisperings  of  Hope.  Have  we  not  much 
to  bid  us  be  of  good  cheer  ?  Have  we  not  as  gallant  armies  as  ever  went  forth 
to  fight,  and  a  ^ood  cause  to  fight  for  ?  Have  not  British  prowess  and  French 
chivalry  told  with  irresistible  power  against  superior  numbers  ?  Have  we  not 
thousands  still  ready  to  go  forth  and  battle  in  the  place  of  those  who  fall?— 
hearts  and  hands  at  home  willing  to  sustain  and  succour  them  ?  Have  we  not 
Him  as  "  our  hope  and  strength,"  who  is  "  a  very  present  help  in  trouble  ;"  who 
"  maketh  wars  to  cease  in  all  the  world ;"  who  "  breaketh  the  bow,  and  knap- 
peth  the  spear  in  sunder  ?"  And  thus,  with  the  memory  of  the  past  to  guidOf 
and  the  hope  of  the  future  to  cheer,  let  us  make  the  year  that  is  passing  away 
minister  wisdom  to  that  which  is  to  come,  remembering  that,  as  Seneca  says^ 
*'  Discipulus  est  prions  posterior  dies" 

Tick  I  Tack ! — Still  beats  our  old  clock,  and  the  mower  still  mows,  and  the 
minutes  pass  on,  bringing  the  hand  of  the  dial  towards  the  hour  of  midnight. 
What  a  solemn  thing  is  that  stealthy.paced  Time  1  Slowly,  yet  surely,  with 
each  step  taking  something  from  us.  The  good  old  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  the 
**  Doctor  Mellinuus  "  as  he  was  not  inaptly  called,  has  a  fine  thought  on  this 
subject  in  one  of  his  sermons,  *'  Sicut  capillus  de  capite,  sic  momentum  perit  de 
tempore.**  One  by  one  the  moments  pass  away  from  our  span  of  life,  as  the 
hairs  fall  from  our  heads,  till  at  length  we  shall  stand,  bald-headed  and  bending, 
over  the  grave,  not  one  hair  lefl  on  our  brows  .-not  one  grain  lefl  in  our 
life-glass  I 

And  as  the  hairs  fall  away  from  our  own  heads,  'and  we  walk  onwards,  and 
gravewards,  so  do  we  see  the  beloved  heads  —  the  capita  cara  —  of  those  who 
have  made  our  joy  and  our  treasure  here  below,  whitening,  and  losing  their 
comeliness  and  their  glory ;  ay,  and  oflen  while  those  heads  arc  still  youngs 
with  eyes  that  beam  in  health  and  beauty,  and  locks  that  flow  long  and  luxu- 
riantly,  they  are  brought  low,  and  laid  in  the  grave  suddenly.  Some  loved  and 
lovely  child  lies  in  a  parent's  bosom,  as  the  ewe-lamb  lay  in  that  of  the  pooF 
man,  eating  of  his  own  meat,  and  drinking  of  his  own  cup  :  and  then  comes  the 
traveller.  Death,  and  God  spares  to  take  from  his  flocks  that  are  all  around,  to  give 
to  the  wayfarer,  but  he  takes  this  poor  parent's  lamb.  But  who  shall  arraign 
the  Lord  of  all  the  sheep  in  the  pasture,  as  Nathan  arraigned  David  ?  No  one* 
truly.     And  yet  it  may  be  that  he  will  restore  that  lamb  fourfold. 

As  I  thought  these  things,  my  eye  fell  upon  an  open  page  of  manuscript  that 
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lay  on  the  table  beside  me.  Twas  written  in  a  woman's  hand,  and  bore  the 
Bignature  of  "  Prances.'*  I  read  it,  and  found  that  it  harmonised  with  my 
present  reflections.     Here  it  is :-« 

NEW    year's  DAT. 

I. 

Ob,  happy  ye  who  on  the  brink  may  stand 

Or  the  departed  year,  for  ever  flown. 
Numbering  the  treasures  of  your  household  band — 

All  that  your  God  has  given — and  miss  not  one. 
If  Time,  that  brought  upon  its  rapid  wing 

Sorrow  and  sighing  unto  many  a  heart. 
Hath  hushed  no  chord,  and  severed  not  a  string 

Of  all  that  binds  your  spirits  unto  earth, 
Hejoice — but  oh  I  with  trembling,  for  the  tie 

Is  weak,  and  easy  snapt,  that  holds  them  here ; 
For  them  dark  tears  may  glisten  in  thine  eye 

When  sounds  the  farewell  of  another  year. 
Then  may  ye  gaze  upon  a  vacant  place — 

Then  listen  vainly  for  a  well-known  voice — 
Then  pine  in  sadness  for  a  loved  one's  face. 

Oh !  ye  have  reason  trembling  to  rejoice. 

n. 

And  ye  who've  laid  your  dear  ones  in  the  tomb, 

To  whom  the  echo  of  those  pealing  bells 
Seems  like  another  day  of  death  and  sloom. 

Like  the  sad  soundmg  of  their  funeral  knells : 
If  death  were  all — if  in  that  silent  sleep 

Ye  saw  the  end  of  that  to  which  ye  dung- 
Well  o'er  that  memory  your  souls  might  weep. 

And  sorrow's  words  be  ever  on  your  tongue. 
But,  blest  be  God,  ye  may,  indeed,  look  up 

From  their  low  resting-place,  far  up  the  sky  : 
Safe  in  that  treasure-house  of  faith  and  hope. 

Not  one  of  those  ye  love  can  ever  die ; 
And  tho'  the  tears  be  swimmins  in  your  ej^es. 

To  hear  those  bells  sound  tnro'  the  midnight  gloom. 
Oh  !  hush  each  murmuring  thought  that  would  arise. 

And  say  with  quivering  lips,  "  Thy  will  be  done.*' 

There  was  a  click  from  the  old  clock-.  I  knew  it  was  the  wamin«;  that  in  five 
minutes  more  its  little  bell  would  peal  out  the  midnight.  I  looked  up — the 
little  mower  was  moving  about  in  a  venr  perturbed  and  irregular  manner.  He 
seemed  quite  perplexed  at  his  work.  Now  he  sprang  forwanl  and  swept  down 
an  imaginary  swarth  far  away  before  him — now  he  fell  backward,  and  mowed 
away  at  something  as  far  behind  him.  While  I  was  wondering  at  this  strange 
derangement,  a  shadowy  form  slowly  crossed  my  vision.  It  was  an  old  man, 
draped  in  an  ample  robe,  on  which  were  traced  an  infinite  number  of  characters 
and  figures — some  wrought  in  strong  and  vivid  colours,  some  so  faint  in  shade,  and 
indistinct  in  outline,  that  they  were  scarce  discernible.  They  were  of  every  form 
and  every  hue ;  but  I  noted  that  the  white  and  the  blue  flower-ltke  forms  that 
pervaded  the  upper  part  of  the  mantle,  became  less  frequent,  till  towards  the 
skirt  they  were  lost  in  large  blotches  of  a  crimson  dye.  The  shadowy  old  man 
moved,  with  tottering  step  and  bowed  head,  towards  the  door,  as  if  about  to 
pass  away.  At  this  moment  I  heard  a  soft  rustling  sound,  such  as  one  hears  of 
a  winters  night  when  the  northern  lights  are  streaming  through  the  sky,  and 
a  pale,  blue  line  of  light  shot  like  a  spear  from  the  door,  passing  clear  through 
the  body  of  the  old  man,  when  lo  I  beyond  him  stood  a  fair  young  child,  with 
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blue  eye  and  bright  cheek.     The  old  man  turned  slowly  round,  and  the  two 
faced  each  other. 

**  You  here  before  your  time,  my  son  !"said  the  old  man  in  trembling  accents, 
that  had  as  much  of  sadness  as  of  reproach  in  them.  "Could  you  not  wait 
till  I  hud  passed  away,  to  take  possession  of  your  patrimony?  You  are  before 
your  time." 

**  By  no  means,  dear  old  governor,"  said  the  child,  with  a  o:ay  laugh ;  <'l  was 
five  minutes  old  when  I  left  London  by  the  Electric  Telegraph.  I  came  up  with 
Old  Time  midway  in  the  Irish  Channel ;  then  I  passed  nim  like  a  Hash  of 
lightning,  and  kept  a-head  of  him  all  the  way  hither.  It's  a  fine  thing,  isn't 
it,  for  me  to  get  a  look  at  your  dear  old  face,  and  for  yon  to  see  my  young  one ; 
and  we  ought  to  be  thaiikful  to  the  march  of  science  that  brings  us  thus  side 
by  side.  1*11  be  bound  you  and  your  old  governor  never  had  a  few  minutes 
chat  together.  And  now,  tell  me  what  sort  of  a  world  this  is,  that  you  have 
been  managing  these  twelve  months  ?" 

The  Old  1  ear  shook  his  palsied,  venerable  head,  but  spoke  not. 

"  Come,  dear  old  dad,  don't  be  chary  of  your  experiences.  What  a  deal  of 
knowledge  there  must  be  in  that  aged  noddle  of  yours,  if  one  could  only  get 
atitl" 

The  Old  Year  shook  his  head  again  —  partly  in  assent  of  the  last  observation^ 
partly  in  denial  of  the  request. 

**  What  1  now  that  you're  getting  off  the  box  at  the  end  of  the  stage,  and  that 
I'm  getting  on  it  for  a  new  one,  won't  you  just  give  me  a  hint  how  to  handle  the 
reins.  This  Capricorn  seems  a  wild  sort  of  a  beast  to  drive,  and  he  is  setting  hid 
head  down  as  if  he  was  going  to  butt  with  his  horns." 

"  My  son,"  said  the  senior,  "  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  counsel  you.  The 
young  never  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  old.  You  must  buy  dearly  for  your-» 
self.     And  now  take  my  blessing:  let  me  embrace  you  before  I  die." 

The  Old  Year  drew  the  young  one  to  his  bosom  —  their  faces  met  in  an  ein« 
brace.  The  clock  commenced  to  strike ;  the  outlines  of  the  shadowy  forms 
flickered  and  changed ;  the  faces  underwent  a  transformation ;  and,  as  the 
twelfth  stroke  of  midnight  ceased  tx)  vibrate,  the  shadow  had  assumed  a  now 
shape.  The  two  faces  were  there  still,  but  they  were  both  those  of  an  ancient 
man,  and  they  sprang  from  the  one  neck,  and  belonged  to  the  one  body.  'Twas 
a  venerable  man,  who  held  in  one  hand  a  whitethorn  staff,  and  in  the  other  a 
huge  key. 

'*  Jani  biceps  armi  tacite  labentis  origof  said  I,  addressing  the  double- facecK 
deity,  whom  I  at  once  recognised. 

"  Even  so,"  replied  the  god  ;  and  then  raising  the  ponderous  key,  he  added, 
"  I  have  opened  all  the  gates  of  my  temple." 

"  And  when  shalt  thou  close  and  lock  them  again,  O  Claviger  ?"  I  inquired. 

'<  Ask  the  daughters  of  Erebus  and  Nox — I  cannot  tell  thee." 

*'  Oh,  Janus  I  thou  most  ancient  of  the  gods,  have  pity  on  me !"  said  a  whin- 
ing voice  from  the  mantelpiece. 

I  looked  up,  and  saw  the  little  reaper  upon  the  clock,  standing  quite  still,  and 
leaning  upon  his  scythe. 

<'  W  ell,  what's  the  matter  with  you,  old  Edax  rerum  f"  asked  Janus. 

*'  Matter !  why,  I'm  out  of  my  wits ;  I'm  beside  myself— or  rather,  I'm  before 
myself,  and  behind  myself;  I'm  everywhere  —  I'm  nowhere.  My  whole  body  is 
racked  from  morning  till  night,  with  shocks  of  electric  currents  running  through 
it  backwards  and  forwards.  Formerly  I  used  to  get  a  reasonable  allowance  of 
minutes  to  do  my  business,  or  to  go  from  one  place  to  another ;  but  now  I'm 
forced  to  run  half  round  the  world  in  the  swing  of  a  pendulum  ;  nay,  I'm  well* 
nigh  annihilated  —  Electricity  will  be  the  death  of  me.  Depend  upon  it,  ere  long 
ril  be  found  extinct,  and  the  coroner's  iury  will  bring  in  a  verdict  of '  Killed  by 
a  flash  of  lightning  from  the  Electric  Telegraph.' " 

Janus  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  four  cheeks. 

"  Never  mind,  old  fellow,  all  will  come  right  in  the  long  run.  Men,  in  all 
ages,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  have  been  trying  to  kill  you,  and  yet  thej 
have  never  succeeded,  and  never  will ;  so  keep  up  your  spirits.  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Poplar,  as  I  have  a  few  minutes  to  spare,  I  will  tell  you  a  story  that  is  somewhat 
in  point." 
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Thereupon  tlie  god  eat  do>yii,  and  turning  one  of  his  faces  towards  me,  and 
the  other  towards  the  little  man  upon  the  timepiece,  as  if  to  keep  him  also  in 
countenance,  he  said,  <*  I  suppose  I  must  christen  my  narrative,  according  to  the 
usage  of  all  story-tellers.     Well,  then,  we'll  call  it— 
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CHAPTER  L 


SOW    ALL    THS    BCRIMBLB8    MET  19   OLD  JICWRV,   TO    '*  HBAR  80MBTBI!fO  TO  TBBIR   ADTAXTAOK.** 


One  fine  summer's  day,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1853,  there  was  assembled, 
in  the  chambers  of  Mr.  Reuben  Levi, 
in  Old  Jewry,  in  the  city  of  London, 
the  whole  family  of  the  Scrimbles,  who 
had  come  up  from  Somersetshire  upon 
the  following  invitation,  which  was 
advertised  in  the  Times  newspaper : — 

"The  next  of  kin  of  Abraham 
Scrimble,  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,  America,  and  formerly  of  the 
county  of  Somerset,  in  England,  lately 
deceased,  are  requested  to  attend  at 
my  chambers  in  No.  — ,  Old  Jewry,  on 

Monday,  the  20th  day  of next,  at 

the  hour  of  twelve  o'clock,  where  they 
-will  hear  of  something  to  their  advan. 
tage. 

**  Reuben  Levi." 

Well,  sure  enough,  thepr  were  all 
there  in  wondering  expectation.  1  here 
was  a  tradition  amongst  the  youngsters 
of  the  family  about  Abraham  Scrimble. 
He  had  quarrelled  with  his  father,  and 
gone  off,  no  one  ever  knew  where,  till 
the  advertisement  at  once  informed 
them  of  his  death  and  the  place  where 
he  had  resided.  The  clock  of  St.  Paul's 
had  scarcely  strnck  twelve,  when  Mr. 
Levi,  accompanied  by  another  gentle- 
man, entered  the  apartment  where  the 
Scrimbles  were  congregated. 

"  The  next  of  kin  of  Mr.  Abraham 
Scrimble,  I  presume?"  said  the  man  of 
law,  making  an  oecumenical  bow  to  the 
assembled  Scrimbles. 

**  Yes,  yes,"  was  the  response  from  a 
dozen  voices,  or  thereabouts. 

"  Bless  me,"  said  the  lawyer,  "what 
a  fortunate  man  Mr.  Scrimble  was  to 
have  so  many  next  of  kin  1" 

**Well,  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,*' 
said  the  other  gentleman,  drily,  "  but 
we  shall  see.  Fray  proceed  to  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Levi.** 

'*  Gentlemen  and  ladies,"  said  that 

fentleman,   examining  a  paper,    "  I 
nd  that  the  late  Mr.  Abraham  Scrimble 


had,  when  he  leHi  this  country^  two 
sisters  and  one  brother." 

<*  So  he  had,*'  said  one  of  the  com- 
pany; "there  was  his  brother  Ebe- 
nezer,  my  father — he  is  dead,  and  left 
five  of  us ;"  and  with  a  sweep  of  his 
hand  the  speaker  indicated  his  two 
brothers  and  two  sisters. 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  man  of  law ; 
<'you  are,  then,  next  of  kin  in  the 
fourth  degree.  Well,  then,  Kezia  was 
the  name  of  one  of  his  sisters,  wasn't 
it?" 

*'  Oh,  yes ;  Kezia  was  his  eldest 
sister." 

*'  Is  she  living  or  dead  ?" 

"  Dead  as  a  door  nail." 

"  Good  again,"  said  Mr.  Levi.  *'  Did 
she  leave  any  issue  ?** 

**  I  should  hope  not,"  was  the  reply, 
''  seeing  that  she  was  never  married ; 
and,  up  to  the  last  hour  of  her  life— > 
and  she  lived  to  be  over  seventy — she 
maintained  the  reputation  of  being  an 
immaculate  old  maid." 

"  In  that  case,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Levi, 
turning  to  the  other  gentleman,  "  Aunt 
Kezia  is  clean  out  of  the  way — an  un- 
fruitful branch  in  the  family  tree. 
We  will  write  her  down  as  Oh.  S,  P." 

''And  what  may  that  mean?"  asked 
one  of  the  next  of  kin. 

'*  Oh,  that's  a  short  way  we  have  of 
stating  that  she  died  without  issue." 

"  If  that's  all,  you  may  write  it 
down  with  a  safe  conscience." 

And  Mr.  Levi  accordingly  jotted 
down  the  letters  Oh,  S.  P,  after  Aunt 
Kezia's  name. 

'*  Now,  what  about  the  other  sister?" 

**That  was  my  mother,  Dorcas," 
said  another  member  of  our  family ; 
she  married  her  own  cousin-gcrman." 

"  Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Levi ;  *'  1  have 
it  all  here." 

"Have  you?"  said  the  other.  "W^ell, 
then,  maybe  you  have  something  about 
me  there,  too  ?" 

"  Maybe  I  have.     Who  are  you  ?" 

"  I*m  the  consequence  of  that  auspi- 
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dons  union-»Jacob  Scrimble^  at  your 
service." 

"  And  your  fatHer  and  mother  ?" 

*'Dead  these  fifteen  years." 

**  Your  brothers  and  sisters^  are  they 
alive  ?•• 

"No." 

"  Dead,  too  ?" 

*'  No.  They  ain't  dead,  because  they 
sever  were  alive ;  and  they  ain't  alive» 
because  they  never  were  born — 1  was 
an  only  child." 

*'  Ah !  I  understand ;  well,  you  are 
another  next  of  kin  in  the  fourth  de- 
gree." 

"  I'm  a  cousin-gerraan  of  old  Abra- 
ham," said  a  little  man,  about  fifty 
years  of  age  ;  "  I'm  a  son  of  his  uncle 
Amos,  and  the  rest  of  his  children  died 
very  young." 

"Then,"  replied  the  man  of  few, 
'<  you  are  also  related  to  the  deceased 
in  the  fourth  degree.  And  now  as  to 
all  the  rest?" 

"  Oh,  they're  distant  relations — for- 
tieth cousins,  as  the  saying  is,  and  have 
just  come  to  keep  us  company." 

The  investigation  of  kindred  having 
been  thus  concluded,  the  other  gentle- 
man advanced  to  the  table,  and  taking 
from  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat  a 
packet,  he  opened  it  with  great  formali- 
ty, and  thus  addressed  the  company  :— 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Scrim, 
ble  family,  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  last 
will  and  testament  of  my  deceased 
friend,  the  late  Abraham  Scrimblo. 
Ho  died  some  three  months  since  in 
the  town  of  Cincinnati,  full  of  years 
and  not  empty  of  cash.  As  one  of  his 
executors,  I  shall  now  read  you  the 
part  of  his  will  which  concerns  you. 
*  Item — As  it  was  the  will  of  God  that 
I  should  quarrel  with  my  father,  and 
leave  my  native  land  before  my  bro- 
thers and  sisters  were  grown  up  to 
quarrel  with,  and  having  no  issue  of 
my  own  to  leave  my  money  to,  and 
not  knowing  what  relatives  I  have  in 
England,  I  bequeath  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars  to  whichever  of  my 
next  of  kin  shall  first  attain  the  age  of 
twenty -one  years  after  my  decease^ 
and  make  proof  of  his  having  attained 
his  majority  before  either  of  my  exe- 
outers,  or  the  proper  authority  of  the 
place  where  he  shall  be  resident  at  the 
time.  And  the  residue  of  my  worldly 
goods  and  substance  I  leave  as  fol- 
lows.* But  that  does  not  concern  the 
present  company,"  said  Mr.  Huckle- 


bones,  refolding  the  paper,  and  re- 
dcpositing  it  in  his  pocket.  "  And 
now,  Mr.  Levi,  be  so  good,  pray,  as 
to  inform  us  who  is  to  get  the  five 
thousand  dollars  ?'' 

"  Why,  Mr.  Ilucklcbones,  here  are 
the  next  of  kin — Ebcnezer's  five  chil- 
dren.    Pray,  what  are  your  names?" 

"  I'm  Esau,  the  eldest ;  then  there 
is " 

"  What's  your  age?" 

"  I'm  twenty ;  and  I'll  be  twenty- 
one  the  first  day  of  January  next,  of 
all  days  in  the  year." 

"  VVell,  then,  we  needn't  ask  any- 
thing about  your  brothers  or  sisters. 
Kezia  is  out  of  the  wav,  and  next 
comes  Mr.  Jacob,  Dorcas's  only  child. 
Pray  what  may  your  age  be,  Mr, 
Jacob  ?" 

"  The  same  as  cousin  Esau  to  a  day. 
The  brother  and  sister  had  a  run  for 
it,  you  see." 

"  Ay,  cousin  Jacob,  but  you  know 
I  was  born  three  hours  before  you." 

"  That's  no  matter,"  said  Mr.  Levi, 
* de  minimis  non  curat  lex;*  the  law 
takes  no  account  of  such  trifles  as  a 
few  hours.  You  will  both  be  of  age 
the  same  moment  —  the  very  instant 
after  the  clock  strikes  twelve  at  night 
on  the  31st  of  December  next." 

"  This  is  a  very  strange  case,"  said 
Mr.  Hucklebones ;  "  it  strikes  me  that 
neither  of  these  young  gentlemen  will 
be  entitled  to  the  legacy,  or  that  they 
should  divide  it." 

"They  cannot  divide  it,"  said  the 
lawyer.  Two  women  sometimes  may 
make  one  heir,  being,  I  suppose,  con- 
sidered as  equal  only  to  one  man  ;  but 
there  can  no  more  be  two  male  heirs 
to  one  property  than  two  suns  in  the 
heavens,  Mr.  Hucklebones.  Therefore 
I  think  this  is  a  casus  *  omissus  ;*  and  in 
such  case         " 

"  In  such  a  case  the  money  comes 
to  me,  Gideon  Scrimble,"  said  the  el- 
derly cousin,  "  as  you  say  I  am  also 
one  of  the  next  of  kin." 

"  Well,  so  you  are.  But  when  do 
you  expect  to  attain  your  age  of 
twenty-one,  Mr.  Gideon  ?" 

"Ob,  he's  been  and  done  it  nish 
thirty  years  ago,"  said  Esau,  chu(S:- 
ling. 

"  So  much  the  better — ain't  it?"  re- 
torted Gideon.  "I've  performed  the 
condition  beforehand,  and  am  ready  to 
receive  the  money  this  instant." 

"I  should  rather  think,  sir,"  said 
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Mr.  Iluckleboncs,  "that  you  have 
run  a  long  chalk  beyond  ihe  winning- 
post,  and  at  the  wrong  side  of  it,  too ; 
and  before  you  can  get  back  again, 
some  of  these  young  folks  will  have 
come  up  and  won  the  race." 

"Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Levi;  "Mr. 
Gideon  is  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  he 
will  never  attain  the  age  of  twenty- one 
in  his  present  state  of  existence,  and 
time,  Mr.  Hucklebones,  is  *of  the  es- 
sence of  the  contract,'  as  the  lawyers 
say ;  and  therefore  I  am  disposed  to 
consider  this  as  a  case  of  a  lapsed 
legacy,  and  the  money  must  sink  into 
the  residue,  and  go  to  the  Cosmopolitan 
Ragged  College  of  Cincinnati." 

All  the  next  of  kin'  of  Abraham 
Scrimble,  deceased,  looked  dismayed 
at  this  announcement.  They  would 
have  gladly  come  to  any  compromise 
so  as  to  divide  the  bone  amongst  them, 
rather  than  that  it  should  be  picked  by 
a  transatlantic  academy  of  half-naked 
Yankee  boys.     At  last  Jacob  said — 

"  The  money  is  to  be  given  to  the 


person  who  shall  first  reach  twenty- 
one— ain't  it?" 

"Yep,  just  so." 

"Well,  then,  we  must  all  wait 
awhile.  Who  can  tell  which  of  us  will 
be  first  of  age  ;  I  may  die,  or  Esau, 
and  then  one  of  the  others  would  step 
into  our  places." 

"  Upon  my  word,  that's  very  true. 
Mr.  Hucklebonep,  we  were  overlook- 
ing that  fact  altogether." 

"  I  think  so,"  said  the  executor  • 
"we  are  all  premature.  I  therefore 
propose  that  we  all  assemble  here  half- 
an-bour  before  midnight  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year,  and  we  shall  then  be 
in  a  condition  to  decide  who  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  legacy.  Are  you 
agreed,  ladies  and  gentlemen  ?** 

A  general  assent  was  given,  where- 
upon Mr.  Hucklebones  bowed  himself 
out  of  the  room,  and  Mr.  Levi  bowed 
out  all  the  next  of  kin  of  Abraham 
Scrimble,  late  of  Cincinnati,  in  the 
state  of  Ohio,  deceased. 


CHAPTEB  n. 


HOW  SSAU  tCRIMBLS  TOOK  TIMR  BT  THB  FORELOCK. 


The  great  clock  of  St.  Paul's  had 
pealed  out  the  half-hour  before  mid- 
night upon  the  last  day  of  December, 
1853,  when  Mr.  Reuben  I^vi  again 
entered  his  chambers  in  Old  Jewry, 
accompanied  as  before  by  Mr.  Huckle- 
bones,  the  executor  of  the  late  Abra- 
ham Scrimble,  of  Cincinnati. 

"  Happy  to  see  you  all,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,"  said  the  man  of  law. 

"All  alive  and  well,  I  see,"  said 
Mr.  Hucklebones.  "Ah,  Mr.  Esau, 
I  see  you  are  not  likely  to  die  before 
you  come  of  age,  and  so  give  either  of 
your  pretty  sisters  there  a  chance. 
Mr.  Gideon,  your  humble  servant; 
have  you  made  much  lee- way  against 
the  stream  of  time  since  last  1  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  ?  How  much 
under  fifty  may  you  be  by  this  ?" 

Gideon  was  about  to  return  a  snap- 
pish reply  to  this  mauvaise  plaisantrie, 
when  Mr.  Hucklebones  suddenly  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Bless  my  soul,  where  is  Mr.  Jacob; 
nothing  has  happened  to  him,  I  hope?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Esau  ; 
♦*^he  suddenly  disui)i)eared  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  at  which  time  he  was  in 


excellent  health  and  spirits ;  but  none 
of  us  have  since  heard  or  seen  any- 
thing of  him." 

"How  strange  1"  said  Mr.  Levi. 
"Did  you  advertise  for  him  in  the  pub- 
lic papers  ?** 

"  Why,  no,"  said  Esau  ;  "  we  had 
no  particular  interest  in  bringing  him 
here  to-night  you  know ;  but  we 
drained  out  the  fish-pond  at  Scrimble- 
ton,  and  had  the  river  dragged,  but  he 
didn't  turn  up  in  either." 

"  Very  strange,  indeed,  and  I  must 
say  very  mysterious,  tool"  said  the  man 
of  law,  with  a  lowering  countenance. 

"Ah,  poor  fellow!"  said  Mr. 
Hucklebones,"  do  vou  remember  the 
observation  which  he  made  when  we 
were  all  here  last  summer  —  'I  may 
die,  or  Esau,'  said  he.  'Tis  very 
strange,  indeed — very  strange ;  I  hope 
his  words  may  not  turn  out  true  as  to 
himself." 

MVell,"  said  Mr.  Levi,  "now  to 
business,  as  time  is  precious.  Since 
our  last  meeting  I  have  made  all  ne- 
cessary searches,  and  find  the  pedigree 
of  the  family  has  been  stated  correctly. 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the 
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only  person  "who  will  be  in  a  condition 
to  claim  this  legacy  is  Mr.  Esau  Scrim- 
ble>  supposing  that  anything  has  hap- 
pened to  his  cousin  Jacob,  which  I 
confess  I  have  much  reason,  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  to 
fear ;"  and  again  the  lawyer  looked 
loweringly  at  Esau.  **  Are  you  pre- 
pared, sir,  to  prove,  by  a  certiGcate 
attested  by  the  proper  authority — I 
mean  when  the  time  comes  —  your  age 
of  twenty-one?" 

"  Certainly,  sir.  Here  is  a  copy  of 
the  registry  of  my  birth,  and  it  is  duly 
certified  and  signed  by  the  rector  of 
the  parish,  and  by  Squire  Bolderly, 
the  nearest  justice  of  the  peace.  Be 
so  good  as  to  see  that  it  is  all  right." 

"  Put  up  the  paper,  put  it  up,  sir, 
please,  for  the  present,"  said  Mr.  Levi 
coldly,  thrusting  back  the  proferred 
document.  "The  time  is  not  yet 
come  —  many  a  slip  between  the  cup 
and  the  lip,  Mr.  Esau.  Who  knows 
but  your  poor  cousin  Jacob  may  arrive 
before  midnight." 

'*  Well,  maybe  he  may,  Mr.  Levi," 
replied  Isaac,  with  an  incredulous  toss 
of  his  head  ;  "  I've  no  doubt  he  will, 
if  he's  anywhere  within  the  British  do- 
minions. Jacob  was  always  a  wide- 
awake fellow,  and  just  the  man  not  to 
neglect  the  main  chance." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  loud 
knock  at  the  door  of  the  outer  cham- 
ber,  that  made  every  one  start,  and 
Esau  turn  pale.  Mr.  Levi's  clerk 
opened  the  door,  and  ushered  a  man 
muffled  up  in  a  cloak  into  the  inner 
department.  The  man  took  off  his 
cloak  very  deliberately,  and  then  sat 
down,  after  which  he  took  his  watch 
from  his  fob,  and  looked  at  the  hour, 
and  said — 

« 11,  43' 22"." 

"May  I  ask,  sir,"  said  Mr.  I-.evi, 
"your  business?" 

"  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Hucklebones,  "  I'll 
tell  you  what  brings  him  here.  This 
is  Mr.  PinionwheeT,  the  great  chrono- 
tnetrician.  You  know,  Mr.  Levi,  you 
said,  '  time  was  of  the  essence  of  the 
contract,*  and  so  I  thought  it  best 
to  have  the  highest  living  authority 
upon  that  point,  and  I  requested  Mr. 
Pinionwheel  to  attend  here  to-night, 
to  keep  a  sharp  look  out  upon  the 
time." 

"I  can't  sufficiently  admire  your 
forethought,  sir,"  said  the  lawyer,  with 
as  near  an  approach  to  a  snule  as  he 


ever  allowed  his  features  the  relaxation 
of  indulging  in.  "Pray,  sit  down, 
Mr.  Pinionwheel." 

That  gentleman  took  his  seat,  and 
the  next  instant  the  clock  of  Saint 
Paul's  told  the  third  quarter. 

"  Right,  within  three  seconds,"  said 
Mr.  Pinionwheel,  again  consulting  his 
watch. 

"  While  we  are  waiting,  Mr.  Huc- 
klebones," said  one  of  the  fortieth  cou- 
sins, perhaps  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
tell  us  something  about  our  deceased 
relative.  Did  he  leave  much  proper- 
ty?" 

"  A  pretty  considerable  amount,  sir 
— something  over  200,000  dollars." 

"How  much  may  that  be  of  our 
monev  ?" 

"Well,  about  £10,000." 

"  Indeed  —  and  did  he  leave  no 
bequests  to  his  relatives  in  general  — 
nothing  to  buy  mourning-rings,  you 
know  ?" 

"Not  a  cent." 

"And  who  gets  all  these  dollars,  may 
I  ask,  sir  ?" 

"Oh,  certainly:  he  left  1,000  dol- 
lar to  Lilly,  and  1,000  dollars  to 
Snowball,  besides  giving  each  of  the 
girls  her  freedom  —  remarkably  nice 
niggers  they  are  — twenty  dollars  to 
each  slave  on  the  farm,  a  trifle  of 
10,000  dollars  each  to  myself  and  my 
co-executor,  and  the  residue  to  the 
Cosmopolitan  Ragged  School  of  Cin- 
cinnati." 

"  I  suppose,  sir,  the  will  is  all  regu- 
lar?" 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  ;  but 
Mr.  Levi  can  answer  that  question,  t 
suppose." 

"All  right  and  formal,"  said  the 
gentleman  appealed  to.  "  The  dupli- 
cate is  in  my  possession,  and  may  be 
inspected  by  any  member  of  the  family 
of  Scrimble.     Here  it  is,  gentlemen.*' 

The  lawyer  spread  the  will  on  the  ta- 
ble, and  the  company  amused  themselves 
reading  it  over,  by  way  of  passing  the 
time.  It  was  a  hopeless  investigation ; 
there  was  not  a  cent,  as  Mr.  Huckle- 
bones  said,  left  to  any  of  the  Scrim- 
bles,  except  the  5,000  dollars ;  and 
there  was  not  a  flaw  in  the  document^ 
not  a  blot,  nor  an  erasure ;  and  at  the 
foot  was  the  testator's  name,  in  big, 
sturdy,  independent  characters,  with 
a  dash  at  the  end,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  There's  the  handwriting  of  a  man  of 
sound  and  disposing  mmd,  memory. 
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and  discretion,  "who  knows  wbat  he's 
about,  and  doesn't  care  a  straw  who 
is  pleased  or  who  isn't,  by  jingo  1" 
And  so  time  sped  on,  when  Mr.  Hue- 
klebones  addressing  Mr.  Pinionwheel, 
said'— 

**  Pray  sir,  what  may  the  hour 
be  ?" 

"  Eleven  hours,  fifly-eight  minute?, 
forty-three  seconds,  Greenwich  time,'* 
said  the  horologer,  oracularly. 

"  Coming  pretty  close  up  to  time, 
Mr.  Esau,"  remarked  the  executor. 

''In  less  than  two  minutes  more, 
you'll  cease  to  be  an  infant,  sir,"  ad- 
ded the  lawyer,  and  then " 

Rat !  tat  1  tat !  tat !  1  A  furious  peal 
at  the  outer  door.  The  clerk  sprang 
from  the  high  stool  in  the  office,  where 
he  had  just  gone  off  in  a  dose,  and  in 
one  bound  he  was  at  the  door.  A 
young  man  rushed  in  breathless,  and 
then  looking  at  his  watch,  said — 

"  It  just  wants  one  minute  yet  of 
twelve  o'clock." 

Less  by  two  seconds,   sir,"  said 


« 


Mr.  Pinionwheel,  authoritatively,  afler 
having  examined  his  timekeeper. 

"  Oh  !  hang  your  two  seconds !" 
cried  the  stranger,  impatiently.  "  Mr. 
Levi,  allow  me  to  introduce  myself  to 
you,  sir  — Mr.  Lynxley,  sir,  at  your 
service  — junior  partner  of  the  firm  of 
Swift  and  Lynxley,  Clifford's  Inn." 

"Pray  be  seated,  my  dear  sir," 
said  Mr.  Levi,  handing  his  brother 
chip  a  chair.  "  May  I  ask  to  what  I 
am  indebted  for  the  honour  of  this 
visit  at  such  an  unseasonable — at  least, 
such  an  unbusiness-like  hour  ?  I  may 
say  it  is  now  midnight." 

''And  no  mistake,''  added  Esau 
Scrimble ;  "  for  there  goes  the  clock 
ofSaint  Paul's  I" 

And  accordingly  the  heavy  strokes 
of  the  hour  were  pealed  out  one  by 
one  from  old  Saint  Paul's  clock-tower, 
falling,  as  it  were,  upon  the  startled 
ear  of  the  sleeping  city,  and  telling 
that  swarming  hive  of  human  beings 
that  they  had  now  entered  upon  an* 
other  year  of  existence. 


CHAPTBB  m. 


ROW  TIMS  LSFT  B8AU  tORIMBLB  IN  TBK  1I7RCB. 


Thers  was  a  profound  silence  in  the 
inner  chamber  of  Mr.  Beuben  Levi 
during  the  short  space  in  which  Old 
Time,  with  his  iron  tongue,  was  regis- 
tering  the  momentous  point  in  his 
progress  which  we  have  just  indi- 
cated. 

"When  the  reverberation  of  the  last 
clang  had  died  away  among  the  dusty 
books  on  the  cobwebbed  shelves,  Esau 
Scrimble  rose  up,  and  stepping  forward 
to  the  table  at  which  Mr.  Hucklebones 
was  sitting,  thus  addressed  the  ex- 
ecutor :— 

"  I  have  now,  sir,  the  honour  to  lay 
before  you  the  formal  proofs  of  my 
having  at  this  present  moment  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  Here  is 
a  copy  taken  from  the  registry  kept  in 
the  parish  church  of  Scrimbleton-on- 
the-Hill,  duly  attested  by  Parson  Smith, 
son  and  Squire  Bolderly.  You  will 
see  it  is  quite  satisfactory." 

The  executor  of  the  will  of  Abraham 
Scrimble,  deceased,  took  the  document 
and  read  it  over  slowly  and  carefully, 
and  then  handed  it  to  Mr.  Levi,  who, 
likewise,  having  read  it,  asked—- 

Can  you  prove  that  these  signa- 


ge 


tures  are  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
Parson  and  the  Squire  ?" 

"  Oh  1  that's  easily  done  ;  I  can 
depose  to  the  fact  myself,  and  so  can 
Kaomi  here,  and  so  can  Buth,  and  so 
can  Joash,  and  so  can " 

"That  will  do— that  will  do,"  said 
Mr.  Levi ;  "  show  them  the  document, 
please." 

The  paper  passed  through  the  hands 
of  all  the  Scrimbles  there  assembled, 
who,  with  one  accord,  pronounced  the 
signatures  to  be  genuine.  The  execu- 
tor and  his  legal  adviser  now  consulted 
together  for  a  moment,  and  then  Mr. 
Hucklebones  said — 

"  The  proof  seems  quite  satisfactory, 
Mr.  Esau ;  and  you  would,  of  course, 
be  entitled  to  the  legacy  under  my  de- 
ceased friend's  will,  if  there  were  any 
certainty  that  no  other  claimant  would 
come  forward.  It  is,  however,  quite 
possible  that  your  cousin  Jacob  may 
vet  make  his  appearance,  and  you 
know  he  attained  his  majority  at  the 
same  moment  as  yourself." 

"Well,  and  suppose  that  he  did, 
and  suppose  that  ne  does  turn  up, 
still  I  am  entitled  to  the  legacy  as 
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having  first  made  the  proper  proof 
of  having  attained  my  majority.  I 
have  taken  legal  advice  upon  the  words 
of  the  will,  and  am  assured  that 
such  is  their  true  construction.  Will 
you  be  so  good,  sir,  as  to  read  them  ?" 

Mr.  Hucklebones  read  the  words.— 
**  I  bequeath  to  whichever  of  my  next 
of  kin  shall  first  attain  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  after  my  decease, 
and  make  proof  of  his  having  attained 
his  majority  before  either  of  my  ex- 
ecutors, or  the  proper  authority  of  the 
place  where  he  shall  be  resident  at  the 
time." 

**  Well,  Mr.  Levi,  what  do  you  say 
as  to  this  point  of  law  ?" 

**  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Hucklebones, 
I  think  there's  something  in  it,  sir. 
Fray,  Mr.  Esau,  may  I  ask  whose 
opinion  you  have  taken  ?** 

*'  Certainly,  sir ;  I  have  taken  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Beetle,  and  here  it  is.*' 

"  A  very  sound  opinion,  sir,  is  Mr. 
Beetle,"  said  the  man  of  law,  perusing 
the  paper.  **  He  is  certainly  quite  in 
favour  of  your  construction  of  the 
clause,  Mr.  Ksau.  Mr.  Lynxley,  may 
I  ask  you  to  look  at  this  and  tell  mo 
what  you  think  ?" 

Mr.  Lynxley  took  the  case,  and, 
having  cast  his  eye  over  it,  said — 

''I  should  not,  of  course,  presume 
to  put  mv  opinion  in  competition  with 
Mr.  Beetle's,  under  any  circumstances; 
but  I  confess  I  am  strongly  disposed 
to  think  he  is  right.  I  have  seen  a 
similar  opinion  of  Mr.  Ferker  upon 
the  same  point." 

**  Very  good,**  said  Esau  ;  "I  am 
quite  contented  to  abide  by  the  opinions 
of  the  legal  gentlemen  here  present,Mr. 
Hucklebones,  and  I  trust  you  will  be 
guided  by  them,  too." 

Mr.  Hucklebones  was  about  to  reply, 
when  Mr.  Lynxley  interrupted  him. 

**  Your  pardon,  my  dear  sir,  for  a 
moment.  Fermit  me  now  to  explain 
to  vou  and  Mr.  Levi  how  I  happen  to 
to  be  here  at  what  he  very  properly 
calls  an  unseasonable  hour.  I  come 
on  behalf  of  my  client,  Mr.  Jacob 
Scrimble.  Mayl  request,  Mr.  Huckle- 
bones,  that  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  look  at  this  document.*' 

Mr.  Lynxley  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  executor  a  paper  which  the  latter 
read  first  to  himself,  and  then  aloud :— 

*'  This  is  to  certify  that  Mr.  Jacob 
Scrimlle,  of  JScdmbleton,  in  the  County 


of  Somerset,  and  Kingdom  of  England, 
comes  now  before  me,  and  produces  a 
certain  paper  writing  which   is   now 

E roved  by  two  faithworthy  witnesses 
ere  present  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the 
original  certificate  of  the  baptism  of  . 
the  said  Jacob  Scrimble,  deposited  in 
the  parish  church  of  Scrimbleton- 
upon-the.Hill,  whereby  it  appears  that 
the  said  Jacob  Scrimble  has  now  at- 
tained his  full  age  of  twenty-one  years. 
Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  office, 
this  first  day  of  January,  1854,  at  one 
minute  past  twelve  o'clock,  p.m. 

"  Frefect  of  the  Seine,  Parif. 

*^  Present, 
**  Dickon  Grubb, 
''Dobbin  Bumble. 

*•  Both  of  Scrimbleton-on-the-HUl, 
**  yeomen.'* 

Mr.  Hucklebones  laid  down  the  paper 
and  stared  silently  at  Mr.  Levi,  and 
Mr.  I^evi  stared  at  Mr.  Lynxley.  Thea 
everybody  stared  at  Esau,  and  Esau 
stared  at  everybody.  At  length  Esau 
broke  the  silence,  and  exclaimed  ve« 
hemently-^ 

'*'Tis  a  forgery,  an  impossibility, 
and  as  such  I  denounce  it.'* 

**  My  good  sir,  'tis  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,"  replied  Mr.  Lynxley, 
with  a  sort  of  triumphant  calmness. 
**  That  it  is  not  a  forgery,  I  will  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  gentlemen 
here  when  the  original  certificate  shall 
arrive  from  Faris  by  the  next  mail. 
Neither  is  it  an  impossibility,  inasmuch 
as  I  received  it  not  ten  mmutes  since 
at  the  Electric  Telegraph  Office.** 

**  Well,  and  suppose  you  did,**  re- 
plied Esau;  <'I  insist  the  document 
must  have  been  ante-dated.*' 

**  Oh,  don't  imagine  it,"  said  Mr, 
Lynxley,  with  the  same  provoking 
c^mness;  ^'Mr.  Jacob  has  inanagea 
matters  too  well  for  that.  You  will 
find  it  will  turn  out  accurate  to  the 
minute." 

"  Gammon  1"  said  Esau.  "  Will 
vou  tell  me  that  what  was  written  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1854,  in  Faris, 
could  reach  Ix>ndon  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1853?" 

Ob,  dear,  yes,*'  said  Mr.  Lynxley. 
I'll  tell  you  how  'twas  all  arranged, 
for  I  had  the  pleasure  of  leaving  every- 
thing in  train  when  I  left  Faris  this 
morning.  You  are  all  aware,  gentle- 
men, that  there  is  a  difierence  of  ten 
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minutes  between  Paris  and  London 
time." 

"No!"  said  Mr,  Pinionwheel,  em- 
phatically, '*9',  21",  28." 

"  Oh,  bother !"  said  Mr.  Linxley, 
impatiently  ;  *'  'tis  all  the  same  thing. 
Well,  when  the  clock  at  the  Tele- 
graph Office  in  Paris  struck  twelve 
on  tne  night  of  the  31  st  of  December — 
the  certifacate  was  proved  before  the 
Prefect  of  the  Seine,  who  was  kind 
enough  to  attend  there  for  the  pur- 
pose—  the  message  was  then  de- 
spatched on  the  instant^I  had  a  cab 
all  ready  at  the  Lothbury  office  of  the 
company,  and  received  the  despatch 
just  in  time  to  reach  this  befoixj  twelve 
o'clock." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Esau,  "  even 
suppose  so,  I  was  before  Jacob  with 
my  proof.  His  certificate  is  dated  one 
minute  after  twelve.  I  made  my 
proof  the  moment  afler  the  clock 
struck." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Lynxley,  "Jacob's 
proof  was  then  complete.  Are  you 
quite  sure  you  did  not  take  two  mi- 
nutes in  making  yours?  But  he  must 
have  been  before  you,  for  I  had  the 
evidence  of  it  in  my  pocket  here  before 
you  produced  your  certificate.*' 

"if  so,  then,  Jacob  was  too  soon." 

"No  ;  you  were  too  late." 

"Jacob  wasn't  of  age  at  the  time." 

"  Not  if  he  were  in  London ;  but 
he  was  in  Paris." 

"  We  both  came  of  age  the  same 
moment." 

"  Pardon  me— Jacob  went  to  Paris 
to  be  of  age  before  you." 

"  Fudge  1  Then,  at  that  rate,  if  I 
went  to  Jericho,  I  should  have  been  of 
age  before  him.'* 

"Decidedly;  but  you  didn't,  you 
know,  and  that  makes  all  the  diffii- 
rtence." 

£sau  was  fairly  driven  into  a  corner, 
and  didn't  know  what  further  to  say. 
Mr.  Lynxley  turned  to  the  executor, 
and  his  adviser,  and  drawing  from  his 
pocketbook  a  paper,  he  read  as  fel- 
lows— 

"  Gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  my 
client,  Mr.  Jacob  Scrimble,  I  now  de- 
mand the  legacy  of  5,000  dollars,  be- 
queathed by  the  will  of  Abraham 
Scrimble,  deceased,  to  which  he  claims 
to  be  entitled,  under  the  terms  of  the 
said  will ;  and  I  hereby  caution  you 
against  paying  the  said  sum,  or  any 
portion  tucreof,  to  any  other  person  or 


persons,  except  to  the  said  Jacob 
Scrimble,  or  his  attorney,  lawfully  au- 
thorised thereto." 

And  as  he  so  spoke,  Mr.  Lynxley 
handed  the  paper  to  Mr.  Hucklebones 
with  a  polite  bow. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Hucklebones, 
"  I'm  blest  if  this  ain't  the  queerest 
business  I  ever  was  engaged  in  during 
all  my  life.  That  Mr.  Jacob  is  about 
the  most  go  -  ahead  fellow  in  all 
creation,  I  calculate.  He  has  gone  a- 
head  of  old  Father  Time  himself,  and 
run  slick  into  the  new  year  before  him. 
What  am  I  to  do,  Mr.  Levi  ?" 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
the  gentleman  appealed  to,  "  I  think 
the  only  safe  course  for  you  will  be  to 
retain  the  money,  and  let  the  parties 
t^ake  the  opinion  of  a  court  of  equity. 
'Tis  a  very  nice  question ;  ain't  it,  Mr. 
Lynxley." 

"Oh,  very  nice,  indeed,**  said  the 
latter  gentleman,  rubbing  his  hands  to- 
gether with  manifest  pleasure. 

"  I  am  under  the  guidance  of  my 
legal  adviser,"  said  Mr.  Hucklebones, 
"and  must  decline  to  pay  any  of  the 
claimants,  whom  I  leave  to  their  legal 
remedies." 

"  I'll  spend  the  last  shilling  I  have 
in  the  world,"  said  Esau,  "rather 
than  suffer  myself  to  be  tricked  out  of 
my  rights  in  this  way." 

"  Tricked  I  (lid  you  say,  Mr.  Esau  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Lynxley,  with  very  peculiar 
emphasis.  "Who  played  the  first 
trick,  sir?  Who  took  advantage  of  a 
needy  cousin's  poverty,  and  induced 
him  to  leave  the  country,  upon  a  so- 
lemn promise  not  to  return  till  afler  the 
expiration  of  the  year  that  is  just  past? 
And  what  did  you  give  your  cousin 
Jacob,  sir  ?  Why,  just  £50  in  hands, 
and  a  bond  for  £50  more,  to  be  paid 
upon  this  day,  provided  he  fulfilled  the 
conditions  you  imposed  upon  him. 
Well,  sir,  he  has  fulfilled  the  conditions; 
he  is  still  in  Paris,  and  I  have  his  in- 
structions to  request  the  payment  of 
this  bond  (and  be  exhibited  the  instru- 
ment to  Esau)  within  four-and-twenty 
hours.*' 

"I'll  be  hanged  if  I  do,"  said  Esau, 
in  a  rage.  "He  has  not  kept  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  as  in  honour 
bound." 

"Honour!"  said  Lynxley,  with  a 
sheer.  "  Then,  sir,  I  shall  be  under 
the  disagreeable  necessity  of  taking 
legal  steps  to  enforce  payments    And 
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so,  gentlemen,  I  wish  you  all  a  good 
morning,  and  a  happy  new  year."  And 
Mr.  Lynxley  bowed  to  the  company, 
and  retired. 

Gideon  Scrimble  now'came  forward, 
and  said— - 

"  Mr.  Hucklebones,  I  beg  to  give 
you  notice  that  I  do  not  withdraw  my 
claim  to  the  legacy  of  my  late  worthy 
Cousin  Abraham.  And  though  1  have 
said  little,  I  have  thought  all  the  more; 
and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  be  at 
you  as  well  as  the  rest.  And  so  I  wish 
you  a  good  morning,  and  a  happy  new 
year."  And  Gideon  retired  upon  the 
heels  of  Mr.  Lynxley. 

Then  Mr.  Hucklebones  and  Mr. 
Levi  arose,  and  the  latter  took  the  va- 
rious papers  which  had  been  laid  on 
the  table,  and  folded  them  carefully 
up,  and  put  them  in  a  tin  box,  labelled 
"Scrimble's  Executors,"  and  locked 
the  box,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 
And  then  he  and  Mr.  Hucklebones  po- 
litely bowed  out  all  the  kin  Scrimble  ; 
and  as  they  went  down  stairs,  Esau 
could  hear  the  executor  and  his  lawyer 
indulging  in  low,  chuckling  laughter, 
as  if  they  thought  the  whole  transac* 
tion  one  of  the  finest  jokes  in  the 
world. 

But  it  was  no  joke,  at  least  to  some 
of  the  parties.  Mr.  Lynxley  forth- 
with sued  Esau  upon  the  bond  at  law, 
and  Esau  obtained  an  injunction  in 
equity  to  restrain  Jacob  from  levying 
the  amount.  The  executor  very  short- 
ly  after  went  back  to  Cincinnati,  hav- 
ing arranged  the  private  affairs  that 
brought  him  to  England.  Esau  forth- 
with instituted  a  suit  in  the  courts 
at  Cincinnati,  to  recover  the  legacy  of 
old  Abraham,  and  not  having  any  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  Yankee  jurispru- 
dence, he  went  over  to  superintend 
the  warfare  personally.  Seeing  this, 
Jacob  took  alarm,  and  did  the  same. 
Gideon  would,  no  doubt,  have  fol- 
lowed them  both,  but  unfortunately 
he  was  struck  down  by  a  fit  of  apo- 

Elexy  just  after  he  had  packed  up  all 
is  moveables.  They  put,  by  his  own 
desire,  "50"  upon  his  cofl^n-plate,  but 
it  is  strongly  suspected  that  he  was  at 
least  five  years  older,  and  the  mistake 
can  only  be  accounted  for  upon  the 
supposition  that  he  was  constantly  en- 
deavouring to  make  lee-way  against 
Time,  as  Sir.  Hucklebones  facetiously 
expressed  it,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
ultimately  get  back  to  one-and-twenty ; 


and  so  he  surely  would,  and  in  a  very 
few  years,  at  tne  rate  of  retrogression 
just  mentioned,  had  not  Death  stepped 
in  to  the  aid  of  outraged  Time,  and 
thus  marred  the  ingenious  scheme,  as 
he  does  many  another,  and  will  do,  as 
long  as  there  is  a  schemer  in  the  world 
subject  to  the  laws  of  mortality.  The 
contest  was  thus  reduced  to  the  single 
point,  so  strangely  raised  between 
Esau  and  Jacob.  The  lawyers  of  Esau 
were  confident  of  success.  The  law- 
yers of  Jacob  said  it  was  impossible 
he  could  fail.  Mr.  Hucklebones'  law. 
yer  was  of  opinion  that  neither  Esau 
nor  Jacob  could  claim  the  legacy,  and 
that  it  fell  into  the  residue.  This  opi- 
nion having  been  communicated  to  the 
Governor  and  Trustees  of  the  Cosmo- 
politan Ragged  College  of  Cincinnati, 
they  forthwith  gave  their  lawyer  in- 
structions to  intervene  in  the  suit,  and 
put  forward  their  claim,  and  so  he  did 
without  a  moment's  delAy.  Thus  the 
great  suit  of  **  Scrimble  v.  Scrimble  " 
was  constructed.  It  went  on  merrily — 
80  far  as  the  lawyers  were  concerned— 
and  acrimoniously,  as  regarded  the  li- 
tigants ;  there  was  plenty  of  ink-shed- 
ding, and  plenty  of  dollar-shedding 
too ;  the  lawyers  were  incessantly 
opening  their  mouths  in  court ;  and 
the  clients  as  frequently  obliged  to 
open  their  purses  out  of  court.  The 
counsel  for  Esau  contended  that  the 
question  of  priority  of  birth  was  purely 
a  question  of  fact.  The  counsel  for 
Jacob  contended  it  was  purely  a 
Question  of  law.  The  counsel  for 
tne  Cincinnati  Ragged  College  in- 
sisted it  was  a  mixed  question  of  law 
and  fact.  The  Court  decided  upon 
sending  an  issue  to  a  jury,  **  Whether 
Esau,  the  plaintifl',  or  Jacob,  the  de- 
fendant, first  attained  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one years?"  The  jury  returned  a 
verdict,  "  That  Esau,  the  plaintiff,  and 
Jacob,  the  defendant,  attained  their 
age  of  twenty- one  years  at  the  same 
moment."  Thereupon  the  Cincinnati 
Ragged  College  claimed  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  m  their  favour,  and  the 
Court  gave  judgment  accordingly. 
From  this  judgment  the  plaintiff  ap- 
pealed, and  the  cause  was  transferred 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  at 
Washington.  How  it  has  fared  there 
has  not  as  yet  been  announced  to  the 
rest  of  the  kin  Scrimble  residing  in 
Somersetshire.  Each  party  reports 
with  great  confidence  as  to  his  own 
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prospect  of  ultimate  success;  and,  in 
fact,  the  raatler  hns  caufcod  a  very 
pretty  scbism  amongst  the  Scrimbles, 
one  party  ranging  themselves  with 
Esau,  and  the  other  with  Jacob  ;  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  fa- 
mily never  meet  at  the  usual  festival 
gatherings  of  Christmas  or  Easter  with- 


out  going  to  loggerheads  upon  the 
question.  On  one  point  alone  are 
both  Esauites  and  Jacobites  fully 
agreed — namely,  that  whichever  of  the 
litigants  shall  succeed,  he  will  not  be 
a  dollar  the  better  of  the  legacy  of  old 
Abraham  Scrimble,  of  Cincinnati,  ia 
the  State  of  Ohio,  in  America. 


**  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  my  story,  Mr.  vPoplar  ?  Are  you  disposed  to 
treat  with  me  for  tm?  copyright  ?     I'm  open  to  an  offer." 

"  Why,  as  to  the  story,  1  don't  mean  to  say  it  isn't  a  good  story  enough  ;  but 
you  see,  O  divine  bifrons — you  see — ahem  1 " 

*«0h,  yes,  I  sec  very  well  with  half  an  eye,  without  using  the  four  in  my 
heads,"  said  Janus,  with  the  air  of  an  offended  author.  "  You  are  not  will- 
ing to  come  down  handsomely,  Mr.  Editor ;  that's  as  plain  as  the  noses  on  my 
faces." 

'*  Nay,  I  didn't  just  say  that.  I  should  like  to  have  time  to  consider  your 
proposal." 

"  If  you  would  have  me  to  consider  his  proposal,"  cried  the  little  mower  from 
the  mantelpiece,  •*  you'll  have  nothing  to  sav  to  it.  'Tis  all  a  humbug,  and 
just  intended  to  turn  me  into  ridicule,  and  make  little  of  me.  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself,  so  you  ought,  you  double-faced  fellow.  You  don't  know 
how  to  keep  time,  and  won't  know  my  value  till  you  lose  me." 

**  I'll  show  you,"  cried  Janus  in  a  rage,  "  that  I  know  how  to  keep  time,  ay, 
and  to  beat  time,  too,  as  well  as  a  conductor  at  an  opera." 

And  the  god  lifted  his  staff  menacingly  at  him.  The  little  mower  made 
a  desperate  effort  to  rush  away,  but  ho  only  moved  backward  and  forward. 

**  The  day's  your  own,*'  said  I,  **  O  Janus ;  you're  up  to  Time,  and  no  mis* 
take — you've  routed  the  enemy — Tempus  fugit  /" 

The  doubled-faced  burst  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

**  Now,  by  two-headed  Janus,  I  swear,  as  Will  Shakspeare  says,  that's  good* 
.You  pun  like  an  archbishop." 

The  laugh  grew  louder  and  louder — a  clear  ringing  laugh,  that  went  floating 
through  the  room  in  a  peal  most  sweet  and  musical.  Like  a  pleasant  clang  of 
bells,  that  laugh  fell  upon  my  car.  I  started  up  in  my  chair  and  listened. 
'Twas  the  bells  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  ringing  in  the  new  year  with  their 
jubilant  pealings.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  looked  around  me.  The  fire  was 
sinking  low  in  the  grate.  I  was  getting  rather  cold  and  stiff.  I  glanced  at 
the  old  clock  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  to  the  Uttle  man.  He  had  stopped  his 
mowing,  and  stood  still.  The  truth  broke  upon  me  —  I  had  fallen  asleep,  and 
the  clock  had  run  down  just  at  midnight. 
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SNOW-FLAKES  FOR  THE  NEW  TEAS. 


OUT  OF  DOORS. 


A  6HARP>  cleflr>  cold,  ringing  day,  in 
ancient,  freezing  January ;  the  air  Aill 
of  knife-blades;  the  Tvind  blo^ving  Li- 
liputian  chisels ;  the  earth  iron-black, 
and  bound  up  like  a  niiser*s  heart ; 
the  meadows  thinly  powdered  with 
hoar-frost,  which  sparkles  in  the  cold 
sun,  like  tears  through  the  veil  of  a 
bride ;  the  road  stone- hard  as  granite 
—  seamed  and  indurated  into  grey 
ridges  of  mud^  stiff  and  sharp  like 
steel,  and  dotted  with  blue  patches  of 
glassy  ice,  where  pools  had  been  ;  the 
sky  of  an  intense  indigo,  profoundly 
purple ;  and  the  lar^  round  sun,  when 
noon  departs,  arraying  himself  in  crim- 
son and  sables,  as  he  cowers  along  the 
lower  horizon,  like  a  monarch  pre- 
pared to  abdicate ;  while  hosts  of  red 
and  sullen  vapours  frown  up  from  be. 
Death,  like  disaffected  subjects  await- 
ing  his  downfall.  The  skv  is  chant^ed 
and  changing  ;  for  now,  slowly  sailing 
up  the  northern  heavens,  comes  a  huge 
white  cloud — a  freighted  air-argosy  of 
snow,  with  ice-diamonds,  hail-pearls, 
crystal  gems,  and  frost -stars,  from 
the  cold  north  seas,  with  vast  out- 
stretching sails  ed^ed  with  leaden- 
coloured  fringes  which  sweep  the  ze- 
nith, and  obscure  the  dome  of  blue. 
Hark  I  a  clarion  voice  rings  out  upon 
the  freezing  air;  it  comes  from  the 
Spirit  of  the  storm,  whose  flying  my- 
riads of  snow-flakes  are  about  to  in. 


vade  this  winter  world  of  ours,  and 
sow  the  flelds  with  silvery  stars  *  more 
thickly  than  the  milkyway  of  heaven. 
"  Go,"  cried  the  voice,  "descend  and 
visit  the  earth,  enrich  and  fertilise  it ; 
be  its '  light  and  its  brightness  in  the 
darkness  and  gloom  of  winter ;  let  the 
garments  of  your  beauty  invest  its 
deformity,  and  shield  it  from  the 
death-pang  of  its  own  cold ;  for  all  is 
of  God,  the  great  First  Cause,  and  all 
is  for  good.  Amidst  the  habitations 
of  man  fall  thick  and  soft ;  obse^e  his 
griefs,  and  joys— a  varied  scene — and 
minister  to  each,  for  therefore  are  you 
sent ;  for  all  is  of  God,  and  for  good. 
Lo,  thus  I  loose  you  from  your  prison- 
house,  and  cast  you  free."  Then  came 
a  shock  of  sounding  wind,  like  the 
shattering  of  a  far  iceberg,  and  the 
snow-storm  had  begun.  Flakes  here» 
flakes  there — darting,  shooting,  slant- 
ing, falling,  sailing,  rushing  down  to- 
gether ;  yet  all  so  spirit-like,  so  sofl» 
so  fairy-shaped  —  lighter  than  the  bo- 
som plumage  of  the  swan,  fairer  than 
ivory,  purer  than  silver,  more  dazzling 
than  lilies,  they  sweep,  and  fall,  and 
spread  along  the  earth  —  Nature's 
great  snow-web,  woven  in  the  icy 
cloud-looms  of  heaven,  and  white  and 
glistening  like  the  glory  garments  of 
their  incarnate  Creator,  such  as  no 
fuller  on  earth  can  white  them. 


WITHIN  DOORS. 


The  Student  sat  reclining  in  his  auaint 
old  library,  half-buried,  seemingly,  in 
meditation,  but  actually  and  bodily  in 
the  leather  and  mahogany  of  "  a  too 
easy  chair."  Around  him,  battalioned 
on  shelves  of  walnut-wood,  like  rows 
of  riflemen,  or  Black  Brunswickers,  or 
stifl*,  old-fashioned  yeomanry,  stood  his 


beloved  books — friends  of  his  soul,  from 
whom  he  had  never  swerved,  and  who 
had  never  quarrelled  with  him — whose 
silent  communion  was  as  dear  to  him 
as  his  daily  bread,  and  who,  every 
morn,  and  noon,  and  dewy  eve,  as  of 
old  the  birds  sustained  the  prophet  by 
the  brook,  brought  to  his  mind  sweet 


*  "  Snow-flakes  are  very  diverse  in  their  density,  and  display  inimitable  varieties  of  the 
most  beautiful  forms.  Through  a  microijcope  they  present  the  appearance  of  stelliform,  or 
hexagonal  crystals,  sometimes  of  a  star  of  six  rays,  formed  of  prisms,  united  at  angles  of 
uxty  degrees,  from  which  other  prisms  shoot  at  similar  angles ;  giving  the  whole  the  appear- 
ance of  exquisite  beauty  and  great  regularity." — Cycloptedia  of  Science. 
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food,  and  sure  intelligence  from  all 
the  wide  universe  of  God — "  glad  tid- 
ings "  from  tbe  courts  of  heaven  — 
multifarious  lore  from  earth  and  the 
inhabiters  thereof;  and  things  old  and 
new,  ancient  mysteries  of  science,  and 
wonders  of  modern  invention,  from  the 
kingdom  of  art  and  nature.  Before 
him  in  the  ^rate  blazed  and  crackled 
a  Christmas  log  of  red  pine,  the  young 
sparks  dancing  and  driving  up  the 
cnimney,  as  if  glad  to  escape  and  get 
out  into  the  world  and  open  air  from 
tbe  thraldom  of  the  ancient  tree,  in 
whose  wooden  bowels  they  had  mani. 
festly  been  confined  before  they  were 
born. 

Within  him  was  vacuity,  for  the 
man  was  weary  ;  he  had  been  fighting 
the  wind  of  a  freezing  January  day, 
during  a  long  ramble,  and  battling, 
too,  with  the  winter  and  rough  weather 
of  some  cold  and  ungracious  natures 
which  had  blown  somewhat  too  keenly 
across  the  delicate  path  of  his  own 
kind  and  sensitive  spirit ;  and  so  he 
was  glad  and  happy  to  get  back  to  the 
snuggery  of  his  warm  study,  and  the 
companionship  of  the  dre-ligiit,  and  the 
dancing  shadows  coquetting  and  gam- 
boiling  along  the  fronts  and  faces  of 
the  demure  books,  and  the  embracing 
arms  of  his  trusty  chair;  and  the  li:it- 
lessness  and  oblivion  of  mind,  which 
is  repose  for  brain  and  bosom,  and 
into  which  he  was  now  being  gradually 
absorbed. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  as  he 
lay  still  and  (^uiet,  suddenly  there 
came  against  his  window-pane  a  rush 
of  some  light  and  feathery  body,  as  if 
a  flight  of  soft  insects  were  falling  from 
heaven  in  the  dark.  It  was  the  snow 
ladybirds  of  the  north,  who  liad  de- 
scended from  their  cloud  to  pay  their 
new-year's  visit,  and  on  white  and 
woolly  wings  were  now  careering  round 
the  house,  and  falling  thick  and  soft 
over  the  garden  walk  and  upon  the 
glass  and  ledges  of  the  study  window, 
and  running  down  the  panes.  The 
student  saw  them  plainly  by  the  red 
flicker  of  his  fire-light ;  and  the  efiect 


was  soothing,  yet  quickening,  too»  for 
the  sight  and  sound  of  these  falling 
snow-flakes  awakened  a  host  of  sleep- 
ing associations  —  old  memories,  some 
of  which  when  they  passed  before  him 
made  him  smile,  and  a  few  deep  clo- 
seted  pictures  of  price,  faded  by  time, 
yet  all  the  more  dear,  whose  colours 
came  best  out  when  sprinkled  over 
with  the  water-drops  that  break  from 
the  heart  to  tbe  eyes. 

His  mind  travelled  upward,  for  the 
season  was  holy,  and  the  student  feared 
God.  The  Christmas  hymns  were 
scarce  out  of  his  ear,  and  the  music  <^ 
the  leaping,  clanging,  steeple-bellsy 
which  had  been  riugiog-in  the  dajr  on 
which  our  Lord  was  born  was  still 
pealing  throush  his  memory ;  and  the 
stmlent  thougat  how  He  who  was  to 
bless  the  universe  with  eternal  summer 
came  down  to  earth  in  darkest  winter, 
and  then,  as  the  mufiled  fall  of  the 
snow,  driven  by  the  wind,  contmualljr 
beat  upon  the  window-pane,  it  influ- 
enced and  mingled  with  his  imagina- 
tion ;  and  as  his  mind  traversed  into 
a  contemplation  of  the  great  mystery 
of  the  season,  he  thought  how  ibe 
life,  and  death,  and  sorrows  of  Hm 
who  was  sent,  were  symbolised  in  a 
measure  by  these  snow-flakeS,  so  pure 
and  perishable,  adorning  earth  in  their 
bright  lowliness  for  a  season,  and  then 
exhaled  to  heaven. 

The  student's  mind  then  turned,  and 
travelled  along  the  path  of  other  days ; 
yet  still  the  snow-flakes,  rustling  and 
beating  against  his  window,  uncon- 
sciously gave  a  tone  to  his  reveries, 
and  limited  their  wanderings ;  and 
^adually,  as  his  thoughts  darkened 
into  a  twilight  of  unconsciousness  of 
outward  things,  the  full  moon  of  fancy 
rose  behind  the  hills  of  past  life,  and 
all  the  stars  of  memory  came  out  re- 
vealing facts  gone  by,  and  blending 
them  with  dream v  hues  of  tbe  unreal, 
and  associating  all  with  the  snow. whirl 
and  drift  outside  the  house,  till,  half 
awake  and  half  asleep,  the  following 

Eicture    rose    into    vivid  life    before 
im:— 


PERDITA. 


A  COMPLETE  and  hi^hly.finished  rural 
landscape  smiling  in  the  short-lived 
sunshine  of  a  clear  winter  day ;  vast 
umbrageous  oaks,  wrinkled  and  scarred 
by  slorm  and  time,  occupy  the  fore- 


ground, their  massive  and  distorted 
arms  almost  touching  the  ground,  as 
overpowered  by  their  own  weight  and 
age,  and  looking  like  the  spreading 
antlers  of  a  herd  of  giant  elks  browsing 
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on  some  primflBval  plain.  On  the  left 
a  wooden  spire,  springing  from  an  an. 
cient  church-tower,  overtops  the  trees ; 
there  are  hundreds  of  crows  flying 
round  it—  nature's  black  musicians  — 
executing  bass  glees  and  husky  madri. 
^als  in  hoarse  acclaim,  as  if  challenging 
in  cawing  chorus  a  responsive  outburst 
from  the  chimes  which  sleep  in  their 
belfiy  tower.  On  the  right,  in  the 
centre  of  a  green  clearance,  is  a  beau« 
tiful  old  parsonagOi  coated  up  to  the 
roof  with  clematis,  jessamine,  and  ivy, 
with  deep  overlappmg  slate  eaves,  cor. 
n^ed  with  oak  abutments.  On  the 
little  dose-shaven  lawn  stands  many  a 
green  and  flowering  shrub,  which,  like 
the  true  heart  of  friendship,  has  a 
blossom  and  a  bright  leaf  for  a  wintry 
day.  There  is  the  pyracanthus,  or 
fiery  thorn,  with  its  clusters  of  splendid 
scarlet  berries ;  and  the  modest  laurel> 
cold  and  classical ;  and  the  graceful 
laoristinas,  with  its  dark  blue  fruit 
springing  from  the  stem  which  before 
bad  glon^  with  blossoms,  purple,  red, 
and  white ;  and  the  bay,  with  the  arc 
ma  on  its  leaves ;  and  the  inimitable 
luxuriant,  warm  green  of  the  loveliest 
arbutus,  the  type  and  symbol  of  angelic 
pity — for  the  coldest  and  bleakest  rock 
that  abuts  on  the  waters  of  Killarney 
is  not  too  bare  or  desolate  for  this  rich 
and  elegant  shrub  to  grow  from  and 
overshadow,  inserting  its  soft  roots 
into  the  rock's  hard  fissures,  like 
mercy  comforting  the  riven  heart  of 
care  ;  and  the  gentle  acacia,  whose 
branch  was  twisted  round  our  Lord's 
head,  and  made  the  acanthine  crown 
which  bit  into  his  august  temples.  The 
holly,  too,  was  there,  bright  with  green 
and  gold,  together  with  the  lustreless 
yew,  like  Hope  standing;  side  by  side 
with  sorrow.  On  one  sicle  of  the  house 
is  a  garden. door  swinging  on  ctasy 
hinges,  out  of  which  now  issues  a  little 
child  about  four  years  old,  dressed  as 
for  a  walk.  She  is  very  beautiful ; 
her  blue  and  large  eyes  sparkle  with 
purpose  and  good-humour ;  her  masses 
of  silky  brown  hair  fidl  off  from  her 
sweet  and  thoughtful  face ;  her  mo- 
tions  are  marked  with  gracefulness  and 
earnestness,  as,  with  head  erect  and  a 
grave  smile  upon  her  lips,  she  passed 
along  the  avenue,  crossed  a  low  stile, 
and,  turning  abruptly  down  a  long 
lane  fianked  with  green  banks,  disiip. 

Cred  in  the  distance,  just  as  a  heavy 
very  short  shower  of  snow  had  be- 
guatofiUl. 


Apparently  the  little  one  was  not 
missed  for  a  considerable  time,  as  no-> 
thing  occurred  to  break  the  still  life  of 
the  wintry  scene  without,  till  suddenly 
the  hall-door  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
whole  family  issued  from  its  portals  in 
a  state  of  utmost  alarm  and  confusion* 

Theysoughtforthe  child  everywhere; 
**  they  sought  her  east,  they  sought 
her  west,"  but  she  was  not  to  be  found. 
There  was  a  large  overshadowed  pond 
adjoining  the  meadow  which  skirted 
the  lane  I  spoke  of;  here  the  child  had 
od  resorted  with  her  nurse  to  see  the 
cattle  stand  in  the  cool  water  on  the  hoft 
summer  afternoons  ;  but  now  the  pond 
was  one  solid  plate  of  frost  iron,  and 
she  was  not  there— she  was  not  there. 

There  was  an  old  mill,  with  its  rapid 
race  and  thundering  reverberations 
from  the  grinding- lofls,  and  white- 
faced  men  passing  in  and  out ;  and 
thither  the  child  had  loved  to  wander 
with  her  parents,  and  gaze  at  the  huge> 
and  dripping,  and  revolving  wheel 
while  sparkling  in  the  sun,  and  mount, 
ing  and  descending  like  the  alterna- 
tions of  hope  and  despair  in  the  human 
heart.  But  the  wheel  was  still  and  mo. 
tionless  now,  and  paddlo-axes,  8poke» 
and  felly  all  stifiened  to  the  ice-death, 
and  armed  with  a  thousand  frost-dag- 
gers ;  and  she  was  not  there — she  was 
not  there. 

There  was  an  ancient  poplar-tree  at 
the  end  of  the  lane,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  It  was  all  shat- 
tered by  time,  and  fast  decaying,  and 
had  its  legend,  which  made  it  to  be 
prized  ;  and  there  was  a  green  mound 
round  it,  where  travellers  sat  down,  a 
kind  of  sylvan  "  rest  and  be  thankful ; " 
and  here  the  child  would  delight  to 
come  to  gather  wild  violets  on  the  bank 
in  summer ;  but  now  the  place  knew 
her  not,  for  she  was  not  there  —  she 
was  not  there.  And  so,  when  the 
family  had  wandered  despairingly 
through  the  meadows,  and  up  the  lane> 
rushing  here  and  there,  and  calling 
her  name  distractedly  amidst  the  an- 
cient,  deaf,  unheeding  oaks,  they  came 
back,  and  kept  their  mournful  tryste 
under  this  old  poplar,  whose  few  leaves, 
all  wan  and  withering,  seemed  on  their 
flexile  stems  to  keep  up  a  continual 
shaking  and  mysterious  trembling,  as 
if  indicating  to  those  who  now  stood 
beneath,  the  very  paby  and  decrepitude 
of  despair. 

But  a  faithful  servant  now  nun  up 
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and  brings  tidings.  She  had  lit  upon 
the  trail  of  our  little  Perdita,  far  down 
a  road  not  yet  explored ;  and  just  near 
the  spot  where  the  heavy  snow- shower 
had  commenced  to  fall,  the  faithful 
flakes — surely  they  had  been  heaven's 
chroniclers  —  had  preserved  the  foot- 
prints  of  the  wanderer ;  and  the  eager 
family  now  follow  on,  tracking  them 
till  they  stop  at  the  small  wicker  road- 
side gate  which  leads  up  to  the  old 
church ;  and  along  that  path  the  little 
foot-prints  had  turned,  and  were  trace- 
able up  to  the  very  door,  and  there  stopt. 

She  had  gone  straight  from  her  own 
home,  without  any  deviation,  to  the 
church. 

The  church  was  unimaginably  old, 
and  always  dark  from  thick  ancient 
yew-trees  which  grew  round  it,  and 
which  were  said  to  have  been  planted 
by  an  Irish  king  three  hundred  years 

X;  and  the  people  loved  this  church, 
damp  and  dim  as  it  was,  for  many 
of  those  they  loved  were  buried  in  the 
vaults  beneath  its  chancel. 

But  our  Perdita !  what  brought  her 
here,  and  was  she  here  ?  They  had 
found  the  door  fast  locked  ;  and  while 
one  ran  for  the  sexton,  the  distressed  pa- 
rents were  comforted  by  the  nurse  now 
remembering  that  the  child  had  all  the 
morning  been  talking  of  a  certain  bunch 
of  Christmas  holly  and  ivy  which  an 
old  peasant  had  pinssented  her  with  in 
the  church  the  previous  day,  and  which 
she  called  her  flowers,  and  which  she 
had  dropped  in  the  bustle  of  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  congregation. 

And  as  they  waited  the  arrival  of 
the  keys,  there  came  a  sudden  show- 
er, a  rush  of  snow-flakes  round  the 
church,  beating  at  the  door  and  win. 
dows,  as  if  for  admittance,  and  dip. 
ping  and  driving  round  the  tower,  and 
swooping  at  the  old  belfry,  as  if  half 
in  anger,  and  lodging  in  the  deep  ivy, 
and  spreading  white  tablcclothi  on 
the  flat  tomb- stones,  and  sporting  and 
curvetting  round  the  ancient  yews, 
like  bright  maidenhood  making  mirth 
of  a^e,  and  gradually  flUing  up  and 
efiaciug  all  footprints  on  the  church 
path,  so  that  an  hour's  more  delay,  and 
m  vain  the  faithful  and  true  snow- 
flakes  had  kept  their  indented  record 
of  the  little  one's  wandering  feet. 

Uere  comes  Bruton,  the  sexton,  an 
ancient  servitor  puffing  like  a  gram- 
pus ;  very  frosty  in  the  fmgers,  like 
''Hob  the  shepherd;'*  his  <'old  feet 
ftambUng  amidst  graves,"  like  Friar 


John ;"  the  keys  of  the  chnrdi,  like 
the  picture  of  St.  Peter,  in  his  right 
hand ;  while  in  his  lef^  he  brandishes 
a  lantern,  like  Guy  Faux  in  the  gun- 
powder vaults,  or  Uiogenes  at  Gonnth 
m  search  of  an  honest  man.  He  had 
been  in  the  church  all  the  morning, 
**  regulating"  it — had  left  the  door  open 
when  he  went  to  his  dinner,  but  on 
seeing  the  first  short  snow-shower  be- 
gin to  fall,  had  sent  his  boy  to  lock  it. 

Here  is  hope  enlarging  almost  to 
certainty.  The  child  is  in  the  chorch, 
no  doubt,  and  eagerly  they  press  into 
the  porch,  as  the  old  man  casts  the 
heavy  door  back  on  its  grating  hinges. 
They  hurry  up  the  aisle,  they  call  the 
lost  one,  they  run  here  and  there,  thejr 
pause  and  listen,  but  '*  there  was  nei- 
ther voice,  nor  sound,  nor  any'that  re- 
garded," save  the  dull  rustling  of  the 
snow-flakes  at  the  window,  tapping 
and  crowding  up  the  panes,  and  look- 
ing in  to  see  the  Enfant  Trouvee,  bat 
alas  1  it  was  not  so.  No  child  was  to 
be  found  —  not  in  the  aisle,  nor  chan- 
cel, nor  vestry,  nor  desk,  nor  among 
the  seats,  is  she  to  be  seen.  And  where 
is  she  ?  Is  this  hope  to  be  crushed 
out,  too,  oh  God? — and  the  fierce  night 
gathering  wild  and  black,  and  the 
snow-flakes  falling  by  thousands,  and 
a  sudden  raging  storm-gust,  shaking 
the  old  church,  and  whistling  through 
its  grey  tower,  and  sobbing  and  moan- 
ing  amidst  the  blackened  raflers  and 
girders  which  span  its  roof. 

Oh,  what  a  world  of  anguish,  com- 
pressed into  those  few  minutes  of  tor- 
turing suspense ;  and  oh,  what  a  vo- 
lume of  intense  prayer  went  up  from 
suflering  hearts  to  the  Father  of  Mer. 
cies  in  that  house  where  prayer  was 
wont  to  be  made,  and  His  presence, 
who  answers  in  the  day  of  distress, 
promised;  and  as  the  dayliffht  dies 
away,  the  old  sexton  lights  his  lantern* 

Hark  1  a  shout  from  a  distant  comer, 
and  oh  1  entrancing  joy  1  the  little  one 
is  found  in  an  obscure  pew,  out  of 
which  she  had  i-eceived  "  her  flowers:" 
she  is  discovered  sitting  on  a  hassock, 
in  a  profound  and  happy  sleep,  quite 
warm,  and  full  of  life ;  her  cheek  re- 
clining on  the  cushioned  seat  above,  a 
smile  on  her  parted  lips,  and  a  wither- 
ed bunch  of  holly  and  ivy  clasped  in 
her  tiny  hand.  When  the  first  burst  of 
weeping  joy  was  over — for  here  "joy 
was  too  modest  to  show  itself  without 
a  badge  of  bitterness  '* .—  they  did  not 
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\rake  the  child ;  but  all  kneeling  down, 
they  half  encircled  the  sleeping  inno< 
cent)  the  mother  being  next  her,  and 
the  old  sexton  leaning  over  from  the 
adjoining  pew,  with  the  large  drops 
running  down  his  cheek,  and  the  light 
from  his  lantern  falling  on  the  face  of 
the  sleeper.  Then  the  father,  in  a 
low  and  subdued  voice,  and  not  with- 
out tears,  and  beating  hearts  •«—  which 
out  of  happy  depths  could  only  sob 
amen — prayed  to  him  who,  <'  as  at  this 
time,  came  to  visit  us  in  great  humi- 
lity," and  thanked  him  that  the  lost 
was  found ;  and  that  as  he  had  now 
saved  her  from  perishing  by  snow,  and 
night,  and  hunger,  and  cold,  so  he 
would  keep  her  throuorh  greater  life- 
perils  to  come,  and  finally  make  her 
Lis  own  in  glory. 

As  they  arose  from  their  knees,  the 
child  waked  up,  too  ;  and  when  she 
saw  them,  she  smiled,  but  betrayed  no 
further  emotion.  Her  mother  then 
eagerly  questioned  her  why  she  had 
left  the  garden,  where  she  had  been 
playing,  and  wandered  so  fur  alone? 
out  she  merely  glanced  down  at  what 
her  hand  contained,  and  said,  '*  I  came 
to  get  my  flowers."  It  was  a  strange 
si^ht  how,  amidst  all  that  weeping,  re- 
joicing, happy,  excited  party,  the  child 
alone  was  calm,  and  grave,  and  unper- 
turbed. She  could  give  no  account  of 
why  she  had  done  this  thing.  She 
seemed  not  to  understand  the  agony 
her  absence  had  produced ;  nor  did 
her  mind  at  all  so  into  the  conse- 
quences of  her  flight.  She  appeared 
to  have  but  the  one  simple  idea,  and 
the  one  simple,  grave,  and  childlike 
answer  to  a  hundred  questions  —  '*! 
came  to  get  my  flowers." 

And  now  the  storm-gust  had  drifted 
ofi*  to  the  southward;  and,  careering  in 
her  silver  car,  the  white  winter  moon 
rode  brightly  up  the  deep  purple  dome 
of  sky ;  a  hundred  light  clouds  fly 
over  ner  face,  but  in  a  moment  they 
are  gone,  and  she  pursues  her  course 
with  unimpaired  brilliancy. 


The  party  leave  the  church,  and 
their  feet  are  crunching  in  the  soft 
snow,  as  they  rctrack  their  homeward 
path.  The  child  is  in  her  father's  bo* 
som,  looking  up  at  the  flying  moon 
with  curious  eye,  her  hand  still  clutch" 
ing  the  hunch  of  holly  and  ivy.  And 
on  every  branch  of  ferny  yew,  or 
fan* like  fir,  or  drooping,  denuded 
larch,  or  red-leaved  beech,  or  rugged 
thorn,  or  expanded  elm,  or  regal  oak, 
or  queenly  ash;  on  the  smooth  ice- 
plate  of  the  cattle-pond ;  on  the  tall, 
black  wheel  of  the  old  mill  amidst  a 
thousand  congelations,  and  crowning 
the  ancient  paralytic  poplar  with  a  white 
coronet  and  bright  fringes  on  its  lank 
arms  till  it  looked  quite  gay  and  hy- 
meneal ;  and  on  the  top  of  all  the  mea- 
dow ditches,  and  on  the  broad  flags  of 
the  stile,  and  on  the  piers  of  the  gate, 
and  on  every  shrub  in  the  lawn,  lay 
the  bright  snow-flakes  in  myriads,  re- 
posing softly  in  the  frosty  moonlight^ 
to  watch  the  return  of  the  happy  fa- 
mily, with  the  child  nestled  warmly  in 
her  father's  bosom,  and  to  listen  to  her 
answer,  still  calm,  and  earnest,  and 
grave,  to  the  oft-repeated  inquiry— <'I 
came  to  get  my  flowers.'* 

The  student  moves  uneasily  in  his 
chair;  something  external  and  tho- 
roughly material  had  broken  through 
the  network  of  his  pictured  medita- 
tions ;  he  opes  his  eyes,  and  lo  1  there  is 
Theresa,  his  ancient  maid,  replenish- 
ing his  fircr  flinging  another  huge  bil- 
let—-** Ligna  super  foco  large  reponens*' 
(though  she  never  had  read  Horace)-^ 
into  the  grate,  in  place  of  the  former, 
now  burnt  out ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  popular  indignation  of  fiery  sparks 
and  falling  cinders,  caused  by  this  in- 
trusion, the  student,  faintly  smiling, 
shut^  his  eyes,  and,  listening  to  the 
mufiled  fall  of  the  felt-shod  snow-flakes 
against  his  window-pane,  goes  back  in 
fancy,  and  has  again  beifore  his  mind, 
clear  pictured^- 


AN  ADVENTURE  ON  THE  DEB. 


A  LoMo  ridge  of  low  hill,  and  reedy 
down,  and  sandy  common,  interspersed 
with  corn-fields  and  sheep-walks,  where 
solitary  breezes  blow  and  cattle  browse; 
in  fact,  it  is  the  finis,  or  tail,  of  rich  and 
lovely  Cheshire,  running  down  here  to 
dip  its  point  in  the  sparkle  of  the  deep 


blue  Irish  sea.  These  grassy  uplands 
are  dotted  here  and  there  with  wild, 
out-of-the-way  farm-houses,  built  of 
the  i*ed  sandstone  of  the  country,  or 
of  grey  flag,  seamed  and  deltacd  with 
black  beams  of  timber,  many  of  them 
having  oid-fiishioned  granges  behind 
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tUtiht,  Hiifl  pondii  on  \fho9o  centre 
limUt  n¥t'\m,  Hml  by  vrhose  side  hens 
Uttiit'l.  l*'<N)t|mthH  traverse  these  downs, 
aifid  ftns  MKtn  running  through  the  yeU 
\hw  and  Mtutihly  corn-fields  which  ad- 
join  ihfiiM)  ancient  homesteads,  a  right 
oi'  |miihtt){o  never  denied  to  the  pedes- 
trian trom  long  usage. 

Along  one  of  these  ascending  paths 
a  young  man  is  now  advancing  ;  he  is 
bntiiHting  the  hill  quickly  and  actively. 
Il«  iri  young,  graceful,  and  singularly 
lin^posscssing  in  face  and  form ;  a 
cloak  depends  in  a  strap  from  his 
•ouldcrs.  His  name  is  Frank  Tre- 
vallyn,  and  he  has  just  crossed  over 
from  Liverpool,  where  he  had  been  to 
visit  an  invalided  cousin  lately  arrived 
at  that  port  on  sick  leave  from  his  re- 
giment at  Malta.  When  he  has  aU 
tained  the  crown  of  the  hill  he  pauses 
to  look  back.  Behind  him  is  the 
far-famed  Mersey,  with  its  everlast- 
ing  puffing,  panting,  red -chimneyed 
steamerlings,  darting  to  and  fro  across 
the  river,  like  many-coloured  water, 
birds  swimming  to  and  from  their 
nests;  and  here  are  moored  a  hun* 
drcd  merchantmen  of  diverse  tonnage 
and  destination ; — huge  argosies  from 
yellow  Cathay,  with  bales  of  crape  and 
chests  of  balmy  sichee  ;*  and  spice 
and  sugar-freighted  barks  from  the 
burning  occidental  seas ;  and  oily, 
tub-like  Greenland  whalers,  with  iron- 
strong  bulkheads,  and  bristling  har- 
poons on  the  deck,  bound  together 
like  the  old  Roman  fasces ;  and  spank- 
ing,  rakish  Yankee  liners,  with  trim 
rig  and  taper  spars,  from  old  Virginny 
or  the  broad  Hudson ;  and  large  hulks 
riding  high  in  the  water,  from  Mira- 
michi  and  the  great  timber  ports ;  and 
princely  teak-built  East  Indiamen,  in 
size  like  war-frigates,  with  a  whole 
hive  of  lithe  Lascars  swarmins  up  the 
rigging  ;  and  low  flying  flats  from  the 
Kuncom  Canal,  with  large  red  main- 
sails close-hauled  to  the  wind,  almost 
dij)ping  over  on  their  beam-ends, 
racing  through  the  water ;  and  all  of 
th(Mii  backed  by  ancient,  ill-savoured, 
and  fuliginous  Liverpool,  sweltering 
like  a  hchenioth  in  Ins  reeds,  behind 
her  forests  of  masts,  which  soar  from 
docks,  which  run  counter  to  the  ri- 
ver for  miles,  and  to  her  noble  pier- 
promenades,  which  stem  and  throw 


back  the  Mersey's  rapid  and  tnuddy 
wave ;  and  there  are  her  lofly,  manj- 
storied  warehouses —  plebeian  piilaoes^ 
yet  replete  with  the  material  divinity 
which    compels   the    homage  of  the 
proudest  knee  —  wealth ;  and  there  is 
old  smoke-dried  St.  Nicholas  (who  no 
man  ever  heard  of  as  the  patron  saint 
of  merchants,  whatever  he  may  be  of 
another  kind  of  **  free-traders  "),  who 
doth  to  the  sun   complain   daily  in 
querulous  chimes  of  how  his  tomb- 
stones are  insultedf  hourly  by  passing 
step  of  smug  clerk  or  hobnailed  carter ; 
and  there  are  the  paved  quays,  along 
which  ramble  and  roar  her  well-poised 
heavy   carts,   drawn  by  a  matchless 
breed  of  horses,  the  stateliest  steppen 
in  Knghtnd,  and  driven  by  frocked  and 
lace -booted  carters,   tvufn/uhg  mt^xth 
with  large  calves  to  theil:  legs,  and  long 
handles  to  their  whips ;  and  last  and- 
most  important  of  all,  ner  busy,  restless, 
enterprising,  anxious  merchants^  who 
are  the  lonls  as  well  as  the  sustaining 
spring  of  the  whole  landscape  of  life. 
But  a  far  different  scene  and  stream 
presented  themselves  to  our  young  pe- 
destrian af^er  he  had  left  the  Mersey 
behind  him,  and  had  topped  hill  after 
hill  with  rapid  pace  and  light  and 
agile  step,   for  he  was  now  fast  ap- 
proaching  where  Albion  and  Cambria 
sever,  and  in  a  few  miles  more  the 
broad  ami  sandy  estuary  of  the  River 
Dee  lay  before  him  in  the  clear,  blue 
light  of  a  fine  January  day.     Over  its 
sandy  surface  the  rising  tide  was  now 
rolling    in    its    waves,    with    yellow 
manes,  like  lion's  cubs,  chased  by  that 
stern  sky-hunter,  the  west  wind.     On 
the  north  Dee  bank,  or  Cheshire  side, 
all  glittering  in  the  pride  of  whitewash 
and    ereenery,   stands  the    pompous 
little  namlet   yclept  Park^ate,    once 
honoured  in  being  an  Irish   packet 
station,    now    studded   with  catholic 
bathing  booths,  where  the  sexes  pro. 
miscuously  and  innocuously  invade  the 
briny  flood  together  ;  and  dotted  with 
marine  cottages  with  green  doors,  brass 
knockers,  and  mignionette  plantations 
under  the   windowp,   and  hedges  on 
which  oil-silk  bathing-caps  recline  in 
picture8(pie  attitudes ;  or  yellow,  preen, 
and  purple  chemisettes  repose  in  ex* 
panded  prostration,   exhaling  super* 
abundant  saline  to  the  sun,  and  tended 


*  The  Chinese  name  for  the  Soacbong  tea. 
t  "  Insultani  tumulo.** 
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by  red  .legged  Naiadi  or  wave- stem- 
ming,  dipping,  wading  Nereid.  Across 
the  grey  waters  of  old  Dee,  about  five 
miles  over,  lie  the  hills  of  Flintshire^ 
shelving  down  to  a  plain  of  broken, 
patched,  and  pooly  sea-marsh  and  ar- 
tificial mound  or  cop,  thrown  up  Dutch 
fashion,  to  keep  out  the  tide  and  pre- 
serve the  tillage.  Enormous  banks  of 
mud  are  here,  thick  enough  to  enamour 
an  alligator,  and  hopelessly  unredeem- 
able ;  hot  smelting-houses  stand  with 
a  long  chimney  at  their  end,  like  the 
upright  spout  of  an  old-fashioned  tea- 
pot ;  coal-pits  also  abound,  with  tall, 
outlandish  steam- pumps  to  keep  them 
dry ;  and  eastward  to  all,  and  higher 
up,  appears  the  stately  quadrangular 
ruin  of  Flint  Castle,  where  our  Richard 
II.  passed  some  captive  hours  before 
his  abdication  and  death,  with  its 
fianking  round  towers  and  sea- beaten 
wall  hanging  over  the  river,  which  in 
this  place  keeps  its  character,  and  pre- 
serves its  channel,  after  a  twelve  miles' 
nm  from  that  handsome  old  dowager 
city,  Chester  —  a  perfect  Ninon  de 
VEncloM  of  stone,  mortar,  and  timber, 
around  whose  fair  walls,  and  witch-like 
domiciles,  and  quaint,  ancient  rows, 
and  noble  castle,  and  smooth,  green 
roudee,  this  gentle  river  Dee  runs  its 
course  admiring,  in  its  long  passage 
from  th^  Welsh  hills  to  the  Irish  Sea. 

Beyond  this  skirting  sea-board  of 
ruin,  marsh,  and  manufactory,  the 
country  runs  up  verdantly  into  many 
a  beautiful  dingle,  and  rural  wilder- 
ness, and  painted  nook,  and  enamelled 
table-land,  where  brooks  dash,  and 
trees  grow,  and  where  some  fair  and 
handsome  mansions  stand,  the  resi- 
dences of  the  gentry  of  the  country. 

At  this  time  it  is  winter  in  sky,  and 
earth,  and  air;  true,  the  evening  is 
frosty  and  bright,  but  ever}'thing  indi- 
cates  unsettled  weather.  A  large  and 
roomy  ferry-boat,  made  for  carrying 
passengers  and  also  cattle,  and  lugger- 
i*i^g^»  is  rocking  at  the  Parkgate 
Pier,  on  the  stones  of  which  are  seen 
a  knot  of  old  Welsh  market-women, 
in  blue  cloaks  and  high  steeple  hats, 
like  the  picture  of  Mother  Shipton  ; 
they  are  engaged  in  a  clattering  con- 
troversy on  the  weather.  David 
Prichard,  the  skipper  of  the  lugger, 
and  a  fine,  handsome,  sailorly-looking 
man,  stands  behind  the  old  ladies ;  and 
his  crew,  consisting  of  his  son  and  two 
other  boatmen,  are  getting  their  tackle 
into  order.    Old  Breezer,  the  master 


of  the  ferry-house,  who  is  this  moment 
three  points  in  the  wind  himself,  hav- 
ing been,  I  grieve  to  say,  splicing  the 
mainbrace  all  the  morning  in  company 
with  the  rum-bottle,  has  come  down 
to  the  pier  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of 
swearing  at  the  weather  and  calming 
the  meteorological  solicitude  of  the  an- 
cient henwives ;  and  the  party  is  now 
joined  by  our  young  pedestrian,  who 
was  received  with  great  respect  and 
attention  by  them  all. 

The  evening  certainly  was  rapidly 
assuming  a  very  threatening  aspect: 
the  waves  were  foaming  and  tumbling 
up  the  estuary  like  a  herd  of  angry 
bisons ;  the  sky  fast  becoming  crimson, 
streaked  and  coppery ;  the  air  sharp " 
and  ringing  ;  and  the  but  of  the  wind 
showed  a  mass  of  dirty  white  and  iron- 
coloured  clouds,  which  augured  coming 
snow  and  storm ;  the  white  gulls  were 
lighting  on  the  beach,  and  an  atten- 
tive ear  might  catch  the  scream  of  the 
curlew,  or  the  deep  boom  of  the  bit- 
tern, as  they  came  faintly  up  on  the 
wind  from  the  dreary  salt  marshes 
which  line  the  Cheshire  bank  of  the 
river  in  the  direction  of  Hoylake. 

"  Well,  Prichard,  when  do  you  cast 
off?"  cried  the  young  man,  in  a  rich 
and  joyous  voice.  *♦  You  are  not 
afraid  of  this  squall  of  wind,  I  am 
sure.  I  promised  to  be  home  to  din- 
ner at  seven  o'clock,  wind  and  weather 
permitting,  and  here  I  am,"  said  the 
young  man,  jumping  into  the  boat  as 
he  spoke ;  "  so  let's  be  off,  for  if  my 
pocket  almanac  be  true,  the  tide  will 
be  on  the  ebb  in  half-an-hour." 

The  boatmen  crowded  afler  him, 
Mr.  Breezer  pving  a  drunken  signal 
of  assent,  while  the  hats  and  heads  of 
the  old  Welsh  women  were  huddled 
more  closely  than  ever  together  in 
noisy  controversy  whether  they  should 
commit  themselves  and  their  baskets 
to  the  "Parkgate  water'*  on  such  a 
foreboding  evening  as  this.  Appa- 
rently they  soon  came  to  the  decision-^ 
the  time  being  pressing — that  discre- 
tion was  the  better  part  of  valour ;  and 
each  ancient  dame,  shouldering  her 
empty  basket,  followed  along  the  pier 
Mr.  Breezer,  who  returned  to  finish 
his  rum  and  water,  if  such  it  could  be 
called,  where  the  former  element  pre- 
ponderated over  the  latter  in  a  pro- 
portion of  three  to  one. 

The  broad  sails  were  now  hoisted, 
the  men  took  their  station  at  the  sheets, 
the  skipper  seixed  the  liUer,  and  the 
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good  Itigger,  Northop  La8s>  swung 
off  from  the  pier>  and,  as  the  wind 
caught  and  filled  her  canvas,  she  went 
flopping  through  the  water  like  a  wild 
swan,  or  a  dolphin  on  a  cruise. 

*•  We  shall  have  a  long  passage,  I 
fear,  Frichard,"  said  the  young  gentle- 
man. 

**  Av,  ay,  Mr.  Trevallyn,"  answered 
the  helmsman.  **  We  never  shall  fetch 
Flint  Pier  under  half-a-dozen  tacks; 
but  if  the  night  holds  on  clear,  and  we 
have  the  lights  on  the  Welsh  shore  to 
guide  us,  with  God's  help,  we  shall  be 
broadside  of  the  old  Castle  in  two 
hours.  There  is  a  great  moon  now, 
but  she  is  too  late  for  us,  and  will  not 
rise  till  ten  o'clock." 

The  young  man  did  not  answer,  but 
seemed  intent  on  making  himself  up 
for  a  long  night  passage,  investing  his 
person  in  the  dread-nought  pilot  jacket 
be  had  hitherto  worn  slung  from  his 
shoulders,  pulling  his  hat  lirmly  over 
his  eyes,  thrusting  his  hands  deep  in 
his  coat-pockets,  and  seeming  to  settle 
himself  to  sleep,  and  happy  dreams,  if 
one  night  judge  by  the  smile  wliich 
played  upon  his  lips. 

For  about  half  an-hour  the  lugger 
ran  gaily  up  the  estuary  before  the 
wind,  with  her  bows  slightly  bent  to- 
wards the  Welsh  coast.  Meantime 
the  sun  had  set,  carnationed  in  a  pink 
and  hazy  hue,  and  the  gule  got  up 
strong  and  singing ;  so  that  when 
Pricbard  called  to  his  men  to  stand  by 
the  sheets  that  the  lugger  might  go 
about  on  her  starboard  tack,  and  the 
young  gentleman  had  started  from  his 
dreams,  the  whole  aspect  of  aflairs  was 
altered.  The  boat  now  had  lulled  up  in 
the  wind,  and  her  bow  beating  against 
the  gale,  threw  up  volumes  of  spray, 
drenching  the  whole  paity,  and  in  a 
short  time  setting  them  to  bale  the 
boat  to  keep  her  in  ti*im,  until  she 
went  round  again,  when  they  had  rest. 
This  continued  more  than  an  hour, 
during  which  time  the  Northop 
Lass  had  sailed  over  twice  the  dis- 
tance from  Parkgate  to  Flint  in  her 
successive  tacks  and  stretches.  Gra- 
dually it  was  apparent  that  she  had 
made  good  way :  the  lights  at  Bagiit 
and  Fhut  twinkled  more  neai'ly,  and 
to  the  ardent  gaze  of  young  Tre- 
vallyn the  spectnd  outlines  of  the  old 
castle  were  all  but  visible  in  the  hazy 
light  of  the  stars. 

They  were  now  running  on  the  star- 
board  tavk   pretty  smooihly,    when 


suddenly  the  skipper  spoke.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  sorrowful  temperament,  but 
grcatly  respected  for  his  honesty,  his 
daring,  yet  quiet  intrepidity,  and  his 
seamanship.  On  this  occasion  he  spoke 
in  a  low  but  firm  voicc-^ 

**  How  sharp  the  wind  cuts  now ; 
there  is  some  change  taking  place  in 
the  night — I  fear  we  shall  have  snow. 
I  am  certain  there  is  a  large  storm- 
cloud  blowing  up  from  the  westward, 
for  I  observe  the  stars  are  going  out 
one  by  one." 

Scarcely  had  he  ceased  to  speak 
when  a  squall  of  wind  almost  split  the 
sails,  and  bowed  the  gunwale  of  the 
lugger  to  the  sea,  till  the  water  nearly 
ran  over;  and  the  next  moment  the 
snow-storm  broke  upon  them. 

Upon  them,  and  behind  them,  fol- 
lowing fast  on  the  dark  wind ;  before 
them,  and  above  them,  falling  thickly 
and  hurriedly  in  myriads  came  down  the 
SNOW.  > LAKES,  darting,  sweeping,  beat- 
ing, blinding,  chilling,  pervading,  be- 
clouding all  vision,  thickening  the  air 
into  im|)ervious  gloom,  stunning  sense, 
and  almost  stupefying  life,  loading 
the  canvas,  and  clinging  in  fantastic 
fringes  round  every  brace,  and  spar, 
and  rope,  and  only  failing  to  brinff 
hindrance  and  misery  when  it  fell  ana 
melted  in  the  yeasty  and  fire-crested 
waves,  through  which  the  vessel  ran 
wildly  now,  as  if  blinded  by  despair,  to 
her  own  destruction. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  the 
voice  of  young  Trevallyn  sounded  high 
and  hopeful — 

"Take  heart,  Prichard  ;  we  shall 
do  yet ;  this  cannot  last  long,  and  yon 
know  I  have  been  with  you  on  this 
Dee  of  ours  on  some  nights  nearly  as 
bad  as  this." 

''Never,  sir,*'  said  the  skipper,  in 
his  deep  and  melancholy  voice  ;  **  I 
never  was  on  the  Dee  in  such  a  wild 
blast  as  this  is  coming  on  to  be,  and  I 
have  lived  on  her  banks  and  sailed  on 
her  waters  for  forty  years  —  nearly 
double  your  natural  life,  sir ;  yet  I  do 
not  care  so  much  for  the  wind,  for  the 
lugger  is  a  tight  and  steady  craft,  and 
this  snow-gust  will  soon  blow  itself  out, 
terrible  as  it  is ;  it  is  only  a  very  bad 
Dee  squall.  But  if  the  gale  and  dark- 
ness  continue,  God  alone,  Mr.  Tre- 
vallyn, can  keep  us  from  fouling  on 
some  of  the  banks  and,  perhaps,  bump- 
ing to  pieces.  Do  you  know,  sir,  these 
are  the  neap  tides  ?  and  the  '  Goat's 

Buck/  has  never  more  than  two  feet 
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crater  on  it  in  the  highest  springs ;  and 
it  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  living 
man  to  say  what  our  course  is  in  such 
a  blinding  storm  as  this.'* 

So  saying,  he  drew  his  large  and  ice- 
cold  hand  across  his  eyes  to  clear 
away  the  snow,  and  dragging  at  the 
short,  thick  tiller  with  all  his  might 
to  keep  the  craft  steady,  he  stooped 
and  peered  out  anxiously  into  the 
snow-flecked  darkness.  The  two  men 
in     the    bows   of    the    boat   seemed 

?alsied  with  cold  and  fear ;  and  even 
'revallyn,  though  a  man  of  great  con- 
stitutional intrepidity,  had  his  own 
misgivings  as  to  the  probable  event  of 
the  night.  Meanwhile  the  boat  stag- 
gered on  amidst  the  storm,  like  a 
wounded  war-horse  in  a  battle  charge 
— the  fierce  waves  following  fast,  and 
yellowing  over  her  stern,  while  her  in- 
terior seemed  like  a  winding  sheet, 
prepared  to  wrap  the  five  devoted  men 
who  sat  within  her,  awaiting  their 
doom.  Hark  I  the  lugger  is  ground- 
ing I  scrape— scrape ;  bump — bump ; 
she  is  on  the  bank ;  now  she  hangs 
upon  its  ridge  ;  and  now  she  has 
plunged  into  deep  water  again. 

*'  God  be  thanked,  we  are  over  that ; 
I  thought  we  were  lost,  or  that  our 
rudder  would  have  been  unshipped  at 
least,  but  all  is  right,"  said  Prichard. 
"Now,  sir,  I  know  where  we  are: 
that  bank  we  passed  over  is  '  the 
Kid ;'  the  larger  bank,  which  we  call 
the  '  Goat's  Back,'  is  a  mile  a-head  of 
us,  but  there  is  a  deep  channel  between 
the  two,  which  I  will,  with  God's  help, 
try  and  run  down,  if  I  could  get  the 
lugger  about  on  the  starboard  tack. 
Ten  minutes'  sail  would  bring  us  past 
the  tail  of  both  these  dangerous  shoals ; 
so  here  goes,  in  God's  name.  Stand 
by  the  mainsheet,  boys — a- bout  ship;" 
but  the  gallant  lugger  missed  stays, 
for  thicker,  faster  fell  the  snow-fiakes, 
and  the  gusty  gale  blew  more  fiercely 
still,  and  the  boat,  resisting  all  attempts 
to  tack  her,  after  one  or  two  tremen- 
dous plunges,  fell  off  again  back  into 
her  former  course,  rushing  on  like  a 
maniac  through  foam  and  flakes, 
whitening  and  whirling  around  her  in 
air  and  sea. 

Again  Prichard's  voice  t?as  heard 
above  the  storm — 

"Ease  her — ease  her,  boys;  down 
with  the  mainsail,  and  slack  the  jib; 
we  will  drive  with  it  and  the  mizen." 

The  sailors  had  only  time  to  obey 
these  grd«r^  when  t^e  next  laomenfc 


the  lugger  grounded  in  sofl,  deep  sand, 
with  such  a  shock  as  threw  the  skipper 
from  his  seat,  and  prcdpitatcd  Tre- 
valiyn  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Tho 
next  moment  the  former  had  sprung 
to  his  legs,  and  was  hallooing  to  the 
men  to  cast  the  large  anchor  over  the 
bows,  and  pin  the  lugger  to  the  bank. 

**Leap  out — leap  out,  Mr.Trevallyn; 
run  along  the  jib-boom,  sir,  and  leap 
denr  of  the  spray.  The  bank  is  high 
and  dry,  and  very  steep  here,  and  we 
are  saved  from  drownmg  this  night ; 
but  all  the  hawsers  in  Liverpool  would 
scarce  draw  the  Nortbop  Lass  from 
ofl'the  Goat*s  Back  till  this  gale  breaks, 
and  the  morning  tide  floats  her." 

The  sailors  had  got  the  mast  out 
of  its  step,  and  laid  it  down  in  the 
boat,  and  had  all  jumped  on  shore. 
The  blast,  which  had  for  a  moment 
lulled,  came  down  now  with  tenfold 
fury,  lashing  the  spray  up  in  drenching 
volumes  furiously  against  the  men  who, 
by  Prichard's  advice,  cowered  down 
under  the  shelter  of  the  bows  of  the 
lugger,  which  were  fast  jammed  in  the 
sand,  and  formed  a  kind  of  rude  and 
insu^cient  protection.  Any  measure 
of  storm  which  they  had  hitherto  sus- 
tained, was  as  nothing  compared  to 
the  ragiog  whirlwind  which  now  arose. 
The  blast  and  the  howl  in  the  air  was 
horrible,  like  the  roaring  of  a  tornado 
through  a  forest  of  tropical  oaks ;  and 
the  snow-flakes,  driven  horizontally 
and  madly  in  the  air,  were  carried 
over  them  like  a  flashing  stream  of 
dim  light,  mingled,  as  it  were,  with 
loud  and  passionate  voices.  The  men 
crouching  wei*e  silent ;  in  fact  it  was 
useless  to  make  any  attempt  to  com- 
municate by  speech,  for  they  could 
not  have  heard  each  other  had  they 
spokeu,  for  the  din  and  tumult  of  the 
elements.  At  last  a  slight  lull  came 
on,  and  the  deep  tones  of  Prichard 
were  audible— 

"  This  is  the  tail  of  the  storm, 
Mr.  Trevallyn;  the  gale  must  soon 
blow  itself  to  pieces.  God  be  thank- 
ed, we  are  not  now  on  the  water^ 
for  no  power  on  earth  could  have 
kept  us  from  foundering  under  that 
last  dreadful  scud  of  wind.  I  do 
think  the  stonn  is  breaking,  and  it  is 
getting  light  to  what  it  was  ;  you  see 
the  spray  does  not  reach  us  now,  and 
the  tide  is  running  fast  from  the  bank. 
We  shall  have  a  cold  night  here,  but 
the  moon  will  be  up  all  the  time,  and, 
how  suddenly  the  wind  is  falling*    I 
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think  we  mny  stand   up  safely  now, 
and  try  to  look  about  us." 

So  saying,  he  abandoned  his  cowering 
position,  and  they  all  stood  erect  on  their 
feet,  and  the  sight  that  met  their  eyes  was 
wonderful  and  magnificent ;  the  snow 
had  entirely  ceased,  and  the  gale  much 
subsided.  Above  them,  the  clouds  of 
heaven  were  rapidly  parting,  reveal- 
ing the  clear  dark  blue,  lit  up  by  a 
bright  full  moon,  which  had  just  top- 
pea  the  Welsh  hills,  and  arraying  her- 
self in  her  beauty,  seemed  prepared 
for  her  long  night's  journey.  Behind 
them  was  the  grey  wet  bank,  looking 
like  an  enormous  stranded  sea-monster; 
and  around  them  was  the  still  vexed 
and  mad  sea.  The  white  clouds  were 
rapidly  parting  in  the  sky,  and  forming 
a  glorious  bright  arch,  under  which 
the  moon  was  now  advancing  along 
the  purple  dome;  and  as  Trevallyn 
gazed,  pious  thoughts  passed  over  his 
mind,  and  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
poured  from  his  lips-^the  men,  whose 
nearts  were  softened  by  their  escape, 
uncovering  their  heads,  and  fervently 
joining  in  the  same  —  for  it  seemed  to 
the  young  man  as  if  Grod  were  speak, 
ing  to  him  from  that  high  vault,  in  the 
words  of  promise  he  had  learned  at  his 
mother's  knee-— ''  When  thou  passeth 
through  the  water,  I  will  be  with  thee, 
and  through  the  rivers  they  shall  not 
overflow  thee,  for  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,  thy  Saviour." 

The  whole  party  now  rapidly  paced 
the  bank,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
warmth  to  their  chilled  frames,  and 
drying  their  wet  garments.  In  the 
east  the  storm  was  retreating  like 
a  routed  army ;  and  the  last  battalion 
of  clouds,  broken  and  scattered,  was 
flying  down  the  face  of  the  heavens, 
as  ii*  subdued  by  the  majesty  and  beau- 
ty  of  the  moon,  who,  in  her  quiet 
loveliness,  was  gradually  asserting  her 
reign,  and  assuming  a  more  exten. 
sive  field  for  her  radiance,  filling  the 
lately  distracted  sk^  with  light,  and 
peace,  and  glor^,  like  the  advent  of 
some  beatific  spirit  from  heaven  after 
the  expulsion  of  a  demon.  The  sea, 
too,  was  settling  into  calmness ;  specks 
of  sandbanks  here  and  there  began  to 
rise,  becoming  larger  and  more  promi. 
nent,  as  the  mighty  estuary  rapidly 
and  rushingly  emptied  itself  of  its 
waters,  which  ran  like  an  immense 
mill-race  to  meet  the  great  ocean  from 
whose  bosom  they  had  been  diverted, 
and  join  its  jabilant  waves  la  their  deep 


boominga  and  breakings  as^  daj  and 
night,  they  sweep  and  welter  round  the 
white  clifls  of  fair  and  happy  England. 

Suddenly  a  thought  came  into  Mr. 
Trevallyn*s  mind,  and  he  whispered 
into  Prichard's  ear,  who,  smiling,  said-. 

**  It  is  a  bold  thing,  sir,  but  it  com  be 
done ;  and  as  it  is  ten  o'clock  now>  yon 
may  attempt  it  at  midnight." 


A  bright,  warm  drawing-room,  ir- 
radiated with  lamp  and  fire  light» 
glowing  with  every  comfort  and  hix- 
ury  which  taste  could  select  or  wealth 
procure  —  in  fact,  the  very  antipodes 
of  the  cold  and  desolate  scene  jost 
described,  with  the  five  wear^  casta- 
ways  walking  in  the  moonbght  on 
their  sandbank,  and  the  sea  pealing 
round  them  its  drearjr  and  savage  se- 
renade,  and  their  fnenda  far  away. 
In  the  room  I  speak  of,  the  artificud 
warmth  and  brightness  seemed  almost 
to  ignore  the  cold  and  winter  without. 
Here  were  pictures  and  books;  and 
what  are  books  but  pictures-^-portraits 
of  the  inward  features  of  God's  gifted 
ones,  and  landscapes  of  their  mind- 
scenery  ?  Here  was  a  blazing  fire, 
and  thick  velvet  rug,  and  sofa- tables 
covered  with  prints  and  periodicals, 
and  music  for  the  ear  and  heart,  and 
tea  for  the  palate,  and  conversation  to 
while  the  halting  time,  and  refinement 
to  gild  the  scene,  and  strong  affection, 
reciprocating  and  circulating,  to  throw 
a  binding  charm  and  chain  round  alL 

And  the  time  did  halt;  for  where 
expectation  is  a  prominent  guest,  time 
doth  ever  limp ;  and  what  was  the  ob- 
ject of  their  expectation  ? 

Why,  this  was  "  The  Briary,"  the 
fine  old  hall  of  the  Trevallyns;  and 
here  were  Frank's  father  and  mother^ 
and  his  three  gentle  sisters,  and  a  cer- 
tain beautiful  Caroline  Massie— a  ward 
of  Mr.  Trevallyn's,  and  a  kinswoman^ 
too  —  a  Welshwoman,  from  the  valley 
of  the  Dee,  with  the  small  aristocratio 
head,  and  the  brown  faithful  eye  with 
silk  lashes,  and  the  chiselled  fea- 
tures and  sweet  mouth,  and  lovely 
shape,  which  so  many  of  her  faxr  coun- 
trywomen possess ;  and  her  voice,  like 
Cordelia's,  was  soft  and  low,  whether 
she  spoke  or  sung,  aud  she  never  war. 
bled  with  so  much  feeling  as  when  ac* 
companied  by  her  cousin  Frank's  rich 
and  manly  tenor.  But  alas  1  poor 
Frank  was  listening  now  to  difi*erent 
music-»the  roaring  of  the  sea^surf  and 
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snowy  gust,  in  the  midst  of  a  raging 
tide.  He  hod  not  kept  his  tryste  at 
dinner-time,  and  now  it  was  nine 
o'clock ;  and  they  dispatched  a  servant 
down  to  Flint,  to  learn  tidings  of  the 
boat ;  and  the  singing  waxed  lifeless, 
and  the  piano  was  deserted,  and  the 
tea  untasted,  and  conversation  drooped 
apace  —  for  they  looked  for  one  who 
arrived  not ;  and  the  family  closed 
round  the  hearth,  and  sat  looking  into 
the  fire,  and  listening  for  his  step  on 
the  stair.  The  wind  howled  dismally 
among  the  chimneys  of  the  old  hall ; 
Mr.  Trevallyn  arose,  and,  advancing 
to  a  window,  drew  aside  the  heavy 
curtain,  and  unhasping  the  shutter, 
looked  out. 

*'  It  is  a  dreadful  night,"  he  said  ; 
**  the  air  is  full  of  snow-flakes  and  dark- 
ness ;  I  fear  the  storm  will  be  severely 
felt  on  the  ferry." 

They  all  came  to  the  window,  and 
scanned  the  darkness,  and  each  again 
looked  and  listened  ;  but  no  sound  but 
the  striving  of  the  mad,  raving  wind, 
and  no  sight  but  the  whirling,  beating 
snow-flakes,  falling  and  feathering 
with  their  freezing  wool  the  dark  panes 
outside  of  the  large  oriel  window  they 
were  standing  in,  and  clinging,  like 
outcasts  of  the  clouds,  to  every  lintel 
and  cut-stone  shield,  and  "buttress 
and  coign,"  doorway  and  window, 
mull  ion  of  the  old  hall. 

The  groom  now  returned ;  he  had 
been  at  the  Flint  hotel,  «  The  Royal 
Oak,"  and  the  folk  there  had  given  it 
as  their  deliberate  opinion,  founded  on 
evidence  surpassing  all  that  geometry 
could  furnish  or  logic  produce,  that 
the  ferry-boat  had  never  left  the  Parh- 
gate  pier  at  all,  inasmuch  as  Mat- 
ty  Davis,  Susy  Davis,  Ally  Davis, 
Debby  Davis,  Winny  Price,  Etty 
Jones,  Jane  Williams,  and  £liza  Ed- 
wards —  all  eight  ancient  and  regular 
mercantile  characters  in  the  cock,  hen, 
duck,  chicken,  and  egg  department — 
had  not  arrived ;  ergo,  the  boat  which 
was  bound  to  bring  them  had  never 
set  out— Q.E.D.  At  this  the  family 
were  scarcely  amused,  and  not  at  all 
assured ;  for  as  the  servant  left  the 
room,  a  blast  of  sounding  wind  broke 
against  the  house,  with  a  wild  whoop, 
like  the  yell  of  a  hundred  Indian  war- 
riors, and  for  nearly  ten  minutes  the 
storm,  in  utter  and  most  unbridled  ve- 
hemence, went  raging  and  roaring  with 
extraordinary  fury  around  the  Hall, 
threatening  QTery  moment  to  blow  Uie 


window-sashes  in,  and  all  but  rocking 
the  strong  stones  of  the  mansion  to  their 
foundation.  With  such  a  weight  of  soli- 
citude on  their  minds,  the  party  found  in 
their  stated  and  simple  family  worship 
sustainment  and  solace ;  and,  casting 
their  burthen  of  care  upon  Him  who 
once  himself  trod  the  waves  into  peace, 
and  subdued  the  storm,  and  cried  to 
fearful  hearts,  through  gloom  and  night, 
"  Be  not  afraid,'*  they  felt  they 
had  not  been  denied  the  comfort  they 
had  asked  for,  and  as  an  augury  of 
good  (they  could  not  but  take  it  as 
such),  as  they  rose  from  their  knees 
the  tempest  lulled. 

They  were  now  sitting  round  the 
parlour  fire,  after  partaking  of  their 
usual  light  supper,  and  the  clock  has 
chimed  eleven,  when  a  knock  is  heard 
at  the  hall-door.  It  was  not  Frank's 
knock ;  it  was  a  single  knock  —  it  was 
an  anxious  knock.  All  went  towards 
the  door,  and  Frank's  favourite  game- 
keeper appeared.  He  said  he  had 
been  watching  under  the  arch  of  the 
old  castle  for  two  hours,  but  no  boat 
had,  or  could  come  in  now,  for  the 
tide  was  running  fast  out,  and  his  firm 
belief  was,  that  "  Davie  Prichard  was 
too  good  and  wise  a  seaman  to  put  to 
sea  in  such  a  storm  as  had  just  blown." 

"John,"  said  Mr.  Trevallyn,  ad- 
vancing, '*  what  is  that  light  you  are 
standing  in  ?" 

**  It  IS  from  the  hall-door,  sir.  There 
is  a  great  moon  in  the  sky  after  the 
storm,  sir." 

The  whole  family  came  into  the 
hall,  and,  standing  at  the  open  door, 
looked  out  on  the  glorious  mght.  It 
was  a  beautiful  scene ;  the  lawn  and 
old  garden,  which  lay  in  a  hollow  on 
the  left,  were  covered  with  one  daz- 
zling veil  of  spotless  argentine;  the 
snow-flakes,  which  had  drifted  here  and 
there,  lay  thick,  and  soft,  and  untrod- 
den, like  a  carpet  of  purest  swan-down, 
save  where  a  slight  frost  had  crisped 
their  surface,  when  it  glittered  like  a 
field  of  chased  silver.  The  moon  rode 
through  the  heavens,  dazzlingly  bright ; 
the  storm  had  passed  away,  and  was 
silent ;  the  air  cold,  but  sweet  and 
buoyant;  the  purple  heaven,  with  a 
few  pale  stars  scarce  visible,  looking 
so  calmly  down  on  this  white,  cold, 
chaste  earth,  arrayed  in  snowy  robes, 
alike  as  if  for  bridal  or  for  burial. 

''Can  sin  and  sorrow  dwell  in  a 
world  which  looks  so  fair  and  spotless?" 
said  Mr.  Trevallyn.   «<  Alas  i  this  das* 
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zling  snow-scene  needs  but  to-morrow's 
sun  for  man  to  rise»  and  tread  it  all 
into  darkness  and  mire.'* 

And  the  gentle  cousiu^  who  had 
her  own  reasons  for  feeling  as  anxious- 
ly and  keenly  as  any  of  the  family^ 
thought  of  that  exquisite  Irish  melody 
in  which  the  same  sentiment  is  to  be 
found :— > 

**  For  time  will  come  iirith  all  ita  blights— 
The  ruined  hope,  the  friend  unkind, 
And  love,  who  Icavea  where'er  he  lights 
A  chilled  or  burning  henrt  behind  i 
And  youthf  tehich  like  pure  tnoto  appears^ 
Ere  suilied  by  the  darkeniuff  rain. 
When  once  'tis  touched  by  sorrow*s  teare^ 
It  never  looks  $o  briglU  again,'* 

The  family  now  retired  to  rest, 
much  assured  that  all  was  well  —  the 
beauty  of  the  night  tending  uncon. 
sciously  to  calm  them  ;  and  before  the 
midnight  hour  had  sounded,  almost 
the  whole  household  had  forgotten 
their  anxiety  in  sleep  —  all  but  two, 
who  sat  together  over  the  dying  em- 
bers of  their  fire,  in  the  chamber  which 
contained  their  beds.  These  were 
Alice  Trevallyn,  Frank's  favourite  sis- 
ter, and  the  lovely  cousin,  Caroline 
Massie.  They  had  not  been  comforted ; 
but  all  too  uneasy  in  their  minds  for 
sleep,  or  anything  but  extreme  and 
anxious  watchfulness,  they  sat  over 
the  fire  hour  after  hour,  as  girls  will 
do,  discussing  the  probabilities  and 
possibilities  of  Frank's  case,  till  their 
candles  were  almost  burnt  out  in  their 
sockets,  and  the  chimes  of  the  old 
clock  from  the  Hall  sounded  two,  and 
were  answered  by  the  farm-yard  clock, 
heard  distinctly  in  the  frosty  air,  and 
in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  accom- 
panied in  its  proclamation  of  the  hour 
oy  sundry  timepieces  from  room  and 
passage — all  announcing  theinevitable 
progress  and  fated  course  of  human 
life.  Words  are  weak  to  express 
how  these  solitary  sounds  smote  into 
the  hearts  of  these  two  gentle  poor 
cirls,  as  they  sat  together  in  their 
loneliness  and  dejectedness  over  their 
expiring  fire,  striving  with  a  spirit  of 
gloom  they  could  not  conquer,  and 
hoping  against  hope. 

Hark  I  a  tremendous  knock  at  the 
ball,  violating  all  the  quiet  sanctities 
of  the  old  Hall.  Hark  1  a  second  and 
a  third,  loud  enough  to  wake  the  seven 
sleepers ;  not  the  timid  knock  of  a  be- 
lated traveller  asking  shelter — not  the 
servile  knocking  of  a  domestic,  but  a 
loud,  imperative,  ringing,  pealing 
taotarara  of  one  wUo  felt  he  had  a 


right  to  fright  the  old  Hall  from  its 
propriety,  and  awake  its  echoes  as  well 
as  Its  occupants  at  this  unseasonable 
and  grisly  hour  in  the  morning.  The 
appeal  to  the  iron  heart  of  the  knocker 
was  followed  up  by  the  clear  and  very 
melodious  whistle  of  a  bar  in  the 
Norma, 

''  Oh,  Gfod  be  praised — it  is  Frank, 
it  is  Frank,'*  cried  Alice  Trevallyn  to 
her  companion,  whose  eyes  sparkled, 
and  whose  frame  trembled  with  the 
agitation  of  joy  she  could  not  conceal. 

Another  tremendous  and  most  im- 
patient  knock,  and  whistling  repeated. 
Alice  Hung  up  the  window  of  her  room, 
when  a  clear  and  manly  voice  sung 
out — <'  I  say,  good  folk,  are  you  going 
to  let  me  in  to-night?"  while  Alice's 
soft  tones  answered—''  Coming,  dear- 
est Frank,  coming.** 

By  this  time  the  whole  house  was 
up  and  stirring;  the  costuuies  of  some 
of  the  family  being  rather  en  masquBf 
whereas  that  of  the  fair  Caroline  was 
not  only  highly  en  regie,  but  quite  be- 
coming. 

The  arrival  himself  looked  like 
Petruchio,  "marvellously  ill-favour- 
ed," and  dreadfully  weather-battered 
and  wind-beaten;  his  handsome  face 
pale,  and  streaked  with  dirt ;  his  dark 
curls  all  rimed  with  snow  and  salt; 
his  hat  an  utter  ruin ;  his  shirt  dis- 
coloured with  mud  and  sand ;  his 
clothes  all  shapeless  and  spoiled,  and 
looking  as  if  they  had  been  lying  in 
n  horsepond  for  a  week.  But  what 
recked  all  this  when  his  eyes  were  as 
stars  for  brightness,  and  his  smile  full 
of  health  and  pleasure,  and  his  voice 
hkc  a  gush  of  music ;  and  he  declared 
he  wanted  nothing  but  a  gpod  supper 
and  a  night's  rest  to  be  all  ri^ht  again? 
"For,"  said  he,  '*  in  last  night's  gale 
we  were  shoaled  on  the  Goat's  Back ; 
and,  as  the  weather  cleared  immediately 
afler,  I  waited  for  three-quarters'  ebb ; 
and  there  being  a  fine  moon,  I  started 
from  the  Bank  with  Prichard's  son, 
who  knew  the  way  across  the  sands  ; 
and  though  oflen  up  to  our  ankles  in 
water,  by  keeping  high  up,  and  avoid- 
ing the  quicksands  in  the  bed  of  the 
estuary,  and  our  way  becoming  easier 
every  moment,  we  forded  the  Dee,  and 
landed  under  the  east  tower  half  an 
hour  ago ;  and  right  glad  was  I,"  con- 
tinued the  young  man,  "  to  see  the  old 
ruins,  and  the  ugly  Goal,  and  the 
quaint,  square  summei'^-house,  with  its 
ndiculoufl  weather-cook,  and  the  paved 
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path  before  it,  and  the  rectory-lane, 
and  red-brick,  tumble-down  old  Par- 
Bonage,  and  to  find  myself  here  once 
more." 

Another  hour,  and  the  whole  house- 
hold is  at  rest.  The  light  of  ^ace 
had  come  in  with  him  who  had  arrived, 
and  the  shadow  of  anxiety  had  been 
absorbed  in  its  brightness.  The  moon 
poured  her  silver  in  streams  upon 
every  window  of  the  old  afid  time- 
honoured  hall,  but  she  had  no  beam 
softer  or  more  tender  than  the  deep 
peace  fulfilling  the  bosoms  of  the 
sleepers  there.  Once  or  twice  a  light 
cloud  would  drifl  up  the  night  sky, 
and  a  few  scattered  snow-flakes  would 
fall;  but  softly  and  reverently,  as  if 
honouring  and  respecting  the  true  and 


happy  hearts  which  beat  within  its 
portals,  and  nothing  could  surpass  the 
deep  entrancing  and  poetic  quietude. 


Hark !  a  frightful,  splitting,  jarring, 
clattering  peal  of  bells,  as  if  from 
twenty  enraged  muffin-men.  Oh,  hor- 
rible discord,  how  you  have  scattered 
and  frighted  away  the  loveliest  scenes 
and  sweetest  visions.  But,  gentle 
reader,  'tis  only  the  punctual  matter- 
of-fact  Teresa  rmging  the  small  dinner- 
bell,  which  summons  our  unwilling 
and  not-at-all  hungry  student  to  his 
usual  simple  prandial  meal  at  six 
o'clock,  where  we  shall  now  leave  him, 
wishing  him  and  all  our  gentle  readers 
.^a'  Dieu.  B. 


FOBFTGN  CaiME   AND   CBEDULITT. 


National  characteristics  are  nowhere 
more  conspicuous  than  before  the  tri- 
bunals.  Although  in  every  nation  the 
evildoers  form  a  class  apart,  they  still 
preserve  the  features  of  their  race, 
exaggerated  and  distorted,  yet  in  both 
exaggerations  and  distortions  true  to 
themselves,  and  presenting  in  full  evi- 
dence the  varied  developments  of  the 
popular  character.  With  their  mis- 
deeds are  brought  into  light  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  society  to  which 
they  belong — stripped  of  their  affecta- 
tions and  disguises,  exhibiting  in  their 
native  truth  the  passions,  habits,  and 
feelings,  which  it  would  be  difiicult, 
but  for  this,  to  discern  through  the 
cloak  of  social  conventionalities. 

In  this  way  the  differences  of  the  Bri- 
tish  and  continental  characters  render 
intelligible  the  differences  in  the  regula- 
tions which  govern  them,  and  which  are 
everyday  explained  in  every  way  except 
the  right  one.  Taken,  of  course,  with 
due  allowance,  the  great  characteristic 
of  British  crime  and  folly  is  stupidity ; 
that  of  continental  crime  and  folly  is 
Tivacity.  With  us,  the  criminal  and 
the  dupe  arc  commonly  the  stupidest 
of  their  kind — the  one  a  clownish  lout, 
fit  for  nothing  but  killing  sheep,  snar- 
ing partridges,  or  robbing  gardens ; 
the  other,  a  gaping  servant-maid  on 
the  look  out  for  a  sweetheart,  or  an 
ignorant  peasant  cast  into  the  huge 
streeta  of^  the  metropolis,  where  he 
finds  everything  so  wonderful  that  he 


is  ready  to  accept  any  tale  that  may 
be  told  him.  Amid  the  town-bred 
portion  of  the  knavish  community  this 
observation  applies  with  more  modifi- 
cation,  but  it  is  true  in  principle  not- 
withstanding. On  the  Continent,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  knave,  even  in  the 
country,  is  commonly  a  man  whose 
lively  cleverness  has  caused  him  to  dis- 
dain the  ordinary  ways  of  getting  a 
livelihood,  or  whose  physical  strength 
has  given  him  a  superiority  which 
tempts  him  to  an  unrestrained  use  of 
the  wild  passions  of  the  continental 
character.  As  for  the  dupe,  he  is 
usually  a  person  of  exalted  imagina- 
tion, who  looks  out  for  miraculous  oc- 
currences, or  who  has  thought  so  long 
on  the  wonderful  and  the  unknown^ 
that  they  have  become  to  him  a  reality^ 
and  he  is  ready  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to 
any  absurdity  in  his  impatience  to  grasp 
them. 

The  consequence  is,  that  while  crime 
and  folly  are  simply  despised  in  Eng. 
land,  they  meet  with  many  sympathies 
among  the  population  abroad.  Crime, 
more  especially,  is  almost  always  ac- 
companied either  with  peculiar  clever, 
ncss  or  great  personal  advantages  — 
things  everywhere  respectable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar,  and  yet  more  so  on 
the  Continent  than  with  us.  The  ima* 
ginative  temperament  of  the  South  is 
equally  ready  to  sympathise  with  the 
follies  of  the  ipiagination.  Hence  jus* 
tice  abroad  is  deprived  of  the  assistance 
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of  the  favour  of  popular  feeling  —  it  is 
forced  to  rely  entirely  on  itself  and  its 
own  organisation,  and  in  so  doing  it  id 
compelled  to  measures  which  only  serve 
to  widen  the  breach,  and  to  render  the 
first  unpopularity  of  justice  still  more 
odious.  This  war  of  the  populace  and 
the  administration  reacts  upon  politics ; 
and  hence  much  of  the  failure  of  all 
attempts  at  the  proper  ordering  of  li- 
berty  abroad.  Ihe  true  foundation  of 
liberty  rests  on  the  sympathies  of  the 
people  with  the  law,  rendering  unne- 
cessary a  system  of  repression,  which, 
under  the  pretext  of  destroying  crime, 
is  certain  to  be  used  in  destroying  li. 
berty. 

And  thus,  amidst  all  the  boasted 
enlightenment  of  the  age,  not  one  folly 
has  disappeared,  not  one  credulity  has 
been  annihilated;  and  crime,  so  far 
from  diminishing,  has  doubled  or  tre- 
bled within  the  last  few  years  in  the 
most  important  States  of  Europe. 
Taking  I*  ranee  as  the  best  specimen, 
there  is  not  a  district  without  its  sor- 
ceress  or  its  radoubeur.  The  confi. 
deuce  in  supernatural  power  is  mixed 
up  with  the  popular  ideas  and  the 
popular  action  with  as  little  restraint 
as  in  the  middle  ages ;  and  the  char- 
latan,  so  far  from  dreading  modem 
science,  only  takes  advantage  of  its 
discoveries  to  impose  yet  further  on 
the  vulgar.  If  open  crime  and  vio- 
lence have  diminished  among  the  upper 
classes,  the  knightly  robber  of  old 
times  has  been  replaced  by  the  '*  terror 
of  the  neighbourhood  "  —  the  peasant 
of  Herculean  form,  who  keeps  a  whole 
country  in  awe,  against  whom  no  one 
dares  to  bear  evidence,  and  even  the 
authorities  proceed  with  extreme  cau- 
tion. 

We  have  selected  from  a  vast  mass 
of  cases  a  few  of  the  most  striking,  as 
illustrative  of  the  crime  and  credulity 
of  modern  society  on  the  Continent. 
The  instances  have,  without  excep- 
tion,  been  taken  from  the  judicial  an- 
nals  of  the  last  two  years,  and  form 
in  no  way  the  exceptions  to  the  gene- 
ral character  of  similar  occurrences. 
The  facts  they  display  may  be  a  trifle 
more  glaring  and  pic|^uant  than  the 
common  run  of  such  things ;  but  they 
are  precisely  the  same  in  principle,  and 
cannot  be  excepted  against  as  unfair 
representations. 

Wiesecke,  a  Prussian  doctor,  estab- 
lished himself  in  one  of  the  most  fa- 
shionable quarters  of  Purb*  as  a  worker 


of  miracles.  For  ten  years  he  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  persons  of  re« 
spectability  that  he  received  daily  com- 
munications from  the  **good  angels." 
If  a  creditor  applied  to  this  man  for 
a  debt,  he  was  told  that  the  '*  good 
angels'*  forbade  the  payment ;  and  with 
this  the  creditors  of  this  gentleman 
actually  seem  to  have  been  satisfied. 
He  received  communications  from  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  and  even  from  Christ 
himself.  He  had  a  soul  above  the  vul- 
gar,  and  attempted  to  impose  upon 
none  of  the  ordinary  victims  of  char, 
latans  —  it  was  not  worth  his  while. 
His  messages  from  above  were  sent  to 
proprietors  and  persons  living  on  their 
means.  One  of  these,  an  old  woman» 
sold  a  house  for  nearly  four  thousand 
pounds,  by  order  of  the  good  angels, 
and  gave  the  doctor  the  money.  He 
found  himself  thwarted  by  the  wife  of 
another  of  his  patients,  and  ordered 
the  husband  to  take  from  his  wife  the 
management  of  his  money  affairs.  He 
was  punctually  obeyed,  and  the  said 
money,  to  a  large  amount,  found  its 
way  into  his  coders  in  consequence. 
In  a  few  years  he  received  nearly 
thirty-five  thousand  francs  in  hard 
cash,  by  order  of  his  angels,  besides 
satisfying  a  host  of  creditors  with  an- 
gelic messages.  He  formed  a  party 
for  the  **  Duke  of  Normandy,"  a  sup. 
posed  Louis  XVII.  —  told  them  that 
the  Duke  would  be  restored  to  his 
throne  by  miracle,  and  that  Paris 
would  be  burned  in  sign  of  the  Divine 
vengeance.  The  said  restoration  was, 
however,  not  exclusively  to  depend  on 
miracles ;  but,  as  means  were  necessa- 
ry, one  man  alone  furnished  him  with 
£2,000  to  accomplish  it. 

It  has  frequently  been  observed  by 
French  writers  themselves,  that  even 
at  the  same  price  the  French  peasant 
prefers  the  medical  charlatan  to  the 
qualified  practitioner;  the  supernatu- 
ral adviser  to  the  skilled  agriculturist ; 
and  the  village  lawyer,  whose  business 
it  is  to  make  simple  things  complicated, 
to  the  man  of  known  character  in  the 
country  town.  The  reason  is,  besides 
the  love  of  excitement,  that  these  men 
can  speak  the  peasant*s  language — eat 
at  the  peasant's  table  -—  and  act  upon 
his  sympathies,  by  means  which  seldom 
fail,  of  social  familiarity  and  good  fel- 
lowship. The  eflect  of  hob-nobbing 
upon  his  constitution  is  perfectly  ma- 
gical. 

Not    unfrequenUy   the    charlataa 
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mixes  up  in  his  own  person  all  the 
three  professions  —  b  the  spiritual  ad« 
viser,  the  doctor,  and  man  of  business 
of  the  credulous  population.  Cerbe- 
rus of  a  new  kind^  he  has  all  three 
mouths  at  once  open  for  sops.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  success  of  an  able 
Adventurer  when  he  has  once  fairly 
started  himself  in  his  triple  career,  as 
may  be  proved  by  the  following  in- 
stance:— 

Monsieur  Chesneau,  of  the  Orlean- 
nais,  had  already  been,  to  a  certain 
point,  made  known  to  the  public  by  a 
well'known  novelist,  Alphonse  Karr, 
when  the  tribunals  completed  the  tale. 
This  man  had  a  special  inspiration  from 
on  high,  and,  no  later  than  last  year, 
he  preached  and  prophesied  to  ten 
thousand  honest  peasants  at  a  time. 
He  cured  the  diseases  of  the  whole 
country,  by  rubbing  the  patients  with 
oil,  over  which  he  had  muttered  a  be- 
nediction. In  desperate  cases  he  would 
add  a  few  grains  of  mustard,  and  order 
a  potion  instead  of  a  lotion.  One  of  his 
peo{)le  brought  him  some  oil  for  his 
frictions.  (Jhesneau,  alwavs  original, 
said  that  it  was  not  the  right  sort  for 
miracles,  but  that  it  would  serve  him 
very  well  for  his  salad.  He  rubbed  the 
men  in  one  room,  and  his  wife  the 
women,  in  another.  For  the  rest,  per- 
fectly honest,  he  refused  all  manner 
of  fees.  His  real  ofience  was  preaching 
against  the  Roman  Catholics;  but  jus- 
tice attacked  him  for  illegal  practices 
OS  a  medical  man,  as  they  man:iged  to 
interpret  his  rubbings  and  scrubbings 
with  his  mystical  water.  At  his  trial 
he  answered  everv  question  out  of  the 
Scripturej*,  of  which  his  knowledge  was 
enormous ;  besides  which,  his  daughter 
stood  by  with  a  huge  Bible,  to  supply 
him  with  texts  in  case  of  necessity. 
Hundreds  of  the  poor  country  people 
flocked  to  bear  testimony  to  his  mira- 
culous cures.  The  patients  were  always 
put  in  contact,  and  sprinkled  after  the 
ceremony,  with  water  out  of  the  Cher, 
a  sacred  river,  according  to  M.  Ches- 
neau.  This  glorification  of  their  river 
added  immensely  to  his  popularity 
amongst  the  peasantry.  It  appears 
that  no  less  than  ten  thousand  persons 
had  consulted  Chesneau  in  the  space 
of  six  months ;  and  that  some  of  the 
apothecaries  of  the  district,  in  cases 
beyond  their  own  management,  had 
actually  sent  their  patients  to  the 
**  Prophet  of  Menetous."  Besides  cur- 
ing the  sick,  Chesneau  celebrated  re- 


ligious offices  of  his  own  invention. 
Wearied  with  his  perpetual  quotations 
from  Scripture,  the  president  of  the 
Tribunal  cried  out  impatiently,  "  We 
have  no  Bible  here."  *'  I  can  give  you 
one,"  said  Chesneau,  in  perfect  sim- 
plicity. One  of  the  witnesses,  who 
said  that  he  had  been  clubfooted,  and 
been  perfectly  cured  by  the  anointing 
of  the  prophet,  produced,  by  way  of 
proof,  a  crutch. 

In  the  districts  bordering  upon  Grer- 
many,  at  the  present  moment  there  is 
not  a  community  without  its  sorceress, 
who  performs,  amongst  other  functions, 
that  of  confessor  to  the  inhabitants. 
Not  long  ago  in  one  of  the  most  peace- 
able and  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Rhine, 
the  valley  of  Munster,  a  family  lived 
together  m  the  fashion  unfortunately 
so  common  in  France.  It  consisted  of 
two  sisters,  the  husband  of  one  of 
them,  and  the  avowed  lover  of  both. 
The  husband  of  the  second  sister  was 
a  released  convict;  his  wife  had  re- 
fused to  receive  him.  He  forced  him- 
self into  the  house  one  evening,  and 
was  permitted  to  sleep  there ;  the  next 
morning  the  lover  knocked  him  on  the 
head  with  a  club,  and  his  sister-in-law 
cut  his  throat,  as  she  said,  '*  to  let  in 
the  air.*'  His  wife,  terrified,  went 
some  da^s  aflerwards  to  the  jsorceress 
fur  an  mcantation  against  discovery. 
The  secret  was  too  much  for  the  sor- 
ceress ;  she  spoke  about  the  matter  to 
several  persons,  and  it  came  at  last  to 
the  ears  of  the  authorities. 

The  susceptibility  of  the  peasant  ex- 
poses him  to  freaks  of  imagination, 
upon  which  every  kind  of  external 
action  impresses^its  effect.  A  young 
country  buck,  one  Buron,  was  in  the 
habit  of  openly  deriding  religion ;  he 
was  in  the  church  of  his  parish,  Prunay, 
one  Sunday,  with  a  knot  of  his  com- 
panions, who  all  conducted  themselves 
after  the  most  unseemly  fashion.    The 

Eriest  came  up  to  Buron,  and  striking 
im  on  the  shoulder,  said — '*  You  will 
repent  this,  my  friend ;  the  good  God 
wul  punish  you.'*  Buron,  seized  with 
terror,  fell  incontinently  ill  for  three 
years.  According  to  his  own  declara- 
tion, he  never  slept,  and  roamed  the 
fields,  incapable  of  working.  At  last 
he  met  with  a  magnetic  sorceress,  who 
prescribed  for  him  some  enchanted 
remedy,  and  he  was  well  in  a  week. 

Wicsecke,  mentioned  above,  had  a 
house  full  of  dupes,  who  kept  up  an 
establishment  in  fine  style,  waiting  for 
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the  kingdom  of  God,  T^hich  was  to 
come  some  day  in  a  flash  of  lightning, 
and  then,  said  one  of  the  party,  "  Whore 
will  bo  the  end  of  our  riches."  The 
establishment  was  in  some  respects 
like  the  Bridgewater  Agaperaone.  The 
table  was  sumptuously  served,  and  an 
ample  supply  kept  of  carriages,  horses, 
and  other  luxuries.  Hut  it  is  doubt- 
ful  if  the  credulity  of  Mr.  Prince's  flock 
would  have  gone  as  far  as  to  persuade 
them  to  trust  in  incantations  for  mak. 
ing  garters  for  going  as  far  in  eight 
days  as  others  in  eighty ;  for  killing 
all  the  game  one  meets,  without  noise ; 
and  for  preventing  a  fellow-sportsman 
from  killing  his  own.  Formularies 
for  all  this  were  in  the  AViesecke  re- 
pertory. Here  is  one  of  them.  Take 
a  garter  composed  of  two  thongs ;  put 
between  the  two  thongs  the  blood  of  a 
hare,  killed  the  25th  of  June,  before 
the  rising  of  the  sun  ;  at  each  end  of 
the  garter  put  the  eye  of  a  perch,  and 
fling  it  in  water,  holding  in  your  hand 
a  small  stick  of  green  oak,  gathered 
the  same  day ;  then  raise  the  stick, 
beat  the  air,  and  pronounce  the  word 
**  Amech,"  and  you  will  be  forthwith 
transported  to  the  place  to  which  you 
desire  to  go. 

Such  an  incantation  was  proposed 
last  year  at  Paris,  and  adopted  by 
persons  who  could  afford  to  keep  car- 
riages, horses,  and  a  sumptuous  table. 
The  party  had  likewise  a  mysterious 
cotree,  revealed  to  them  out  of  a  cloud 
by  a  girl  they  called  Blanche,  who  was 
their  celestial  interpreter.  This  cofTeo 
hud  miraculous  vu'tues,  which  they 
were  willing  to  impart  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  formed  a  company  for 
the  sale  of  their  celestial  beverage. 
It  cost  them  a  larce  sum  of  money, 
which  Wiesecko  took  from  the  party, 
and  then  informed  that  them  St.  John 
Baptist  had  expressly  forbidden  him 
to  hand  it  to  the  creditors. 

It  is  really  a  strange  spectacle  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  this  knot  of 
persons,  not  more  mad  in  general  de- 
meanour than  the  rest  of  the  world, 
waiting,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  for 
the  revehition  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  a  flash  of  lic^htning,  and  the  advent 
of  Louis  XVII.  to  an  earthly  king- 
dom ;  and  seasoning  the  whole  with  a 
speculation  in  revealed  coflee.  This 
Louis  XVII.,  by  the  way,  was  a  maker 
of  fireworks  in  Loudon  —  a  very  diflc- 
rent  man  from  the  American  impostor. 

As  usual,   repeated   and  dauy  de- 


votions were  mingled  with  acts  of 
profound  immorality ;  and  the  doctor 
compelled  his  patients  to  read  the 
Bible,  under  the  influence  of  strong 
excitement,  till  he  worked  them  into 
a  state  fit  for  anything.  By  this  kind 
of  regimen  he  irritated  the  nervous 
system  until  he  produced  the  usual  sub- 
mission of  mingled  terror  and  attraction. 
His  mysterious  servant-maid,  Blanche, 
shuddered  when  he  came  near  her, 
and  ran  away  three  or  four  times,  but 
her  exalted  imagination  always  com- 
pelled her  to  return. 

The  following  is  the  cnrd  of  one  of 
the  Parisian  somnambulibts,  who  was, 
a  few  months  ago,  and  is  perhaps  at 
this  moment,  elucidating  all  the  secrets 
of  this  unseeen  world  to  the  first 
comer  for  a  fee  of  four  francs  :— 

<'  Madame  Heurquin,  Humanitarian 
Somnambulist. 

*'  Jesus  Christ  was  a  great  magnet- 
iser,  who  condescended'to  bless,  by 
the  power  of  his  spirit  of  love,  truth, 
and  harmony.  St.  John  and  Fourier 
saw  the  future  in  their  ecstatic  som- 
nambulisms. The  eye  of  the  somnam. 
bulist  is  like  the  eye  of  God :  it  is 
everywhere ;  sees,  feels,  perceives,  and 
comprehends  all  that  regards  the  con. 
suiter,  according  to  his  sympathy.** 

This  Madam  Heurquin  had  a  part- 
ner, who  lived  in  the  same  house  with 
one  of  the  fortv-eight  principal  com- 
missaries of  police,  who,  it  was  said, 
had  his  own  reason  for  possessing  near 
him  a  magnetic  treasure.  He  fancied 
that  he  might  be  enabled,  by  this  su- 
pcmatural  assistance,  todiscover  crimes 
and  secrets  which  baflled  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  ablest  of  his  brethren.  An 
extra  lucid  commissary  of  police  would 
be,  it  must  be  admitted,  rather  a  for- 
midable being,  armed  with  the  power 
both  of  the  seen  and  the  unseen  world. 

The  annual  drawing  for  the  army  is 
a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  French 
sorceresses.  Monsieur  and  Madam 
Robert,  of  Nancy,  would  secure  any 
one  against  the  chance,  by  saying  a 
dozen  masses  at  thirty-two  sous  each, 
and  a  prayer  at  three  francs.  The 
prayer  is  as  follows : — 

*<  Jesus,  thou  who  sufferedst  not  thy 
divine  robe  to  be  divided  by  lot,  grant 
me  the  grace  of  a  good  number.  Glory 
to  (jod.     Amen." 

The  worthy  couple  clinched  the  mat- 
ter by  the  demand  of  a  general  fee  of 
forty  francs.  Afler  all,  this  was  cheaper 
than  six  hundred  francs  to  an  agent 
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de  replacement.  If  Madame  Robert's 
customers  cbanced  to  bo  drawn  in  spite 
of  prayer  and  masses,  she  promised  to 
send  them  a  miraculous  maladv.  which 
should  enable  them  to  claim  exemption. 
There  is  a  class  of  persona  in 
France  called  radouheurs,  who  set  arms 
and  legs  by  supernatural  agency.  The 
Vendee  is  the  classical  country  for  these 
people.  It  requires  a  regular  appren- 
ticeship. There  lives  at  this  moment  a 
great  professor  of  the  art  at  a  place  call- 
ed Ancenis ;  he  is  known  everywhere  ; 
takes  pupils  at  high  premiums,  and  his 
certificates  pass  current  on  all  sides. 
Once  graduated   in  this    school,    the 

Eupil  has  the  free  run  of  all  the  mar- 
ets  and  fairs,  and  rarely  fails  of  his 
half-dozen  case?,  at  their  five  francs 
each.  One  of  these  was  unfortunate 
a  short  time  since  :  his  patient  had  put 
his  neck  out  of  order,  the  radouheur 
twisted  it  three  times,  till  he  heard  a 
loud  crack,  and  then  declared  the  ope- 
ration  successful.  The  patient  declared 
the  same  thing.  Unluckily  ho  was 
seized  with  paralysis,  and  died  the 
next  day,  affirming  to  the  last  that  his 
neck  was  put  perfectly  straight. 

These  men  still  enter  the  towns  with 
drum  and  trumpet,  proclaiming  to  all 
the  world  their  power  over  the  mysteries 
of  radouhage.  They  arc  fined  five 
francs  every  now  and  then  —  the  price 
of  a  single  fee  —  and  return  to  the 
charge  with  the  sympathies  of  the 
villagers  and  the  honour  of  martyrdom. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  exists  in 
France  an  organisation  and  system 
about  these  things  to  which  wo  have 
no  pretence,  and  which  contrasts  cu- 
riously  with  their  absence  elsewhere. 
The  country  districts  have  no  organised 
system  of  agriculture,  but  they  have 
an  organised  system  of^  radoubage.  In 
the  towns  it  is  difficult  to  get  up  a 
company  for  life-insurances,  and  al- 
most impossible  to  establish  a  joint- 
stock  bank ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
easy  to  create  a  society  for  the  sale  of 
miraculous  coffee,  with  a  special  re- 
commendation firom  St.  John  the  Bap. 
tist. 

Another  characteristic  feature  of 
continental  impositions  of  a  superna- 
tural kind,  is  their  practice  from  no 
desire  of  gain,  but  from  the  mere  ex- 
citement of  the  thing  itself.  A  British 
charlatan  who  should  look  after  any- 
thing but  the  halfpence,  would  be 
indeed  a  phenomenon.  It  is  very  diffe- 
rent abroad.     Here  is  an  instance  :— 
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Not  long  ago  a  traveller  entered  a 
house  belonging  to  people  called  Cau- 
vigny,  in  the  Seine  Inferieure,  and  de- 
manded a  night's  lodging.  In  his 
conversation  he  dwelt  on  the  miracu- 
lous prophecies  of  the  **  old  woman  of 
the  Salette,"  and  looking  his  host  in 
the  face,  said,  *«  You  have  known  many 
sorrows;  you  will  know  more  yet."  It 
turned  out  that  he  had  put  poison  in 
the  soup  for  no  other  purpose  than  the 
pleasure  of  making  ill-omened  predic- 
tions, and  seeing  them  fulfilled.  It 
was  the  excitement  upon  which  he 
lived. 

The  Prophet  Vienbl^,  though,  like 
many  other  prophets,  he  has  nad  his 
tribulations,  is  yet  famous  throughout 
Picardy.  A  simple  shepherd,  he  con- 
trived to  attract  the  maidens  of  the 
entire  department  of  the  Somme,  who 
brqught  him  their  half-dozen  of  francs, 
to  hear  tidings  of  their  lovers.  As  a 
general  rule,  every  girl  in  the  north 
has  a  future  husband  in  the  army. 
The  attraction  of  the  conscript  is  ir- 
resistible, and  young  women  wno  have 
held  out  for  years,  give  up  their 
hearts  when  they  find  their  lovers 
drawn  for  the  service,  and  spend  the 
days  of  absence  in  sighing  and  con- 
sulting prophets.  Vienble,  for  the 
small  sum  named,  would  tell  the  month 
of  the  lover's  return.  If  the  lady  paid 
freely  he  asked  a  further  sum  for 
telling  the  day.  When  he  found  a 
victim  richer  or  weaker  than  ordi- 
nary, he  paid  her  a  visit,  accompanied 
by  bis  superior  and  controller,  as  he 
called  a  couple  of  fellow-prophets.  He 
declared  that  one,  two,  or  three  trea- 
sures were  concealed  in  the  house,  in 
old  casks,  or  hidden  china  bowls.  The 
three  sung  incantations  at  so  much 
a-piece,  until  the  expectants  of  the 
future  treasure  had  no  more  money- 
asked  a  round  sum  for  the  final  stroke, 
which,  of  course,  was  not  forthcoming- 
declared  that  nothing  could  be  done 
■without  it,  and  walked  off".  Vienble  un- 
fortunately transferred  his  prophetic 
person  to  a  less  congenial  district ;  the 
inhabitants  called  his  operations  by  an 
awkward  name,  and  he  is  now  in  the 
prison  of  Bcauvais. 

It  will  be  seen  that  often  the 
excited  ima^nation  which  plays  so 
large  a  part  in  superstition  abroad,  is 
not  confined  to  the  dupes,  but  afiects 
almost  equally  the  duper.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  vulgarity  which  distin- 
guishes the  British  charlatan  is  equally 
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noticeable.  The  charlatan  abroad  is 
all  the  more  dangerous  on  this  account, 
and  pervades  every  class.  No  char- 
latan there  would  think  of  confining 
his  impositions  to  the  ignorant,  if  only 
for  the  disgrace  of  looking  no  higher. 

The  amount  of  quackery  in  the 
French  village  is  enormous.  There  is 
not  a  place  which  has  not  its  professor 
of  some  terrible  disease — who  has  a 
secret  for  its  cure  handed  down  from  a 
long  generation  of  ancestors.  Hydro- 
phobia is  the  favourite  complaint  of 
these  people.  If  a  dog  begins  to  snap, 
they  are  at  hand  with  their  phial,  for 
which,  out  of  regard  for  the  law,  they 
make  no  charge,  but  leave  themselves 
to  the  generosity  of  the  public.  If  it 
stopped  here,  the  mischief  would  not 
be  great ;  but  they  undertidio  con- 
firmed cases,  and  it  is  only  after  somo 
terrible  catastrophe  that  they  are  heard 
of  before  the  judicial  benches.  Palsy 
is  another  favourite  complaint  of  the 
quacks.  The  most  terrible  of  all  are 
the  receipts  for  abortion.  In  a  village 
near  Paris  (Lucenay),  M.  Laurent,  a 
doctor,  had  planted  a  shrub,  renowned 
for  its  virtue  in  this  way,  in  the  garden 
of  one  Allier,  a  butcher.  Laurent  was 
probably  afraid  to  plant  it  in  his  own. 
Allier  declared  that  many  times  in  the 
year  persons  would  climb  by  night 
over  the  walls  of  his  garden,  to  gather 
a  branch  of  this  redoubtable  hhrub. 

Caron,  a  blacksmith  nt  Yerneuil, 
was  supposed  by  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood to  have  a  peculiar  and  personal 
influence  with  the  saints  in  Paradise. 
Ilia  reputation  was  prodigious,  and 
wonderful  were  the  tales  of  his  cures. 
At  one  time  it  was  a  hand  totally 
crushed ;  at  another,  a  club-foot  fairly 
twisted  round;  at  another,  a  broken 
leg,  condemned  to  ami)utation  by  the 
surgeon,  and  which  the  owner,  willing 
to  do  his  beyt  to  save  his  limb,  brought 
to  Caron,  who  cured  it  miraculously  in 
a  few  hours.  There  was  not  a  portion 
of  the  human  frame  which  Caron  would 
not  undertake  to  consolidate,  as  he 
called  it,  by  means  of  a  consecrated 
ointment.  lie  cured  the  most  des- 
perate sores  with  a  supernatural  plas- 
ter. He  had,  as  we  observed,  interest 
with  all  the  saints,  but  his  special  in- 
terest was  with  St.  Susanna.  St. 
Susanna  had  an  antique  chapel  near 
lireteul,  called  the  Chapel  of  the  De- 
sert ;  and  to  this  chapel  Caron  under- 
took pilgrimages  on  behalf  of  his  cus- 
turners  —  this    part  of  his   profession 


being  much  the  most  in  demand.  In 
very  despt^rate  cases  he  visited  the 
sick  room  with  his  wife.  She  knelt 
beside  the  bed,  muttering  prayers,  and 
with  a  branch  of  blessed  wood,  dipped 
in  water  likewise  blessed,  traced  cer- 
tain cabalistic  words  on  the  counter- 
pane. 

Caron  had  an  eye  to  the  main 
chance,  and  took  care  of  his  fee.  His 
customers  were  from  the  better  classes 
of  society,  for  he  asked  a  very  high 
price  for  his  pilgrimages  and  bis  bed- 
side  inumtations.  For  ordinary  cases 
he  chju-ged  from  thirty  to  fifty  francs, 
double  or  more  than  the  price  of  an  ordi- 
nary physician,  but  little  enough  for  a 
man  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  all  the 
saints.  U'he  strange  part  of  the  matter 
is,  that  his  cures  were  genuine. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  the  passage 
of  the  Eure,  near  Pentervilte,  was 
twice  a- week  absolutely  interrupted  by 
carts,  carriages,  horses,  foot-passen- 
gers, all  on  their  way  to  the  cur^  of 
Penterville,  who  cured  ever^'body  of 
every  malady  under  th^sun.  His  sole 
remedy  was  a  box  of  pills,  always  tho 
same.  Tho  ecclesiastical  authorities 
interfered,  and  at  last  degraded  him 
from  the  priesthoo<l.  The  cur^  knew 
his  business,  packed  up  his  pills,  and 
commenced  quack.  U'he  law  against 
the  illegal  exercise  of  medicine  is 
evaded  in  France  with  the  utmost 
case  ;  it  was  so  in  this  instance,  and  is 
in  a  thousand  others.  The  quack  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  find  some  needy 
but  qualiiied  medical  practitioner,  and 
to  act  oslcubibly  as  his  assistant.  The 
]>air  know  well  enough  how  to  manage 
so  that  the  public  may  know  their  nmn 
under  his  disguise. 

The  beliei^  in  witchery  attaches  it- 
self to  every  suflering  of  which  tho 
immediate  cause  is  concealed  or  unin- 
telligible. A  villager  of  more  than 
ordinary  talent,  one  Feuillet,  was  sub- 
ject to  epileptic  fits ;  he  was  persuaded 
that  he  was  bewitched,  and  fancied 
that  he  could  counteract  the  witchery 
by  going  about  in  women's  clothes, 
which  ho  did  for  years.  At  first  he 
put  them  on  by  stealth,  when  he  found 
the  fit  approaching,  and,  whether  from 
excitement  or  whatever  reason,  the 
charm  had  its  effect,  and  the  fit  beat  a 
retreat.  He  married  at  last,  but  in- 
sisted on  preserving  his  old  female 
dress,  and  put  it  on  whenever  his  wife 
was  out  of  tho  way.  Yet  this  man 
had  acquired  knowledge,  both  practical 
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and  ph3r8ical9  far  beyond  that  of  his 
neigfabours;  altogether  untaught,  he 
made  for  himself  the  entire  furniture 
of  his  house,  invented  machines,  sculp, 
tured  statues,  and  amassed  by  pure 
talent  a  decent  property. 

It  will  be  seen  from  all  this  that  the 
belief  in  supernatural  cures  rises  far 
higher  as  it  spreads  more  widely  with 
us.  The  contagion  not  only  reaches 
the  upper  classes,  but  even  the  medi. 
cal  practitioners  themselves.  We  have 
already  quoted  one  instance,  and  in 
the  majority  of  others,  some  qualified 
persons  are  to  be  found  in  toe  busi. 
ness,  making  use  of  the  magic  reme- 
dies in  honest  faith,  without  doubt  or 
scruple.  It  is  true  that  some  really 
good  medicines  are  occasionally  sup- 
plied by  the  charlatan. 

In  oUier  parts  of  Europe  the  popular 
superstitions  betray  themselves  in  acts 
yet  more  absurd  than  in  France.  A 
few  months  ago  the  inhabitants  of  a 
▼illage  near  Kovigo,  in  Lonibardy,  had 
built  a  limekiln.  The  fire  in  this  kiln, 
which  burned  successfully  for  some 
days,  went  out  all  at  once.  The  people 
universally  attributed  the  cause  to  the 
incantations  of  Anna  Gurian,  the  dis- 
trict witch.  They  seized  this  woman, 
led  her  to  the  kiln,  gave  her  some  holy 
water,  and  commanded  her  to  bless  it. 
The  village  priest  came  up,  and  told 
her  that  if  she  stayed  there  till  the 
kiln  lighted  again,  she  should  be  well 
paid.  The  people  trotted  her  round 
the  kiln  for  some  hours,  threatening  to 
throw  her  in  and  bury  her  alive  if  she 
attempted  to  escape.  8he  ran  away, 
but  the  neighbouring  houses  refused  to 
admit  her,  and  she  was  brought  back. 
Her  tormentors  becoming  tired,  sent 
to  a  retired  captain,  known  as  the 
American,  and  who  was  supposed  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  witches.  This  man  refused 
to  come,  fearing  that  Gurian  would 
bewitch  his  children,  but  he  sent  his 
advice ;  and  upon  this  advice  they  put 
the  woman  in  a  chair,  made  three  in- 
cisions in  her  forehead,  then  three  at 
the  back  of  her  head,  and  finally  three 
in  her  left  ear.  The  blood  from  the 
wounds  was  good,  according  to  the 
American,  for  rekindling  extmct  lime- 
kilns. It  failed  in  this  instance,  and 
Gurian  escaped  in  the  night,  half  dead 
with  terror.  She  owed  her  unlucky 
reputation  to  herself,  and,  when 
thwarted,  threatened  her  neighbours 
with  death  and  misfortune,  which  in 


the   long   run    were   sometimes  ful- 
fiUed. 

Yet  more  recently,  the  members  ot 
a  fanatical  sect  called  Irwingians,  in 
Pomerania,  were  going  through  the 
fanatical  ceremonies  at  one  of  their 
fetes,  when  all  at  once  one  of  the  num. 
ber  cried  out  that  he  was  possessed  by 
the  devil.  His  friends  forthwith  threw 
themselves  upon  him,  and  belaboured 
him  soundly  with  large  sticks  from 
head  to  foot,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pelling the  said  devil.  They  began 
with  the  feet,  and  beat  the  unfortunate 
inch  by  inch,  driving,  as  they  said, 
the  demon  before  them,  till  they 
reached  the  neck.  Then  the  patient, 
who  had  borne  his  treatment  manfully, 
called  out  that  he  felt  the  devil  in  his 
throat.  Whereupon,  to  complete  the 
expulsion,  the  assistants  seized  his 
throat,  and  squeezed  it  so  effectually 
that  the  poor  man  was  strangled. 
They  carried  the  corpse  into  a  room, 
and  spent  a  day  in  singing  psalms  and 
saying  prayers  over  it ;  and  locked 
out  the  police,  who  thought  proper  to 
interfere.  The  police  managed  to  force 
an  entry  at  last,  and  were  told  that  if 
they  would  only  wait,  they  would  see 
the  dead  man  rise  again.  Not  having 
either  the  faith  or  the  patience,  the 
police  arrested  the  whole  party  and 
the  miracle  into  the  bargain. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  instances 
of  superstition  and  credulity  furnished 
by  the  occurrences  of  the  last  few 
months.  It  is  time  to  pass  from  igno- 
rance to  crime,  and  mark  another 
phase  of  the  reckless,  excitable,  and 
yet  spiritual  temperament  of  the  French 
character,  even  in  its  brutality  enthu- 
siastic and  interesting.  The  forniidities 
of  justice  on  the  Continent,  formidable, 
irritable,  are  sadly  deficient  both  in 
dignity  and  gravity.  The  common 
street  offender,  disposed  of  with  us  by 
a  single  magistrate,  attended  by  an 
unarmed  policeman,  is  there  confronted 
with  an  array  of  functionaries  in  grim 
inquisitorial  robes  and  fierce  black 
caps,  with  a  whole  army  of  armed 
gens-d'armes  about  them.  The  func- 
tionaries aforesaid  fidget  about,  dofi* 
and  don  their  caps,  gesticulate,  and 
thunder  forth  their  questions  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  stun  a  Londoner  into 
silence,  but  which  has  only  the  effect 
of  exciting  the  French  culprit  into  a 
more  obstinate  persistence  in  the  argu- 
ment which  has  thus  excited  the  ire 
of  the  court.    The  contrast  between 
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the  solemn  country  gentlemen,  who 
look  so  intensely  wise  in  an  English 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  a  Correctional 
Tribunal  in  France,  with  its  judges 
robed  up  to  tho  eyes,  twisting  their 
garments  into  all  sorts  of  impossible 
forms,  in  their  irritability  and  impa- 
tience, is  perhaps  amongst  the  most 
striking  that  justice  could  show  any- 
where.  Tho  culprit,  too,  seems  far 
more  to  feel  the  excitement  than  the 
danger  of  his  position  ;  he  takes  up  a 
line  of  defence  which  no  one  outside  a 
mad.house  would  believe  to  have  a 
chance  of  success,  makes  assertions 
which  would  not  deceive  a  Hottentot ; 
and  a  mortal  hour  is  consumed  in 
bandying  objections  and  answers  be- 
tween the  accused  and  the  judges, 
having  no  seeming  use  on  earth  but 
to  show  the  ingenuity  of  both,  until 
argument  and  answer  are  fairly  drown- 
ed  in  the  pother  and  outcry  which 
both  parties  have  raised  about  them. 
The  upshot  is,  that  in  the  confusion 
the  culprit  has  a  much  better  chance 
of  escape  than  in  England.  Justice 
IS  made  so  dusty,  that  ho  sneaks  off  in 
the  cloud. 

We  have  no  space  for  instances  of 
this  kind,  which  any  one  may  find  for 
himself  by  taking  up  the  most  common 
report  of  a  French  trial.  But  we  have 
selected  some  instances  from  the  annals 
of  those  tribunals,  which  exhibit  in 
strong  light  the  peculiarities  both  of 
the  continental  mind  and  the  conti- 
nental  habits.  The  impressionability 
of  the  one  produces  crimes  of  an  atro- 
city almost  unknown  with  us,  tinged, 
at  the  same  time,  with  a  romance  and 
interest,  of  which  the  ordinary  vulgar 
stupidity  of  the  English  crimmal  for- 
tunately  deprives  his  actions.  This 
interest  attaching  to  crime  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  evils  of  society  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water. 

Few  of  the  communes  of  Franco  are 
without  the  presence  of  some  roan, 
who,  gifted  with  more  than  ordinary 
strength,  permits  himself  every  sort  of 
licence  with  impunity.  "  The  terror 
of  the  neighbourhood  "  is  almost  as  cer- 
tain an  appendage  to  the  district  as 
the  Church,  or  the  village  gaol  in  Eng- 
land. These  men  usually  end  by  at- 
tacking directly  the  authorities,  urged 
at  once  by  passion  and  presumption, 
when  they  ^t  the  worst  of  it. 

One  Goutier  lived  last  year  in  the  Vau- 
cluse,  in  a  populous  part  of  the  country, 
with  a  woman,  whom  be  taught  to  use 


fire-anns,  and  the  two  were  prepared 
to  stand  a  siege  at  any  time.  Their 
principal  amusement  was  to  terrify  the 
neighbours  by  threatening  to  murder 
them.  To  get  a  debt  from  Groutier 
was  more  dangerous  than  the  same 
feat  attempted  against  a  squire  in  GaU 
way.  The  cantonal  authorities  de- 
manded the  parish  tax  of  four  francs 
from  Goutier  and  the  woman  with 
whom  he  lived,  whereupon,  afler  giving 
way  to  the  most  furious  passion,  and 
threatening  to  shoot  the  whole  parish^ 
they  went  out  —  he  and  the  woman  -« 
and  actually  did  shoot  the  tax-gatherer. 

Another  of  these  **  terrors  of  the 
neighbourhood,"  one  Pingaud,  roamed 
the  Haute  Saone  for  a  twelvemonth, 
armed  with  six  pistols,  and  levying,  by 
his  single  audacity,  a  tribute  on  tho 
country  people.  He  would  enter  a 
house  m  full  day,  and  the  inhabitants 
would  instantly  leave  it,  abandoning  the 
entire  contents  to  his  discretion.  When 
he  presented  himself  to  demand  work— 
for  he  had  a  fit  of  industry  on  him  every 
now  and  then — no  one  ventured  to  re- 
fuse him.  At  last,  pursued  by  two 
gendarmes  more  courageous  than  the 
rest,  he  shot  one  of  them,  and  es- 
caped  into  a  wood.  The  gendarme, 
wounded  almost  to  death,  was  actually 
refused  admission  into  the  neighbour- 
ing houses,  in  dread  of  the  resentment 
of  Pingaud.  In  the  year  1852,  in  tho 
heart  of  France,  the  agent  of  the  law, 
dying  in  discharge  of  his  duty,  was 
refused  succour  by  a  whole  parish, 
through  the  terror  mspired  by  a  single 
malefactor. 

Another  instance  is  equally  striking ; 
it  likewise  occurred  last  year  in  the 
Isere.  A  man  called  Tirard  Gallier,  no- 
toriously of  bad  character,  had  been 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  the 
sixth  or  seventh  time :  he  broke  out 
from  the  prison  of  Grenoble,  and  re- 
appeared in  his  own  village  without 
molestation.  He  had  been  convicted 
chieflv  on  the  testimony  of  his  relatives. 
He  planted  himself  one  Sunday  in  open 
day  in  their  way  as  they  returned  firom 
church,  shot  one  of  his  cousins,  and 
sabred  his  aunt.  He  then  sauntered 
from  house  to  house,  sabre  in  hand, 
boasting  of  what  he  had  done,  and 
dined  at  a  cabaret,  where  he  entertain- 
ed the  company  with  the  details.  At 
night  four  cottages  belonging  to  the 
family  were  found  to  be  on  fire ;  not  a 
person  went  to  extinguish  the  flames 
—  every  one  suspecting  Gallier,  and 
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dreading  to  encoanter  him.  He  was 
seized  nine  months  after  at  the  other 
end  of  France,  at  Arcar.  In  his  own 
country  no  one  seems  to  have  thought 
of  molesting  him. 

Victor  Mamac  was  last  year  con- 
demned to  the  hulks  for  life :  he  was 
a  man  of  superior  education,  immense 
force,  and  nad  scoured  for  years  the 
Pays  de  Dome  with  impunity  -—  no  one 
daring  either  to  attack  or  to  resist. 
It  was  the  ordinary  speech  to  every 
man  who  went  about  after  dark,  "  Take 
care  not  to  meet  with  Mamac." 
When  arrested  at  last  for  murder,  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  witnesses  could 
be  found  against  him,  so  great  was  the 
terror  he  inspired,  even  when  in  the 
hands  of  justice.  This  is,  in  fact,  quite 
an  ordinary  occurrence ;  the  same 
difficulty  is  always  found  at  the  trials 
of  this  class  of  malefactors.  It  came 
out  that  an  innkeeper — an  honest  man 
himself—was  cognizant  of  the  murder 
from  the  first,  but  was  afraid  to  utter 
to  his  nearest  connexion  a  hint  of  the 
secret  which  he  possessed.  **  The 
hills  breathe  again,"  was  the  brief  ex- 
pi'ession  of  the  people  on  the  arrest  of 
this  man. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
French  law  of  inheritance  creates 
strong  temptations  to  family  crime. 
Each  addition  to  the  number  of  the 
family  is  to  the  rest  a  fixed  sum  de- 
ducted from  their  future  property, 
without  appeal,  and  without  compensa- 
tion. Necessarily,  amongst  the  un- 
scrupulous and  immoral,  ideas  arise 
which  are  nursed  till  they  arc  carried 
into  action.  Cases  of  child-murder 
are  constantly  aided  by  the  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  still  more  often  con- 
cealed, and  approved  as  acts  from 
which  themselves  derive  a  certain 
benefit.  It  is  besides  a  common  prac- 
tice in  the  country,  when  a  woman  has 
ceased  to  entertain  thoughts  of  mar. 
riage,  for  her  to  resign  her  part  in  the 
family  inheritance,  on  condition  of 
receiving  an  annuity.  This  habit  leads 
to  serious  crimes.  One  Marie-Anne 
Constant,  the  daughter  of  people  of 
position  in  the  Aveyron,  and  sister  of 
one  of  the  first  physicians  in  the  dis- 
trict,  had  compounded  in  this  way 
with  another  brother.  This  last, 
with  his  wife,  absolutely  besieged  a 
woman  of  loose  character,  who  iiad  ac- 
quired some  infiucnce  over  their  sister, 
with  entreaties  to  take  away  her  life. 
They  ofi'ered  first  a  bushel  of  potatoes. 


and  then  the  quarter  of  a  pig.  Finally^ 
they  raised  their  price  to  a  round  sum 
of  money,  and  recommended  their 
agent  to  attract  their  sister  to  the 
river-side,  and  push  her  in.  A  mes- 
sage from  her  confessor,  they  said, 
would  take  her  anywhere,  and  nothing 
was  easier  than  to  suppose  one,  au 
though  the  banks  of  the  Tarn  would 
seem  a  strange  place  for  a  spiritual 
conference.  The  crime  was  accom- 
plished as  it  was  arranged;  yet  the 
jury  found '' attenuating  circumstances** 
in  their  verdict. 

Last  February  an  old  man  named 
Kouillon  was  found  dead,  with  his  face 
in  the  fire.  It  was  alleged  that  he 
had  fallen  into  a  fit  while  sitting  at  his 
hearth.  But  it  appeared  on  inquiry 
that  he  had  divided  his  property 
amongst  five  children  for  a  stipulated 
sum  in  money  and  provisions ;  that 
there  were  continual  quarrels  about 
this  allowance  ;  that  the  wine  thus 
furnished  was  sent  to  the  adjoint  of 
the  district,  with  the  request  that  he 
would  taste  it,  and  declare  if  it  was 
drinkable.  A  married  daughter  who 
lived  close  by  was  the  chief  agent  in 
these  disputes,  andit  was  clearly  proved 
on  inquiry  that  she  had  killed  her  aged 
parent  with  a  poker,  with  precautions 
long  devised,  and  had  thrown  him  into 
the  fire. 

Instances  of  this  kind  are  of  alarm- 
ing frequency  in  the  remote  districts, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
greater  number  are  never  discovered. 
Nor  is  there  less  danger  in  the  other 
case,  when  the  parent  has  resigned 
his  property  to  his  children,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  them  as  a  compensation. 
In  the  following  instance,  the  reader 
will  not  fail  to  remark  the  strange 
working  of  the  law  of  '' attenuating 
circumstances." 

Stephen  Puige  lived  at  Ferpignan 
in  easy  circumstances,  with  his  wife,  his 
daughter,  and  a  son,  who  lived  only 
partially  in  the  house.  He  was  of  a 
singular  temperament  and  brutal  man- 
ner, often  acting  towards  those  about 
him  with  unaccountable  caprice.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  paid  a  sum  to  his 
children  on  condition  that  they  ma- 
naged the  expenses.  This  arrange- 
ment was  followed  by  the  usual  conse- 
quences— the  old  man  was  half-stiirvcd ; 
he  often  begged  a  dinner  from  his 
neighbours,  and  the  children,  feeling 
every  hour  that  they  had  a  direct  in- 
terest in  his  death,   gave  expression 
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sometimes  to  their  sentiments.  One 
morning  the  old  man  was  found  dead, 
covered  with  bruises.  The  circum- 
stances proved  a  murder,  and  that  the 
wife  and  children  were  the  murderers ; 
but  the  jury  hesitated.  The  son  was 
stated  to  have  borne  the  insults  of  his 
father  with  exemplary  patience;  the 
daughter  had  been  diligent  in  her  at- 
tendance at  church ;  the  case  presented 
difHcuIties;  and  the  verdict  was  ''guilty 
with  attenuating  circumstances.'*  And 
thus  persons  who  were  altogether  in- 
nocent, or  else  guiltjr  of  parncide,  un- 
der all  the  aggravations  of  premedita- 
tion and  hyiKKjrisy,  were  only  con- 
demned to  five  years  at  the  hulks ;  and 
this  because  the  jury  were  not  quite 
satisfied  of  their  guilt.  There  is  a 
legal  bull  of  an  English  jury  quoted 
in  Joe  Miller,  where  the  jury  recom- 
mended a  criminal  to  mercy  on  the 
*'  ground  of  insufficient  evidence. " 
This  is  a  joke  in  England,  but  the 
practice  in  France. 

The  instances  under  which  murders 
are  perpetrated  on  account  of  the  small 
properties  held  bv  the  country  people, 
are  endless  in  their  variety.  Some- 
times, as  we  have  seen,  it  is  for  the 
acquirement  of  the  property;  at  others, 
it  IS  on  account  of  the  partition.  In 
August  last  a  farmer  in  the  Nitivrp 
had  divided  his  property  between  his 
two  daughters.  The  eldest  obtained 
by  much  the  best  share,  and  the  father, 
on  the  complaint  of  the  younger,  pro- 
posed and  intended  a  fresh  division. 
All  at  once  he  disappeared.  His  body 
was  found  after  a  long  search,  and  it 
turned  out  that  he  had  been  shot  by 
the  husband  of  the  elder  daughter,  to 
make  irrevocable  his  original  distribu- 
tion of  the  property. 

The  frequency  of  cases  of  poisoning 
almost  carries  us  back  to  the  middle 
ages.  Often  a  dozen  successive  days 
will  each  produce  their  tragedy,  or- 
dinarily the  counterpart  of  Madame 
Lafiarge  ;  a  wife  poisons  her  husband, 
or  the  husband  the  wife.  The  in- 
slanecs  are  too  common  even  for  selec- 
tiou.  AVe  give  one  or  two  character- 
istic cases. 

At  Ijoriol,  in  the  Drome,  a  retired 
physician  lived  in  easy  circumstances 
and  avowed  concubinage  with  his  ser- 
vant, Henriette  Vincent.  He  had  one 
daughter,  whom  he  had  recently  re- 
culled  from  school  to  his  house.  The 
servant  immediately  proceeded  to  poi- 
son her  young  mistress.     She  pro- 


ceeded  verj'  systematically  :  first  made 
the  poor  girl  ill  with  a  dose  of  mallow, 
and  then,  having  placed  her  under 
medical  regimen,  prepared  the  potions 
with  her  own  hand.     The  victim  com- 

Elained  to  her  aunt,  to  her  friends,  to 
er  physician.  This  last,  an  excellent 
but  timid  man,  made  some  attempts 
to  take  the  preparation  of  the  potions 
out  of  the  servant's  hands ;  the  servant 
insisted,  and  the  doctor,  whose  suspi- 
cions  were  roused  to  the  highest  point, 
gave  way  notwithstanding.  The  father 
remained  passive  and  immovable.  His 
daughter  wasted  before  his  eyes ;  she 
repeated  that  she  was  being  poisoned 
day  after  day.  Every  otie  suspected 
the  authoress  of  the  crime,  yet  no  one 
attempted  to  remove  the  mistress  of  the 
master  of  the  house.  The  young  lady 
died  after  four  months'  su&ring  frpm 
the  combined  effects  of  opium  and  ar- 
senic ;  and  when  it  was  too  late,  shame 
and  remorse  compelled  the  doctor  to 
denounce  the  crime  which  he  and  so 
many  others  might  so  easily  have  pre- 
vented. The  clearness  of  the  case,  the 
cognisance  of  the  family  throughout, 
and  the  carelessness  of  the  degraded 
parent,  are  characteristic  of  the  facili- 
ties for  crime  oflfered  by  the  state  of 
the  rural  population,  of  whatever  class. 

In  the  instances,  unfortunately  of 
weekly  occurrence,  when  the  husband 
is  poisoned  by  a  guilty  wife  and  her 
paramour,  the  attempts  are  of  common 
notoriety  long  before  their  success. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  children  who  talk 
about  it.  *'The  ruin  is  upon  us,*^ 
said  one  little  fellow  to  his  playmates ; 
*'  my  mother  poisons  my  father  every 
day."  Sometimes  the  wife,  asked  bt 
her  own  domestics  the  reason  of  their 
master's  ill  health,  replies  coolly  ihai 
**  it  is  no  wonder,  for  she  has  gitcn 
him  a  dose  of  cantharides." 

All  these  attempts  arc  nothing:  in  mag- 
nitude to  the  audacity  of  a  smsSl  Aurmer 
in  the  Deux  Sevres,  who  attempted  to 
poison  a  whole  village.  Ho  had  quar- 
relled with  all  his  neighbours,  and  took 
his  revenge  at  first  attor  a  fashion  suf- 
ficiently ludicrous :  he  bored  holes  in 
the  trees,  passed  the  tails  of  their  catile 
through  them,  and  left  them  thus 
fastened  to  starve  ;  he  cut  off  the  legs 
of  their  poultry,  and  tied  up  the  lep 
•of  their  sheep.  All  this  ended  in  his 
becoming  more  and  more  ferocious, 
as  the  quarrels  consequent  upon  his 
pranks  brought  him  into  hostile  contact 
with  the  entire  neighbourhood,  either 
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as  principals  or  witnesses.  So  he  took 
a  summary  mode  of  dealing  with  all 
his  foes  at  once,  by  throwing  arsenic 
into  the  village  fountain.  Every  one 
knows  the  village  fountain  in  France  ; 
it  is  the  resort  of  the  evening  gossips, 
who  meet,  pitcher  on  shoulder,  to  ex- 
change scandal  and  salutation.  Its  uni. 
versal  use,  and  its  universal  popularity 
made  such  a  deed  doubly  dangerous 
and  cruel.  Fortunately,  the  poison 
was  noticed  before  it  had  time  to  mix 
with  the  water. 

Akin  to  the  practice  of  down- 
right poisoning  is  another  well  known 
throughout  France,  which  consists  in 
mixing  soporific  draughts  for  purposes 
of  robbery  and  vengeance.  One  Vir- 
ling  was  famous  about  the  country 
for  years :  he  carried  a  soporific  phial, 
with  which,  and  two  friends,  he  made 
the  tour  of  France.  A  man  of  address, 
he  insinuated  himself  into  the  good 
grace  of  strangers  with  the  facility 
afforded  by  French  manners,  gsiined 
admission  to  their  repasts,  and  the 
phial  did  the  rest. 

We  conclude  with  a  few  traits  of  the 
hizarreries  oicTimiQ — traits  which  would 
have  occurred  nowhere  but  in  a  coun- 
try infected  with  the /«ria  Francese, 

In  March,  1853,  one  Jobard  arrived 
at  Lyons,  by  the  steam. boat  of  the 
Saone.  He  was  a  clerk  in  a  house  at 
Dijon;  he  had  for  three  years  dis- 
charged his  duty  punctually  and  faith- 
fully ;  his  employers  declared  that  he 
never  gave  them  cause  for  complaint, 
and  that  he  possessed  their  entire  es- 
teem. One  night,  for  no  conceivable 
reason,  he  \e(t  the  house,  without  lug- 
gage and  with  a  few  francs  in  his 
pocket.  lie  sauntered  to  the  railway 
station,  and  took  a  place  to  Chalons. 
There  he  stood  in  front  of  the  station, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  looking 
about  him  for  the  next  thing  to  do, 
when  the  omnibus  belonging  to  the 
steam -boat  drove  up;  he  entenKl  it 
mechanically,  and  arrived  at  Lyons. 
There,  his  money  almost  entirely  gone, 
he  sauntered  about  the  quays,  without 
object,  without  intention,  and  without 
the  slightest  notion  of  his  own  move- 
ments. At  hist  he  bought  a  knife,  and 
spent  his  last  sou  in  a  ticket  for  the 
theatre.  A  young  woman  was  before 
him ;  he  had  never  before  seen  her. 
She  gave  him  no  offence  whatever ;  he 
stabbed  her  to  the  heart  I  An  attempt 
was  of  course  made  at  the  trial  to 
prove  his  insanity.     It  broke  down. 


and  Jobard  was   condemned  to  the 
hulks  for  life. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the 
foreign  tribunals  are  very  cautious  of 
admitting  the  plea  of  insanity  as  an 
excuse  for  crime.  They  are  well  aware 
that  the  impulsive  temperament  of  the 
population  produces  actions  of  so  wild 
a  character,  that  this  excuse,  if  easily 
admitted,  would  be  pleaded  with  peril- 
ous frequency. 

Sicard,  who  introduced  himself  a 
few  months  ago  into  the  apartment  of 
his  wife,  at  the  Hotel  de  Princes,  by 
counterfeiting  the  voic«  of  their  child, 
and  then  shot  her,  bad  obtained  her 
in  the  first  instance  by  means  which 
remind  one  of  the  middle  ages.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  chamberlun  of 
Kapoleon*s ;  he  son  of  a  gen-d'arme. 
When  his  future  wife  was  quite  a  child, 
Sicard  had  seduced  her,  with  the  as* 
sistanco  of  her  nurse,  and  carried  her 
from  Paris,  where  she  then  lived  with 
her  family,  to.  Bordeaux.  Her  parentd 
reclaimed  her  as  a  minor,  took  her 
away,  and  prevented  the  marriage, 
notwithstanding  the  circumstances. 
When  the  young  lady  had  been  of  age 
eight  days,  Sicard  came  to  their  place 
of  residence,  then  at  Bezieres,  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  market-place,  and 
harangued  the  people  on  the  misdeeds 
of  the  villanous  aristocracy,  who  pre- 
vented the  course  of  true  affection. 
He  collected  a  mob,  and  stormed  the 
lady's  house  in  full  day,  and  in  one  of 
the  most  populous  cities  of  France. 
Her  mother,  who  attempted  an  oppo- 
sition, was  nearly  murdered.  When 
married,  Sicard  threatened  his  wife'i 
life  so  regularly,  that  one  of  her  em- 
ployments was  to  search  his  pockets 
and  secrete  his  pistols.  To  be  sure, 
he  threatened  his  friends  in  the  same 
way,  and  with  the  same  regularity. 

The  following  case  is  worth  notice* 
as  illustrative  of  the  reckless  crime 
which  the  excitement  of  an  attach- 
ment,  even  of  the  most  legitimate 
kind,  will  produce  under  very  slight 
temptation : — 

Pradeaux,  a  worker  in  artificial 
flowers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
fell  in  love  with  a  young  girl,  who 
had  herself  been  a  foundling.  He 
proposed  to  marry  her.  No  great 
establishment  was  necessary  for  a 
foundling  :  the  two  had  both  their 
several  employments,  and  an  honest 
living  was  within  their  reach.  But 
Pradeaux  mast  dazzle  his  intended. 
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He  had  money  lie  said,  at  the  bank ; 
he  would  make  a  lady  of  her.  For  the 
moment  he  had  not  enough  to  buy  the 
■wedding  ring.  He  wont  into  some 
shop  on  a  trifling  business,  heanl 
money  jingle  in  the  till,  returned  at 
night,  murdered  the  guard,  and  took 
a  bag  of  silver.  With  this  he  decked 
the  young  foundling  in  the  gayest  of 
dresses,  and  bought  some  furniture. 
His  bag  soon  came  to  an  end  ;  but  by 
this  time  he  knew  his  business,  and  set 
methodically  about  it.  An  old  woman 
kept  a  lodging-house  that  he  knew ; 
he  strangled  her,  and  found  money 
enough  to  hire  carriages  for  his  wed- 
ding, pay  the  fees  in  advance,  and  the 
wedding  breakfast  also  in  advance. 
The  morning  of  his  marriage  came ; 
his  money  was  gone  ;  time  pressed. 
He  bethought  himself  of  all  the  old 
women  he  knew,  murdered  one,  upon 
whom  he  found  nothing,  and  j)ro- 
ceeded  to  another,  the  keeper  of  a 
wine-shop,  where  he  was  foiled  and 
taken.  In  his  visits  to  the  young  girl, 
who  really  liked  him,  he  was  abso- 
lutely calm  and  composed  when  he 
banded  her  the  money  already  acquired, 
and  talked  about  expenses  hcreatler  to 
be  paid,  by  such  means. 

If  a  legitimato  connexion  will  pro- 
duce such  vile  actions,  what  may  not 
be  expected  fi'om  those  that  are  illegi- 
timate ?  A  mere  glance  at  the  annals 
of  the  tribunals  of  a  single  day  will 
answer  the  question. 

In  Switzerland,  the  comparative 
rarity  of  crime,  and  the  independent 
temperament  of  the  people,  makes 
every  grave  oflence  the  subject  not 
only  of  popular  interest ,  but  of  popular 
influence.  One  Ausmann  was  arrested 
in  June,  1851,  for  a  murder  involving 
no  extraordinary  atrocity ;  but  it  was 
committed  on  a  person  generally  liked, 
and  the  people  were  indignant  ac- 
cordingly, lo  please  them,  the  place 
of  trial  was  removed  from  the  Town- 
liall  at  Thoun,  where  Ausmann  was 
tried,  to  the  parish  church;  and  the 
place  of  worship  of  a  Protestant  coun- 
try —  that  the  mob  might  be  enabled 
to  look  on  —  was  turned  into  a  crimi- 
nal court,  with  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  excitement  and  disturbance. 
It  appeared  that  Ausmann,  while  ho 
intended  to  commit  a  thetV,  had  no 
intention  of  committing  a  murder,  and 
the  Bernese  law  positively  forbade  a 
capital  sontence.  The  people  were  so 
little  satisflcd,  tbat  a  riot  ensued,  and 


Ausmann  was  in  danger  of  being 
Lynched.  They  found  a  diary  in  his 
pocket,  from  which  it  would  seem  that 
the  proflts  of  a  Swiss  thief  are  consi- 
derable.  It  contained  such  items  as  the 
following :  — i  *'  July  14/A  — Passed  tho 
night  about  the  Aar  (at  Berne)  ;  not 
very  lucky ;  thirteen  francs,  a  silver 
spoon,  and  a  watch.  2\st — Operated 
at  Oberhogen;  a  watch,  and  forty- 
two  francs.  28M  —  Fished  along  the 
Aar ;  fifteen  florins,  and  tolerably  well 
in  plate."  This  and  two  or  three 
similar  entries  in  one  month.  The 
man  entered,  at  the  same  time,  the 
name  of  the  hotels  where  he  lodged— 
they  were  the  best  in  the  country,  yet 
be  was  a  strolling  thief,  and  had  no 
pretension  to  the  dignity  of  a  swindler. 

It  is  time  to  bring  all  these  terrors 
to  a  close.  We  would  leave  the  reader 
in  good-humour,  by  a  few  instances  of 
a  brighter  or  a  redeeming  character. 

A  huge  mendicant  used  to  be,  and 
probably  is  now,  notorious  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Pont  Nquf,  ex- 
ceedingly dirty,  an<l  of  an  enormous 
size.  He  used  to  hold  his  casquette 
to  every  passer-by,  with  the  cry  — 
"  Chimneys  to  sweep  1  chimneys  to 
sweep  1"  —  De  haul  en  has,  messieurs. 
The  idea  of  this  elephantine  protube- 
rance sweeping  a  chimney  was  too 
mucli  for  the  gravity  of  most  people, 
and  the  amount  of  halfpence  the  man 
got  by  tickling  the  fancy  of  tho  public 
was  prodigious.  He  used  to  say  that 
he  made  more  money  at  tho  business 
than  any  man  living. 

All  old  man  was  picked  up  about 
Paris,  in  a  state  of  great  destitution. 
He  had  kept  sheep  on  the  same  hill 
for  sixty-seven  years.  The  proprietor 
by  that  time  found  him  too  old  for  his 
work,  and  turned  him  ofll  He  heard 
that  at  Paris  all  the  world  was  emi- 
grating to  California.  Though  a  shep- 
herd, the  old  man  was  a  logician,  and 
he  naturally  inferred  that  the  city 
would  be  in  want  of  inhabitants.  He 
only  found  out  his  mistake  when  he  ar- 
rived. 

One  man  picked  up  a  purse  contain- 
ing fourteen  francs.  Not  content  with 
rushing  from  house  to  house,  exhibiting 
his  purse,  and  expatiating  on  its  con- 
tents, and  inviting  everybody  to  dine 
with  him,  he  ended  by  attaching  him- 
self to  a  pretty  and  modest  workwo- 
man, dcclare<l  that  he  was  in  possession 
of  a  treasure,  and  oflcred  her  marriage. 
She  consented.     Parisian  girls  are  not 
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difficult;  and  the  farce  would  have 
been  carried  out,  but  that  the  man 
made  so  much  noise  with  his  purse  that 
the  owner  heard  of  it,  and  claimed  it. 
The  facility  with  which  these  young 
women  allow  themselves  to  bo  entrap- 
ped into  marriage  would  be  ludicrous^ 
if  it  were  not  terrible.  They  frequent- 
ly avow,  when  discovering  themselves 
on  the  point  of  union  to  the  most  in- 
famous of  rascals,  that  they  made  no 
inquiry  into  the  character  of  their 
intended,  because  husbands  must  be 
caught  when  they  can  —  that  the  men 
are  touchy — and  that  they  had  a  friend 
who  did  make  similar  inquiries,  but  the 
particulier  was  affronted,  and  marched 
off. 

An  important  personage  amongst 
the  juvenile  delinquents  of  the  capital 
is  the  "Reine  de  la  Guepe."  The 
sharpest,  most  shrewish,  and  sometimes 
the  prettiest  of  the  female  thieves  is 
appomted  to  this  office.  Her  age  is 
usually  about  fifteen.  She  sits  at  the 
head,  of  table,  and  presides  over  the 
morning's  soup ;  she  then  regulates 
their  gambols  through  the  town  where 
they  stroll  —  some  in  search  of  bacon, 
cheese,  butter,  or  chocolate ;  the  bold- 
est will  lay  their  hands  on  a  print  or  a 
statuette,  for  which  the  open  eielages 
all  along  the  quays  at  Paris  offer  great 
facilities.  The  campaign  is  terminated 
when  the  queen  gives  the  order ;  and 
she  reports  on  the  merits  and  qualifi- 
cations of  her  subjects  during  the  day. 
Young  as  she  is,  she  has  usually  a  hus- 
band, about  her  own  age,  who  acts  as 


prince  consort,  with  a  delegated  au- 
thority. 

Very  many  persons  wander  about 
the  streets  of  Paris,  who  owe  their 
mendicity  to  their  reputation  as  prac- 
tised workmen.  They  give  themselves 
airs  accordingly,  and  refuse  all  offers 
under  a  sum  too  high  for  the  generality 
of  people.  Common  masons  will  de- 
cline two  francs  a-day,  and  roam  the 
streets  three-quarters  of  the  year,  get- 
ting their  three,  four,  or  five  francs  for 
the  other  quarter. 

Such  are  some  of  the  characteristics 
which  every  one  must  take  account  of 
who  would  understand  the  continental 
character,  in  its  political  as  well  as  in  its 
social  bearings.  Their  evil  effects  are, 
unfortunately,  not  lessening  —  the  ex- 
citements of  late  times  have  added  to 
the  natural  susceptibility  of  the  popu- 
lation, causes  of  complaint  have  become 
more  general,  and  lawless  actions  of 
more  dangerous  familiarity.  The 
spread  of  knowledge  —  in  itself  not 
very  great  of  late  years — has  done  but 
little  towards  checkino;  the  mischief, 
and  the  increase  of  crime  is  a  source 
of  yearly  lamentations  to  the  conti- 
nental statesmen.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
find  a  remedy,  amidst  the  disorganis- 
ation of  political  uncertainty,  and  the 
opposition  of  the  population  to  the  au- 
thorities. The  only  comfort  is,  that 
both  the  phases  and  the  causes  of  crime 
are  so  well  known,  that  such  alleviated 
measures  as  may  be  found  will  not,  at 
least,  be  either  devised  or  applied  in 
ignorance. 
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On  a  general  and  comparative  review 
of  literature  throughout  its  multiplied 
branches,  whether  classical,  polemical, 
political,  didactic,  scientific,  historical, 
oratorical,  poetical,  or  ornamental,  it 
will  be  readily  discovered  that  Ireland 
has  furnished  an  ample  quota  in  every 
department.  The  names  she  has  con- 
ti'ibuted  to  dramatic  composition  in 
particular,  are  numerous  and  eminent. 
Their  extent  and  value  can  only  bo 
estimated  by  an  exclusive  compilation. 
Many  are  familiar,  others  less  known. 


a  few  disputed,  and  some  forgotten.^ 
We  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  supply 
a  catalogue,  which  may  serve  as  refe- 
rence and  authority  when  the  subject 
is  discussed,  and  which  can  scarcely  bo 
introduced  in  a  more  appropriate  place 
than  in  the  pages  of  our  national  maga- 
zine. AVe  propose  to  take  the  series 
in  chronological  order. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that 
an  imaginative  and  enthusiastic  people, 
such  as  the  Irish,  who  had  produced 
bards  and  poets  in  the  early  ages  of 
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Christianity,  long  before  the  invasions 
by  the  Danes  and  English,  would  have 
originated  a  di*ama  of  their  own  at  a 
remote  period ;  but  this  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  case.  Some- 
thing  in  the  form  of  plays,  whether 
mysteries  or  moralities,  as  they  were 
called,  were  exhibited  in  Dublin  as 
far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL, 
before  the  Earl  of  Ossory,  at  that  time 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  several  of  the 
nobility,  in  College- green,  then  called 
Ho^gin-groen.  John  Bale,  created 
Bishop  of  Ossory  by  Edward  VI.  in 
1547  (generally  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  Bilious  Bale,  from  the 
acrimony  of  his  religious  controversies), 
wrote  many  dramatic  pieces,  of  which 
a  catalogue  is  furnished  by  Ames. 
Three  of  these  were  printed,  and  are  to 
be  found  in  Dodsley's  **  Collection  of 
Old  Plays"  and  in  the  "Harleian  Mis- 
cellany." Bale's  tragedies,  comedies, 
and  interludes  amount  to  nineteen  in 
all,  principally  on  religious  subjects. 
It  is  very  probable  that  many  of  these 
were  represented  in  Ireland  while  he 
held  his  see  of  Ossory,  but  we  have  no 
direct  evidence  to  the  fact.  Bale, 
however,  was  not  an  Irishman,  although 
he  has  oflen  been  named  as  one.  Plays 
were  acted  in  Dublin  Castle  towards 
the  latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  when  Blount,  Ix)rd  Mountjoy, 
was  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  first  regu- 
lar theatre  was  built  in  the  city  of 
Dublin  in  1635,  the  tenth  of  Charles 
I.,  and  stood  in  Werburgh-street. 
It  was  managed  by  John  Ogilby,  his- 
toriographer to  the  King,  and  master 
of  the  revels  in  Ireland  under  the  Earl 
of  Strafford. 

Henrt  Burnell  is  the  earliest 
Irish  dramatist  respecting  whom  we 
have  any  certain  information.  He 
wrote  a  play  called  Landgartha,  pro- 
duced in  the  Werburgh-street  Theatre 
with  great  applause  in  1639,  and  after- 
wards printed  in  1641.  The  piece  is 
a  ;traei-comedy,  founded  on  an  inci- 
wdent  m  Swedish  history,  as  related 
by  Saxo-Grammaticus.  Burnell  had 
tried  his  hand  before  with  ill-success, 
but  his  first  attempt  being  a  Aulure, 
the  title  has  been  lost,  aiui  no  copy  is 
known  to  be  in  existence.  The  actors' 
names  are  not  inserted  in  the  dramatic 
persona  of  Landgartha ;   the  dedica- 


tion runs  as  follows :  —  **  To  all  fair, 
indifferent  fair,  virtuous  that  are  not 
fair,  and  magnanimous  ladies."*  The 
breaking  out  of  the  great  rebellion  in 
1641  occasioned  a  suspension  of  dra- 
matic entertainments  in  Ireland  as  in 
England.  The  theatre  in  Werburgh- 
street  was  shut  up  by  order  of  the  lords 
justices,  and  never  afterwards  opened. 
Osilby  returned  to  England  in  very 
reduced  circumstances,  to waitpatiently 
for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  re- 
suming his  former  situation.  Twenty 
years  elapsed  before  that  desirable 
change  took  place.  On  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.,  Ogilby  procured  a  re- 
newal of  his  patent,  ana  came  back  to 
Dublin  in  1662,  when  a  new  theatre 
was  built  for  him  by  subscription  in 
Orange-street,  commonly  called  Smock- 
alley.  According  to  Chetwood,  the 
street  took  the  latter  appellation  from 
Mother  Bungy  of  infamous  memory, 
and  was  in  her  time  a  sink  of  debauch- 
ery ;  but  a  man  being  found  murdered 
there,  the  miserable  houses  which  then 
occupied  that  spot  were  pulled  down, 
and  handsome  ones  were  afterwards 
built  in  their  room.  Yet  though  the 
place  was  thus  purified,  it  still  retained 
its  old  name.  The  theatre  was  so 
hastily  built,  that  in  1671  part  of  it 
fell  down,  by  which  accident  two  per- 
sons were  killed  and  several  severely 
wounded.  The  two  first  plays  acted 
there  were  translations  of  the  Pomp^ 
and  Horace  of  Comeille,  by  Mrs. 
Catherine  Phillips,  termed  occasion- 
ally the  <<  Matchless  Orinda,"  and  the 
'*  English  Sappho."  John  Daunoy, 
or  Dancer,  an  Irish  gentleman  attached 
to  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde 
Lord  Lieutenant,  also  translated  two 
plays  from  the  French — Nicomede 
from  Comeille,  and  Agrippa  from 
Quinault,  both  of  which  were, acted 
about  this  time  in  Dublin,  and  after- 
wards printed  in  London  in  1671  and 
1675. 

Roger  Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery, 
better  known  in  public  life  as  Lord 
Broguill,  is  the  first  name  of  note 
and  rank  that  wo  find  in  the  list  of 
writers  who  have  contributed  to  the 
Irish  drama.  He  was  a  remarkable 
man,  either  as  soldier,  statesman,  or 
scholar,  and  singularlv  fortunate  in  a 
period  of  great  difficulty,  inasmuch  as 


•  There  may  have  been  other  original  plays  acted  in  Ogilby's  Theatre,  but  they  were  not 
printed,  and  no  records  romain  to  identify  them. 
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he  retained    place    and   favour    with 
Charles  I.»  Cromwell,  and  Charles  II. 
It  would  be  hard  to  call  him  a  ''  trim- 
mer"   in  political   principles,  vet  he 
contrived   to    steer    his    vessel    with 
credit    and    success  through   all  the 
shifting  storms  and   currents  of   the 
civil  war,  commonwealth,  and  resto. 
ration.   This  Roger  Boyle  was  the  fifth 
son  of  Richard,  styled  the  great  Earl 
of  Cork,  from  whom  the  importance  of 
the  family  was  derived.     Born  on  the 
25th  of  April,  1621,  the  interest  and 
character  of  his  father  procured  his 
elevation  to  the  dignity  of  Baron  Brog- 
hill  in  Ireland  by  Charles  I.,  when  ho 
was  only  seven  years  old.    He  received 
his  education  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin,   where   he    distinguished  himself 
equally  by  assiduity  and  lively  genius. 
Before  he  was  of  age  he  married  the 
I^adyMargaret  Howard,  daughter  to  the 
£arl  of  Suffolk ;  and  having  previously 
made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy  in 
company  with  his  elder  brother,  return, 
ed  to  settle  in  Ireland  in  October,  1641, 
on  the  very  day  when  the  rebellion 
broke  out  in  that  kingdom.   He  fought 
stoutly  in  the  cause  of  Charles  I.  until 
the  death  of  that  unfortunate  monarch, 
when  looking  upon  both  his  country 
and  himself  as  irretrievably  ruined,  he 
remained  in  concealment  until  Crorn* 
well,   appreciating  his  merit,  sought 
him  out,  and  found  means  to  win  him 
over  to  the  party  he  had  hitherto  so 
vigorously  opposed.     The  particulars 
of  this  delicate  transaction   may  be 
found  at  length  in  the  ^'Biographia 
Britannica."      Returning  to  L'eland, 
he    raised    a    regiment    of    cavalry, 
amounting    to  fifleen    hundred   men, 
Completely    mounted    and    equipped, 
through  his  own   personal  exertions, 
and  proved  a  most  valuable  auxiliary 
to  Cromwell,  who  followed  soon  after, 
resolved  in  person  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Irish  war.     Amongst  other  important 
exploits  performed  by  Lord  Broghill, 
his  victory  at   Macroom  deserves  to 
be  particularly  recorded:  there,  with 
two  thousand  horse  and  dragoons,  he 
attacked  and  totally  routed  f3)ove  five 
thousand  of  the  rebels.    He  afterwards 
relieved  Cromwell  himself  at  Clonmel, 
where  that  active  general  happened  to 
be  so  dangerously  situated,  that  he 
confessed  nothing  but  the  seasonable 
relief  brought  by  Lord  Broghill  could 
have  saved  him  from  destruction.    He 
likewise  defeated  Lord  Muskerry,  who 
came  against  him  with  an  army  raised 


by  the  Pope's  nuncio,  consisting  of 
three  times  the  number  of  his  own 
forces,  with  the  additional  advantage 
of  being  well  officered  by  veteran  com- 
manders from  Spain. 

When  Cromwell  reached  the  su- 
preme power,  he  frequenUy  invited 
Lord  Broghill  to  visit  him,  for  the  sold 
purpose  of  asking  his  advice.  It  has 
been  related  by  more  than  one  chroni- 
cler of  the  events  of  that  period,  that 
soon  after  his  coming  to  England,  he 
formed  a  project  for  inducing  the  Pro* 
tector  to  restore  the  old  monarchy. 
The  basis  of  the  scheme  was  to  be  a 
match  between  the  young  king,  Charles 
II.,  and  Cromwell's  daughter,  Frances^ 
It  is  supposed  that,  as  Broghill  kept 
up  a  secret  correspondence  with  tne 
exiled  sovereign  and  his  friends,  he 
had  ascertained  that  Charles  was  not 
averse  to  the  scheme,  however  im- 
likely  such  connivance  may  appear ;  or 
he  would  never  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
propose  it  seriously  to  Cromwell,  who 
at  first  seemed  to  think  it  not  impracti- 
cable. Cromwell  soon  gave  up  the  idea, 
however,  and  said,  *'  Charles  can  ne- 
ver forgive  me  the  death  of  his  father.*' 
There  the  intrigue  dropped,  although 
Cromwell's  wife  and  daughter  had 
been  made  a  party  to  the  matter,  but 
Lord  Broghill  never  suffered  the  Pro- 
tector himself  to  know  that  he  had 
treated  with  Charles  on  the  subject. 
Such  is  the  story,  whether  true,  ex- 
aggerated, or  invented,  as  told  by  Old- 
mixon,  in  his  ''  History  of  the  Stuarts,*' 
by  Morrice,  in  his  ''Memoirs  of  Roger 
Earl  of  Orrery,"  and  by  Budgell,  in 
his  '<  Memoirs  of  the  Family  of  the 
Boyles." 

On  the  death  of  Cromwell,  Lord 
Broghill  continued  firmly  attached  to 
his  son  and  successor,  Richard,  until 
he  saw  that  his  position  had  become 
hopeless ;  and  having  no  desire  to  sink 
with  a  man  he  was  unable  to  save,  re- 
turned to  Ireland,  and  began  to  busy 
himself  in  promoting  the  restoration. 
Charles  considered  his  services  so  im^ 
portant  in  that  great  work,  that  he 
created  him  Earl  of  Orrery,  by  letters 
patent,  bearing  date  September  5th, 
1660,  only  a  few  days  more  than  three 
months  ^ler  he  had  resumed  the  regal 
authority.  Soon  after,  he  was  still 
further  promoted  to  be  one  of  the 
Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  and  his 
conduct,  while  discharging  the  duties 
of  a  very  important  post,  evinced  his 
general  capacity,  and  increased  the 
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esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  Some 
years  later,  he  was  the  means  of  recon- 
ciling  a  serious  quarrel  which  had 
sprung  up  between  the  king  and  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York  ;  but  fall- 
ing out  himself  with  his  old  friend,  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  then  Lord  Lieute* 
nant,  a  private  difierence  between 
them  rose  to  such  a  height  that  it  be« 
came  the  subject  of  public  inquiry. 
Lord  Orrery  was  impeached  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours,  amounting 
even  to  treason ;  but  he  defended  him- 
self so  well  that  the  charges  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  the  prosecution  was  with, 
drawn.  He  however  lost  his  ofHcial 
employments,  although  he  retained 
the  Kmg's  personal  regard,  who  often 
consulted  him  on  state  affairs  of  the 
utmost  consequence.  He  died  on  the 
16th  of  October,  1679,  in  the  fifty, 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  having  long  suf- 
fered from  gout,  which,  added  to  a 
somewhat  free  course  of  life,  broke  up 
his  constitution  earlier  than  might  have 
been  expected. 

Lord  Orrery  left  behind  him,  as 
evidences  of  his  literary  attainments, 
letters,  political  tracts,  poems,  and 
eight  plays — six  tragedies,  and  two  co- 
medies. The  tragedies  are,  Mustapha, 
Henry  V,,  The  Black  Prince,  Tryphon, 
Jlerod,  and  Altemira;  the  comedies, 
Mr.  Anthony,  and  Gnsman.  All  of 
these  were  acted  (with  the  exception 
of  Herod),  and  with  good  success. 
Pepys,  who  saw  Muatajma,  says,  "  To 
a  play  of  my  Lord  Orrery's,  called 
Mustapha,  the  cast  was  — i  Solyman 
the  Magnificent,  Betterton ;  Musta- 
pha and  Zanger,  his  sons,  Harris  and 
Smith  ;  Cardinal,  Young ;  Roxalana, 
Mrs.  Betterton;  Queen  of  Hungary, 
Mrs.  Davis.*  Mustapha  was  gotten 
up  with  great  care,  and  produced  vast 
profit  to  the  company.  It  is  written 
in  rhyme,  and  on  the  whole  is  far 
from  a  bad  play.**  Dryden  also  men- 
tions Mustapha  in  his  **  Essay  on  Dra- 
matick  Poesie,"  and  observes,  that  no 
serious  play  had  been  more  successful 
since  the  restoration— i an  unlocked 
for  admission  from  a  jealous  writer  in 
the  same  line. 

Lord  Orrery's  plays  were  printed 
separately,  in  folio  and  quarto,  and 
afterwards  collected  togetner  in  two 
volumes,  8vo,  and  published  by  Dod?- 
ley,  in  17«59,  with  a  preface.  In  this 
edition  Mr.  Anthony  is  omitted,  and 


a  comedy  added,  called  As  You  Find 
It,  written  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Boyle, 
grandson  to  the  earl.  Such  dramatic 
compositions  as  those  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, cannot  be  estimated  by  a  high 
standard.  They  are  about  on  a  par 
with  the  efforts  of  Crowne,  Elkanah  Set- 
tle, Rymer,  Ravenscroft,  D'Urfey,  and 
many  others  of  the  same  class  and  era. 
But  there  were  great  actors  in  those 
days,  who  could  have  imparted  interest 
to  the  veriest  common- place  that  ever 
was  written.  Amongst  them  may  be 
enumerated  Betterton,  Hart,  Harris, 
Mohun,  Kynaston,  Lacy^  Mrs.  Bet- 
terton, Mrs.  Marshall,  and  Nell 
Gwynne.  Lord  Orrery  seems  to 
have  possessed  a  great  facility  of  dic- 
tion ;  he  is  occasionally  pathetic,  and 
always  easy.  Here  and  tliere  we  meet 
passages  of  good  poetry,  but  he  is  often 
nat,  and  not  unfrequently  emulates 
the  mad  fustian  of  poor  Nat.  I.<ee.  A 
much  greater  name,  Dryden,  has  fallen 
into  the  same  error,  together  with  the 
licentious  sentiments  and  manners,  and 
all  the  extravagant  notions  of  love  and 
honour,  which  formed  the  dramatic 
staple  in  the  loose  days  of  Charles  the 
Second.  Lord  Orrery  is  not  always 
very  polite  to  the  ladies.  In  the  second 
act  of  Altemira  we  find  these  lines  :.— 

*'Let  *em  diBgnitc  their  weaVnen  m  they  can, 
No  woman  yet  e'er  dotted  on  one  man.** 

His  loyalty,  however,  is  always  in 
the  extreme,  whether  he  thinks  of 
Cromwell  or  Charles  as  his  sovereign. 

In  Altemira  the  king  observes  :— 

**  Whatever  crimes  are  acted  for  a  crown, 
The  goda  forgive  when  once  that  crown*a  pnt  on.** 

The  same  sentiment  had  been  pre- 
viously introduced  in  Tryphon  ;—. 

**  Thongh  Tryphon  did  by  blood  the  crown  obtain, 
Yet  a  crown  worn  doth  wash  off  every  atain/* 

And  again,  in  that  play,  on  the  op- 
posite  question,  it  is  said  :— 

**  We  ought,  when  heaven's  vicegerent  does  a  erlme^ 
To  leave  to  hea?*n  the  right  to  pnnlih  him. 
Those  who  for  wrongs  their  monarch's  ronrder  act, 
Worse  sins  than  they  can  punish  they  contract.** 

In  Herod  the  Great,  Herod  declaim 
for  absolute  power,  and  says  :— 

"  lie  of  a  throne  should  be  unworthy  held. 
Who  to  his  wiU  nialics  not  lils  suSJorts  yieid.** 

We  have  already  mentioned  the 
Hon.  Charles  Boyle  as  the  author  of  a 
play.  He  also  edited  the  **  Epistles 
of  rhalari?,"  bv  which  he  derived  more 
credit.     Before  we  (^uit  the  name,  we 


*  One  of  the  namerous  favourites  of  Charles  U. 
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may  include  Murrough  Boyle,  Lord 
Viscount  BlessingtoD,  who  wrote  a 
tragedy  never  acted,  called  The  Lost 
Princess,  but  neither  the  author  nor 
his  work  call  for  any  particular  com- 
ment.* 

John  Wilson,  recorder  of  London- 
derry in  the  reign  of  Charles  11. ,  is 
the  author  of  four  plays — Andrordcus 
Commenius,  a  tragedy ;  The  Projectors, 
The  Cheats,  Belphegor,  or  The  Mar^ 
riage  of  the  Devil — comedies.  They 
were  all  printed,  but  the  two  last  only 
were  acted.  The  last  is  the  best.  The 
plot,  which  has  been  adopted  in  many 
shapes  by  play  Wrights,  romance  writers^ 
and  poets,  is  taken  from  a  novel,  by 
Machiayelli,  who  says  —  ''It  having 
been  observed  in  hell,  that  the  souls  of 
such  as  came  there  generally  com- 
plained that  their  wives  sent  them,  the 
devils  agreed  that  one  of  them  should 
assume  a  human  shape,  become  subject 
to  all  the  conditions  of  humanity, 
marry  a  wife,  live  with  her  (if  possible) 
ten  years,  and  then  return  and  make  a 
true  report."  The  subject  affords 
ample  scope  for  satiric  humour. 

Nicholas  Bradt  and  Nabum 
Tate  are  well  known  and  remember- 
ed, as  the  manufacturers  of  the  New 
Version  of  the  Psalms,  which  has  un- 
justly superseded  the  earlier,  more  vi- 
gorous and  faithful,  though  somewhat 
antiquated,  translations  of  Stemhold 
and  Hopkins.  Both  of  the  first-named 
authors  were  Irishmen,  and  dramatists. 
The  former  descended  from  Hugh 
Brady,  the  first  Protestant  bishop  of 
Mcath.  He  was  the  son  of  Major 
Nicholas  Brady,  and  was  born  at  Ban- 
don,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  about  the 
year  1659.  He  received  his  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  in  Di- 
vinity from  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  obtained  church  preferment  in  his 
native  county.  Removing  to  England^ 
he  obtained  some  fat  livings — Clapham 
and  Richmond  —  and  became  succes- 
sively chaplain  to  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary,  Queen  Anne  and  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen 
Caroline.  He  translated  the  '*  JEneid  " 
of  Virgil,  which  nobody  ever  reads, 
and  few  have  seen ;  published  several 
volumes  of  heavy  sermons ;  wrote  one 
tragedy,    called    The  Mope,    or    the 


Innocent  Impostors ;  and  died  in  1726. 
The  title  of  Dr.  Brady's  play,  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  matter-of-fact  manner  in 
which  it  is  treated,  are  startling,  par- 
ticularly when  we  bear  in  mind  that  it 
is  the  production  of  a  divine ;  but  the 
eccentricities  of  taste  and  imagination 
have  sometimes  led  serious  and  other* 
wise  well-regulated  minds  into  even 
more  unaccountable  aberrations.  Yet 
T'he  Rape  has  considerable  literary  me* 
rit,  and  some  poetry  above  the  average. 
It  was  acted  with  fair  success  in  Lon. 
don,  in  1692,  printed  in  the  same  year, 
and  revived,  with  alterations,  in  1729. 
The  stage  directions  would  make  the 
licenser  stare,  and  produce  a  commo- 
tion in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office, 
if  such  a  specimen  should  be  submitted 
for  consideration  in  the  present  days 
of  fastidious  refinement. 

Nahum  Tate,  who  succeeded  Shad- 
well  as  poet-laureate,  was  the  son  of 
Dr.  Faithful  Tate,  and  bom  in  Dublin 
in  1652.  He  also  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Trinity  College,  but  appears  to 
have  been  brought  up  to  no  profession, 
and  to  have  led  an  erratic,  extravagant 
life.  For  several  years  before  his  death, 
which  happened  on  the  12th  of  August, 
1725,  he  resided  in  the  Mint,  as  a  place 
of  refuge  from  the  debts  he  had  con- 
tracted. Gildon  mentions  him  as  a 
man  of  integrity  and  honesty,  ill  qua- 
lified to  advance  himself  in  the  world. 
Oldys  describes  him  as  a  free,  good- 
ratured,  fuddling  companion.  His  per- 
son and  manners  appear  to  have  been 
unprepossessing ;  and  those  conjoined 
attributes  remove  all  surprise  that  he 
should  have  lived  and  died  poor  and 
despised.  Tate  wrote  six  original 
plays — Brutus  of  Alba;  The  Loyal 
Generals  ;  Cuckold's  Haven,  or  The 
Alderman  no  Conjuror ;  A  Duke  and 
No  Duke  (partly  taken  from  Sir  Aston 
Cockaine's  Trappolin) ;  The  Island 
Princess  ;  and  Injured  Love,  In  addi- 
tion  to  these,  he  concocted  bad  alter- 
ations of  Shakspeare's  Coriolanus 
(under  the  title  of  The  Ingratitude  of  a 
Commonwealth),  Richard  IL  (or  The 
Sicilian  Usurper),  and  King  Lear, 
The  last  kept  the  stage,  to  the  exclu. 
sion  of  the  genuine  text,  for  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  This  was 
the  Lear  acted  by  Betterton,  Booth, 


*  Robert  Boyle,  the  celebrated  philosopher  and  metaphysician  (who  deserves  to  he  enrolled 
with  Bacon  and  Newton),  bom  at  Lismure,  in  Ireland,  was  the  elder  brother  of  the  first  Earl 
vf  Orrery,  the  dramatist  of  whom  we  have  written  above. 
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Quin,  Garrick,  Barry,  Henderson, 
Kemble,  and  Young.  Edmund  Eean 
gave  the  final  scene  as  originally  writ- 
ten, but  retained  the  rest  of  Tate*s  in- 
terpolations. To  Mr.  Macready  is  due 
the  merit  of  being  tlie  first  to  restore 
the  Lear  of  Shakspeare  in  its  severe 
integrity,  retaming  the  Fool,  and  omit- 
ting only  such  coarse  passages  as  are 
repugnant  to  modern  delicacy.  Poor 
Tate  retained  the  office  of  laureate  un- 
til he  died,  or  he  would  have  been 
reduced  to  absolute  indigence.  The 
useless  post  exists  still,  relieved  from  the 
vapid  duties,  but  retaining  the  honora- 
rium. The  laurel,  the  tierce  of  canary 
wine,  and  the  salary,  are  time- honoured 
and  seasonable  abuses.  Tliese  it  would 
be  a  sin  an(}  a  shame  to  sweep  away ; 
but  the  adulatory  odes  were  an  into- 
lerable nuisance,  for  the  abatement  of 
which  we  cannot  be  too  grateful.  The 
writer  remembers  with  a  shudder  the 
loyal  lyrics  of  Pye,  which  ho  was 
doomed  to  learn  by  heart  and  recite, 
in  his  boyish  days,  as  they  appeared  in 
rotatory  monotony.  The  lines  of 
Leigh  Hunt  written  to  commemo- 
rate Southey's  installation,  are  no 
longer  applicable  in  their  full  extent, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  laureate  as — 

''Wearing  bag,  wig,  and  sword,  and  other  gorgeous 
raiment  i 
Olorj  to  kings  his  song  i  one  hundred  pounds  his 
psjment ! :" 

jVl  any  n;aders  may  express  surprise  on 
finding  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  the  cele- 
brated Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  included, 
for  the  first  time,  in  a  list  of  dramatic 
authors.  AVithout  reference  to  his 
*' Polite  Conversation,"  which  is  car- 
ried on  in  a  style  almost  assuming 
the  theatrical  form,  it  has  been  as- 
serted by  George  Faulkner,  in  a  note 
on  Mr,  Ford's  Letter,  dated  Decem- 
ber Idth,  1732,  that  the  Dean,  in  1730, 
wrote  two  acts  of  a  comedy,  which  he 
sent  to  Mr.  Gay  to  finish,  called  The 
Player's  Rehearsal,  We  know  not 
that  Gay  made  any  use  of  this,  unless, 
as  is  possible,  he  might  have  twisted  it 
in,  in  a  posthumous  farce,  never  acted, 
but  printed  in  1754,  called  \hQ  Rehearsal 
at  Goatham,  The  humour  of  this 
dull  attempt  consists  in  this  —  Peter 
the  Showman  exhibits  his  puppets,  and 
the  sapient  members  of  the  corporation 
apply  to  themselves  what  the  mcchani. 
cal  dramatis  persorue  say  of  each  other. 
Swift's  bent  of  mind«  and  caustic, 
biting  irony,  might  have  well  fitted  him 
to  write  good  plays,  had  he  turned  his 


thoughts  that  way  in  earnest ;  but  more 
tlian  one  brilliant  genius  has  brc^en 
down  hopelessly  on  the  drama.  Pope, 
Gay,  and  Arbuthnot,  the  three  leading 
wits  of  their  day,  clubbed  their  best  ef- 
forts in  a  comedy,  called  Three  Hows 
after  Marriage,  which  was  irretrievably 
damned  on  its  production,  for  it-8  utter 
dullness.  Only  that  the  fact  is  too 
well  known  to  be  disputed,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  talent  of 
such  a  triumvirate  could  have  de- 
scended to  that  deplorable  depth  of 
imbecility. 

Thomas  Soothern  was  bom  in  Dub- 
lin, in  1660,  and  received  his  education 
at  the  Irish  University.  In  his  eigh- 
teenth year  he  quitted  Ireland,  and 
entered  himself  in  the  Middle  Temple, 
intending  to  pursue  the  study  of  the 
law ;  but  the  vivacity  of  his  mind  soon 
induced  him  to  abandon  Themis  for 
Apollo  and  the  Muses.  His  first  play. 
The  Persian  Prince,  or  Loyal  Bro- 
ther, was  produced  on  the  stage  in 
London,  1682,  before  he  bad  completed 
his  twenty-second  year.  The  character 
was  intended  as  a  compliment  to  James 
Duke  of  York,  who  liberally  rewarded 
the  poet  for  his  praises,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  fortune  which  ho 
aft-erwards  accumulated. 

The  dramatic  merits  of  Southern's 
first  play  are  very  slender ;  its  political 
pretensions  are  of  a  higher  order. 
Tachmas  (the  loyal  brother)  is  meant, 
of  course,  for  the  Duke  of  York.  He 
is  unjustly  arrested  as  a  traitor  to  the 
state;  his  soldiers  propose  to  rescue 
him,  but  he  will  not  sufier  them  to  do 
so,  and  says — 

**  I  must  not  tlms. 
By  disobedience  to  my  king's  command, 
Rashly  forego  my  Tirtue.    If  he  think  fit 
To  take  my  life,  or  make  it  yet  more  wretched, 
Hy  loyalty  tics  up  my  forward  sword. 
And  teaches  silently  to  suffer  oU.** 

Ismael,  an  unprincipled  statesman, 
is  intended  to  represent  the  Earl  of 
Shaflesbury.  In  this  character  he  thus 
expresses  himself — 

*•  Pve  long 
March'dhand  in  hand  with  mischief  i  qwntmydaji 
In  courts  <  forsworn  my  conscience  i  studied  aU 
The  knotty  arts  and  rules  of  policy — 
Now  1*11  grow  popular— and  seek  the  city.** 

Few  votaries  of  literature  have  been 
more  fortunate  than  Southern.  He  lived 
to  eighty-six,  without  care  or  illness ; 
and,  between  his  commission  in  the 
army  and  the  produce  of  his  dramatic 
works,  enjoyed  a  very  handsome  re- 
venue, which  he  improved  by  strict 
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conoroy  and  well-regulatedexpenditure. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  Duke  of  Mon> 
mouth's  rebellion,  he  entered  the  regi- 
ment  of  foot  raised  by  Lord  Ferrers, 
and  held  successively  the  rank  of  ensign, 
lieutenant,  and  captain.  As  he  deter- 
mined to  live  by  his  talents,  he  was 
neither  reserved  nor  scrupulous  in 
pushing  the  sale  of  his  plays  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  in  extracting  all 
the  profit  he  could  obtain  from  his 
author's  nights.  He  was  the  first  that 
ever  had  two  benefits.  On  these  oc- 
casions he  stooped  to  the  drudgery  of 
personal  solicitation,  called  u^ion  the 
great  and  influential,  and  sold  his 
tickets  at  an  advanced  price.  Dryden 
disdained  this  practice,  which  he  con- 
sidered beneath  the  dignity  of  a  poet. 
Southern  acknowledged  that  he  re- 
ceived from  a  bookseller  i;150  for  a 
play  called  The  Spartan  Dame,  —  a 
-very  unusual  sum  at  that  time.  Dry- 
den once  asked  him  how  much  he  got 
bv  another  tragedy  ?  to  which  he  re- 
plied, that  he  was  really  ashamed  to 
confess.  But  Dryden  being  deter- 
mined to  ascertain  the  point.  Southern 
at  last  admitted  that  he  had  cleared 
£700.  The  inquirer  was  utterly  con- 
founded by  this  information,  as  he  him- 
self had  never  realised  more  than  £100 
by  his  most  successful  dramatic  effort. 
Oldys  speaks  of  Southern  as  a  quiet  and 
venerable  old  gentleman, who  lived  near 
Coven  tGarden,and  frequented  the  even- 
ing i)ra^ers  there,  always  neat  and  de- 
cently dressed,  commonly  in  black,  with 
his  silver  sword  and  silver  locks,  (xray, 
in  a  letter  to  Horace  Walpole,  dated 
from  Burnham,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
September,  1 737^  has  also  the  follow- 
ing observation  concerning  him — "  We 
have  old  Mr.  Southern  at  a  gentleman's 
house  a  little  way  off,  who  often  comes 
to  see  us;  he  is  now  seventy-seven 
Years  old,  and  has  almost  wholly  lost 
his  memory,  but  is  as  agreeable  an  old 
man  as  can  be ;  or,  at  least  I  persuade 
myself  so  when  I  look  at  him,  and 
think  of  Isabella  and  Oroonoko," 
Mason  adds,  in  a  note  on  this  passage, 
that  Mr.  Gra^  always  thought  highly 
of  his  pathetic  powers,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  blamed  his  ill- taste  for 
mixing  them  so  injudiciously  with  farce, 
in  oroer  to  produce  that  monstrous 
species  of  composition,  culled  tragi- 
comedy. Southern  himself,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life,  was  sensible  of  the 
impropriety  (according  to  all  classical 
rales)  of  this  amalgamation,  and  used 


frequently  to  declare  his  regret  to  Lord 
Cork,  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 
sacrifice  his  better  judgment  to  the 
licentious  taste  of  the  times. 

Southern's  collected  works  were 
published  by  T.  Evans,  in  thi^ee  vo- 
lumes, 12mo.  He  wrote  in  aU  ten 
plays  —  two  we  have  already  named. 
J'he  others  are.  The  Disappointment ; 
Sir  Anthony  Love,  or  the  Rambling 
Lady;  The  Wife's  JSxcuse,  or  Cue- 
holds  Make  Themselves ;  The  Maid's 
Last  Prayer^  or  Anything  rather 
than  Fail ;  Money's  the  Mistress-^Uio- 
medies;  and  the  three  tragedies  of  the 
Fate  ofCapva,  Oroonoko,  and  Isabella, 
The  dramatic  reputation  of  Southern 
rests  exclusively  on  the  two  latter, 
which  abound  in  pathetic  passages  of 
great  poetical  beauty.  Oroonoko  is 
taken  avowedly  from  a  novel  by  Mrs. 
Behn,  who,  during  her  residence  in 
Surinam,  became  personally  acquainted 
with  the  captive  prince,  and  his  Imo- 
inda,  whose  adventures  she  has  so 
touchingly  related.  She  was  even 
accused  by  the  ill-natured  and  scan- 
dalous, of  a  more  intimate  connexion 
with  the  hero  of  her  tale,  than  mere 
friendship;  but  the  insinuations 
were  indignantly  repelled  by  a  female 
friend  and  advocate,  in  the  memoirs  of 
her  life,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  her 
novels.  Ihe  practice  of  the  fair  au- 
thoress  laid  her  open  to  much  animad- 
version, but  in  this  instance  she  seems 
to  have  been  gratuitously  slandered. 
Oroonoko  was  first  acted  at  Drury-lane, 
in  1696,  and  proved  very  successful; 
but  the  comic  scenes  by  which  it  was 
then  disfigured  bfing  extremely  inde- 
cent, were  afterwards  expunged.  The 
character  of  Aboan,  in  Oroonoko,  was 
the  part  selected  by  Garrick  for  bis 
first  essay  as  a  public  actor  in  the 
theatre  of  Ipswich.  The  phiy  was 
revived,  in  1817*  for  Edmund  Kean, 
who  produced  some  fine  effects  in 
the  leading  personage.  Isabella,  for- 
merly called  The  Fatal  Marriage,  or  the 
Innocent  Adultery,  is  also  taken  from  a 
novel  by  Mrs.  Behn,  entitled  The  Nun, 
or  the  Fair  Vow-breaker,  It  was  first 
acted  in  1694.  Garrick  revived  it  in 
1758,  with  the  omission  of  the  comic 
part,  excepting  only  so  much  of  the 
characters  of  the  Nurse  and  Porter  as 
are  importantly  connected  with  Isabel- 
la herself.  In  this  form  the  tragedy 
will  always  keep  the  stage,  as  much 
from  its  intrinsic  merit  as  the  oppor- 
tunity it  affords  to  a  great  actress  in 
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the  cnibodimciit  of  tlic  heroine  in 
■whom  the  entire  strength  and  interest 
of  the  drama  is  concentrated.  Those 
who  are  old  enough  to  remember 
Mrs.  Siddons,  and  after  her.  Miss 
O'Neill,  in  this  fine  part,  have  witness- 
ed the  full  perfection  of  trngic  acting. 
In  more  recent  days,  Isabella  has 
been  ably  portrayed  by  Miss  Helen 
Faucit.  W  e  hope,  before  long,  to  sec 
Mrs.  C.  Kean  add  this  character  to  her 
list  of  signal  triumphs.  The  story  and 
construction  of  the  play  are  simple  and 
domestic.  The  incidents  might  happen 
to  any  one  to-morrow.  They  belong  to 
nature,  and  are  not  indentified  with  any 
particular  time,  place,  or  manners. 
This  class  of  drama  is  called  slow  and 
old-fashioned  by  the  mercurial  critics 
of  modern  days ;  but  it  is  founded  on 
true  principles,  and  in  many  instances 
requires  only  corresponding  talent  to 
revive  with  the  attraction  of  bygone 
times.  Southern  died  on  the  26th  of 
May,  174G. 

Amongst  the  correspondents  of  Dean 
Swift,  we  find  an  Lish  lady,  Mrs. 
Mary  Davys,  married  to  a  clergy- 
man in  Cambridge,  but  whose  maiden 
name  we  have  been  unable  to  trace. 
After  her  husband's  death,  she  kept  a 
coflee-house  in  the  above-named  city, 
and  died  there.  She  wrote  two  come- 
dies—  The  Northern  Heiress  (acted  at 
Lincoin's-inn  Fields  in  1716),  and  The 
Self  Rioal,     These,  with  some  novels, 

fjoems,  and  familiar  letters,  were  pub- 
ished  in  1725.  in  two  volumes,  under 
the  title  of  "ITie  Works  of  Mrs. 
Davys."  She  appears  to  have  enjoy- 
ed some  literary  reputation  in  her  day, 
although  now  totally  forgotten. 

The  name  of  Mathew  Concanen 
is  better  known  as  a  poHtical  writer  of 
considerable  talent.  He  came  early  to 
England,  and  having  received  a  good 
education,  and  possessing  ready  wit 
and  agreeable  manners,  soon  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  favour  of  the 
ministers,  in  whose  defence  he  ac- 
tively employed  himself.  Through  the 
interest  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  he 
obtained  the  lucrative  post  of  Attorney- 
General  of  Jamaica,  where  he  resided 
for  seventeen  years  in  general  esteem, 
and  acquired  an  ample  fortune.  Ke- 
turuing  to  London,  where  he  proposed 


to  pass  a  short  time  before  he  settled 
in  his  native  country,  the  difierence  of 
climate  between  the  English  metropolis 
and  the  West  Indies  threw  him  into  a 
rapid  consumption,  of  which  he  died 
in  1749,  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival. 
Having  attacked  Pope  and  Swift  in 
some  of  his  critical  lucubrations,  the 
former,  from  sheer  spite,  elevated  him 
to  a  distinguished  place  in  the  Dunciad, 
which  he  by  no  means  deserved.  Be- 
sides his  political  works,  he  wrote 
poems  of  considerable  ment,  and  a 
comedy  entitled  Wexford  Wells,  He 
was  also  concerned  in  an  it  Iteration  of 
Kichard  Broome's  Jovial  Crew, 

John  Stirling,  the  intimate  friend 
and  countryman  of  Concanen,  came 
over  to  England  with  him,  with  the 
hope  of  improving  his  fortune.  They 
agreed  that  one  should  write  for,  and 
the  other  against,  the  ministry,  and 
that  the  side  to  be  taken  by  eacK 
should  be  determined  by  tossing  up  a 
piece  of  money.  Stirling's  lot  fell  to 
the  Opposition,  in  which  he  was  less 
successM  than  his  friend.  After  va- 
rious struggles  with  fortune,  he  went 
into  orders,  and  became  a  clergyman^ 
in  Maryland. 

Slight,  indeed,  are  sometimes  the  ac- 
cidents which  determine  the  course  and 
colour  of  men's  lives.  The  instance 
before  us  suggests  salutary  reflection. 
Here  are  two  youths,  anxious  to  ex- 
ert  their  abilities,  well  educated,  gifted 
with  powers  to  write,  but  so  utterly 
unscrupulous  as  to  the  cause  in  which 
their  pens  are  to  be  drawn,  that  they 
decide  the  question  by  the  turn  of  a 
shilling.  Neither  conscience  nor  con- 
viction have  the  slightest  influence  in 
their  selection  of  what  are  usually  called 
political  principles.  Is  the  case  to  be 
received  as  a  type,  or  an  exception  ? 
Stirling  was  the  author  of  two  trage- 
dies, The  Rival  Generals,  printed  in 
1722,  and  The  Parricide,  in  1736. 
The  former  was  orisinally  acted  in 
Dublin ;  and  the  author,  in  his  dedi- 
cation, congratulates  himself  on  having 
been  the  first  to  awake  the  Irish  Muse 
to  tragedy.  It  seems,  however,  likely 
that  Rhoderick  O'Connor,  King  of 
Connaught,  on  an  exclusively  Irish 
subject,  was  of  earlier  date.* 

Two  quaint  old  plays,  entitled,  Ire^ 


•  Charles  Shadwell  wrote  this  and  four  other  plays  expressly  for  the  Dublin  theatrt ; 
but  he  was  not  an  Irishman,  although  he  resided  in  the  metropolis  of  that  kingdoin,  wherer 
be  held  a  post  in  the  revenue,  and  died  hi  172C* 
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land  Preserredf  or  the  Siege  of  Lon- 
donderry, and  The  Battle  of  Aughrim, 
or  the  Fall  of  St,  Ruth,  were  written 
respectively  m  1707  and  1727,  and 
have  since  gone  through  many  modi, 
fications  and  alterations ;  but  the  ori- 
ginal editions  are  by  far  the  most  in- 
teresting  and  curious.  Without  re- 
ference to  their  dramatic  value,  they 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  historical  docu- 
ments, and  detail,  with  minute  fidelity, 
the  events  10  which  they  refer,  and  the 
most  popular  anecdotes  connected  with 
the  leading  characters  introduced. 

These  plays  were  entirely  remodel- 
led, and  published  anew  by  the  Rev. 
John  Graham,  in  1841. 

The  Battle  of  Aughrim  was  written 
hy  William  Ashton,  of  whom  nothing 
is  known  but  that  he  was  eighteen  at 
the  time  of  the  composition ;  and  that 
when  it  first  appeared,  a  complimentiu-y 
letter,  in  verse,  was  prefixed  to  it, 
addressed  to  the  author  by  Charles 
Usher,  Esq.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin.  The  play  was  dedicated  to  John, 
Lord  Carteret,  then  Lord  Lieutenant. 
Mr.  Graham  says,  in  his  preface,  that 
no  information  exists  respecting  the 
author  of  the  Siege  of  Derry  ;♦  but 
we  find  it  stated  in  <<  Gough's  British 
Topography,"  that  it  was  the  produc- 
tion of  John  Michelbourne,  one  of 
the  governors  of  the  city  during  the 
operations  described,  ana  whose  name 
figures  in  the  list  of  dramatis  per  some. 
He,  with  many  others  of  the  gallant 
defenders,  was  afterwards  abandoned 
to  poverty  and  distress;  and  being 
confined  in  the  Fleet  Prison  for  debt, 
composed  the  single  dramatic  piece 
which  is  thus  attributed  to  him  on  good 
authority. 

The  passage  from  Goueh  will  be 
found  (vol.  2,  p.  809)  in  alist of  pub- 
lications relative  to  the  siege,  and 
stands  as  follows : — 

**  Irdand  Preserved,  or  the  Siege  of 
Londonderry,  together  with  The  Troubles 
of  the  North,  written  by  the  then  Governor 
(Part  I.  London,  1707,  Fol.)  —  CoL  John 
Michelbourne,  who  jointly  with  Walker 
defended  this  place,  wrote  this  tragi-comedy, 
in  the  Fleet,  into  which  tlie  government's 
oeglect  of  him  threw  him.  It  is  a  kind  of 
narrative  of  proceedings  during  the  siege, 
in  two  parts,  illustrated  with  a  prospect  of 


King  James's  camp,  on  the  plains  of  Eil- 
dare,  and  a  survey  and  plan  of  the  town  at 
the  time  of  the  siege ;  and  at  the  end,  as  a 
thurd  part,  the  »*  Author's  Case,"  by  which 
it  appears  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
report  of  a  committee  in  1698,  voted  an  ad- 
dress to  King  William  for  some  compensation 
to  him,  which  the  King  agreed  to,  but  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  taken  place.  My 
copy  of  this  singular  performance  (Gough 
wrote  in  1680),  which  was  never  printed  or 
published,  has  the  following  original  MS. 
letter  fix>m  the  author  to  Secretary  Harley :— . 

"  'Fleet,  December  17, 1707. 
"  *SiR, — During  my  confinement  I  have  spent 
some  vacant  hours  in  writing  The  Siege  of 
Derry,  with  some  passages  before  and  after ; 
when  your  convenience  will  allow  you  to 
look  into  it,  I  presume  you  will  find  it  enter- 
taining. It  is  the  first  I  have  exposed  to 
view,  and  what  errors  you  may  find  in  it  I 
hope  you  will  pardon,  being  communicated 
to  none  but  yourself^  and  I  dengn  it  shall  go 
no  further  during  life.  And  since  such  a 
subject  cannot  be  writ  without  touching  on 
some  men*s  mismanagement,!  the  freedom 
that  is  taken  in  it  will  make  some  excuse  for 
other  faults  committed  by.  Sir,  your  faithAil 
and  most  humble  servant, 

^'*JOHN  MiOHELBOURNB.*  ** 

Isaac  Reed  had  in  his  library  a  copy 
of  this  tragi-comedy,  with  the  above- 
named  title,  but  without  the  case  at 
the  end,  printed  in  Dublin  in  1738, 
in  octavo.  The  titlepaire  says  it  was 
written  by  a  gentleoT^  who  was  in 
the  town  during  the  whole  siego. 

CoNGREVE  has  been  often  named  as 
an  Irishman,  but  erroneously  so.  The 
mistake  appears  to  have  arisen  be- 
cause his  father,  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  an  estate  belonging  to  uie 
Burlington  familjr,  long  resided  in  the 
south,  and  he  himself  was  educated, 
first  at  Kilkenny,  and  afterwards  in 
Dublin,  under  Dr.  Ashe.  Jacob,  the 
author  of  the  '*  Poetical  Begister," 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
Congrevc,  says  positively  that  he  was 
born  at  a  place  called  Bardsey,  not 
far  from  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire.  Ma- 
lone  afterwards  corroborated  the  fact 
by  examining  the  parish  register.  The 
question  is  settled  beyond  all  dispute 
by  the  following  entry,  extracted  lix)m 
the  record  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin :  — i  **  1685.  Die  quinto  Aprilis 
hora  die    pomerid,    Gulielmus    Con- 


*  A  play,  called  Piety  and  Valour,  mentioned  in  "  The  British  Theatre,"  and  published 
anonymously,  was,  in  aU  probability,  the  same  as  The  Siege  of  Derry, 
I  He  alludes  here  particularly  to  the  treachery  of  Governor  Lnndy. 
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greve,  pension.,  filius  Gul.  Congreve, 
gencrosi  de  Youghalia,  annos  natus 
^exdecim  natus  Bardsagram,  in  com. 
Bboracen. ;  educ.  Kilkennias,  sub  fe- 
rula Doct.  Hinton.  Tutor,  St.  George 
Ashe." 

The  name  of   George  Farquhar 
ranks  very  hi^h  in  the  list  of  comic 
dramatists.     His  ^vit  was  equal  to  that 
of  Congreve ;  and  although  his  plays 
are  free  and  licentious  in  dialogue  and 
incident,  they  are  homilies  of  morality 
"when  compared  with  those  of  his  bril- 
liant contemporary.     His  career  was 
very  short,  as  he  died  in  his  thirtieth 
year,     Farquhar  was  born  at  London- 
derry in  1 678.   His  family  held  highly, 
respectable  rank  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land ;  his  father  being  a  clergyman, 
Bector  of  Lissan,  in  Tyrone,  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities.  Dean  of 
Arnoagh.     This  seems,  however,  to  be 
a  mistake ;  he  had  only  a  country  liv- 
ing of  £150  per  annum,   and,    like 
honest  Parson  Adams,   was  a    little 
over-burdened  with  a  family  of  seven 
children.    Being  one  of  this  numerous 
progeny,  the  only  advantage  Greorge 
derived  from  his  parents  was  that  of 
a  liberal  education.      After  receiving 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge  at  a  school 
in  his  native  city,  kept  by  a  person  of 
the  name  of   Wall,   he  entered   the 
Dublin  University  as  a  sizar,  on  the 
17th  of  July,  1604.     His  college  tutor 
was   Owen  Lloyd,   the   same   who  is 
celebrated  as  having  been  the  junior 
dean   whom   Swifl,   while  a  student, 
insulted,  for  which  olTence  he  was  sus- 
pended from  his  degree,  and  compelled 
to   ask  publicly    the   tiean's   pardon, 
Farquhar  by  no  means  distinguished 
himself  at  college,  but  appears  to  have 
been  considered  dull  at  learning,  and 
disagreeable  as  a  companion.    A  thesis 
being  given  to  him,  on  the  miracle  of 
our  Saviour's  walking  on  the  water, 
he  handled  it  extempore,  and  with  very 
reprehensible  levity,   upon   which  he 
was  expelled,  at  the  next  sitting  of  the 
senior  fellows,  in  the  usual  form,  tan- 
giiam  pestilentia  hujus  societatis.     He 
then  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  stage, 
and  joined  the  company    of  Joseph 
Ashbury,  at  that  time  manager  of  the 
Dublin  theatre.    His  salary  was  twenty 
shillings   a-week,   and   his  first  essay 
Othello.      He  had  some  requisites  for 
his  new  vocation ;  an  agreeable  per- 
son, a  retentive  memory,  correct  elo- 
cution, and  an  easy  deportment ;    but 
his  voice  was  thin  and  weak,  and  ho 


laboured  under  a  natural  diffidencet* 
which  otherwise  impaired  his  powers. 
An  accident    induced   him  afi^ain   to 
change  his  mode  of  life.     While  play- 
ing the  part  of  Guyomar,  in  Dryden's 
Indian  JSmperor,  who  has  to  kill  Vas- 
quez,  one  of  the    Spanish    generals, 
Farquhar,  bv  mistake,  used    a    real 
swonl  instead  of  a  stage  foil,  and  so 
severely  wounded    his  brother-trage- 
dian. Price,  who  acted  Vasqucz,  that  a 
long  time  elapsed  before  he  recovered. 
The  consideration  of  the  fatal  conse- 
quences    that    might     have    ensued 
wrought  so  strongly   on    Farquhar's 
mind,  that  he  resolved  never  to  tread 
the  boards  again,  or  submit  himself  to 
the  possibility  of  such  another  mishap. 
At  this  time  he  was  only  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  soon  afler  accompanied  his 
friend  Wilks  to  London,  who  had  ob- 
tained an  engagement  at  Drury-Lane 
Theatre.      Wilks  was  through  life  his 
constant  friend.     Farquhar  soon  re- 
commended himself  to  the  notice  and 
patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  who 
gave  him  a  lieutenant's  commission  bk 
his  own  regiment,  which  he  held  for 
several  years;    and    in  his    military 
ca^)acity  behaved  without  reproach,  eh- 
citing,   on  several  occasions,  proofs  of 
great  bravery  and  conduct.     Towards 
the  close  of  1700,  he  was  present  at 
the   campaign   in   Holland,    of  some 
parts  of  which  he  has  given  vivid  de- 
scriptions.     At  the   old  inn  of   the 
"Raven,"  in  Shrewsbury,   they  still 
show  the    room    he   occupied    when 
quartered  in  that  town,  and  in  which 
he  wrote  T/ie  Recruiting  Officer,    The 
incidents   of  that  lively   comedy  are 
laid  in   the  neighbourhood ;   Captain 
Plume  being  intended  to  designate  his 
own  character  and  adventures.  Justice 
Balance  was  designed,  as  theauthor  him- 
self tells  us,  as  a  compliment  to  a  veiy 
worthy  gentleman  of  the  vicinity,  Mr. 
Berkely,  then  recorder  of  Shrewsbury. 
Wortley  was  a  Mr.  Owen,  of  Kussa- 
son,  on   the  borders   of   Shropshire. 
Brazen  is  not  identified  with  any  liv* 
ing  personage.      Melinda  was  a  Miss 
Haruage,  of  Balsadine,  near  the  Wre« 
kin ;  and  Silvia,  the  daughter  of  the 
Mr.  Berkely  above-mentioned.    The 
story  is  entirely  invented.     An  aneo- 
dote  connected  with  this  play  is  re* 
latcd  of  Quin,  which  shows  that  great 
actors,   as   well  as  subordinates,    are 
apt  to  trip,  and  to  introduce  ludicrous 
perversions  of  the  author's  meaning. 
He  happened  to  be  performing  the 
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partof  Balance^  with  Mrs.  Woflington, 
who  represented  his  daughter.  Quin, 
having  perhaps  taken  a  little  more 
than  his  usual  liberal  allowance  of 
wine  after  dinner,  addressed  the  lady 
thus — **  Silvia,  how  old  were  you  when 
your  mother  was  married  f  *  '*  AVhat, 
sir  ?"  said  the  actress,  endeavouring  to 
suppress  a  titter.  "  Pshaw,"  said  he, 
trying  hopelessly  to  correct  himselfi 
**  I  mean  now  old  were  you  when  your 
mother  was  horn  f"  **  I  regret,  sir," 
replied  the  lively  fair  one,  "  I  cannot 
answer  you  precisely  on  either  of  those 
questions ;  but  I  can  tell  you,  if  that 
will  do  as  well,  how  old  I  was  when 
my  mother  died,** 

In  1703,  or  1704,  Farquhar  was 
wheedled  into  a  marriage  with  apretend- 
ed  heiress,  who  had  become  deeply  ena- 
moured of  him,  and  passed  herself  off 
as  a  woman  of  large  fortune.  To  his 
immortal  honour  it  must  be  recorded, 
that  when  he  discovered  the  imposi- 
tion  that  had  been  practised  on  him, 
he  was  never  known  to  upbraid  his 
wife,  but  generously  forgave  a  deceit 
which  love  for  him  alone  bad  suggest- 
ed, and  ever  behaved  to  her  with  all 
the  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  a  most 
indulgent  husband. 

Farquhar  greatly  admired  Mrs. 
Oldfield,  who  performed  the  heroines 
in  nearly  all  his  plays.  It  was  through 
him  that  this  fascinating  actress  was  in- 
troduced to  the  stage.  Her  aunt  kept 
the  Mitre  Tavern  in  St.  James's  Mar- 
ket. Dining  there  one  day,  be  heard  a 
female  voice  reading  a  comedy  behind 
the  bar.  His  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  agreeable  tone  and  correct  em- 
phasis, with  an  evident  understanding 
of  diversified  characters.  This  led  to 
Miss  Nancy's  introduction  to  Sir  John 
Vanburgh,  and  an  engagement  in 
Christopher  Rich's  theatre,  where  she 
soon  outstripped  all  the  rising  young 
performers  of  the  day.  In  1704,  Far- 
quahar  revisited  Dublin.,  where  his 
resources  being  reduced  to  a  low  ebb, 
and  failing  in  a  subscription  for  his 
works,  he  obtained  leave  from  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  Lord  Lieutenant 
(being  still  an  officer  in  the  array),  to 
perform  his  own  Sir  Harry  Wildair 
for  a  benefit.  This  attempt,  although 
it  seasonably  recruited  his  purse,  by 
bringing  him  in  a  hundred  pounds, 
added  nothing  to  his  theatrical  reputa- 
tion, while  it  grievously  disappointed 
his  friends.  His  fate  seems  to  have 
been  similar  to  that  of  many  other 


excellent  dramatic  authors,  who  are 
incapable  of  representing  what  they 
themselves  compose.  Not  long  after 
his  return  from  Ireland,  Farquhar 
found  himself  so  straitened  in  circum- 
stances by  the  increase  of  his  family, 
that  he  was  induced  to  sell  his  commis- 
sion to  supply  present  wante,  under 
the  advice  of  a  hollow  patron,  who 
promised  to  procure  him  another,  but 
treacherously  deceived  him.  Disap. 
pointed  hopes  preyed  on  his  mind,  tne 
pressure  of  a  narrow  income  destroyed 
his  happiness,  and  a  premature  decline 
closed  his  days  towards  the  end  of 
April,  1707*  before  he  could  be  said 
to  have  run  half  his  career.  The 
following  laconic  but  expressive  note 
to  his  friend  Wilks  was  found  after 
his  death,  amongst  his  papers,  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  adoressed  :— 

"  Dear  Bob,  —  I  have  not  anything  to 
leave  thee  to  perpetuate  my  memory  but  two 
helpless  girls.  Look  upon  them  sometimes, 
and  think  of  him  that  was,  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  hia  life,  thine, 

"George  Farquhar." 

Wilks  paid  the  most  punctual  re- 
gard  to  the  request  of  his  dying  friend^ 
whom  he  also  buried  respectably  in 
St.  Martin*s-in-the-Fields.  Assisted 
by  Mrs.  Oldfield,  he  obtained  funds 
from  a  gratuitous  benefit,  by  which 
the  children  were  partly  supported, 
and  finally  apprenticed  to  a  mantua- 
inaker.  The  widow  of  poor  Far- 
quhar died  in  circumstances  of  ex- 
treme indigence;  one  of  his  daughters 
married  a  small  tradesman,  and  lived 
but  a  short  time  after.  The  other 
still  survived  in  1764,  in  mean  and  re- 
duced circumstances,  without  know- 
ledge of  refinement  either  in  sentiment 
or  expression.  She  was  said  to  take 
no  pride  in  her  father's  literary  fame, 
and  appeared  in  every  respect  fitted 
and  reconciled  to  her  humble  condi- 
tion.  Two  brothers,  lineal  descend- 
ants of  the  dramatist,  were  living  in 
1837 — one  engaged  in  a  profession  in 
Dublin,  the  other  serving  in  the  cause 
of  the  Queen  of  Spain. 

The  names  and  dates  of  production 
of  Farquhar*s  comedies  are  as  follow  :^ 
Love  in  a  Bottle,  1 699 ;  Constant 
Couple,  1700;  Sir  Harry  Wildair, 
1701;  Inconstant,  1702;  Stage  Coach 
(a  farce,  assisted  by  Motteux),  1705  ; 
Recruiting  Officer,  1705 ;  Twin  Rivals, 
1706;    dju^  "Beaux  Stratagem^  1707- 
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Critics,  judging  by  rule,  have  pro- 
nounced the  Twin  Rivals  the  best  in 
the  catalogue,  buf  audiences,  who  de- 
cide according  as  they  are  pleased  and 
amused,  declare  in  favour  of  the  Beaux 
Stratagem,  This  last  comedy  was  begun 
and  finished  in  about  six  weeks,  while 
the  author  was  in  his  last  illness ;  and  so 
sensible  was  he  of  the  approaches  of 
death,  that  he  predicted  wnat  actually 
happened — namely,  that  he  should  die 
before  the  run  of  his  play  was  over.  All 
these  comedies  are  too  loose  in  moral 
construction,  and  too  free  in  dialogue  to 
suit  the  present  taste,  but  they  abound 
in  well-drawn  characters,  unaffected 
style,  and  easy,  flowing  wit ;  the  in- 
cidents are  natural,  and  the  plots  ge- 
nerally  well  contrived.  Had  Farquhar 
lived  to  a  more  mature  a^e,  or  had  his 

Eoverty  not  excluded  him  from  the 
igher  circles  of  society,  we  should  in 
all  probability  have  found  his  plavs 
more  skilfully  and  tastefully  embellisn- 
ed.  It  has  been  generally  supposed, 
that  like  many  other  authors  who  could 
be  readily  named,  he  has  intended, 
in  his  theatrical  heroes,  to  present  mul- 
tiplied portraits  of  his  own  character. 
11  is  Plumes,  Archers,  Mirabels,  and 
Wildairs,  are  a  set  of  young,  gay, 
rakish  sparks,  overflowing  with  ani- 
mal spirits,  guilty  of  irregularities  and 
follies,  but,  at  the  same  time,  endowed 
with  abilities,  and  adorned  with  cou- 
rage and  honour ;  a  dangerous  class 
to  set  up  as  models,  although  in  their 
dramatic  masquerades  they  are  gene- 
rally made  to  subside  into  adoring, 
constant  husbands,  and  respectable 
fathers  of  families.  Farquhar  bas 
drawn  himself  with  melancholy  humour, 
and  not  with  overweening  partiality, 
in  a  light  sketch  which  he  calls  '*  The 
Picture,*'  addressed  to  a  lady.  In  this 
he  says — **Myoutside  is  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  my  creator  made  it ; 
an<l  the  piece  being  drawn  by  so  great 
an  artist,  it  were  presumptuous  to  say 
there  are  many  i<trokes  amiss.  I  have 
a  body  quidiiiod  to  answer  all  the  ends 


of  its  creation,  and  that  is  sufficient. 
As  to  the  mind,  which  in  most  men 
wears  as  many  changes  as  their  body, 
so  in  me  it  is  generally  dressed  like  my 
person,  in  black.  Melancholy  is  its 
every-day  apparel ;  and  it  has  hitherto 
found  few  holidays  to  make  it  change 
its  clothes.  In  short,  my  constitution 
is  very  splenetic,  yet  very  amorous; 
both  which  I  endeavour  to  hide,  lest 
the  former  should  offend  others,  and 
the  latter  incommode  myself.  And 
my  reason  is  so  vigilant  in  restraining 
these  two  feelings,  that  I  am  taken  for 
an  easy-natured  man  with  my  own 
sex,  and  an  ill-natured  clown  by  yours. 
I  have  very  little  estate  but 
what  lies  under  the  circamference  of 
my  hat;  and  should  I  by  mischance 
come  to  lose  my  head,  I  should  not  be 
worth  a  groat ;  but  I  ought  to  thank 
Providence  that  I  can  by  three  hours* 
study  live  one-and- twenty  with  satis- 
faction to  myself,  and  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  more  families  than 
some  who  have  thousands  a-year.  I 
have  something  in  my  outward  beha- 
viour  which  gives  strangers  a  worse 
opinion  of  me  than  I  deserve ;  but  I 
am  more  than  recompensed  by  the 
opinion  of  my  acquaintance,  wmch  ia 
as  much  above  my  desert.  I  have 
many  acquaintances,  very  few  inti- 
mates, but  no  friends  —  I  mean  in  the 
old  romantic  way.  I  have  no  secret 
so  mighty  but  what  I  can  bear  in  my 
own  breast ;  nor  any  duels  to  fight 
but  what  I  may  engage  in  without  a 
second ;  nor  can  I  love  afler  the  old 
romantic  discipline.  I  would  have  my 
passion,  if  not  led,  at  least  waited  on 
by  my  reason  ;  and  the  greatest  proof 
of  my  aflcction  that  a  lady  must  expect 
is  this  —  I  would  run  any  hazara  to 
make  us  both  happy,  but  would  not 
for  any  transitory  pleasure  make  either 
of  us  misernble.  if  ever,  madam,  you 
come  to  know  the  life  of  this  portrait 
as  well  as  he  that  drew  it,  you  will 
conclude  that  1  need  not  subscribe  the 
name  to  the  picture." 

J.  W.  C. 
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It  was  on  Christmas  Eve  of  the  year 
I6289  that  Katharine,  the  gentle  loving 
wife  of  the  merchant  Fissel,  of  Schweid- 
nitZy  stood,  with  her  baby  in  her 
arms,  in  her  great  best  parlour,  ar. 
ranging,  with  womanly  taste  and  ten. 
derness,  on  the  long  snow-white  tables 
before  her,  the  customary  Christmas 
gifts  for  husband,  children,  and  in- 
mates. 

In  a  comer  of  the  room  sat  the  con- 
fidential bookkeeper  of  the  firm,  Os- 
wald  Dorn,  putting  the  finishing  touch 
to  the  beautiful  model  of  the  Nativity, 
which  his  ingenuity  had  constructed 
for  the  young  folks  of  the  family.  He 
had  only  to  place  the  last  of  his  pret- 
tily painted  angels  beside  the  crib  in 
which  the  holy  child  reposed,  so  as 
that  the  lights  firom  behind  might  lend 
due  transparency  to  the  celestial  visi- 
tants; and  then,  casting  a  satisfied 
glance  on  his  finished  performance,  he 
stepped  over  to  Katharine,  who  mean- 
while had  busied  herself  in  laying  out, 
with  equal  judgment  and  impartiality, 
her  stores  of  the  useful  and  ornamen- 
tal, firom  articles  of  clothing,  hard 
cash,  new  books,  and  gay  toys  firom 
Nuremberg,  to  cakes,  and  buns,  and 
gingerbread,  and  carefully  equalised 
K>ts  of  nuts  and  apples. 

The  eye  of  the  bookkeeper,  as  it 
roved  musingly  over  the  childish  pa- 
geant,  fell  on  two  ^ngerbread  figures, 
with  which  the  bakers  of  Schweidnitz 
had  sought  to  propitiate  the  public 
taste,  viz.,  Tetzel  f^d  Eck,  the  two 
well-known  adversaries  of  Luther,  in 
full  pontificals,  but  each  with  an  ass*s 
heaa  substituted  for  his  own,  though 
the  names,  stamped  at  full  length 
below,  left  no  doubt  as  to  their  iden- 
tity. 

t)om  gazed  long,  with  a  dissatisfied 
shake  of  the  head,  on  the  caricatures, 
and  then  said-^ 

•*  Do  not  give  these  monsters  to  the 
children  I  Believe  me  it  is  not  good 
for  them  to  learn  so  early  to  wage  war 
against  opinions  they  cannot  under- 
stand.  Scorn  and  insult  are  but  un- 
holy  allies  in  the  sacred  cause  of  Truth ; 
and  the  hand  which  grasps  mine  to 


fling  at  an  opponent,  must  needs  first 
stain  itself.  Misery  enough  has  al- 
ready overflowed  Europe  from  the  ran- 
cour with  which  the  struggle  for  reli- 
gious freedom  has  been  carried  on. 
Oh !  mingle  not  the  poison  with  the 
pastimes  of  yet  unconscious  child- 
hood !" 

"  How  very  seriously  you  do  take 
everything,'*  said  Katharine,  smiling 
playfully,  as  she  laid  aside  the  obnox- 
lous  efiigics ;  "  and  who  would  think,  to 
hear  you  speak,  that  you  had  yourself 
fought  for  the  new  and  better  faith  ? 
That  scar  on  your  forehead  tells  a  very 
difierent  tale,  methinks,  fi*om  the  dis- 
passionate words  on  your  lips  1" 

**  You  say  truly,"  replied  Dorn, 
deeply  moved;  "I  have  borne  arms 
for  the  Reformed  creed,  and  under  the 
shelter  of  its  broad  banner  achieved, 
as  a  bold  leader  of  brave  brigands^ 
many  a  warlike  deed,  for  which  I  yet 
pray  daily  to  my  God  that  he  would 
grant  me  forgiveness." 

So  saying  he  strode  hastily  away. 
The  deacon,  Johannes  Bur,  who  had 
entered  un[)erceived  as  the  conversa- 
tion began,  cast  afler  him  an  indig- 
nant glance,  and  remarked  to  the  hos- 
tess— 

**  For  a  member  of  your  family,  that 
youth  holds  strange  language.  Can 
he  be  a  concealed  papist,  sent  by  our 
enemies  as  a  spy  upon  this  house  ?" 

''  Oh,  no,  no  !"  exclaimed  Katha- 
rine, eagerly.  **  You  are  aware,  good 
sir,  that  he  was  wounded  fighting  for 
the  Augsburg  Confession ;  and  in 
these  two  years  that  he  has  passed 
under  our  roof,  he  has  shown  not  only 
such  attachment  to  us,  but  such  noble 
indignation  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
Pope,  that  I  would  pledge  my  life  for 
his  integrity." 

**  Your  goodness  of  heart  leads  you 
to  judge  of  othera  by  its  own  pure 
standard,"  replied  the  deacon  ;  *'  but, 
believe  ine,  in  this  iron  age  we  live  in, 
one  cannot  be  (00  cautious.  Among 
the  very  Apostles  there  crept  a  Judas ; 
and  many  a  one  now.a-days,  who  con- 
tended like  Paul  himself  for  the  pure 
truth  of  the  Gospel  once,  has  reversed 
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the  Apostle's  history,  and  rages,  a  per- 
secuting Saul,  against  his  former  bre- 
thren. The  Emperor,  set  on  by  the 
monks,  has  begun  a  counter-reforma- 
tion in  Silesia ;  and  in  Glogau  those 
fierce  proselyte- makers  from  Moravia, 
the  Lichtenstein  regiment,  are  already 
making  fearful  havoc." 

"Nay,  my  dear  sir,"  mildly  expos- 
tulated Katharine,  "we  invited  you 
to  share  and  heighten  our  family  joys 
on  this  blessed  festival;  and  oh  I  why 
do  you  sadden  our  festivity  by  such 
dismal  tidings  ?" 

*<  It  is  the  faithful  pastor's  duty," 
replied  he,  *•  to  dispel  the  slumber  of 
security  in  which  selfishness  and  love 
of  ease  combine  to  lull  us.  Our  turn 
will  come  here  in  Schweidnitz.  Have 
they  not  already  deprived  us  of  our 
lawfully  purchased  place  of  worship  in 
the  forest,  and  interdicted  us  from 
meeting  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  town  ?  And  no  doubt  those  of 
St.  Stanislaus  and  St.  Wincislaus  will 
soon  bo  shut  against  us  I  Nor  arc 
these  the  only  signs  of  the  times.  Last 
night,  as  I  accompanied  my  colleague, 
the  horologer,  in  his  observation  of 
the  stan<,  the  constellations  wore  a 
most  ominous  aspect ;  and  about  mid- 
night  there  rose  from  the  north  a  fear- 
ful  meteor  in  the  heavens.  A  huge 
blood-red  fire-ball  described  from  the 
edge  of  the  horizon  a  bow  of  flame, 
till,  in  the  zenith,  right  over  the  spire 
of  the  high  church,  it  burst  with  a 
mighty  crash  asunder.  This  betokens 
danger,  both  great  and  imminent,  to 
our  religious  liberties." 

During  these  threatening  prognos- 
tics, Katharine,  with  the  happy  in- 
stinct by  which  women  contrive  to 
lose  the  thoughts  of  distant  evil  amid 
the  little  cares  of  the  present  moment, 
had  been  kindling  the  innumerable  wax- 
lights  which  hung  from  every  twig  of 
the  evergreen  foliage  of  the  indispen- 
sable German  Christmas-tree.  A  blaze 
of  light  illumined  the  chamber ;  the 
child  sleeping  on  her  breast  awoke, 
and  smiling,  stretched  its  little  hands 
towards  the  welcome  radiance. 

•'Seo  how  delighted  my  sweet  baby 
is  I"  siiid  the  mother  to  her  moody 
guest ;  *'  how  ho  enjoys  the  present, 
undisturbed  by  cares  about  futurity  I 
And  is  it  not  written  in  our  blessed 
Bible,  *  Unless  ye  become  as  little 
children  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven '  ?  So  do  leave  the 
care  of  our  future  destiny  to  the  wiso 


direction  of  Providence,  and  be  for 
once  among  us  to-day  as  a  joyous, 
guiltless  child.  Above  all  things,  not 
a  word  to  Fissel  of  your  Job's  comfort  I 
My  husband,  for  the  last  few  days, 
has  been  sad  and  cumbered  enough ; 
and  I  should  be  sorely  vexed  to  have 
embittered  to  him  the  night  when 
Christians  of  every  depomination 
agree  in  commemorating  their  com* 
mon  ground  of  joy." 

The  door  was  then  opened  by  a 

i'unior  clerk  of  Fissel's,  who  put  in  bis 
lead,  and  said — 

"  My  master  bids  me  beg  you  will 
go  on  with  the  Christmas  gifui  before 
it  grows  too  late,  as  he  has  still  much 
to  do  in  the  oflice.  Some  letters  of 
consequence  have  arrived  to  det^n 
him,  but  he  will  be  here  as  soon  as  bo 


can. 


"  I  don't  like  this,"  sighed  Eatha- 
rine,  as  the  lad  disappeared.  ''I  never 
think  there  can  be  a  right  family  feast 
when  the  head  of  the  house  is  wanting. 
But  he  is  right  afler  all ;  for  if  we  put 
off*  any  longer  my  pretty  carp  will  be 
spoiled,  and  we  shall  be  all  wrong  to- 
get  her." 

So  saying,  she  rang  a  little  hand- 
bell which  stood  on  the  table  before 
her.  A  distant  shout  of  childbh  jubilee 
responded  to  the  longed-for  summons. 
A  second  tinkle  of  the  bell  brought  the 
chorus  nearer,  and  the  gladsome  din 
swelled  on  the  very  threshold.  The 
mother  now  set  down  the  bell,  and 
casting  many  a  loving  glance  towards 
the  door,  outside  of  which  the  impa- 
tient band,  amid  much  whispering,  and 
laughing,  and  shuffling  oi  tiny  feet* 
awaited  the  final  signaL— 

"  They  must  wait  a  little,"  sud  she, 
smiling,  to  the  deacon ;  "  it  is  best  to 
learn  betimes  that  expectation  heightens 
pleasure."  But  spite  of  the  pastor's 
nodded  approbation  of  the  somewhat 
scholastic  touch  of  maternal  discipline^ 
the  mother's  heart  soon  sent  her  hand 
for  the  third  time  towards  the  belL 

No  sooner  had  it  rung  than  the 
door,  as  if  sprung  by  a  petard,  burst 
open  ;  and  clinging  round,  and  forcing 
their  prime  favourite,  the  book-keeper, 
the  four  children  of  the  house,  two 
manly  boys,  and  two  pretty  maidens, 
rushed  into  the  room.  Behind  came 
clerks  and  apprentices,  serving -men 
and  damsels,  who  ranged  themselves 
modestly  near  the  entrance,  till  their 
places  should  be  assigned  them  by  Uie 
presiding  power. 
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Like  a  long -pent-up  stream,  the 
children  rnshed  towards  the  richly- 
decked,  brilliantly- lighted  tables,  each 
seeking  with  eager  glance  its  specially 
destined  treasures. 

"  Ah !  this  will  do  to  fight  with 
Wallenstein,  '*  exclaimed  the  wild  elder 
boy,  Martin,  as  he  brandished  the 
mimic  sword^  his  appropriate  and  wel- 
come  gift. 

"  A  Bible  and  a  bunch  of  pens," 
cried  the  staid  little  Ulrich,  showing 
both  to  his  friend  the  pastor.  "  With 
these  I'll  write  books  against  the  Pope, 
like  the  noble  Hutten,  whose  namesake 
I  am." 

"  Oh  I  the  poor  girls  that  can  never 
be  married,"  sighed  both  little  maidens, 
bringing  up  to  Katharine  a  pair  of 
dolls  dressed  as  nuns.  "Do,  dear 
mamma,  take  ofi*  these  nasty  dresses, 
and  to-morrow  we'll  play  at  a  wedding, 
and  one  shall  be  bride  and  the  other 
bridesmaid." 

"  Well  said,  children,"  cried  the 
deacon,  hugging  them  all  in  their  turn. 
But  they  broke  from  him  on  catching 
a^limpse  of  the  wonderful  chef-cCceuvre 
of  Dorn,  which  called  forth  one  uni- 
versal shout  of  admiration  and  delight, 
and  set  them  running  like  mad  thmgs 
against  one  another,  now  to  their 
mother,  and  now  to  the  deacon,  point- 
ing out  and  extolling  its  several  beau- 
ties, and  their  shares  in  the  general 
distribution. 

"And  will  you  not  deign  to  look 
what  may  have  fallen  to  your  lot  this 
Christmas,  Master  Dorn?"  said  Katha- 
rine kindly  to  the  book-keeper,  who 
stood  silent  as  usual,  and  a  little  apart. 

With  a  melancholy  smile  he  sought 
the  place  on  the  table  marked  with  nis 
name ;  and  after  a  brief  glance  at  the 
costly  present  of  a  rich  full-dress  suit, 
with  its  every  accompaniment  of  the 
finest  linen  in  ample  abundance,  he 
walked  over,  deeply  moved,  to  Katha- 
rine, who,  meanwhile,  was  marshal- 
ing, opposite  to  their  allotted  portions, 
the  subordinate  members  of  the  house- 
hold. 

*'  This  is  too  much,  dear  lady,"  ex- 
claimed he,  with  almost  painful  emo- 
tion, **  thus  to  bestow  upon  a  stranger 
the  rich  portion  which  might  better 
befit  a  cherished  elder  son.'' 

"  A  stranger  1"  re-echoed  the  evi- 
dently hurt  Katharine.  "  To  our 
hearts  you  have  long  ceased  to  be  one, 
and  we  can  only  grieve  if  it  be  other- 
wise with  your  own.     Trust  me,  that 


in  acknowledging,  as  best  we  may,  the 
services  of  so  invaluable  a  coadjutor  as 
my  husband  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  gain  in  you,  we  but  show  our  sense 
of  a  deep-felt  obligation." 

"See  there.  Master  Dorn,"  inter, 
rupted  the  little  embryo  soldier,  Mar- 
tin, **what  you  have  got  for  a  gift  as 
well  as  I,'*  brandishing,  as  he  spoke, 
the  sword,  which,  as  an  indispensablo 
requisite  of  genteel  dress  at  the  period^ 
lay  beside  Dorn's  new  apparel. 

It  was  with  no  staid  and  clerkly  step 
that  the  quondam  soldier  hastened 
towards  the  boy,  and  took  from  his 
hand  the  gallant  sword,  and  gazed  on 
it  with  a  secret  joy  he  struggled  vainly 
to  suppress.  As  vainly  did  he  strive 
to  resist  his  longing  to  draw  the  good 
blade,  and  prove,  by  a  few  fiourishes 
in  empty  air,  rather  his  own  long- for- 
gotten skill,  than  the  merits  of  a  glit- 
tering weapon. 

"You  don't  feel  it  an  affront,  I 
hope,"  said  Katharine,  playfully,  **  to 
be  thus  indebted  for  your  arms  to  a 
woman  ?  But  really,  your  old  sword, 
with  its  broken  hilt,  and  hacked  and 
rusty  blade,  would  have  sorted  but  ill 
with  holiday  attire." 

'*  You  have  done  well  and  kindly^ 
dear  lady,"  replied  Dorn,  best  proving 
the  acceptableness  of  the  gift,  by  try- 
ing, as  he  spoke,  its  temper,  resting 
its  point  on  the  ground,  and  bendins^ 
it  nither  and  thither.  "  My  old 
sword  had  grown  dear  to  me,  as  a 
trusty  friend  who  stood  by  me  in  many 
an  hour  of  need  and  peril ;  but  when 
I  remembered  the  scenes  we  have 
shared  together,  I  sometimes  shudder- 
ed at  the  very  sight  of  it  1  I  looked 
on  it  as  an  evil  genius  which  might 
yet  beckon  me  on  to  deeds  of  blood, 
and  shrank  from  handling  it.  But 
this  bright  blade  is  yet  unstained,  and 
thus  spotless,  with  God's  help,  will  I 
strive  to  keep  it,  even  should  it  be 
drawn,  as  ere  long  may  be  the  case,  in 
defence  of  the  hearth  which  has  so 
warmly  sheltered  me  against  the  coming 
foe." 

"  Or  in  defence  of  the  holy  Gospel  ?*' 
added  the  deacon,  inquiringly. 

**  The  pure  and  blessed  Gospel,  dear 
sir,"  replied  Dorn,  gravely,  "needs 
not  the  sword's  unhallowed  aid  to 
prosper." 

The  churchman's  dissenting  reply 
was,  perhaps,  fortunately  anticipated 
by  the  entrance  of  the  master  of  the 
house,  in  evident  discomposure,  with 
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two  open  letters  in  his  band.  With 
a  hasty  greeting  to  the  deacon,  and  an 
unwonted  shove-aside  of  the  children, 
who  came  crowding  to  testify  their 
joy  and  gratitude,  he  went  straight  up 
to  his  wife  and  gave  her  one  of  the 
letters.  "From  your  mother  at  Sa- 
gan,"  said  he  to  her;  and  while  she 
read  with  visible  alarm  and  uneasiness, 
he  took  the  book-keeper  aside  in  the 
recess  of  a  window. 

"  I  have  a  most  sudden  and  dis- 
agreeable piece  of  business  for  you, 
my  good  friend,"  said  Fissel.     "  lliat 
fearful  man,  Wallenstein,  is  carrying 
on  in  his  new  duchy  a  system  of  ty- 
ranny unheard  of  in  a  Christian  land. 
Not  satisfied  with  requiring  all  orphan 
lads  of  Sagan  under  twenty  to  attend 
his  newly-founded  university  at  Gitch- 
en  —  a  requisition  enforced  with  re- 
lentless severity  in  the  case  of  those 
already  on  the  spot— he  holds  the  pro- 
perty and  person  of  relatives  answer- 
able for  such  as  happen  to  be  absent. 
This,  you  know,  applies  to  young  En- 
gelmanui  ray  mother-in-law's  nephew, 
now  studying  at  the  Gymnasium  here, 
whose  uncle  and  guardian  yonder  the 
raging    lion    of   a    Friedlandcr    has 
thrown  into  prison  till  his  ward  shall 
be  forthcoming.     There  is  nothing  for 
it,  therefore,  but  to  send  the  poor  boy 
off  as  speedily  as  possible  ;  and,  to  en- 
sure his  reaching  Sagan  safely  in  these 
perilous  times,  I  must  ask  you  to  do 
ine  the  kind  office  to  take  charge  of 
him.     AVere   there  any  chance   of  a 
hearing  from  a  juster  judge,  you  might, 
at  the  same  time,  do  me  a  great  piece 
of  service  yonder.    I  have  a  debt  of  a 
thousand  dollars  on  two  houses  belong;- 
ing  to  one  Eckbrecht,  in  Sagan ;  but 
he  writes  me,  in  this  letter,  that  they 
are  both  on  the  list  of  those  the  Duke 
is  pulling  down  to  obtain  a  better  view 
for  the  new  palace,  and  that  without  a 
hint  of  any  compensation ;  but  on  the 
spot,  perhaps,  you  might  do,  or  at 
least  hear,  something  about  it." 

"I  need  not  say  how  gladly  you 
may  command  my  services/'  said  Dom, 
with  the  respect  due  to  the  head  of  the 
firm.  "  When  would  you  wish  me  to 
start?" 

"  Were  it  not  a  sin  to  deprive  you 
alike  of  to-morrow's  church- services 
and  your  own  holiday,  I  could  wish 
you  to  set  off  to-night.  It  is  a  long 
journey  to  Sagan ;  but  cold  as  I  fear 
you  will  find  it,  I  doubt  it  will  fare 
worse  with  old  Engelmann  in  the  tower 


of  the  jail,  out  of  which  I  would  gladly 
set  him  free." 

**  God  holds  showing  mercy  to  our 
neighbour  as  service  done  to  himself," 
replied  the  bookkeeper ;  *'  and  a  very 
short  time  will  suffice  for  me  to  get 
ready." 

So  saying,  escorted  by  the  crest- 
fjdlen  boys,  who,  in  losing  him,  felt  their 
Christmas  mirth  wofully  marred,  he 
left  the  room  to  prepare  for  his  journey. 
Meantime,  Katharine,  who  had  been 
weeping  over  the  letter,  which  she 
again  folded  up,  and  gave  to  her  hus^ 
band,  asked  him,  in  her  soft,  gentle 
voice — 

"  And  what,  dearest  Arnold,  have 
you  decided  on  ?'* 

"That  was  just  what  I  wished  to 
consult  you  about,  dear  Kate,"  replied 
he,  affectionately.  "  It  is  your  nearest 
and  dearest  who  claim  our  protection, 
and  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of 
leaving  them  longer  within  reach  of 
the  fiend's  claws.  It  is  on  you  only 
that  the  increased  cares  of  housekeep- 
ing will  full ;  and  it  is  for  you  to  say, 
dearest,  whether  having  your  mother 
and  sister  under  your  roof  is  agreeable 
to  you" 

"  Oh  1  I  know  my  beloved  ones  too 
well  to  expect  anything  but  happiness 
and  comfort  from  their  society ;  and  if 
lam  to  be  the  person  consulted,  you  will 
fetch  them  home  without  loss  of  time." 
Just  then  in  came  Dom  in  his  tra- 
velling dress,  with  his  old  rusty  sword 
by  his  side,  accompanied  by  little 
Martin  and  Ulrich,  and  followed  by 
young  Engelmann,  whose  bundle,  con- 
taining his  student's  wardrobe,  was  far 
lighter  than  his  heart,  at  the  thought 
of  leaving  his  beloved  Schweidnitz  for 
the  stem  Duke  of  Friedland's  distant 
and  untried  seminary. 

"  The  carriage  is  at  the  door,**  said 
the  bookkeeper ;  *'  I  am  come  to  say 
good-bye,  and  to  know  if  you  have  any 
further  commands." 

"  Yes,  I  have  one  additional  favour 
to  beg  of  you,  my  good  friend,"  said 
his  principal,  in  a  tone  of  grave  confi- 
dence. "  In  my  mother-in-law*s  house 
at  Sagan  is  quartered  a  captain  of 
AVallcnstein's,  who  takes  upon  him, 
under  the  quiet  widow's  roof,  to  play 
the  Duke  of  Friedland  in  miniature ;  he 
has  fallen  in  love  (for  her  sins)  with 
niv  wife's  sister,  and  follows  up  his  suit 
after  the  fashion  of  a  Khan  of  Tartary. 
Of  course  she  spurned  the  fellow, 
vfho,  not  content  with  having  Ber?ed 
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under  foar  masters,  has  as  often 
changed  his  creed,  and  is  now  once 
more,  for  conscience  sake,  a  papist ; 
but  since  the  refusal,  those  only  who 
know  the  annoyance  of  having  a  scoun- 
drel bilietted  on  one,  can  form  an  idea 
of  the  poor  woman's  sufferings.  They 
are  determined,  in  consequence,  to 
leave  ail  to  its  fate  in  Sagan,  and  take 
refuge  here  with  me  in  Schweidnitz  ; 
and  when  you  have  delivered  over  the 
scholar  yonder,  you  will  please  bring 
this  valuable  freight  on  your  return 
voyage.  Your  credentials  are  in  this 
paper.** 

"Take  care  that  you  come  to  no 
harm  by  the  way  from  the  marauding 
soldiery  that  infest  the  roads,  and  make 
them  so  unsafe,*'  said  Katharine,  aux. 
iously. 


*'  1*11  take  my  old  fighting  comrade 
with  me,**  said  Dorn,  grasping  his 
sword  with  a  glance  which  betrayed 
the  practised  soldier.  Keep  yourself 
easy,  Frau  Kiiterina.  We  have  a 
sharp  frost,  and  I'll  not  let  the  bays 
fall  asleep  by  the  way ;  and,  please 
God,  I  trust  to  eat  the  carp  and  dump- 
lings which  I  am  cheated  out  of  to- 
night on  New-Year*s  Eve  with  you  and 
your  dear  relatives.'* 

He  lifted  up  and  kissed  one  after 
another  the  crying  children,  whom  not 
even  the  wonderful  crib  could  console 
under  the  separation,  bowed  hastily 
round,  and  disappeared  with  his  charge ; 
and  ere  lon^  the  departing  carriage- 
wheels  were  heard  grating  rapidly  over 
the  frozen  snow. 


CHAPTER   II. 


It  was  eyening  on  the  third  day  of 
the  Christmas  holidays.  Out  of  doors 
the  snow-flakes  seemed  pelting  each 
other  in  sport,  while,  in  her  well- 
warmed  chamber  at  Sagan,  sat  the 
merchant*s  widow,  Prudentia  Rosen, 
with  her  pretty  daughter.  Fides, 
both,  after  toe  laudable  custom  of  the 
times,  busily  employed  in  drawing  the 
finest  of  fine  thread  from  their  whirling 
spindles.  Beyond  the  table,  in  the 
matron*s  own  arm-chair,  the  hateful 
captain  had  taken  his  post,  scaring  the 

Eoor  women  with  a  recital  of  his  bar- 
arous  exploits,  emptving,  at  deep 
draughts,  tne  silver  goblet  which  stood 
beside  him,  and  casting  on  the  lovely 
girl,  by  whom  it  was  from  time  to  time 
sadly  replenished,  looks  of  love  which 
certainly  did  not  render  him  more  at- 
tractive. 

The  servant  entered  and  announced 
a  stranger,  who  wished  to  speak  alone 
with  Madame  Rosen  ;*  and  the  widow 
was  rising  to  go  out  to  him,  when  the 
Captain  msolently  remarked  that  she 
could  or  should  have  no  secret  busi- 
ness to  transact  with  strangers,  and 
that  the  interview  might  as  well  take 
place  in  his  presence. 

With  a  slight  shrug  of  her  shoulders 
at  this  new  proof  of  domineering,  the 
widow  made  a  sign  to  the  maid ;  and 
she  ushered  in  a  young  man,  who 
saluted  the  ladies  with  friendly  cor- 
diality,  and  the  Captain  with  stately 
politeness. 

«I  am  ^our  son-in-law's  book- 
keeper,'* said  he;  ''commissioned  to 


re-deliver  you  as  my  voucher  your  own 
letter  here,  and  to  inform  you  that,  if 
agreeable,  you  and  your  daughter  can 
avail  yourself  to-morrow  of  my  escx)rt 
to  Schweidnitz.** 

*'  What  I  you  don*t  think  of  leaving 
Sagan,  Frau  Rosen  ?**  asked  the  Cap- 
tain, angrily  stroking  his  fiery  I'ed 
moustachios. 

*•  Family  circumstances  render  this 
journey  unavoidable,*'  replied  the 
widow,  with  calm  firmness. 

"That  is  as  others  may  please  to 
order,"  grumbled  the  evil  spirit.  "Your 
first  and  most  indispensable  duty  is  to 
stay  here,  and  look  after  the  comforts 
of  your  billet.'* 

**  Pray,  be  easy  on  that  score.  Cap- 
tain,** replied  the  hostess;  "even  in 
my  absence  all  you  require  will  be 
supplied.** 

"  Well,  go  then,  in  the  devil's  name, 
when  you  willl*'  croaked  he,  "so  as 
your  daughter  stays  behind  to  super- 
intend the  housekeeping,  and  keep 
things  as  they  should  be  for  me  I'* 

"Do  not  discompose  yourself,  Ma- 
dame Rosen,'*  said  Dorn,  in  a  soothing 
tone,  to  his  alarmed  hostess,  but  with 
the  coolest  contempt  for  her  guest. 
"  If  you  are  not,  indeed,  by  the  Duke 
of  Friedland's  express  command,  a 
prisoner  in  your  own  house,  the  Cap- 
tain will  be  fain  to  let  you  depart 
without  demanding  hostages.** 

"And  pray  how  should  that  be?" 
asked  the  Captain,  indignantly,  mea- 
suring from  head  to  foot  the  youthful 
speaker,  who    quietly    returned    his 
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piercing  gaze  ;  while  pretty  Faith, 
who  hitherto  had  bent  timidly  over 
her  spindle,  inly  rejoiced  at  the  intre- 
pidity of  the  handsome  stranger. 

"  You  are  a  good-looking  lad,"  said 
the  officer,  with  a  sly  smile,  **well 
grown  and  stout,  and  your  boldness 
does  not  misbecome  you  ;  you  would 
make  a  special  dragoon.  Come  hither, 
and  join  me  in  drinking  a  health  to 
our  gracious  Emperor  Ferdinand  1" 

"  We  must  be  better  acquainted  ere 
we  drink  together,  Sir  Captain,"  re- 
plied Dorn,  civilly  putting  aside  the 
offered  goblet. 

'*  You  don't  mean  to  insult  me  for 
my  condescension,"  said  the  other, 
snappishly ;  "  or  are  you  a  rebel  at 
heart,  that  you  decline  drinking  long 
life  to  your  sovereign  V* 

"Drink!"  beseechingly  whispered 
the  affrighted  girl  to  the  youth  ;  and, 
constrained  by  the  glance  from  a  bright 
blue  eye,  which  sent  the  request  yet 
more  urgently  home  to  his  heart,  he 
grasped  the  goblet,  and  cried,  '*  God 
enlighten  the  Emperor,  and  guide  him 
in  the  right  course  for  his  subjects* 
true  welfare  I" 

"Bravo,  comrade  1"  shouted  the 
Captain,  as  the  beaker  was  emptied ; 
"you  will  never  repent  entering  the 
Imperial  service.  You'll  be  a  corporal 
in  a  month,  I  give  you  my  word." 

"  What  in  neaven's  name  do  you 
mean?"  inquired  the  astonished  Dorn. 
"  It  never  so  much  as  entered  my  head 
to  engage  with  the  Emperor." 

"  Sonsense  I"  cried  the  scoundrel  in 
return  ;  "  you  have  drunk  his  majesty's 
health  with  one  of  his  officers,  and  are 
become  one  of  ours,  of  course." 

"Is  it  possible?"  exclaimed  Dom; 
"  dare  you  misuse,  for  such  base  pur- 
poses, tnc  name  of  your  monarch  ?" 

"  Leave  arguing,  fellow  I**  said  the 
Captain,  in  a  threatening  tone ;  "  you 
have  agreed  to  enlist  with  the  Emperor, 
and  no  more  about  it." 

"  I  am  a  burgher  of  Schweidnitz," 
said  Dom,  "  and  you  can  have  no 
right  over  me." 

"  Kight,  right  1  what  signifies  right?" 
roared  the  bully,  striking  his  sword  on 
the  floor.  "  II ere  is  my  right,  and  it 
is  good  all  over  Europe." 

"  I  warn  you.  Captain,"  burst  forth 

the   now  fairly -irritated   Dom,    "to 

beware  of  a  step  which  will  only  bring 

you  to  shame,  instead  of  furthering 

your  purpose." 

"  That  we  shall  see,"  said  the  officer, 


going  towards  the  door,  throwing  it 
open,  and  bawling,  "  Orderly  V*  when 
a  gigantic  halberdier  came  clattering 
up  the  stairs,  stepped  bowing  into  the 
room,  then  drewmmself  up  as  upright 
as  a  ship's  mast,  and  called  out  steadily, 
"  Here  I" 

"  Take  that  recruit  to  the  main- 
^ard, "  commanded  the  Captain, "  and 
hand  him  over  to  the  officer  on  duty. 
Let  him  have  clothing  served  out  to. 
night,  that  he  may  join  the  company 
to-morrow." 

The  giant  stepped  up  to  Dom, 
pointed  to  the  door,  and  dictatorially 
gave  the  word  "  March  1" 

Dom,  however,  gave  the  big  fellow 
a  powerful  thrust  back,  drew  out  his 
pocket-book,  and  took  from  it  a  paper 
with  a  broad  seal  of  office,  which  he 
held  before  the  Captain's  eyes. 

"  My  commission  as  a  Captain  in  the 
King  of  Denmark's  service,  is  sufficient 
protection,  methinks,  from  the  honour 
of  serving  under  you.  To-morrow  I 
shall  lay  it  before  the  Duke  of  Freid- 
land.  xou  owe  me,  however,  imme- 
diate personal  satisfaction  for  your 
attempted  insult;  so  be  pleased  to 
follow  me  down  stairs." 

The  Captain,  who,  like  many  a 
Farolles,  hid  a  hare's  heart  under  a 
lion's  skin,  stood  chop-fallen  before  the 
indignant  youth,  in  whom  he  had  so 
unexpectedly  found  more  than  his 
matcn.  Ue  first  made  signs  to  the 
ordc^  to  abscond ;  then  adding— 

•*  lor  to-day  I  am  unavoidably  pre- 
vented from  accepting  your  invitation, 
but  early  to-morrow  we  shall  speak 
further;"  bowed  with  constrained  civi- 
lity to  Dorn,  and  lefl  the  room. 

"  This  being  the  case,  I  fear  it  will 
be  to-morrow  afternoon  before  we  can 
start,"  said  Dorn,  in  a  tone  of  annoy- 
ance. "  In  the  meantime,  however, 
be  kind  enough,  Madame  Rosen,  to 
have  packed  up  this  evening  whatever 
you  hold  most  valuable." 

"Alas  I  it  were  but  labour  lost,  dear 
sir,"  said  the  widow.  "Believe  me, 
now  that  the  Captain's  blood  is  up, 
rather  than  let  us  go,  he  is  capable  of 
shooting  the  very  liorses  in  the  car- 
riage at  the  door." 

"  W^e  must  see  and  find  a  master  for 
him,  then,"  said  Dorn ;  *'  and  if  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I  must  speak 
myself  with  the  Duke  of  Freidlana." 

"God  preserve  you  from  doin^  any 
such  thing  1"  exclaimed  the  widow. 
**  He  18  a  ragmg,  unmerciful,  ui^ea* 
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sonable  tyrant,  who  would  wage  war 
with  the  very  swallows  on  the  house- 
top I  If  any  one  displeases  him  in  the 
slightest  degree^  he  executes  him  in- 
stantly. He  took  the  life  of  a  poor 
apothecary's  boy  for  disturbing  him 
with  the  noise  of  his  pestle^  and  a  little 
child's  because  it  ciied  in  its  mother's 
arms!" 

"  Methinksy  nevertheless,  he  will  be 
pleased  to  let  me  live/'  said  Dom,  with 
a  smile.  "  I  have  seen  his  blood 
pretty  well  up  before  now,  at  Dessau, 
and  not  been  afraid  of  him  neither. 
So  keep  yourself  easy  and  pack  up, 
and  to-morrow,  as  one  strikes,  we  will 
start.  I  have  promised  your  daughter 
to  be  with  her  at  Schweidnitz  on  New 
Year's  Eve,  and,  please  God,  I  will 
keep  my  word. " 

So  saying,  he  was  about  to  take 
leave,  but  the  widow  held  him  fast  by 
both  hands. 

"Nay,  nay/'  said  she,  in  a  tone  of 
deep  anxiety,  "my  letting  you  leave 
us  is  out  of  the  question.  I  cannot  be 
sufficiently  thankful  to  heaven  for  send- 
ing me,  in  this  emergency,  a  male  pro- 
tector. I  think  I  must  have  died  of 
fright  at  the  thought  of  passing  the 
night  unguarded  under  the  same  roof 
with  yonder  rabid  brute.  No,  no; 
you  must  stay  with  us.  My  daughter 
will  show  you  the  little  guest-chamber, 
where  a  cup  of  comfort  in  this  cold 
weather  shall  be  sent  af^er  you." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  be  troublesome  to 
you,"  said  Dorn,  "at  a  time,  too, 
when  your  house  is  filled  with  other 
guests." 

"  Ay,  truly,"  sighed  the  widow, 
"  uninvited  and  undeserved,  too,  God 
knows.     But  I  am    all    the    better 

E leased  to  have  a  welcome  one  to  show 
ospitality  to,  just  to  remind  me  that 
I  am  mistress  in  my  own  house." 

And  now,  in  obedience  to  a  sign 
from  her  mother,  the  blushing  Fides 
took  up  a  lieht,  and  with  downcast 
eyes  marshalled  the  stranger  to  his 
room.  He  followed  her  through  the 
ancient  gothic  house,  up  one  or  two 
pair  of  stairs,  and  through  sundry 
crooked  passages,  till  thev  reached  the 
small  but  curiously  fumisned  chamber, 
whose  snow-white  bed  would  have  in- 
vited a  less  weary  man  to  repose. 
While  Fides  removed  from  it  and  laid 
aside  the  large -patterned  damask 
counterpane,  filled,  from  a  pitcher 
brought  with  her  for  the  purpose,  the 
bright  tin  basin  with  fresn  water,  and 


hung  a  fine  napkin  beside  it,  he  had 
ample  opportunities  of  observing  the 
graces  of  a  form,  which,  thus  set  in 
motion  for  his  special  accommodation, 
lost,  of  course,  none  of  their  natural 
attractions. 

"I  hope  you  are  not  annoyed  at 
my  being  sent  to  fetch  you  from  hence, 
dear  young  lady  ?"  inquired  Dorn,  by 
way  of  breaking  an  aAward  silence. 

**  How  can  you  possibly  think  so  ?" 
asked  she  hastily  in  return.  "  I  bless 
God  and  you  for  salvation  from  this 
hell  upon  earth. " 

"  Well,  there  is  no  knowing  some- 
times," said  Dorn  playfully ;  "  hearts 
are  often  riveted  to  spots  which  to 
others  seem  dbagreeable  enough." 

"  If  I  could  but  believe  ^ou  had 
the  captain  in  your  eve,"  said  Fides, 
angrily,  "  I  could  kill  you  with  plea- 
sure in  this  first  hour  of  our  acquaint- 
ance." 

"  Nay,  truly,"  replied  Dorn,  "  such 
a  suitor  as  that  may  be  left  without 
much  of  a  heart-ache ;  but  t^ere  are 
tall,  sightly  youths,  plenty,  no  doubt, 
in  Sagan,  who  have  eyes  for  so  fair  a 
townswoman." 

'*  I  am  sure  there  ]s%io  one  here 
whom  /have  any  eyes  for,"  answered 
the  maiden  quickly ;  and  tjien  blushed 
a  little  at  the  inference  which  might 
be  drawn  from  the  emphatic  word, 
"here." 

"  Elsewhere  then,  perhaps  ?'*  asked 
Dorn,  with  equal  quicKness,  taking,  as 
he  spoke,  the  maiden's  hand. 

"  So  you,  too,  have  caught  the  habit 
of  asking  impertinent  questions  from 
your  odious  soldier-life,"  said  Fides, 
struggling  to  disengage  her  hand. 
This  she  could  only  accomplish,  how- 
ever, finger  by  finger,  while  in  the 
effort  her  sweet  eyes  were  raised  to 
his,  not  with  the  overpowering  blaze 
of  day,  but  the  mild,  friendly  radiance 
of  a  cloudless  moon. 

"  So  you  are  still  heart-whole,  fair 
Fides  ?"  ventured  he  once  more,  still 
holding  fast  in  pledge  for  a  reply,  the 
last  little  rosy  finger. 

"What  a  question  to  ask,*'  whis- 
pered she,  turning  quite  away  from 
nim,  "  and  me  only  just  sixteen  1"  So 
saying,  and  jej-king  away  in  her  part- 
ing bend  the  imprisoned  finger,  she 
bade  him  a  hasty  "  good  night,"  and 
the  sweet  vision  fiitted  from,  before 
Dorn's  eves. 

"  So  the  first  silver  tone  is  yet  to  be 
awakened  firom  this  still  undesecrated 
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lyre  I    Happy  the  mortiil  privileged  to      slumbers  the  thought  long  banished 
draw  it  forth^*'  cried  the  youth,  whose      and  then  haunted. 


CHAPTER  UU 


As  Dom  opened  his  eyes  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  a  corporal  of  the 
guard  and  six  halberdiers  stood  beside 
his  bed. 

"Get  up  and  dress  quickly/*  said 
the  former,  "  I  have  orders  to  bring 
you  to  the  Duke." 

"  Dom,  well  aware  this  was  no  order 
to  be  trifled  with,  lost  no  time  in  obey- 
ing. While  following  his  conductors 
through  the  streets,  abundant  proofs 
met  his  eye  of  the  omnipotence  of  the 
man  before  whom,  at  this  period,  not 
only  Europe,  but  his  own  very  Emperor 
trembled. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  the  evils  of 
war,  in  their  most  unmitigated  and 
abject  form  of  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness, whole  rows  of  houses  had  been 
repaired,  ornamented,  and  gaily  painted 
without,  that  the  town,  honoured  by 
the  residence  of  Friedland's  duke, 
might  show  suitably  in  the  public  eye. 
Tended  by  keeping  burghers,  the  once 
privileged  and  stately  commonhood 
was  banished  beyond  the  gates ;  its 
nightly  return  to  its  wonted  shelter 
bem^  deemed  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  a  royal  residence.  But  it 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  palace 
itself  that  devastation  had  had  its 
fullest  sweep,  and  more  than  fifly 
houses  already  lay  in  ruins  on  the 
^ound.  To  all  I)om's  enquiries  the 
laconic  corporal  had  but  one  answer— 

"It  is  his  highnesses  will." 

They  had  now  reached  the  castle, 
and  the  corporal,  marshalling  Dom 
through  all  the  bustling  throng  of  hie 
ducks  and  pages  to  tne  anteroom  of 
the  hall  of  audience,  where  fifty  hal- 
berdiers mounted  guard,  remained  to 
keep  watch  over  his  charge.  Two 
Silesian  noblemen,  envoys  from  the 
Dukes  of  Lei^itz  and  Oels-Bernstadt, 
waited  here  in  patient  submission  till 
it  should  please  the  dictator  to  grant 
them  admittance. 

At  length  there  came  a  counsellor 
of  the  Fried  lander's  from  the  audience 
chamber.  He  beckoned  with  insolent 
haughtiness  to  the  envoy  from  Lcig- 
nitz,  and  the  proud  knight  had  nothing 
for  it  but  to  draw  near,  and  listen  with 
the  outward  show,  at  least,  of  humble 
deference  to  the  decrees  of  fate. 


"  With  regard  to  your  master's  ter- 
ritorial pretensions,"  said  the  function- 
ary, with  cool  contempt,  "  the  Duke 
will  make  his  will  known  at  the  next 
diet.  Your  complaints  of  the  soldiery 
have  not  a  foot  to  stand  on.  The 
troops  must  live,  and  have  compensa- 
tion for  their  toils  and  dangers.  But 
my  lord  has  on  that  score  more  serious 
and  well-founded  cause  of  displeasure 
with  yours,  for  causing  to  be  executed 
a  man  about  to  enlist  m  our  service.'* 

"The  criminal  in  question  was  a 
subject  of  my  master's,  and  a  deliberate 
cold-blooded  murderer,"  replied  the 
envoy,  "and  was  beheaded  on  the 
sentence  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
Council  of  Justice  at  Leignitz." 

"  No  court  of  justice,  whatever,"  in- 
terrupted the  other,  "may  dare  to 
touch  an}^  one  claiming  the  protection 
of  the  Friedlander.  My  lord  bids  me 
say  to  your  master,  that  he  must  send, 
in  lieu  of  the  executed  man,  two  hun- 
dred foot-soldiers  as  substitutes,  unless 
he  wishes  to  see  a  dozen  noblemen  of 
Leignitz  made  shorter  by  the  head." 

Pale  as  a  corpse,  the  terrified  envoy 
withdrew,  and  nim  of  Oels-Bemstadt 
was  beckoned  forward. 

"  Duke  Wenzel,"  said  the  counsel- 
lor to  him,  in  a  yet  sharper  key,  "  has 
taken  upon  him  to  han^  certain  soldiers 
of  Count  Terzky's  regiment." 

**As  robbers,  caught  in  the  fact," 
said  the  envoy,  "  in  pursuance  of  the 
Greneralissimo's  own  general  orders  to 
clear  the  highways  of  such,  and  punish 
in  life  and  limb  all  convicted  on  the 
spot." 

"Terzky  has  written  to  him,**  con- 
tinued the  counsellor,  in  insolent  dis- 
regard of  the  profiered  explanation, 
"  that  he  means  to  hang  the  same 
number  of  hb  own  special  council,  and 
that  a  price  is  already  set  upon  their 
heads;  on  which  your  master  thinks 
proper  to  complain  direct  to  the  Em- 
peror, who  has  very  properly  sent  back 
the  complaint  to  mine  to  do  the  need- 
ful thereupon.  He  bids  me  say,  he 
abides  entirely  by  Count  Terzky's 
view  of  the  matter;  and  moreover, 
thinks  it  expedient  to  make  a  thorough 
example  or  the  Silesian  princes,  by 
taking  from  them  their  lands  and  dig* 
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nities,  and  bestowing  them  as  rewards 
on  meritorious  soldiers.  And  so  you 
have  your  answer.*' 

Thus  saying,  and  taming  his  back 
on  the  paralysed  envoy^  he  left  the 
room. 

Just  then  another  corporal  ushered 
in  two  well-dressed  females,  wringing 
their  hands  and  weeping  bitterly  be- 
hind their  thick  veils.  A  second  hal- 
berdier followed,  dragging  a  hand- 
cuffed soldier  of  AVallenstein's — ^whose 
staring  eyes,  blue  lips,  and  hair  erect, 
testifi^  the  extent  of  his  dismay  — 
through  the  anteroom  into  the  hall  of 
audience.  The  women  at  length  looked 
up,  and  on  recognising  Dorn,  raised 
their  veils,  and  showed  the  counte- 
nances of  his  hospitable  entertainers. 

**  Dear  Fides  1"  he  was  exclaiming, 
in  tones  of  the  tenderest  sympathy, 
when  the  corporal  touched  him  sharply 
on  the  shoulder,  and  cried — 

"  Hush  !  if  you  value  your  neck  I 
Not  a  breath  must  be  heard  here  with, 
out  my  lord's  permission." 

A  deep,  fearful  stillness  reigned 
thenceforth  in  the  apartment,  broken 
only  now  and  then  by  tones  of  bitter 
wailing,  which  made  their  way  even 
through  the  double  doors  of  the  pre- 
sence-chamber. Suddenly  there  rose 
above  them  a  loud,  harsh,  angry  voice, 
saying — 

''  Take  the  beast  and  hang  him." 

**  That  was  my  lord,"  whispered  one 
life-guardsman  to  another  ;  and  the 
doors  opened,  and  the  delinquent  was 
once  more  hauled,  more  dead  than 
alive,  through  the  chamber. 

'*  God  be  merciful  to  me!"  he  stam- 
mered, the  teeth  chattering  in  his  head, 
as,  staggering  in  the  soldiers'  arms,  he 
disappeared. 

Again  there  was  deep  silence,  when 
once  more  the  audience -room  door 
was  opened,  and  the  counsellor's  shrill 
command  issued  forth — 

**  Bring  forward  the  Dane  and  the 
two  women." 

"  Forward  I'*  cried  the  corporals  to 
their  respective  charges ;  and  Dorn 
stepped  firmly  onward,  supporting  the 
half- fainting  females,  into  the  hall. 

A  tall,  haggard-looking  man,  with 
deep  lines  of  care  on  his  sallow  visage 
and  round  his  small,  keen,  piercing 
eyes ;  a  splendid  plumed  hat,  covering 
his  short  red  hair ;  his  Spanish  dress 
richly  studded  with  glittering  orders, 
and  a  dark  purple  velvet  mantle,  lined 
with  ermine,  over  his  shoulders,  stood 


in  front  of  his  massive  gilt  arm-chair, 
beside  a  table  hung  with  red,  at  which 
sat  three  state  counsellors  and  a  Jesuit. 
Six  knights  and  six  barons  had  ranged 
themselves  in  reverential  silence  round 
the  walls,  ready  to  fulfil,  as  promptly 
as  the  thunderclap  follows  its  precur- 
sor  flash,  the  will  of  the  omnipotent 
being  before  them.  Behind  the  arm. 
chair  stood  the  well-known  Captain  of 
the  life-guards,  eying,  with  a  smile  of 
diabolical  tnumph,  the  group  just 
ushered  in. 

With  the  majesty  of  a  sovereign  of 
the  universe,  the  Duke  stepped  towards 
Dorn,  fixed  his  little  dagger-eyes  on 
him  as  if  he  would  pierce  through  the 
soul  within,  and  inquired,  in  a  sharp, 
grating,  repulsive  tone— 

•*  A  Danish  captain?" 

"  By  this  commission,"  replied  Dorn, 
quietly,  handing  the  Duke  the  paper. 

Wallenstein  cast  a  glance  over  it, 
gave  it  back,  and  said,  dryly — 

"  And  a  prisoner  of  war  also." 

**  When  Count  Mansfeldt,"  replied 
Dorn,  **  was  pursued  by  your  Highness 
through  Silesia,  I  was  lefl,  severely 
wonnded,  behind  at  Oels.  I  there  fell 
in  with  a  humane  merchant,  who  took 
charge  of  my  cure ;  and,  on  my  reco- 
very, carried  me  with  him  to  Schweid- 
nitz,  where,  sick  of  my  bloody  occu- 
pation, I  have  lived  with  him  these  two 
yciirs,  as  bookkeeper.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  b  foi>your  justice  to 
decide  if  I  am  to  be  considered  as  a 
prisoner  of  war." 

•*  As  a  spy,  rather,  perhaps  ?"  said 
the  Duke,  sharply. 

**That  question  my  passport,  duly 
lodged  at  the  Commandant's,  may  best 
answer." 

"  What  brings  you  to  head-quar- 
ters?" asked  the  Duke  once  more. 

*'To  deliver  over  a  scholar  from 
Schweidnitz  for  your  Highness's  school 
at  Gitschin,  and  conduct  back  from 
hence  my  principal's  sister  and  mother, 
in-law." 

"  Your  proofs  ?"  cried  his  examina- 
tor. 

''You  have  only  to  send  to  the 
merchant,  Engelmann,  whom  my  ar- 
rival last  night  released  from  arrest ; 
and  Madame  Rosen  here  has  probably 
about  her  the  letter  to  my  friends  at 
Schweidnitz,  which  I  had  the  honour 
of  bringing  back  as  my  credentials." 

**  Here  is  the  luckless  letter,"  sobbed 
the  trembling  widow,  ofiering  it  with 
bent  knee  to  the  Duke. 
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He  took  it,  and  read  it,  and  turned 
to  the  Captain — 

"  Your  portrait,  I  perceive,"  said 
he,  **  not  flattered,  but  a  good  likeness. 
You  knew,  then,  of  this  object  for  his 
coming  ?** 

The  Captain  stammered  out  some 
unintelligible  sounds. 

**  Ay,  and  he  sought  to  prevent  the 
ladies*  departure,"  said  Dorn. 

**  To  know  and  suppress  the  truth 
is  to  lie,"  said  the  Duke,  indignantly. 
Then  turning  to  Dorn,  "  But  you,  it 
seems,  cast  insult  on  the  Emperor." 

**That  is  not  true,'*  cried  he,  with 
equal  warmth. 

"  Oh  1  he  pledged  the  Captain  to  the 
Emperor's  health!"  cried  the  usually 
timid  Fides,  emboldened  by  anxiety 
for  her  deliverer's  safety,  "  That  I  can 
testify,  and  so  can  my  mother;  and 
for  that  very  reason  the  Captain  wanted 
to  enlist  him  as  a  soldier  by  force." 

*'  Shame  on  ye  !"  thundered  out  the 
Duke.  "  Think  ye  a  sovereign,  whose 
enlisting-field  is  all  Europe,  needs  such 
paltry  tricks  ?" 

**This  is  a  plot  concocted  among 
heretics,"  said  the  captain,  rallying 
his  spirits  a  little,  "to  achieve  my 
ruin  1  Yonder  widow  and  her  daugh- 
ter are  concealed  Lutherans ;  and  twice 
have  I  detected  them  in  stolen  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  preachers  at  Eckersdorff. 
For  this  reason  have  they  sent  for  yon 
spy  of  a  Mannsfelder,  that  he  may  con- 
vey them  to  Schweidnitz,  there  to 
carry  on  their  apostacies  at  their  ease ; 
and  because,  from  pure  zeal  for  the 
right  faith,  I  have  striven  to  stop  so 
heathenish  a  conspiracy,  I  am  accused 
in  revenge  by  these  runaway  women 
and  their  abettor ! 

"Beware  of  accumulating  fresh  out- 
rages," cried  Dorn,  forgetful  of  the 
presence  in  which  he  stood,  "  when 
you  know  you  still  owe  me  satisfaction 
for  those  of  yesterday  1  You  were  fain 
to  promise  me  a  meeting  this  morning ; 
but  it  was  in  your  view  to  take  from 
me  the  possibility  of  making  you  answer 
for  past  misdeeds,  by  first  robbing  me 
of  my  liberty  by  false  accusations." 

**  Mannsfelder !  Mannsfelder  I"  in- 
terrupted the  Duke,  in  a  tone  of  warn- 
ing,  though  with  ill-suppressed  appro- 
bation of  the  soldier's  boldness,  <' re- 
member we  are  here  1"  Turning  then 
to  the  Captain,  he  asked,  «  and  what 
have  you  to  reply  to  this  imputa- 
tion?" 

Beading  the  tmth  in  the  convicted 


coward's  silence,  the  Dnke's  eyes 
flashed  with  withering  scorn. 

"  Challenged,  and  not  forthcoming!** 
exclaimed  he,  "  and  yet  calling  your- 
self  a  Captain  of  Friedlanders  I  Deli- 
ver yourself  up  at  the  mainguard 
under  arrest,  and  look  fbr  your  conge 
when  released  from  it  —  you  can  serve 
no  longer  under  Wallenstein  I" 

"It  may  be  proper,  notwithstanding, 
to  investigate  the  Captain's  charge  of 
heresy  against  these  women,"  remarked 
the  Jesuit,  rising  eagerly  as  he  spoke. 

"  Soldiers  are  not  papal  spies !"  said 
the  Duke,  indignantlv.  "  I  am  the 
Emperor's  Generalissimo,  not  his  In- 
quisitor.  What  care  I  for  his  subjects' 
catechism?  Let  them  think  as  they 
will,  so  as  they  pay  what  they  onght. 
I  see  no  cause  to  alter  my  decision." 

With  eyes  upturned  to  heaven,  the 
Jesuit,  heaving  a  sigh  of  disappoint- 
ment, sank  back  into  his  seat ;  and, 
in  despair  at  the  frustration  of  his  last 
effort  of  malice,  the  Captain  quitted 
the  hall. 

AVith  an  expression  of  good  will, 
which  became,  fir  better  than  might 
have  been  expected,  the  Duke*s  nsuuly 
iron  physiognomy,  he  now  stepped 
close  up  to  Dorn,  and  leaning  confi- 
dentially on  his  shoulder — 

'*  You  are  brief  and  resolute !"  said 
he,  "  and  that  is  what  I  like.  Surely 
I  have  seen  your  face  before  now  1" 

"Perhaps  on  the  Elbe,  near  Des- 
sau," replied  Dorn. 

"  Just  so  I"  exclaimed  the  Duke  ; 
"  you  are  the  officer  who  held  out  so 
obstinately  in  the  last  redoubt;  and  at 
the  time  I  remember  thinking  you  a 
noble  fellow.  Will  you  be  a  Captain 
in  my  regiment  of  guards?  I  shall 
make  peace  with  the  Danes  immediate- 
ly, so  your  commission  there  will  be 
no  obstacle." 

"In  the  presence  of  a  true  hero," 
said  Dorn,  courteously,  "Truth  can 
have  nothing  to  fear.  I  cannot  take 
arms  against  my  conscience." 

"  I  am  sorry  it  should  be  so,"  re- 
plied the  Duke;  ''yet  I  would  fain 
give  you  some  token  of  my  esteem. 
Come,  ask  a  boon  of  me." 

"I  beseech  your  highness,  then," 
said  Dorn,  "  to  let  me  quit  this,  un- 
molested, to-day  for  Schwiednitz,  with 
yonder  trembling  females ;  and  grant 
me  farther  to  carr}'  back  with  me  the 
poor  boy  whom,  in  obedience  to  your 
oehest,  I  tore  from  the  arms  of  his 
reluctant  kindred." 
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'^  Be  off  with  the  whole  ba^sage^ 
comrade  ?"  said  the  Duke^  in  a  triend- 
ly  tone,  ''and  good  luck  to  yon  on 
the  march  !  I  will  have  the  needful 
done  to  expedite  it." 

So  saying,  he  nodded  graciously  in 
signal  of  dismissal,  and  Dorn  led  the 
relieved  women  fVom  the  hall. 

**  A  blessed  escape  from  the  lion's 
den  1"  sighed  forth  the  matron,  with 
a  lightened  heart,  as  they  left  the  pa- 
lace behiqd  them. 

"  What  can  a  man  not  accomplish 
who  truly  deserves  the  name  of  one?" 
cried  the  excited  Fides,  pressing,  in 
the  exuberance  of  her  ^atitude,  the 
hand  of  her  deliverer  to  her  heart. 

'*I  don't  know,"  said  he,  somewhat 
sadly,  ''whether  I  have  any  great 
cause  to  rejoice  at  the  turn  matters 
have  taken.  I  have  just  bethought 
me,  that  with  the  arrest  of  your  tor- 
mentor, his  billet  on  your  house,  and 
probably  with    it    your    motive    for 


?uitting  home,  falls  to  the  ground ;  and 
may  thus  be  defrauded  of  the  plea- 
sure of  escorting  you  to  Schweidnitz." 
"  Oh  1  I  assure  you,"  said  Fides  ea- 
gerly, "  we  had  at  any  rate  long  been 
wishing  to  pay  a  visit  to  our  beloved 
Katharine.  Besides,  our  house  can- 
not escape  having  soldiers  quartered  in 
it,  and  who  knows  how  the  next  might 
conduct  himself?  And  though  I  am 
not  half  so  afriud  of  the  Captain  now 
as  I  once  was,  and  believe  he  has  for 
the  present  had  his  appetite  spoiled 
for  tormenting  us,  yet  unluckily  he 
cannot  remain  for  ever  in  the  guard-^ 
house,  and  a  bad  man,  let  him  be  as 
insignificant  as  he  may,  has  always  the 
power  to  do  mischief." 

**  My  daughter's  unwonted  elo- 
quence," said  the  matron,  smiling, 
*' saves  me  the  trouble  of  expressing 
my  similar  sentiments.  All  that  re- 
mains to  be  said  is,  that  we  accompa- 
ny you  to  Schweidnitz." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Kbw  Year's  Eve  saw  the  whole  as- 
sembled family  of  Fissel  seated  round 
their  brilliantly- lighted,  richly-covered 
supper-table  at  Schweidnitz.  But  the 
prettv,  plump,  well-dressed  carp  seem- 
ed  all  thrown  away,  for  no  one  could 
relish  them,  from  the  protracted  ab- 
sence of  the  house's  idol,  Dorn  ;  anx. 
iety  for  whose  safety,  and  that  of  the 
dear  ones  under  his  care,  might  be  read 
in  the  looks  of  the  gentle  Katharine. 

"Well,  I  did  think  Master  Dorn 
would  keep  his  word  better,"  cried 
little  Martin,  giving  an  impatient 
shove  to  the  empty  chair  which  had 
been  placed  beside  him  for  the  absen- 
tee. **  The  carp  are  overdone  already, 
and  the  dumplings  will  soon  be  the 
same,  and  still  no  tidings  of  him  1" 

*•  Oh,  he  will  certainly  be  here 
yetl"  said  little  Ulrich,  consolingly. 

"  Would  to  God  it  were  sol"  sighed 
the  hostess. 

**  A  carriage  1  a  carriage !"  scream- 
ed both  listening  daughters  at  once ; 
and,  running  to  the  window,  joyfully 
exclaimed,  '*  and  ours  too !  There  aro 
papa's  bays."  While  the  boys,  over- 
turning, with  thundering  din,  every 
chair  and  stool  in  their  way,  rushed 
out  of  the  room,  and  tumbled,  as  if 
for  a  wager  which  would  first  break 
his  neck,  down  the  long,  slippery  stairs. 

**  Weioome   to  Schweidnitz,   dear 


lady  mother  I"  cried  the  master  of  the 
house  from  the  window,  whither  he 
too  had  flown  on  hearing  the  sound  of 
wheels. 

"My  sister  is  with  her,  I  hope?'» 
asked  Katharine,  anxiously,  and  flyin? 
towards  the  door,  at  which,  preceded 
lip  stairs  by  the  noisy  children,  Frau 
Kosen  and  Fides  soon  made  their  ap- 
pearance. The  travellers'  fur  caps 
were  hastily  doffed,  and  the  mother 
and  fair  daughters,  forming  a  lovely 
^oup,  soon  blended  in  one  warm  em- 
brace. 

"So  you  are  fairly  released  from  your 
Assyrian  bondage  to  yon  hateful  Holo- 
fernes,"  said  Fissel,  as  he  again  sa- 
luted his  mother-in-law. 

"  Not  till  it  was  high  time,*'  replied 
she,  drawing  a  deep  breath,  while  being 
disencumbered  of  her  wraps  by  the 
careful  Katharine. 

"  And  if  you  had  not  sent  us  so  bold 
a  knight,"  said  Fides,  playfully,  "  to 
deliver  us  from  the  horrid  giant,  we 
might  have  been  sitting  at  Sagan  now 
listening  to  the  unbearable  roarings  of 
the  Ogre." 

"  And  where  is  the  valiant  knight, 
then,  that  1  may  thank  him  for  his 
good  service  ?"  asked  Katharine,  just 
as  Dorn  entered,  leading  young  En- 
gelmann  by  the  hand,  and  escorted  by 
all  the  four  children  of  the  house. 
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*'  What  I  and  have  you  brought  us 
back  the  scholar  in  the  baruain?" 
asked  the  astonished  Fissel,  giving  his 
book-keeper  a  hearty  embrace. 

"  He  has  permission  to  prosecute 
his  studies  at  the  college  here,"  said 
Dorn,  producing  a  paper.  "  There  is 
the  Duke's  consent  in  his  own  hand- 
writing." 

"  You  must  surely  deal  in  the  black 
art,"  cried  Fissel,  laughingly.  "I 
should  sooner  have  expected  to  move  the 
Zobtenberg  from  its  rocky  base,  than 
the  Friedlander  from  his  iron  pur- 
pose." 

"I  could  not  rescue  your  dollars, 
however,  sir,"  said  Dorn,  in  a  tone  of 
vexation.  *•  The  houses  on  which  you 
had  your  mortgage  are  levelled  to  the 
ground,  and  not  a  jot  of  compensation 
will  the  Duke's  courts  award." 

*'  I  can  ill  afford  to  lose  the  capital," 
said  Fissel,  and  I  had  a  nice  specula- 
tion all  ready  to  invest  it  in  ;  but  since 
you  have  rescued  the  human  beings, 
m  God's  name  let  the  money  go.  In 
the  meantime,  sit  ye  all  down  to 
table,  and  let  us  hear,  and  understand 
if  we  can,  how  you  managed  to  bring 
about  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world." 

And  down  they  all  sat  accordingly, 
Dorn  managing  to  insinuate  himself 
next  Fides;  and  then  arose  such  a 
hum,  as  if  of  swarming  bees,  between 
questions  and  answers,  narrations  and 
interruptions,  praises  and  exclama- 
tions of  affright,  of  horror,  and,  finally, 
of  delight  from  the  children,  that  all 
thoughts  of  supper  seemed  wholly  out 
of  the  question. 

**  God  be  thanked  that  we  are  here 
at  last,"  was  the  winding-up  speech  of 
Fran  Rosen,  holding  out  her  glass  full 
of  Hungary  wine  in  friendly  pledge  to 
the  book-keeper.  "My  best  thanks 
and  health  to  you,"  said  she,  with  deep 
emotion,  and  making  a  sign  to  her 
daughter  to  follow  her  example. 

"  Pray,  dear  lady,  spare  your 
thanks,"  said  Dorn,  half  mortified,  as 
his  glass  rung  against  that  of  his  blush- 
ing  neighbour;  "and  believe  me  the 
service  carries  its  own  reward.'* 

And  so  you  are  content  to  forego  a 
fairer  one  which  you  had  a  right  to 
claim,"  said  Katharine,  playfully  ;  for 
the  glances  cast  by  the  youth  on  the 
rescued  maiden  bad  not  been  lost  upon 

her. 

"  Wc  are  all  so  happy  to-night,  dear 
mamma,*'  cried  little  Hedwig,  Fissel's 
youngest  daughter,  "  you  will  surely 


let  us  have  the  floating  lights.  You 
know  you  owe  us  something  to  make 
up  for  our  having  anything  but  a 
meny  Christmas.*' 

"  Oh,  ves,  yes  1  the  floating  lights," 
exclaimed  the  other  children,  clapping 
their  hands  with  delight. 

"Well,  then,  bring  the  big  tin 
tureen,"  said  the  mother,  who  had 
seldom  the  heart  to  deny  her  nestlings 
a  pleasure ;  "  but  walk  warily,  and 
don't  spill  the  water  all  over  you." 

"  Charming,  charming  1"  shrieked 
the  young  folks  in  full  chorus  ;  and 
when  the  proud  Hedwig  fled  on  her 
mission,  the  others  ran  for  gay-coloured 
wax  tapers,  lef^  over  their  Christmas 
decorations,  and  began  to  cut  them 
into  innumerable  short  pieces,  while 
Fides,  Dorn,  and  young  Engelmann 
were  enjoined  to  split  up  the  walnuts 
from  the  dessert,  and  pick  out  the  ker- 
nels, carefully  avoiding  the  slightest 
injury  to  the  precious  shells. 

"  I  don't  know  if  you  are  acquainted 
with  our  pretty  Silesian  child's  play," 
said  Fissel,  laughing  at  Dorn.  "  Last 
year  it  was  forgotten  amid  the  illness 
of  my  dear  partner.  It  is  in  itself  a 
mighty  serious  oracular  affair,  be- 
tokening love,  matrimony,  and  death. 
But  the  children  trouble  themselves 
very  little  with  these  solemn  auguries, 
quite  delighted  to  be  allowed  to  play 
with  candles,  and  splash  in  the  water." 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and 
Hedwig  gravely  entered,  bearing  with 
measured  steps  the  great  bright  tureen, 
full  of  water,  and  setting  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  table. 

"  In  with  the  candles  into  the 
boats  I"  was  now  the  word  of  command 
given  by  Martin.  "  We  have  plenty 
ready  to  begin."  And  the  tapers  were 
each  firmly  screwed  into  its  destined 
walnut-shell  canoe,  over  which  it  rose 
like  a  vessel's  mast. 

"  Well,  and  who  is  to  float  first  ?" 
asked  Elizabeth,  lighting  up  as  she 
spoke  a  pair  of  tapers. 

"Papa  and  mamma!"  cried  with  one 
Yoice  the  other  three  children,  and  the 
tiny  craft  was  consigned  to  the  clear 
element,  on  which  they  floated  and 
burnt  amicably  side  by  side,  till  they 
drifled,  still  in  company,  towards  the 
edge  of  the  dish,  and  reposed  quietly 
together. 

"  We  have  been  safely  anchored 
long  ere  now,*'  said  Fissel,  holding 
out  his  hand  to  his  beloved  wife,  **  and 
have  cumbered  ourselyes  little^  in  our 
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secure  haven  of  domestic  joy,  about 
the  unquiet  waves  of  the  open  sea.** 

**  Ah  I  God  grant  that  these  stormy 
times  may  not  reach  us  even  in  our 
quiet  harbour^  and  dash  our  vessel  from 
its  steadfast  anchorage  1"  exclaimed 
poor  Katharine,  yieldmg  to  a  sad  pre- 
sentiment. 

Just  then  the  light  in  one  of  the 
two  canoes  flared  suddenly  up  with  a 
loud,  hissing  noise,  blazed  fitfully 
once  or  twice,  and  then  sunk  amid  a 
prolonged  and  anxious  wail  from  the 
young  party. 

*'  Well,  which  of  us  does  this  con- 
cern ?  —  whose  light  was  it  ?"  asked 
Katharine,  with  a  faint  smile. 

**  Oh  1"  replied  Ulrich,  eagerly, 
**  that  was  never  settled  at  the  begin- 
ning, so  the  whole  goes  for  nothing," 

"  Elizabeth  shook  the  table,"  said 
Martin,  who  had  been  investigating 
the  cause  of  the  disaster,  "  and  so  she 
managed  to  fill  the  boat  half  full  of 
water. " 

**  There  happens  nothing  without  a 
cause.**  said  I^issel,  more  gravely  than 
the  occasion  warranted  ;  "  but  should 
the  oracle  betoken  the  extinction  of 
one  of  our  lives,  most  heartily  do  I 
pray  that  mine  may  be  the  first  to  ex- 
pire." 

**  Do  not  say  so,**  cried  Katharine, 
tenderly.  **You  have  children  yon- 
der, whose  stay  and  protector  you  are. 
A  mother  can  be  far  easier  spared ;  the 
easier,  that  in  troublesome  times  a 
weak,  helpless  woman  is  a  sad  burden 
to  a  strong,  brave  man." 

*'  Who  ever  heard  such  serious, 
solemn  talk  on  a  New  Year's  Eve?" 
exclaimed  Frau  Kosen.  *'  Come,  chil- 
dren, get  on  with  your  game,  and  play 
it  right  merrily,  and  put  these  mal-^ 
propos  fancies  out  of  our  heads.** 

"  Well,  who  comes  next  ?**  asked 
Hedwig. 

'*  Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due," 
said  Elizabeth,  gravely.  "  Cousin 
Udes  must  swim  now.'* 

**  But  with  whom  she  herself  must 
tell,*'  said  Fissel.  **  It  is  years  since 
I  was  at  Sagan,  and  I  don't  know  what 
dangerous  youths  may  be  found  there 
now.** 

**I  can't  think  of  any  one  to  name," 
whispered  the  maiden,  blushing,  partly 
perhaps,  because  what  she  said  was 
not  exactly  true. 

"Then,  let's  take  Master  Dorn," 
said  the  ever-forward  Martin,  not  the 
less  bold  for  having  had  his  glass  of 
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wine.     *'He  is  always  looking  sweot 
on  Cousin  Fides." 

*'  So  we  will,"  cried  Ulrich,  joyfully, 
"  and  we'll  look  out  the  two  smartest 
boats.  Choose  your  own  colours ;  here 
are  red  and  green,  white  and  varie- 
gated." 

**  Red  for  Fides,  green  for  me,*' 
cried  Dorn,  quickly  ;  disarming  the 
maiden's  objections  as  they  rose  to  her 
lips  by  a  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand 
beside  him. 

•*  It  won't  do  for  these  two  to  sail 
from  the  same  spot,"  said  Ulrich,  with 
his  usual  sagacity.  "  If  they  want  to 
be  together  they  must  seek  each  other 
out :  so  set  you  the  red  boat  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  dish,  while  I  launch 
mine  here." 

The  two  tiny  vessels  floated,  burning 
merrily  awhile,  as  if  towards  each 
other,  then  drifted  separately  towards 
the  edge,  and  blazed  away  in  solitude. 

"Master  Dorn  is  a  heavy  sailer," 
cried  Martin,  throwing  a  kernel  after 
the  green  boat  to  push  it  after  the  red ; 
but  the  green  kept  swinging  from  side 
to  side  without  leaving  the  edge  of  the 
dish. 

"  This  is  unbearable  I"  cried  Dorn, 
angrily.  Just  then  some  one  gave  the 
dish  a  jog,  waves  rose  upon  the  water, 
and  both  boats  left  their  solitary  an- 
chorage and  sought  the  open  sea. 

"  It  was  Fides  who  shook  the  table," 
called  out  Hedwig,  whose  lynx  eyes 
nothing  escaped. 

**  I  ? — nay  I — I  wanted  to  keep  them 
asunder,"  stammered  the  disconcerted 
Fides. 

*'  And  did  you  really  shake  the  table, 
dearest,"  asked  Dorn,  in  a  whisper, 
seeking  anew  the  no  longer  withheld 
hand,  while  amid  loud  shouts  from  the 
children,  and  a  good-humoured  "so- 
so,  daughter  1"  from  Madame  Ilosen^ 
the  two  long. severed  canoes  met  in  the 
midst  of  the  dish,  and  burnt  brightly 
and  fairly  out  together. 

The  mirth  of  the  young  folks,  en- 
couraged by  their  grandmother's  sanc- 
tion, now  grew  fast  and  furious.  With- 
out either  mark  or  aim,  the  lots  of  re- 
maining tapers  were  launched  promis- 
cuously, while  bits  of  apples  and  al- 
monds  flew  like  bombs  among  them, 
swamping  at  every  moment  some  hap- 
less craft,  whose  light  went  sputtering 
out  in  darkness. 

"  Enough  I**  cried  the  father,  whom 
the  confusion  began  to  annoy,  pushing 
aside  the  tureen ;  and  the  mad  uproar 
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gave  place  to  a  dutiful  silence.  The 
obedient  children  stood  stilly  and  folded 
their  hands,  and  Martin  siiid  grace  in- 
telligently and  solemnly  for  al^ 

The  kind  housewife  would  now  have 
fain  invited  her  dear  ones  to  retire, 
and  forget  the  fatigues  of  the  day  in 
sleep;  but  against  this  the  children, 
who  had  a^ain  found  their  voices,  and 
were  not  in  the  least  sleepy,  loudly 
exclaimed. 

"It  would  be  a  pretty  thing,  in- 
deed," cried  Martin,  "  if  we  were  to 
spend  New  Year's  Eve  without  writing 
our  notes." 

**  Pray — pray — pray,  dear  mamma," 
entreated  in  her  most  coaxing  tones  the 
solicitor-general  Iledwig.  **  Don't  you 
know  that  you  promised  mo  if  I  brought 
up  a  copy-book  without  one  mark  from 
the  master  of  *  bad*  or  *  indifferent '  on 
it,  I  should  have  leave  to  write  notes 
on  New  Year's  Eve  ?  Now,  my  last 
book  is  all  *  good  *  from  beginning  to 
end,  so  you  are  bound  to  keep  your 
promise.** 

"  Children  are  the  most  inexorable 
of  creditors,**  said  Fissel,  good-hu- 
mouredly ;  and  while  the  table  was 
clearing,  gave  Ulrich  leave  to  go  to 
the  busmess-roomfor  writing-materials, 
not  forgetting  a  huge  pair  of  ofEce 
scissors. 

"This  is  another  curious  relic  of 
northern  superstition,**  said  Fissel  to 
the  book-keeper,  in  answer  to  his  in- 
quiring look  ;  "a  sort  of  New  Year  s 
congratulation  and  sibyline  oracle  all 
in  one.  Every  inmate  of  the  family 
writes  three  notes  to  his  neighbour, 
each  one  containing  some  good  thing 
which  the  writer  wishes  the  new  year 
may  bring  to  the  reader  —  posts  of 
honour  and  success  in  trade  to  the 
men ;  chains,  and  brooches,  and  new 
gowns  to  the  women  ;  and  acceptable 
wooers  to  the  girb  of  the  house.  All 
the  three  notes  are  laid  under  the  pil- 
low,  and  whichever  comes  first  to  hand 
on  New  Year's  morning  is  sure  to  come 
true  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  twelve- 
month.*' 

^*I  am  sure  I,'*  said  Katharine  to 
her  mother,  "  have  more  reason  than 
any  one  to  promote  this  pastime ;  for 
my  husband  is  always  gallant  enough 
to  fulQl  his  own  oracle,  by  giving  me 
whichever  trinket  I  light  on  of  the 
handsome  presents  he  gives  me  a  chance 
of." 

"  Here  comes  Ulrich,"  exclaimed 
the  children,  as  be  came  in,  heavily 


laden,  and  deposited  his  burden  on  tlie 
table.  The  slips  of  paper  were  dul/ 
cut,  and  ere  long  a  board  of  creen 
cloth,  composed  of  ten  busy  wnten^ 
wagged  their  quills  as  incessant!;^  us 
if  they  had  found  the  perpetual  motion; 
and  amid  the  scraping  of  pens  awk- 
wardly handled  by  urchins,  who  kept 
screaming  at  their  own  blots  and  blun- 
ders, might  bo  heard  wamiDgs  from 
papa  to  sit  straight,  and  from  mamma 
not  to  throw  the  ink  about,  which  for 
any  good  thev  accomplished  might  per- 
haps as  well  nave  been  spared.  Dom 
meanwhile  availed  himself  of  the  con. 
fusion  to  cast  sidelong  glances  on  his 
fair  neighbour's  manuscript,  which  shog 
on  being  aware  of  them,  carefully  co- 
vered with  her  little  hand,  whispering 
at  the  same  time,  "  If  you  attempt  to 
look  over  me,  not  a  line  shall  you  nave 
from  me.'*  Thus  reproved,  he  sunk 
smiling  back  in  his  chair,  and  set  hinu 
self  seriously  to  his  own  task  of  com- 
position. 

And  at  length  papa  had  strewn  sand 
over  the  last  of  his  three  notes,  folded 
it  up  with  the  others,  and  handed  the 
packet  with  a  kiss  to  his  dear  Katha- 
rine. The  children,  their  work  too 
over,  sparked  the  ink  out  of  their  pcns^ 
to  the  great  disgust  of  their  orderly 
grandmamma,  and  injury  to  the  snow- 
white  well-kept  floor.  Dom  gave  his 
three  billets  fearlessly  to  the  beautiful 
Fides,  but  she,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  maid- 
enly shyness,  hid  her's  in  her  bo8om« 
protesting  that  she  had  not  been  able 
to  find  anything  to  write. 

Just  then  the  hour  of  midniffht 
struck  ;  and  the  ringing  of  all  the  city 
bells,  and  the  sound  of  trumpets  and 
horns  from  the  town  band,  ushered  in 
the  new  year. 

"Happy  new  yearl  —  happy  new 
year  I"  flew  from  each  to  eacn,  both 
grown-up  folks  and  children ;  while 
■the  little  true  daughter  of  Eve,  Hed- 
wig,  voted  for  opening  the  notes  on 
the  spot,  as  the  year  had  already  faidy 
be^un.  But  Fissel's  authoritative 
"  Enough  I*'  was  again  hoard ;  and  the 
impatient  young  fry  remanded  till  the 
new  year's  sun  should  actually  have 
risen. 

Amid  the  tumult  of  mingled  good- 
nights  and  good.morrows  which  dosed 
the  scene,  Dom  once  more  drew  near 
to  the  lovely  Fides. 

**  Am  1,  then,  really  to  enter  on  an- 
other  year  without  one  good  wish  from 
you,  fair  maiden  ?*'  asked  he,  sadly. 
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She  looked  at  kim  in  some  embar- 
rassment,  and  hesitated.  Just  then  her 
mother,  who  was  in  the  act  of  quitting 
the  room,  called  to  her  loudly,  and 
somewhat  earnestly,  to  follow.  The 
tone  of  the  call,  by  flurrying  her,  had 
the  effect  of  driving  her  to  a  decision. 
She  hastily  drew  out  the  packet  from 
her  bosom,  and  putting  it,  with  a  smile 
and  a  blush,  into  Dom's  hand,  glided 
away.  Long  did  the  youth  hold  the 
coveted  gift,  warm  as  it  came  from  its 
fiur  but  unquiet  restinj^place,  to  his  yet 
warmer  lips. 

**  Can  I  have  deserved,"  said  he,  in 
deep  emotion,  "  after  the  havoc  I  have 
maae  of  human  bliss,  in  pursuit  of  my 
iron  vocation,  that  in  the  very  land  I 
helped  to  devastate,  love  should  thus 
weave  for  me  the  fairest,  freshest 
crown  ?" 

That  with  such  a  treasure  beneath  his 
pillow  he  was  late  to  sleep,  and  awoke 
Detimes,  it  were  superfluous  to  say.  A 
very  early  hour  found  him  in  the  par- 
lour, leaning,  at  the  window,  over  a 
tiny  billet  on  which  he  was  intently 
gazing.  A  kindred  restlessness  had 
made  fides  also  an  early  visitor  to  the 
common  room;  and  when  she  there 
beheld  him  whose  image  had,  for  the 
first  time,  figured  in  her  dreams,  a 
lovely  blush  overspread  her  sweet  face, 
and  her  beautiful  blue  eyes  beamed 
with  joyful  emotion. 

No  sooner,  however,  did  the  de- 
lighted Dom  come  flying  towards  her, 
with  his  heartfelt  sood  wishes  for  a 
happy  New-Year,  thian  she  drew  her- 
self up,  and  turning  from  him,  with 
but  a  poorly-assumed  show  of  displea- 
sure, said — 

*'  Get  away.  Captain  1  I  am  very 
angry  with  you.  A  pretty  pair  of 
horrors  you  chose  to  give  me  for  sui- 
tors I" 

"Before  I  can  vindicate  myself," 
said  Dom,  *'  you  must  tell  me  which 
of  them  you  drew  ?" 

yThe  Duke  of  Friedland,"  stam- 
mered she,  casting  down  her  eyes  as 
she  spoke. 

"Look  me  straight  in  the  face," 
cried  Dom,  seizing  the  hand  of  one 
unpractised  in  falsehood;  "did  you 
really  not  draw  any  other  name  ?" 


"Oh I  let  me  go!"  whispered  the 
maiden,  her  embarrassment  only  add- 
ing fVesh  charms  to  her  beautv. 

"  And  you  do  not  so  much  as  ask 
what  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  draw  ?"  asked 
Dorn,  holding  up  his  little  billet. 

"  How  can  I  know  that  you  would 
tell  me  the  truth?*'  was  the  evasive 
reply. 

"  Take  care,**  replied  Dom,  gravely. 
"  The  unworthy  surmise  can  only 
make  me  suspect  you  are  yourself  de- 
ceiving me ;  and  that  would  not  be 
pretty  of  you.  But  I  will  set  you  a 
good  example  of  open-heartedness.  You 
thought  a  child  of  earth  could  not 
choose  amiss  amid  three  daughters  of 
heaven,  such  as  Hope,  Faith,  and  Love; 
and  my  good  genius  made  me  choose 
the  best.  Love  has  lain  deep  in  my 
heart  since  the  first  moment  I  beheld 
you;  Hope  waved  her  radiant  wings 
around  me  yester  evening ;  Faith  only 
in  my  bliss  was  wanting  to  complete  it, 
and  lo  I  I  found  it  in  this  little  paper  I** 

"  Dear  me  I  how  much  a  gallant  hero 
like  you  can  make  out  of  the  veriest 
trifle!'*  said  the  maiden,  seeking  to 
escape  from  Dom*s  triumphant  infe- 
rence. **  I  just  put  down,  in  jest,  the 
three  names  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Cha- 
rity, because  they  stood  together  in  the 
calendar.*' 

"  Only  for  that  reason  ?*'  asked  the 
youth,  in  love's  resistless  tone,  throw- 
ing his  arm,  as  he  spoke,  round  the 
maiden's  slender  waist. 

Her  efibrts  to  release  herself  once 
more  betrayed  her  secret,  and  then 
dropped  fVom  her  bosom  a  billet,  which 
Dorn,  ere  she  could  prevent  him, 
read. 

"  Victoria  I"  exclaimed  he,  **  here  is 
my  own  name,  and,  doubtless,  traced 
by  the  finger  of  Heaven.  Can  we 
hereafter  doubt  that  we  were  designed 
for  each  other  ?  Fulfil,  dear  maiden, 
the  friendly  oracle;  and,  as  I  am 
henceforth  thine,  so  be  thou  mine,  in 
life  and  in  death.*' 

So  saying,  a  close  embrace  enfolded 
the  sweet  girl,  who,  yielding  at  once  to 
her  lover's  importunity  ana  the  voice 
of  her  own  heart,  faltered  out— 

"  Thine  for  ever  I'*  and  sunk  into  his 
arms. 


CHAPTER  V. 


On  the  forenoon  of  the  20th  of  Janu-      the  roof  of  the  worthy  Fissels.  Floors 
ary»  1629,  all  was  joyful  bustle  under     and  stairs,  first  carefully  swept,  were 
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Dicely  strewn  with  golden-yellow  sand, 
and  adorned  with  green  fir- boughs;  in 
the  kitchen  blazed  and  crackled  a  huge 
fire,  l)efore  which  spits  whirled  gaily 
round,  and  on  which  pots  and  kettles 
merrily  sung.  The  busy  housewife,  al- 
beit ably  assisted  by  her  si  ill  active 
mother,  had  her  hands  more  than  full ; 
all  the  rather,  that  her  two  little  daugh- 
ters,  who  insisted  on  sticking  to  her 
side,  kept  hindering  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  helped  her  ;  while  the  boys, 
who  with  Cousin  Engelmann  had 
claimed  a  holiday,  gallopped,  like  the 
wild  huntsman  and  his  train,  from 
flight  to  flight  of  stairs,  thus  practi. 
caTly  demonstrating  their  class's  morn- 
ing lesson  of  **  Dulce  est  desipere  in 
loco."  In  a  word,  it  was  the  day  of  the 
betrothal  of  the  fair  Fides  with  the  new 
partner  of  the  firm  of  Fissel — Master 
Oswald  Dom. 

As  the  comely  pair  returned  from  the 
church,  where,  according  to  ancient 
and  laudable  usage,  they  had  sanctified 
their  engagement  before  heaven  with 
heartfelt  devotion,  they  met  on  the 
threshold  their  brother-in-law  elect, 
who  had  been  prevented  from  accom- 
panying  them  by  an  ill.timed,  but  per- 
emptory summons  to  the  Town  House. 
Pale  and  abstracted,  he  acknowledged 
with  unwonted  brevity  the  lovers' 
friendly  greeting,  and  slowly  and 
wearily,  as  if  laden  with  sudden  asth- 
ma, toiled  up  the  staircase  before  them. 

"Good  God,  sir!  what  was  hap- 
pened to  annoy  you  ?'*  incpired  Dorn, 
when  he  had  deposited  his  bride  with 
her  sister,  and  they  were  left  alone  to- 
gether. 

*«  Clouds  gather  on  our  horizon," 
replied  Fissel,  in  a  tone  of  deep  anx- 
iety. '*  Colonel  von  Goes  has  come 
into  the  town,  and  demands  free  pas- 
sage throu<;h  it  for  six  companies  of 
Lichtensteins." 

'*  Goes !  '•  exclaimed  Dorn,  turning 

t)aler  than  his  future  brother,  and 
mrying,  like  one  in  despair,  his  face 
in  his  hands. 

"  What  is  it  you  would  shut  out?** 
asked  the  astonished  Fissel.  "  Is  the 
man  1  have  named  so  hatefully  known 
to  you  ?" 

"In  the  wars,  only,"  replied  Dorn, 
struggling  for  composure.  *'  lie  is  a 
bravo  f^oldier  —  ay,  and  a  man  of  ho- 
nour ;  but  ho  cleaves  to  the  old  faith 
with  ferocious  zeal." 

**  We  are  not  bound,"  continued 
the  merchant,  "  without  a  special  Im- 


perial order,  to  grant  admittance  to 
troops  within  our  walls.** 

"  And  you  will  surely  not  dream  of 
doing  so  now  ?"  said  Dom«  with  irre- 
pressible anxiety.  *'  You  entail  cer- 
tain misery  on  the  city,  if  you  once 
open  ;^'our  gates  to  those  fearful  Lich- 
tensteins. Glogau  has  read  you  a  lesson 
of  how  they  deal  with  Protestants." 

**  What  can  we  do  ?**  replied  Fissel, 
disconsolately  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
^<  Our  worshipful  councillors  had  small 
inclination  to  comply,  and  summoned 
hastily  a  few  of  the  principal  burghers 
to  give  their  opinion  as  to  the  answer 
the  Colonel  was  to  receive.  We  were 
for  giving  him  the  same  civil  denial  he 
had  before  received  through  his  mes- 
sengers ;  but  he  insisted  that  we  would 
surely  not  show  so  little  respect  to  the 
Emperor's  troops  as  to  let  them  make 
a  detour  round  the  city  in  such  cruelly 
inclement  weather.  Moreover,  he  pro- 
tested and  swore  that  they  merely  en- 
treated permission  to  pass  through, 
and  a  brief  halt  to  save  them  from  pe- 
rishing of  cold.  Nay,  ho  even  went  so 
far  as  to  say  he  was  ready  to  forfeit 
his  part  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  if 
any  harm  came  of  it  to  any  one." 

**For  God's  sake,  place  no  confi- 
dence in  such  an  oath,"  said  Dorn,  be« 
secchingly. 

"And  why  so,  if  the  Colonel  is,  as 
you  say,  an  honourable  roan?"  in- 
quired  Fissel,  in  some  surprise. 

"  Have  you  never,  then,  heard,  or 
have  you  forgotten,  the  fearful  declara- 
tion, that  *  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with 
heretics?' "  cried  Dom.  "There  is, 
indeed,  need  for  our  instant  exertions,  if 
we  would  yet  avert  the  evil.  The  Coun- 
cil is  doubtless  still  assembled  ;  I  will 
accompany  you  this  moment  to  the 
Town  House,  and  entreat  to  be  heard 
on  the  subject.  The  gates  of  Schweid- 
nitz  must  never  be  thrown  open  to 
yonder  horde  of  brigands.  In  refus- 
ing, you  disobey  no  direct  Imperial 
mandate ;  and  if  it  comes  to  the  wOTSt, 
we  have  walls  and  ditches,  and  stout 
burgher  hearts,  and  hands  not  unused 
to  warfare,  with  which  to  defend  our 
dearest  treasure —  religious  freedom  V* 

While  yet  speaking,  the  impetuous 
Dorn  had  dragged  his  new  partner  to- 
warils  the  threshold  of  tne  house, 
whence  might  be  heard  in  the  distance 
the  drums  and  trumpets  of  a  military 
march;  while  from  the  market-place 
rose  tumultuous  sounds  of  mingled 
alarm  and  anxiety. 
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*'  We  come  too  late  I**  sighed  Fissel. 
*'  That  music  comes  from  within  the 
Striegauer  Gate  I  The  Lichtensteitis 
are  in  Schweidnitz  I" 

**  Then  may  God  work  a  miracle  to 
belie  my  fears,  and  Goes  keep  faith 
•with  you  I"  said  Dorn ;  "  but  1  dread 
imheard-of  horrors." 

Fissel  now  opened  the  window,  and 
listened  to  the  march,  as  it  first  drew 
evidently  nearer,  and  then,  as  palpa- 
bly,  became  more  and  more  distant. 

*'  Do  you  hear?'*  said  he  to  his  de- 
spairing brother-in-law.  **  You  will 
have  to  beg  the  worthy  Colonel's  par- 
don yet.  The  troops  are  marcning 
right  out  at  the  nether  gate." 

•'  Grod  grant  it  may  be  so !"  sighed 
forth  Dorn,  leaning  to  hearken  beside 
Fissel  at  the  window;  "but  I  have 
my  doubts."  And  both  stood  listening 
to  the  tones  of  the  march,  as  they  died 
away  in  the  distance. 

**  How  one's  ears  deceive  one  I"  ex- 
claimed Fissel.  "  I  could  half  fancy 
I  heard  the  music  drawing  near  again." 

**  Would  that  I  could  think  your 
ears  were  playing  you  false,"  said 
Dorn,  emphatically.  And  at  the  very 
moment  there  arose  a  fresh  cry  of 
alarm  and  distress  from  the  main  street, 
and  a  city  officer  was  seen  running  by, 
out  of  breath,  towaixls  the  Town  House. 

**  Whither  in  such  haste  ?"  cried 
Fissel,  from  above. 

**  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  us  I" 
shrieked  he,  in  return.  "  Ihe  soldiers 
have  made  a  halt  outside  of  the  ne- 
ther gate,  wheeled  about  again,  over- 
powered the  burgher  guard,  and  are 
now  in  full  march  up  the  High- 
street  I" 

'*  This  is  no  right  of  passage," 
sighed  the  merchant,  and  shut  the 
wmdow.  "It  bodes  a  fearful  quar- 
tering on  us  I" 

"And  all  its  attendant  ills,"  ejacu- 
lated Dorn,  in  a  tone  of  desperation. 
"  God  grant  me  his  forgivness  ;  but 
if  these  fiends  attempt  to  touch  our 
wotoen,  I  have  little  chance  to  die  a 
natural  death." 

So  saying,  he  ran  out,  while  Fissel 
remained  standing  by  the  window,  in 
sorrowful  anticipation  of  what  might 
happen  next.  And  nearer  and  nearer 
was  heard  the  march  of  the  Li  ch ten- 
steins  ;  and  ere  long  tli^'ir  banners 
streamed,  and  their  muskets  and  hal- 
berds came  flashing  along  the  High- 
street,  as  in  closely- serried  files  they 
took  possession  of  the  market-place. 


*'HaltI  ground  your  armsl"  was 
the  too  significant  word  of  command 
given  forth  by  the  leaders,  and  pikes 
and  muskets  rung  with  hollow  sound  on 
the  stone  pavement.  The  martial  mu- 
sic ceased,  and  breathless  and  motion- 
less stood  the  soldiers  behind  their 
weapons.  Ominous  smiles  alone,  flit- 
ting for  a  moment  over  darkling  iron 
vbages,  and  stolen  mutual  glances  pass- 
ing from  fiery  eye  to  eye,  gave  token 
that  there  was  life  in  those  fearful- 
looking  statues. 

Pale  as  two  lovely  recent  corpses, 
rushed  Katharine  and  Fides  into  the 
room,  followed  by  their  worthy  mother 
with  upward  folded  hands.  In  streamed 
the  children  after  them,  eager,  as  usual, 
to  know  and  be  in  the  midst  of  all 
that  was  going  on. 

"  Have  the  Lichtensteins  marched 
back  ? "  screamed,  rather  than  in- 
quired, the  three  despairing  women  at 
once  ;  while  Fissel  was  spaied  the 
pain  of  answering  by  pointmg  to  the 
long  iron  wall  by  which  the  peaceful 
market-place  was  now  encircled. 

"  This  will  be  my  death  I"  faltered 
the  aged  mother,  and  sank  into  a  seat ; 
while  the  children  gazed  from  the  win- 
dows, in  happy  unconsciousness  and 
eager  curiosity,  on  the  soldiers,  and 
their  gay  banners  and  glancing  pikes. 

"  Children,"  said  Fissel,  after  a 
pause,  in  a  composed  tone  to  the  elder 
young  people,  "  tears  and  complaints 
can  here  do  no  good.  By  the  blessing 
of  God  let  us  not  lose  our  senses — the 
greatest  loss  that  in  any  calamity  can 
possibly  befal  one.  While  I  step  to  the 
office,  to  put  in  safety  what  might  there 
be  in  jeopardy,  my  Katharine  will  pro- 
vide for  the  worst  by  packing  up  and 
stowing  away  in  the  back  cellar  such 
valuables  as  time  permits,  in  which  I 
hope  to  assist  her  ere  long.  Our  mo- 
ther and  sister,  meanwhile,  must  kindly 
see  to  the  expected  billets; — as  a  wealthy 
merchant,  and  known  member  of  an 
evangelical  church,  my  share  of  fellows 
at  free  quarters  will  doubtless  be  large 
and  unruly  enough." 

"  *Tis  lucky  we  have  dinner  ready 
for  them,"  sighed  Katharine,  feeling 
disconsolately  among  the  bunch  of  keys 
at  her  girdle  for  that  of  the  plate  chest. 

"  Ay,  the  meal  so  differently  de- 
signed, for  the  betrothal  of  our  dar- 
ling sister,''  said  Fissel  sfidl}',  stroking 
as  he  spoke  the  maiden's  ice-cold  cheek ; 
"  to  celebrate  that  we  shall,  methinks, 
have  our  hands  too  full  to-day." 
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*'  See  1  "  exclaimed  Hedwig  from  the 
•window,  "  the  officers  are  all  gathering 
round  one  tall  stately  gentleman ;  and 
the  head  of  the  council,  Ilerr  Newmann, 
is  standing  before  him,  with  his  hat  off, 
and  both  hands  full  of  bits  of  paper." 

"The  tall  officer  is  the  Colonel," 
said  FisseU  as  if  to  himself,  '*  and  they 
are  distributing  the  men's  billets." 

''Merciful  God  1 "  shrieked  out  Fides, 
who  had  joined  the  children  at  the 
window,  and  fled  to  the  farthest  end 
of  the  room, 

"  What  ails  thee,  sister  ?"  asked 
Katharine,  hastening  in  tender  sym. 
pathy  after  her. 

•*  'Tis  over  now,"  sighed  the  maiden, 

Eressing  her  wildly  beating  heart  with 
er  small  hand.  "  But  one  of  the 
captains  cast  such  a  wild  glance  up  at 
our  house,  while — though!  only  got  a 
glimpse  of  his  face  under  nis  plumed  bea- 
ver— I  fancied  I  had  but  too  much  cause 
to  know  him,  that  I  could  not  help 
screaming  out.  It  was  childish  of  me  ; 
pray  forgive  me  for  giving  you  all  such 
a  fright.  How  should  that  man  be 
coming  here  just  now  ?  I  was  a  little 
fool  to  fancy  the  worst.*' 

**  And  what  was  the  worst  you  fan- 
ded,  daughter  ?  **  the  widow  was  anx- 
iously inquiring ;  but  ere  Fides  could 
reply,  Dorn  burst  impetuously  into  the 
chamber. 

"Save  yourself!"  exclaimed  he, 
with  a  Voice  of  thunder  and  eyes  flash- 
ing fire,  "your  accursed  suitor,  the 
cashiered  captain,  is  at  the  head  of  a 
company  of  Lichtenstcins,  and  has  got 
himself  quartered  in  your  brother-in- 
law's  house,  with  what  hellish  designs 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt ;  and  ere  many 
minutes  pass  he  will  be  here." 

**  Then  it  is  all  over  with  us,"  wailed 
the  desponding  mother. 

"  Nay,  nny  I  "  said  Katharine,  whose 
presence  of  mind  and  composure  rose 
with  the  occasion,  "  listen  to  my  ad- 
vice. The  soldiers  cannot  remain  here 
for  ever:  let  my  mother  and  sister 
conceal  themselves  in  the  dry,  snug 
vault  behind  the  hindmost  cellar,  with 
air-loops  to  the  garden  quite  hidden 
beneath  the  thick  holly  hedge.  The 
door  we  will  barricade  with  a  pile  of 
chests  and  barrels ;  and  can  easily  sup- 
ply  them  during  the  night  with  food 
and  comfort." 

"  God  reward  you  for  the  thought, 
dear  Katharine  I "  said  the  delighted 
Dorn.  "  The  captain  must  be  taught 
to  believe  that  they  fled  this  very  day 


from  Schweidnitz,  on  learning  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Lichtenstcins." 

"  But  you  will  go  with  us  into  our 
hiding  place  ?  "  said  Fides  to  her  be- 
loved sister. 

"  Would  you  have  me  stow  away 
my  husband  and  children  in  that  tiny 
closet  ?  "  was  the  half  smiling  counter 
inquiry  of  Katharine ;  •'  or,  to  speak 
more  seriously,  could  you  wish,  or  ex- 
pect me  to  forsake  what  is  dearest  to 
me  on  earth  ?  and  without  a  reason 
why,  too?  You  have  but  too  good 
cause  to  hide  yourself,  having  had  the 
misfortune  to  attract  a  wicked  man, 
who  might  cruelly  revenge  himself  for 
your  disdain.  I  am  threatened  only 
with  the  ills  common  to  our  whole  un- 
happy town,  which,  with  the  help  of 
Goa,  I  must  endeavour  to  bear." 

"She  is  right,  as  she  ever  is,"  said 
the  mother's  approving  voice. 

"  My  noble  wife  I  '*  exclaimed  Fissel, 
straining  her,  in  overflowing  admira- 
tion of  her  fortitude,  warinly  to  hia 
breast. 

But  Uedwis  crying  out  from  her 
post  at  the  window,  "  Here  comes  a 
frightful  red-bearded  officer  straight 
to  our  house,  with  a  whole  troop  of 
soldiers  at  his  heels  — " 

"  Not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost  then,*' 
cried  Dorn,  dragging  mother  and 
daughter  out  of  the  room  with  him." 

"  God  grant  us  a  happy  meeting  1" 
were  the  last  words  exchanged  by  the 
women. 

"  God's  angel  go  with  you  !  *•  prayed 
Fissel,  as  he  turned  to  so  down  to  the 
vainly  barred  door,  at  which  the  Lich- 
tenstcin  storm  was  already  thunder- 
ing. 

At  the  gaily  decked  table,  set  oat 
for  the  sadly  marred  bridal  -  feast, 
presided,  in  awful  majesty,  the  terrible 
red-bearded  Captain.  For  a  while, 
however,  it  seemed  his  pleasure  to  af- 
fect courtesy ;  and,  in  compliance  with 
his  not- to- be* evaded  behests,  Fissel, 
with  his  wife  and  children,  sat  down, 
unwilling  guests  at  their  own  board. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected,  however, 
that  much  of  conviviality  would  be  felt 
or  expressed  by  those  whose  place  as 
entertainers  was  thus  unblushin^ly 
usurped.  The  children,  to  do  despite 
to  the  hateful  red-beard,  heroically  re* 
solved  not  to  taste  a  morsel.  Iiissel 
sat  moodily  gazing  on  vacancy ;  while 
the  true  heroine,  Kate,  with  all  a  wo- 
man's wit  aad  Inravery,  forced  herself 
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to  keep  up  conversation,  lest  ennui 
should  give  scope  for  evil  thoughts  and 
purposes  in  her  brutal  inmate's  breast. 
Four  pikemen  guarded  the  door  of  the 
apartment ;  while  above  and  below  the 
house  rang  with  the  shouts  and  sonss 
of  the  proselyte- makers  (as  the  Lien- 
tensteins  piqued  themselves  on  being 
called),  revelling,  in  drunken  riot, 
among  the  choicest  contents  of  the 
wealthy  burgher's  cellar. 

*'  Enough  !  "  exclaimed  the  sated 
brute,  stnking  as  he  spoke  his  well- 
lined  paunch,  emptying  his  last  goblet, 
taking  off  bis  hat  to  cross  himself,  and 
insolently  sticking  it  again  6rmly  on 
his  head,  and  inquiring  as  he  did  so, 
with  suspicous  friendliness,  "  So  your 
mother-in-law  thought  it  necessary  to 
decamp  last  night,  HerrFissel?"  and 
on  this  being  assented  to,  putting  this 
further  interrogatory,  *  *  and  I  presume 
has  taken  with  her  little  Fides,  her 
fair  daughter?'* 

"  Of  course,**  stammered  Fissel, 
whom  this  minute  cross-examination 
rendered  very  uncomfortable. 

"  Astonishmg !"  exclaimed  the  Cap- 
tain, holding  out  his  goblet  to  be  re- 
filled by  the  hostess,  **  how  people  Ciin 
be  deceived  in  likenesses.  As,  some 
three  hours  ago,  I  stood  in  the  market- 
place, with  other  officers,  I  would  have 
sworn  that  I  saw  little  Fides  in  this  very 
house,  at  the  window." 

"  It  was  probably  myself.  Captain,*' 
hastily  interposed  Katharine ;  *<  you 
must  be  aware  of  a  strong  family  re- 
semblance." 

"  Possibly  V*  said  the  Captab,  with 
a  yet  more  detestable  smile ;  *'  you 
then  wore  a  rose-coloured  ribbon,  amid 
flaxen  locks,  and  now  dark  tresses  flow 
from  beneath  your  black  matronly 
head-dress ;  but  strange  metamor- 
phoses  take  place  now  a- days  in  ladies* 
toilets — stranger  than  even  this.*' 

At  this  moment  arose  from  without 
a  cry  of  murder.  Fissel  rushed  out, 
and  soon  returned  with  his  senior  clerk, 
bleeding  profusely  from  a  deep  cut  in 
the  head. 

*'  What  is  the  matter  ?*'  asked  the 
Captain  roughly  of  the  wounded  man. 
**  How  came  you  to  dare  to  disturb  me 
at  table?*' 

**  By  your  leave.  Captain,"  said  the 
clerk,  meekly,  *'  one  of  your  men  squeez- 
ed from  me  all  the  money  I  had  upon 
me ;  and  when  I  had  no  more  to  give 
him,  began  to  hack  my  head  with  his 
sword.     I  could  not  but  bring  my 


complaint  before  you,  that  your  mar- 
tial law  might  deal  with  him  as  he  de- 
serves.*' 

**  You  could  not  have  known  how 
to  conduct  yourself  properly,  my  son," 
said  the  mocking  superior;  *'  when  folks 
are  civil  to  mv  people,  and  give  them 
all  that  they  have,  they  are  as  gentle 
as  very  lambs.  Go  and  get  your 
wounds  dressed,  and  be  wiser  another 
time." 

*'  And  is  this  all  the  satisfaction  I 
am  to  receive  for  the  outrage  I  have 
suflered?"  asked  the  clerk,  exaspe- 
rated by  the  smart  of  his  wounds,  and 
indignant  at  the  scofling  reply  to  his 
appeal. 

On  this  the  Captain's  eyes  began  to 
shoot  flames  like  two  ominous  meteors. 

'*  Satisfaction— .outrage  I  How  dare 
you  venture  such  words  in  my  presence, 
accursed  heretic?"  exclaimed  he, 
springing  up  from  his  seat.  **  Thank 
(xod,  that  my  man  did  not  spl  it  your  skull 
for  you ;  and  pack  off  directly,  if  you 
have  not  a  mind  that  I  should  finish 
what  he  left  undone." 

So  saying,  he  grasped  his  sword,  the 
clerk  rushed  out,  and  Katharine,  in 
her  soflest  tones  of  entreaty,  endea- 
voured to  pacify  the  madman  ;  but  the 
last  fetter  of  decorum  had  been  burst, 
the  brute  predominated  over  the  man, 
and  raged  untameably,  regardless  of 
the  voice  of  the  charmer. 

"Think  ye,  wretches,"  roai^d  the 
wild  beast,  ' '  that  we  have  marched 
back  hither  tamely  to  await  what  it 
may  please  you  to  give  us  of  your  own 
free  will?  We  are  come  to  punish  you 
for  your  heresy,  which  is  rank  reoel- 
lion  both  against  God  and  the  Em. 
peror.  We  are  here  to  conduct  you 
to  the  true  faith;  and  as,  owing  to 
your  stiffneckedness,  this  cannot  be 
done  by  fair  means,  you  are  deliver, 
ed  over  to  us,  body  and  soul,  life  and 
goods,  to  be  chastened  at  our  own 
pleasure,  till  you  repent  and  forswear 
your  wickedness,  or  tumble  into  the 
pit  of  perdition." 

**  Nay,  Captain,"  cried  Fissel,  with 
manly  boldness,  *'  that  is  not,  and  can- 
not lie  the  will  of  our  noble  Emperor ; 
and  I  should  deem  myself  a  traitor 
could  I  lend  credit  to  your  calumnious 
words.  Neither  were  such  the  condi- 
tions under  which  we  admitted  you 
within  our  walls.  From  your  very 
Colonel's  lips  I  heard  a  different  tale, 
and  I  will  go  and  ask  him  if  his  words 
may  be  stigmatised  as  lies." 
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'*  You  will  go,  n  the  meantime,  un- 
der arrest  to  your  chamber,"  cried  the 
Captain,  with  a  hellish  laugh  of  deri- 
sion, **  till  I  can  have  you  condemned 
for  your  rebellious  speech.  Take  him 
away,*'  he  commanded  the  pikemen  in 
attendance ;  *'  lock  him  up,  and  guard 
him  strictly ;  and  if  he  offers  to  give 
you  the  slip,  shoot  him  dead  I" 

*'May  eternal  justice  judge  and 
avenge  I"  exclaimed  the  pious  burgher, 
with  a  glance  towards  heaven,  as  the 
soldiei*s  dragged  him  forth. 

'*  Mercy!"  implored  the  faithful  wife, 
embracing,  as  she  pleaded,  the  knees 
of  the  hateful  captain. 

But  he  shook  her  off,  and  flinging 
out  at  the  door  the  screaming  children 
clustering  round  their  mother,  drew 
her  into  a  window,  and  thus,  in  a  low 
voice,  addressed  her — 

••  You  see  I  can  be  gentle  or  harsh, 
just  according  to  what  people  make 
me ;  on  you  alone  it  depends  how  I 
shall  hereafter  comport  myself.  An- 
swer  me,  therefore,  truly  and  conscien* 
tiously,  where  is  your  sister  ?" 

"  Gone,"  answered  Katharine,  with 


calm  steadfastness,  ''to  escape  the 
cruelties  with  which  we  were  threat- 
ened ;  but  whither,  I  do  not  hold  my- 
self  at  liberty  to  disclose." 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  the  Captain,  with 
the  grin  of  a  tiger,  whose  keeper  ex- 
cites him  to  show  his  teeth.  "I  al- 
ways like  when  people  let  me  see  at 
once  how  matters  stand  between  us. 
I  shall  now  go  to  my  Colonel,  and  ere 
long  you  will  hear  from  me." 

So  saying,  he  stalked  forth,  and  the 
excluded  children  once  more  ran  in, 
waiting  to  embrace  their  mother.  Ka- 
tharine sank  on  her  knees,  with  her 
dear  ones  round  her,  each  eye  and 
hand  upraised  towards  heaven,  while 
the  pious  woman  prayed,  in  the  words 
of  the  royal  Psahnist— 

*«  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my 
soul?  and  why  art  thou  disquieted  with- 
in me  ?  Trust  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet 
praise  Him,  who  is  the  light  of  my 
countenance,  and  my  God."  And  the 
speechless  anguish  of  the  group  gave 
way  to  gentle  weepin?,  and  n*om 
every  lip  rose  the  heartfelt,  well-nigh 
hopeful,  "Amen." 


EDUCATIONAL   EXPERDfSNTS  IN    IRELAND.* 


In  devising  a  system  of  education  lor 
Ireland,  or  in  forminjj  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  system  which  has  been  de- 
vised, it  is  of  moment  to  understand 
the  dispositions  of  the  people  for  whose 
use  it  is  intended ;  and  for  this  purpose 
retrospect  is  necessary. 

In  the  year  1812,  the  number  of 
schools  in  Ireland,  ''exclusive  of  the 
charitable  institutions  *'  (amounting  to 
about  sixty),  was  estimated  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  at  four 
thousand  six  hundred.  "In  these 
schools,"  according  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, "  the  instruction,  except  in  a 
few  instances,  extended  no  farther 
than  reading,  writing,  and  the  com- 
mon rules  of  arithmetic  ;  and  the  prices 
paid  were,  on  an  average,  1  Os.  per  annum 
for  reading;  17s.4d.  where  writing;  and 


£\  6s.  where  arithmetic  was  added." 
"  The  poverty  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 

f>eople,"  the  Keport  proceeds,  *'  which 
imits  the  recompense  of  the  masters  to 
the  low  rates  above-mentioned,  and  thus 
holds  out  no  temptation  to  a  better 
class  to  undertake  the  ofHce  of  instruc- 
tors, produces  effects,  if  possible  sUll 
worse,  by  incapacitating  them  from 
purchasing  such  books  as  are  fit  for 
children  to  read ;  whence  it  frequently 
happens,  that,  instead  of  being  im- 
proved by  reli^ous  and  moral  instruc- 
tion, their  nunds  are  corrupted  by 
books  calculated  to  incite  to  lawless 
and  profligate  adventures,  to  cherish 
superstition,  and  to  lead  to  dissension 
or  disloyalty." 

The     Commissioners     "  expressed 
themselves  confident  that  more  than 
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200,000  children  of  the  poorer  classes 
received  annually  such  sort  of  instruc- 
tion as  these  schools  afforded."  They 
**  conceived  it  clearly  to  appear,  that 
the  lower  class  of  the  people  in  Ireland 
are  extremely  anxious  to  obtain  in. 
struction  for  their  children,  even  at  an 
expense  which,  though  small,  very 
many  of  them  could  ill  afford  ;  and 
there  is  a  circumstance,"  they  add, 
"  to  which  we  beg  leave  to  call  your 
Grace's  attention  (the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant's),  that  puts  this  desire  in  a  still 
stronger  point  of  view,  we  mean  the 
existence  of  evening  schools,  estab- 
lished  (and  in  one  parish  there  are 
eleven  of  them)  for  the  instruction  of 
those  children  whoso  services  during: 
the  day  their  parents  could  not  afford 
to  lose."» 

Such  were  the  statistics  of  education, 
so  far  as  the  Irish  poor  were  concerned, 
in  the  year  1812,  Exclusively  of  even- 
ing schools,  which,  we  believe,  were 
numerous,  they  supported  4,600  teach- 
ers, remunerating  them  on  a  scale 
which,  at  the  lowest  rate  named, 
would  have  assigned  to  each  teacher 
£2\  10s.*per  annum;  at  the  highest 
rate  woula  have  afforded  £58  13s. ; 
and  at  the  medium,  which  probably 
would  be  the  correct  average,  jC37  5s. 
Thus  it  would  appear  that,  exclusively 
of  the  cost  of  evenmg  schools,  of  books, 
such  as  they  were,  and  other  requi- 
sites, the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland, 
contributed,  out  of  their  poverty,  to- 
wards the  education  of  their  children, 
£171*350  per  annum. 

In  the  year  1824,  a  Ko^al  Commis- 
sion was  issued  to  inmiire  into  the 
state  of  education  in  Ireland.  The 
first  report  bears  date  May  30,  1825, 
and  represents  the  Irish  schools  to 
have  greatly  increased  in  number  :— 

"In  the  year  1812,  it  appears  by  the 
Fourteenth  Beport  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education,  to  which  we  have  so  often  had 
occasion  to  refer,  that  at  that  time  the  num- 
ber of  schools  in  Ireland  might  be  estimated 
at  4,600,  containing  about  200,000  pupils. 
It  follows  that,  during  the  last  twelve  years, 
the  number  both  of  schools  and  pupils  has 
considerably  more  than  doubled."! 

The  sequence  thus  declared  is  in  con- 
formity with  a  statement  found  in  a 
preceding  page  of  the  Report  :— 


"  According  to  the  returns  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church,  the  total 
number  of  schools  in  Ireland  (Sunday 
Schools  excepted)  is  10,387,  and  they  con- 
tain 498,641  pupils.  According  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  returns,  the  number  of  the 
schools  is  10,453,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
622,016.'* 

The  Commissioners,  while  noticing 
the  increased  number  of  schools  and 
pupils,  call  attention  to  an  important 
fact : — 

**  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
this  education  is  still  in  a  great  degree  ad- 
ministered in  the  pai/  schools  of  the  country, 
unconnected  with  societies,  and,  generally 
speaking,  not  subjected  to  any  particular 
control  or  superintendence.  The  number  of 
these  pay  schools,  as  stated  by  the  Commis- 
sioners in  their  Second  Beport,  J  was  9,362 
(a  little  more  than  double  that  for  the  year 
1812)  ;  and  the  number  of  scholars  appears 
to  have  held  something  like  the  same  pro- 
portion— being,  according  to  the  returns  of 
the  Protestant,  amended  by  that  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  clergy,  394,732  ;  according 
to  the  returns  of  the  Boman  Catholic, 
amended  by  the  Protestant  clergy,  403,774." 

In  1812,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
number  was  estimated  at  200,000. 
Thus,  in  1826,  it  is  found  that  the 
Irish  people  (the  Irish  poor,  it  might 
almost  be  said  exclusively)  were  sup- 
porting, voluntarily,  at  their  own  cost, 
more  than  9,000  schools,  in  which 
400,000  children  received  instruction. 
There  was  no  abatement,  it  is  plain, 
in  the  desire  for  education. 

At  this  latter  period,  exclusively  of 
the  ordinary  pay.schools,  and  of  schools 
under  the  patronage  of  independent  so- 
cieties and  individuals,  there  was  a  sys- 
tem of  education  in  activity  to  which  the 
State  afforded  countenance  and  aid, 
and  which  was  conducted  on  principles 
agreed  on  by  the  Grovcmment  and  the 
society  which  had  accepted  the  direc- 
tion of  it.  This  was  known  as  the 
system  of  the  Kildare-Place  Society: 
it  had  its  origin  in  the  desire  to  con- 
ciliate the  lioman  Catholic  people, 
and  it  was  abandoned  by  the  State  in 
submission  to  the  will  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests. 

The  Kildare-place  system  was  adopt- 
ed as  a  measure  of  compromise  be- 
tween conflicting  difficulties.    In  order 


*  Fourteenth  Beport;  1812. 
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to  remedy  the  evils  arising  out  of  a 
state  of  education^  confused  and  un- 
govcrned,  the  Commissioners,  who  re- 
ported in  ]  812,  recommended  that  the 
State  should  take  upon  itself  to  pro- 
vide for  and  direct  a  system  of 
national  instruction.  Arrangements 
should  be  made  to  increase  the  number 
and  improve  the  character  of  the  pa- 
rochial schools,  so  that  there  should  be 
2,500  schools  in  which  religious  and 
Scriptural  instruction  was  given,  and 
that,  independently  of  these,  there 
fthould  be  supplementary  schools,  num- 
ber not  limited,  under  the  control  of 
vrell-chosen  Commissioners,  in  which 
moral  education  should  be  given,  and 
extracts  from  the  Holv  Scriptures 
read ;  *'  an  early  acquaintance  with 
which,"  the  Commissioners  said,  "  we 
deem  of  the  utmost  importance,  and, 
indeed,  indispensable  in  forming  the 
mind  to  just  notions  of  duty,  and 
sound  principles  of  conduct." 

The  Government  of  the  day  adopted, 
partially,  the  Commissioners'  recom. 
roendations.  Instead  of  supporting  or 
countenancing  parochial  and  supple- 
mentary schools,  the  one  class  Protest- 
ant, and  the  other  open  to  all  creeds, 
the  State  adopted  the  Kild are-place 
system,  as  combining,  so  far  as  was 
attainable,  the  advantages  of  the  two 
systems  commended  to  its  favour,  and 
as  free  from  the  objections  which 
might  have  been  advanced  against 
either.  In  the  Kildare-place  system, 
teachers  might  be  Roman  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  Scripture  might  be  read  in 
either  the  Authorised  or  the  Douay 
version,  and  no  catechism  or  books  of 
human  composition,  containing;7tfcti/tar 
religious  instruction,  could  be  used  at 
all.  Thus,  it  was  conceived,  ground 
for  apprehension  of  proselytisra  was 
removed,  and  religious  influences  were 
not  absolutely  interdicted.  The  so- 
ciety for  some  time  made  successful 
progress.  Many  of  the  clergy,  Pro- 
testant and  lioman  Catholic,  gave  it 
their  countenance,  and  it  had  support 
not  only  from  the  State,  but  from  the 
people.  At  length  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishops  and  clergy  set  themselves 
in  array  against  it ;  their  opposition 
was,  probably,  rendered  more  vehe- 
ment and  determined  by  the  indecision 
of  the  Government ;  and  the  result  (as 
avowed  by  Lord  Derby,  then  ^Ir. 
Stanley)  was,  that,  in  concession  to 
the  hostile  exertions  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy,  the  experiment  of  edu- 


cation through  the  medium  of  the 
Kildare-place  Society  was  abandoned. 
The  terms  in  which  this  deference 
to  the  will  or  power  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  is  avowed,  were  some- 
what startling,  and  such  as  deserved 
even  more  attention  than  they  met 
with.  The  passage  in  which  they  oc- 
cur, although  its  substance  is  very  ge- 
nerally remembered,  has  not,  perhaps, 
been  accurately  understood,  and  cer- 
tainly, however  interpreted,  demands 
very  heedful  consideration : — 

**  While  they  do  full  justice  to  the  liberal 
views  with  which  that  society  was  originally 
instituted,  as  well  as  to  the  fairness  with 
which  they  have,  in  most  instances,  endea- 
voured to  carry  their  views  into  effect,  they 
cannot  be  but  sensible  that  one  of  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  that  society  was  calculated 
to  defeat  its  avowed  objects,  as  experience 
has  subsequently  proved  that  it  has.  The 
determination  to  enforce  in  all  their  schools 
the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  without 
note  or  comment,  was  undoubtedly  taken 
with  the  purest  motives ;  with  the  wish  at 
once  to  connect  religious  with  moral  and 
literary  education,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
not  to  run  the  risk  of  wounding  the  peculiar 
feelings  of  any  sect,  by  catechetical  instruc- 
tions, or  comments  wliich  might  tend  to 
subjects  of  polemical  controversy.  But  it 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked,  that  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
(to  wliich,  in  any  system  intended  for  gene- 
ral diffusion  throughout  Ireland,  the  bulk  of 
the  pupils  must  necessarily  belong)  were  to- 
tally at  variance  with  tiiis  principle ;  and 
that  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
without  note  or  comment,  by  children,  must 
be  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  a  Church,  which 
denies,  even  to  adults,  the  right  of  unaided 
private  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Volume 
in  articles  of  religious  belief. 

"  Shortly  after  its  institution,  although  the 
society  prospered  and  extended  its  operations 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  legislature, 
this  vital  defect  began  to  be  noticed,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  began  to  exert  them- 
selves with  energy  and  success,  against  a 
8}*8tem  to  which  they  were  in  principle  op- 
posed, and  which  tliey  feared  might  lead  in 
its  results  to  proselytism,  even  although 
no  such  object  were  contemplated  by  its  pro- 
moters. When  this  opposition  arose,  found- 
ed Oft  such  grounds,  it  soon  became  manifest 
that  the  system  could  not  become  one  of  Na- 
tional Education.** 

The  vital  defect  of  the  Kildare- 
place  Society  was,  it  is  here  pronounc- 
ed, the  determination  to  enforce  in  all 
their  schools  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  without  "note  or  com- 
ment."   This  is  regarded  as  a  viUil 
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defect ;  because  "  the  principles  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church  were  totally 
at  variance  "  with  it ;  and  the  system  is 
pronounced  impracticable,  because  it 
was  opposed,  **  on  such  grounds,"  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 

It  would  be  injustice  to  the  noble 
writer  to  suppose  that,  even  in  his 
youthful  days,  and  in  the  ardo|^s  of 
reform,  he  contemplated  the  utter 
abandonment  of  education  to  the  dis- 
cretion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
not  only  renouncing  the  system  of 
which  they  complained,  but  declaring 
that  their  opposition  must  prove  fatal 
to  any  system.  This  is  not  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  we  have  cited,  nor  can 
such  a  meaning  be  extracted  legiti- 
mately from  the  unhappy  and  welure- 
membered  letter  in  which  it  is  found. 
The  system  to  which  the  opposition  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests  must  prove  fa- 
tal, so  far,  at  least,  as  to  prevent  its 
becoming  truly  national,  was  that  of 
the  Kildare-place  Society;  and  the 
*•  vital  defect "  which  was  to  ensure  its 
overthrow,  was  "  the  determination  to 
enforce  in  all  its  schools  the  reading  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  without  "  note  or 
comment."  Conceiving  a  rule  to  this 
effect,  "totally  at  variance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,"  and  giving  the  clergy  of  that 
church  no  more  than  due  credit  for 
fidelity  to  their  cause,  Mr.  Stanley, 
or  the  Grovemment  of  which  he  was  an 
organ,  may  have  concluded,  naturally, 
that  the  rule  of  the  Kildare-place  So- 
ciety, respecting  Holy  Scripture,  was 
a  **  vital  defect "  in  any  system  de- 
signed to  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  ;  and  that  it  should  be  en- 
larged  and  rendered  more  comprehen- 
sive,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  circum- 
stances of  Ireland.  For  the  present  we 
do  not  question  the  grounds  on  which 
this  conclusion  was  based.  Whether 
Mr.  Stanley  had  or  had  not  authority 
for  his  assertion  respecting  **  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church," 
we  shall  in  due  time  inquire.  We  are 
now  concerned  only  with  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  his  premises  conducted— 
namely,  that  the  rule  of  the  Kildare- 
place  Society  was  too  exclusive.  It 
nad  not  due  respect  to  the  supposed 
principles  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  In 
a  National  system  of  education  aid 
should  be  given  to  the  members  of 
each  Church  for  which  it  was  designed, 
on  terms  which  they  could  conscien. 
tiously  adopt ;  and  u  the  principles  of 


the  Roman  Catholic  Church  laid  re- 
straints on  Scripture-reading,  aid 
should  be  given  to  Roman  Catholic 
patrons,  without  requiring  of  them 
to  offend  against  the  principles  of  their 
relia:ion. 

If  this  be  so  far  a  iust  view  of  Mr. 
Stanley's  reasoning,  tne  change  which 
it  contemplated  in  the  obnoxious  rule 
of  the  Kildare-place  Society  was  such 
as  had  already  been  wrought  in   the 
legislature  by  the  Act  of  1829.     Pre- 
viously to  that  year  no  person  could 
sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  of  Com- 
mons as  a  member  of  parliament  who 
did  not  consent  to  make  certain  decla- 
rations *'  at  variance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church." 
The  Act  for  the  removal  of  civil  dis- 
abilities relieved  Roman  Catholics  from 
the  necessity  of  making  any  such  de- 
clarations.    After  the  passing  of  that 
Act,  a  member  —  professing  himself  a 
Roman  Catholic — took  his  seat  in  vir- 
tue of  an  oath  accommodated  to  the 
principles  of  his  religion,  while  Protes- 
tant members  declared  their  allegiance 
in  those  terms  with  which  the  Consti- 
tution had  been  familiar.     Such  was 
the  change  which  the  reasoning  in  Mr. 
Stanley's  letter  would  naturally  have 
suggested.   The  rule  to  read  Scripture 
was  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
of  every  Protestant  communion ;  there- 
fore there  were  schools  to  which  it 
might  be  applied.     It  was  said  to  be 
at  variance  with  Roman  Catholic  prin- 
ciples, and,  therefore,  there  could  be 
imagined  schools  in  which  it  should  be 
relaxed.      In  a  word,  Mr.  Stanley's 
reasoning    demanded    that    Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  in  Ire- 
land should  be  free  to  grant  aid  to  the 
schools  of  Roman  Catholic  patrons, 
within  which  the  Bible  was  not  read 
without  note  or  comment.     It  is  not 
clear  that  similar  freedom  was  given 
them  in  the  case  of  Protestant  patrons. 
In  their  schools  it  would  admit  of  ques- 
tion whether  the  Commissioners  should 
not  insist  still  on  the  reading  of  Holy 
Scripture ;  but  it  is  indisputably  cer- 
tain that  the  terms  in  which  Lord 
Derby's  argument  was  expi*essed  im- 
posed no  restriction  on  Scriptural  in- 
struction, abridged  no  right  of  Protes- 
tant patrons  to  persevere  in  what  had 
been  the  practice  in  their  schools,  and 
assigned  no  such  duty  to  Commissioners 
as  that  of  obstructing  this  sacred  free- 
dom.     Carried  out  into  its  legitimate 
coDfequeocesythe  argument  would  have 
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sanctioned  a  system  of  education  in 
which  there  were  certain  schools  in 
which  the  Scriptures  were  not  read,  in 
concession  to  Roman  Catholic  prin- 
ciples or  fears,  and  other  schools  in 
wnich,  whether  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  system,  or  by  the  voluntary  choice 
of  patrons,  Protestant  principle  urns  as- 
serted  and  the  Bible  read.  Thus  might 
the  schools  under  the  Eildare-place  So- 
ciety continue  to  receive  Government 
sanction  and  support,  and  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  without  compromise 
of  what  were  said  to  be  principles  of 
their  Church,  could  be  aided  in  their 
endeavours  to  promote  education.  The 
argument  of  Lord  Derby,  fairly  inter- 
preted, had  *'  this  extent,  no  more.** 

But  the  rule  which  was  called  its 
vitid  defect  was  not  the  only  imperfec- 
tion of  the  Kildare-pkce  Society.  The 
constitution  of  the  society  furnished 
another  ground  of  objection.  "  His 
Majesty's  present  Government,**  Mr. 
Stanley  wrote,  **  are  of  opinion  that  no 
private  society,  deriving  a  part,  how- 
ever small,  of  their  annual  income  from 
private  sources,  and  only  made  the 
channel  of  the  munificence  of  the  legis- 
lature, without  being  subject  to  any 
direct  responsibility,  could  adequately 
and  satisfactorily  accomplish  the  end 
proposed.*'  This  opinion  seems  not  in- 
defensible or  groundless.  A  society 
receiving  income  from  private  sources 
will  naturally,  and  indeed  necessarily, 
feel  deference  to  the  donors.  *'  If  the  in- 
stitution," said  Mr.  Sergeant  Waixen,* 
"  had  been  supported  exclusively  by 
parliamentary  grants,  the  committee 
might  not,  perliaps,  think  that  they 
were  violating  any  engagement  if  they 
were  to  depart  from  this  rule  with  the 
sanction  of  Parliament ;  but  the  secre- 
tary has  received  donations,  subscrip- 
tions, and  bequests  from  individuals, 
and  althoun;h  such  contributions  are  in- 
considerable in  amount,  when  compared 
with  the  parliamentary  grants,  yet  they 
are  very  considerable  with  reference 
to  the  individuals  from  whom  they 
have  been  received ;  and  the  committee 
having  accepted  those  contributions 
upon  the  pledge  which  they  had  given 
to  the  public  of  adhering  to  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  society,  they 
would  feel  that  they  had  forfeited  their 


pledge  if  they  did  not  insist  upon  the 
Scriptures  being  read  in  all  their 
schools.*'  It  was  rational  that  Govern- 
ment should  object  to  the  constitution 
of  a  National  Board  which  might  have 
become  involved  in  conflicting  respon- 
sibilities. 

There  were  other  incidents  also  de- 
sired by  the  Government,  and  not 
founcT  in  the  Eildare- place  Society. 
''It  appeared  essential "f  that  the 
Board  should  include  "  individuals  of 
exalted  station  in  the  Church,"  and 
"  that  it  should  consist  of  persons  pro- 
fessing different  religious  opinions." 
Such  distinctions  were  not  considered 
essential  in  the  Kildare-place  system. 

A  Board  characterised  by  the  attri- 
butes declared  essential  was  soon 
f<jrmcd,  and  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Leinster  nominated  president.  ''It 
was  Lord  Anglesey's  desire,"  writes 
Lord  Cloncurry,  "  to  place  my  name 
at  the  head  of  the  Commission  X  .  . 
I  thought  it  prudent  to  decline.  I  had 
been  too  prominently  selected  for  the 
attack  of  the  traders  in  civil  strife  to 
render  it  likely  that  they  would  miss 
the  opportunity  of  fastening  upon  my 
appointment  as  president  of  tne  new 
Board  si  a  Protestant  grievance;  and^ 
accordingly,  at  my  instance,  my  friend 
the  Duke  of  Leinster  was  induced  to 
take  the  post  of  danger."  With  the 
Duke  were  associated  Dr.  Whately, 
newly-appointed  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, who,  we  believe,  was  personally 
unacquainted  with  Ireland,  and  Dr. 
Sadlcir,  then  a  senior  fellow  in  the 
University.  To  these  Commission- 
ers the  case  of  the  Church  of  Eng. 
land  would  seem  confided.  On  the 
part  of  dissenting  Protestants  were 
named  the  Rev.  J.  Carlile  and  Robert 
Holmes,  Esq.  The  Church  of  Rome 
had  as  its  delegates.  Dr.  Murray,  Arch- 
bishop in  Dublin,  and  the  Right  Hon. 
A.  R.  Blake.  Such  was  the  guaran* 
tee  given  to  the  people  that  the  system 
of  education « should  be  faithfully  and 
discreetly  administered ;  such  the  Com- 
missioners chosen  by  the  Slate,  en- 
trusted with  the  distribution  of  public 
funds  on  principles  very  clearly  stated* 
and  responsible  to  the  Crown  and 
Legislature  for  the  duo  exercise  of 
their  functions. 


*  First  Report  on  Education  in  Ireland.     Appendix.     1825.     Page  451. 

!  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 
"  Personal  KeooUectioos  of  Lord  Cloncany.'*— -pp.  890|  891. 
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It  is  matter  of  regret  that  the  Com- 
missioners found  it  expedient  to  deviate 
from  the  letter  (at  least)  of  their  in- 
structionsj  and  that  they  considered 
the  deviation  justifiable.  They  were 
expressly  and  emphatically  enjoined 
to  refuse  all  applications  for  aid,  **  in 
which"  certain  specified  "objects  were 
not  locally  provided  for,'*  and*  they 
entertained  the  applications  although 
they  knew  that  the  required  provision 
was  not  made.  The  Commissioners 
have  acknowledged  this  divergence 
from  the  paths  of  vulgar  duty,  and 
have  excused  it  on  the  plea  that  it  was 
necessary  and  good.  Parliamentary 
committees  have  been  repeatedly  ap- 
prised of  this  irregularity,  public  at- 
tention has  been  drawn  to  it,  and  yet, 
we  are  strongly  persuaded,  a  correct 
idea  has  not  yet  been  formed  of  the 
case  for  and  against  the  Commissioners 
arising  out  of  its  financial  disburse- 
ments. We  are  also  of  opinion 
that  their  conduct,  and  the  plea  in  its 
defence,  suggest  thoughts,  of  which  the 
importance  can  hardly  be  exaggerated, 
and  which  have  been  wholly  set  aside 
or  overlooked. 

In  the  resolutions  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Committee  which  reported  in 
the  year  1828,  it  was  declared  that 
pecuniary  aid  to  schools  from  the  State 
should  be  made  dependant  on  local 
contributions— 

"  Resolved — That  it  Is  the  opinion  of  this 
Committee  that  the  following  objects  should 
be  provided  for  bi/  local  contributiona^  upon 
which  all  aid  from  Parliamentary  funds  is 
to  be  made  strictly  dependant." 

The  objects  are  then  enumerated, 
the  sixth  being  a  permanent  salary  for 
the  master  or  mistress,  not  less  than 
ten  pounds,  which  may  be  augmented 
by  a  gratuity  office  pounds  from  the 
State. 

Thus,  a  Parliamentar)!  Committee, 
after  much  deliberation,  and  after 
hearing  much  evidence,  declared,  as 
their  conviction,  that  the  business  of 
the  State  was  to  aid  in  the  support  of 
a  system  of  education,  of  which  the  cost 
should  be  mainly  defrayed  by  local  con- 
tributions. Three  years  after  these  re- 
solutions were  framed,  after,  it  may  be 
presumed,  still  more  mature  reflection. 


Mr.  Stanley's  letter  re-affirms  them — 
"  They'*  (Commissioners)  "  will  inva- 
riably require,  as  a  condition  not  to  be 
departed  from,  that  local  funds  shall  be 
raised,  upon  which  any  aid  from  the 
public  will  be  dependant.  They  wiU 
refuse  all  applications  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing objects  are  not  locally  provided 
for."  The  objects  follow,  as  they  had 
been  previously  detailed  in  the  Par- 
liamentary resolutions.  What  they 
were  may  bo  understood  from  ques- 
tions addressed  to  two  of  the  Commis- 
sioners 'of  Education  by  Lord  Stanley, 
in  a  Parliamentary  Committee  ap- 
pointed in  the  year  1837  : — 

"  148.*  Have  you  always  taken  security 
that,  when  the  school  was  put  in  operation, 
there  was  a  local  fund  provided  sufficient  to 
keep  it  in  good  repair? — I  think  not. 

"  149.  Have  you  required,  in  point  of 
fact,  that  a  fund  should  be  provided  for  the 
salary  of  the  master  ? — We  have  not,"  &c. 

"  150.  Is  it  required,  as  a  necessary  con- 
dition for  acceding  to  applications,  that  there 
should  be  a  fund  sufficient  for  the  annual 
repairs  of  the  school  house,  a  permanent  sa- 
lary for  the  master,  and  a  sum  sufficient  to 
purchase  books  and  school  requisites  at  half- 
price  ? — No. 

"  157.  Are  you  not  required  to  refuse  all 
applications  in  which  they  are  not  locally 
provided  for? — We  are  to  see  that  they  are 
locally  provided  for  to  the  extent  that  csr- 
cumstances  wUl  authorise," 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind 
the  reader  that  the  qualification  in 
italics  is  a  device  of  the  Commissioners, 
for  which  neither  the  instructions  of 
Mr.  Stanley  nor  the  resolutions  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  afforded  the 
slightest  ground  or  excuse.  In  the 
following  extract  from  their  reported 
examination,  the  plea  by  which  they 
desired  to  justify  themselves  is  given 
in  evidence  :-^ 

♦•8l8.t  You  say,"  observed  Lord  Ston- 
leyt  "  yovL  have  had  a  large  proportion  of 
the  expense  of  the  salaries  thrown  upon  you, 
and  that  the  teachers,  in  consequence,  have 
been  of  a  lower  class  than  you  desire  tfiem  to 
be  f — We  have  no  security  against  that ;  all 
we  can  secure  is  that  the  teacher  does  not 
receive  more  from  the  public  than  the  in- 
struction he  gives  is  worth;  but  we  have 
been  able  to  do  little  towards  raising  the 
class  of  teachers  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
their  remuneration." 


*  Com.  Ck)m.  1837.    Examination  of  Bev.  J.  Carlile  and  Right  Honorable  A.  B.  Blake. 
^  Ibid. 
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"  821.  May  it  not  happen  that  by  this  not 
being  done,  the  whole  expense  of  the  salary 
may  be  thrown  upwn  the  pubh'c  ? — We  give 
so  little,  that  the  teachers  mmt  have  some' 
thing  more. 

**  822.  But  yon  take  no  stepR  to  insure 
his  having  that  provided  ?  —  We  take  no 
steps  further  than  giving  only  apart." 

Lord  Stanley  persevered— 

"  823.  Would  not  the  provision,  that  a 
permanent  salary  should  be  paid  to  the 
master,  remove  the  inconveniences  to  which 
they  are  now  subject  ?  —  I  cannot* conceive 
where  that  salary  could  be  got  from,  except 
the  children's  fees.  I  cannot  conceive  that 
we  should  find  any  individuals  who  would 
secure  to  him  iiis  salary.  /  do  not  btlieve 
there  are  ttrenty  schools  in  Ireland  tchere 
toe  could  get  that  done.^ 

The  best  comment  upon  this  answer 
of  Mr.  Carlile  is  his  own  report  to  the 
Commissioners  after  a  tour  of  inspec-  • 
tion   through  parts   of  Leinster  and 
Munster : — 

"  The  great  obvious  defect,"  he  writes, 
"  in  the  system  in  regard  to  teachers  is  the 
too  small  remuneration  that  tiie  Commis- 
sioners are  able  (o  give,  and  the  almost  total 
absence  of  the  hope  of  promotion;  the  con- 
sequence is,  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
poor  and  dispirited,  and  their  manners  and 
address  scarcely  elevate<l  above  the  poorest 
classes  of  society;  by  many  of  them  the 
oflice  of  a  private  of  police,  or  a  door-keeper 
in  any  public  oflice,  would  l>e  regarded  as  a 
promotion.  In  many  instances  the  salary 
paid  to  them  by  the  Hoartl  has  little^  if  at 
ally  benefited  their  circumstances,  because  the 
people,  when  they  iiear  of  a  salary  being 
given  by  Government,  expect  that  the  in- 
struction of  tlieir  children  is  to  be  free,  and 
refuse  to  give  anything  to  the  teacher." 

Thus  is  Mr,  Carlile  his  own  inter- 
preter. Royal  Commissions  and  par- 
liamentary committees  had  enumerated 
three  sources  of  income  for  teachers  in 
their  projected  schools — patrons  were 
to  ensure  a  permanent  salary  by  local 
contribution  —  puiiils  were  to  pay 
fees— and  the  State  was  to  bestow  gra- 
tuities. The  National  Commissioners, 
as  Mr.  Carlile  intimates,  converted 
these  gratuities  into  permanent  sala- 
ries, and,  at  the  same  time,  took  care 
that  the  salaries  were  not  such  as  the 
teachers  could  live  upon.  The  indis- 
penbable  supplement  to  this  inadequate 


provision,  they  had  learned,  could  not 
be  obtained  in  the  manner  looked  for 
by  the  State  in  so  many  as  twenty  in- 
stances. They,  therefore,  determined 
that  it  should  be  looked  for  from  the 
children's  fees,  and  had  to  learn  the 
mortifying  truth,  that  in  this  hope, 
also,  disappointment  awaited  thera,  pa- 
rents refusmg  "  to  give  anything  to  the 
teachers*'  who  became  their  stipendiaries. 
Thus  was  Lord  Stanley's  question 
respecting  the  salaries  of  teachers  in 
the  National  System  correctly  answer- 
ed. The  parents  of  children  and  the 
patrons  of  schools  exonerated  them- 
selves  from  all  share  in  this  part  of 
the  burden,  and  threw  the  whole  cost 
and  charge  upon  the  State.  The  ex- 
cuse advanced  by  the  Commissionera 
for  acting  contrary  to  their  instructions 
was,  as  it  has  been  already  observed, 
necessity,  real  or  imagined.  Lord 
Stanley,  examining  Mr,  Carlile  on  the 
confession,  in  his  letter,  of  what  the 
witness  acknowleged  to  be  "a  case 
that  required  remedying,"  asked : — 

**  838.  Would  that  have  arisen  if  the  regu- 
lation in  the  original  letter,  of  providing  a 
permanent  salary  on  the  spot,  had  been 
made  the  condition  of  giving  assistance?" 
The  answer  was  this : —  "  It  might  have 
been  avoided,  but  it  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  the  effect  of  leaving  the  chil- 
dren in  those  districts  without  any  educa- 
tion whatever.  I  do  not  think  in  those  dis- 
tricts there  would  have  been  any  education 
whatever  if  that  had  been  enforced." 

The  plea  thus  boldly  advanced  chal- 
lenges a  notice.  The  reader  will  not 
think  comment  ill-bestowed  upon  it, 
when  he  remembers  that  the  witness, 
the  Rev.  J.  Carlile,  was  &paid  Com- 
missioner  in  the  National  Board,  and 
that  he  had,  officially  and  by  request, 
visited  personally  the  districts  describ- 
ed in  his  Report,  lying  in  the.  coun- 
ties of  Westmeath,*  King's  County, 
Tipperary,  Limerick,  Clare,  and  Cort, 
and  consistiifg  of  the  principal  towns 
in  these  counties,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  them.  Such  were  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  Commissioners 
could  find  no  such  support  as  the  State 
had  pronounced  indispensable,  and  in 
whicn  **  there  would  not  have  been 
any  education  whatever,"  had  not 
the  Commissioners  established  some 
wretched  apologies  for  schools,  con- 


*  Report  of  Com.  Com.  1887.    Appendix  No.  2. 
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trary  to  their  instructions.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  examination 
of  the  witness  on  this  very  important 
subject  was  not  continued  further.  It 
would  have  been  of  moment  to  ascer. 
tain  what  he  meant  when  he  said  that 
there  would  have  been  no  education  in 
the  districts  he  had  visited,  if  National 
schools  had  not  been  established  in 
them.  The  committee  before  whom 
he  was  examined  had  ample  topics  and 
guidance  provided  in  the  Report  of  a 
Royal  Commission,  bearing  date  Sep. 
tember,  1826.  By  the  Appendix  to 
that  Report,  it  appears  that  schools  in 
the  counties  visited  by  Mr.  Carlile 
were  considerable,  at  least  in  number. 
There  were,  for  example,  in 


Free  School 

1.  Pay  School!. 

ToUl. 

Westmeath       21 

196 

217 

King's  Ck)imty  15 

237 

254 

Tipperary         67 

613 

670 

Clare                40 

275 

815 

limerick           81 

428 

459 

Cork,  Ck)aBty  102 

947 

1049 

Cork,  City        40 

276 

815 

So  far  as  numbers  can  give  assur- 
ance,  the  provision  for  education  thus 
certified  was  by  no  means  despicable. 
Compared  with  the  condition  of  Na- 
tional schoolmasters,  unaided  by  pa- 
trons, and  having  no  remuneration 
from  pupils,  the  circumstances  of  many 
of  the  teachers  named  in  the  Report 
of  1826  gave  proof  that,  to  the  people, 
at  least,  their  instructions  were  not 
valueless.  In  many  instances  the  in- 
come of  the  teacher  was  not  ascer- 
tained ;  but  inferring  it  from  the  rate 
of  fees  and  number  ofpupiln,  it  would, 
perhaps,  exceed  considerably  £20  per 
annum.  In  many  instances  the  income 
was  stated,  and  the  following  table  will 
show  the  result : — 

Not  AMertalned.  At  or  abore  £20. 


Westmeath 

21 

65 

King's  County 

37 

70 

Tipperary 

146 

•       174 

Clare 

66 

64 

Limerick 

144 

106 

Cork,  County 

196 

857 

Cork,  aty 

66 

64 

Thus,  in  the  counties  containing  the 
districts  described  by  Mr.  Carlile  as 
so  destitute  of  provision  for  instruc- 
tion,  it  appears  that  there  were  3279 
schools,  in  1318  of  which  the  teacht^r's 
income  might  be  computed  at,  to  say 
the  least,  £20  per  annum,  in  very 
many  of  which  it  exceeded  £  J  00;  and 


the  free  schools  were  in  number  366, 
But  the  districts  for  which  Mr.  Car- 
lile made  himself  answerable  were 
those  which  consisted  of  the  principal 
toums,  and  their  neighbourhoods.  Let 
it  be  so.  How  were  these  districts 
provided  ? 

Schools. 

In  Westmeath  —  Mullingar  17 

«-.     ,   ri      4.     ^  Parsonstown       30 
Kmg  s  County  I  ^^„^^^^  15 

TJ^n^r*.,^  S  Clonmel  42 

Tipperaiy  \  ^enagh  12 

Clare  Ennis  17 

Limerick,  City  of  128 

Cork,  City  of  815 


In  very  many  instances  the  incomes 
of  these  several  schools  have  not  been 
ascertained ;  but  it  may  be  confidently 
asserted  that,  on  an  average,  all  ex- 
ceeded £20  per  annum.  It  would  be 
well  to  have  learned  from  Dr.  Carlile 
in  what  respects  the  schools  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  so  far  exceeded  the 
schools  which  it  found  in  those  dis- 
tricts, as  to  justify  his  statement  re- 
specting them.  Had  he  described  the 
schoolmasters  appointed  by  the  Board 
as  men  of  attainments  and  competen*. 
cy,  it  would  be  understood  that  his 
complaint  of  no  provision  meant  in 
reahty  an  inferior  provision  for  educa- 
tion. But  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the 
Report  of  1826  with  Dr.  CarUle's  re- 
presentation of  the  districts  he  visited, 
and  with  his  avowed  estimate  of  teach- 
ers in  the  National  Schools.  In  truth> 
we  are  |)ersuaded  his  plea  of  necessity 
would  not  be  admitted  before  any  well 
constituted  tribunal.  The  want  did 
not  exist  for  which  he  professed  to 
make  provision  by  means  prohibited. 

There  was  another  aspect  under 
which  the  evidence  of  this  gentleman 
ou^ht  to  have  been  considered,  and  to 
which  we  are  sorry  to  say  public  at- 
tention has  not  been  earnestly  directed. 
There  were  **  not  twenty  schools  in 
Ireland,"  Dr.  Carlile  declared,  '•which 
the  Commissioners  could  have  estab- 
lished, agreeably  to  the  conditions  on 
which  the  State  had  directed  them  to 
insist ;  not  twenty  instances  in  which 
they  could  procure  friends  whose  at- 
tachment to  their  system  was  strong 
enough  to  prove  itself  by  a  guarantee 
of  £10  per  annum,  as  a  permanent  sa- 
lary to  their  teacher."  Indisposition  to 
give  such  a  guarantee  may  admit  of 
many  explanations.  One  naturally 
suggests  itself  as  probable— disappro- 
▼aiof  the  National  System  s  otaera 
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may  be  conceived,  but  this  is  certainly 
not  undeserving  of  consideration. 

So  far  as  unpopularity  attaching  to  the 
National  System  mi^ht  be  ascribed  to 
political  bias  or  feeling,  there  would 
be  a  counterpoise  in  the  antagonism  of 
parties  in  Ireland  ;  and,  in  the  coun- 
ties through  which  Dr.  Carlile  made 
his  tour  of  inspection  there  would  be 
a  preponderance  in  favour  of  the  Na- 
tional Boai'd.  Among  those,  however, 
who  prove  their  interest  in  education 
by  exertions  to  promote  it,  the  National 
System  had  no  supporters.  There  were 
many  who  would  accept  it,  accompa- 
nied or  recommended  by  a  grant  of 
public  money  —  that  is  to  say,  many 
who  could  be  bought  or  bribed  to  give 
it  an  interested  welcome ; — there  were 
none  —  that  is,  **  there  were  not  in 
Ireland  twenty  "  individuals  or  associ- 
tions  who  would  become  responsible  for 
the  payment  of  ten  pounds  per  annum 
to  aid  the  State  in  establishing  its  no- 
vel system.  Such  a  result  is  sugges- 
tive of  very  grave  reflections,  and  may 
justify  an  niference,  that  the  National 
System  in  Ireland  had  no  friends 
among  the  friends  of  education  —  that 
it  was  condemned  in  the  judgment  of 
those  whose  qualities  were  best  calcu- 
lated to  give  authority  to  their  deci- 
sions. 

Another  inference,  we  are  aware, 
has  been  drawn.  It  has  been  said, 
that  poverty,  not  indisposition,  ex- 
plains that  want  of  support  of  which 
the  National  Commissioners  had  to 
complain.  This  cannot  be  received  as 
truth,  when  the  districts  arc  remem- 
bered on  which  Dr.  Carlile  reported. 
AVho  would  say  of  those  districts,  when 
famine  and  poor-laws  had  not  yet  made 
them  desolate,  that  their  poverty  was 
such  as  to  account  for  a  seeming 
indifference  to  the  cause  of  National 
education?  Could  this  be  said  of 
Cork,  or  Limerick,  or  Clonmel  —  of 
any  of  the  districts  to  which  the  Na- 
tional Board  proffered  that  system, 
which  was  to  be  their  panacea  for  all 
the  evils  of  the  country  ?  No,  nor  could 
political  bias  be  assigned  to  account 
for  the  niggard  response  which  was 
returned  to  the  call  for  help.  Politics, 
adverse  to  what  is  called  Conserva- 
tism, were  in  the  ascendant,  in  ever^ 
county  where  Dr.  Carlile  exercised  his 
mission,  and  nowhere  was  his  advocacy 
effectual.  To  refuse  the  conditions  on 
which  alone  tiie  Commissioners  were 
empowered  to  aid  schools,  was  to  re- 


ject their  system ;  to  establish  the 
system  on  other  conditions,  was  to 
take  to  themselves  a  power  which  had 
been  denied  them,  and  to  set  an  ex- 
ample which  high  station  and  office 
served  but  to  render  more  perilously 
misleading.  No  plea  of  necessity 
ought  to  be  admitted  in  their  behalf, 
because  no  necessity  was  laid  upon 
them  to  make  provision  for  the  diffi- 
culty of  their  imagining.  They  were 
employed,  not  to  establish  a  system,  but 
to  preside  ooer  an  experiment.  They 
baa  it  in  charge  to  offer  a  boon  from 
the  State,  not  to  compel  or  purchase  a 
submission  from  the  people.  And 
when  the  answer  of  the  people  was  to 
the  effect  that  they  would  not  have 
the  proffered  boon,  the  obvious  duty 
of  the  Commissioners  was  to  report 
progress  (or  no  progress),  and  to  resign 
their  trust. 

But  it  has  been  said,  the  Commis- 
sioners did  better  than  they  would 
have  done,  had  they  acted  with  the 
vulgar  sense  of  duty  by  which  little 
minds  are  guided.  They  provided  an 
education  mr  the  poor,  and  they  have 
prevailed  on  the  State  to  sanction  their 
darings,  and  to  support  the  system 
they  irregularly  establish.  We  grieve 
to  say  we  have  listened  to  the  expres- 
sion of  sentiments  like  these  from  per-' 
sonages  by  whom  we  did  not  expect  to 
find  them  entertained.  Provided  an 
education  for  the  poor  —  how  is  this 
proved?  Perhaps  it  might  be  said, 
marred  and  corrupted  education  for  the 
poor.  Perhaps  it  might  be  said,  pre- 
pared an  education,  not  for,  but 
against  the  poor.  We  do  not  deny 
that  the  National  Board  has  circulated 
goo<l  books,  and  introduced  improve- 
ments into  the  machinery  of  instmc- 
tion ;  but  neither  do  we  hesitate  to 
express  our  fixed  conviction  that  it  has 
done  more  evil  by  its  one  rule  respect- 
ing the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture 
than  all  its  services  to  the  cause  of 
education  can  remove  or  remedy.  The 
Commissioners  have  been  industrious 
in  framing,  and  liberal  in  distributing, 
what  they  hold  to  be  useful  and  agree- 
able lessons ;  but,  in  relation  to  the 
Word  which  God  hath  commanded  to 
be  written  for  our  learning,  they  are 
known  only  by  their  prohibition  of  it— 
a  prohibition  uncompensated  by  any 
counterbalancing  provision.  The  Bible 
must  not  be  read  in  their  schools, 
whenever  the  children  are  required  to 
be  in  attendance.    This  is  the  edict 
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and  act  of  the  Commissioners.  There 
is  no  act  or  edict  on  their  part  to 
make  compensation  for  it.  It  may  be» 
and  it  will  have  their  sanction,  that 
the  Bible  is  never  read  witliin  their 
schools.  There  are  circumstances  in 
which  they  will  not  tolerate  the  reading 
of  Scripture,  and  there  are  no  circum- 
stances  in  which  they  extend  to  such 
an  exercise  more  than  toleration.  Thus 
do  they  make  themselves  responsible 
for  the  exclusion  of  the  written  Word 
of  God,  and  the  consequences  which 
may  follow  from  it.  Irreverence,  un- 
consciously contracted  for  the  volume 
of  revelation  in  early  life  (contracted, 
perhaps,  through  the  malign  iufluence  of 
a  prohibition  which  seems  to  proclaim 
the  Bible  a  book  of  secondary  impor- 
tance), may  fatally  indispose  the  heart 
in  afler  years  to  receive  its  saviug 
truths  and  counsel. 

But  it  is  said  the  Commissioners 
merely  3rielded  to  necessity  in  their  in. 
terdiction  or  disparagement  of  the 
Bible,  They  had  to  choose  between 
two  evils  —  abandonment  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  to  utter  ignorance,  or 
the  compromise  into  which  they  en- 
tered respecting  Scripture.  Such  is 
the  plea  hazarded  in  their  defence. 
We  have  proceeded  one  stage  in  the 
.  argument  by  which  this  plea  can  be 
disproved.  We  ask  the  reader's  at- 
tention  while  we  advance  a  second.  It 
has  already  been  shown  that,  so  far  as 
numbers  can  furnish  ground  for  argu- 
ment,  there  were  schools  enough  in 
existence  to  discredit  that  part  of  the 
Commissioners'  defence  which  rested 
on  the  extreme  want  of  such  schools 
as  they  established.  We  proceed  to 
consider  evidence  as  to  the  plea  of  ne- 
cessity for  their  rule  respecting  Scrip- 
ture. 

Dr.  Carlile's  report,  from  which  we 
have  cited,  gives  the  result  of  his  per- 
sonal inspection  of  six  districts  named 
by  him,  and  in  which  he  visited  seven- 
ty-five National  schools.  These  dis- 
tricts were  the  principal  towns,  with 
their  neighbourhoods,  of  six  counties. 
He  has  not  named  the  towns,  but  we 
can  scarcely  be  astray  in  selecting  the 
principal  towns  of  each  county  visited, 
as  those  to  which  the  strictures  of  this 
chosen  and  paid  Commissioner  of  Na- 
tional Education  are  applicable.  We 
have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the 
prospects  of  Scriptural  education  in 
these  districts,  at  the  time  when  the 
National  System  was  introduced  into 
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the  country,  and  we  lay  the  result  of 
our  inquiries  before  the  reader. 

When  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1824  entered  on  its  course  of  inspec- 
tion, one  of  the  subjects  on  whicn  it 
was  especially  bound  to  inquire  was* 
how  far  the  Scriptures  could,  with 
propriety,  be  introduced  into  a  course 
of  general  and  united  education.  A 
party,  it  is  well  known,  pronounced 
against  the  feasibility  of  naving  the 
Bible  read  in  the  schools ;  and  in  this 
arty,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the 
Oman  Catholic  clergy  were,  at  the 
time  we  speak  of,  to  be  numbered. 
Another  party,  professing  to  ground 
their  convictions  on  experience  as  well 
as  principle,  affirmed  the  contrary ;  de- 
claring that  a  fair  trial  would  prove 
the  correctness  of  their  assertions,  and 
would  show  that  the  Koman  Catholio 
people  of  Ireland  were  not  opposed  to 
the  reading  of  Scripture.  Between 
allegations  thus  adverse,  facts  should, 
at  least,  assist  in  deciding;  and  the 
Commissioners  issued  circulars,  inquir- 
ing whether,  in  each  several  school  in 
Ireland,  the  Scriptures  were,  or  were 
not,  read.  To  these  questions  the 
answers  were  in  duplicate,  from  Protes- 
tant and  from  Roman  Catholic  respon^ 
dents.  In  a  majority  of  instances,  the 
answers  were  direct  —  in  some  they 
were  evasive,  or  were  declined;  and 
thus,  in  the  returns  published  by  the 
Commissioners,  the  column  which 
should  show  whether  the  Scriptures 
were  or  were  not  read  in  each  school^ 
had  also  the  neutral  entry,  ''not 
stated  "—an  entry  best  interpreted,  it 
has  been  said,  as  indicating  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  teacher  or  patron 
to  expose  his  school  to  the  inconve- 
niences which  might  follow  on  a  too 
candid  avowal.  It  is  from  these  re- 
turns our  evidences  shall  be  extract- 
ed:— 

'*  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the 
Board,"  writes  Dr.  Carlile,  "  I  have  visited 
schools  in  various  parts  of  the  following 
counties— namely,  Westmeath,  King's  Coun- 
ty, Tipperary,  Limerick,  Clare,  and  Cork. 
I  visited  in  ail  seventy-five  schools  in  opera- 
tion, besides  several  schoolhouses  not  yet 
occupied.  The  schools  which  I  visited  were 
chiefly  those  in  the  principal  towns,  in  the 
counties  respectively,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  them.** 

We  adopt  this  selection,  and  seek 
evidence  as  to  the  state  of  Scriptural 
educationin  the  assize  towns  of  the  coun- 
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ties  named  by  the  Rev.  Commissioner. 
They  are — Mullingar,Tullamore,  Clon- 
mel,  Limerick,  Ennis,  and  Cork.  Wo 
shall  be  select,  too,  in  our  citations  of 
evidence,  taking  them  exclusively  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  returns,  ana  even 
from  these  with  a  reservation.  There 
are  returns  to  the  effect  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  read  in  Greek ;  we  will  not 
take  them.  There  are  returns  of  Scrip- 
tural schools,  in  which  Protestants 
only  read  the  Bible  ;  these,  too,  we 
leave  unci  ted.  There  are  discrepan- 
cies between  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  returns ;  we  shall  either  omit 
the  conflicting  statements,  or  give  a 
preference  to  the  Roman  Catholic. 
From  the  Roman  Catholic  returns 
alone  our  statistics  shall  be  selected, 
showing  the  number  of  schools  in 
which  Scripture  was  read,  and  Roman 
Catholic  pupils  in  attendance ;  and  the 
number  in  which  the  question,  whe- 
ther Scripture  was,  or  was  not,  read, 
had  not  been  answered.  These  are 
headed  by  the  title  **  not  stated" : — 


Not 
•UteO. 

Bead. 

R  C.ln 

attendanoe. 

Mullingar 

6 

10 

660 

Tullamore 

10 

6 

127 

Clonmel 

7 

9 

280 

Limerick  City 

84 

28 

34 

Ennis 

15 

4 

133 

Curk  City 

40 

79 

2991 

112 


136       4171 


Thus  it  appears  that  in  the  districts 
where  the  National  Hoard  j)lanted  se- 
venty-five schools,  from  which,  in  con- 
descension to  the  imagined  prejudice  of 
Roman  Catholics,  Holy  Scripture  was 
interdicted,  more  than  4,000  Roman 
Catholic  children  were  attending  in 
136  avowedly  Scriptural  schools,  and 
perhaps  nearly  as  many  more  were 
reading  the  Bible  in  the  ll'i  schools, 
in  which  this  wholesome  practice  wjis 
neither  affirmed  nor  denied. 

Such  was  the  state  of  education  in 
the  districts  visited  by  Dr.  Carlilo  (at 
least  such  it  had  been  in  1826),  when 
the  Commissioners  of  1831  forced  upon 
them  without  encoura^i^ement  from  the 
people,  and  in  violation  of  their  en- 
gagements to  the  State,  the  seventy- 
five  schools,  in  which  Holy  Scripture 
was  interdicted,  and   Scriptural  Ex- 


tracts strongly  recommended.  A  sin- 
gle instance  of  the  ill  success  of  their 
interference  may  be  not  inaptly  no- 
ticed. In  the  town  of  Mullinaar  there 
were  ten  Scriptural  schools  m  opera- 
tion. The  Commissioners  established 
two  National  Schools,  in  which,  as  ap- 

{lears  from  their  Report,*  their  strong- 
y-recom mended  Extracts  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  found  a  single  reader. 
695  Roman  Catholic  children  are  found 
to  read  the  Scriptures,  which  the  Board, 
professedly  on  their  behalf,  inhibit. 
Not  one  will  read  the  Extracts  which 
they  recdmmend.  The  contrast  is 
marked,  and  ought  to  prove  instruc- 
tive. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  imagined  that 
the  state  of  the  districts  to  which  we 
have  called  attention,  was  so  unlike 
that  of  Ireland  in  general,  that  it 
ought  not  to  have  been  adduced  in  an 
argument  on  the  question  of  education. 
The  conjecture  would  be  erroneous. 
We  have  merely  followed  in  the  track 
of  the  Commissioners  in  our  remarks. 
The  districts  were  of  our  adoption, 
not  our  choice.  We  prefer  basing  our 
argument  on  a  statement  respecting 
the  country  at  large.     We  will  do  so. 

There  is  aj)pcnded  to  the  Ninth  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion Inquiry,t  a  letter,  containing  two* 
statements,  of  which  the  truth  could 
not  be  denied,  although  the  Commis- 
sioners seem  to  have  difiered  as  to 
their  importance.     They  are  these  :— 

"  About  twenty  years  ago  the  Scriptares, 
as  vfQ  are  led  to  believe,  were  not  read  ia 
so  many  as  COO  schools  in  Ireland ;  while 
at  present,  as  wo  have  aacertainoil,  <md 
stated  in  our  second  Report^  they  have  found 
their  way  into  6,058  daily  Bchools,  inde- 
I)endent  of  1,945  Sunday  schools — In  all  into 
above  8,000  schooU,"  '&c.  &c. 

"  It  is  further  very  worthy  of  remark, 
that  of  the  6,058  daily  schools,  in  which  the 
Scriptures  are  now  road,  only  1,879  are 
connected  with  any  societies  whatever,  whe- 
ther those  aided  by  the  Government,  or 
those  supported  by  individual  contributions. 
In  the  remaining  4,179  schools  the  Scrip- 
tures have,  of  late  years,  been  adopted  by 
the  voluntary  choice  of  conductors  and 
teachers,  dependant  for  their  livelihood  upon 
the  pleasure  of  the  parents  of  their  pupils," 
&c  &c 

**  This  great  amelioration  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Irish  peasantry  is  still  in  progress, 


*  Report  of  Com.  Com.,  1837.     App.  593. 

t  Kmth  Report,  1827,  •*  Correepondence,"  Ice 
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and  perhaps  can  now  be  checked  by  no 
means  less  powerful  than  such  an  interfe- 
l-ence  on  the  part  of  the  State  as  would  be 
calculated  to  counteract  it** 

Two  of  the  Commissioners,  Baron 
Foster  and  Mr.  Glassford,  thought  the 
circumstances  here  noticed  important 
enough  to  have  a  place  in  the  body  of 
the  Beport>  so  that  public  attention 
should  be  strongly  called  to  them. 
Three  Commissioners  decided  against 
them,  but  consented  to  publish  the 
correspondence  in  which  the  memor- 
able  progress  of  Scriptural  education 
was  stated.  It  ought  not  to  be  disre* 
regarded.  While  schools  in  which, 
avowedly t  Scripture  was  not  read,  were 
fewer  in  number  in  18*27  than  they  had 
been  in  1812,  Scripturd  Daily  Schools 
had  increased  tenfold ;  adding  Sunday- 
schools,  had  increased  thirteen  fold ; 
and,  if  credit  were  to  be  taken  for  half 
the  schools  in  which  the  rule  respect- 
ing Scripture  was  **  not  stated,"  had 
increased  from  600  to  nearly  10,000 : 
**  so  mightily  grew  the  Word  of  God 
and  prevailed." 

To  counteract  progress  such  as  this, 
demanded,  it  was  truly  observed, 
powerful  interference  "  on  the  part  of 
the  State."  Had  it  engaged  the  at. 
tehtion  of  statesmen  as  it  ought,  the 
deprecated  interference,  in  all  proba- 
bility,  would  not  have  been  hazarded. 
That  state  paper,  which  furnished  oc- 
casion for  so  great  changes,  the  well- 
known  letter  of  Mr.  Stanley  to  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  was  framed  without 
adequate  knowled^  of  the  fact,  that 
Scriptural  education  had  made  so 
memorable  advances.  Had  its  pro- 
gress for  twenty  years,  in  the  face  of 
unremitting  but  ineflfectual  opposition, 
been  duly  remembered,  the  power  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  effect 
its  overthrow  would  not  have  been  so 
confidently  asserted. 

But  let  Mr.  Stanley's  letter  have 
justice  :  it  is  not  char^reable  with  the 
evil  most  complained  of  in  the  National 
System.  Assuming  that  the  noble  lord 
who  subscribed  it  was  its  author,  and, 
consequently,  that  its  misrepresenta- 
tions were  misconceptions,  while  it 
betrayed  errors  of  youth  and  imperfect 
knowledge  of  its  subject,  it  propounded, 
apart  from  these  defects,  and  notwith- 
standing them,  a  scheme  which,  con- 
sidering  the  circumstances  of  this  coun. 
try,  was  entitled  to  serious  attention, 
and  was  certainly  far  less  objectionable 


than  that  which,  in  itd  abused  name» 
has  been  established  as  the  National 
S3r8tem  for  Ireland.  The  rule  which 
has  given  to  this  system  its  worst  cha- 
racteristic,  was  a  device  of  the  Com. 
missioners ;  to  them  alone  it  is  ascribe 
able. 

There  may  be  among  our  readers 
some  who  will  regard  the  incident  to 
which  we  have  here  adverted,  as  unim. 
portant  and  inconsequential.  Thd 
state,  they  say,  has  acquiesced  in  thd 
procedures  of  the  National  Board,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  having 
approved  them.  To  what  purpose, 
therefore,  is  it  to  inquire  with  whom 
the  alleged  evils  have  originated  ?  We 
think  the  purpose  of  sudi  inquiry  ob- 
vious and  good.  The  National  System 
was,  avowedly,  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment, a  system  not  to  be  established^ 
except  on  certain  specified  conditions. 
The  Commissioners  were  instructed 
that,  unless  these  conditions  were  com- 
plied with,  they  were  to  refuse  all 
applications  from  patrons  of  schools. 
It  was  soon  found  that  the  country 
would  not  accept  their  system  on  the 
only  terms  on  which  they  were  per- 
mitted to  ofier  it.  It  has  been  recently 
acknowledged  that  the  indisposition  of 
which  they  were  made  aware,  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  official  exertions* 
remains  still  unabated.  Is  it  not  ma- 
terial  to  ascertain  whether  this  invete- 
rate antipathy  is  to  the  system  origi- 
nally propounded  by  Government,  or 
is  not  caused,  in  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  instances,  by  adulterations  in- 
troduced into  it  by  the  National 
Board. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion, in  which  it  seems  worthy  of 
attention.  The  Church  Education 
Society  has  been  accused  of  contumacy 
to  the  State,  for  holding  itself  estranged 
from  a  system  which  the  Government 
framed  —  for  what  it  conceived  the 
best  interests  of  the  country.  Is  it 
not  due  to  the  accused  body  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  charge  of  contumacy 
should  not  properly  be  laid  against  the 
Board,  which  has  altered  the  character 
of  the  Oovemment  scheme,  and  be 
withdrawn  from  a  society  which  ob- 
jects only  to  the  unjustifiable  alter- 
ation ?  This  is,  assuredly,  no  imperti- 
nent inquiry. 

Notices,  we  believe,  have  been  given 
of  resolutions  to  be  moved  in  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  during 
the  present  Session  of  Parliament,  on 
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the  subject  of  education  in  Ireland ; 
and  it  has  been  proposed  that  changes 
shall  be  made  in  the  rules  of  the 
National  System,  by  which  it  may  be 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  and  the  views  and  principles 
of  the  people  at  large.  Is  it  not  im- 
portant  to  ascertain  whether  the  de- 
sired  end  may  not  be  attained  by 
expunging  from  that  system  interpo- 
lations with  which  it  is  vitiated,  and 
thus  restoring  it  to  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  confided  by  Government 
to  the  original  Commissioners  ? 

Of  these  Commissioners,  not  one  is 
now  found  among  the  members  of  the 
National  Board.  Four  of  those  who 
subscribed  the  first  four  annual  re- 
ports  (ending  with  that  for  the  year 
1837),  have  been  removed  by  death  ; 
the  surviving  three  have,  at  vai-ious 
periods,  ceased  to  be  members.  The 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  and  Dr.  Sad- 
leir.  Dr.  Carlile,  and  the  Right  Hon. 
A.  R.  Blake  were  Commissioners,  wo 
believe,  during  their  respective  lives. 
The  Duke  of  Lcinster  and  Robert 
Holmes,  Esq^  resigned  office  some 
years  since.  The  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin ceased  to  be  a  member  in  1853,  and 
in  that  year  two  other  distingubhed 
personages — Mr.  Blackbume  and  Ba- 
ron Green  —  also  sent  in  their  resigna- 
tions. These  three  latter  withdrawals 
from  the  Board  furnished  the  occasion, 
and,  we  apprehend,  constituted  the 
reason,  for  the  appointment  of  that 
Committee  in  the  House  of  Lords 
which  prosecuted  an  inauiry  into  the 
National  System  of  Education  for 
Ireland  during  the  Sessions  of  Parlia- 
ment held  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
last  year. 

Two  of  the  seceders  were  examined 
before  the  Committee,  and  we  have 
their  explanation.  Mr.  Blackbume 
connected  himself  with  the  Board  un. 
der  an  impression  that  ''  it  would  afford 
a  large  and  valuable  amount  of  reli- 
gious, combined  with  secular  instruc- 
tion,"* and  that,  in  the  withdrawal  of 
part  of  this  element,  '*  faith  was  bro« 
ken  with  him.''  Originally,  according 
to  Mr.  Blackburne'sf  representation, 
on  evidence  of  which  he  had  ascertain- 
ed  the  truth,  the  National  System  was 
designed  to  be  a  system  in  which  reli- 
gious and  secular  instruction  were  to 


be  separated,  so  that  each  should  be 
exclusive  of  the  other.  To  this  some 
of  the  Commissioners  objected,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  Government  of  the 
day  allowed  of  a  modification  in  the 
projected  rules,  and  of  the  introduc- 
tion into  Mr.  Stanley's  letter  of  a 
clause,  purporting  that  it  was  ''not 
designed  to  exclude  from  the  list  of 
books  for  the  combined  iastroction 
such  portions  of  Sacred  History,  or  of 
rehgious  or  moral  teaching,  as  may  be 
approved  of  by  the  Board."  This 
concession  to  the  scruples  of  the  Com- 
missioners, Dr.  Carlile  described  in  his 
evidence  before  a  Parliamentary  Com. 
mitteein  1837»  and  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence 
for  1854,t  as  owing  mainly  to  his  exer- 
tions. He  intimates,  also,  in  the  lat- 
ter document,  that  to  him  was  con- 
fided,  also,  the  ''solution  of  the  pro- 
blem which  was  then  before  the  Com* 
missioners,"  the  problem,  we  suppose, 
of  adapting  a  system  of  united  instruc- 
tion to  the  circumstances  of  Ireland. 

The  data  of  the  great  problem  as- 
signed to  Commissioner  Carlile,  were 
these: — Roman  Catholics,  he  said, 
were  williuj^  to  co-operate  with  their 
Protestant  lellow-countrymen,  "  as  far 
as  was  at  all  consistent  with  Uie  prin- 
ciples of  their  church."  Protestants 
he  does  not  seem  to  think  so  favour- 
ably disposed.  So,  at  least,  we  would 
interpret  the  expression,  "  I  need  not 
remind  you  of  the  spirit  in  which 
Protestants,  north  and  south,  received 
these  overtures  of  peace."  The  Com- 
missioners had  power  to  introduce  into 
the  schools  any  religious  book  which 
thev  should  be  unanimous  in  adopdng 
— the  Bible  itself  not  excluded.  This, 
then,  was  the  problem.  In  a  country 
where  Protestants  were  zealous  for  the 
Bible,  and  Roman  Catholics  willing  to 
co-operate  in  any  scheme  of  educa- 
tion not  incompatible  with  the  princi- 
ples of  their  church,  what  ought  to  be 
the  decision  of  Commissioners  who 
have  obtained  absolute  authority,  if 
their  determination  be  unanimous,  to 
make  the  reading  of  Scripture  part  of 
their  arrangements  for  combined  in- 
struction ?  In  the  elements  we  have 
stated  as  necessary  to  be  considered  in 
the  solution  of  this  problem,  there  is 
only  one  which  coula  be  regarded  as 


*  Min.  of  Ev.,  1854,  p.  128,  q.  916. 

t  pp.  6-6. 
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liable  to  the  doubt  which  is  attendant 
on  an  unknown  quantity.  The  doubt, 
as  concerned  the  Commissioners,  was 
that  which  might  be  entertained  re- 
specting  the  principles  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  If  the  rules  of  the  Kil- 
dare-place  Society,  for  example,  were 
found  to  be  compatible  with  those  prin- 
ciples, the  task  of  the  National  Board 
would  be  simplified.  It  would  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  devise  a  scheme 
on  which  Protestants  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholics (of  such  dispositions  as  Dr. 
Carlile  ascribed  to  them)  could  agree. 
Dr.  Carlile  made  no  inquiry  into  those 
principles  on  which  so  important  re- 
sults were  dependant.  He  seems  to 
have  assumed  that  they  were  adverse 
to  the  principle  adopted  in  the  Kildare- 
place  Society,  and,  having  obtained  the 
sanction  of  Dr.  Murray,  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Archbishop,  entered  on  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem,  by  oflering  to 
Protestants,  for  hours  of  combined 
instruction,  in  lieu  of  the  Bible,  Les- 
sons arranged  by  him,  approved  of  by 
the  Commissioners,  and  conceding  to 
Roman  Catholics  that  these  Lessons 
should  not  be  enforced,  although  ear. 
nestly  recommended.  The  history  of 
these  '^  Lessons,"  had  we  space  for  its 
details,  would  be  not  uninstructive. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
brief  notice  that  they  were  first  re- 
commended, earnestly,  by  the  Com- 
missioners; secondly,  that  they  were 
recommended  by  inspectors  of  schools ; 
thirdly,  that  a  time  arose  when  the 
memoranda  of  inspectors,  respecting 
them,  gave  ofience  to,  we  apprehend, 
Roman  Catholic  priests ;  fourthly, 
that  inspectors  were  ordered  to  desist 
from  making  such  obnoxious  observa«> 
tions;  and  fifthly,  that  it  became  a 
rule  of  the  Board,  that  if  the  parent  of 
any  child  objected  to  the  reading  of 
the  Scripture  Lessons,  the  reading  of  the 
book  should  be  discontinued  during 
the  hours  of  united,  and  postponed  to 
the  hours  of  separate,  instruction, 
when  the  patron  might,  as  he  pleased, 
have  them  read  or  leave  them  unread. 
To  this  rule,  acted  upon  by  a  majority 
of  the  National  Board  in  a  sense  differ- 
ent  from  that  in  which  the  minority 
(including  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin) 
understood  it,  the  recent  separation  is 
ascribable.    Mr.  Blackburne  considers 


the  decision  he  complains  of  as  tan- 
tamount to  a  breach  of  faith,  and  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop*  affirms  that 
he  knows  it  "  to  be  the  design  of  cer- 
tain Commissioners,  to  have  every, 
thing  expunged,  bit  by  bit,  that  had 
any  reference  to  religion."  Such  has 
been  the  downward  progress  of  the 
National  System  in  the  department  of 
religious  instruction.  The  original 
Commissioners,  by  one  of  their  own 
rules,  excluded  Scripture  from  their 
schools  during  hours  of  combined  in- 
struction,  and  earnestly  recommended 
their  own  Scriptural  Lessons.  Com- 
missioners  more  recently  appointed 
have  taken  to  themselves,  with  respect 
to  these  Lessons,  the  power  which  their 
seniors  arrogated  over  the  Word  of 
God,  and  have  subjected  "  religious  " 
works,  approved  by  the  original  Board, 
to  the  same  indignity  with  which  they 
visited  Scripture.  This  was  the  natu- 
ral result  of  a  rash  compromise. 

Changes  not  less  objectionable  had 
been  wrought,  while  some  of  the  on- 
ginal  Commissioners  remained  members 
of  the  Board ;  for  example,  the  alter- 
ation in  the  rule  respecting  parental 
authority.  It  may  be  observed  by  any 
reader  of  Mr.  Stanley's  letter,  that  it 
makes  no  provision  for  this  great  prin- 
ciple. The  opposition  of  clergy,  and 
the  wishes  of  clergy,  are  the  agencies 
and  influences  to  which  it  ascribes 
authority.  It  was  not  until  some  time 
after  the  appearance  of  the  letter,  that 
the  National  Board  asserted  the  supre- 
macy of  the  parent.  The  evidence  of 
Mr.  Blake,  delivered  in  1837>  was 
given  to  prove  that  no  child  could  be 
permitted  to  receive  instruction  in 
Holy  Scripture,  unless  the  parent  ex- 
pressly  approved.  "  The  Commissioners 
consider  there  ought  to  be  an  affirma' 
tive\  assent,  and  not  merely  a  tacit 
assent,  by  the  parents,"  &c.  &c.  Such 
was  the  rule,  ns  understood  during  the 
life- time  of  Mr.  Blake.  What  is  it 
now  ?  Hear  the  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin.^ His  Grace  is  asked,  in  the 
course  of  a  most  interesting  examina- 
tion, by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory, 
**  if  complaint  were  made  by  the  parent 
to  the  Board,  that,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press communication  of  his  wishes  to 
the  patron  and  to  the  master,  the  child 
had  remained  for  religious  instruction. 


•  Min.  of  Ev.,  p.  lUy  qq.  1,095-1096.  f  Cora.  Report,  1837,  q.  1476. 
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does  your  Grace  say  that  the  Board 
would  say^  'That  is  no  concern  of 
ours  ?  *  "  The  answer  of  the  Arch- 
bishop is  affirmative — *'  The  case  has 
never  actually  occurred,  hut  I  have  no 
doubt  they  would.  They  would  say: 
You  must  make  your  child  obey  you 
better  —  it  is  your  own  look  out.  We 
should  certainly  not  interfere,  at  least 
so  far  as  my  judgment  goes.  But  the 
case  having  never  occurred,  I  am 
speaking  hypothetically."  Thus  it 
appears  that,  even  before  his  Grace  se- 
parated from  the  Board,  the  rule  re- 
specting parental  authority,  by  which 
the  system  was  governed  up  to  the 
year  1837>  had  altogether  changed  its 
character.  J^Iure  recent  decisions  of 
the  Board  have  proved  the  accuracy  of 
the  Archbishop's  represent^ition.  In 
the  case  of  the  Youghal  school,*  a 
Protestant  child  received  instruction  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  be- 
cause the  parent,  who  was,  we  believe, 
absent,  had  entered  no  protest,  the 
Board  ruled  that  no  irregularity  had 
been  committed. 

**  The  Board  would  say, '  You  must 
make  your  child  obey  you  better — it  is 
your  own  look-out.'  "  Discomfortable 
tidings!  unmeet  to  be  uttered  by  a 
governing  body,  who  have  undertaken 
the  duty  of  imparting  moral  instruction 
to  the  poor  of  Ireland  —  a  body  which, 
that  it  may  be  the  better  able  to  incul* 
cate  the  morals  of  the  second  table* 
seems  to  exonerate  itself  from  all  con- 
cern with  the  first.  This  body  pro- 
nounces, and  through  its  most  eminent 
members,  that  the  great  law  of  morals, 
which  has  authority  in  the  most  mo- 
mentous of  all  natural  relations,  "  is  no 
concern  of  theirs."  We  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  affirm,  that  if  the  National 
Board  disconnect  themselves  from  all 
concern  in  "the  first  commandment 
with  promise"  they  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  moral  teachers,  and  may  thus 
be  regarded  as  having  abdicated  what 
they  regarded  as  their  most  important 
function  and  office. 

In  thus  expressing  ourselves  respect- 
ing the  National  Board,  do  we  censure 
the  Church  Education  Society  also? 
The  members  of  that  Society  could 
obtain  aid  from  the  National  lioard  if 
they  would  consent  to  leave  the  Holy 
Scriptures  unknown  to  those  children 
(or  unread  by  them)    whose  parents 


disapprove  of  their  receiving  Scriptiiral 
instruction.  Is  it  equally  objection- 
able to  hear  with  favour  the  patron  ef 
a  Scriptural  school  insisting  on  the 
reading  of  Scripture  by  the  child  of 
an  opposing  or  a  reluctant  parent,  as 
it  is  to  favour  the  patron  who  insist! 
that  the  child  of  a  Protestant,  not- 
withstanding his  father's  objections, 
may  be  instructed  in  the  religion  of 
Rome  ?  The  cases  do  not  appear  to  us 
analogous.  We  believe  it  to  be  owr 
plain  duty  to  assist  a  parent  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his.  We  believe  it  be  the 
duty  of  every  parent  to  assist  rather 
than  obstruct  his  child  in  acauiring 
knowledge  of  the  Scripture,  We  be- 
lieve it  our  duty  not  to  be  accessories^ 
before  or  after  the  fact,  in  the  sin  of 
any  parent  who  would  withhold  the 
Scriptures  from  his  child.  And  we 
believe  it  would  be  sinful  to  promise 
that  we  will  withhold  from  coildren, 
whose  education  we  undertake,  be- 
cause their  misguided  parents  so  de- 
sire us,  the  onlv  book  of  which  it  has 
been  pronounced  with  divine  authority, 
that  It  can  make  wise  unto  salvaUon. 
But,  it  is  asked,  how  can  \he  parent  be 
governed  except  by  his  own  con- 
science ?  And  if  his  conscience  teach 
him  that  his  child  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  read  the  Bible,  why  should 
not  we  concede  to  him  what  his  con. 
scientious  scruples  demand?  Why? 
Because  we  too  have  a  conscience— 
because  we  believe  his  to  be  erro- 
neous—  and  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
deliver  him,  if  we  can,  from  error,  but 
certainly  not  to  act  so  as  to  confirm 
him  in  it.  Why  not  measure  the 
duties  of  others  as  we  measure  our 
own  ?  The  nuns  in  the  Youghal  con- 
vent may  have  thought  <'Butler*s 
Catechism "  and  the  "  Angelus,"  of 
the  same  authority  and  moment  as  we 
hold  the  Bible  —  why  should  not  they 
be  at  liberty  to  impart  their  theology 
to  the  child  on  the  same  conditions  and 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  we 
teach  the  Scriptures  ?  Simply  because 
they  are  in  error,  in  error  which  the 
indisputable  testimony  of  the  world 
they  and  we  live  in  can  expose.  There 
are,  perhaps,  six  millions  of  human 
beings  in  Ireland,  distributed  into  va- 
rious classes  and  creeds.  All  in  these 
great  multitudes  whose  words  have  au- 
thority, agree  in  professing  that  the 


*  This  cose  has  been  clearly  stated  in  the  Mominy  Herald  for  November. 
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Holy  Scriptures  contain  the  written 
Word  of  God,  and  are  pure  from  er, 
ror.  There  may  be  differences  as  to 
the  versions  in  which  these  divine 
writings  are  provided  for  the  unlearned^ 
but  this  is  a  difference  which  admits  of 
easy  a^'ustment.  None  but  the  mem- 
bers and  votaries  of  each  several  sect* 
are  agreed  in  attributing  to  the  hu- 
man writings  received  in  their  several 
communions,  authority  equal  or  ap- 
proaching to  what  lul  recognise  in 
the  Bible. 

We  would  be  impartial.  We  would 
have  no  part  with  a  misguided 
parent  in  defrauding  his  child  of 
God's  Word,  but  we  would  con- 
cede much  to  his  impressions,  or 
prejudices,  where  only  the  word  of 
man  was  concerned.  iJit  a  parent  say, 
"  I  will  send  my  child  to  your  school 
to  acquire  secular  knowledge,  and  I 
will  consent  to  hb  being  instructed  in 
the  Scriptures ;  only  let  his  principles 
and  his  belief  be  safe  from  tne  proso- 
lytism  which  may  be  exercised  upon 
him  by  your  catechisms,  your  formu- 
laries, and  your  Protestant  annota- 
tions. We  would  accept  the  trust  on 
the  terms,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  great 
good  would  acauiesce  in  subjecting  the 
catechisms  ana  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  the  same  re- 
strictions with  those  of  the  Church  of 
Eomc.  It  is  only  to  the  daring 
claim  that  Holy  Scnpture  be  profaned 
to  the  condition  of  either  class  of  for- 
mularies our  repugnance  is  invincible. 

But,  say  some  persevering  parti- 
sans of  the  National  system  (ana  this 
brings  us  back  from  a  seeming  digres- 
sion to  the  main  point  at  issue),  it  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion demand  that  "Rcily's  Cate- 
Quism  "  shall  have  equal  freedom  with 
the  Bible,  or  if  they  interdict  the  read- 
ing of  Holy  Scripture  without  note  or 
comment,  on  the  conditions  in  which  it 
was  read  in  the  Kildare-place  Schools, 
ought  there  not  to  be  restraint  on  such 
an  exercise  in  the  schools  under  the 
National  Board  ?  We  reply,  that  such 
hypothetical  questions  ought  not  to  be 
proposed ;  and  that  it  is  not  creditable 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Education, 
after  their  twenty  years*  tenure  of  office 
to  have  left  room  for  them — **  If  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  leli- 
jrion.  •'    W  hy  "  iff  "    What  are  those 


principles  ?  Have  the  Commissioners 
assented  to  the  disparagement  of  Holy 
Scripture  in  iznorance  of  them  ?  It  is 
assumed  in  Mr.  Stanley's  letter  that 
they  are  adverse  to  the  principle  of 
the  Kildare-place  system.  Were  the 
Commissioners  satisfied  with  the  as- 
sumption ?  Did  they  adopt  it  as  of  suffi- 
cient authority  ?  If  they  did,  we  be- 
lieve they  erred  grievously,  and  we 
regard  their  error  as  far  more  censur- 
able than  that  of  the  very  able  but 
youthful  politician  who  led  them  astray. 
We  have  no  hesitation  to  affirm  that 
among  the  first  inquiries  instituted  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Education,  one 
should  be.  What  are  the  principtea  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  respecting  Holy 
Scripture,  and  the  right  and  duty  of 
men  to  read  it?  We  have,  further, 
strong  reason  to  believe,  that,  had  such 
an  inquiry  been  faithfully  prosecuted^ 
the  result  would  be  the  very  contrary 
of  what  Mr.  Stanley  had  asserted. 

In  truth,  the  assumption  in  his  letter 
might  be  reganled  as  having  been  dis- 
allowed before  it  was  expressed.  The 
first  document  to  which  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  in  1824  appear 
to  have  turned  their  attention,  was, 
**A  Petition  from  the  Prelates  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ire- 
land,"* presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons immediately  before  their  appoint- 
ment, ''praying  the  House  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  might  promote  the 
education  of  the  Roman  Cadiolic  poor 
of  Ireland,  in  the  most  effectual  man- 
ner." It  is  important  to  compare  the 
allegation  in  this  petition  against  the 
great  rule  of  the  Kudare-Place  system^ 
with  Mr.  Stanley's  description  of  it. 
According  to  the  noble  Lord,  "  the 
PRINCIPLES  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  were  totally  at  variance  with 
the  determination  to  enforce,  in  all 
their  schools,  the  reading  of  Scripture 
without  note  or  comment.*'  In  the 
petition  the  prelates  complain,  that 
*'the  trustees  of  the  former  grant  give 
aid  only  to  schools  wherein  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  without  note  or  oommentj 
are  read  by  the  children ;  a  regulation 

WHICH    DOES    NOT    ACCORD    WITH    THE 

DiscipuNB  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church."  "  Does  not  accord  with  the 
DISCIPLINE,"  &c.  It  would  uot  be 
irrational  to  apply  a  well-known  max- 
im to  the  interpretation  of  these  two 


*  first  Report,  page  1-2. 
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stAtomcntfli  and  to  argue  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  choice  made 
by  the  Konian  Catholic  prelates  of  the 
word  '*  discipline,"  condemned,  by 
anticipation,  Lord  Stanley's  use  of 
**  princii)lti8."  But,  not  to  attach  too 
ponderous  an  inference  to  the  premises. 
It  is  uudoniablo,  that,  of  the  rcprcsen. 
tations  made  respecting  the  Church  of 
Konie,  the  reprcsention  of  her  own 
Dibhons  ought  to  have  been  preferred. 
The  (listinction  between  the  two  was 
of  great  moment.  The  principles  of 
a  Church  are,  or  should  be,  unbending 
and  immutable ;  its  discipline  should 
admit  of  accommodation  and  compro- 
mise. Principles  should  have  the  sta- 
bility of  "the  Faith  " — discipline  in  the 
Church  of  llome  has  ever  possessed  the 
clastic  capabilities  of  its  changing  and 
subtle  policy.  The  principles  of  the 
Church  of  liome  are  those  of  Roman 
Catholics  at  large  —  the  discipline  is 
dictated  and  governed  by  the  policy  of 
its  clergy.  To  make  concession  to  a 
principle  might  have  the  excuse  of 
necessity ;  and  the  principle  to  which 
it  is  yielded  would  assign  the  measure 
of  its  extent.  To  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion  before  a  policy,  is  to  yield 
where  there  is  no  sufficient  excuse  for 
submission — to  encourage  the  prevail- 
ing party  to  more  daring  enterprise, 
and  to  create  a  necessity  for  further 
and  more  injurious  concession.  The 
Commissioners  of  the  National  System 
appear  to  have  been  unobservant  of 
those  important  distinctions.  They 
conceded  to  the  well-known  policy  of 
Homan  Catholic  priests,  as  if  it  were 
the  same  with  tne  principles  of  the 
people  and  the  Church.  Hence,  we 
are  persuaded,  the  failure  of  their  ex- 
peri  men  t,  and  the  progressive  debase- 
ment of  their  system.  Had  they,  be- 
fore enacting  the  rule  by  which  Scrip- 
ture was  partially  interdicted,  ascer- 
tained from  the  Roman  Catholic  mem- 
bers  of  the  Board  what  were  the 
principles  of  their  Church,  we  are 
persuaded  the  results  would  have 
been  different.  Dr.  Murray  and  Mr. 
Blake  might  have  advised  arrange- 
ments which  would  ensure  aid  to 
patrons  who  would  not  have  Scripture 
read  in  the  schools ;  but  we  can  hardly 
think  they  would  have  ventured  to 
ask,  or  the  body  of  which  they  were 
members  to  grant,  that  the  reading  of 
Scripture  should  be  a  disqualification 
for  Goverment  aid,  and  that  the  policy 
of   Koman    Catholic    priests    snould 


determine  the  principle  of  National 
Education.  The  Commissioners  might 
have  acquiesced  from  necessity  in 
the  thraldom  to  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  poor  were  in  some  in- 
stances reduced,  but  they  would  take 
care  that  Protestants  should  remain 
free.  The  result  has  been  unhappily 
very  different.  The  old  jest — "jest 
to  be  remembered  with  a  sad  brow"— - 
describes  it :  We  cannot,  the  Commis- 
sioners seem  to  have  thought,  raise 
the  poor  Roman  Catholics  out  of  the 
slough  of  an  education  without  Scrip- 
ture, but  we  will  compromise  matters ; 
Protestants  shall  lie  down  in  it  with 
them. 

Our  space  has  closed,  while  our 
subject  has  been  little  more  than 
opened.  In  our  concluding  remarks 
we  must  be  more  than  ordinarily  stu- 
dious  of  brevity  and  condensation. 
The  National  system,  we  are  told,  is 
to  become  again  the  subject  of  a 
Parliamentary  inquiry.  We  suggest  a 
list  of  topics : — 

I.  The  National  Board  were  com. 
missioned  to  offer  a  system  of  educa- 
tion to  Ireland,  and  were  empowered 
to  grant  aid,  within  certain  limits,  on 
certain  conditions.  The  limits  were 
not  defined  in  the  Letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Leinster,  but  the  Parliamentary 
resolutions,  which  that  letter  proposed 
to  carry  into  effect,  were  more  specific 
and  precise.  Commissioners  were  em- 
powered to  bestow  a  gratuity  of  £5 
where  a  permanent  salary  of  £10  was 
locally  provided.  Thus,  it  may  be 
said,  that  when  5,000,  or  nearly  5,000, 
schools  were  in  operation  in  1852— 
(see  19th  Report) — the  State  might 
be  taxed  for  gratuities  to  the  amount 
of  £25,000,  provided  permanent  sala- 
ries were  locally  provided,  to  the 
amount  of  £50,000.  The  fact  appears 
to  have  been,  that  in  that  year  the 
Commissioners  granted,  as  salaries  and 
gratuities,  £82,449 ;  while  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  amount  provided  locally 
for  salaries  was  insignificant  or  no- 
thing: the  whole  composite  produce 
of  contribution  and  school  fees  being  * 
under  £25,000.  It  is  worth  inquiry 
how  the  fees  alone  should  not  amount 
to  much  more.  The  number  of  children 
on  the  rolls  was  540,310.  Were  they 
to  pay  but  four  shillings  per  annum, 
caco,  less  than  one  penny  per  week, 
the  school  fees  would  amount  to 
£108,061,  while  the  Commissioners 
report  the  combined  amount  of  school 
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fees  and  local  contributions  for  sala|7 
as  less  than  £25,000.  May  it  not 
be  worth  inquiry,  whether  in  this 
very  nijggard  disbursement,  the  pa- 
trons of  National  Schools,  and  the 
poor,  whom  the  Commissioners  would 
render  dependant  on  them,  do  not 
pronounce  condemnation  on  the  sys- 
tem? 

II.  The  Commissionerswere  pledged 
to  exercise  the  most  entire  control  over 
all  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools,  &c. 
(Letter  of  Mr.  Stanley),  and  it  was 
one  of  their  rules  that,  "  if  any  other 
books  than  the  Holy  Scriptures  or 
standard  books  of  the  Church  to  which 
the  children  using  them  belong,  are 
employed  in  communicating  religious 
instruction,  the  title  of  each  is 
to  be  made  known  to  the  Commb- 
sioners. "  To  this  rule  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Ossory  called  the  attention  of  M. 
Cross,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Board, 
asking  him,  **  For  what  purpose  is  the 
title  to  be  made  known  to  the  Com- 
missioners?" The  answer  is,  "It  never 
has  been  made  known  since  my  con- 
nexion  with  the  Board,  in  1838.  That 
rule  is  a  dead  letter.  The  Commis- 
sioners do  not  require  a  list  of  such 
books."— Min.  of  Ev.,  1854,  q.  262. 

It  is  known  to  all  who  have  mquired 
into  the  subject,*that  books,  not  only 
superstitious,  but  uncharitable,  ran. 
corous,  tending  to  promote  strife, 
hatred,  and  sedition,  may  thus  find 
their  way  (indeed,  have  found  their 
way)  unchecked  into  the  National 
Schools,  under  the  plea  of  religion. 

A  further  advantage  is  given  to  those 
who  will  abuse  their  opportunities  by 
the  violation  on  the  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  another  pledge,  as 
follows  :•— 

III.  By  an  official  document  an- 
nexed to  their  first  report,  the  Com- 
missioners undertake  tnat  "  liberty  is 
to  be  secured  to  them"  (the  pastors  of 
the  children)  "  to  assemble  the  chil- 
dren of  their  respective  flocks  in  the 
schoolroom,  if  they  see  fit."  There 
are  now  under  the  National  Board 
3,196  schools  in  which  this  liberty  is 
not  assured,  and  the  pledge  which 
guaranteed  it  is  broken.  (I^lm.  of  Ev. 
1854,  q.  1322.  Beturns  of  the  Com- 
missioners).  In  these  non- vested 
schools  patrons  may  now  forbid  all 
religious  intruction  except  their  own. 

IV.  The  Commissioners  were  bound 
to  provide  adequate  inspection  for 
iheir  schools,  and  have  not  respected 


the  obligation.  Their  schools  are  too 
many,  and  their  inspectors  too  few.  W. 
M*Creedy,  Esq.,  an  inspector  underthe 
Board  states,  as  "an  undoubted  fact," 
that  "  in  some  localities  there  are  too 
many  National  Schools."  His  reasons, 
and  they  are  proofs,  may  be  found  in 
Min.  of  Ev.,  1854,  in  his  answer  to 
question  3,203.  For  the  defective 
superintendence  of  schools  his  Grace 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  is  the  best 
witness. 

"  There  has  always  been  a  deficient 
inspection  of  our  schools.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  the  paucity  of  inspectors 
was  one  of  the  difficulties  we  have  al- 
ways had  to  struggle  against.  Their 
salary  is  so  low  (f  believe  not  above 
one-third  of  what  they  have  in  Eng- 
land) that  it  has  always  been  a  wonder 
to  me  that  we  can  have  had  even  men 
as  respectable  as  we  have.  But,  of 
course,  it  must  be  expected  that  they 
will  be  of  an  inferior  class  to  what 
could  be  commanded  by  a  better 
salary."  (Min.  of  Ev.,  1854.  q.  1453.) 
The  Archbishop  intimate  that  clergy 
and  other  gentry  who  might  consider 
themselves  invited,  and  Grovemment 
which  was  directly  solicited,  to  aid  the 
Commissioners  in  their  struggle^  de- 
clined to  give  their  services.  For  the 
species  of  encouragement  the  clergy 
had,  to  undertake  the  duty  assigned  to 
them  by  his  Grace,  we  would  ask  our 
parliamentary  readers  to  consult  the 
narrative  of  the  Kev.  Wm.  Lloyd> 
given — sworn,  we  believe — before  a  par- 
liamentary committee  in  1837.  As  to 
the  refusal  of  Grovernraent,  the  expla- 
nation is  clear ;  Lord  Derby's  question 
(Min.  1854,  q.  1455)  will  suggest  it» 
By  the  terms  of  their  trust.  Commis- 
sioners were  bound  to  make  provision 
for  inspection  before  providing  gratui- 
ties for  masters.  They  disabled  them- 
selves from  securing  the  services  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  qualified  inspectors^ 
because  they  exhausted  the  funds  out 
of  which  they  were  directed  to  yny 
these  officers  (see  Mr.  Stanley's  Let- 
ter) in  making  grants  which  they  were 
strictly  prohibited  from  making. 

Under  such  circumstances,  what 
assurance  has  the  State  that  such  prac- 
tices as  Lord  Elliot  detected  in  one 
of  the  schools,  may  not  prevail  unob- 
served in  most  of  them  ?  The  copy- 
book headed,  "Hurrah  for  Kepeal" 
(Min.  of  Ev.,  1854,  q.  2017)  may  be 
in  harmony  with  the  system.  A  con- 
fession that  "inspection  is  deficient" 
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19  in  itself  condemnatory  of  the  Na- 
tional Board. 

V.  The  Commissioners  were  in- 
structed as  to  the  grounds  on  which  ap- 
plications  for  aid  were  to  be  preferred-— 
1.  **  Applications  from  the  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  clergy  ofthepa- 
risk.  2.  One  of  the  clergymen  and  a  cer- 
tain number  o^ parishioners  professing 
the  opposite  creed.  3.  Parishioners  of 
both  denominations."  Such  were  the 
expressions  in  Mr.  Stanley's  Letter.  It 
was  a  very  censurable  and  a  very  sus- 
picious act  on  the  part  of  the  Commis- 
sioners that  they  omitted  the  references 
to  parochial  status  when  they  invited, 
applications.  This  Dr.  Carlilc  ad- 
mitted in  his  examination  before  the 
Lords*  Committee,  in  1837—"  When 
we  drew  out  our  first  rules,  upon  com- 
muhication  with  Government  the  word 
'parochial'  was  omitted.  I  cannot 
take  u])on  me  to  say  whether  or  not 
there  was  a  communication  with  Go- 
vernment previous  to  our  rules  being 
drawn  out,  but  our  rules,  as  so  drawn 
out,  were  submitted  to  Government, 
approved  of,  and  published  in  that 
form."  Thus,  while  the  Government 
of  which  Mr.  Stanley  was  the  organ 
would  secure  local  co-operation,  the 
National  Board  took  to  itself  the  advan- 
tage which  seemed  to  be  derived  from 
applications  of  parties  who  may  have 
had  no  local  interest  in  the  school.  In 
one  of  the  instances,  of  two  clerical 
subscribers  to  an  application  for  a 
school  in  Leiuster,  one  was  that  of  a 
party  residing  on  the  Continent ;  the 
other,  of  one  who  denied  that  he  ever 
subscribed  to  the  application  or  con- 
sented to  it. 

VI.  Notwithstanding  all  the  con- 
cessions and  aberrations  here  enume- 
rated, and  many  more,  the  National 
system  has  failed  of  attaining  its  great 
end — united  Education.     Evidence  in 

Sroof  of  this  failure  is  abundant  in  the 
linutes  of  1854,  and  one  great  fact  is 
decisive.  Nearly  five  thousand  Na- 
tional Schools  are  in  operation :  the 
nuuilK*r  under  the  joint  mana<;ement 
of  Kornan  Catholics  and  Protestants  is 
forty-eight — Min.,  pp.  21,  22  ;  q.  120. 
All  this  wrong,  and  the  failure  b^ 
which  it  is  so  hignally  punished,  is 
"the  result  of  a  silicic  error" — the  error 
into  which  the  Commissioners  were 
betrayed  in  their  first  practices  on  the 
National  system,  liicy  were  cer- 
tainly not  authorised  to  **  enforce  the 
reading  of  Scripture  in  all  the  schooli 


uyler  their  charge;  thejr  were  required 
to  receive  the  applications  of  patrons 
who  would  have  the  Scriptures  ex- 
cluded from  their  schools,  but  they 
were  not  required  to  refuse  applications 
from  patrons  who  would  introduce 
them.  They  were  free  to  give  aid  to 
both  classes  of  patrons,  on  certain  spe- 
cified conditions ;  they  took  upon  them 
to  frame  a  condition  of  their  own,  and 
to  release  themselves  from  the  obliga- 
tions by  which  the  Government  had 
bound  them.  Mr.  Stanley's  letter^ 
after  he  had  assented  to  the  desire  of 
the  Commissioners  that  religious  edu- 
cation might  be  combined  with  secular, 
was  to  be  understood  as  directing  that 
patrons  were  at  liberty  to  have  the 
Scriptures  open  or  closed  in  their 
schools,  but  that,  in  order  to  the  at- 
tainment  of  Government  aid,  their 
purses  must  be  opened.  In  the  law  of 
the  Commissioners  this  principle  was 
inverted.  Patrons,  as  they  pleased, 
might  open  their  purses  or  keep  them 
shut,  but  they  must  close  the  Sibkt 
and  keep  it  closed  so  long  as  the  Com- 
missioners required  that  the  children 
should  be  present. 

The  justification  or  excuse  for  this 
decision  of  the  National  Board  is 
grounded,  we  believe,  on  the  alleged 
poverty  of  the  Irish  people.  Suppose 
the  allegation  true,  the  conclusion 
should  be  different  from  what  has  been 
drawn  by  or  for  the  Commissioners. 
If  an  Irish  child  can  have  no  education 
unless  the  State  provide  it,  the  State 
should  not  constrain  him  to  receive  an 
education  deplorably  inferior  to  that 
which  it  provides  for  children  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  empire.  If  it  do 
not  make  provision  for  Scriptural  in- 
struction in  all  its  schools,  it  should  bo 
favourable  to  the  having  such  provision 
made  as  would  secure  to  children  and 
their  parents  the  power  of  having  ad- 
mission to  schools  in  which  Scriptural 
instruction  was  given.  If  a  child  be 
lefl  ignorant  of  the  Bible,  the  ignorance 
should  not  be  a  dread  penalty  visited 
upon  ])overty  by  the  State ;  it  should 
be  the  voluntary  choice  of  child  or 
parent.  In  the  three  thousand  non- 
vested  schools  which  (lovernmcnt  fa- 
vours and  supports,  the  child  has  no 
protection  against  utter  irreligion  or 
asainst  any  form  of  8ui>crstition  which 
the  patron  approves.  If  the  National 
System  were  to  achieve  the  fatal  suc- 
cess which  its  partisans  desire,  the 
light  of  Scriptural  instruction  might 
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be  wholly  eztingqisbed.  Tovei^y, 
therefore*  would  be  a  plea  which  might 
be  urged  with  at  least  equal  efiect  in 
favour  of  leaving  patrons  free  to  teach 
Scripture*  as  it  has  been  ui^ed  in  ad- 
vocacy of  a  contrary  principle. 

But  it  is  not  truth*  that  the  desti- 
tution to  which  patrons  and  people 
abandon  the  National  schools  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  plea  of  poverty. 
The  four  thousand  Scriptural  schools 
maintained  by  the  voluntary  good-will 
of  the  people,  before  the  ponderous 
weight  of  public  money  was  flung  into 
the  scale  against  the  Bible  —  the  state 
of  the  Church  Education  Society  at 
this  day  —  discountenance  the  idea* 
that  it  is  merely  because  the  people  are 
poor  the  National  schools  are  lefl  by 
them  unsupported.  One  part  of  this 
allegation  has  been  considered  in  the 
preceding  pages;  we  shall  conclude 
with  a  brief  notice  of  the  other. 

The  Church  Education  Society^ 
supported  wholly  by  voluntary  contri. 
butions*  numbers  about  eighteen  hun- 
dred  schools,  a  hundred  thousand 
scholars,  and*  among  them*  twenty 
thousand  Roman  Catholics.  In  the 
year,  probably*  when  Dr.  Carlile  made 
his  tour  of  inspection*  and  complained 
that  Ireland  would  not  accept  even 
twenty  National  schools  on  the  condi- 
tions  demanded  by  the  State*  there 
was  a  memorable  meeting  in  one  of 


the  districts  which  the  Commiasbner 
visited.  Government  had  announced 
its  purpose  to  withdraw  aid  from 
Scriptural  schools,  and  a  meeting  was 
called  in  Cork*  to  devise  means  by 
which  the  withdrawal  of  the  Govern- 
ment grant  could  be  compensated**  At 
that  meeting  three  persons  attended— 
the  Rev.  C.  Leslie*  who  has  since  gone 
to  his  rest ;  the  Rev.  Horace  Newman* 
now  the  loved  and  respected  Dean  of 
Cork;  and  the  Earl  of  Bandon.  It 
was*  apparently,  a  discouraging  answer 
to  an  appeal;  but  there  are  hearts 
that  never  despair  when  good  is  to  be 
done.  '<  We  must  make  a  beginning*'* 
said  Lord  Bandon ;  "  accept  my  sub* 
scription ;"  and  he  handed  to  the  Dean 
a  bank-note  for  fifty  pounds.  The  be- 
ginning was  thus  made  in*  we  believe> 
tne  year  1832 ;  progress  followed. 
There  are  now  nearly  three  hundred 
Church  Education  schools*  and  eight 
thousand  scholars*  in  the  county  and 
city  of  Cork ;  and  there  has  been  re- 
cently established  in  Bandonf  a  Mo- 
del School,  so  well  organised  and  di- 
rected, that  it  is  likely  to  prove  of  great 
and  lasting  benefit.  In  tne  year  Ib39* 
the  schools  of  Cork*  as  well  as  of  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  were  gathered  into 
one  system — that  of  the  Church  Edu- 
cation Society.  They  numbered  then 
eight  hundred  —  they  have  grown  to 
eighteen;    and,   notwithstanding   the 


*  Aboat  tbe  same  time,  the  then  Archbishop  of  Taam  and  the  lat«  Dean  of  Ardagh  ex- 
erted themselves  in  the  same  cause,  in  the  diooese  of  Tuam.  -^^ 

I  With  all  the  safeguards  which  may  sorroond  the  proceedings  of  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, it  is  not  found  practicable  to  fence  it  against  unpcrfect  and  inaccvri|te  evidence.  The 
Rev.  Dominick  Murphy,  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  examined  before  the  Committee  on 
Education  of  last  session,  was  asked,  "  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  schools  which 
Lord  Bandon  has  supported  at  his  OMrn  expense  in  that  parish  ?"  His  answer  was,  '*  Only 
one  that  I  am  aware  of."  This  answer  the  rev.  gentleman  explained  as  applicable  only  to 
his  OMrn  parish ;  and  added  (qnes.  6618),  that  the  noble  Lord  "  assisted  him  most  munifl- 
cently,  and  contributed  to  the  erection  of  all  the  schools  on  his  property.** 

Such  testimony  might  seem  to  intimate  that  there  was  inadequate  provision  for  education 
in  the  parish  to  which  the  witness  referred,  and  in  which  the  town  of  Bandon  is  situate.  It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  correct  this  error,  llie  town  of  Bandon,  divided  by  the  river,  belongs 
to  two  parishes  in  the  Church  of  England,  although  but  one  according  to  the  arrangements 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  south  part  of  Bandon  is  in  the  parish  of  Ballymoden ;  the 
north  in  that  of  Kilbrogan.  The  Earl  of  bandon  resides  in  the  south ;  and  his  son,  the 
Hon.  C.  B.  Bernard,  is  resident  Rector  of  Kilbrogan.  There  are  in  the  town  of  Bandon, 
parish  of  Ballymoden,  three  schools  —  infant,  male,  and  female  —  supported  principally  by 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Lord  Bandon,  to  which  the  latter  nobleman  subscribes  J^lOO 
per  annum.  In  the  country  part  of  the  parish  there  are  two  schools  —  one  supported  alto- 
gether by  Lady  Bandon,  and  one  by  the  Irish  Church  Missions.  In  the  north,  Kilbrogan, 
Uiere  are  in  the  town  an  infant,  a  female,  and  a  male,  Jiow  a  Model  School,  to  which  the 
Rector,  Mr.  Beniard,  subscribes  £80  per  annum,  and  to  one  of  which  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire also  subscribes,  as  he  does  to  a  school  in  the  neighbourhood  also.  And  there  is  a 
Ragged  School,  supported  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  C.  B.  Bernard,  aided  by  some  subscriptions.  These 
two  constitute  the  one  parith  lefexred  to  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Murphy,  and  th^  contain  ten 
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fluctuations  and  trials  of  adverse  years« 
the  pupils  have  grown  from  twenty,  to 
one  hundred  thousand,  among  whom 
are  included  twenty  thousand  children 
whose  parents  are  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

The  patrons  of  these  schools  are 
willing  to  acquire  a  title  to  the  aid  of 
Govemmenty  by  making  the  provisions 
on  which  (according  to  the  tenor  of 
Mr.  Stanley's  letter,  and  the  resolu- 
tions of  a  Parliamentary  Committee  in 
1828)  ''  all  Government  aid  was  to  be 
made  strictly  dependant."  The  Na- 
tional  Commissioners  pronounce  this 
title  invalid,  and  employ  the  funds  con- 
fided  to  them  for  the  benefit  of  parties, 
whose  applications,  if  they  respected 
the  letter  of  their  engagements  to  the 
State,  they  should  have  peremptorily 
rejected.  More  than  the  letter  of  their 
engagements  has  thus  been  violated. 
In  what  they  have  left  undone,  as  well 
as  in  what  they  have   been   daring 


euQugh  to  do,  their  course  has  been 
the  very  opposite  of  that  which  the 
State  appears  to  have  had  in  contem- 
plation. The  design  of  the  State  was, 
manifestly,  not  to  support  a  system  of 
education,  but  to  give  completeness, 
efficacy,  and  safety  to  a  system  vo- 
luntarily supported  by  the  country. 
Where  local  contributions  made  pro* 
vision  for  salaries  of  teachers  and  perma- 
nence of  schools,  the  State  would  give 
inspection  and  encouragement.  The 
Commissioners  "  have  changed  all 
this;'*  and,  having  lavished  on  objects 
with  which  they  were  forbidden  to 
charge  themselves,  the  funds  confided 
to  them  for  the  purposes  in  which  their 
concern  properly  lay,  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  calling  into  action,  at  the  cost 
of  the  State,  a  very  formidable  power, 
and  have  disabled  themselves  tor  the 
execution  of  the  only  duty  assigned  to 
them — that  of  rendering  the  activity 
of  this  force  safe  and  $afutary. 


AN     AMTZQUK     DBBAV. 

PART  Z. 
HTMPH  AMD  lATTB. 


Ok  the  blue  summer  hills,  under  a  vine, 

Leave  us  to  dream  of  the  forms  that  around  them 
Piped  leafy  melodies,  pressed  the  red  wine. 

And  garlanded  lutes  for  the  Satyrs  to  sound  them. 

u. 

Up  from  the  gloom  of  the  forested  valley. 

Where  the  first  planet  is  slimmering  paley. 

Leaving  the  nymph-group  to  dance  and  to  dally. 
One  through  the  flowers  comes  wandering  gaily. 

nz. 

White-bearded,  rosy.eyed,  hoof*d  at  the  limb. 
Under  one  hairy  .arm  clutchine  a  cymbal ; 

While  on  his  slender  horns,  pointed  and  prim. 
He  settles  the  ivy-wreath  airily  nimble. 


IV. 


Now  to  a  plat  of  acanthus  he's  come, 

And,  stretching  at  length,  on  the  low  gloaming  gazes ; 
While,  like  the  blue  heat*mist  that  films  on  the  plum^ 

A  drowsy  web  over  his  glossy  eye  hazes. 
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V. 


By  a  clear  forest  well,  dim  in  the  droop 

Of  pendulous  summer  fruit,  crimson  and  yellow^ 
Pressing  the  deep  moss,  repose  the  nymph-group, 

'Mid  slips  of  the  leafy  lights  wavering  mellow. 

VI. 

Over  their  slender  waists,  draped  in  furred  skin, 

Fruitage^tained  bosoms  are  balmily  heaving ; 
While  o'er  the  pool,  amid  flowers  peeping  in. 

Their  wild  glowing  ringlets  are  railing  and  weaving. 

vn. 

Now  swooning  along  through  the  star.lighted  boughs. 
The  wind  lifts  the  leaves  into  whispers,  and  passes ; 

As,  lapt  in  low  slumbers,  their  small  snowy  brows 
Are  silkily  touched  by  the  long,  slender  grasses. 

VIII. 

But  hark  1  as  the  tempest  swoons  up  from  the  sea. 

Start  they  awake  by  that  sweet  well  of  quiet ; 
Their  being  is  bound  with  each  dark  groaning  tree. 

And  each  wails  in  the  wind  as  she  shelters  anigh  it. 

IX. 

Their  sweet  eyes  are  raised  as  the  great  shadows  move 

Through  the  awed  depth  of  heaven  in  a  radiant  trance; 

Where  the  lion-brow 'd  monarch,  majestical  Jove, 

Takes  the  breadth  of  the  world  in  his  sovereign  glance. 

X. 

Redly  the  forked  fire  splits  on  each  bough — 

Gusts  the  sreat  rain  in  a  tempested  volley ! 
'Tis  past,  and  the  sound  of  their  song  rises  now 

'Mid  the  plash  from  the  drippings  of  myrtle  and  holly. 

XI. 

But  as  the  rare  dawn  o'er  the  ivy-trailed  mound 

Comes  glimmering  goldenly  into  their  tresses. 
They  scatter  the  olive  leaves  over  the  ground ; 

While  one  with  a  garland  the  green  altar  dresses. 

xu. 

Sweetly  their  low-dittied  music  is  heard. 

As  through  the  ray'd  harp-strings  their  white  fingers  quiver ; 
Clear  as  the  voice  of  the  passion-tongued  bird. 

That  sings  on  a  tree  on  some  moon-lighted  river. 

xin. 

And  now  in  the  green  of  the  oak's  glooming  eaves 

Spread  they  the  food  for  the  feast  of  the  morn ; 
Wine- vase  and  honey-cup  lie  in  the  leaves. 

As  Satyrs  come  dancing  with  fruits  on  each  horn. 

XIV. 

One  from  a  sno^  Nymph  snatches  the  l3rre ; 

While  round  him  his  brothers,  half-jocund,  half-fawning. 
With  dim,  sulti^  glances  steal  nigher  and  nigher. 

As  they  chime  thdr  load  chant  through  the  depths  of  the  dawning* 
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^S^>in?  on  the  dainty  sod ; 
^^)^n^  by  the  twisted  vines, 
^:^nff  where  the  large  moon  shines. 
KMfK  IS  beaircn  to  the  spirits 
M  Im^  can  "Ry  ^ta  rosy  merits : 
r^«««  day  in  joyous  moving— 
l^M«t  night  in  fhast  and  loving  1 

Follow  us — follow  us — 
Whcro  the  fruited  woods  are  bending — 
\Vh4re  the  sunny  stream  is  tending  ; 
Where  the  life-sounds,  faint  retreating, 
Let  us  hear  our  bosoms  beating- 
Follow  us — follow  us. 

n. 

In  a  forest  far  away. 

Peeps  a  fountain,  plashing  spray : 

There,  amid  the  trailers  looping. 

Fig,  and  gourd,  and  grape  are  drooping  ; 

There  the  honey -dews  are  shedding — 

There  the  violet-beds  are  spreading— 

Follow  us — follow  us — 
There  are  flowers  to  weave  your  tresses-— 
Flowers  to  answer  love's  sweet  guessed : 
Stars  the  scented  sky  enchanting. 
Pulsing  to  our  bosoms*  panting — 

Follow  us — follow  us. 


PABT    II. 

A   BAMLBT  BTBMIRO   OP  OLD. 


Broad  spreads  the  plain  to  the  mountains  that  surge. 
Based  on  the  pastures,  and  spired  in  the  snow — 

Billows  that  hang  on  the  world's  weary  verge. 

And  heave  uieir  white  crests  in  the  clear,  level  glow. 

u. 

Speckled  with  villages,  yellow'd  with  com, 
Spaces  the  lowland  with  rivers  that  run 

Eastward,  and  flash  in  the  fires  of  the  morn. 

Like  pathways  of  gods  leading  up  to  the  sun. 

in. 

Summer  is  fled,  and  the  last  golden  days 

Of  Autumn  look  silently  back  o'er  the  plain. 

And,  brooding  with  hazy  and  lingering  rays, 

Perfume  the  deep  grape  and  the  dry,  ruddy  grain. 

IV. 

And  now,  o'er  the  shores  of  the  forest  that  lie 
Lapped  in  the  mist  of  the  moulderinff  leaves, 

Qlitters  the  slender  crook'd  moon  in  the  uy. 

Like  a  sickle  of  light  o'er  tlie  dim  harvett  sheavMl 
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V. 


Here>  from  the  log-bailded  hamlet,  this  even'. 
Drifts  the  sweet  altar-smoke  over  the  tillage ; 

Here  the  sweet  altar-songs,  rising  to  heaveki, 

Bear  in  their  music  the  prav^rs  of  the  village. 

VI. 

Wheat;  rose,  and  apple-bloom  scatter  the  fl;roand. 
As  gifts  to  the  gods  in  the  season  of  £oaght ; 

While  husbandmen,  dusk  with  the  sun,  kneel  around. 
And  pray  for  the  soft,  sifting  rains  of  the  south. 

vn. 

Lo !  as  the  fruit  in  the  sacrifice-fire 

Is  hissing  in  crumpled  and  smouldering  ashes. 

With  solemn-timed  paces  the  white  priest  draws  nicher. 
And  pours  the  pure  wine  on  thd  wavering  flashes. 

vm. 

The  folk  who  have  circled  the  shrine  veer  away. 
As  their  orisons  soar  the  pale  heaven  afar. 

And  cast  timid  looks  in  the  lapse  of  the  day 

To  the  god-peopled  distance  of  silence  and  star. 

IX. 

Still  bv  the  bams,  where  the  yellow  goats  lie. 

The  children  are  stretched  on  the  grain-loosened  sheaves. 

And  in  the  rude  street,  as  their  fathers  pass  by. 

Stand  feeding  the  mild  boll  with  handfuls  of  leaves. 


From  dusk  apple 'Orchards  the  girls  issue  forth  ; 

Their  baskets  are  crowned  fh>m  the  crimsoning  heap— 
And  they  guess  by  the  stars  shooting  over  the  north 

Of  the  swain  who  shall  bring  each  a  cottage  and  sheep. 

XI. 

Now,  o'er  the  low  valley  wide,  silence  and  dark 

Fall  slowly  ;  scarce  heard  are  the  leaf-hidden  rills  ; 

And  the  vague  night- winds  rise  with  the  stars'  misty  spark. 
And  mournfully  sing  in  the  ears  of  the  hills. 

xn. 

The  bleak  hazels  rustle,  the  flodcs  dimly  bleat. 

The  sliepberds  are  gone  till  the  streak  of  the  morn  ; 

And  the  blue  rushy  river,  o'erhazed  with  the  heat. 
Flows  low  toward  the  moOn  in  a  stillness  forlorn. 


Now  sails  the  black  crow-line  along  the  dim  verge 

Of  the  still-lighted  west,  that  will  darken  full  soon ; 

Now  the  crone  culls  the  herbs  by  the  river's  dead  marge. 
Where  the  white  poplar  looms  like  a  ghost  in  the  moon. 


xrv. 


And  wearily  plodding  along  the  dark  road 

The  brown  woodman  comes — see  his  worn  hatchet  shines  1 
While  the  dusk  air  around,  as  he  heaves  down  his  load. 

Is  heavy  with  scent  of  the  fresh-cloven  pines. 
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XV, 

Now  spits  the  green  bough  in  the  smoke-blended  flame^ 
As  he  murmurs  old  tales  of  the  gods  of  the  earth; 

While  his  fear.pallid  urchin  and  wonder- eyed  dame 
Are  huddled  together  beside  the  bright  hearth. 

XVI. 

Soon  the  olive  and  milk  of  the  feast  are  laid  by. 

And  shines  his  rude  face  in  the  crimsoning  heat. 

As  his  child  gazes  up  at  his  labour-dim  eye, 

And  plays  with  his  languid  hand,  stretched  at  his  feet. 

XVCT. 

But  when  the  deep  midnight  is  awesome  around, 
And  sets  in  the  sick  mist  the  low  weary  moon, 

And  deep  meteors  fall,  and  sleep  breathes  from  the  ground— i 
HarK  I  they  sing  to  the  night-god  an  old  slumbrous  tune. 


HXABTH  SOMO. 
I. 

Spirit  of  the  half-closed  eyes, 

Facing  to  a  drowsy  tune. 
Come  to  me  ere  midnight  wanes—* 
Gome  with  all  thy  dreamy  trains. 
Scattering  o  er  me  poppy  rains ; 
Dropping  me,  'mid  weary  sighs. 

Deep  into  a  feather'd  swoon. 
Leave  thy  odorous  bed  an  hour — 
Leave  thy  ebon-curtain'd  bower — 

Leave  thy  cavern  to  the  moon. 
Lowly  bums  the  whiten'd  hearth— 
Slowly  moves  the  quiet  earth. 
Now  that  woods  and  skies  are  dumb 
In  the  dizzy  midnight  hum. 
Come  to  me,  sweet  Phantom,  come. 

II. 

Hidden  in  a  fold  away 

Of  thy  garment,  bear  the  urn 

Full  of  Lethe's  unsunn'd  streams  ; 

Bring  the  flowers  that  live  in  dreams— i 

Bring  the  Boy*  who  often  seems 
On  the  earth  with  me  to  stray. 

When  the  weaqr  planets  bum. 
In  a  cloud  of  shifting  light, 
Through  the  hollow  life  of  night. 

Mimicking  the  scene  of  day : 
Ye  are  coming  nigher,  nigher. 
With  my  song  I  seem  to  tire ; 
I  can  hear  th^  pinion's  hymn 
Round  my  faint  ear's  closing  rim— 
Ye  are  coming,  phantoms  dim  I 

T.  Ibwin. 


*  Morpheas,  represented  by  the  aaoieiits  as  a  Boy. 
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THK  COLLECTED  WORKS  07  DUOALD  fiTEWABT^  E9Q.* 


Chablbs  Lamb  had  no  liking  for 
Scotchmen.  He  does  not  say  they  are 
not  to  be  hked,  but  only  that  he  had 
no  liking  for  them.  The  reason  of 
this  is  given  in  his  essay  on  **  Imper- 
fect Sympathies."  It  is  the  antithesis 
of  dispositions.  But  strong  in  justice 
and  quaint  in  eccentricity,  he  presents 
only  the  facts  of  antagonism,  showing 
thereby  that  he  means  only  to  explain, 
and  not  to  justify  the  opposition  of 
character  which  ho  describes  with  so 
much  quaint  humour.  Extremes  dif- 
fer. So  do  Charles  Lamb  and  North 
Britons — that  b  all. 

**  I  have  been  trying  all  my  life  to  like 
Scotchmen,  and  am  obliged  to  desist  from 
the  experiment  in  despair.-  They  cannot 
like  me — and,  in  truth,  I  never  knew  one  of 
that  nation  who  attempted  to  do  it.  There 
is  something  more  plain  and  ingenuous  in 
their  mode  of  proceeding.  We  know  one 
another  at  first  bight.  There  is  an  order  of 
imperfect  intellects  (under  which  mine  must 
be  content  to  rank)  which  in  its  constitution 
is  essentially  ant i- Caledonian.  The  owners 
of  the  sort  of  faculties  I  allude  to,  have  minds 
rather  suggestive  than  comprehensive.  They 
have  no  pretences  to  much  clearness  or  pre- 
cision in  theur  ideas,  or  in  their  manner  of 
expressing  them.  Their  intellectual  ward- 
robe (to  confess  fairly)  has  few  whole  pieces 
in  it.  They  are  content  with  fragments  and 
scattered  pieces  of  truth.  She  presents  no 
full  front  to  them  —  a  feature  or  side  face  at 
most.  Hints  and  glimpses,  germs  and 
cnide  essays  at  a  system,  is  the  utmost  they 
pretend  to.  They  beat  up  a  little  game 
peradventure,  and  leave  it  to  knottier  heads, 
more  robust  constitutions,  to  run  it  down. 
The  light  that  lights  them  is  not  steady  and 
polar,  but  mutable  and  shifting ;  waving  and 
again  waning.  Their  conversation  is  ac- 
cordingly. They  will  throw  out  a  random 
word  hi  or  out  of  season,  and  be  content  to 
let  it  pass  for  what  it  is  worth.  They  can- 
not speak  always  as  if  tliey  were  uf^on  their 
oath,  but  must  be  understood,  speaking  or 
writing,  with  some  abatement  They  sel- 
dom wait  to  mature  a  proposition,  but  e*en 
bring  it  to  mari<et  in  the  green  ear.  They 
delight  to  impart  their  defective  discoveries 
as  they  arise,  without  waiting  for  their  full 
development.     They  are  no  systenoatiieers, 


and  would  be  e*en  more  by  attempting  it. 
Their  minds,  as  I  said  before,  are  suggestive 
merely.  The  brain  of  a  true  Caledonian  (if 
I  am  not  mistaken)  is  constituted  upon  quite 
a  different  plan.  His  Minerva  is  bom  in 
panoply.  You  are  never  admitted  to  see  his 
ideas  in  their  growth,  if,  indeed,  they  do 
grow,  and  are  not  rather  ])ut  together  upon 
principles  of  clockwork.  You  never  catch 
his  mind  in  an  undress.  He  never  hints  or 
suggests  anything,  but  unlades  his  stock  of 
ideas  in  perfect  order  and  completeness.  He 
brings  his  total  wealth  into  company,  and 
gravely  unpacks  it.  He  never  stoops  to 
catch  a  glittering  something  in  your  pre- 
sence to  hhare  it  with  you,  before  he  knows 
whether  it  be  true  touch  or  not  You  can- 
not cry  halves  to  anything  that  he  finds. 
He  dues  not  find,  but  brings.  You  never 
witness  his  first  apprehension  of  a  thing. 
His  understanding  is  always  at  its  meridian. 
You  never  see  the  first  dawn,  the  early 
streaks.  He  has  no  falterings  of  self- sus- 
picion, surmises,  guesses,  misgivings,  half 
intuitions,  semi -consciousness,  partial  illu- 
minations, dim  instincts;  embryo  concep- 
tions have  no  place  in  his  brain  or  vocabu- 
lary. The  twilight  of  dubiety  never  dawns 
upon  him.  Is  he  orthodox  ?  —  he  has  no 
doubts ;  is  he  an  infidel  ?  —  he  has  none 
either.  Between  the  afiirmative  and  the 
n^ative  there  is  no  border-land  with  him. 
You  cannot  hover  with  him  upon  the  con- 
fines of  truth,  or  wander  in  the  maze  of  a 
probable  argument  He  always  keeps  the 
path.  You  cannot  make  excursions  with 
him,  for  he  sets  you  right  His  taste  never 
fluctuates ;  his  morality  never  abates.  He 
cannot  compromise,  or  understand  middle 
actions.  There  can  be  but  a  right  and  a 
wrong.  His  conversation  is  as  a  book ;  his 
aflSrmations  have  the  sanctity  of  an  oath. 
Yon  must  speak  upon  the  square  with  him ; 
he  stops  a  metaphor  like  a  suspected  person 
in  an  enemy's  country.  *  A  healthy  book  1* 
said  one  of  his  countrymen  to  me,  who  had 
ventured  to  give  that  appellation  to  John 
Bunde./  *  Did  I  catch  rightly  what  you 
said  ?  I  have  heard  of  a  man  in  health,  and 
of  a  healthy  state  of  body,  but  I  do  not  see 
how  that  epithet  can  le  properly  applied  to 
a  book.'  Above  all,  you  must  beware  of 
indirect  expressions  before  a  Caledonian. 
Clap  an  extinguisher  upon  your  irony,  if  you 
are  unhappily  blest  with  a  vein  of  it.  Re- 
member you  are  upon  your  oath." 


*  «'  The  Collected  Works  of  Dagald  Stewart,  Esq."    Edited  by  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  Burt. 
Edinburgh:  Thomas  Constable  and  Co. .  London :  Bamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.     1854. 
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It  is  truo  there  is  commonly  little 
ayinpatliv  between  that  cast  of  mind 
calK'<l  **  matt cT-of- fact'*  and  the  dis- 
posiiion  to  revel  in  odd  and  ex(|iiisitc 
conceits.  Yet  j^KJople  who  most  <litler 
in  character  are  souiotiriiesthe  bc?t,  sis 
they  are  often  the  most  favourable  judges 
of  (ach  other's  exce'lencies.  Charles 
jt^amb  was  very  diflerent  from  Dr. 
Reid,  yet  it  is  easy  to  see^  amict  the 
Lumour  of  his  de8erif)tion,  the  depth 
of  his  discernment;  and  **  deuce  Davie" 
niiiyi  after  all,  be  well  8Mti^fied  with 
ihe  candour  of  his  phreno*;riiphist, 
thouuh  he  be  the  onlv  man  on  earth 
whose  intense  qnaintness  would  have 
thought  of  applying  Milton's  lines — 


i« 


did  «  Mhle  cloud 


Tnfn  forth  her  silver  lining  to  the  uight,** 

to  the  sooty  lips  which,  in  a  young 
sweep's  mil  thfulnes8,reveid  *'the  white 
vonder"  of  his  dazzling  teeth. 

Little  as  this  quaint  and  "quiet 
clerk"  likod  Scotchmen,  and  much  as, 
in   all   probability,  he   disliked  meta- 

S'sics,  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  he 
not  gone  far  to  explain  the  cha- 
racter,  and  show  the  value  of  Scotch 
metaphysics. 

There  is  about  Scotchmen  a  cast  of 
rug;je(l  and  stubborn  truthfulness  too 
much  impn.'S*>ed  with  the  importance 
of  realities  to  be  caught  by  the  altrac- 
lion  of  abstractions.  They  have>  in 
their  national  temperament,  a  hanly 
homeiineKs  and  sturdy  vigour  of  inteU 
Irct  which  rArely  substitutes  ornament 
for  use,  or  grace  for  strenjith,  though 
it  often  unites  them  all.  Practical  and 
o'iscrvanl,  J^atient  and  disciiminatin;!, 
fnis  cast  of  mind  is  eminently  useful  iii 
sciences,  where  the  complexity  of  phe- 
nomena makes  it  a  matter  of  diflieulty 
to  ascertain  facts,  and  where,  because 
of  the  irksomeness  of  laborious  obser. 
vation,  there  is  a  tiMuptation  and  a 
tendency  to  theorise  prematurely. 
Sciences  of  enlarged  observation  and 
discemmetit  are,  with  men  of  such 
mould,  of  steady,  though  not  of  rapid 
advancement ;  exf)osed  to  none  of 
those  recoils  a<;ainst  premature  gene- 
ralisations, whieh  not  only  lose  the 
ground  which  they  seem  to  have  gain, 
ed,  but,  by  exciting  prejudice,  delay 
the  elforts  to  regain  and  exten<l  it. 
Mental  science  has  peculiar  im[)edi. 
nients  from  the  character  of  its  pheno- 
mena ;  it  is  as  important  as  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  tbem. 

It  ia  oertaioly  most  erediUible  to  our 


Northern  neighbours,  that  they,  long 
since,  have  raised  a  noble  school  of 
*♦  Scotch  Philosophy."  Let  us  honour 
the  men  whom  we  have  not  equalled. 
They  have  made  the  most  of  their  in- 
t<»Hccts,  as- well  as  of  their  soil.  VViih 
this  ditTerence,  however:  That  while 
the  products  bf  the  latter  in  their  hands 
have  been  often  and  truly  urged  as  ari 
evidence  of  whtit  is  to  bo  cnbcted  by 
energy,  skill,  and  the  sustained  desifo 
for  advancement  under  ciniumstances 
of  some  relative  natural  diUicuIties,  the 
same  indispensable  agents  of  etilarsred 
production  have  Ihh^u  also  applied  td 
mental  culture  aiid  improvement,  under 
no  such  cmnparativc  disadvantai^es. 
In  their  cultivation  of  both  soils  they 
have  set  us  an  example,  of  which  our 
best  acknowledgment  would  bo  our 
imitation. 

What  is  termed  "Scotch  Philoso- 
phy," or  "  the  Scotch  School  of  Meta- 
physics,"  by  the  continental  writers^ 
18,  perhaps,  properly  continiMl  to  the 
writings  of  Dr.  lieid,  and  their  rcsalta. 
The  cast  of  his  mind  and  of  his  school 
can  be  best  shown  by  stating  some  of 
the  objections  urged  against  them  by 
less  patient,  and  therefore  by  less  sober 
writers.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance, that  the  editorship  of  HeidV. 
as  well  as  of  Stewart's  works,  shoulq 
have  bi'en  entrusted  to  the  abilities  ani( 
care  of  Sir  William  llamilton-^a  nmn 
of  the  most  enlarged  erudition  and  sin. 
gular  precisifui  of  mind — who  has  been 
a'*  just,  as  determined  in  the  defence  of 
his  countrynntn.  lie  has  truly  state<l, 
an»l  clearly  refuted,  the  four  followiti^^ 
objections  a;iainst  tho  philosophy  of 
Dr.IW.I:_" 

1 .  That  he  (Heid)  has  assumed  gra- 
tuitously, in  all  his  reasonings,  that 
theory  concerning  the  human  soul 
which  the  scheme  of  materialism  calif 
in  question. 

2.  That  his  views  fend  to  damp  th^ 
ardour  of  philosophical  curiosity,  by 
stating  as  ultimate  facts  phenomena 
t?hich  may  be  resolved  into  principles 
more  simple  and  general 

3.  That  by  an  unnecessary  multipli- 
cation of  original  or  instinctive  pnn<^ 
ci^iles,  he  has  brought  the  science  of 
mind  into  a  state  more  perplexed  and 
unsatisfactor)  than  that  in  which  it  was 
left  by  I.«ocke  and  his  successors. 

4.  That  his  philosophy,  by  sanction- 
ing an  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the 
learned  to  the  voice  of  the  multitude» 
is  uoiinnNirtUe  to  •  wfith  of  tei  iw 
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quiry,  and  lends  additional  stabilit/  to 
popular  errorg. 

We  do  not  mention  these  objections 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  their  entire 
unsoundness,  but  simply  because  they 
are  good  evidenced  of  the  general  cha^ 
meter  of  Dr.  Heid's  philosophy.  They 
show  its  cautionary  and  pnicticid  ten- 
dencv;  and  hence  establish  one  ele- 
ment  at  least  bf  its  value.  Too  sober 
to  be  specula ti\'e,  it  shows  the  deep 
end  solemn  th inkers  who  fears  to  peril 
the  progress  of  trutli  by  the  hazard  of 
brilliHtit  and  attractive,  though  un. 
sound  genendisntion,  **  contrasting  the 
ino<]esty  and  caution  resulting  from 
habits  of  profound  thought  trith  that 
theoretical  intrepidity  which  a  blind, 
ness  to  insapemble  difficulties  has  a 
tendency  to  inspire:" — 

"  In  examining  these  principles  "  (intel- 
lectual and  active),  says  Dr.  lieid's  able 
editor,  *'  he  had  chiefly  in  view  a  vindication 
of  those  fundamental  laws  of  belief  wliicti 
form  the  ground- M;ork  ot  human  knowledge, 
against  the  attacks  made  on  their  authority 
In  some  nlodem  systems  of  scepticism,  leav- 
ing to  his  8ubc&s8or8  the  agreeable  task  of 
applying  tlio  pbllosopliy  of  the  mind  to  Its 
practical  uses. 

**  His  leading  deApji  was  e\Mdentl7.  to 
QTerthruw  tlie  niodfrn  system  of  scepiii-ism ; 
and,  at  ever^'  successive  Atep  of  his  progret^, 
liew  and  unexpected  liglits  break  in  on  his 
fundamental  principies. 

Our  early  impressions  of  the  value 
Btid  character  of  Dr.  Reid's  works 
trere  Just  those  stated  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton ;  subsequent  years  and  study 
bate  confirmed  them.  Some  variatioil 
of  judgment  with  respect  to  them 
Seems  to  have  existed  in  this  country. 
W6  catlhot  but  regard  it  as  a  fortunate 
circumstance,  or,  we  should  rather 
lay,  A  mo^t  wise  selection,  that  their 
latest  editor  is  a  man  who,  having  an 
Established  reputation,  is  likitly  to  in- 
fluence opinion  by  weight  of  authori- 
ty ;  though  it  is  much  more  to  be 
desired,  he  should  deterthine  wavering 
judgments  through  the  power  of  his 
arguments. 

**  Vigotx)us  efforts  of  the  conserva- 
tive power  of  philosof)hy  to  expel  the 
tnortal  poison  of  scepticism,"  Thus 
l^iks  Sir  James  Mackintosh  of  Reid, 
wltH  ^hotti,  in  this  etilogy,  he  asso- 
dates  Kant.  The  criticisni  is  just; 
the  great  —  for  it  is  great — praise 
which  it  conveys,  is  well  deserved.  All 
lioaohr  be  i^om  lorrers  of  truth  i6  th^ 
Mi  Wli$  li«f€  MiMSa  il  »t  tSMSr  llU^. 


In  contrast  with  the  sterling  worih  of 
the  Scotch  philosophy,  let  us  adducfl 
two  short  passnges  from  one  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  "sage 
and  timid  doctfines  of  Edinburgh," 
and  who  would  have  us  to  accept  his 
own  in  their  siead.  The  extracts  ar^ 
made  from  Henry's  translation  of 
Coussin,  because  it  is  a  work  of  much 
circulation  in  this  country.  The  au-: 
thor,  not  the  translator,  is  responsible 
for  the  statements : — 

"If  every  fact  of  consciousness  contains 
all  the  human  faculties,  sensibility,  free  ac- 
tivity, and  reason,  the  nie,  the  not  me,  and 
their  absolute  identity  :  and  if  every  fact  of 
consciousness  he  equal  to  itself,  it  fblldwS 
that  every  man  who  has  the  consciousness  of 
himself  possesses,  and  cannot  but  posf^ess,  all 
the  ideas  that  are  necessarily  contained  in 
consciousness.  Thus  every  man,  if  ha 
knows  bimsi'lf,  knows  all  the  r(.\<>t,  nature 
and  Goil  at  tho  same  time  with  himself. 
Every  man  believes  in  Iiis  own  existence ; 
every  man^  therffore,  believes  in  the  exis- 
tence of  the  world  and  of  God.  Every  mart 
thinks ;  every  man,  therefore,  thinks  God,  1^ 
Ive  may  so  express  it  [the  apology,  at  leastj 
was  well  thoUj;ht  ofj.  Every  human  pro- 
position reflecting  the  conSciousnesfs  reflects 
the  idea  of  unity  and  of  being  that  is  essen- 
tial to  consciousness ;  every  hnman  proposi- 
tion, therefore,  contains  God.  Every  mal| 
who  speaks,  speaks  of  Godj  and  every  word 
is  an  act  of  faith  and  a  hymn.  Atheism  is 
a  barren  formula,  a  negation  nvithout  reality, 
an  abstraction  of  the  mind  which  cannot 
assert  itself  without  self-destruction ;  for 
every  assertion,  even  though  negative,  is  k 
judgment  which  contains  the  ideas  of  bein^, 
and,  consequently,  God  in  his  fulness." 

Again — 

"  Reapon  then  is  literally  a  revelation,  a 
necessary  and  universal  ret-flatiori,  which  is 
warning  to  no  man,  and  which  eiilighteui 
every  man  on  his  coming  into  the  world  — - 
illuminai  omnem  homtnem  venientem  in 
hunc  tkunfhtm.  I^eason  is  the  necessary  me- 
diator between  God  and  man,  the  XiyBg  of 
Pythagoras  and  I'lato  —  the  Word  made 
flesh,  which  serves  as  the  interpreter  of  God 
and  the  teacher  of  man,  divine  and  human, 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  ab- 
sdhitu  God  in  his  ma|<  stic  individuality  [w^ 
should  have  supposed  that  any  theory  which 
even  suggested  such  an  idea,  and  made  this 
eaution  necessary,  carried  evidence  enough 
of  its  error  and  danger],  but  \m  uianifestaT 
(ion  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  it  is  not  the 
Being  of  beings,  but  it  is  the  revealed  God 
of  the  human  race.  As  God  is  never  want- 
ing to  the  human  race,  and  never  abandons 
it,  so  the  human  race  believes  in  Grod  with 
an  irrosistUilBm^'ahaltei^b^ftdb^n^  tUi 
ffloHjF  of  ftkuh  V  in  owH  UgulflC  xSKj* 
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Thus  an  Atheist,  while  using  argu- 
ments against  the  existence  of  God,  is 
really  not  only  proving  the  fact  which 
he  determinately  denies,  but  to  be  un- 
derstood, as  expressing  an  act  of  belief 
in  the  act  of  denial :  The  Deist's  bias- 
phemv  is  a  hymn  of  praise. 

This  surely  is  terrible  destruction  of 
the  essential  distinctions  between  truth 
and  falsehood,  between  right  and 
wrong.  No  doubt  this  author  was  a 
brilliant  writer,  and  an  accomplished 
man.  But  the  Christian  shudders  at 
the  levity  or  the  unbelief  which  thus 
tampers  with  the  sanctities  of  revela- 
tion, and  feels  pain  and  dread  lest  the 
susceptible  mind  of  generous  youth  be 
familiarised  with  a  mode  of  procedure, 
which  identifies  in  language,  and  unites 
in  association,  some  of  the  mostimpor- 
tant  truths  of  revelation  with  pagan 
error,  and  neo-Platonic  chaos.  Every 
student  of  ethics  has  felt  in  after  life, 
every  man  of  anxious  observation  sees, 
how  important  it  is  to  give  the  young 
mind  "  a  proper  set" — to  preoccupy  it 
with  vigorous,  healthful,  and  fructify- 
ing principles,  which  not  only  pre- dis- 
pose the  mind  to  value  truth,  but  en- 
able it  to  discern  and  embrace  it. 

*'  A  bonny  terrier  that,  sir ;  and  a 
fell  chield  at  the  vermin,  I  warrant 
him — that  is,  if  he's  been  well  entered, 
for  it  a*  lies  in  that." 

*'  The  lips  of  the  wise  drop  peai'ls." 
Dandie  Dinmont*s  here  dropped  one, 
which  for  practical  value  may  rank 
with  the  proverbs  of  sages.  The  set 
which  the  young  mind  gets,  the  early 
training,  it  **  a' lies  in  that " — 

**  Quo  Mmel  est  imbuta  reoeni.** 

Nothing  can  destroy  its  tenacious 
hold— 

**  Yon  may  break,  yon  may  ruin  the  TMe,  If  you 
irUli 
But  the  Ment  of  the  roeee  wiU  hang  round  it 
■tlU.'* 

To  our  view  of  the  matter,  our  youth 
are  more  likely  to  be  "  well  entered" 
through  sound  Scotch  philosophy  than 
by  showy  French,  or  '*  cloudcapt"  and 
subversive  German  metaphysics. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks 
by  an  issue  of  the  works  of  the  eloquent 
and  excellent  Dugald  Stewart,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Constable  and  Co., 
Edinburgh,  edited  b^  Sir  William  Ha- 
milton. This  is  doing  things  in  the 
proper  way.  Publishers  deserve  suc- 
cei8  who  make  every  effort  to  secure 
it    Stewwrt,  edited  by  Sir  W.  HimiU 


ton,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  op- 
portime  publications  which  could  be 
issued.  The  author  was  worthy  of 
the  editor,  and  the  publisher,  of  both. 
We  don't  like  the  economy  of  bad  print 
and  worse  paper,  which  test  our  eyes, 
while  the  subjects  try  our  understiuui. 
ing.  Either  is  enough  — the  union 
an  abomination.  AlK>ve  all  things, 
we  relish  "  reading  made  easy,"  when 
our  brains  are  at  work.  There  is  a 
sort  of  gentlemanly  deference  in  it  to 
one's  indolence,  which  is  irresistibly 
suasive.  If  we  must  read  metapbystcs, 
let  us  by  all  means  have  them,  as  cliildren 
their  powders,  in  a  spoonful  of  jam. 
We  should  refuse  a  request  to  a  man 
who  came  to  ask  it  in  his  dressing, 
gown.  Fine  clear  tvpe,  and  fair 
smooth  paper  touch  the  reader  in  a 
very  sensitive  way ;  it  is  like  proof 
that  a  man  is  in  earnest  when  ne  is 
*' soliciting  the  honour  of  your  acquaint- 
ance." He  puts  you  in  good  humour 
with  yourself,  and  therefore  with  him. 
It  is  like  soft  flattery  from  the  lip  of 
respect— you  can't  stand  it— the  gentle 
unction  is  too  much  for  ^ou.  It  is  the 
fine  varnish  which  brings  out,  but 
never  obscures,  the  beauties  of  a  pic- 
tuiie.  You  are  under  an  obligation  be- 
fore you  are  aware  of  it.  The  pub- 
lisher is  a  fine  fellow ;  a  reciprod^ 
treaty  sprines  up  between  us.  In  shorty 
we  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  read.    ^ 

Some  of  Stewards  writing  have 
been  for  a  long  time  out  of  print,  and 
have,  in  consequence  of  their  scarce* 
ness  and  value,  brought  large  prices, 
when  they  could  be  at  all  procured. 
It  was  a  very  serious  evil,  that  one  of 
the  best  popular  treatises  on  ethic% 
should  have  been  practically  unattain- 
able, especially  as  works  on  ethical 
science,  which  unite  sound  instruction 
with  the  attractions  of  a  graceful  style, 
are  not  easily  found.  Perhaps  the 
very  best  book  we  have  is  Stewart's 
philosophy  of  the  active  and  moral 
powers  of  man ;  yet,  through  a  copy- 
right difficulty,  it  has  not  been  repub- 
lidied.  As  a  book  of  elementary  in- 
struction it  is  most  valuable.  In  our 
University  we  are  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  a  mere  handbook  of  Stewart's 
ethics,  which  he  had  drawn  up  for  his 
classes.  The  want  of  the  larger  work 
has  been  supplied,  as  well  as  it  could 
be,  by  the  efficiency  of  the  valuable 
system  of  University  catechetical  lec- 
tures upon  the  manual  as  a  text-book. 
But  as  this  work  was  intended  only  aa 
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a  guide  to  those  students  who  had 
heard,  or  should  hear,  the  lectures  of 
Mr.  Stewart,  it  is  suited  rather  for 
suggestion  to  them  than  for  instruc- 
tion to  others ;  and  is  better  adapted 
to  be  a  help  to  memory  than  a  medium 
of  wide  information.  Subjects  of  inte- 
rest are  stated  and  alhided  to,  but  not 
sufficiently  discussed  and  explained  for 
those  entering  on  the  study  of  moral 
science.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then, 
that  the  present  publication  is  most 
opportune.  It  has  supplied  a  want 
long  existing,  and  very  seriously  felt. 
Stewart's  writings  have  peculiar  ex. 
cellencies,  though,  certainly,  some 
faults.  We  cannot  wholly  subscribe 
to  Madame  de  Stael*s  remarkable  eu- 
logy— "  The  works  of  Dugald  Stewart 
contain  so  perfect  a  theory  of  the  in. 
tellectual  faculties,  that  they  may  be 
considered  as  the  natural  history  of  a 
moral  being."  But  we  yield  our  whole 
assent  to  this  noble  and  well-earned 
encomium—*'  Those  who  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  initiated  by  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Stewart,  will  be  de- 
lighted to  add  that  they  are  blended 
with  so  many  lessons  of  gentle  and 
ennobhng  virtue  —  so  many  striking 
precepts  and  bright  examples  of  li- 
berality, high.mindedness,  and  pure 
taste,  as  to  be  calculated  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  to  make  men  love  good- 
ness and  aspire  to  elegance,  and  to 
improve  at  once  the  understanding, 
the  imagination,  and  the  heart." 

This  judgment  is  just,  and  points  out 
with  truth  and  eloquence,  the  special 
characteristics  of  Mr.  Stewart's  writ- 
ings. In  them  appeared  the  presid- 
ing object  of  his  heart,  and  the  con- 
stant  end  of  bis  exertions.  He  sought 
to  elevate,  while  he  endeavoured  to  m- 
struct.  The  lives  of  manv  eminent 
pupils  are  happy  testimonies  to  the 
grandeur  of  his  object,  and  the  success 
of  his  efforts.  He  never  forgot  that 
it  is  vain  to  sow  the  seed  without  la- 
bouring on  the  soil,  or  lost  sight  of  the 
great  moral  fact,  that  the  reception  of 
truth  depends  on  the  receptivity  of 
the  mind.  To  educate  was  not,  with 
him,  merely  to  impart  knowledge ;  but, 
by  raising  youth  above  the  love  of  low 
pursuits,  to  fit  it  for  a  manhood  of  use- 
fulness and  honour. 

Paley  is  very  popular ;  but,  happily 
for  his  reputation,  not  because  of  his 
ethics  —  we  wish  we  could  say,  not- 
withstanding them.  His  principles  of 
morality  can  never  ennoble— they  may 


be,  indeed,  those  which  commonly  in- 
fluence men,  but  they  are  not  those 
which  should  influence  them.  The  ex- 
perience  of  the  world  ma^  fifit  them 
as  being  the  ordinar}'  principles  of  con- 
duct ;  for  the  prevalence  of  selfishness 
is  both  a  fact  of  man's  history  and  a 
witness  to  his  shame  -—  but  moralbts 
should  never  lower  their  requirements 
to  the  level  of  their  expectations,  or 
be  content  to  describe  where  they 
shonld  endeavour  to  improve.  When 
practice  ordinarily  falls  short  of  prin- 
ciple, the  system  which  is  content  to 
accommodate,  must  be  powerless  to 
amend.  Faithful  only  to  the  fact  of 
man's  declension,  it  is  fatal  to  any 
hope,  through  it,  of  his  moral  im- 
provement, because  false  to  the  means 
of  cfiecting  it.  Paley's  system  of 
ethics  is  not  an  examination  of  man's 
constitution,  but  an  inferring  of  his 
principles  from  bis  conduct,  regardless 
of  the  fact,  that  just  (because  not 
confined  to  external)  observation  would 
show  man  as  he  is,  to  be  very  difierent 
from  man  as  he  ought  to  be.  It  is 
true  that  such  systems  are  evidences  of 
the  motives  and  principles  which  ordi- 
narily influence  mankind.  But  their 
value  is  mainly  this — that,  by  thus  es- 
tablishing the  prevalence  of  low  mo- 
tives, they  prove  the  necessity  of  ii\cul- 
cating  higher.  It  is  one  thing  to  de- 
scribe man  as  he  commonly  is ;  but  it 
is  another,  and  a  far  different  thing  to 
frame  from  such  description,  a  system 
of  ethics  which  serves  to  justify  the 
principles  it  ought  to  condemn ;  and  to 
perpetuate  the  declension  which  it  re- 
veals, and  should  endeavour  to  repair. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  of  great  importance 
that  we  should  know  by  experience  the 
actual  principles  of  human  conduct. 
It  is  more  important  we  should  ascer- 
tain, from  observation  of  our  internal 
constitution,  what  these  regulating 
principles  ought  to  be.  The  value  of 
that  former  knowledge  is  mainly  that 
it  proves  the  need  of  seeking  a  remedy 
for  the  evils  which  it  has  ascertained  to 
exist ;  the  value  of  the  latter  this — it 
shows  where  we  may,  at  least  in  part, 
find  it.  Experience  proves  that  there 
is  a  tendency  towards  a  standard  of  ac- 
tion which  is  below  the  indications  of 
man's  moral  nature.  That  fact  should 
not  be  made  the  basis  of  a  moral 
code  framed  in  accommodation  to  it, 
but  rather  be  urged  as  a  proof  of  the 
necessity  for  improvement,  and  as  a 
prelude  towards  its  achievement.     If^ 
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because  men  act  as  thougb  they  had 
really  no  moral  nature,  we  should  infer 
that  they  really  had  none,  this  would 
be  False  philosophy.  Since  it  would  be 
to  substitute  man's  conduct  for  his  con* 
stitution.  In  phyjiicai  matters  it  is 
true  to  say,  natura  vincitur  pareiulo; 
because  we  are  unable  to  $cuide,  anil 
must  obey.  Here  the  use  of  knowledge 
is,  that  it  enables  us  to  apply  the  facts 
and  laws  we  cannot  alter,  and  which 
neither  admit  nor  require  amendment. 
In  moral  matters  it  is  otherwise.  Na- 
turu  in  its  indications  is  diflcrent  from 
nature  in  its  dei'elopmcnt.  Conscience 
does  direct,  but  cannot  control.  It 
hns  authority,  but  not  power.  Bishop 
Butler,  with  Stewart,  who  adopts  his 
viewri,  distinguishes  two  senses  of  the 
word  "  nature."  In  one  of  these,  man 
18  a  law  to  himself;  in  the  other,  not. 
Paley  and  his  followers,  by  denying 
the  distinction,  destroy  the  founilaiions 
of  morality.  If  by  *'  nature"  be 
meant  the  Hggiegate  of  those  passions 
wliitrh  are  the  strongest,  and  most  in- 
fluence actions,  then,  as  these  are  vi- 
cious ones,  mankind  is,  in  this  sense, 
vicious  by  nnture.  But  if  we  mean  by 
the  word  '*  nature,"  man's  couiscience, 
or  moral  constitution,  then  the  reverse 
obtains — man  is,  in  this  sense,  a  law 
to  himself. 

Some,  whose  judgment  is  entitled 
to  respect,  have  here  objected  —  that 
by  such  distinction  Butler  contra. 
Tenes  the  great  Scriptural  testimony 
to  the  wide  sinfulness  of  man's  na- 
ture; because  representing  it,  it  is 
urged  in  a  more  favourable  light 
than  the  representations  of  revelation. 
The  charge  is  grave,  and  fatal,  if  true. 
AVith  all  becoming  respect  tor  men 
and  their  judgments,  we  feel  assured 
that  such  objections  are  not  either  just 
towanls  Huiler,  or  attentive  to  the  pe- 
culiar and  powerful  mo<le  in  which  the 
Scripture  proves  the  evil  of  man's  na- 
ture, and  shows  wherein  it  consists.  It 
never  does  this  by  proving  that  man 
has  no  moral  nature,  and  thus  annilii. 
lating  hid  res)K)n!<ibility  ;  but  it  esta- 
bli>lu*s  his  sin,  and  his  sinful  tendency, 
by  this  most  di>cisive  of  all  testimonies 
to  his  declension — that  <*  knowing  the 
judgment  of  God,  that  they  which 
commit  such  things  are  worthy  of  death, 
not  only  do  the  same,  but  have  plea- 
sure  in  them  that  do  them."  The  sin 
of  human  nature  i -4  never,  and  can  never 
be  shown,  by  denyiu«i  a  .^-ense  of  right. 
But  it  is  mightily  evidenced  in  contra- 


dieting  the  tense  of  right.  IX  if  in 
this — that  man  goes  against  his  convic- 
tions, and  defies  them.  It  is  that  t-he 
power  of  evil  prevaiU  over  the  oa/Ao. 
rity  of  right;  and  it  b  precisely  by 
awakening  this  strife  to  a  higher,  far 
higher  degree,  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
quickens  the  Chnstian  to  the  true 
knowledge  of  the  real  amount  of  thesin, 
which  alienates  him  from  Holiness. 
The  indwelling  sin  of  the  man  is  car- 
ried home  to  him  thus,  that  he  tcant- 
gresses  against  the  measure  of  mural 
intelligence  which  he  naturally  pos- 
sesses— not  only  violates,  but  corrupts  it. 
He  would  have  had  no  sin,  assuredly 
no  knowled'ie  of  sin,  and  therefore 
no  responsibility,  had  he  no  law.  But 
the  distinct  and  just  ground  of  hb  con- 
demnation, the  clear  and  unanswerable 
evidence  of  his  sin  is,  that  yielding  to 
the  power  of  evil,  he  sets  at  naught 
the  authority  of  conscience,  not  only 
so  yielding  to  evil,  but  taking  pleasure 
in  it,  notwithstanding  the  conviction  of 
just  and  impending  judgment.  Mani- 
festly this  is  the  Scriptural  proof  of  hu- 
man corruption  in  minds  uninfluenced 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  in  those 
who  are,  the  same  fact  —  namely^  the 
power  of  sin  to  prevail  against  coi^- 
viction  of  its  sinfulness  and  appre- 
hension of  its  consequences^-testifios 
to  the  Christian  the  same  truth  with 
far  higher  and  clearer  evidence,  be- 
cause he  is  taught  both  the  knowledj)e 
of  bin  and  the  power  of  sin,  to  an 
extent  unknown  naturally  to  the  mind. 
For  Heathen  and  Chrbtian,  the  proof 
that  man  is  evil  by  nature  repotes 
on  a  common  fact — the  strife  between 
knowledge  of  law,  and  violation  of 
it.  This  fact  is  forgotten  by  those 
who  impugn  Butler's  theory  of  hn- 
man  nature.  They  have  overlooked 
the  circumstance  that  he  dbtingaiahes 
between  two  senses  of  tho  word  na- 
ture —  between  **  jiower"  and  *•  au- 
thority;" and  is  so  far  from  contra- 
dicting Scripture,  that  ho  is  found  in 
beautiful  and  striking  harmony  with  it. 
Butler  and  Stewart  wouhl^  we  ap- 
pnrhend,  give  this  answer  to  the  ob- 
jection. The  former,  it  is  certain^ 
nmkes  the  distinction  between  the  two 
senses  of  the  word  ''nature.*'  to  bo 
a  capital  fact  of  his  system ;  and  it  is 
equally  sure  that  such  distinction, 
which  he  repeatedly  nmkes,  sho^s 
that  he  is  not  only  not  in  upfKi^ition  to 
the  Scriptures,  but  in  strict  accurUauoe 
with  thein. 
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.-  Ftfley  iin4  \^i*  s^diDol  discard  tbiB 
distinction.  He  denies  the  existence 
pf  a  moral  facultyx  proving,  as  Stewart 
judiciously  shows,  by  his  a.t tempt, 
not  only  that  he  did  not  disprove 
the  fnctj  but  that  he  did  not  eveq 
understand  thQ  question.  The  omis? 
sion  determined  Paley's  sy steal.  !( 
is  its  peculiarity  and  its  refutation. 
A  system  of  ethics  defaced  by  an 
omission  of  such  magnitude,  is  but  a 
code  of  rules  drawn  from  partial  obr 
servation,  generalising  into  principles 
|he  motiv«n»  which  ordinarily  prevail. 
It  is  a  description,  but  not  a  guide ; 
an  accommodation,  not  an  emendation. 
Far  beyond  Paley,  whose  sinewy  vi- 
gour of  style  can  never  make  amends 
for  the  depreciated  cast  of  his  ethical 
principles,  we  value  the  severe  and 
majestic  faithfulness  of  Butler,  and  the 
tempered  fire  of  the  eloquent  Stewart 
^men  who^  in  the  healthful  vigour  of 
their  sentiments,  give  a  testimony  to 
their  value,  and  by  the  reverence  and 
love  of  truth  which  thev  exhibit  and 
produce,  contrjbqte  to  the  instruction 
und  monU  advancement  of  their  race. 

There  have  Itean  men  of  higher  ge- 
Dius  and  deeper  analytic  discrimiiia- 
iiveness  than  Air.  Stewart ;  for  he  was 
one  more  likely  to  form  a  taste  than 
Ibund  a  school.  The  utility  and  at- 
tfactiveness  of  hU  writincrs  strike  us 
more  than  their  originality.  He  nirely 
|[Ses  the  attention  by  a  powerful  stroke, 
9r  indicates  the  po^ssion  of  tha(  cast  of 
p)ind  which  ponstrncts  its  own  sybtem. 
Wt)  get  hold  of  his  ideas  by  their  con- 
8t(|nt  presentation  through  repetitions, 
which  sometimes  weary,  though  they 
often  please.  He  seldom  places  a  truth 
before  us  as  a  lucid  whole,  or  unfolds 
a  principle  or  system  with  the  masterly 
seizure  of  their  saliencies  of  devi*lop- 
nient.  IIo  seemed  better  adapted  to 
^itfuse  the  knowledge,  and  generate 
ine  love  of  science,  by  the  irresistible 
prQpagnndjsn>  of  truthful  eloquence 
and  illustrious  example,  than  to  extend 
their  bounds  by  contributions  of  his 
own.  There  are  men  who  can  create 
systems,  but  cannot  create  a  taste 
for  them.  Science  is  unable  to  dis« 
pense  with  either  auxiliary.  It  is  per. 
naps  not  easy  to  say  to  which  of  the 
two,  the  direct  or  indirect  promo  vent 
of  her  progress,  she  really  owes  the 
most.  Stewart  could  scarcely  achieve 
the  first;  he  was  nearly  without  rival 
in  the  second.  Effecting  perhaps  less 
by  positive  cbntributio&s  of  new  truth 


towards  enlarging  the  domsin  of  the 
moral  and  metaphysical  sciences,  he 
has  done  more  for  their  progress,  by 
diffusing  knowledge,  by  producing^ 
directing,  and  sustaining  desire  and 
taste  for  t|iem,  than  any  other  philosor 
pher  of  like  wide  and  well-earned  re- 
putation. It  is  not  even  iniprobable 
that  his  fame  had  been  less  had  his 
originality  been  greater,  since,  in  all 
likelihood,  it  would  have  been  at  the 
cost  of  his  singular  usefulness. 

A  brief  sketch  of  hi^  ei^rlv  life  will 
show  that  he  was  a  man  of  that  great 
and  varied  ability  which  constitutes  the 
large  and  useful  cast  of  mind,  rather 
than  of  special  determination  towards 
tifiy  one  departu^ent  of  knowledge, 
which  evinces  peculiar  aptitude,  and 
occasions  special  excellence  in  it.  liu. 
gald  Stewart  was  born  at  Edinburgli 
on  the  2-ind  of  Novemberi  1733*  Ha 
was  son  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Matthew 
Stewart,  Professor  of  Afathematics  in 
the  College  of  Edinburgh.  By  hid 
father  he  was  early  initiated  into  geo? 
metry  and  algebra;  but  the  peculiap 
bias  of  his  niii.d  was  exhibited  during 
his  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  Dr. 
3tephenson,  then  Professor  of  Logic, 
and  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Adam  hw- 
guson,  who  filled  with  so  much  taleni 
the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy.  Ai 
the  age  of  eighteen  be  went  to  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  to  attend  iho 
lectures  of  pr.  ICeid,  who  was  theii 
sustaining,  smglehnnded,  the  honouB 
pf  that  seat  of  learning,  which  had,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  been  de« 

Srived  of  the  services  of  Dr.  Koberl 
impson*  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  and  Dr. 
Black.  In  the  session  of  I771-I77it 
he  attended  a  course  of  Dr.  Kcid's 
lectures,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  pro- 
secute, under  his  gn*f^t  master,  that 
iuiportant  science  whi(^  he  was  des- 
tined to  illustrate  and  ^xtemi.  The 
progress  which  he  here  made  in  his 
metaphysical  studies  was  proportioned 
to  the  aniour  with  which  l^e  devoted 
himself  to  the  sul^'ect;  and  not  con- 
tent with  listening  merely  to  the  in- 
structions ol  his  master,  he  showed 
the  bias  of  his  mind,  gave  evidence  of 
his  aptitude  for  such  subjects,  and  itif. 
dications  of  his  future  celebiity,  by 
composing  during  that  session,  at  the 
early  age  of  eightet  n,  his  admirable 
Essay  on  Dreaming,  which  he  subse- 
quently published  in  the  first  volume, 
of  hU  *' Philosophy  of  the  UumaA 
Mind.  I' 
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In  the  autumn  of  1771>  the  declin. 
ing  state  of  his  father's  health  made  it 
necessary  that  Mr.  Stewart  shojid  un. 
dertake  the  teaching  of  the  mathema- 
tical classes  during  the  ensuing  session. 
He  was  then  but  nineteen ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  high  reputation  of 
his  father,  the  great  success  of  the  son 
brought  an  additional  number  of  slu. 
dents  to  the  class.  In  1774»  he  was 
appointed  assistant  and  successor  to  his 
father.  This  office*  he  continued  to 
fill  until  1785,  when  his  father  died. 
In  1778,  when  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson 
was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
missioners  for  quieting  the  discords 
which  had  broken  out  in  America, 
Mr.  Stewart  undertook  to  supply 
his  place  during  the  session  of  that 
year.  This  occupation  was  the  more 
severe,  as  he  had  previously  pledged 
himself  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
on  astronomy,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
labours  of  his  two  mathematical  courses. 
Three  days  after  he  had  undertaken 
this  difficult  task,  he  commenced  his 
course  of  ethics ;  and  with  no  other 
preparation  but  that  which  he  was 
able  to  make  in  the  morning,  he  de- 
livered a  series  of  extempore  lectures, 
which  displayed  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree the  vigour  of  his  mind  and  the 
extent  of  his  general  information. 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  twenty- five  years, 
Mr.  Stewart  was  an  efficient  public 
lecturer  in  mathematics,  astronomy, 
and  ethics.  His  assiduity,  which  se- 
riously impaired  his  healtn,  was  equal 
to  bis  ability;  for  he  delivered  his 
lectures  in  these  three  courses  during 
the  same  session.  His  reputation  be- 
came so  great  that  several  of  the  £ng. 
lish  and  Scotch  nobility  were  desirous 
of  placing  their  sons  under  his  super- 
intendents. In  1784,  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  Dr.  Ferguson's  health, 
Mr.  Stewart  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  CoUe^re  of 
Edinburgh.  This  office  he  continued 
until  1810,  when,  upon  his  resignation, 
be  was  reappointed  joint  professor  with 
the  amiable  and  excellent  Dr.  Thomas 
Browne,  whose  early  death  in  1820 
was  a  serious  loss  to  the  science  which 
he  so  commended— 

**  Magno  dncetadine  •rgnmentonun.** 


His  death  was  followed  by  Mr.  Slew- 
art's  resignation  of  the  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  in  which  he  was  succeeded 
by  Professor  Wilson,  a  man  of  varied 
attainments  and  powerful  intellect,  ad- 
mired as  a  poet  and  distinguished  nsan 
orator.  —  Brewster* 8  Ed,  Journal  of 
Science, 

We  do  not  for  the  present  propose 
to  enter  on  any  examination  of  Mr. 
Stewart's  works.  But  the  following 
judgment  of  their  merits,  and  de- 
scription of  their  author's  peculiar 
excellencies  is  so  just,  that  we  give  it 
with  pleasure:— 

**  If  anything,"  says  an  able  writer  in  the 
Edinburgh  Jieview,  **  could  oountemct  the 
effect  of  those  and  some  otho*  causes,  and 
revive  in  England  that  taste  for  abstract 
speculation  for  which  it  was  once  so  di«tin- 
guiiihed,  we  should  have  expected  this  to  ba 
accomplished  by  the  publications  of  the  au- 
thor before  us.  The  great  celebrity  of  his 
name,  and  the  uniform  clearness,  simplicity, 
and  good  sense  of  his  statements,  might  in- 
deed have  failed  to  attract  those  whom  si- 
milar merits  had  never  tempted  to  lo(A  into 
the  pages  of  Locke  or  of  Berlieley.  Bat  tii* 
singular  eloquence  with  which  Mr.  Stewart 
has  contrived  to  adorn  the  most  unpromisiog 
parts  of  his  subject — the  rich  Kgfat  wliich  liia 
imagination  has  everywhere  thrown  in  with 
such  inimitable  judgment  and  efiect  -~  the 
warm  glow  of  moral  enthusiasm  which  he 
has  spread  over  the  whole  of  his  oomposi- 
tion,  and  the  tone  of  mildness,  dignity,  and 
animation  which  he  has  uniformly  sustained 
in  controversy  as  well  as  in  instruction,  ari 
m«its  which  we  do  not  remember  to  liaye 
seen  united  in  any  other  philosophical  writer, 
and  which  might  have  recommended  to  gs* 
ucral  notice  topics  far  less  engaging  than 
those  on  which  they  were  employed.  Hit 
former  work  on  the  *  Philosophy  of  tlie  Hn* 
man  Mind,*  has  accordingly  be^  more  read 
than  any  other  modem  book  on  such  soIh 
jects  ;  and  the  volume  before  us  (*  PhikMO« 
phical  Essays'),  we  think,  is  calculated  to 
be  still  more  popular.** — Ed,  Rev.^  zviL,  1 70. 

And  again,  as  truly,  and  more  nu 
nutely— 

**  This  discourse  is  the  most  splendid  of 
Mr.  Stewart*s  works,  and  places  tlie  author 
at  the  head  of  the  elegant  writers  on  pliiloso* 
phy  in  our  language.  The  discoorse  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  eom|K)sition  which  no  otlier 
living  writer   of  English    prose  has   ever 


*  Mr.  Stewart's  eminence  as  a  mathematician  is  shown  by  the  honourable  mention  made  of 
him  "as  a  diittin^uibhed  writer  in  the  hi^^her  departments  of  mathematics,**  in  the  Annoal 
Address  (Oct  1,  1828)  before  the  Royal  bodety  of  London,  by  iU  distinguished  FlresidMity 
Ur.  Gilbert  Davis. 
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cqoalled.  Few  writers  rise  with  more  grace 
from  a  plain  groundwork  to  the  passages 
which  require  more  animation  or  embellLih- 
ment  He  gives  to  his  narrative,  according 
to  the  precept  of  Bacon,  the  colour  of  the 
time,  by  a  selection  of  happy  expressions 
from  original  writers.  The  frequent  allu- 
sions to  tlie  ancient  literature  of  the  East  and 
the  West  are  becoming  ornaments  of  a  his- 
tory  of  letters.  Among  the  secret  arts  by 
which  he  diffuses  elegance  over  his  diction, 
it  ihav  be  more  useful  to  remark  the  skill 
which,  by  deepening  or  brightening  a  shade 
in  a  secondary  term,  or  by  opening  partial 
and  preparatory  glimpses  of  a  thought  to  be 
afterwards  unfolded,  unobservedly  heightens 
the  import  of  a  word,  and  gives  it  a  new 
meaning  without  any  offence  against  old  luie. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  philosophic  origi- 
nality may  be  reconciled  to  literary  stability, 
and  that  we  may  avoid  new  terms,  which 
are  generally  the  easy  resource  of  the  un- 
skilful or  the  indolent,  and  often  a  charac- 
teristic marie  of  writers  who  neither  know 
nor  love  their  language. 

**  He  remuids  us  of  the  character  given  by 
Cicero  of  one  of  his  contemporaries,  who 
expressed  *  refined  and  profound  thought  in 
•oft  and  transparent  diction.*    He  is  another 


proof  that  the  mild  sentiments  have  their 
eloquence  as  well  as  the  vehement  passions. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  name  a  work  in  wliich 
so  much  refined  philosophy  is  joined  with  so 
fine  a  fancy,  and  so  much  elegant  literature 
with  such  a  delicate  perception  of  the  distin- 
guishing excellencies  of  great  writers,  and 
with  an  estimate,  in  general  so  just,  of  the 
service  rendered  to  knowledge  by  a  succes- 
sion of  philosophers.  It  is  per%'aded  by  a 
philosophical  benevolence  which  keeps  up 
the  ardour  of  bis  genius,  without  disturbing 
the  serenitv  of  his  mind.  It  is  felt  in  bis 
reverence  for  knowledge,  in  the  generosity  of 
his  praise,  and  the  tenderness  of  his  censure. 
It  is  still  more  sensible  in  the  general  tone 
with  which  he  relates  the  successful  progress 
of  the  human  understanding  among  many 
formidable  enemies.  Those  readers  are  not 
to  be  envied  who  limit  their  admiration  to 
particular  parts,  or  to  excellencies  merely 
literary,  without  being  warmed  by  the  glow 
of  that  honest  triumph  in  the  advancement 
of  knowledge,  and  of  that  assured  faith  in 
the  final  prevalence  of  truth  and  justice, 
which  breathe  through  every  page,  and 
give  the  unity  and  dignity  of  a  moral  purpose 
to  the  whole  of  this  classical  work." — Ed, 
JRev,f  vol.  xxvii.  p.  191. 
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To  trace  the  windings  of  German  in- 
trigue in  the  great  events  which  now 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  world, 
would  be  a  task  as  wearisome  for  the 
writer  as  the  reader,  and  to  the  full  as 
uaprofitable  to  both.  Unceasing  in- 
ter^hange  of  notes,  vague  propositions, 
often  withdrawn  before  formally  ofifer- 
ed  for  acceptance,  explanations,  sug- 

Sestions,  and  demands  have  been  ban- 
ied  back  and  forward  from  Berlin  to 
Vienna,  with  a  decree  of  craft  and 
subtlety  that  have  given  an  air  of  se- 
rious deliberation  to  a  course  of  policy 
the  most  false  and  treacherous  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive. 

We  do  not  now  advert  to  Prussia. 
That  country  has  unmistakably  avowed 
her  policy,  and  thrown  in  her  lot  with 
Russia.  We  may  dispute  the  wisdom 
of  such  a  course  ;  we  may  doubt  how 
far  the  nation  itself  is  a  concurrent 
party  to  this  act  of  its  rulers ;  but  we 
cannot  accuse  of  duplicity  those  who 
have  frankly  declared  they  feel  no 
sympathy  in  our  cause,  and  that  their 
liopea  aad  wiahea  are  for  our  enemy. 


Not  so  Austria.  Whatever  might  be 
the  result  of  Russian  supremacy  in  the 
East,  there  is  not  a  country  in  Europe 
upon  which  this  domination  would 
press  so  heavily  and  so  fatally  as  the 
Austrian  empire.  It  is  not  alone  that 
the  great  river  which  forms  the  high- 
road of  her  commerce,  would  be  en- 
tirely in  the  possession  of  a  powerful 
and  despotic  neighbour.  It  is  not 
that  a  weak  and  unprotected  frontier 
would  be  exposed  to  the  aggressions  of 
a  State  eminently  given  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  an  ambitious  will ;  but  in 
the  very  character  and  constitution  of 
her  motley  population,  where  the 
Slavach  element  so  largely  predomi- 
nates, Austria  would  experience  a  pe- 
ril that  no  other  danger  could  vie  with. 
The  aspects  of  this  question  are  far 
too  various  to  permit  us  to  enter  upon 
their  consideration  here.  Fortunately 
there  is  little  occasion  to  insist  upon  a 
point  which,  in  all  the  discussions  the 
question  has  undergone,  has  never  yet 
been  disputed — viz.,  that  to  Austria 
there  is  no  such  danger  ^m  any  qoar- 
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ter  as  from  Russian  suprertiacy,  and 
that  all  her  interests  and  all  her  policy 
dictate  the  most  energetic  resistance  to 
Miii!Covitc  domination. 

'^J'liat  this  impresiiion  has  been  the 
guidinur  instinct  of  some  of  the  first 
statesmen  of  Austria,  we  can  ourselves 
vouch  for.  That  a  dread  of  Russian 
influence— an  almost  superstitious  ter- 
ror of  its  approach — has  occupied  their 
minds  for  years  past,  is  no  secret  to 
any  one  wLo  hus  mingled  in  the  poli- 
tical society  of  Vieima.  \\  ith  this 
sentiment,  no  man  has  been  more 
thoroughly  penetrated  than  the  vete- 
ran politician  whose  wise  counsels 
were  for  so  many  years  the  directing 
cenius  of  Austrian  policy.  Metternicn 
iiimself,  to  whom  ignorance  has  so 
often  reproached  the  stain  of  a  despo- 
tic policy,  has  long  been  sensible  of  the 
hateful  consequences  of  this  Russian 
iniluence  ;  ami  poor  Haction,  one  of 
the  ablest  and  honestest  of  Austrian 
stjitesmen,  paid  the  terrible  penalty  of 
his  reason,  by  an  inc-fTectual  stru^igle 
against  the  growing  ascendancy  of  the 
Czar. 

This  is  not  the  place,  nor  is  now  the 
tlmct  to  enter  uf)on  the  question  of  the 
Hungarian  riivolutioti.     That  the   re- 
proaches Austria  would  heap   upon  us 
for   furthering    that    movement     are 
baseless  and  unsupported,  by  no  means 
secures  us  a<rainst  their  l)einjr  perfectly 
believed.      Take  an  Austrian  of  any 
rank,  and  ask  his  opinion   of  English 
policy  during  that  period,  and  you  will 
have  but  the  one  answer.      The  ques- 
tion, indeed,  will  not  always  l)e  a  safe 
one  for  those  who  like  calm  discussion. 
We  have  heard  it  argued  with  a  degree 
of  angry  warmth,  that  scarcely  conde- 
scendfd    to   measui-e   its    expressions, 
and  evfu  went  so  far  as  the  indulgence 
of  a  hope,  that  a  day  of  retribution  for 
such  wronss  might  yet  arise.    It  is  no 
•nudl  pemuty  an  Englishman  pays  fur 
the  iinfetteri'd  freedom  of  the  press  at 
home,  that  all  its  statements  are  re- 
0(*ive<l  abroad  as  authentic  avowals  of 
English  ])()li('y  and  English  feeling.  To 
endeavour  to  explain  that  these  are  but 
matters  of  opinion,  which  each  man  is 
nt  liberty  to  express  in  his  own   way, 
would   be   tlie  most    hopeless    of  all 
task«.     An  Austrian  could  as  soon  be- 
lieve that  the  law  of  the  land  could  be 
administered  at  the  dictation  of  popu- 
lar  will,  as  that  the  question  of  Stale 
policy  could    be  canvassed  and    ar- 
fwgneflby  pidili^joumaUsm.  .   . 


There  whs,  indeed,  in  Englandy  a 
very  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  felt 
for  the  Hungarians  —  some  of  this 
was  false,  some  exaggerated.  The 
language  of  many  of  our  joumab 
was  intemperate,  and  unfair,  as  regard- 
ed the  general  character  of  Austrian 
rule ;  but  so  far  as  we  know,  that  is,  to 
far  as  Blue-books  will  teach  usi  tl^ere 
isno  just  ground  for  arraigning  the  Go- 
yemment  for  any  furtherance  of  this 
great  struggle,  nor  is  there  a  single 
well-founded  accusation  to  be  broiight 
against  the  much-maligned  Lord  PuU 
nierston. 

It  matters  little,  however,  that  the 
charge  is  unprovable.  The  nation 
has  already  adopted  i(;  the  nobles 
have  acted  upon  the  conviction,  ii^ 
every  event  of  a  social  nature ;  the 
army  have  made  it  a  watchwoi-d  ;  and 
the  peo[)le  cling  to  the  assurance  as 
their  one  solitary  gleam  of  hope,  in 
the  sympathising  interest  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation.  Hence  we  see,  that  while 
the  national  interests  of  Austria  should 
decide  her  against  any  alliance  with 
Russia,  all  her  instincts  of  feeling, 
and  all  her  pride  as  a  nation,  point 
diainetrically  in  an  o])posite  directigr^ 
Should  the  alternative  of  adoption  be- 
tween these  two  iiiHuences  arise  in 
countries  with  popular  institutions, 
freetlom  of  speech  and  liberty  of  dis- 
cussion would  weigh  well  the  balance^ 
and  determine  on  the  cours6  of  actioi}} 
but  in  a  state  like  Austria,  where  thtt 
peo[)le  are  unrecognised — where  their 
will,  their  passions,  their  hopes  and 
fears  go  for  nothing—  all  is  lefi  to  tb# 
unfettered  impuUes  of  Govcrnnieiit» 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  halting^ 
undecided,  doulitful  polioy,  pressed  by 
the  contending  and  opposite  forces  of 
material  advantagi»>  and  smoulderingi 
but  deep  resentment. 

That  Austria  should  ever  Iihyo  been 
supposed  true  to  our  cause  and  a  welU 
wisher  to  our  arms,  was  an  ofiinioa 
which  few  Englishmen  with  the  advan* 
tages  of  |>ersonal  knowle<ige  could 
concur  in  ;  and  }  et  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  cherished  notion  of  our  Goi 
Ternment  at  home.  Lonl  Claren<lon, 
with  all  the  sources  of  peculiar  jnfur* 
mation  at  his  commafid,  unhesitatingly 

Jn*ocIaime<]  this  conviction,  l^rd  Johf| 
inssell  himself  declared  his  firuiesi 
n'liance  on  Austrian  co-o{)cnitionT 
AVheru  they  di^rovered  the  signs  of 
this  salisfymg  belief  —  whenee  they 
dnw  Uua  opmftortaUo  umuhumnmI  H 
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very  diffipul|  ip  |i^j.  Assuredly,  not 
from  the  recognised  declarations  pt' 
the  Austrian  Government;  as  little 
from  the  candour  and  openness  of 
their  officinls.  Perhaps  it  was  from 
the  palpable  tone  of  society  at  Vienna^ 
where  to  be  English  was  to  be  pro- 
scribed ;  perhaps  from  the  treatment 
exjierienced  by  every  traveller  of  our 
nation  unfortunate  enough  to  be  at 
the  mercy  of  Austrian  petty  despotism; 
perhaps  in  the  insulting  language  and 
demeanour  of  the  Austrian  army,  un- 
measured in  the  offensive  criticisms  of 
our  troops ;  or  perhaps  it  was  in  the 
friendly  columns  of  a  press  that  depre- 
ciated our  successes  with  the  same  in- 
genuity that  it  exalted  ^ny  petty  ad. 
\'antages  liussia  had  obtained  over  us. 
If  these  were  not  the  inspirations  of 
the  pleasant  doctrine^  we  know  not 
where  to  seek  for  them  1 

Of  the  general  tamper  and  tone  in 
which  Austrians  treated  our  quarrel 
with  Russia,  we  can  speak  confidently, 
and  as  confidently  declare,  that  we 
never  met  with  one  of  any  rank  in  the 
service,  or  any  position  in  the  State, 
who  did  not  frankly  proclaim,  that 
however  little  he  liked  Kussia,  he  liked 
us  still  less;  ^nd  that  he  deemed  the 
qut^stion  at  issue  was  not  the  possible 
supremacy  of  the  Cznr  in  Turkey, 
but  the  groat  struggle  between  mo- 
narchy on  one  hand,  and  democracy 
and  its  results  on  the  other. 

As  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened 
in  our  history,  that  out  of  our  wars 
have  grown  combinations  and  events 
which  have  mainly  tended  to  our  n^- 
tional  greatness,  there  is  a  pretty 
general  disposition  on  the  part  of  all 
foreigners  to  attribute  to  us  a  far 
more  prophetic  policy  than  we  really 
pursue.  Ascribing  to  our  foi'esight 
the  casualties  that  have  redounded  to 
our  benefit,  they  harass  their  ingenuity 
to  divine  what  new  device  of  craft  and 
subtlety  we  have  fallen  upon,  and  by 
what  new  artifice  ^*La  Perfide  Albion'* 
is  about  to  impose  upon  Europe.  Some 
of  the  solutions  of  our  present  policy 
in  the  East  are  striking  illustrations  of 
^lese  strange  ima;;inings.  Wearied  of 
supposing  that  it  is  our  dread  of  Rus- 
0ian  invasion  in  the  north  of  India  that 
has  suggested  our  sudden  ailection  for 
Turkey,  the  Austrians  have  now  dis- 
covered  the  true  cause  of  our  policy. 
England,  they  say,  aspires  to  maritime 
supremacy ;  ip  thi^  her  only  real  riv^l 
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^id  of  France,  she  has  -^ucceedcd  jq 
annihilating  the  Russian  navy,  she  l)a9 
no  longer  anything  to  fear,  and  can, 
at  her  own  fitting  opport^nIty,  fall 
upon  her  late  ally,  and  thus  attain  to 
the  undisputed  mastery  of  the  oce^n* 
It  might  possibly  occur  to  less  inge- 
nious intelligences,  that  Great  Britain 
hits  not  so  much  to  dread  from  the 
fieets  thut  lie  chained  under  the  pro- 
tecting guns  of  Cronstadt,  at^d  are 
sunk  many  a  fathom  beneath  the  waters 
of  Sebastopol.  Commoner  mind^ 
might  discover  that  a  navy  that  darea 
not  venture  out  to  sea  can  scarcely 
contest  a  maritime  supremacy;  but 
gifted  faculties  discern  through  these 
apparent  signs  of  weakness  tJie  evi- 
dences of  power,  and  boldly  proclaim 
that  the  Russian  of  18o4  is  the  same 
unconquerable  f^yQ  as  he  was  found  to 
be  in  the  year  1812. 

Puerile  and  unsupported  by  even 
the  shadow  of  a  proof  as  this  supposi- 
tion is,  we  have  heard  ir,  we  dare  not 
say  how  many  times,  gravely  alleged 
and  as  gravely  admitted.  Indeed,  the 
less  possible  an  assumption  is  the 
more  readily  will  it  be  believed  as  the 
explanation  of  that  cunning  policy  by 
which  Perfidious  Britain  always  ac- 
complishes her  ends.  One  success,  also, 
generally  attends  these  absurd  theo- 
ries— they  are  too  great  insults  to  rea.- 
son  to  admit  of  calm  denial,  they  ar^ 
too  gross  outrages  on  intelligence  to 
suggest  a  patient  refutation. 

Our  only  object  in  alluding  fp 
these  things  here  is,  to  show  that  no 
possible  doubt  need  ever  have  existed 
in  any  reasonable  mind  as  to  the  feel- 
ing  entertained  by  Austria  towards  us. 
The  score  of  the  grievances,  althoug(i 
dating  from  a  very  recent  date,  is 
suthciently  long.  The  reception  ex- 
tended to  Kossuth  and  his  followerSf 
the  assault  on  Marshal  Uaynau,  went 
probably  farther  to  embitter  this  sen- 
timent than  any  grave  political  act 
could  have  done.  In  fact,  it  was  paj- 
pable  that  in  no  country  of  Europe 
did  the  name  of  Englishman  suggest 
8ucl>  measures  of  severity,  and  even 
insult,  as  in  the  dominions  of  the  Aus- 
trian Emperor.  Nor  was  the  practice 
of  these  annovances  unknown  to  our 
Government.  The  vexatious  exactions 
of  custom-house  ofiUcers  and  passport- 
people  formed  no  small  share  of  the 
work  of  our  legations  abroad  ;  and 
ministers  and  secretaries  of  our  diife- 
rffit  fni8gi9nff  well  knoyf  the  pieasiures 
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of  corresponding  with  the  officials  of 
the  most  stubborn  of  all  bureaucracies. 

The  measures  of  severity  extended 
to  our  countrymen  in  Tuscany  are 
well  known,  and  equally  well  under, 
stood  is  their  source  in  the  hatred  of 
Austria.  Now,  remen)l)ering  uU  these 
things,  and  well  weighinji^  their  im- 
portance, it  is  curious  to  see  why  our 
Government  should  ever  have  con- 
fided  in  Austria,  and  why  we  should 
have  accepted  the  most  e(|uivocal  and 
evasive  promises  as  good  and  safe  assur- 
ances of  her  co-operation  and  alliance. 

From  the  very  day  and  hour  the 
Russians  crossed  the  Pruth,  her  con- 
duet  has  been  false  and  treacherous. 
Always  projecting  a  line  of  action  to 
be  taken  under  certain  eventualities, 
she  lias  as  constantly  evaded  the  per- 
formance  when  these  eventualities 
arose,  by  the  pretext  that  meanwhile 
new  combinations  had  occurred,  and 
new  circumstances  taken  place.  Now 
it  was  a  confidential  communication 
from  Russia,  that  nothing  was  intended 
by  her  beyond  a  mere  "demonstra- 
tion ;*'  now  it  was  simply  a  mode  of 
hastening  negotiations  by  the  assump- 
tion of  a  "material  guarantee."  Later 
on,  it  was  a  grave  complaint  that  the 
Western  Powers  had  entered  the  Bos- 
phorus.  In  fact,  subterfuge  and  de- 
ception at  every  step  marked  the  course 
of  negotiations  which  none  but  a  Lord 
Westmoreland  could  have  conducted 
without  frankly  declaring  them  an  in- 
sult to  his  nation,  and  an  outrage  to 
common  sense. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  ally, 
France,  never  concurred  in  these  de- 
lusions. It  is  even  said,  that  the  only 
coldness  in  our  relations  with  her  arose 
on  this  very  point — the  degree  of  trust 
to  be  reposed  in  Austria ;  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  urgently  insisting  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  distinct  pledge  of  her 
future  intentions,  and  a  categorical 
assurance  of  what  hur  scene  of  action 
would  be. 

By  what  arguments  this  opinion  was 
overruled,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
They  could  scarcely  have  been  founded 
in  any  conBdence  in  Austrian  friend, 
ship.  Every  despatch  that  reached 
Downlng-strcet  might  have  aided  in 
dispelling  such  an  illusion.  They  may 
then  have  reposed  on  some  imaginary 
neces>ity  to  temporise  with  this  power, 
and  pOv'^sibly  by  the  force  of  eventu- 
alities to  draw  her  over  to  our  side. 
With  this  vieWf  perhaps,  too,  we  dis« 


conraged  the  employment  of  refugees 
in  the  Turkish  army,  and  rejected  the 
services  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished  leaders  of  the  Hungarian 
Revolution.  We  even  condescended 
to  hold  stem  language  to  Italy,  and 
gave  Lombardy  to  understand  that  we 
no  longer  looked  with  such  abhorrence 
on  the  Austrian  rule  in  the  north  of 
Italy.  It  was,  doubtless,  but  fair  deal, 
ing  not  to  disturb  the  peaceful  state  of 
an  ally*s  dominions .— .  but  was  she  an 
ally?  —  there  is  the  entire  question. 
Has  Austria  played  any  other  part» 
throughout  these  negotiations  and  the 
war  that  followed  them,  than  that  of 
a  Russian  agent?  Where  was  her 
friendship  for  the  Western  Powers, 
when  the  Russians  crossed  the  Danube, 
and  might  have  been  taken  in  the  flank 
by  an  Austrian  army,  and  thus  strate- 
getically  checkmated  ?  Where,  when 
the  Greek  insurrection  was  hatching  at 
Munich,  at  the  very  moment  of  the 
young  Emperor's  marriage  with  a  Ba- 
varian  princess  ?  Where,  again,  was 
her  friendship  —  where  even  her  ho- 
nesty, when  from  the  port  of  Leghorn 
—garrisoned  by  Austrian  soldiers,  and 
still  in  state  of  siege — armed  followers 
of  the  Greek  revolt  sailed  forth  to  join 
the  insurgents  ?  These  are  very  troo- 
blesome  facts  to  reconcile  with  friend- 
ship and  good-will  to  our  cause.  We 
speak  not  of  the  tone  maintained  to- 
wardd  all  our  legations  abroad  by  the 
Ministers  of  Austria— -a  tone  of  cold 
distrust,  sufficient  to  show  that,  in  our 
hopes,  our  fears,  and  our  expectations, 
they  had  neither  part  nor  sympathy. 

It  would  almost  appear  as  if  miscon- 
ception and  mistake  were  destined  to 
preside  over  every  step  in  this  unhappy 
struggle,  and  that  we  only  escaped 
from  one  illusion  to  find  ourselves  in 
conflict  with  another.  We  by  no  means 
desire  to  raise  the  oft- mooted  question 
of  whether  the  war  was  necessary,  or 
at  least  inevitable.  The  quarrels  of 
nations,  like  those  of  individuals,  oc- 
casionally involve  matters  of  "  amowr 
propre'*  to  an  extent  that  retreat  is 
impossible  without  dishonour,  and  each 
party  addresses  himself  to  a  combat 
that  in  secret  he  knows  to  have  been 
evitable.  That  an  earlier  demonstra- 
tion of  firmness  on  our  part  would  bare 
prevented  the  war,  there  are  few  now 
to  dispute.  The  Russian  Emperor 
totally  miscalculated  the  spirit  of  our 
country,  in  supposing  that  any  amount 
of  its  material  interests  would  have 
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blinded  Englishmen  when  a  question 
of  personal  honour  was  in  view.  Ue 
disbelieved  also  the  possibility  of  a 
French  alliance,  or  clung  to  the  hope 
that  such  a  union  could  never  be  lasting 
nor  solid. 

But  were  we,  on  our  side,  free  of 
similar,  or  even  greater  errors?  Is 
not  every  estimate  we  have  formed 
of  Kussia  a  gross  blunder  ?  We  have 
measured  her  by  a  European  standard, 
and  calculated  every  eventuality  that 
might  befall  her  by  the  gauge  ot  Euro- 
pean interests.  We  have  persuaded 
ourselves  that  the  same  means  of  at- 
tack that  succeed  elsewhere  must  ne- 
cessarily prevail  against  her,  totally 
forgetting  that  there  is  not  a  single 
question  of  her  polity,  her  trade,  her 
finances,  and  her  social  condition,  that 
is  not  diametrically  the  reverse  of  our 
own. 

Newspaper  writers  have  grown  pa- 
thetic over  the  sad  serfdom  that  is 
drafted  into  the  ranks  of  the  Czar's 
armies,  torn  from  their  homes  and  fa- 
milies to  perish  in  some  far  away  land ; 
but  they  have  forgotten  to  commemorate 
the  burning  fanaticism  of  these  simple 
peasants,  the  holy  zeal  for  their  Church, 
and  their  devotion  to  their  Emperor. 
They  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that 
this  war  has  been  popularised  by  every 
appeal  to  Russian  nationality.  To 
this  enthusiasm  we  have  nothing  to 
oppose,  save  the  splendid  heroism  of 
our  troops,  who  really  know  nothing 
of  the  cause  for  which  they  combat.— 
the  Allies  are  fighting  the  Russians 
because  the  Russian  guns  and  squa- 
drons are  drawn  up  agaiust  them. 
What  do,  or  what  by  possibility  could, 
our  soldiers  know  of  Muscovite  ambi- 
tion, the  balance  of  power,  and  the 
rest  of  it  I  Now,  doubtless,  the  brav. 
ery  of  such  forces  is  a  fund  upon  which 
we  may  draw  at  willl  There  is  not 
an  effort  of  human  endurance,  there 
is  not  an  action  or  an  exploit  of  human 
daring  and  energ}',  that  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  such  men.  Still  let  us 
not  undervalue  the  sentiment  that  per- 
vades our  enemy,  and  ntakes  him  fancy 
himself  a  holy  martyr  in  the  great 
cause  of  his  Church.  It  would  be  a 
fatal  error  to  imagine  that  we  owe 
this  war  to  the  mere  ambition  of  the 
Czar :  we  owe  it  to  the  instincts,  the 
passions,  and  the  hopes  of  the  old 
Russian  party — the  strongest  and  most 
cohesive  element  of  the  nation.  By 
tbem  and  by  the  priefthood  bai  thif 


struggle  been  suggested ;  the  Emperor 
is  but  the  head  of  a  movement,  too 
powerful  even  fur  him  to  resist,  were 
ne  so  inclined.  Another  mistake  have 
we  made,  and  by  no  means  an  unim- 
portant one  —  it  is  in  supposing  that 
our  blockade  of  the  northern  ports  has 
greatlv  damagetl  the  commerce  of  Rus- 
sia ;  the  real  fact  being,  that  we  have 
but  thrown  their  trade  into  new  chan- 
nels,  and  directed  land  wise  what  for- 
merly  went  seaward,  to  the  inconceiv- 
able benefit  of  Prussia,  who  assuredly 
is  not  over.zealous  for  our  interests. 
Everything  in  this  land  of  snows  and 
serfdom  is  strange,  anomalous,  and 
unlike  all  the  rest  of  the  world  :  even 
her  greatness  has  been  accomplished 
by  reverses  and  defeats,  and  not  by 
victories.  Peter  the  Great  capitulated 
on  the  Pruth  ;  Catherine  effected  the 
conquest  of  the  Crimea  by  a  long  se- 
ries of  disasters.  Uow  was  Poland 
subdued  —  the  French  army  of  1812 
annihilated — but  by  the  steady  and  per. 
sistent  endurance  of  misfortune,  a 
power  to  survive  the  calamities  that 
enfold  both  the  conqueror  and  the 
conquered  !  This  is  the  real  strength 
of  Russia ;  this  is  an  element  of  resist- 
ance that  will  always  make  aggressive 
war  upon  her  the  most  harassing  and 
exhausting  of  all  undertakings. 

Let  us  manfully  confront  this  ques- 
tion,  and  ask  ourselves,  what  have  we 
done,  if  Sebastopol  should  fall  to-mor- 
row ?  We  have,  doubtless,  inflicted 
a  great  blow  on  the  Imperial  power, 
and  destroyed  the  naval  supremacy  of 
Russia  in  the  Black  Sea.  But  are  we 
the  nearer  to  a  Peace  ?  Are  we  more 
likely  to  find  the  Emperor  more  trac- 
table in  his  reverses,  than  when  deem, 
ing  himself  all  powerful  ?  Assuredly 
not ;  and  still  less  should  we  expect 
the  Russian  people  disposed  to  accept, 
as  an  inevitable  evidence  of  their  inte- 
riority,  the  fall  of  a  fortress,  of  whose 
very  whereabouts  they  are  ignorant. 
To  undei'stand  the  conflict  we  are  en. 
gaged  in,  let  us  bear  in  mind,  that 
public  opinion,  at  least  as  understood 
in  our  country,  has  no  existence  )n 
Russia.  The  word  of  the  Czar  is  the 
fii'st  article  of  their  creed ;  the  buUe- 
tin  of  his  lieutenant  an  incontroverti- 
ble document.  We  need  go  no  farther 
back  than  to  the  7Vi)et<m«  celebrated  to 
commemorate  the  victory  on  the  Alma, 
to  show  us  how  far  truth  and  fact  are 
likely  to  iuilueuce  the  public  mind  of 
that  people. 
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Let  US  not  for  a  moment  bo  misun. 
derstood,  nor  supposed,  while  thus 
enumerating  the  difficulties  ofourpo- 
fiitioii,  to  he  the  advocates  of  any  sub- 
missive policv.  We  are  at  war,  now : 
the  (piestion  is  no  longer  whether  the 
war  was  a  wise  or  an  unwise  ont*  — 
whether  evitable  or  the  reverse.  The 
point  to  be  considered  alone  is,  how 
iHJSt  to  meet  our  enemy.  We  live  in 
a  land  of  free  discussion,  and  where 
each  is  at  liherty  to  arraign  the  acts 
of  our  rulers,  the  wisdom  of  their  mea- 
sures, nay ,  even  to  criticise  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  gallant  sohliers.  Op- 
posed to  us  we  have  a  nation  actuated 
by  one  impulse,  directed  by  one  will, 
neither  daring  to  question  nor  inquire. 
With  us  a  war  will  be  always  a  battle- 
ground for  rival  parties  ;  and  to  men 
whose  patriotism  or  policy  may  shame 
them  from  disputing  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  a  hundred  questions  will  arise 
as  to  the  conduct  of  operations,  the 
skill,  the  energy,  and  the  promptitude 
that  have  guided  them.  I^'t  us 
march  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  the 
enemy  in  the  House  as  we  could  do  in 
the  fii'ld !  I^et  us  prove  that  the  Sf)int 
of  that  liheriv,  of  which  we  boast  so 
prouiily,  is  no  impediment  to  our  pa- 
triotism —  let  us  discuss  freely,  but 
never  hamper  the  aciion  of  our  (iovern- 
ment.  Such  a  strufjjjie  as  we  are  en- 
gaged  in  will,  necessarily,  demand 
great  sacrifices;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  thiit  the  nation  will  make  them. 
The  real  difficulty  will  be,  to  make 
those  smaller  saci  ifices  of  personal 
feeling  and  individual  opinion,  \>hich 
make  of  each  bvstander  a  critic  of 
passing  events.  IVlty  diflerences  of 
Ofunion,  the  most  trivial  dis<'n>pancie8 
of  judgment,  are  seized  upon  by  the 
lins>ian  press  as  evidences  of  a  divided 
state  of  public  opinion  on  the  war; 
and  such  a  letter  as  Mr.  Bright  wrote 
a  short  time  since  is  calculated  fy  cause 
irreparable  damage  to  the  cause  of 
truth. 

'i'here  are  but  two  methods  in  which 
a  war  with  Russia  can  be  conducted. 
The  invasion  of  the  interior,  and  the 
destruction  of  her  strongholds  is  one ; 
to  array  against  her  the  liberal  force 
of  European  feeling,  is  the  other.  The 
expel  ience  of  the  great  Napoleon 
should  be  final  as  to  the  possible  suc- 
cess of  the  first  of  these.  'J'he  same 
policy,  the  same  resources,  the  same 
snows  and  ice  that  overthrew  the  grand 
army  are  yet  in  waiting  for  ito  bu^oM* 


sor.  Let  us  not  adrentnre  upon  96 
hopeless  an  enterprise.  The  conquest 
of  the  Crimea,  the  occupation  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  would  be  fatal  events  to 
countries  constituted  like  our  own  ;  bufe 
ill  Russia  such  defeats  would  be  as  no-* 
thing.  Should  we  lay  Sebastopol  in 
ruins,  the  Czar  would  point  to  it  atf 
an  evidence  that  we  dared  not  rebuihl 
it.  Should  we  date  a  despatch  from  th^ 
Neva,  an  imperial  ukase  fVom  Bloscow 
would  proclaim  that  city  the  capital  of 
the  empin\  lieu  !  sirs,  let  us  nope  to 
weary  out  our  enemy.  This  policy  is 
his  own.  It  is  in  tlie  protraction  of 
the  war,  its  terrible  sacrifices,  the 
wounds  it  inflicts  on  home- happiness 
and  family  »i!ection,  the  injunes  to 
the  cause  of  civilisiition; — it  is  on  thesif 
he  builds  his  hopes  of  subduing  us; 
and  here,  indeed,  is  the  one  solitflry 
point  in  which  barbarism  is  an  orer-' 
match  fur  civilisation.  Aggressive 
war  on  Rus.*^ia  must  always  prove  un<l 
rewanling,  even  where  its  success  has 
been  complete.  The  wealth  of  tho 
country  is  not  of  a  kind  to  be  assailable 
by  forccfl  conscription,  nor  are  the  ma- 
terial resourci^s  such  as  could  be  pro- 
fitably employed  by  the  conqueror. 
Our  true  hope  in  such  a  struggle  as 
we  are  now  engaged  in  must  lie  in 
arraying  against  our  enemy  the  whole 
force  and  strength  of  liberal  opinion  in 
Europe  ;  banding  together  in  a  holy 
league  the  States  who  cherish  tho  sen- 
timents of  liberty  and  thoughts  of 
civilisation  ;  evoking  the  extinct  na- 
tionalities of  Finland  and  Poland  ;  and 
raising,  if  need  be,  the  vast  populations 
of  dissatisfit'd  Germany  to  assert  their 
freedom.  But  first  of  all,  let  us  cate* 
gorically  demand  from  Austria  a  de- 
claration of  her  intentions.  They  are 
already  more  than  doubtful,  and  even 
in  their  he^itation  they  are  acting  in- 
juriously on  our  interests.  To  thi^ 
wavering  policy  is  it  owing  that  the 
Turkish  forces  under  Omar  Pasha  have 
been  hehl  inactive  for  weeks,  and» 
in  conse({uence,  the  Russians  have  been 
at  liberty  to  reinforce  the  army  in  the 
Crimea,  without  dread  of  an  attack 
elsewhere.  How  long  aro  we  to  accepb 
of  such  an  alliance  as  this  ?  How  long 
are  we  to  tamper  with  a  treacher}'  that 
has  cost  us  the  lives  of  some  of  our  best 
and  most  gallant  defenders  ?  I1ie 
difficulties  of  Austria — the  phrase  has 
become  stereotyped  in  diplomacy.— 
have  hitherto  exempted  her  from  th^ 
slierh  demand  of  what  sbe  n^eam  U^-d^/ 
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But  can  wo  delay  the  question  an^ 
longer  ?  Can  she  hcsitnte  about  it 
when  we  sec  the  lines  bfber  policy  on 
the  J^unubiiin  provinces,  where  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  disparage  the 
Turkish  rule,  and  substitute  the  stern 
discipline  by  which  she  governs  Lom- 
bardy  ?  Ai-e  we  still  to  preserve  si- 
lenc(*i  while  the  cross-fire  of  diplonmtic 
notes  goes  on  with  Berlin,  suggesting 
tlio  conditions  upon  which  a  peace  can 
be  made— -a  peace  in  which  the  great 
powers  of  the  West  have  made  no 
pledge  to  concur  ? 

We  know  that  it  is  a  fashionable  doc- 
trine, and  especially  in  diplomatic  cir- 
eles,  that  Austria  should  not  be  pushed 
to  a  declaration — that  the  peculiarities 
of  her  position  are  such  as  bhould  ex* 
etnpt  her  from  a  peremptory  demand 
of  her  intentions.  But  has  not  this 
delicacy  l«8n  extended  far  enough? 
Has  it  not  been  pursued  from  the  very 
eommencemcnt  of  the  present  struggle 
to  the  very  hour  we  live  in  ?  Above 
all,  sre  we  to  persist  in  it  in  the  face  of 
deinon.<trations  the  reverse  of  friendly 
to  us,  and  conduct  positively  and  ua- 
qfctionjibly  nijiirious  ? 

Jt  has  been  said  that  Austria  is  only 
WHitin<r  to  see  to  which  side  the  balance 
of  victory  inclines,  to  decide  upon  her 
alliance,  and  that  the  result  of  the 
sie^e  of  Sebtuslopol  will  determine  her 
policy.  Little  coniplimcnUiry  as  this 
iJiter[iretation  may  be  to  her  good 
faith,  we  do  not  believe  it ;  nayi  we  ^o 
further*  and  say,  th;it  our  success  in 
the  Crimea  wouM  almost  as  certainly 
be  UiH  »ignal  f  ^r  her  adhesion  to  Uus- 
sia.  There  is  nothing  which  that  em- 
pire dreads  so  much  as  the  possibi- 
lity of  English,  or  even  French  supre- 
Diacyi  on  the  eastern  frontiers  of  her 
own  stales.  All  her  dread  of  Russia  is 
inferior  to  this ;  since  it  is  not  the 
force  of  armies  —  horse,  foot,  and  dra- 
goons— fo  which  she  could  oppose  her 
own,  and  wait  the  chances  of  war,  that 
the  has  to  fear,  but  the  overwhelm- 
ing power  of  those  notions  of  liberty, 
that  will  flow  over  her  states  -~~  the  in- 
fluence of  opinions  which  at  once  would 
strike  at  the  root  of  her  whole  sove- 
reignty. What  would  become  of  all 
ber  possessions  along  the  Adriatic? — '• 
what  of  Hungiiry  itself,  exposed  to 
such  a  neighbourhood?  They  who 
think  that  Austria  must  be  with  us 
know  little,  indeed,  of  the  spirit  tliat 
guides  her  counsels.  The  greater, 
iklanfMm  tbis  fear  oil  fa«#  parl^tlHt 


more  imminently  necessary  is  it  that 
we  should  press  her  as  to  her  deci- 
sion. It  is,  doubtless,  a  bold  and  dar^ 
ing  step,  but  hafipily  it  is  one  of  which, 
to  a  certain  extent,  we  can  count  the 
cost.  Should  she  openly  declare  for 
our  alliance,  and  guarantee  that  policy 
by  prompt  and  efficient  aid,  the  war 
must  soon  terminate.  The  large  army 
which  could  suddenly  act  on  the  fron- 
tiers  of  Gallicia  and  Bessarabia  would 
be  sufficient  to  close  the  campaign. 
Should  she  incline  to  Russia,  let  there 
be  no  longer  any  hesitation  in  our 
policy.  Rally  round  our  standard... 
that  of  Liberty  —  the  scattered  frajr- 
ments  of  her  dissatisfied  states.  With 
Hungary  in  open  revolt,  Ix)mbanly  in 
arms,  the  Herzogo vine  supplied  by  our 
coastera  with  means  and  munitions  of 
war,  she  will  have  enou<>h  on  her  hands 
to  occupy  her  without  lending  squa- 
drons to  the  Czar.  Without  the  aid 
of  Russia  in  '48,  Hungary  had  over- 
powered her.  What  will .  not  that 
brave  people  be  capable  of,  when  aided 
by  the  sympathies  of  all  western  Eu- 
rope? in  the  last  strujigle.  too,  the 
revolutions  of  Hungary  and  Italy  were 
not  contemporaneous.  Austria  had 
subdued  the  former  before  the  latter 
broke  out.  A  concerted  movement 
would  as  certainly  overwhelm  her. 
From  the  hour  that  Hungary  cries  to 
Freedom,  Austria  is  stripped  of  the 
flower  of  her  army.  The  most  splen- 
did light  cavalry  in  the  world,  seven- 
teen regiments  of  hussars,  each  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  strong,  twenty 
battalions  of  infantry,  such  truops  as 
the  French  Zouaves,  are  arrayed 
against  her.  With  the  French  in  oc- 
cupation at  Home,  and  an  English 
squadron  in  the  Adriatic,  Italy  will 
not  present  such  a  stru«rgle  as  in  the 
year  '48 ;  nor  will  Venice  have  to  sus- 
tain an  hour  of  that  siege  which  her 
gallantry  supported  for  months  long. 

Such  events  as  these  are  doubtless 
terrible  to  contemplate ;  nor  can  any 
man  forsee  the  consequences.  Who  is 
to  write  the  boundaries  of  Europe  after 
the  first  five  years  of  such  a  struggle  ? 
Who  can  pi'edicate  the  destinies  of 
humanity  when  such  a  conflict  has  once 
begun  ?  Happily,  the  eventuality  is 
not  so  certain.  The  peremptory  de- 
mand upon  Austria,  if  only  accompa- 
nied by  some  demonstration  of  our 
future  policy,  may  exact  from  her 
iearri  what  we  could  never  hope  front 
ber  «$Mtieiv     Xhey.  who  kaov.  ha]^ 
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best  describe  her  policy  as  ever  dic- 
tated by  a  vieve  to  the  permanence  of 
her  present  institutions,  unchanged 
and  unmodified.  Perhaps  she  may  see 
that  an  alliance  with  the  Western 
Powers  is  the  safest  guarantee  of  this. 
At  all  events,  we  shall  know  upon  what 
an<l  whom  we  have  to  reckon.  The 
folly  of  regard  in<;  a  secret  foe  as  a 
friend  will  be  eradicated,  and  we  shall 
address  ourselves  to  the  wider  conflict 
before  us  with  only  the  more  manly 
consciousness  that  a  more  worthy  task 
is  before  us  than  the  emancipation  of 
the  Turk,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Ot- 
toman Empire. 

There  will  be  despondency  on  the 
Stock  Excbanore,  and  a  fall  in  the 
funds,  when  the  answer  comes  from 
Vienna.  Very  likely  !  There  are  many 
in  England  credulous  enough  to  pin 
their  faith  on  Austria  ;  but  the  spirit  of 
the  nation,  fully  roused  as  to  her  great 
duties,  and  the  gigantic  resources  then 
available  for  her  purpose  —  the  whole 


force  and  power  of  liberal  Enrope— will 
soon  restore  courage  to  the  money- 
market  ;  and  with  England  and  France 
at  the  bead  of  such  a  movement^  the 
cause  of  civilisation  is  assured^  and  the 
dread  of  the  Cossack  exterminated 
for  ever  in  Europe. 

[It  will  be  manifest  to  the  reader 
that  the  foregoing  observations  were 
written  before  the  Austrian  treaty  was 
luid  upon  the  table  of  Parliament. 
Nevertheless  the  views  it  puts  forward 
arc,  we  regret  to  say,  by  no  means  pnt 
out  of  date  by  the  revelations  of  tnat 
remarkable  document.  A  ti-eaty  oifen. 
sive  and  defensive,  which  admits  of  the 
descrintion  given  to  it  by  Lord  John 
Russell^  **  certainly  not  containing;  anr- 
thing  very  precise,"  is  not  worth  the 
paper  upon  which  it  is  written.  This 
treaty  may  bind  France  and  England 
to  sustain  Austria  if  she  should  be  at 
war  with  Russia :  it  in  no  way  pledgees 
Austria  to  enter  into  such  a  war.] 
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The  habitues  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
will  not  have  forgotten  the  collection 
of  anatomical  *'  preparations  "  dis- 
played at  the  angle  of  one  of  the  ave- 
nues leading  to  the  French  department. 
It  was  the  contribution  to  the  world's 
wonders  of  Dr.  Azoux  —  a  gentleman 
of  great  clinical  celebrity  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Ills  representative,  whose 
name  I  do  not  recollect,  was  a  most 
efficient  expounder  of  the  clever  fac- 
similes of  organic  life  committed  to  his 
charge ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  im- 
promptu explanations  afforded  by  him 
to  the  large  groups  —  chiefly  ladies  — 
who  constantly  thronged  his  stall,  he 
favoured  the  more  zealous  of  his  disci- 
pies  with  an  able  course  of  lectures  on 
the  human  <*  subject,'*  and  was  followed 
daily  by  an  eager  crowd  to  an  enclosure 
in  one  of  the  galleries,  where,  by  the 
aid  of  a  monster-model  he  developed 
the  marvellous  structure  of  the  horse. 

I  used  to  take  great  pleasure  in  this 
gentleman's  convi^rsation,  as  remark- 
able for  modesty  as  it  was  for  intelli- 
geiice»  and  b^g  officially  engaged  at 


the  **  Palace  "  my  spare  moments  were 
often  spent  in  his  society. 

One  morning,  before  the  influx  of 
the  million,  I  K>und  him  as  usual  near 
his  station.  lie  was  chatting  to  a 
French  gentleman,  about  sixty  yean 
of  age,  and  of  prepossessing  appear, 
ance.  With  true  English  discretion  I 
indicated  by  mj  reserved  salute*  en 
passant,  that  I  did  not  wish  to  intrude ; 
but,  ignoring  this  <'  cut  polite/'  vaj 
friend  brought  me  up  witn  a  cordial 
hail,  and  forthwith  presented  me  to 
his  principal.  Dr.  Azoux.  Being  him* 
self  presently  called  away,  he  kft  us 
tete-d-tete. 

I  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of 
applying  Burke's  golden  rule  of  inter- 
course, by  drawing  out  the  doctor  on 
his  speciality :  and,  with  this  view,  of- 
fere<l  him  my  arm  and  proposed  a  turn 
through  the  building.  I  led  him  to 
that  part  of  the  great  aisle  where  the 
sculpture  most  abounds ;  and  speedily 
descending  from  the  higher  spheres  of 
criticism,  I  contrived  to  elicit  his  re« 
nuurks  on  the  evidence  affivded  bj  (ho 
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works  before  us  of  the  degree  of  ana- 
tomical skill  possessed  by  their  authors. 
The  doctor  unconsciously  mounted  his 
hobby,  and  went  off  at  a  pleasant 
amble,  unmistakably  showing  that  he 
was  on  favourite  and  familiar  ground. 
Beginning  with  the  celebrated  group  of 
Kiss,  and  passing  on  through  au  the  in- 
termediate stages  to  the  Americo-Medi. 
cean  ahefd^auvre  of  the  "  Greek  slave," 
be  did  not  omit  to  point  out,  in  every 
individual  instance,  startling  proofs  of 
anatomical  blundering.  It  would  be, 
perhaps,  invidious  to  record  his  stric- 
tures, and  a  thankless  office  to  disen. 
chant  the  bliss  of  ignorance;  but  I 
admit  that  my  own  estimate  of  the 
charms  of  many  of  the  "  unprotected 
females"  in  marble,  whom  we  surveyed, 
was  wofuUy  diminished,  when,  in  one 
case,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  ladj 
in  question  was  in  an  impossible  atti- 
tude ;  in  another  that  her  goddesship, 
however  she  might — **jure  divino  "-^ 
fly,  could  not — "  de  facto  *' — without 
an  obvious  miracle,  walk ;  and  that 
the  dorso-costal  developments  of  a  cer- 
tain plump  nymph,  evidently  intended 
by  the  artist  as  stunning  proofs  of  ela- 
borate **  treatment,"  and  conscientious 
adherence  to  nature,  were  due  to  no- 
thing but  the  compound  influence  on 
his  imagination  of  a  bustle  and  a  pair 
of  stays. 

"Siee,"  cried  the  doctor,  growing 
animated,  ''to  what  a  'reductio  ad 
absurdum  *  modern  stone  -  cutting  — ^ 
miscalled  sculpture  -—  has  brought  the 
noblest  of  Arts !  To  embody  charac- 
ter in  the  Epic,  or  *  hold  the  mirror 
up  to  Nature '  in  the  Drama,  it  has 
ever  been  held  that  a  profound  kiiow- 
ledge  of  the  most  secret  workings  of 
the  human  heart  was  indispensable  ; 
and  the  immeasurable  superioritpr  of 
jovLT  Shakspeare  is  due  to  the  divine 
instincty  which  enabled  him,  above  all 
other  men,  to  produce  external  mani- 
festations of  life  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  spiritual  mechanism  within. 
He  had  deeply  studied  and  knew  well 
the  subtlest  springs  of  that  mysterious 
mechanism,  and  the  marvellous  crea- 
tions of  his  genius  are,  therefore,  em- 
bodiments  of  a  real  and  palpable  exist- 
ence. So  —  a  fortiori  —  should  it  be 
with  sculpture,  the  very  essence  of 
which  is  the  transfusion  of  mimic  life 
into  the  '  breathing  marble  ;'  whether 
in  repose>  in  action,  or  in  thought 
(three  conditions  so  wonderfully  ex- 
pressed  by  the  statue  of  .^schines^  as 
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viewed  from  three  diflerent  points  in 
the  Gallery  of  Naples),  the  sculptor's 
representation  of  the  human  form 
should  be  such  as  to  impress  the  be- 
holder with  the  idea  that  if  the  Pro- 
methean breath  were  suddenly  infused, 
it  would  descend  from  its  pedestal  in 
all  the  pride  of  perfect  organisation. 
How  can  such  a  feat  as  this  be  achieved 
without  a  profound  intelligence  of  the 
uses  and  functions  of  every  —  the  mi- 
nutest —  portion  of  the  animal  econo- 
my ;  in  a  word,  without  that  anatomi' 
cal  science,  in  which  modern  artists  are 
so  deficient,  and  the  ancients  so  ex- 
celled?" 

"  And  yet.  Doctor,"  said  I,  *'  is  it 
not  strange  that  in  this  particular  point 
we  should  not  far  surpass  the  Greeks, 
seeing  that,  however  less  gifted  than 
they  in  the  faculties  of  intuitive  per  - 
ception  and  imitative  power,  we  pos- 
sess— what  they  did  not — the  surgical 
skiU,  which  has  brought  in  aid  of 
Art  the  immense  auxiliary  of  disseC'- 
tion  r 

" Dissection  1"  cried  he;  **and  do 
you  mean  to  assert  that  the  ancients 
did  not  with  knife  and  scalpel  explore 
as  minutely  as  ever  did  our  Larreys 
and  Hunters  the  human  subject  ? 
What,  then,  I  should  be  glad  to  know, 
was  Apelles  doing  for  three  whole 
years  in  Egypt?" 

Quite  t^en  aback  by  this  challenge, 
I  admitted  that  I  could  not  for  the  life 
of  me  answer  the  question,  and  begged 
him  to  explain. 

"  It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact,"  pro- 
ceeded the  doctor,  '*  that,  like  most  of 
his  eminent  cotemporaries,  Apelles  did 
not  consider  his  education  complete, 
until — as  we  visit  Rome  or  Florence — 
he  had  studied  his  art  at  Thebes.  And, 
as  a  French  or  English  artist  would  do 
well,  while  in  Italy,  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  heads  of  the  Church, 
so  Apelles  took  care  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  Magi,  and  became  such  a 
favourite,  that  he  obtained  permission 
to  take  up  his  quarters  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  one  of  their  temples.  To  this 
temple  was  attached  a  spacious  ceme- 
tery, in  an  angle  of  which,  we  are 
told,  Apelles  constructed  a  rude  dwell- 
ing, which  he  made  his  studio,  and 
where  he  remained  three  years.  Now, 
what  do  you  suppose  he  was  doing  all 
that  time?*' 

•*  Probably  painting,"  I  suggested. 
**Pardonnez  moi,  Monsieur,"  replied 
the  doctor ;  « that  he  could  have  done 
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M  well  anywhere  else.   No,  sir;  he  was 
dissecting.'' 

Seeing  that  I  was  unable  to  repress 
a  smile,  the  doctor  —  no  doubt  pityinfr 
my  ignorance — went  on  to  amplify  his 
very  startling  anecdote.  Where  he 
had  obtained  his  information,  I  am  not 
learned  enough  to  say ;  but,  with  all 
the  gravity  of  "  one  who  ought  to 
know/'  he  proceeded  to  acquaint  mo 
that,  by  the  laws  of  Egypt,  the  bo<lie8 
of  all  who  made  up  the  obituar}'  list 
within  the  bills  of  mortality  at  Thebes, 
were,  as  soon  as  life  was  extinct,  hand, 
ed  over  to  the  priests,  who  tcok  charge 
of  them  to  su|)erintend  the  process  of 
embalming,  for  which  purpose  they 
had  the  custody  —  and  no  questions 
asked — of  the  remains  for  three  weeks 
or  a  month.  Here  was  a  rich  har>'est 
of  subjects  I  What  young  surgical 
student  would  not  envy  Apelles.— 
lucky  dog — to  have  full  scope  ibr  saw, 
probe,  and  forceps,  u})on  every  jKXssi. 
ble  variety  of  materiel,  without  having 
occasion  to  resort  to  the  vulgar  ex]>e- 
dient  and  ungentlemanly  hazanl  of 
body- snatching  !  Here,  according  to 
my  authority,  Apelles  worked  away 
to  his  heart's  content,  until  he  became 
qualified  as  a  first-rate  demonstra. 
tor. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  con- 
siderable caution  that  he  conducted 
his  proceedings.  People,  it  seems,  in 
£g}  pt  —  like  the  general  run  of  man- 
kind  in  our  day — had  no  fancy  to  allow 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  blood- relations 
to  be  cut  up  for  the  benefit  of  art ;  and 
there  was  something  so  suspicious  in 
the  circumstance  of  a  Greek  gimtleman 
of  Apelles's  figure  and  condition  lo. 
cjiting  himself  in  such  a  queer  way.» 
instead  of  putting  up  at  a  hotel,  or 
boarding  with  some  respi^ctuble  family 
in  Thebes  —  that  by  degrees  some  of 
the  ancestors,  probably,  of  Paul  Pry — 
A  race  that  goes  quite  back  to  the 
Pharaohs  —  began  to  peer  about  the 
hermitage  of  our  painter,  and  to  in. 
commode  him  by  their  impertinent 
curiosity.  The  artist,  who,  by  the 
doctor's  account,  must  have  been  of  a 
choleric  temperament,  became  savage 
at  these  encroachments  on  his  privacy ; 
Jtnd,  providing  himself  with  a  stout 
cudgel,  bolted  out  one  evening  on  the 
reconnoitring  party,  and  laid  about 
him  so  vigorously,  that  after  making 
mummy — if  not  inummii-s — of  a  round 
dozen,  he  stru(*k  such  terror  into  the 
whole  Pry  coDnexion,  that  not  one  of 


the  family  ever  dared  to  molest  hint 
afterwards. 

At  this  climax  of  the  doctor^s  ntory^ 
which  1  bhall  be  very  much  obliged  to 
any  of  my  classical  readers  to  deny  ofr 
confirm,  I  could  no  longer  contain  my. 
self,  but  burst  out  in  so  vociferoas  a 
laugh,  that  I  got  a  hint  from  Mr. 
l^ierce,  the  police  inspector,  that  her 
Majesty  had  just  entered  the  building. 
Off  in  a  twinkling  darted  the  doctor^ 
eager,  as  all  his  countrjnaiien  remark. 
ably  were,  to  catdi  a  gliropw  of 
lioyalty.  I  had  bareiy  timu  to  taJte  » 
hurried  leave,  and  hastened  back  to  my 
depiutment. 

Not  all  the  gravity  of  official  dntjr 
could  banish  the  recollection  of  my 
morning  adventure.  The  image  of 
Apelles  brandishing  his  cudgel,  Ime  an 
Irishman  at  a  faction-fight,  among  the 
rabble.rout  of  tiying  Eg^-ptians,  haunt- 
ed my  imagination  in  such  ludicroua 
forms,  that  I  could  not  help,  again  and 
again,  indulging  in  the  relief  of  laugh, 
ter.  Indeed  I  never  shall  forget  the 
pangs  I  sutTereti  in  endeavouring  to 
repress  this  explosive  tendency,  while 
explaining  to  the  Queen  of  the  French 
some  of  the  models  of  English  machine, 
ry ;  and  being.  I  suppose,  exhausted 
by  this  efibrt,  1  fairly  broke  down  in  a 
circle  of  foreign  savans,  when,  upon 
an  observation  from  Huron  von  StifUrn- 
buch  in  favour  of  decimal  coinage,  I 
went  oil' in  such  a  roar,  that  I  had  no. 
thin^  for  it  but  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat, 
leaving  them  to  settle  it  among  them 
where  lay  the  point  of  the  joke.  ■ 

This  effort  of  nature  brought  on  a 
crisis  i  but  I  felt  strong  symptoms  of 
relapse  when,  later  in  the  day,  I  waa 
joined  by  two  or  three  friends,  who 
were  wont  occasionally  to  favour  me 
with  their  lively  society.  Of  this  clique, 
Harry  Templeton  was  decidedly  the 
Corv'phaeua.  (iay,  accomplished,  per- 
lectly  costumed^  and  remarkably, 
though  perhap  not  unconsciously, 
good-looking,  lie  was  a  general  favour, 
ite,  and  never  failed  to  brighten  the 
dullest  circle  into  which  he  might 
chance  to  be  thrown,  llis  exuberant 
health,  his  buoyant  spiritii,  and  hia 
kindly  nature,  ail  besiioko  the  posses- 
sion of  that  difiusive  happiness  which, 
like  charity,  is  **  twice  blessed,*'  mak- 
ing a  social  sunshine,  in  which  it  is  so 
delightful  to  bask.  His  forte  was  con- 
versation  —  the  familiar  form,  by  the 
way,  in  which  so  much  wit  and  wisdom 
have  been    bequeathed  to  maokiiid« 
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Qaick  perception,  fluent  elocution, 
and  that  agreeable  spice  of  vanity 
which  implies  the  value  set  on  the  ap- 
preciation of  others'  compliments,  and 
conciliates  an  audience,  formed  his  na- 
tural qualifications  for  excellence  in 
this  accomplinhment,  in  the  display  of 
which  he  could  farther  draw  on  the 
resources  of  an  university  education, 
and  the  experience  of  a  brilliant  ju. 
niorship  of  three  years  on  the  Home 
Circuit.  His  weak  point  was  an  amus- 
ing  ambition  to  shine  upon  all  subjects. 
Politics,  science,  classics,  literature, 
anecdote — all  were  alike  to  him.  Who- 
ever started  a  topic,  however  abstruse, 
was  sure  to  find  Hurry  ready,  as  he 
phrazed  it,  **  to  go  into  deep  water." 
And  as  he  had  a  fertile  imagination,  a 
good  memory,  and  great  humour,  he 
was  never  known  to  fail  in  improvising 
a  quotation,  or  in  eclipsing,  by  a  happy 
impromptu,  the  last  importation  of  the 
marvellous  from  Germany,  or  of  edi- 
torial waggery  from  **down  east." 
What  a  god-scnd  to  me  under  these 
circumstances  was  my  interview  with 
Dr.  Azoux  I  "  For  once,"  thought  I, 
"  I  shall  be  too  much  for  Templeton." 
So,  not  to  delay  my  triumph,  I  insi- 
diously turned  the  conversation  into 
the  direction  of  my  intended  vantage 
ground,  and  proposed  a  turn  among 
the  statuary.  We  soon  got  fully  into 
the  subject  of  Art,  and  my  eloquent 
friend  was  in  his  element.  Little,  how- 
ever, did  he  calculate  on  finding  in  me 
so  tough  a  customer.  Some  of  my 
observations  evidently  struck  him  with 
surprise  —  my  remarks  on  anatomy  in 
particular  excited  his  astonishment ; 
and  when  I  wound  all  up  with  the 
anecdote  of  Apelles,  the  day,  for  the 
nonce,  seemed  mine. 

♦'  Come,  Templeton,"  said  I,  already 
assuming  the  honours  of  victory,  '*  ad- 
mit that  you  never  heard  that ;  and 
that,  for  once,  I  have  taken  you  out  of 
your  depth." 

I  could  perceive,  by  a  certain  hu- 
morous twinkle  of  his  eye,  that  he  was 
bent  on  mischief;  and,  when  the  mer- 
riment produced  by  my  story  had 
subsided — 

"Sellinger,"  cried  he,  with  great 
solemnity,  "  I  am  astonished  at  your 
ignorance!  But  before  I  proceed  to 
enlighten  it,  let  me  beg  of  you,  as  a 
friend,  never  again  to  narrate  that 
wretched  anecdote.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  apochryphal,  having  been  clearly 
Ireceo,  by  Jotephns  Von  Mailer,  in 


his  *  Risibilia,'  a  scarce  tract  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  to  a  waggish  monk 
of  Subraco,  whose  'Facatiae  Veterum,* 
is  preserved  amon^  the  Colonna  MSS. 
He  is  generally  called  by  the  old  hu- 
morists, *  Fra  Charivari,'  but  this  wa§ 
a  sobriquet.  His  real  name  was 
Andrea  Merivale,  shortened  by  popu- 
lar usage  to  Andrea  Meri ;  and,  as  he 
was  frequently  quoted  under  the  latter 
cognomen  only,  some  of  the  copyists, 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  brother 
Bartholomco,  have  introduced  the 
Christian  name  after  the  Patronymic 
(a  common  practice  with  ourselves,  as 
when  we  say.  Bacon  Roger,  Kemble 
John),  writing  it  thus,  Meri  Andrea— 
whence,  by-the-bye,  our  English  buffo 
term.  Merry  Andrew.  So  you  see  by 
what  a  miserable  hoax  you  have  been 
imposed  upon.  But  the  bad  taste  of 
the  invention  lies  in  the  mean  opinion 
it  is  calculated  to  convey  of  the  divine 
Apelles.  Granting,  that  when  in- 
truded on,  as  you  nonsensically  repre- 
sent, he  was  engaged  as  Fra  Charivari 
pretends,  do  you  —  does  any  man  of 
common  sense,  suppose  that  he  would 
have  acted  as  described?  Could  a  man 
of  his  unquestionable  genius  have  so 
committed  himself  to  all  posterity,  and 
proved  himself  so  ineffably  inferior  to 
Surgeon  O'Rafferty  under  precisely 
similar  circumstances?" 

The  extravagant  oddity  of  the  ap-i 
peal,  made  in  Templeton 's  best  man- 
ner, drew  shouts  of  laughter  from  the 
whole  party,  including  myself;  and 
though  I  plainly  saw  that  I  was  to  be 
victimised,  I  could  not  help  joining  in 
the  general  call  for  the  story  of  Sur- 
geon O'Rafierty. 

"  Be  it  known  to  you,  then,**  said 
Templeton,  *'that  early  in  the  first 
week  of  January,  1839,  Surgeon 
O'Rafferty,  of  St.  Malachy's  Hospital, 
Dublin,  having  after  breakfast  one 
morning  been  looking  over  his  unpaid 
Christinas  bills,  felt  a  sudden  wish  to 
rusticate,  and  was  overjoyed  at  re- 
ceiving at  the  same  moment  a  letter 
from  his  friend,  Dr.  Brannigan,  lately 
appointed  to  the  dispensary  of  Bally- 
clash,  on  the  coast  of  Kerry,  inviting 
him  to  his  house. 

•'The  very  next  evening  saw  the  two 
friends  luxuriantly  lolling  in  two  old- 
fashioned  easy  chairs,  by  a  blazing  turf 
fire  in  the  dispensary  parlour  of  that 
ilk,  interchanging  such  chat  over  their 
reeking  tumblers  as  the  liveliest  of  me- 
dical practitioners  might  be  supposedi 
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under  such  circumstance?,  to  indulge 
in.  Not  that  their  conviviality  was  of 
the  vulgar  order.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  both  talented  and  enthusias- 
tic lovers  of  their  profession.  Lideed» 
Brannigan  had  been  a  distinguished 
student  under  Colles,  Crampton,  and 
the  other  Dublin  celebrities ;  and 
O'Rafierty  being  much  his  junior, 
promised  himself  sreat  advantage  from 
the  opportunity  of"  cramming  "  under 
his  fnendly  direction  for  his  next  en. 
suing  and  last  medical  examination. 
Dire,  however,  was  his  disappointment 
on  learning  that,  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  "subiects"  were  not  to  be 
procured.  Ballyclash,  to  a  man,  was 
nostile  to  dissection,  and  the  last  occu- 
pant of  the  dispensary  had  to  leave, 
under  an  escort  of  police,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unpopularity  arising  from 
an  unfounded  rumour  of  his  having 
tampered  with  the  remains  of  farmer 
Booney,  lately  deceased. 

"  Further  discussion  on  this,  or  any 
other  topic,  was  interrupted  by  a  sud- 
den gust  down  the  chimney,  which 
scattered  the  embers  about  the  room, 
and  unmistakably  told  of  a  coming 
storm.  Fearful  was  the  gale  of  that 
night,  and  awful  the  havoc  it  made  on 
sea  and  land.  Whole  villages  were 
laid  in  ruins ;  and  to  the  terrors  of  the 
tempest  were  added  the  horrors  of 
connagration ;  for  the  incendiary' wind, 
as  if  sped  on  a  mission  of  wnith,  lite- 
rally swept,  in  its  wild  career,  every 
hearth  on  its  track,  and  seemed  to 
league  with  its  kindred  element  for 
wholesale  destruction.  The  coast  was 
strewed  with  wrecks.  Ballyclash,  in 
the  recess  of  a  sheltered  cove,  and  un- 
der  the  lee  of  a  bluff  headland,  escaped 
with  little  damage  ;  but  disasters  were 
rife  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  A 
West  Indiaman  had  foundered  in  the 
offing  during  the  night,  and  every  soul 
on  board  had  perished.  Fragments 
of  the  wreck  were  washed  up  by  every 
wave — the  entire  population  crowded 
to  the  beach,  and  all  was  trepidation, 
curiosity,  and  excitement. 

**  A  postern  in  the  dispensary  garden 
opened  on  the  strand,  where  the  doc- 
tor kept,  for  his  own  amusement,  a 
four-oared  gig;  and  as  it  fell  dead 
calm  towards  evening,  the  two  friends 
agreed  to  embark  alone,  and  pull  round 
the  headland  in  quest  of  adventures. 
They  prolonged  their  excursion  till 
late,  O'Rafierty  taking  a  8chool-bov*s 
delight  in  the  exercise  of  rowing.  The 


moon  rose,  and  accurately  defined  not 
only  the  rocky  indentations  of  the 
coast,  but  the  sublime  outline  of 
mountains  that  bounded  the  horixon* 
and  framed  in  a  marine  pictore  of  nie 
beauty.  Not  a  fieure  was  to  be  seen 
on  the  lately  crowded  beach  IL-  all  was 
profound  silence;  and  the  gleaming 
lights  of  the  villa^  showed  that  the  in- 
habitants had  retired  for  the  night. 

**  Our  two  medical  friends  strode 
out  boldly ;  but  just  as  they  were  near- 
ing  their  destination,  O'Bafferty's  oar 
got  entangled  in  some  obstruction  that 
brought  the  boat  to  a  stand-stilL  A 
very  slight  examination  proved  that 
the  floatmg  mass  was  a  human  form; 
and  the  sailor  costume  left  no  donbt 
that  the  drowned  man  was  one  of  the 
crew  of  the  ill-fated  West  Indiaman* 
By  great  exertion,  the  two  doctors 
lilted  the  body  into  the  boat,  and 
on  the  shadow  of  the  chance  of  restor- 
ing animation,  determined  to  convey  it 
to  the  dispensary ;  but  with  soch  pre* 
caution  as  to  keep  the  incident  a  pro- 
found secret.  This,  ^ou  will  say,  was 
*  humanity  with  ulterior  views ;'  and  I 
don't  care  to  deny  it ;  for  if  nnfortn- 
nately  the  poor  sailor  could  not  be 
brought  to,  what  objection  could  there 
be  to  make  him  a  posthumous  contri- 
butor to  science  ?  Most  of  our  best 
actions  may  be  traced  to  mixed  mo- 
tives ;  and  so,  perhaps,  it  was  in  this 
case.  At  all  events,  the  poor  mariner 
was  stealthily  conveyed  through  the 
postern,  and  safely  lodged  in  a  large 
room  on  the  first  floor,  always  kept 
under  lock  by  the  proprietor,  and  con. 
taining  some  of  the  '  arcana '  of  his 
crafl,  such  as  a  skeleton  in  a  glass-case 
— a  hideous  papier-mach^  m<rael  of  the 
human  figure  —  some  horrible*looking 
fossils,  a  galvanic  apparatus,  and  sun- 
dry other  articles  suggestive  of  the 
black  art,  in  which  it  was  firmly  be- 
lieved the  late  incumbent  had  prac- 
tised in  that  same  apartment.  No  in- 
mate, therefore,  of  the  house  would, 
after  dusk,  so  much  as  venture  into  the 
corridor  leading  to  this  chamber ;  and 
all  notion  of  the  possibility  of  resusci- 
tating poor  Jack  being  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  scientific  alternative  was  irre- 
sistible ;  and  O'Rafierty,  enchanted  at 
having  secured  so  valuable  a  waif,  de- 
term  ided  to  commence  his  anatomical 
operations  the  following  morning. 

''  For  some  days  all  went  on  delight- 
fully. Brannigan  attended  to  his  usual 
avocations^  mSx  the  pleasant  consdoosii 
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ness  that  his  guest  was  enjoyiDg  him- 
self  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  and  each 
evening  was  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  the  day's  practice.  There  is  a  fas- 
cination in  dissection,  of  which  the 
uninitiated  can  form  no  notion.  It  is 
akin  to,  but  decidedly  inferior,  1  can 
hold,  in  point  of  excitement,  to  the 
pleasurable  emotions  with  which  Mr. 
Calcrafl  is  said  to  discharge  the  exe- 
cutive part  of  his  profession.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  O'Kaflerty  was  in  high 
spirits,  and  going  a-head  merrily  with 
the  sailor,  for  whose  fate  there  was 
the  less  reason  to  mourn,  that,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  he  must  have  soon 
died  of  a  liver  complaint,  that  organ 
being  enlarged  to  an  unusual  size,  and 
exhibiting  such  phenomena  of  disease 
that  O'KjEifierty,  in  his  professional 
enthusiasm,  pronounced  it  *  a  perfect 

OEM  r 

* '  In  the  meantime  Ballyclash  was  not 
insensible  to  the  unusual  fact  of  a 
stranger  being  quartered  at  the  Dis- 
ptensary.  For  some  days  after  his  ar- 
rival he  had  circulated  sufficiently  to 
become  an  object  of  general  notice 
and  fair  speculative  gossip ;  but  his 
disappearance  had  been  so  sudden  and 
complete,  that  it  was  commonly  sup- 
posed  he  had  taken  his  departure — 
when,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  na- 
tives, it  transpired  one  evening  at  the 
tap  of  the  '  Kenmare  Arms,'  through 
the  indiscretion  of  Larry    Gaff,    the 

Sorter  of  the  hospital,  not  only  that 
Ir.  O'Rafierty  was  *to  the  fore,* 
but  that  he  was  'closettcd  all  alone 
by  himself  in  the  Devil's  den'  —  the 
name  usually  given  by  the  initiated  to 
the  imartment  of  his  preference. 

*'  There  happened  to  be,  at  that  mo- 
ment, within  earshot  of  Mr.  Gaff,  an 
individual  who,  though  apparently  ab- 
sorbed  in  a  ^ame  of  cribbage,  in  the 
snuggery,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  tap, 
made  a  very  particular  note  of  his 
statement.  This  was  no  other  than 
Mr.  Rodolphus,  alias  Rhode,  or,  as  he 
was  still  more  significantly,  and,  by 
way  of  climax,  called  Buck  Hickey  -— 
a  youth,  who  for  some  time  had  been 
earning  a  discreditable  notoriety  by 
his  precocious  talents  for  every  species 
of  mischief.  He  was  the  lowest  type 
of  the  genus  Fast  —  a  fraternity  of 
which,  under  various  but  unmistakable 
forms,  specimens  are  to  be  found  in 
every  grade  of  society.  It  was  as 
great  a  mystery  to  explain  how  Buck 
Hickey  contrived  to  ruffle  it  at  wake. 


fair,  and  horse-race,  as  it  is  to  divine 
how  some  of  the  best  dressed  men 
'about  town'  eke  out  the  ways  and 
means  of  fashionable  existence.  In  a 
financial  point  of  view,  fast  men  are 
positively  mscrutable ;  and  it  is  a  cor^ 
roborative  fact  that,  without  any  visible 
source  of  income.  Buck  Hickey  never 
seemed  in  want  of  small  coin.  He 
might,  indeed,  have  improved  his  cir- 
cumstances by  attending  to  the  little 
farm  held  by  his  widowed  mother; 
but  he  was  so  *  assiduous,'  as  the  sar- 
castic  exciseman  observed,  '  in  sowing 
his  wild  oats,'  that  he  was  not  likely 
to  cultivate  or  reap  any  other  crop. 
His  rollicking  genius  was  in  full  swing 
at  the  period  of  this  narrative ;  and 
there  was  not  an  anonymous  hoax  or 
a  vicious  escapade  within  twelve  miles 
round  of  which  he  did  not  got  the 
credit.  In  a  word,  he  was  the  terror 
of  the  sober-minded  of  every  age  and 
sex ;  and^the  said  exciseman  was  wont 
drily  to  predict,  that  "  Buck  Hickey 
would  never  die  in  a  horizontal  pos- 
ture. 

"  One  of  his  marked  propensities  was 
a  rabid  curiosity,  and  this  instinct  was 
inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch  by  Larry 
Gaff's  report.  He  instantly,  therefore* 
formed  the  resolution  of  investigating, 
in  his  own  fashion,  the  mystery  of  the 
Dispensary,  and  of  countermining,  for 
the  sheer  love  of  mischief,  whatever 
plot  might,  as  he  suspected,  be  under 
the  surreptitious  proceedings  of  Sur- 
geon O'Hafferty.  In  Uie  popular  tu- 
mult that  had  expelled  the  late  prac- 
titioner, he  had  been  a  leader ;  and  as 
he  had  given  the  name  of '  The  Devil's 
den '  to  the  very  room  now  under  con- 
sideration, he  felt  it  his  especial  duty 
to  explore  the  locality,  and,  as  he 
phrased  it,  to  '  unkennel  the  fox.'  It 
was  an  adventure  of  some  difficulty, 
and  one  which  he  was  resolved  to  at- 
tempt alone.  Accordingly,  towards 
nightfall,  he  proceeded  to  reconnoitre. 

'*  About  the  same  hour,  O'Rafferty 
being  alone,  in  consequence  of  Dr. 
Brannigan's  absence  on  a  distant  call, 
made  up  his  mind  to  spend  a  scientific 
evening  in  his  favourite  studio,  more 
particularly  as  it  was  highly  expedient 
to  close,  without  farther  delay,  his 
learned  investigations.  Indeed,  no- 
thing but  hb  inveterate  love  of  his 
pursuit  could  have  made  him  hitherto 
insensible  to  the  urgent  necessity  of 
forthwith  procuring  Christian  burial 
for  what  remained  of  the  defuqct  ma- 
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riner,  vhoso  longer  detention  aboTe 
j^round  involved  Korious  sanitary  con- 
Bidonitions.  To  *  the  den,'  iiccord- 
ingly,  he  proceeded  ;  but  such  even 
upon  Aw  nerves  were  the  effects  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  apartment,  that  ho 
WHS  forced  to  avail  himself  of  a  step- 
ladder  to  open  the  large  window  — 
about  six  feet  from  the  floor  —  which 
served  to  light  and  ventilate  the  room. 
He  took  advantage  of  the  same  con- 
venience to  remove  to  a  shelf  near  the 
window  a  large  wooden  bowl  contain- 
ing that  indesmbable  mass  already 
mitntiuned  as  'the  gem.*  lliese  ar- 
rangements made,  he  lighted  his  lamp 
and  commenced  his  operations. 

«*ln  the  meantime,  IJuck  Hickey  had 
decided  on  his  plan  of  attack.      The 
large  window  of  the  *  den  *  overlook- 
ed the  garden,    and,   though  ten   or 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  was  ac- 
cessible by  means  of  a  ruined  penthouse 
immediately  under  it.     He  took  up  a 
favourable  position,  under  shelter  of  a 
yew  hedge,  and  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  the 
well-known  spot,  when,  to  his  great 
delight,  a  glare  from  that  single  win- 
dow of  the  whole  range  not  only  satis- 
fied him  that  the  tenants  of  the  '  den  * 
were  at  their  unholy  rites,  but  showed 
that  the  sash  was  thrown  up  to  its  full 
height,  thereby  otilering  a  temptation 
for  a  peep,  not  to  be  resisted.  Stealth, 
ily  and   noiselessly    approaching,    he 
contrived    to   establish    a    precarious 
footing  on  the  broken  rafters  of  the 
pimthouse,    and,     by    slow    degrees, 
edged  on  his  advance,  till  by  standing 
on  tip-toe,  he  could  place  l>oth  hands 
on  the  sill  above.  With  all  his  caution, 
however,  he  could  not  prevent  a  sli^rht 
noise  from  some  falling  mortar,  which 
caused   him    to  pause,  and  hold   his 
breath ;  while  the  effi'Ct  of  the  same 
accident  was  to  give  O'Rafferty  a  little 
start,  and  put  him  on  the  qui  vive  for 
an    explanation.     It  at  once  flashed 
across  his   mind    that    curiosity    had 
something  to  do  with  the  matter ;  and 
this  suspicion  was  the  next  minute  con- 
finiied  by  the  apparition  on  the  oppo- 
site wall  of  a  \nii\i\  and  face,  as  cK*nrly 
defined  as  if  they  had  been  prcijected 
by  a  magic  hintern.     Ik-foro  he  could 
turn  round  to  verify  the  original,  the 
shadow  had    disappeared.     The    fact 
was,  that  in  his  eagerness  for  the  first 
peep.  Buck  Hickey  had  not  sufficiently 
secured  his  foot-hold  of  the  rough-cast 
wall,  and  a  portion  of  it  giving  way, 
he  had  suddeuly  subsided,  to  his  own 


great  alarm,  before  be  could  realise 
anything  like  the  intended  survey.   He 
had    caught,     however,    a    sufficient 
glimpse,  as  well  as  perfume,  to  stima* 
late  his  ardour;  and  all  being  apparent- 
ly quiet  within,  he  prepared  more  ef. 
fectually    to    repeat   his  experiment. 
Little  did  the  unlucky  wight  dream  of 
the  reception  that  awaited  him.  O'Raf- 
ferty, anticipating  his  advent,  and  de- 
termined to  administer  to  the  intruder, 
whoever  he  might  be,  not  only  an  ade- 
quate, but  an  appropriate  and  charac- 
teristic punishment,  niised  himself  on 
the  Btepladder  to  the  level  of  the  sill, 
and  seizing,  by  a  sudden  inspiration  of 
genius,   the   bowl  contiiining  all    the 
precious  illustrations  of  liver-com plaint 
i— and  the  potency  of  which  as  a  mis- 
sile may  be  more  easily  conceived  than 
described — stood  ready  for  action,  feel- 
ing, when  thus  armed,  superior  to  any 
emergency,  and  more  than  a  match  for 
the  devil  himself,  if  he  came  within 
reach  of  a  salute.     He  had  not  long  to 
wait.      Buck    Hickey,  renewing    his 
gripe  of  the  sill,  again  made  a  vigorous 
effort,  and  was  most  successfully  rais- 
ing himself  to  the  proper  elevation, 
when  —  horror  of  horrors  1  the  *  gem,' 
with  all  its  ghastly  and  gorv  accom- 
paniments,  was,    by    a  bacK-handed 
feat  of  O'Rafferty,  launched  with  such 
dire  effect  full  in  the  face  of  the  delin- 
quent that,  as  if  shot  by  a  bolt  from 
heaven,    he    fell    back  with  a  stifled 
groan,  atid  rolled,  to  all  appearance,  a 
corjise,  into  the  garden. 

**  O'Rafferty  hastened  out  with  a  lan- 
tern, and  found  him  in  a  dead  swoon  1 
He  w«s  joined  at  the  moment  by 
Brannigan,  to  whom  ho  related  the 
adventure ;  and  the  two  doctors  took 
advantage  of  his  unconscious  state  to 
remove  him  through  the  postern  of 
the  garden  to  the  beach,  wncre,  after 
giving  him  a  vigorous  ablution  of  sea- 
water, 'they  left  him,  on  the  first  signs 
of  returning  animation,  to  realise,  as 
best  he  might,  when  he  came  to  his 
senses,  the  events  of  the  night. 

"'Tis  a  problem  which,  from  that  hour 
to  this,  he  has  never  been  able  to  solve^ 
nor  cotdd  it  ever  be  accounted  for,  ex- 
eei)t  by  the  two  doctors,  why,  from  that 
time  fbrwanl.  Buck  Hickey  was  an  al- 
tered man,  and,  in  less  than  a  months 
emigrated  to  America." 

When  the  laughter  and  applause 
with  which  the  story  was  reccivtAl  had 
ceased — 

**  Sellenger/'  continoed  Templeton* 
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-^I  leaye  yoa  to  your  own  reflection. 
You  have  been  sadly  imposed  upon ; 
but  I  hold  it  to  be  impossible  that  even 
your  quantum  of  sagacity  can  fail  to 
detect  the  utter  fatuity  of  supposing 
that  Appelles,  with  such  a  supply  as 
he  must  have  had  under  the  given  cir- 
cumstances, of  Egyptian  gems,  would 
have  so  outraged  the  T«  u^urn,  as  to 
have  employed  a  stick.'* 


Before  I  conld  rally  for  a  reply,  a 
peal  from  the  sreat  French  organ,  pre- 
luding one  of  Mr.  Best's  astounding 
fugue.*,  caused  such  a  rush  to  the  spot 
where  we  were  lounginjr,  that  we  were 
forced  to  adjourn ;  not,  however,  with- 
out ageing  to  meet  at  seven,  for  an 
experimental  dinner  at  Monsieur  Soy- 
er's  Symposium  of  all  Nations. 


WINTER  LTFB  AKX>  8CSMSBT. 

Bare  Winter  owns  the  earth  at  last, 
The  white  sun  rises  late  and  slow. 

With  scatter *d  fires,  and  breathes  the  blast 
Bitterly  from  the  hills  of  snow ; 

The  world  is  dumb,  the  stream  is  dead. 
The  dim  shrubs  shiver  by  the  pane, 
And  sounds,  as  from  some  aged  brain. 

Swoon  from  the  poplar  overhead. 

Yet,  though  chill  clouds  of  morning  grey. 

Around  our  lonely  roof  are  rolled. 

From  winter  day  we'll  turn  away, 

Nor  heed,  by  yonder  hearth,  the  cold. 

Come,  Mary,  dose  beside  me  rest 

While  flames  the  cheery  crackling  hearth ; 
The  while  our  pleasant  morning  guest 

Shall  gossip  stories  of  the  earth; 
Here  shall  we  read  of  mighty  wars 

That  tyrants  glory  to  renew, 

Grreat  straggles  of  the  good  and  trae. 
Wild  voyages  under  foreign  stars. 

The  world  has  still  its  faery  tale ; 
Still  new  Alladins  search  for  gold. 

Hark  1  it  is  but  the  wandering  gale. 
Tapping  the  pane  with  fingers  cold. 

A  walk  ?  -.  yes,  through  the  clear-aired  day. 

Still  facing  southward  let  us  go. 
Where  spreads  the  quiet  sky  away 

In  slips,  like  blue  lakes  in  the  snow. 
The  land  is  dark,  the  forests  sigh — 

See  yonder  branch  all  ledged  with  sleet, 

The  numb  bird  cUufis  with  tiny  feet. 
And  chirps  a  little  shivering  cry. 

Ah  1  bleakly  breathes  the  bitter  ur, 
Comei  Mary,  by  the  woods  we'll  hold : 

The  woods  shall  yield,  though  grey  and  bare, 
A  kindly  shelter  from  the  cold. 

All  day  beneath  the  silken  sky 

Some  mighty  presence  laoours  round, 

The  sunliefat  glimmers  dolefully. 

The  leaves  are  starehed  along  the  ground : 


!  ir 


.     . L   \— ^iiB ««wr * aowT fold, 

H,rfc    w^ 'IM«  yonder  bosky  mounds 

V:^*'^*^  '^  **•*'  hilanous  hom ! 
Tn  rt?^**^>*^  "^  spotted  hounds 

r*  >(ii^iWC<  ^«^  ^  stubble-shorn : 
'r^  i  <^****^  iwttlsnicn  gallop  forth 

tVrUi  »iUnting  drifts  of  pelting  hail, 
\^  |iN>nding,  breast  the  icy  gale 
>i(  „  !if,  xiijih  noon  m>m  the  blue  north : — 

]^*v«iii  €»loser,  closer  to  my  side ; 
l|4,  i^^^^itMiii^  tnist  the  sun  has  rolled, 

k\t»  Irost -ghost  wanders  far  and  wide, 
i)  W  iii^  t<  dark,  the  world  is  cold. 

X^^  cU\  we  paced  o'er  this  old  walk. 

With  summer  moss  beneath  our  feet, 

>Vhen  o*cr  the  moor  the  shepherd's  flock 
Drowsed  in  the  heavy  evening  heat ; 

And  drifted  past  the  cottage  eaves 

As  crimson  dusk  crept  o'er  the  flood. 
From  the  red  bonfire  in  the  wood 

The  sweet  faint  scent  of  burning  leaves : 
Oft  then  as  through  the  quiet  trees 

The  sunset  streamed  in  shafts  of  gold. 

We  sighed  for  one  sweet  temperate  breeze 

To  freshen  earth  with  noriand  cold. 


Now  turn  we,  as  the  sun  aloof 

Strikes  o'er  the  level  earth  the  while. 

And  on  our  distant  cottage  roof 

Bums  with  a  parting  yellow  smile. 

The  numb  wind  warders  in  a  swoon 

From  the  far  cloud  line  puffed  with  snow. 
And  coldly,  coldly  breathes  below 

The  thin  light  of  the  dim  day-moon. 

Pace  quick — the  stars  look  icy  bright ; 

Pace  quick,  and  close  the  mantle  u)ld. 
For  lo  I  our  little  window's  liffht 

Beacons  us  homeward  from  the  c^d. 

Night  rises  o'er  the  desolate  scene. 

The  crows  push  through  the  darkness  blind ; 
The  children  play  on  the  village-green. 

Their  voices  lost  in  whirls  of  wind. 
List  1 — how  the  wintry  storm-march  hums 

Along  the  space  of  shadowing  floods  ; 

In  the  hollow  clouds  beyond  the  woods 
W^e  hear  them  beat  their  dolorous  drums : 

Ah  1  this  shall  be  a  piteous  night 
For  wanderers  over  sea  and  wold ;— . 

Our  little  porch  is  hooded  white. 
The  ice-drops  glitter  in  the  cold. 
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Come»  pile  the  fire,  bring  forth  the  books. 

Gay  BODg,  and  southern  sweet  romance ; 
Let  hanrest-groups  with  joyoas  looks 

Beneath  the  walnut's  shadows  dance. 
In  this  old  tome  a  wand  we've  found. 

To  chan^  to  youth  the  winter's  age ;— - 

As  thy  light  finsers  turn  the  page. 
The  heavy  world  sh^l  roll  around ; 

So  read  me  tales  of  tropic  days. 
By  some  brown,  bright-eyed  traveller  told. 

Till  o'er  the  pakns  we  seem  to  gaze 
Beneath  some  sultry  curtain's  fold. 

Still  here,  through  winter  white  and  bleak. 
By  this  lone  cottage-hearth  we'll  dwell. 

While  round  the  shores  the  surges  break. 
While  tolls  at  night  the  tempest-bell. 

Dear  home  affection,  pure  and  true. 

Shall  light  the  little  space  we're  given,— 
And  though  Love's  world  is  wide  as  heaven. 

My  Mary,  yet  it  holds  but  two ; 

So,  pillowed  heart  to  heart,  we'll  sing. 

While  beats  the  rfun  and  blows  the  cold—. 
Till  crocus  playmates  of  the  spring 

Li  shelter'd  comers  bloom  in  gold. 


STBIVB  BT  THE   DABRO. 

Down  the  street,  like  gathered  torrent,  swept  the  little  Christian  band. 

And  the  turbaned  crowd  before  them  fell  aside  on  either  hand ; 

Down  the  street,  and  thro'  the  gate,  beyond  the  city  walls  they  passed. 

Nor  paused  to  raise  a  levelled  spear,  nor  draw  the  rein,  nor  bacKward  cast 

A  hurried  glance,  till,  by  the  Darro,  panting,  they  drew  rein  at  last. 

**  Are  they  men  ?"  cried  Alan  Rede ;  **  would  they  had  the  heart  of  men. 

We  had  had  some  strokes  of  mettle,  we  had  had  some  music  then. 

Grods !  the  hot  sun  but  engenders  spirits  colder  than  the  pole. 

And  the  blood  of  tropic  heat  but  insulates  a  frozen  soul. 

In  the  north,  where  I  was  bom,  the  cold  and  barren  mountain  land, 

Men  have  fiery  souls  within  them,  fearless  heart  and  ready  hand ; 

Though  the  wintry  hills  are  lying  deep  beneath  their  load  of  snow. 

And  fdong  the  rock-ribbed  valleys  cold  the  northern  breezes  blow^ 

Yet  their  tameless  hearts  would  never  quail  before  a  coming  foe. 

I  have  seen  them,  I  have  seen  them,  each  a  little  targe  to  breast. 

That  their  only  armour  save  the  keen  claymore  they  wield  best, 

Wait  the  coming  of  the  Saxons,  sheathed  in  steel  and  lance  in  restl 

I  have  seen  them,  I  have  seen  them,  I  have  heard  the  slogan  veil ; 

I  have  heard  the  stormy  ba^ipe  'mid  the  bursts  of  battle  fell  I 

Seen  them  rush  with  naked  bosom  full  upon  the  iron  ranks. 

Break  them  down  and  overleap  them,  as  a  torrent  bursts  its  banks ; 

But  the  Moors  have  feeble  spirits,  and  they  draw  a  feeble  brand— 

'Gainst  a  swifUy  coming  steed  and  levelled  lance  they  cannot  stand ; 

Courage  lives  in  northern  regions,  faints  and  fails  in  sultry  land." 

**  What  think  ye  of  this,  my  comrades,"  thus  a  sneering  soldier  said, 

**  Is  he  not,  this  alien  boaster,  braver  than  the  mighty  Cid  V* 

Opened  not  his  lips  to  answer  —  not  a  word  spake  Alan  Rede ; 

Swift  he  hurried  —  with  a  buffet  struck  the  scoffer  from  his  steed ; 

Swift  they  sprang,  and,  foot  to  foot,  stood  prepared  for  bloody  deed. 
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*'  Hold  I  ye  hasty-blooded  fools  I"  loudly  called  Sir  Ronale>*n ; 

"  See  yc  Tiot  t\ui  pleaiu  of  aniiour  thro*  the  (wunes  of  the  vine ! 

See  ye  not  the  turbaned  helmets — see  ^-e  not  the  pennons  fly? 

Heavens  I  is  it  time  to  wrangle  when  Granada's  knights  are  nigh? 

Up !  to  liorse,  and  be  your  quarrel  with  the  infidel  to-day ;  ■ 

To-morrow  —  if  ye  live  to  see  it  —  ye  may  have  your  weapon-play." 

Thus  he  cried^  nor  cried  in  vain ;  each  again  to  saddle  clomb ; 

Soon  they  saw  the  dusky  warriors  from  behind  the  covert  come. 

*<  Strange !"  he  pondered,  as  their  ranks  rapidly  he  numbered  o*er, 

**  That  our  number  should  be  equal  ~~^  neither  less  and  neither  more  1" 

Then  each  Spaniard,  then  each  Moor,  clashed  his  spear  into  its  rest. 

Struck  the  rowels  in  his  horse,  and  forward  leant  his  mailed  breast ; 

Then  the  distance  narrowed  swiftly,  till  they  met  in  tumult  dire. 

And  splintered  s]^)ear8  were  tost  alofl,  like  burning  parchment  from  the  fire  I 

Twenty  steeds  without  their  burden  galloped  wild  across  the  plain ; 

Twenty  warriors,  saddle  fast,  rained  their  clanging  blows  amain  ; 

Fell  as  Lucifer  the  charge — desperate  the  after  strife. 

This  was  not  a  glory-battle — 'twas  a  battle  for  the  life. 

Lives  were  ebbing,  blood  was  flowmg,  when  the  Moslem  turned  to  flee ; 

Drumly  dark  the  sky  was  growing .«  night  was  dropping  suddenly ; 

Hot  the  chase  across  the  plain  —  the  city  gates  received  the  foe ; 

Back  the  victors  turned  their  horses,  pacing  silently  and  slow. 

Caledonian. 


THB   SESSION   EXTRAORDINART. 


The  proverb  tells  us,  there  is  a  time 
for  all  things,  and  the  time  for  the  an- 
nual opening  of  the  session  of  Parlia- 
ment  has  been  so  long,  and  so  unvary> 
ingly  appointed  by  custom  for  the  first 
days  of  the  first  month  of  spring,  that 
a  royal  speech  in  February  has  come 
tQ  be  looked  for  as  regularly  as  was, 
in  old  times,  a  white  world  at  Christ- 
mas, or  a  dancing  sun  on  Easter  morn. 
What  circumstance  determined  the 
choice  of  that  eccentric  month  as  the 
proper  season  for  the  celebration  of  the 
great  constitutional  solemnity,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  be  able  to  explain ;  but 
chosen  it  has  been,  and  the  ar. 
rangement  has  become  so  familiar  to 
men's  minds,  that  a  departure  from  it, 
even  by  a  precession  of  a  few  wintry 
days,  becomes  matter  of  interest  or 
wonder  to  subordinate  factionarics 
and  quidnuncs.  The  normal  wonling 
of  the  Queen's  proclamation  assumes 
in  the  eyes  of  men  an  unusual  signifi^ 
cance,  when  occasionally  and  rarely  it 
summons  Lords  and  Commons  to  as- 
semble at  Westminster  so  early  as 
the  31st  of  January,  and  even  that 
brief  anticipation  is  sufiicient  to  add 
the  grandeur  of  mystery  to  those  **  di- 
vers  urgent  and  important   affairs  " 


"which  her  Majesty  invites  her  well-be- 
loved cousins  and  faithful  counsellors 
then  and  there  to  despatch.'  IVhen 
such  is  the  habit  of  men's  thousbts  as 
to  the  proper  seasons  for  the  sleeping 
and  waking  of  Parliament,  it  is  a.  mat- 
ter of  course  that  so  great  a  violation 
of  custom  as  the  calling  together  of  the 
ffi^at  council  of  the  nation  twelve 
days  before  Christmas,  should  be  con- 
siderecl  as  a  portent  of  strange  angury-i. 
the  sign  of  some  unusual  dang^  im^ 
pending  over  the  commonwealth,  or 
the  harbinger  of  some  grand  stroke  of 
policy  contemplated  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  national  interests  or  ho- 
nour. This  is  the  third  time  (as  well 
as  we  can  recollect)  during  the  lattseven 
years  that  Parliament  has  been  twice 
opened  in  the  same  year.  Once,  the 
awful  necessity  of  the  potato  famine 
explained  and  justified  the  holding  of 
an  autumnal  session.  Secondly,  those 
powerful  affinities  for  office,  that  re- 
sulted in  the  anomalous  combina- 
tions of  the  Coalition  Cabinet,  forced 
a  similar  necessity  upon  the  Weak- 
ness of  Loni  Derby.  Upon  neither  of 
those  occasions,  however,  did  the  mea- 
sure assume  tlie  extraordinary  features 
that  distinguish  the  cotqt  o'eUU  we 
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Are  at  present  reviewing.  In  the 
former  case,  the  sudden  occurrence  of 
a  great  national  calamity,  developed 
during  the  recess  of  Parliamenf,  mani- 
festly called  for  the  adoption  of  mea- 
aores  requiring  legislative  sanction. 
Again,  in  185*2,  there  was  long  public 
notice  given  that  the  urgency  of  cer- 
tain gentlemen's  desire  for  office  would 
Hot  1^  repressed  beyond  the  period  for 
which,  in  the  difficulties  of  their  own 
position,  they  had  agreed  to  stay  it. 
A  bargain  was  made  with  Lord  Derby, 
that  he  should  be  suffered  to  carry  on 
the  public  business  until  the  close  of 
the  first  session  of  1852  should  allow 
of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and 
-that  bargain  was  rigidly  enforced. 
That  it  would  be  so  the  nation  knew 
and  expected,  and  the  autumnal  ses- 
sion of  that  year  was  looked  upon  by 
the  public  rather  with  the  curiosity 
felt  in  the  casual  spectacle  of  a  duel  be- 
tween combatants  to  whom  the  specta- 
tor is  equally  indifferent,  than  with  the 
real  interest  that  belongs  to  a  battle  of 
political  principles.  The  meeting  be- 
tween  the  parties  was  regularly  ar- 
ranged long  beforehand,  and  as  regu- 
larly fought  out.  The  worst  drilled 
and  least  effective  troops  were  beaten, 
and  the  victors,  having  seized  the 
spoil,  proceeded  in  the  ordinary  course 
to  distribute  it.  Very  different  from 
either  of  these  precedents  of  an  irre- 
gular session  is  that  of  1854,  both  as 
to  the  mode  of  its  convention,  the  na- 
ture of  its  proceedings,  and  the  indi- 
cations afforded  by  the  circumstances 
belonging  to  it. 

It  will  be  recollected  by  most  of  our 
readers  that,  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  session,  a  pledge  tendered  to  mi- 
nisters to  bind  them  to  call  Parlia- 
ment  together  in  autumn,  with  a  view 
to  the  probable  eventualities  of  the 
war,  was  by  them  peremptorily  reject- 
ed. That  they  were  justified  in  that 
course  we  do  not  mean  to  deny.  It 
is  unquestionably  the  duty  and  the 
privilege  of  the  Executive  Grovern- 
nent  to  judge  of  the  circumstances 
requiring  the  extraordinary  action  of 
the  legislature ;  and  if  action  were  not 
needed,  to  impose  an  obligation  to  as- 
semble the  houses  as  mere  debating 


dubs  would  be  mischievous  and  ridiw 
culous.  Reflecting  and  independent 
men  did  not,  therefore,  feel  surprise 
or  disappointment,  either  at  the  re- 
fusal of  the  ministers  to  promise  to 
convene  Parliament  in  autumn,  or  at 
their  suffering  that  season  to  elapse 
without  calling  for  its  aid.  When 
prorogations  in  the  usual  form  were 
proclaimed  from  time  to  time,  men 
felt  satisfied  that  whatever  might  be 
the  apparent  difficulties  in  public  af- 
fairs, those  who  had  the  means  of  pos- 
sessing the  fullest  information  respect- 
ing them  had  not  lost  confidence,  and 
as  yet  felt  no  pressing  want  of  extra- 
ordinary support  from  the  nation.  At 
length  when,  upon  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber, Parliament  was  prorogued  to  the 
14th  of  the  succeeding  month,  in  the 
form  which  denotes  that  it  was  intend- 
ed then  further  to  postpone  its  ac- 
tual meeting,  every  one  felt  assured 
that  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Government  were  still  found  to 
be  sufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
occasion.  What,  then,  was  the  public 
surprise  and  consternation  when,  just 
eleven  days  after  that  tranquillising 
event,  the  nation  was  informed,  in  the 
same  breath  that  told  them  of  some  of 
the  gloomiest  casualties  of  the  war, 
that  the  instant  assistance  of  Parlia- 
ment was  required,  and  that  in  such 
hot  haste,  that  the  extraordinary 
powers  conferred  by  a  special  statute 
were  invoked  in  order  to  enable  the 
Queen  to  rally  the  lieges  around  her 
throne  some  forty- eight  hours  before 
the  day  fixed  at  the  prorogation.  On 
the  16th  of  November,  Parliament  waa 
prorogued  to  the  14th  of  December. 
The  first  saddening  rumours  of  the 
losses  at  Inkermann  began  shortly  af- 
terwards to  arrive,  and  were  speedily 
succeeded  by  the  bloody  details  of  that 
glorious  but  perilous  victory.  Then 
came  the  terrible  announcements  of 
the  shipwrecks  of  the  14  th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  hard  upon  the  earliest  whis- 
perings of  these  disasters  followed,  on 
the  27th  of  the  same  month,  her  Ma- 
jesty's proclamation,  summoning  Par- 
liament to  meet  on  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber,* just  two  days  before  the  time  to 
which  it  stood  formally  prorogued,  and 


*  When  ParliameDt  stands  prorogued  to  a  certain  day,  the  Queen  is  empowered  by  87 
Geo.  III.,  c.  127,  to  issue  a  proclamation,  giving  notice  of  her  intention  that  Parliament 
shall  meet  and  be  holden  for  the  despatch  of  business,  on  any  day  not  less  than  fourteen 
days  distant. 
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at  the  earliest  possible  hour  in  which 
the  law  permitted  it  to  be  assembled. 
Is  it  matter  of  wonder,  we  again  ask, 
that  this  proceeding  should  have  sur. 
prised  and  alarmed  the  nation  ?  Nor 
was  the  alarm  diminished,  although, 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  carefully 
observed  the  pro^ss  of  affairs,  the 
surprise  was  not  increased,  when  un-. 
mistakablc  indications  shortly  appear- 
ed that  this  sudden  call  for  Parliamen- 
tary support  was,  in  all  probability,  no 
more  than  the  unpremeditated  shriek 
of  a  paroxysm  of  delirious  fear. 
Scarcely  had  the  proclamation  ap- 
pea  red  in  the  Gazette,  when  the  most 
trusted  and  confidential  organs  of  the 
ministers,  in  their  squabbles,  disclosed 
the  secret  that  no  scheme  of  policy 
was,  at  all  events,  known  to  them  as 
bein^  prepared  for  submission  to  the 
legiskture.  The  Times  announced 
with  alarming  circumstantiality  that 
the  army  in  the  Crimea  was  reduced 
by  disease  and  the  sword  to  the  lowest 
point  of  efficiency  at  which  it  could 
maintmn  a  defensive  position ;  that  to 
save  it  from  extinction  it  must  be  im- 
mediately reinforced ;  and  that  the 
Exchequer  bcingempty,  reinforcements 
could  not  be  provided  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament  to  new  financial 
measures — without  another  increase  of 
the  income  tax,  or  a  loan,  or  both. 

In  twenty- four  hours  al'ter  the  pub- 
lication of  these  announcements,  they 
were  contradicted  in  the  same  columns 
*•  by  authority;"  and  the  contradic- 
tion was  enforced  by  another  ministe- 
rial organ  with  assurances  that  neither 
men  nor  funds  were  wanting;  that 
Lord  Raglan's  army  was  strong 
enough ;  the  Exchequer  overflowing ; 
and  that  neither  taxes  nor  loan  were 
required  or  would  be  proposed.  For 
what  purpose,  then,  was  the  extraordi- 
nary step  taken  of  summoning  Parlia- 
ment at  the  unusual  time  and  with  the 
unprecedented  incidents  we  have  men- 
tioned? It  was  plain  the  organs  of 
the  Government  could  not  satisfactorily 
answer  the  question.  Could  the  mi- 
nisters themselves  solve  it  ?  That  was  a 
problem  which  remained  undetermined 
even  when  her  Majesty's  opening  speech 
was  spoken  to  Lords  and  Commons. 
Its  solution  is  now,  however,  patent  to 
the  world.  Three  measures,  none  of 
which  were  specified  in  the  lloyal  pro- 
gramme, have  been  brought  before 
the  great  council  of  the  nation ;  and  of 
these,  two  could  in  no  sense  be  de« 


scribed  as  urgent,  while  the  third  wbm, 
in  its  essence,  opposed  to  the  con- 
stitution and  policy  of  England;  in  itf 
moral  effect  encouraging  to  the  enemy, 
degrading  and  insulting  to  the  army 
and  nation ;  and  in  its  probable  openu 
tion  almost  certain  to  be  a  total  fail- 
ure. Parliament  standing  prorogued 
to  the  14th  of  December,  was  som- 
moned  by  special  proclamation  to  meet 
on  the  1 2tb,  in  order  to  pass 

A  Militia  Bill, 

A  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill,  and 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  army  and 
navy,  and  to  our  French  allies. 

A  very  few  words  wiU,  we  hope,  suf- 
fice to  maintain  the  opinions  we  hairs 
expressed  as  to  the  urgency  and  cha. 
racter  of  these  propositions. 

The  object  oi  the  Militia  Bill  was  to 
enable  Iler  Majesty  to  accept  offers 
made  by  whole  regiments  or  portions 
of  ren:inients  of  militia  to  serve  out  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Government^ 
said  Lord  Palmerston,  in  introducing 
the  bill,  have  been  accused  of  entering 
on  the  war  without  a  reserve ;  to  that 
he  answered,  that  the  reserve  is  the 
British  nation.  The  bill  was  designed 
to  bring  forward  so  much  of  that  grand 
reserve  as  is  formed  by  the  militia  for 
service  in  Gibraltar,  Malta,  the  Ionian 
Islands,  possibly  in  North  America. 
It  was  not  intended  to  enforce  such  ex- 
tension by  any  species  of  compulsion, 
actual  or  moral,  but  simply  to  enable 
the  Government  to  use  the  services  of 
volunteers.  Into  the  principle  of  this 
measure  we  need  not  now  enter,  al- 
though we  are  by  no  means  convinced 
that  it  is  free  from  objections  upon 
that  score.  Admitting,  however,  that 
it  would  be  prudent  to  break  up  tlie 
nursery  for  recruits,  for  which  the 
county  militia  regiments  have  upon 
other  occasions  so  efiectivelv  served; 
and  waiving  the  objection  that  mi^t 
reasonably  DC  offercKi  to  the  dissever* 
ing  of  the  local  aristocracy  from  the 
militia  service,  which  the  employment 
of  the  regiments  in  garrisons  abroad 
would  necessarily  bring  about*— we 
may  still  ask,  what  was  the  ureency  of 
this  bill  ?  Tliere  was  then,  thanks  to 
the  pertinacity  with  which  the  minis- 
ters so  long  continued  to  disbelieve  in 
the  war  I  but  sixteen  regiments  of 
militia  embodied  in  England.  In 
Scotland  and  Ireland  there  is  not  one 
embodied — not  one  even  yet  enrolled* 
Where,  then,  arc  the  regiments  which, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  are  to  be  accepted 
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by  her  Majesty  for  service  in  our  colo- 
nial garrisons  ?  Could  not  the  ardour 
of  those  gallant  corps — if  any  there  be 
.—  who  have  volunteered  in  mass  for 
foreign  service  be  kept  warm  for  six 
short  weeks?  Nay,  they  must  yet 
longer  restrain  their  hoble  impatience, 
for  the  Government,  which  could  not 
suffer  a  delay  of  forty-eight  hours  in 
calling  Parliament  together  to  pass 
this  bill,  have  actually  agreed  to  an 
amendment  limiting  the  proportion  of 
men  to  be  permitted  to  volunteer  in 
any  regiment  to  three-fourths  of  its 
whole  strength.  But,  in  truth,  the 
volunteering  of  militiamen  for  service, 
not  merely  m  garrisons,  but  at  the  seat 
of  war,  was  going  on  daily,  with  as 
much  vigour  as  could  have  been  de- 
sired, at  the  very  time  when  the  bill 
was  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  regular  army  was 
not  losing  a  single  recruit,  nor  would 
it  have  lost  one  in  the  six  or  seven 
weeks  that  would  have  elapsed  before 
the  usual  time  for  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament had  this  bill  never  been  thought 
of.  As  to  the  relief  of  line  regiments, 
by  garrisoning  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and 
the  Ionian  Islands  with  militia  corps, 
it  surely  would  be  time  enough  to  have 
the  legal  power  of  doing  so  when  these 
latter  corps  should  be  embodied,  and 
drilled,  and  organised  sufficiently  to 
make  it  safe  to  employ  them  in  such 
service.  In  that  work  six  weeks  could 
have  been  profitably  employed.  A 
Parliament  of  emergency  was  certainly 
not  needed  for  the  passing  of  the  Militia 
Bill  between  the  12th  of  December, 
1654,  and  the  23rd  of  Janury,  1855,  to 
which  latter  day  the  session  has  been 
adjourned. 

The  second  task  marked  out  for 
performance  in  this  truly  extraordi- 
nary session,  was  a  Foreig^n  Enlistment 
Bill,  the  provisions  of  which  appear  at 
this  day  so  remarkable  and  notewor- 
thy, that  we  think  it  right  to  put  the 
principal  clauses  of  the  original  draft 
on  record  for  the  information  of  our 
readers.  In  its  passage  through  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  intro- 
duced, the  bill  was  materially  modi, 
fied ;  but  here  are  its  first  three  clauses 
as  they  were  laid  upon  the  table  by  the 
Secretary  for  War,  and  read  a  first  and 
second  time  through  what  yre  cannot 
but  designate  as  the  very  unpatriotic 
complaisance  of  that  liight  Hon.  As- 
sembly : — 

**  I.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  her  Kajesty  to 


canse  to  be  enlisted  as  soldiers  into  her  ser- 
vice persons  not  being  natural-born  subjects, 
or  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  natural-bom 
subjects  of  her  Majesty,  who  may  volunta- 
rily enter  themselves  for  such  service,  and 
to  grant  commissions  or  letters  of  service  to 
any  such  persons  to  serve  as  officers,  the 
persons  so  enlisted  and  commi^oned  to  be 
formed  into  separate  regiments,  battalions, 
and  corps,  and  to  be  employed  wrrniN  or 
out  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  her  Majesty 
may  deem  expedient  for  her  service;  and 
such  enlistment,  commission,  and  the  service 
thereunder,  shall  be  as  lawful  as  if  such 
persons  were  natural-bom  subjects  of  her 
Majesty. 

**  2.  Provided  always,  that  there  shall  not 
be  within  the  United  Kingdom  more  in  the 
whole  than  fifteen  thousand  men  serving 
mider  this  Act  at  any  one  time. 

"  3.  Every  person  enlisted  as  a  soldier 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  a<- 
tetted  m  8tu:h  manner  as  her  Majesty  shall 
direct^  and  not  otherwise;  and  all  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  drammers,  and 
private  soldiers  enlisting  or  commissioned 
under  this  Act,  shall  take  such  oath  for  their 
fidelity  during  their  continuance  in  her 
Majesty's  service  as  her  Majesty  shall  durect, 
and  no  other." 

Fifteen  thousand  Hessians,  perma- 
nently quartered  in  the  barracks  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  or,  mayhap*  billett^d 
judiciously  throughout  its  chief  towns, 
might  afford  the  means  of  making  prac- 
tical Government  easy,  indeed,  within 
the  realm  of  England.  But  we  have 
heard  a  whisper,  that  the  too  familiar 
name  of  Hessian  might  not  turn  out  to 
be  strictly  applicable  to  these  new  Pre- 
torian  guards.  The  equally  notorious 
adjective,  "  Swiss,"  was  whispered  by 
the  noble  Secretary  as  suggestive  of 
the  probable  site  of  the  proposed  levy; 
and  this,  too,  is  commonly  thought  to 
be  but  a  delusion.  Saxe-Coburg  is 
believed,  by  some  well-informed  per- 
sons, to  be  the  land  of  promise,  which 
is  to  overflow,  with  this  modem  tide  of 
servile  emigration.  That  fortunate 
principality  is  to  be  in  future  the  o/- 
Jicina  sicarium,  as  it  has  been  the 
officina  eenitorum  regalium  of  the  na- 
tions. We  shall  be  curious  respecting 
the  form  in  which  her  Majesty  shaU 
frame  the  attestation  of  these  gallant 
Coburgers. 

It  would  appear,  from  certain  ex- 
pressions let  fall  during  the  discussion 
of  this  measure,  that  Lord  Derby 
had  been  so  incautious  as  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  entrapped  into  an  en- 
gagement to  abstain  from  opposition 
to  its  principle.    Assent  to  the  princi-> 
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plo  would  hare  included  a  concession 
of  the  details  ;  for  if  the  cniploymcnt  of 
foreign  uuTcenaries  to  niaintuin  '*  law 
and  order  *'  in  this  free  land  were  once 
functioned,  no  item  of  particular  mis- 
chief  would  be  longiT  impossible.  For* 
tunately  for  liberty,  within  and  without 
these  ruahns,  thu  House  of  Lords  con- 
tuined  one  independent  and  able  man, 
who  had  entered  into  no  unwary  bar- 
gain,  and  who,  free  to  oppose  principle 
and  details,  sounded  a  timely  alann, 
and  awoke  both  Lord  Derby  and  the 
country  from  a  slumber  which  might 
Lave  been  fatal.  'J'he  Earl  of  Ellen, 
borough  thoroughly  exposed  the  de- 
formities of  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Bill ;  and  as  wo  could  not  hoi>e  to 
make  the  case  plainer  in  wonls  of  our 
own,  we  shall  borrow  a  few  illustrations 
of  its  nature  from  the  noble  Lord's  elo- 
quent and  luminous  discourses. 

The  bill  unconstitutional : — 

"  When  I  read  this  bill  this  morning," 
said  LiirJ  Ellenborou*;!!,  "  I  was  coniplclcly 
ostonii-hed ;  for,  taking  tliLs  bill  in  con- 
noxion  with  the  bill  brought  into  the  other 
11(11186  to  unable  her  Maji.'sty  t(i  accept  the 
services  of  certain  regiments  of  niililia  for 
the  declared  pur|x>ae  of  garrisoning  furtrcsses 
in  the  Mediterranean,  the  pructical  object  of 
this  measure  is,  to  substitute  in  thi^«  country 
15,0U0  fon'ijjners  lor  l.'),0()0  Ilritish  militia- 
men who  are  to  be  eniidciyed  abroad  ('  No, 
no,*  from  the  Government).  I  Uike  a  p'T- 
fectly  h'gitimati*,  Parliamentary,  and  consti- 
tutional vivw  of  till'  i-ll'ect  of  this  measure, 
and  if  the  nieasunf  f^ivcs  that  ix>wer,  1  am 
entitled  to  consider  that  the  power  will  be 
exercised.  I  say,  then,  to  that  exerciso  of 
the  |X)wer  of  suljstitutin^  in  this  country 
15,000  Genuaiia  or  hwiss  for  15,000  Ifjig- 

lish  soldieis  I  aheolutely  oltji-ct 

It  is  contrary  to  all  the  constitutional  prin- 
C'plcM  which  obtaincl  in  the  very  best  times 
of  what  was  CHlIed  *  Whig  Administration.' 
Its  origin  is  to  l>e  found  in  tlio.^te  times  when 
a  Ministry  succumlK'il  to  the  (ieriUHn  dis- 
p<K*iition  and  prejudicrs  of  the  tirst  George. 
it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  more  recent 
feelings  of  the  jMNiple  of  this  country.  I 
objc*ct  to  it  altogether,  and  it  will  be  my 
duty  throughout  to  oiler  to  it  cv^y  opi>osi- 
tion." 

Degrading  to  the  armijf  and  insulting 
to  the  nation : — 

*'  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  anything 
in  the  conduct  of  the  peo]ile  of  thi.^  country 
since  the  commcDcement  of  the  war  which 
would  justify  the  (jovernnient  in  assuming 
that  they  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 


maintain  thdr  own  national  interwts  bgr 
their  own  national  arms.  On  the  oontraf/, 
the  people  have  submitted  with  perfect 
readiness  to  the  sacriflcet  demanded  from 
them,  and  are  willing  to  submit  to  fort  her 
eacriiices  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  But 
at  the  commencement  of  this  popular  and 
national  war  we  are  dcured  to  go  back  to 
old  tia:es  to  hire  Hessians,  instead  of  em- 
ploying the  constitutional  force  of  this  coon- 
try.  l^Iy  lords,  I  must  say  that  it  appeari 
to  mo  tliat  of  all  the  measures  which  1  re- 
collect, under  any  circumstances,  produced 
at  any  time,  l)y  any  Gjvemmenr,  this  is  the 
most  ungrucioua  towards  a  generous  and  a 
coa tiding  people.** 

And  to  what  end  was  this  violation 
of  constitutional  principle,  and  oflenoe 
to  a  whole  people  to  conduce?  Plain- 
ly and  confessedly,  it  was  to  tell  tha 
Czar  that,  without  mercenary  foreign 
aid,  England  is  unable  to  maintain 
her  honour.  In  a  speech^  fitly  charac- 
terised by  the  Earl  of  Haniwicke  aa 
"  cringing,  debasing,  and  degrading," 
Lord  \VMlchouso,  one  of  her  Maiei- 
ty's  ministers,  advocated  the  einpfoy. 
nicnt  of  foreign  troops  as  a  iiQcessitv 
disagn^eable,  indeed,  but  to  whick 
**  wo  were  obliged  to  have  recourse^ 
when  we  foimd  ourselves  engaged  in  a 
great  war."  Nor  could  any  one  promise 
that  the  disagreeable  and  degrading 
necessity  having  been  revealed  to  the 
enemy,  the  expedient  recurred  to 
would  relieve  it : — 


**  Who  (asked  Lord  EUenborongh) 
those  fori'igners  whom  the  noble  duke  allows 
her  Majt  sty  to  bring  to  this  country  ?  We 
are  told  that  it  would  be  indecorous  to  rosntion 
the  names  of  those  German  princes  or  others 
until  the  bill  has  passed,  as  no  r^ular  com- 
numications  can  be  made  with  them  until 
that  time.  Hut,  I  ask,  is  there  any  under- 
standing  with  any  of  those  princes,  or  is  then 
not  V  Can  we  not  be  toltl  what  undentaod- 
ing  there  is,  and  what  rcasonaUe  anUcipa* 
tions  Ministers  have  V  Are  they  going  to 
take  this  leap  in  the  dark  ?  Will  any  ona 
of  th(is<)  Gi'rnian  princes  dare  to  join  with 
the  allies,  and  dtyclure  against  Russia?  No ; 
they  dare  do  no  such  thing ;  and  if  they  will 
not  join  you  openly,  you  must  have  recourse 
to  the  i)etty,  disgraceful  course  of  conniving 
at  the  desertion  of  their  troops.  I  can  see 
no  other  mode  in  which  the  assistance  off 
foreign  soldiers  con  be  obtained.** 
J 

The  measure,  so  far  as  its  expressed 
object  would  l)e  concerne<l,  would  fail ; 
but  the  degradation  would  be  oer« 
tain: — 
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**  So  (to  use  the  eloquent  vrords  of  Lord 
Derby)  it  has  been,  from  the  earliest  days — 
from  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
|nre,  down  to  the  period  to  which  Alfieri  re- 
fers, when  be  says  of  Italy  : — 


u  t  . 


-Dil  non  tno  fcrro  dnta 
Pngnar  con  bratcim  di  Btranieri  geziti.* 

In  all  time  and  in  all  countries  has  this  been 
^he  first  mark  of  the  weaknciss  of  nations, 
and  the  sure  sign  of  their  approaching  de- 
cay." 

The  ^ifd  prapoml  of  tiie  GoTem- 
ment  was  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  armj 
and  navy,  and  to  our  French  allies ; 
and  in  the  advocacy  of  this  they  were 
oordially  assisted  by  the  Opposition 
leaders,  and  unanimously  responded 
to  by  the  entire  of  both  Plouses.  The 
thanks  of  Parliament  were  unques- 
tionably due  to  the  brave  men.  En. 
glish  and  French,  who  have  so  nobly 
sustained  the  military  reputation  of 
western  Europe  upon  the  bloody  fields 
of  the  Crimea,  and  they  were  cheer- 
fully and  heartily  piven.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  proposal  was  advanced 
was,  indeed,  deformed  by  some  pue- 
rilities, and  the  truth  contained  in  the 
copy-book  maxim,  that  "Praise  in 
excess  is  satire  in  disguise,"  was,  per- 
haps, somewhat  lost  sight  of;  never- 
theless, in  its  broad  effect,  the  measure 
•was  an  honest,  spirit-stirring  British 
cheer ;  and  as  such,  no  doubt,  it  has 
gone  home  to  the  hearts  of  those  to 
whose  ears  it  was  directed.  But  was 
it  necessary  to  call  Parliament  toge- 
ther twelve  days  before  Christmas,  and 
forty-eight  hours  before  the  time  to 
which  it  stood  prorogued,  in  order 
to  vent  this  hurrah  ? 

VuHa  tout  I  This  is  absolutely  all  that 
has  come  of  the  Session  Extraordinary 
of  1854;  and  the  nation  has  to  look  in 
three  weeks  more  to  the  commencement 
of  the  ordinary  session  of  1855.  It  is 
with  a  view  to  this  approaching  event 
that  we  have  devoted  a  few  pages  to  a 
consideration  of  the  broad  bearings  and 
results  of  its  brief  harbinger.  With  mere 
details  we,  of  course,  do  not  meddle, 
leaving  those  to  the  sufficient  care  of 
our  cotemporaries  of  the  newspaper 
press ;  but  the  lesson  deducible  from 
this  strange  and  unprecedented  pro- 
ceeding has  an  application  «n  advance 
of  the  date  of  the  daily  chronicle  of 
passing  news.  We  have  already  seen, 
and  the    Ministers   themselves  have. 


with  sufficient  candour,  owned  to  the 
mischiefs  that  have  flowed  from  that 
unhnppy  policy  which  has  character- 
ised the  conduct  of  the  war,  even  from 
the  time  of  its  first  threat euings.  **Too 
late,"  is  the  explanation  of  tiie  failure 
of  those  wonderful  tricks  of  treaty- 
making  and  diplomacy  which,  eighteen 
months  ago,  in  vigorous  and  ready 
hands,  might  have  established  at  least 
a  temporary  peace.  Theformula,  "too 
late,"  accounts  for  the  massacre  of  Si- 
nope,  for  the  carnage  of  Inkermann,  for 
the  wrecks  of  the  l4th  of  November,  for 
the  horrors  of  the  hospitals  of  Balakiava 
and  Scutari,  and  for  tke  sofierings  in  the 
lines  of  Sebastopoi.  But  who  is  so 
likely  to  run  himself  out  of  breath  as 
the  habitual  sluggard,  suddenly  aroused 
to  a  perception  of  the  opportunity  that 
is  passing  from  him  ?  The  man  who, 
being  too  late,  misses  his  place  in  the 
journey  of  life,  seldom  fails  to  stumble 
when,  at  the  last  moment,  he  overtaxes 
his  powers  in  a  desperate  eflbrt  to  re- 
cover time  lost.  The  summoning  of 
the  extraordinary  session  of  last  month 
was  precisely  such  an  effort  as  this, 
and  it  has,  in  like  manner,  failed.  'J'he 
Coalition  Ministry  has  lost  wind  in  its 
desperate  exertions  to  show  speed  and 
bottom  to  the  nation.  It  has  but  ex- 
posed itself,  panting  and  exhausted, 
before  the  country,  the  Czar,  and  the 
world.  Finding  itself  in  that  despe- 
rate strait  in  which  something  nmst  be 
done,  the  Government  could  see  no 
more  promising  expedient  than  to  call 
Parliament  together  for  an  extraordi- 
naiy  session.  When  Parliament  was 
assembled,  they  could  invent  no  more 
effective  measures  to  lay  before  it  than 
the  Militia  Volunteering  Bill,  the  Fo- 
reign Enlistment  Bill,  and  the  Vote  of 
Thanks.  We  have  shown  that  two  of 
these  were  not  of  urgency,  and  were 
incapable  of  affording  present  relief  in 
the  national  difficulties,  and  that  the 
third  was  at  once  ineffective,  uncon- 
stitutional,  injurious  to  the  public 
spirit  of  the  country,  and  encouraging 
to  the  enemy.  The  result  has  been 
divisions  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
in  which  a  narrow  majority  saved  the 
Government  from  immediate  overthrow, 
but  forced  them  to  admit  essential  mo- 
difications of  their  measures.  They 
have  adjourned  the  session  to  the  2drd 
of  the  present  month,  under  these  evil 
auspices  ;  and  to  them  and  to  the  coun- 
try there  dow   remain   three  weeks 
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wherein  to  reflect  upon  the  past^  and 
to  consider  the  future.  In  tlie  mean- 
time,  our  brave  truops  are  enduring 
nearly  all  extremities,  and  may  weU 
be  excused  should  they  lose  all  hope 
when  ihey  learn  that  the  utmost  the 
united  wisdom  of  the  Government  and 
Legislature  of  England  could  do  for 
their  immediate  relief  was  in  truth  but 
to  pass  a  barren  vote  of  thanks.  But 
let  us  hope  that  the  lesson  taught  by 
the  Session  Extraordinary  will  not  hQ 
wasted  on  Government,  or  Parliament, 
or  people,  and  that  the  completeness  of 
the  failure  of  that  hasty  and  ill-consi- 
dered attempt  to  do  something  may 
be  a  sure  pledge  that  actual  business 
will  be  approached  at  the  ordinary 
time  in  a  different  spirit,   and  with 


more  satisfactory  resulti.  To  the  Go- 
vernment and  to  the  Oppositioiiy  the 
moral  we  would  point  from  this  tide  u^ 
that  the  crisis  requires  a  subjec^n  of 
all  party  feeling  in  the  minds  of  both. 
The  Government  will  be  8upi)orted  br 
the  country,  if,  eschewing  jobs  and 
clap- trap,  they  will  throw  themselves 
heartily  into  the  work  of  canying  on 
the  war  to  the  utmost  damage  of  the 
enemy,  irrespective  of  theories  of  free 
trade,  economy,  or  mock  humanitr. 
The  Opposition  will  be  raised  into  the 
place  of  the  Governmenty  if  the  latter 
should  still  be  thought  to  fall  short  of 
this  standard,  and  ifreasonable  eround 
shall  be  shown  for  believing  that  the 
earnestness  wanting  in  the  one  party 
is  to  be  found  in  the  other. 
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of  souls.  It  was  truly  a  prcnt  spoil 
tbut  fell  to  the  disposal  of  the  con- 
querors, and  tliut  was  divided  by  them 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  In  tho 
distribution,  nearly  the  entire  of  con- 
tinental Europe  was,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, interested.  Everywhere  the 
nr.cicnt  landmarks  had  been  removed  ; 
in  many  instances  their  place  was  re- 
membered no  more.  Simple  restora- 
tion was  found  to  be  impracticable  or 
thought  to  be  inexpedient.  The  work 
in  hand  necessarily  involved,  at  the 
same  time,  provisions  for  remunerating 
an<l  gratifying  friends,  for  punishing 
and  restraining  enemies  or  traitors, 
and  for  preventing  future  disruptions 
of  the  public  peace.  Considering, 
then,  the  vast  magnitude  of  tho  in- 
terests to  l>e  dealt  with,  and  the  ex- 
treme littleness  of  many  of  the  dealers, 
it  can  be  no  matter  of  wonder  that 
this  momentous  conference  was  pro- 
tracted during  nine  months;  or  that 
it  was  upon  the  point  of  referring  the 
many  knotty  questions  before  it  to  the 
arbitrament  of  the  sword,  when,  on 
the  7th  of  March,  1815,  the  news  of 
the  evasion  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba 
(]uirkened  the  process  of  deliberation, 
and  tho  congi-ess  was  finally  brou;;ht 
to  an  end  uj)on  the  9th  of  June,  just 
nine  days  belbre  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. In  those  three  months  the  new 
boundary  lines  of  Europe  were  really 
settled;  and  under  the  sanction  of  the 
rniwning  event  of  the  renewed  stru«/gle, 
the  map  was  finally  adopted  in  tho  se- 
cond treaty  of  Paris,  concluded  in  the 
ci -^uing  Xovcndjer. 

'ihe  prominent  feature  in  the  settle- 
ment was  the  redueli on  of  France  to 
its  ( ri^iinal  limits,  as  thev  stood  2^*ne- 
ri.liy  on  the  1st  of  .January,  1702; 
but  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  pri- 
mary object  were  involved  many  novel 
arrangi.'uients  of  constitutions  and 
statts  ihroiiiihout  the  entire  continent, 
from  the  North  Cape  to  the  Gulf  of 
Tarentum. 

The  agents  who  undertook  the  per- 
fcrnanee  of  this  task  were  a  motley 
host  of  emperors,  kings,  and  princes, 
such  as,  pirliaj)S,  never  before  assem- 
bled tojrether,  and  thi-ir  meeting,  a  sort 
of  saturnalia  of  iciiained  kin^K  iihertv, 
was  marked  by  peeiiliarilies  that,  no 
d(.ubt,  weie  not  without  inilnenee  upon 
jKisMUg  evoutd.  A  notion  of  this  gro- 
tesque jubilee  may  Ik;  helpfid  towards 
an  uiiderslanding  of  the  various  and 
eomplicated  machinery  of  vanities,  in- 


terests and  passions  that  was  at  worik^ 
and  it  cannot  be  conveyed  in  a  more 
lively  manner  than  in  the  following 
description  of  one  of  the  convivial  meet- 
ings of  tho  Congress  from  the  pea  of  aa 
eyewitness  :— 

"Never  was  an  assemblv  less  cemno- 
nious ;  ever}'  une  wore  his  hat ;  many,  till 
the  room  became  heated,  their  great-coats; 
and  no  one  pretended  to  appear  \n  an  even* 
ing  dres^  except  a  few  Englishmen,  wbo^ 
from  the  habits  of  our  country  and  some 
liitlu  vanity,  generally  attempt  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  an  attention  to  outward  sp- 
peiirancc.     Around  the  whole  drcumferenos 
of   the  room   were    four  or    five   rows  of 
l)encl)ed,  occupied,  for  the  most  part,  by  well- 
drc:fs(d  females ;  while  the  other  parts  prs- 
Bented  a  moving  multitude,  many  of  whom 
were  in  masks  or  in  dominos,  and  were  bu- 
sily engngcd  in   talking  and  laughing,  or 
diuicing  to  the  music  uf  a  powerful  orehestrs. 
My   companion   squeezed  my   arm,    as  we 
passL'd  a  tliin  fl;;ure  with  sallow,  shrunken 
features,  of  milt  expression,  with   a  neck 
stiff,  bending  a  little  forwanis,  and  walking 
badly.     'That  is  our  Emperor.'     I  shook 
my  head  and  smiled.     He  was  alone,  and 
drespcd  like  the  rest.     *  Pray,  allow  me  to 
d'lubt  a  little  till  I  have  some  further  proof.* 
*  There,  do  you  see  that  little  man,  with 
Avhitc  hair,  a  pale  face,  and  aquiline  nose? 
he  waA  almost  pushed  down  as  he  passed 
the  cfirnt  r  —  that  is  the  King  of  Doimark.* 
Apiin  I  sliook  my  head  in  disbelief.     *  Here 
the  Kn);)oror  of  Hnssia  approaches.*  I  looked 
up,  niid  foinid  tho  information  tme.     Hii 
lino  niunly  form,  his  round  and  smiling  coun* 
tenniicc,  and  his  neat  morning  drcivi,  were 
Udt  to  bo  mistaken ;    they  Avere  the  same 
whii  It,  some  months  bofort*,  I  had  seen  enter 
tlii>  church  at  Hnnrlem,  to  the  thundering 
peals  (if  th(!  }xrand  or^an.     I  soon  recognised 
tl.i-  tall  fi  nn,   th-^  boLMun  and  grave  features 
of  the  Kin;;  of  I'russia ;  and  aftL-rwards,  ace* 
ii'g  tlioe  two  in  funiiliar  conversation  with 
ill'.'  two  nicnarch*',  whose  protensions  I  had 
di'>i>ut((i,  was  satisti((l  their  claims  Avere  just. 
'  That   xliort,    thick   old   f>cntlcman   is  the 
(jrand  Duke  of  Saxo  Wehnar;  that  young 
man  near  liim,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Wirtem- 
Imt;;.     Here,   turn  your  eyes  to  that  seat ; 
the  lar^re  elderly  ninn,  with  a  full  face  —  be 
lojkfl  like  an  EnL^Ii.tlunan  —  he  is  the  King 
of  liuvaria.*     '  Pardon  P  I  exclaimed,  step- 
ping quickly  aside.     *  That  was  the  Grsnd 
Duke  of  IhuUn.*  yaid  my  monitor,  *  whose 
toe  you  trod  upon  ;  he  Avas  talking  to  Prince 
William  of  rrus>ia.     Here,  f  dl  back  a  little, 
to  let  these  jL;eiitlenicn  paw;  thoy  tirem  very 
nnxi'us  to  go  on  ;  one,  two,  thre-*,  four,  five 
— thoae  are  all  arehdukt'S  of  Austria.     There 
seems  a  little  press  towards  that  end  cf  the 
nM)m.     See,  tlm-e  Avonten  in  niasiks  havo  be- 
^ot  the   King  of  Pru«^ia ;  he  scems  not  • 
little  puzzled  what  he  shall  do  with  them. 
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Now  a  party  of  waltzen  draws  the  attention 
of  the  crowd,  and  the  King  is  left  to  dispose 
of  his  fair  assailants  as  he  thinks  fit.  Do 
you  see  that  stout  tall  man,  Avho  looks  at 
the  dance?  —  he  is  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Co- 
burg ;  and  by  bis  side,  not  so  stout  as  him- 
self, is  his  brother,  the  Priuce  Leopold.*  '  Who 
is  this  young  man  next  to  us,  marked  with 
the  small -pox,  who  is  speaking  bruken  Eng- 
lish ?*  *  It  is  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria ; 
he  is  said  to  be  very  fond  of  your  nation. 
And  here,'  giving  me  another  hearty  squeeze 
with  his  elbow,  '  is  an  English  milord.'  He 
had  upon  bis  head  a  remarkably  fiat  cocked 
hat ;  two  ladies  in  doniiuos  leaned  upon  his 
arm ;  the  hat,  unique  of  its  kind,  rather  ex- 
cited a  smile  in  my  companion.  After  a  little 
more  pushing  —  for  tiie  room  was  now  be- 
come very  full — we  encountered  a  fine  dark, 
military-looking  man,  not  in  uniform,  of 
course,  but  Avith  mustnchioes.  *This  was 
Beauharnais,  Viceroy  of  Italy.'  "* 

It  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
numbers  and  density  of  this  distia- 
guished  crowd  should  render  dissension 
A  necessity,  and  the  progress  of  busi- 
ness  all  but  impossible.  A  preliminary 
question  as  to  precedence  was  follow- 
ed speedily  by  a  graver  dispute  as  to 
the  method  of  conducting  the  delibc- 
rations.  There  were  present  at  Vienna 
in  person,  on  the  25th  of  September, 
the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia, 
the  Kings  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Den- 
mark,  and  Wirteniber^Ty  with  a  host 
of  lesser  princes.  England  was  repre- 
sented by  Lord  Castlereagb,  France  hy 
M.  'J'alleyrand,  and  the  Pope  by  Cardi- 
nal Gunsalvi ;  while  Spain,  Portugal, 
Sweden,  Murat,  King  of  Naples,  Sicily, 
Holland,  Saxony,  Switzerland,  Genoa, 
and  Venice,  each  had  plenipotentiaries 
or  ministers  present  to  claim  their  share 
of  spoil,  or  to  resist  spoliation.  In  such 
an  assemblage,  the  primary  obstacle  to 
which  we  have  alluded  was  sure  to 
present  itself;  and  it  was  only  by  act- 
ing upon  a  suggestion  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  that  the  question  of  prece- 
dence was  settled  upon  the  principle 
of  the  alphabet  —  the  states  were  to 
rank  pro  hac  vice,  in  the  order  of  the 
initial  letters  of  their  respective  names. 
But  was  the  entire  of  this  mob  of  pur- 
ple-born or  purple- invested  beggars 
to  join  in  the  discussion  of  their  own 
claims  and  counter-claims  ?  The  idea 
was  manifestly  absurd ;  and  at  length, 
after  much  disputation,  a  committee 
of  business  was  nominated,  to  which  all 


questions  before  the  Congress  should 
be  submitted.  In  accordance  with  this 
arrangement,  the  actual  work  was 
done  by  the  ministers  of  England,  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  Prussia,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Sweden,  with  whom 
was  associated,  upon  the  special  inter, 
cession  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Eng- 
land, Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Pope  Pius  VII.  The 
addition  was  of  evil  omen  —  it  fore- 
shadowed the  operation  of  those  in- 
flucnccs  that  converted  that  grand 
opportunity  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  extremes 
of  political  principle,  into  a  triumph  of 
Absolutism.  The  elevation  of  the  Pope- 
dom into  a  high  contracting  party  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  was  an  indi- 
cation to  the  world,  that  the  residt  of 
that  conference  would  surely  be,  not  a 
league  of  nations,  but  a  conspiracy  of 
despots.  We  do  not,  indeed,  mean  to 
intimate  that  the  intrigues  of  that  soli- 
tary priest  materially  alfected  the  de- 
terminations of  the  Congress ;  but  as- 
suredly his  presence  was  a  pledge  and 
a  sign  of  the  predominance  among  its 
leading  members  of  the  spirit  who33 
operations  led  to  the  revolution  in  the 
Netherlands,  to  the  chronic  anarchy 
that  has  spoiled  the  fair  kingdoms  of 
the  Peninsula,  which  have  protracted 
the  misery  of  Poland  and  of  lUily,  and 
have  led  to  the  oppression  of  Hungary, 
and  to  the  recent  disturbance  of  the 
peace  of  the  world  by  the  aggressiro 
ambition  of  Russia.  It  was  in  this  ap- 
parently trivial  concession,  as  it  seeuis 
to  us,  that  the  interests  of  England, 
considered  as  the  metropolis  of  consti- 
tutional liberty,  were  really  sacrificed 
by  her  representatives,  in  the  winding- 
up  of  the  afifciirs  of  the  world  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  Lord  Castlereagh 
has  been  often  blamed  for  his  easy  sur- 
render of  conquered  colonies,  and  for 
the  softness  or  corruption  (as  it  has 
been  variously  designated)  with  which 
he  abandoned  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  England  to  the  rapine  of  her  allies ; 
but  of  his  policy  in  these  respects,  it 
would  not,  we  conceive,  be  ditlicult  to 
offer  a  valid  and  satisfactory  explana- 
tion. Then  or  now  a  donation  of 
five  millions  sterling  —  the  sum  to 
which  England  was  entitled  out  of  the 
ransom  of  France,  and  which  was  given 
towards  the  reconstruction  of  the  bar- 
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rier  fortresses  of  the  Netlierlands  — 
could  be  fairly  considered  as  but  a 
trifling  addition  to  nn  outlay  of  seven 
hundred  millions,  expended  with  the 
same  design  of  securing  the  peace  of 
Europe.  Now,  still  less  than  then,  a 
reflecting  mind  can  see  little  cause 
for  regret  in  the  abstraction  of  some 
two  or  three  West  Indian  plantations 
from  the  vast  colonial  empire  of  Bri- 
tain. The  restoration  of  the  secular 
sovereignty  of  the  Pope  was  a  political 
amichronism.  Forced  upon  Kome,  in 
contemptuous  disregard  of  the  opinion 
of  the  nobles  and  people,  who  peti- 
tioned the  Allies  to  incorporate  the 
states  of  the  Church  with  one  of  the 
secular  powery,  its  result  for  Italy  has 
been  ibrty  years  of  smouMering  civil 
war.  The  simple  fact — offspring,  as  it 
unquestionably  was,  of  the  will  of  the 
English  (iovernment  —  was  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  the  thorouf^h 
adhesion  of  England  to  the  Holy  Al- 
liance of  princes  against  peoples,  out 
of  which  has  grown  the  monstrous 
power  for  mischief  of  Kussia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia.  The  time  had  long  passed 
away  when  the  moral  supremacy  of  the 
sovereign  Pontitf  could  control  and  re- 
gulate the  ambition  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
family  of  Christendom.  The  seal  of 
the  fisherman  was  no  longer  the  test  of 
international  law :  the  shadow  of  that 
great  name,  not  again  to  be  success- 
fully invoked Jas  the  guardian  of  order, 
became  thenceforward  but  a  cover  for 
the  designs  of  despots  upon  the  uni- 
versal  happiness  of  mankind.  Italy, 
di'^integrated  by  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Papacy,  became  a  geographical 
expres>ion :  Italy,  formed  into  a  fede- 
ration of  constitutional  states,  would 
have  balanced  Europe  on  the  south. 
An  Italian  confederation  would  have 
facilitated,  nay,  would  have  necessi- 
tated, an  adjustment  of  the  balance  in 
the  North  "and  Kast,  by  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  independence  of  Poland ; 
and,  with  Poland  indef)endent,  and 
Hungary  bound  to  Austria  by  the  firm 
links  uf  her  ancient  constitution,  who 
sufiposes  that  the  nineteenth  century 
would  have  witnessed  a  necessity  for 
an  armed  intervention  of  England  be- 
tween Kussia  and  the  worhi  ?  Hut  we 
are,  perhaps,  anticipating  conclusions 
to  whieh  a  narrative  of  the  facts  deve- 
loju'd  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  would 
naturally  lead  the  minds  of  our  read- 
ers. 
Among  the  claimants  for  restitution 


ont  of  the  spoils  of  France,  the  Princes 
of  Germany  were  the  most  pressing,  as 
their  losses  had  been  the  greatest,  and 
were  attended  with  the  utmost  disturb- 
ance of  social  and  political  relations. 
By  a  succession  of  acts  of  pillage,  the 
Holy  lionum  Empire  had  been  torn 
asunder,  and  its  federation  of  many 
hundred  princes,  dukes,  counts  of  every 
degree  (grafs,  mark-grafs,  land-grafs, 
pfalz-grafs,  and  burgrat's),  bishops,  and 
abbots,  free  lords,  and  free  cities,  af- 
ter undergoing  various  modifications, 
had,  in  1809,  ceased,  even  nominally, 
to  exist.  The  advance  of  the  French 
frontier  to  the  Ithinc  had  previously 
absorbed  one  of  the  ten  circles  of  the 
empire ;  and  the  subsequent  incorpora- 
tion of  the  coasts  of  the  German  Ocean 
with  France  had  chnnged  the  allegiance 
of  more  than  a  million  of  souls.  All 
this  territory  was,  in  1814-15,  taken 
from  the  restored  French  monarchy. 
So  much  had  been  achieved  by  the  al- 
lied arms,  the  feat  having  been  ren- 
dered possible  by  the  mad  obstinacy  of 
Bonaparte,  in  rt*fu?ing  the  terms  offer- 
ed to  him  at  Frankfort,  towards  the 
close  of  the  previous  year.  The  en- 
forcing of  that  vast  disgorgement  was 
a  weighty  ta>k,  and  scarcely  less  so  was 
the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  among 
the  many  importunate  claimants,  whose 
ancient  rights  but  too  frequently  were 
op])OSed  to  public  convenience  or  jus^ 
tice.  But  more  formidable  still  was 
the  difKculty  created  by  the  necessity^ 
which  we  now  know  was  strongly  felt 
by  the  representativeo  of  England,  of 
curbinjr  the  ambition  and  raising  a  bar- 
rier  against  the  power  of  the  Czar. 
The  game,  since  carried  on  by  Nicholas, 
was  then  played  with  inlinitidy  more 
discretion,  and  with  very  considerable 
success,  by  his  brother  and  t)iedccessor. 
Then,  as  now.  Western  Europe  was 
opposed  to  Kussia  nnd  Prustia ;  and 
Au>tria,  after  long  faltering  between 
her  fears  and  her  interests,  wa?,  in  1815 
as  in  1854,  forced  to  the  conclu>ion  of 
a  secret  treaty  of  contingent  alliance 
with  France  and  England.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  observe  how  firndy  the  pur[)Ose 
of  Alexander  was  then  held  to  and 
worked  out,  and  how  it  prevailed  in 
the  struggle  with  the  strength  of  Cas* 
tlerea^ih,  the  honesty  of  Wellington, 
and  the  diplomatic  craft  of  Metterniuh 
and  Talleyrand.  That  the  vigilance  of 
the  English  plenipotentiaries  was  ac- 
tively awakened,  is  manitested  in  every 
line  of  the  official  correspoudenco  re* 
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lating  to  the  subject,  ivhich  has  since 
bf^en  brought  to  light.  The  conduct 
of  Lord  Casllereagh  throughout  theso 
intricate  negotiations  8eeni>,  indeed,  to 
have  been  in  honest  accordance  with 
the  policy  he  avowed  in  Parliament, 
in  a  speech  upon  the  question  of  the 
annexation  of  Norway  to  Sweden, 
which  was  strongly  opposed  by  Lord 
Grey  and  his  friends:,  at  the  commence, 
ment  of  the  session  of  1814.  *'The 
great  evil  of  modern  Eurofie  (he  then 
said),  which  has  hitherto  led  to  such 
frequent  wars  of  ambition  by  the 
greater  powers,  hns  been  the  number 
of  lesser  states  with  which  they  are 
surrounded,  at  once  a  field  for  their 
hostility,  and  a  prey  to  their  cupidity. 
It  is  our  wisdom,  therefore,  so  to 
strengthen  the  second-rate  powers  as 
may  render  the  balance  more  even, 
and  prevent  their  dominions  from  be. 
coming,  as  heretofore,  the  mere  battle- 
field in  which  the  greater  powers  find 
an  arena  for  their  contests,  and  the 
prize  of  their  hostility."  This  was  the 
idea  constantly  present  in  the  minds 
of  the  representatives  of  England  dur- 
ing these  transactions ;  and  although 
imperial  France  was  the  bete  mnr  of 
the  day,  it  is  manifest  that  liussia  was 
the  real  object  of  the  dread  of  the 
wisest  and  most  farseeing  of  these 
statesmen.  Nor  was  any  very  extra* 
ordinary  degree  of  acuteness  necessary 
to  penetrate  into  the  designs  of  the 
Czur  of  that  day,  maiinanimous  and 
courteous,  and  lofty  of  bearing  as  he 
undoubtedly  was.  He  expressed,  it  is 
true,  his  hopes  that  "the  time  was 
come  when  it  would  be  found  that  the 
power  of  liussia  might  be  useful  to  the 
re^^t  of  Europe,  but  not  dangerous  to 
it,"  and  then  whispered  an  aspiration 
for  '*a  larger  subsidy;"*  but  he  ap- 
pears really  to  have  taken  little  pains 
to  conceal  his  design  to  constitute  him- 
self the  Protector  of  Europe,  and  his 
schemes  fur  furthering  the  gratification 
of  his  ambition  were  worked  openly 
enough,  and  in  all  directions.  From 
the  moment  of  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Paris*,  after  its  capitulation,  his  undis- 
guised object  was  to  establish  an  influ- 
ence  in  France  that  should  be  predo- 
minant over  that  of  England.  **  Gen- 
tlemen (said  he,  when  the  Municipality 
of  Paris  waited  upon  him  at  four  o'clock 


in  the  evening  of  the  3l8t  of  March,  in 
order  to  pray  his  clemency  towards  the 
capital),  "gentlemen,  J  am  not  the 
enemy  of  the  French  nation  ;  I  am  so 
only  of  a  single  man,  whom  I  once  ad« 
mired  and  long  loved,  but  who,  de- 
voui*ed  by  ambition  and  filled  with  bad 
faith,  came  into  the  heart  of  my  domi- 
nions, and  left  me  no  alternative  but  to 
seek  for  my  future  safetv  in  the  libera* 
tion  of  Europe.  The  allied  sovereigns 
have  come  here,  neither  to  conquer  nor 
to  rule  France,  but  to  learn  and  sup- 
port what  France  itself  deems  most 
suitable  for  its  own  welfare  ;  and  they 
only  await,  before  undertaking  the 
task,  to  ascertain,  in  the  declared  wish 
of  Paris,  the  probable  wish  of  France/" 
He  followed  up  this  general  declaration 
of  good-will  by  a  special  promise  to 
take  under  his  protection  the  museums, 
monuments,  and  public  property  of  all 
kinds ;  and,  as  a  pledge  of  his  sin- 
cerity, acceded  to  the  rec[uest  of  the 
magistrates  that  the  National  Gnard 
should  not  be  disbanded.  He  was  re- 
ceived, accordingly,  as  the  saviour  and 
liberator,  rather  than  as  the  conqueror, 
of  France.  The  people  kissed  his  boots; 
ladies  entreated  the  gentlemen  of  his 
suite  to  lift  them  upon  their  horses,  in 
order  that  they  might  enjoy  a  glimpse 
of  their  deliverer.  "  I  have  been  (says 
Sir  A.  Alison)  assured  of  this  fact  by 
both  Lord  Cat  heart  and  Lord  Burg, 
hersh,  now  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
who  took  a  part  in  the  procession,  and 
themselves  bad  a  fair  Parisian,  some- 
times en  croupe,  at  others  on  the  pum* 
mcl  of  their  saddles,  at  the  Place  Louis 
XV."  During  these  scenes,  the  King 
of  Prussia  was  present ;  but  Alcxan* 
der,  by  his  manner  and  words,  claimed 
the  homage  undivided  for  himself. 
"  We  have  been  long  expecting  you," 
said  one.  "  We  should  have  been 
here  sooner,  but  for  the  bravery  of 
your  troops,"  was  the  happy  answer  of 
the  Czar.  **  I  come  not,"  he  repeated- 
ly said,  as  your  enemy  ;  regard  me  as 
your  friend. "t  At  that  time  he  was 
the  Protector  of  France,  imperial, 
royal,  or  republican  :  a  year  later  his 
design  was  to  establish  himself  as  the 
guardian  and  tutor  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty.  Under  either  character,  he 
hoped,  through  his  influence  over  the 
great  nation,  to  overtop  the  political 
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pre-eminence  of  England,  and  thus  to 
protect  and  rule  Kuropc.  Prussia  was 
then,  as  now,  the  vassal  of  Kus^ia; 
Austria  was  scarcely  more  taken  into 
account  in  the  intrigut's  of  the  Czar 
Alexander,  than  she  has  since  been  in 
those  of  his  autocratic  brother.  The 
establishment  of  a  superior  influence 
over  England  and  France  was  the 
means  mainly  trusted  to  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  great  end;  but  none 
other  was  neglected.  Even  a  Spanish 
marriage  was  projected,  and  an  oiler 
was  made  to  ])ur(.'hase  the  alliance  of 
the  imbecile  bigot,  Ferdinand,  with 
the  hand  of  a  llnssian  archduchess, 
who  should  be  willing  to  qualify  ior  a 
seat  upon  the  throne  of  Spain  by  an 
outward  conformity  in  religion.*  While 
Alexander  thus,  undisgui>edly  indeed, 
but  courteously  and  (juietly,  approach- 
ed the  couch  of  the  "  sick  man"  of  his 
day,  he  too,  it  would  appear,  had  his 
AlenscbikofTs  who,  whether  accordins: 
to  cue  or  not,  were  at  hand  to  throw 
out  intimations  plain  enough  that, 
should  it  be  found  that  fair  words 
would  not  do,  he  would,  like  the  old 
man  in  the  fable,  try  what  virtue  there 
lay  in  stones.  "  Oh  I"  said  a  Kussian 
otiicer  of  high  rank,  observing  upon 
diplomatic  dilhcullies  supposed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  master's  designs — 
*•  OhI  pour  ccla  avec  600,000  hounnes, 
ou  ne  negocie  beaucoup."t  Thus,  evi- 
dence enough  was  before  our  ministers 
of  the  nature  of  the  designs  entertained 
by  the  Czar,  and  we  have  now  before  us 
abundant  proof  that  it  was  not  lo^it  upon 
them.  'J'heir  letters  are  filled  with  ex- 
pressions that  leave  no  doubt  upon  this 
point.  "  It  is  ([uite  astonishiiig  (wrote 
Lord  Liverpool  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington) how  little  interest  is  taken  [in 
England]  in  what  is  going  on  at  Vi- 
enna." ^  Again,  warnings  are  given 
by  various  ministers  and  diplomatic 
agents  not  to  ''  assist  the  credit  of  a 
Calmuck  Prince  to  overrun  Europe;"^ 
*'  not  to  suffer  Russia  to  acquire  any 
establishment  in  the  Ionian  Island",  to 
the  hazard  of  the  internal  iiaiiquiliity 
of  Greece  and  Hungary  ;"||  and  so 
on  throughout. 

It  was  in  the  presence  of  designs, 
suspicions,  and  convictions,  such  as  we 
have  indicated,  tliat  the  business  com- 


mittee  of  the  Congress  set  to  work  at 
the  re-arrangement  of  the  German  em- 
pire, and  at  the  attempt  to  carve  out 
of  the  spoils  of  Franco  compensations 
for  the  teriitorial  losses  of  a  host  of 
princes.  There  had  been  c^crtain  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
signed  on  the  30th  of  May,  1814,  by 
the  plenipotentaries  of  Great  Britain, 
Kussia,  Prussia,  and  France,  which 
were  now  reverted  to,  and  which  being 
acknowledged,  tendered  the  first  steps 
of  the  settlement  comparatively  easy. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was 
constituted  as  a  barriiT  state,  and  its 
crown  conferred  upon  the  House  of 
Orange  Nassau,  which  was  at  the  same 
time  included  in  the  German  Bund  by 
virtue  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg.  To  form  that 
new  monarchy,  the  Low  Countries 
were  yielded  by  Austria  and  annexed 
to  Holland ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
transaction,  England,  in  what  Alison 
denominates  "  one  of  the  greatest 
errors  ever  committed  by  her  govern- 
ment," ceded  to  the  new-made  King 
the  island  of  Java,  the  most  valuable 
of  her  trophies  of  the  war.  She  was 
aho  saddled  with  a  debt  of  £4.200,000, 
which  has  since  become  famous  under 
the  name  of  the  Kusso-Dutch  loan.  In 
some  sort  to  balance  these  losses,  the 
Prince  liegent  was  gratified  by  the 
addition  to  Hanover  (of  small  value  to 
the  English  nation)  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  territory  taken  from  the 
kingdom  of  \\'estphaiia,  and  by  the 
elevation  of  the  electorate  to  the  style 
and  title  of  a  kingdom.  Austria  was 
compensated  by  the  cession  of  Lom- 
bardy.  The  Swiss  cantons,  augmented 
by  tiie  Valais,  Geneva,  and  the  prin* 
cipality  of  Neufchatel— over  the  uitter 
of  which  an  absurd  claim  of  suzerainty 
was  reserved  to  the  King  of  Prussia- 
were  united  into  an  independent  federal 
republic,  and  Savoy  was  annexed  to 
Piedmont,  thenceforward  to  be  known 
as  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  Thus 
far  \\\v  ])art)tion  of  the  booty  seems  to 
have  gone  on  smoothly,  notwithstand- 
ing the  violence  of  some  of  the  divorce- 
ments, and  the  unnatural  character  of 
some  of  the  unions,  which  the  mere 
names  avouch.  AVhere  was  the  justice 
of  separating  the  north  of  Italy  from 
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the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  that 
peninsula?  ^Yhy  should  the  allied 
powers  join  Lonibardy  and  Austria, 
which  nature  had  sundered?  or  HoU 
land  and  Belgium,  between  which  di. 
versity  of  language  jind  of  habit  s^ 
religious,  social,  and  commercial,  ren- 
dered continued  union  impossible  ? 
What  was  the  prospect  of  a  happy  re- 
sult to  that  double  mariage  de  coiu 
venance,  which  joined  the  old  Low 
Country  fortress  and  county  of  Lux- 
cmburnr  to  the  Kins:  of  Holland  with 
one  hand,  and  to  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation with  the  other  ?  Both  unions 
and  separations,  however,  happened 
at  a  time  when  no  one  was  at  hand 
able  to  forbid  the  banns  in  the  one 
case,  or  to  maintain  old  connexions  in 
the  other.  It  was  otherwise  when 
Poland,  Saxony,  and  the  remainder  of 
Italy,  came  to  be  parcelled  out. 

There  are  fuw  more  curious  facts  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  than  the  inex.. 
tinguishable  vitality  of  nationhood,  so 
remarkably  exemplified  in  the  instance 
of  Poland.  For  ages,  the  common 
prey  of  wayfaring  ambition,  that  un- 
happy state  had  been  hewn  into  pieces; 
yet  it  remained  an  object  of  temptation 
or  of  fear  at  the  period  of  the  fall  of 
Bonaparte  ;  and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment it  still  remains  dismembered  and 
crushed,  yet  with  somewhat  of  sensi- 
bility at  least,  if  not  of  life,  remaining 
in  its  disjointed  limbs.  Who  will  say 
that  in  the  shock  of  political  elements 
now  at  hand,  the  spark  may  not  be 
kindled  into  activity,  and  the  name  of 
PoUnd  again  become  the  bo[>e  of  the 
oppressed,  and  the  terror  of  the  op- 

Eressor  ?  To  us,  indeed,  so  far  from 
eing  impossible  does  such  a  consum- 
mation seem,  that  did  time  permit^ 
we  would  gladly  recall  to  the  memories 
of  our  readers  the  sorrows  and  the 
glories  of  the  Polish  nation,  in  such  a 
sketch  of  its  modern  history  as  might 
be  useful  in  the  event  of  an  organised 
body  of  Poles  being  called  upon  to 
strike  in  in  the  approaching  melee.  At 
another  time,  perhaps,  we  may  make 
the  attempt ;  it  must  content  us  now 
to  bring  to  mind  the  fact  that  Poland, 
partitioned  by  piecemeal  between  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  and  Prussia,  was  finally 
obliterated  from  the  map  of  Europe, 
in  1795.  A  shabby  and  halting  attempt 
to  restore  it  was  made  by  Bonaparte, 
when  he  established  the  grand  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  in  1807  ;  and  the  whole 
of  this  duchy  was  demanded  by  Alex. 


ander  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
The  charge  of  the  effects  of  the  "  sick" 
Pole  was  claimed  upon  a  pretence  very 
analogous  to  that  by  which  the  attempt 
to  assume  the  executorship  of  the 
"sick  "  Turk  has  been  recently  justi- 
fied. The  change  was  to  be  all  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Poles  who  expected  na- 
tionality, which  was  to  be  revived  in  a 
union  with  the  Russian  Empire,  or  in 
their  regeneration  in  a  separate  king- 
dom, under  a  prince  of  Russia.  In  the 
advancement  of  these  pretensions,  the 
Czar  was  warmly  supported  by  his 
vassal-ally,  the  King  of  Prussia.  That 
monarch  agreed  to  accommodate  his 
patron  by  ceding  to  him  the  southern 
])rovinces  of  Poland,  the  Prussian  por- 
tion of  the  spoil  of  the  old  kingdom, 
and  to  accept  in  lieu  thereof  the  entire 
of  Saxony,  and  the  provinces  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  which  were 
rendered  disposable -by  the  reduction 
of  France  to  its  ancient  limits.  The 
attempt  went  to  accomplish  in  the 
west  an  object  analogous  to  that  which 
the  western  powers  are  now  engaged 
in  resisting  in  the  east.  Practically, 
it  would  have  advanced  the  frontier  of 
Russia  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  for, 
with  Poland  as  a  basis  of  the  Czar's 
operations,  and  the  command  of  the 
Vistula  in  his  hands,  Prussia  would 
have  been  placed  in  a  position  perfectly 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Danubian 
Principalities  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  war.  Once  possessed 
of  these  advantages  to  the  full  extent 
to  which  he  endeavoured  to  obtain 
them,  Alexander  would  have  been  in 
a  condition  to  dictate  terms  to  western 
Europe.  The  incomplete  success  he 
did  attain,  has  led  to  the  most  perilous 
complications  of  the  struggle  which 
France  and  England  are  now  main- 
taining  against  the  aggressions  of  his 
successor.  At  this  moment,  Memel 
is  virtually  a  Russian  port ;  and  while 
Poland,  instead  of  being  a  barrier  state^ 
as  it  would  have  been,  were  it  inde- 
pendent, is  now  a  base  from  which 
Russia  can  move  upon  the  eastern  and 
southern  coasts  of  the  Baltic ;  the 
Prussian  Rhine-provinces  are  practi- 
cally a  Russian  barrier  intervening, 
with  great  advantage  to  the  Czar, 
between  the  sympathies  of  Germany 
and  France,  which  would  naturally 
concur  in  resisting  a  barbarian  inva- 
sion from  the  north.  It  is  due  to  the 
memory  of  Lord  Castlereagh  to  admit 
that  he  saw«  with  perfect  clearness. 
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both  the  dnnfrer  of  thcso  designs,  and 
th(»  propLT  (r()iiriter[)ljin.  He  re>isted 
with  all  his  force  th(^  dtMnaixls  of 
Kiii^sia,  nnd  iio  advocated  >vitli  earnest- 
ness a  restoration  of  the  iiulependeiicc 
of  Poland.  In  a  memorial  dated  on 
the  16ih  of  December,  1814,  Lord 
Cast lereagh  declared,  "that  ho  opposed 
finnly,  and  with  all  tlie  force  in  his 
power,  in  the  name  of  Kn(>;land,  the 
erection  of  a  kinirdom  in  Poland,  the 
crown  of  which  ^h()uld  Im;  placed  in 
the  same  hand  with,  or  which  should 
form  an  inte;:ral  jiart  of  the  Empire  of 
Iius>ia  ;  that  the  wish  of  his  <roYern- 
nicnt  was  to  see  an  independent  power, 
more  or  less  extensive,  established 
there,  under  a  distinct  dynasty,  and 
as  an  intermediate  state  between  the 
three  great  monarchies."*  The  ab- 
sorption of  Saxony  into  Prus>ia,  was 
also  stronglv  resisted  bv  the  En;ilish 
niini>ter,  as  well  as  bv  Tallevran<l  and 
Metternich,  on  the  part  of  France  and 
Austria,  and  so  much  were  all  parlies 
in  earnest,  that  a  new  war  was  upon 
the  point  of  breaking  out.  'J'he  irood 
humour  of  Alexander,  thus  crossed  in 
his  ambition,  at  once  disappeared. 
"  lie  openly  charged  Louis  XVllI. 
ivith  black  ingratitude,  and  his  dis. 
pleasure  was  manifested  without  dis- 
guise  to  AL  Talleyrand ;  at  the  same 
time,  he  contracted  close  relations  with 
Eugene  Beauharnais,  who  was  at  Vi- 
enna at  the  tiu'.e,  oi)eidy  espoused  the 
cause  of  Mnrat,  in  opposition  to  the 
Bourbon  familv,  in  the  contest  for  the 
throne  of  Naples,  and  spoke  of  the 
unfitness  of  tliu  eMer  branch  of  the 
Bourbons  for  the  throne,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  a  revolution  similar  to  that 
of  1G88.  which  might  put  the  soeptre 
in  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Orleans."! 
While  Alexander  thus  threatened 
France  with  a  revolution,  his  brother 
Constantine,  acting  in  his  name,  me- 
naced Austria  with  the  vengeance  cf  a 
n?stored  Poland.  '*  The  Emperor  (said 
the  Grand  Duke,  in  a  proclamation 
addressed  to  the  Poles),  your  powerful 
protector,  invokes  yoi.r  aid  ;  rally 
round  his  standard.  Let  your  arms 
be   raised     for    the    <lefence   of  vonr 

* 

country  and  your  j>olitic<d  existeme.'J 
On  the  part  of  Prussia,  l*rince  llar- 
denberg  declartMl  that  his  King  "would 
not  abandon  Saxony;  that  he  had 
con(pieied  it,  and  would  keep  it,  with- 


out cither  the  intention  or  the  indina- 
tion  of  restoration.'*  These  stout 
words  w«*re  supported  by  acts.  The 
Czar  halted  his  army  of 'J80.0U0  inun, 
on  their  return  to  Russia;  anil  the 
whole  force  of  Prussia  was  called  out 
and  armed.  On  the  other  sifle^  £ng. 
land  beiian  to  concentrate  a  large  force 
in  Belgium,  Austna  rearmed,  "and 
(says  Alison)  in  the  midst  of  a  con^zresi 
assendiled  for  the  general  paeiGcittion 
of  the  world,  a  million  of  armed  men 
were  retained  round  their  banners 
ready  for  mutual  slaughter." 

On  the  3rd  of  February,  1815,  a 
secret  treaty  was  concluded  at  Vienna, 
between  Austria,  France,  and  £ng. 
land,  by  which  those  powers  agreed 
mutually  to  support  each  other,  if  at- 
tacked, and  for  that  purpose  to  main- 
tain a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
each.  A  plan  of  operations  was  even 
determined  upon,  and  it  is  a  fact  sig- 
nificant, when  viewed  in  connexion 
with  the  halting  terms  of  the  analogous 
'Jreaty  of  18j4,  that  the  scheme  of 
tactics  ])roposed  was  founded  upon  a 
supposition  that  the  Russian  armies 
wouM  invade  Moravia,  and  move  upon 
Vienna.  By  retiring  behind  the  Pruth, 
last  autumn,  the  Ozar  Nicholas  with- 
hehl  a  stimulus,  the  absence  of  which 
is  snliieient  to  account  for  the  uncer- 
tainty observable  in  the  stipulations  of 
the  more  ivcent  treaty.  At  the  ear- 
Her  period  the  {)eril  in  which  Austria 
was  placed  had  nothing  in  it  of  an  un- 
certain or  problematical  character ; 
and,  seeing  in  the  deroonst  rat  ions 
against  Poland  and  Saxony,  and  in 
the  intimations  (conveyed  in  the  Czar's 
^how  of  friend>hip  for  Eupene  Beau. 
harnais,  the  ex-\  iceroy  of  Italy,  that 
dan«:er  was  imminent  from  all  sidcSy 
the  Kmperor  was  only  too  glad  to  form 
an  alliance  with  the  Western  Poweniy 
the  otfensive  as  well  as  the  defensive 
nature  of  which  admitted  of  no  doubt. 
The  measure  was  one  of  vijiour,  and 
no  sooner  was  it  observed  that  the 
bandying  of  i<lle  words  was  likely  to 
be  super>eded  by  an  exchange  of  shrewd 
blows,  than  the  Czar  and  his  minion 
showed  signs  of  an  inclination  to  mo- 
derate their  tone.  ProtocoUing  was 
recommenced  in  a  lower  key.  Durin<2 
tilt;  month  of  Fel)ruary  a  great  uuniber 
of  notes  were  interchanged,  in  which 
many  prores>ions  of  pacific  intentions 
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were  advanced  by  Russia  and  Prussia, 
and  some  pretence  was  made  of  abate- 
ment of  tbeir  former  claims.  In  short, 
a  game  was  played,  precisely  siinihir 
to  that  which  was  cavriiid  on  in  1853-4, 
after  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  by 
the  French  and  English  fleets ;  and, 
but  for  an  accident,  it  would  probably 
have  similarly  ended  in  the  outbreak 
of  a  general  war.  Lord  Castlerca«zh 
had  been  oblijied  to  leave  Vienna  in 
order  to  attend  to  his  parliamentary 
duties  at  home.  The  Duke  of  Wellinjr- 
ton,  his  successor,  as  representative  of 
England  at  the  Congress,  was,  per- 
haps, less  strongly  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  dan<]rer  of  aun:mentinr;  the 
power  of  Russia,  and  the  negotiation, 
suffered  to  fall  back  into  its  old  train 
of  intrigue  and  counter-intrijiue,  was 
becoming  a  laughing-stock  to  Europe, 
when,  on  the  7th  of  March,  Metter- 
nich,  while  assisting  at  a  grand  ball, 
whereat  the  whole  Congress  was  dis- 
porting itself,  was  suddenly  informed 
that  Napoleon  had  broken  bounds  and 
Bailed  from  Elba. 

It  was  this  momentous  news,  in  all 
human  likelihood,  which  postponed  the 
struggle  of  Western  Europe  against 
Russia  for  forty  years.  Experience 
told  against  foresight.  Fear  of  the 
highly  civilised  French  soldier  over- 
came prospective  dread  of  the  barba- 
rian strength  of  the  fierce  Muscovite. 
There  was  no  more  disputing  in  the 
business  committee  of  the  Congress. 
The  terms  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  as 
they  were  ofllered  afrer  the  conclusion 
of  the  secret  treaty  of  February,  some- 
what curtailed  of  their  original  propor- 
tions, were  at  once  acceded  to,  and 
on  the  very  day  after  the  ball,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  accompanied  by 
MM.  Met  tern  ich  and  Talleyrand, 
went  to  Presburg  to  acquaint  the  King 
of  Saxony  that  they  had  stripped  him 
of  a  large  portion  of  his  dominions, 
anrl  reduced  him  to  what  he  now  is,  a 
sub-serf  of  the  Czar.  The  further  di- 
vision of  the  Sf)oil  was  then  quickly 
wound  up.  Saxony  was  forced  to 
yiehl  to  Prussia  ten*itory,  containing 
],  100,000  souls,  and  which  included 
within  it  memorials  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  old  Electors  —  some  of  them,  as 
Wittenberg  and  Wartburg,  monu- 
ments of  the  obligations  laid  u[)on 
maiikind  by  those  illustrious  champions 
of  the  liberty  of  human  thought.  For 
Hanover  a  portion,  with  a  population  of 
2^,000,  was  carved  out  from  the  body 


of  the  same  victim.  Pmssia  also  got 
the  fortress  of  Thorn  and  a  portion  of 
Poland,  containing  810,000  souls,  to- 
gether with  the  Rhine  provinces.  To 
the  Czar  was  awarded  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  erected  into  a 
king<loni,  conditions  being  made  that 
it  should  not  be  incor|)orated  with 
Russia,  but  governed  under  its  own 
laws,  and  in  accordance  with  its  own 
institutions,  and  that  the  Polish  town 
of  Cracow  should  be  formed  into  a  se- 
parate repnblic.  The  exigencies  of 
the  crisis  probably  rendered  these  con- 
cessions to  Russia  unavoidable  ;  the 
utter  futility  of  the  semblance  of  limi- 
tations imposed  upon  the  Czar  was 
shown  to  the  world  within  a  few  ^"ears. 
The  questions  which  gave  rise  to 
really  grave  discussions,  in  the  course  of 
the  partition  arrangements  of  1814-15 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  those  bearing 
upon  the  growth  and  aggrandisement 
of  Russia,  and  the  secret  history  of 
the  period  proves  that  the  storm  which 
has  recently  burst  upon  our  heads  was 
clearly  foreseen  by  the  statesmen  of 
that  day.  TUey  were  not,  indeed,  able 
to  destroy  the  elements  of  danger,  nor  to 
raise  an  effectual  barrier  against  the  ir- 
ruption of  which  they  saw  the  signs  ; 
but  it  would  be  uncandid  to  deny  that 
in  the  face  of  many  difficulties  the 
representatives  of  England  then  at- 
tempted  much  for  the  national  honour 
and  interest.  In  the  straightforward 
opposition  offered  by  Lord  Castlereagh 
to  the  encroachments  of  Russia,  he 
clearly  designated  the  danger  that 
threatened  Europe,  and  recorded  the 
principles  of  the  policy  by  which  it 
could  and  ought  to  be  met.  Had  these 
principles  been  adopted  as  the  guiding 
rule  of  that  great  minister's  successors^ 
the  collision  might  have  been,  even  at 
this  moment,  a  matter  of  the  distant 
future.  The  foundation  of  the  little 
republic  of  Cracow,  with  its  memories 
of  the  past,  and  the  security  (so  far  as 
security  could  be  attained  by  tn»aties) 
of  fl  separate  nationality  in  a  portion 
of  Poland,  were  not  indeed  sufficient 
checks  u[)on  the  power  of  Russia:  but, 
we  believe,  they  were  all  that  it  was 
possible,  at  the  crisis,  to  impose  ;  and 
they  were,  in  their  nature,  at  once  a 
practical  protest  against  the  aggressive 
ambition  of  the  Czar,  and  an  indica- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  it  might 
be  successfully  resisted.  It  is  certainly 
in  nowise  chargeable  as  a  fault  of 
Lord  CasUereagli's,  either  that  follies 
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and  crimes  committed  in  the  name  of 
liberty  should  have  checked  the  growth 
and  expansion  of  a  Polish  constitution 
out  of  the  seeds  he  planted  ;  or  that 
heirs  of  his  place  of  guardian  of  the 
honour  of  li^ugland  should  have  tamely 
suffered  the  young  plant  to  be  torn 
out  of  the  soil  bv  the  ruthless  hands  of 
despots. 

Ihe  other  distributions  of  terri- 
tor}',  made  by  the  Congress,  were  re- 
gulated pretty  closely  upon  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  Lord  Castloreagh— 
that  second-rate  states  should  be  so 
strengthened  as  to  render  the  balance 
of  power  more  even,  and  so  to  check  the 
anibitioli  of  the  greater  powers. 

In  ludy  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia 
was  constituted  a  barrier  against  France 
and  a  balance  to  Austria's  Lonibardo- 
Venetian  acquisitions,  by  adding  to  it 
the  republic  of  Genoa,  notwithsUinding 
the  utmost  earnestness  of  remonstrance 
with  which  the  union  was  deprecated 
by  the  Genoese.  The  States  of  the 
Chiurch  (by  an  error,  we  should  per- 
haps say  a  crime,  for  which  the  world 
is  still  under  ))enance)  were  again 
forced  back,  under  the  stupid  and  de- 
basing despoti?m  of  the  Pope.  Murat, 
in  possession  of  his  Nea[)olitan  king, 
dom,  was  at  first  a  great  stuml)ling- 
block  in  the  way  both  of  legitimacy 
and  of  peaceable  si)oliation.  Having 
joined  the  Grand  Alliance  against  his 
patron  and  brother-in-law,  Napoleon, 
he  had  earned  claims  to  forbearance, 
while  his  own  >\  ild  ambition  led  him 
to  form  designs  extending  far  beyond 
the  mere  retention  of  the  continental 
segment  of  the  IHourbon  kingdom  of  the 
two  Sicilies,  lie  coveted  the  Papal 
territories ;  kept  jiossession  of  the 
church  provinces  of  Bologna,  Ferrara, 
and  Kavenna ;  and  even  dreamed  of 
an  Italian  monarchy,  to  reach  from 
the  summit  of  the  Alps  to  the  ex- 
tremity  of  Sicily,  of  which  he  should 
be  the  Sovcreijin.  Le  lean  Sabreur, 
however,  took  himself  out  of  the  way 
by  again  changing  sides.  **  Murat," 
said  Napoleon,  *'  ruined  me  by  laying 
down  his  arms  ;  he  will  now  ruin  him- 
self by  tiiking  them  up;"  and  so  he 
did.  His  detection  from  the  cause  of 
the  allies  left  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  restoration  to  the  IJourbon  family 
of  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  thus  ob- 
viated another  difhculty  that  was  be- 
ginning to  press  in  the  claims  of  that 
house  to  be  compensated  if  not  re- 
stored.   The  remnant  of  the  Italian 


peninsula  was  disposed  of  chiefly  in 
appanages  for  members  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  Tuscany  was  given  to  an 
Austrian  archduke  ;  Modcna  to  a  col- 
lateral branch  of  the  same  family  ;  and 
Parma  was  the  jointure  of  the  arch- 
duchess, Marie  Louise,  driven  with  her 
husband  from  the  imperial  throne  of 
France.  The  little  republic  of  San 
Marino,  respected  even  by  BuonapartCf 
was  suffered  to  remain  undisturbed 
amid  the  crags  and  clouds  of  its  moun- 
tain territory — perhaps  beyond  the  re- 
collection or  beneath  the' cupidity  of 
the  sovereign  spoliators. 

Carrying  our  eye  from  Italy  east- 
ward, into  the  ^lediterranean^  we  ar- 
rive at  the  limit  of  the  operations  of 
the  Congress  in  the  south  of  Europe^- 
the  Ionian  republic  of  the  seven  islands. 
These  islands,  acquired  for  a  second 
time  by  France,  under  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  in  1807,  were  formed  into  a  re- 
public in  1814,  and  plac^ed  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  with  the 
view,  as  is  shown  by  expressions  in  the 
Castlereaizh  correspondence,  of  balanc- 
ing the  influence  of  Kussiaamong  her  co- 
religionists in  that  quarter.  Malta  had 
been,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  absolutely 
and  definitively  ceded  to  England. 

Let  us  now  complete  our  survey  hy 
a  glance  up  the  map  to  the  extreme 
north.  When  Napoleon  was  threaten- 
ing Russia,  in  181*2,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  Alexander  and  Berna. 
dotte,  who,  two  years  previously,  had 
bi-en  elected  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden. 
By  a  secret  article  cf  this  convention 
of  Abo  it  was  stipu1ate<l  as  the  price  of 
the  assistance  of  Sweden  in  tlie  com- 
mon cause  against  France,  and  as  an 
indemnity  for  Finland,  seized  by  the 
Czar,  in  18()9,  that  the  kingdom  of 
Norway  should  be  annexed  to  Sweden. 
The  article  ran  thus —  "  Ilis  Majesty 
the  Kniperor  of  liussia  engages, 
either  by  negotiation  or  by  military 
co-operation,  to  unite  the  kingdom  of 
Norway  to  Sweden.  He  engages, 
moreover,  to  guarantee  the  peace- 
able possession  of  it  to  his  Swedish 
Majesty."  Norway,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, had  been  united  witli  Den- 
mark ibr  nearly  five  centuries,  and  was 
altogether  unwilling  to  dissolve  the 
union.  The  convention  of  Abo  was, 
therefore,  so  far  ns  relates  to  this  par- 
ticular, a  league  of  piilago  ;  and  un- 
fortunately it  was  accedt'd  to  by  Eng- 
land, in  a  treaty  concluded  wiih  Swe- 
den and  Russia,  in  the  ensuing  yeaTf 
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1813.  By  this  discreditable  act>  his 
Britannic  Majesty  agreed,  "  not  only 
not  to  oppose  any.obstacletothe  annex- 
ation and  union  in  perpetuity  of  the 
kingdom  of  Norway  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  but 
also  to  assist  the  views  of  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  Sweden  to  that  e&'ect, 
either  by  his  good  offices,  or  by  em- 
ploying,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  his 
naval  co-operation  in  concert  with  the 
Swedish  or  Russian  forces."  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Rcfrent,  in  short, 
agreed  to  wheedle  or  bully  the  King  of 
Denmark  out  of  a  kingdom,  and  the 
Norwegian  nation  out  of  their  ancient 
constitution  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
in  1814,  En^rland  was  called  upon  to 
fulfil  the  agreement.  The  complica- 
tion became  one  of  great  difficulty ; 
resisted,  as  the  armed  intervention  was, 
by  the  Opposition  of  the  day,  and  de- 
fended by  the  ministers  (in  the  only 
possible  manner)  as  a  bargain  made, 
which  could  not  be  justified  except  by 
transparent  sophisms,  but  which  once 
made  must  be  held  to.  It  was  held  to ; 
and  the  brave  Norwegians,  after  a 
campaign  of  a  few  months,  were  forced 
to  accept  the  King  of  Sweden  as  their 
sovereign ;  not,  however,  without  ob- 
taining the  most  ample  recognition  of 
their  legislative  independence — condi- 
tions which,  to  the  honour  of  the  House 
of  Bernadotto  be  it  said,  have  been 
scrupulously  adhered  to.  To  the  King 
of  Denmark  indemnification  was  made 
in  haixl  cash,  and  by  a  gift  of  the 
Duchy  of  Laucuburg,  a  spoil  of 
Saxony. 

The  shattered  fragments  of  Europe 
having  been  thus  composed  into  a  sort 
of  order,  a  coincident  necessity  requireil 
that  some  form  and  consistency  should 
be  given  to  the  Germanic  states  them- 
selves—  representing,  as  from  their 
position  they  do,  the  body  of  the  Eu. 
ropean  organism  of  nations.  The  old 
Holy  Roman  Empii*e,  long  since  worn 
out,  perished  amid  the  storms  of  the 
French  revolution  ;  and  the  confede- 
ration of  the  Rhine,  erected  by  Bona- 
parte  in  its  stead,  was  not  endowed  with 
vitality  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  survive 
the  fall  of  its  creator.  In  lieu  of  both, 
the  German  Confederation  or  Bwid  was 
formed  on  the  8th  of  June,  1815;  and 
a  sort  of  complex  nationality  was  thus 
given  to  a  union  of  thirty- four  sove- 
reigns and  four  free  cities,  into  which 
were  absorbed  the  three  colleges  of  the 
empire  that,  in   1789,  contained  161 


independent  members.  At  that  period, 
when  the  French  revolution  broke  out, 
the  Diet  comprised  eight  electors  in 
the  first  college ;  in  the  second,  thirty- 
six  clerical  and  sixty-three  secular 
princes  ;  and  in  the  third,  fifty-four 
free  imperial  cities.  They  were  all  re- 
duced from  the  state  of  sovereigns  to 
that  of  subjects,  with  the  exception^ 
as  we  have  stated,  of  thirty-four  princes 
and  four  cities ;  and  the  selection  was 
made  rather  with  regard  to  the  existing 
connexions  of  the  individuals  than  to 
any  principles  of  justice,  or  recollec- 
tions of  former  position.  The  King  of 
Denmark  was  included  in  the  confede- 
ration for  his  Duchy  of  Holstein,  and 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  for  that 
of  Luxemburg.  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia were  also  invested  with  double  po- 
litical characters,  in  right  of  their 
German  territories,  and  of  possessions 
held  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  old 
Empire.  Thus  these  four  sovereigns 
were  invested  with  the  right  of  acting, 
in  war  or  peace,  independent  of  the 
Bund,  while  the  practical  government 
of  the  Diet  was  made  the  object  of 
contention  or  partition  by  Austria  and 
Prussia,  to  whom  the  largest  share  of 
influence  necessarily  belonged,  and 
whose  trailing  intrigues  or  open  vio- 
lence have  accordingly,  for  forty  years, 
made  the  Germanic  Confederation  a 
laughing-stock  and  a  nuisance  to  Chris- 
tendom. The  professed  object  of  the 
league  was  the  maintenance  of  the 
security  of  Germany  within  and  with- 
out. It  has  been  converted  into  an 
engine  for  repressing  popular  institu- 
tions in  its  own  states,  and  into  an  in- 
strument of  the  aggressive  ambition 
of  foreign  princes.  Pledged  to  secure 
representative  constitutions  for  the 
states  within  it,  the  confederation  has 
been  successfully  used  by  Austria  and 
Prussia  to  coerce  both  sovereigns  and 
people?,  whose  inclination  led  them  to 
act  together  for  the  advancement  of 
constitutional  freedom.  Recently,  the 
Czar  has  skilfully  availed  himself  of 
the  same  agency  to  foil  the  western 
powers  in  their  attempts  to  prevent  an 
irruption  of  his  barbarian  force.  The 
Bund  has  neither  contented  the  Ger- 
man nation,  nor  formed  a  strong  bar- 
rier in  defence  of  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe. 

Continental  Europe,  constituted  and 
apportioned  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
manifestly  consisted  of  four  great 
powers— Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
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France;  with  whom,  and  England^ 
the  control  of  the  entire  system  lay, 
and  with  whom,  notwithstanding  many 
changes,  according  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  diplomatists,  it  still  lies. 
The  Ahbe  de  Fnidt,  writing  in  1819.» 
excluded  even  France  from  the  number 
of  active  states,  and  circumscribed  the 
field  of  the  great  same  of  European 
policy  to  the  square  formed  by  the 
Alps,  the  Kium*,  the  Baltic,  and  the 
Vistula:  but  it  is,  at  all  events,  evi- 
dent  enouGrh,  that  the  diplomatists  who 
have  undertaken  the  mana'jement  of 
the  play  now  goins  on,  have  consi- 
dered Spain,  Italy,  the  I^w  Countries, 
and  even  Denmark  and  Sweden,  as  of 
little  account  in  a  calculation  of 
strength,  and  that  practically  they 
have  disregarded  the  principles  which 
Lord  CasthTcagli  advocated,  thouirh 
he  was  unable  usefullv  to  carry  them 
out.  Tile  result  of  the  Congress  was, 
in  fact,  the  opposite  of  that  which 
Lord  Castlereagh  professed  to  desire, 
Russia  was  so  greatly  strengthened, 
and  her  frontier  mj  skilfully  chosen  by 
herself,  that  Austria  and  Prussia  were 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  second- 
rate  powers,  as  reiai'de<l  her,  and  only 
retained  the  semblance  of  strength  and 
imlependenee  when  acting  as  outworks 
of  the  great  northern  fortress  of  des- 
potism, or  as  the  advance  of  the  Czar's 
army  of  aggression.  The  case,  as  it 
must  now  appear  to  all  the  world,  was 
plainly  stated,  in  October,  1814,  in  a 
note  addivssed  by  the  Duke  of  Saxo 
Coijur;;  SaaUeld  to  Lord  Castle- 
rcagh : — 

'*  Yon  would  divide  Russia  and  Prussia 
(wr<itH  the  Duke)  ;  you  cannot  accomplish 
it.  Then*  arc  f)cr»onul  rcIatiniiH  betwcfn  the 
two  that  it  is  uot  in  the  power  of  anyone 
to  interrupt.  Atfection  ajKirt,  you  unite 
their  in ten.'!)ts  when  you  think  to  scp  irate 
them ;  for  Pruviia  will  Iw  8upp»rte<l  by 
Kus^ia  in  her  pnijfctd  of  a;;grauilisement 
In  Gennany,  and  she  will,  on  her  side,  sup- 
port the  designs  of  Russia  on  the  Ottoman 
Kinpire."* 


We  should  be  inclined  to  consider 
this  warning  as  a  true  prophecy  (seeing 
how  completely  it  has  been  fulfilled), 
were  it  not  in  truth  the  obvious  infer- 
ence  from  events  then  passing  before 
the  eyes  of  all,  and  which  all  reflecting 
men  interpreted  alike  :  —  **  Europe," 
says  M.  de  Pradt,  "  has  only  changed 
its  yoke,  and  taken  that  of  Russia  in 
place  of  that  of  France :  it  was  to  the 
benefit  of  Europe  rather  than  bis 
own,  that  Napoleon  ascutiled  Russia ; 
let  us  take  care  that  one  day  wo  de 
not  weep  for  his  defeat.  ..  To  re- 
unite the  three  great  divisions  of  Po- 
land, would  have  been  to  accomplish 
the  work  sketched  by  Napoleon,  and 
his  conquerors  could  not  constitute 
themselves  his  testamentary  execa* 
tort:."  On  the  other  hand,  none  of 
the  second-rate  states  were  so  strength* 
encd  as  to  give  them  any  influence 
in  the  regulation  of  the  balance  of 
power,  and  some  of  them  were  infl- 
nitely  weakened  in  their  relations  with 
the  dominant  and  menacing  sovereign- 
ties.  By  the  confirmation  of  Finland 
to  Russia,  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms 
were  all  but  handed  over  to  the  Czar; 
and  now,  after  forty  years  of  subjec- 
tion, Denmark  and  Sweden  dare  not 
join  with  England  and  France  to  strike 
a  blow  for  their  own  liberation. 
Saxony  was  annihilated ;  and  divided 
It^ilv,  notwithstanding;  the  likeness  of 
independent  government  set  up  m 
Sardinia,  Naples,  and  the  Papal 
States,  was  in  reality  but  a  province 
of  Austria.!  The  exten^ive  territory 
in  the  south-cast  of  Europe,  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  the  great  powers,  in 
which  were  made  the  first  moves  of 
the  game  of  European  policy  now  in 
course  of  being  played,  was  then  in 
the  hands,  or  under  the  control  oG 
Turkey,  which  at  that  time  wtis  ex- 
cluded from  the  comity  of  nations. 
Thus  the  suzerainty  of  Euro[>e  vir- 
tually fell  into  the  hands  of  Russia^  at 
the  se(iuence  of  the  military  operations 
of  the    great    league,    whose    power 


•  "L'Eumpe  apria  le  Conj^rfea  iV  Aix-la-Chapclle.'* 

t  On  the  r2th  of  Juno,  1815,  a  treaty  was  8i;;ned  at  Vienna  between  Austria  and  Na- 
ples, in  which  ihe  following  sccrft  article  was  included:  —  *'  It  is  undemtoud  hy  the  high 
contraitin^  I>artie4  that  His  ^Injtsty  the  Kin<;  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  in  rc-e>tiblt'(hini;  the 
govcrnim-iit  of  hiH  kiiii^ihnn,  wid  not  ailmit  any  clian^es  irn coneiUhle  either  with  ancient 
mon  inhic.d  institution.^,  <ir  w>th  the  principUM adnpted  by  I/is  Imjurinl  and  Apostolic  Mnjetfff 
fur  the  inttiior  fjucfrnment  nfhi*  It'ilinn  pntmncts^  Thus  the  rij;ht  of  intenul  reform  was 
forbittdn  to  the  Nej|M>litan  K\x\}*  and  {M'ople,  aud  provision  made'  to  preserve  all  abuses 
in  strict  of>nfonuity  with  the  Auitriaa  model. 
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brought  the  interlude  of  the  French 
Revolution  to  a  close  in  the  catastro- 
phe of  Bonaparte.  ]  n  the  accomplisb- 
nient  of  the  catastrophe,  England  took 
the  leading  part.  In  the  subsequent 
settlement  of  European  affairs,  it  is 
now  manifest  that  she  exerted  no  con. 
trolling  influence.  Her  representa- 
tlvcs  intermeddled  successfuUv  in  small 
matters,  protested  in  great  affairs,  the 
nation  was  flattered,  British  monej 
was  paid  out  liberally,  but  the  tern- 
torial  arran  Clements  that  have  since 
ruled  the  politics  of  Europe  were  set- 
tied,  as  we  have  seen,  in  opposition 
to  her  remonstrances,  and  notwith- 
standing the  clearest  views  of  her  great 
minister  as  to  their  dangerous  charac- 
ter. We  do  not  concur  with  those— 
and  they  were  at  the  time,  nay,  per- 
haps, they  are  well  nigh  the  entire  na- 
tion— who  laid  the  wholn  blame  of  this 
failure  at  the  door  of  Lord  Castlereagh. 
We  have  already  shown  that  he  saw 
the  dangers  ahead,  but  he  was  borne 
along  by  a  current  which  his  utmost 
efforts  were  unable  to  stem  ;  and  as 
his  greatest  difficulties  were  the  neces- 
sary consequences  of  the  reckless  pro- 
fusion of  his  predecessors,  so  probably 
the  worst  results  of  his  actual  work 
might  be  traced  to  the  abandonment 
of  his  policy  by  his  successors.  In 
both  directions  there  is  a  useful  lesson 
for  English  statesmen  of  the  present 
day,  to  which  we  hope  to  draw  atten- 
tion before  we  conclude,  though  we 
confess  with  small  hope  that  experience 
forty  years  old  will  much  influence 
ministers  or  people.  In  the  meantime, 
it  is  curious  and  instructive  to  trace 
the  accurate  foreshadowing  of  recent 
and  passing  events  in  the  opinions  of 
the  cotemporary  politicians  of  the  day. 
The  relations  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
rest  of  Europe,  are  thus  described  bv 
M.  de  Pradt,  with  a  fidelity  which 
mast  arrest  the  attention  of  a  read- 
er of  the  public  journals  during  the 
past  year.  **  La  Russie,**  he  says, 
**  est  done  aujourdhui  la  puissance  do- 
minante  sur  le  Continent,  le  puissance 
menacante  pour  les  autres,  done  I'etat 
d'atteindre  les  autres,  hors  de  toute 
atteinte  de  Icur  part,  et  par  conse- 
quent d'un  danger  toujours  imminent. 
"  D'api  es  le  Congres  de  Vienne  la 
Pruxse  a  I'un  de  srs  bi*n5  a  la  porte  de 
I'hionville  sur  la  Moscllo,  et  I'autre  a 
Menicl  sur  le  Kiemen,  frontierc  de 
Russie :  on  cherche  le  corps  qui  unit 


ces  deux  membret.  H  y  a  trois 
Prusses;  la  premiere  en  Pologne,  la 
seconde  en  Allemagne,  la  troisieme 
entre  Mouse  et  Rhine."  Thus  si. 
tuated,  M.  do  Pradt  argues  that  Prus- 
sia is  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  of  the 
three  powers  her  neighbours.  Her 
Rhine  provinces  are  exposed  unsup- 
ported  to  attacks  from  France.  Prus- 
sian Silesia  is  open  to  Austria ;  while 
Russia,  almost  without  waging  actual 
war,  could  strike  off  the  Polish  limb, 
'  and  press  upon  the  body  of  the  Prus- 
sian monarchy  : — "  La  Prusse  ne  pcut 
plus  faire  que  des  guerres  d'alliance» 
1°,  avec  le  reste  de  ^Europe  centre 
la  Russie,  2°,  avec  le  Royauroe  de 
Pays-Bas  contre  la  France,  3",  avec 
la  Russie  centre  I'Autriche ;  mais  alors 
quel  serait  le  plus  dangereux,  de  Tallin 
ou  de  I'ennemie?" 

Austria,  when  M.  de  Pradt  wrote, 
had  not  by  an  act  of  voluntary  fully 
recognised  the  suzerainty  of  Russia,  by 
calling  in  her  aid  to  quell  a  quarrel 
with  her  own  subject  provinces ;  but 
he  thus  graphically  depicts  the  situation 
of  the  three  powers,  as  it  is  at  the 
moment  when  we  write  : — **  Seule  elle 
(Prusfcia)  ne  pent  rien  contre  I'Au- 
triche: s'allierait  elle  avec  la  Russie? 
mais  cette  enorme  faute  ne  serait  elle 
pas  punie  sur  lo  champ  par  I'aban- 
don,  comnie  par  les  reproches  de  toute 
I'Allemagne  et  du  reste  de  I'Europe, 
qui  lui  demanderait  compte,  et  avec 
bien  de  raison,  de  rufluiblisscment 
qui  serait  la  suite  de  cette  desertion 
des  interets  generaux  en  faveur  de 
I'ennemi  communl  II  n'en  faut  pas 
douter,  a  I'avenir  toute  liaison  avec  la 
Russie  portera  avec  elle  une  teinte  de 
conspiration  contre  la  reste  de  I'Eu- 
rope  ;  et  si  jamais  la  Prusse  s'unissait 
avec  la  Rustic  contre  TAutriche,  ce 
rapprochement  serait  attribueaux  plus 
funestes  souvenirs,  et  aux  plus  sinistres 
projets." 

At  this  moment  the  result  of  the 
great  crime  of  the  partition  of  Poland, 
and  the  consequent  removal  of  the 
barrier  between  Russia  and  Germany, 
is  manifested  in  the  fact,  that  Prussia 
daring  neither  to  commit  the  '*  enor- 
mous fault  "  of  allying  herself  openly 
with  Russia,  nor  yet  to  brave  the 
anger  of  that  conmion  enemy  by  takino" 
part  against  her,  has  by  her  pretence 
of  neutrality  practically  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  against  the  rest  of  Europe. 
On  the  other  hand,  Austria,  really 
weakened  by  the  boon  of  a  chronic  re- 
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bellion,  conferred  upon  lier  with  her 
Italian  provinces,  hesitates  to  draw 
close  thebonds  ofallianec  with  the  West- 
ern Powers,  lest  she  might  thereby  draw 
attention  to  her  weak  Polish  side,  and 
perhaps  force  on  that  desertion  of  the 
general  interests  which  alone  could 
enable  Prussia  to  compete  for  the  su- 
premacy in  Germany,  which  has  long 
been  the  object  of  her  ambition. 
No  \o\v^  period  elapsed  after  the  sct- 
0  tlement  of  Vienna,  until  abundant  evi- 
dence was  allbrded,  both  of  the  unea.<i- 
ness  with  which  the  nations  endured  the 
new  order,  and  of  the  determination  of 
Russiaand  her  vassal  monarchs  to  main- 
tain it.  Scarcely  had  the  work  of  paci- 
fication been  comple!edandthespoil dis- 
tributed, when  the  League,  at  once  ter- 
rible and  ridiculous,  known  under  the 
name  of  llio  Holy  Alliance,  was  formed 
between  the  sovereigns,  and  against  the 
peoples.  By  the  terms  of  this  conven- 
tion a  unity  of  design  and  action  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings  was  formally  proclaimed  : — 

"ITie  tlirco  allicil  Powers,  looking  on 
themselves  na  riKTcly  delegated  by  Provi- 
dence to  govern  tlirce  branclios  of  the  one 
family — nanu'ly,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Kiis- 
sia;  thus  confc.^.siiig  that  tlie  Christian  na- 
tion, of  wljich  they  form  a  part,  has  in  reality 
no  other  sovereign  than  llini  to  whom  alone 
power  really  belongs,  bccauso  in  Ilini  nlono 
are  found  all  the  tnmsurcs  of  lr»ve,  .science, 
and  infmite  wistdoni ;  that  is  to  say,  God,  our 
divine  Saviour,  the  Word  of  the  Mu&t  High, 
the  Word  of  Ufe." 

This  precaution  was  not  unnecessa- 
ry, nor  was  it  taken  in  vain.  Pefore 
five  years  had  elapsed,  revolutions 
broke  out  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples, 
and  Piedmont ;  and  their  occurrence 
■was  made  the  occasion  of  a  Congi'ess 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  at  Troppau,  from 
whence  the  monarchs  issued  a  maui- 
festo,  declaring  their  "right  to  take, 
in  common,  general  measures  of  pre- 
caution  against  those  states  whose  re- 
forms, engendered  by  rebellion,  are 
opposed  to  legitimate  government.*' 
Ihey  further  announced  that  they  had 
••  concerted  together  the  measures  re- 
quired by  circumstances,  and  had  com- 
municated to  the  courts  of  Tendon  and 
Paris  their  intention  of  attaining  the 
end  desired,  either  by  mediation  or 
force."  In  lt;dy  the  lrium])h  of  these 
principles  was  complete ;  but  at  length, 
m  1800,  revolution  was  legitimised  in 
a  form  too  strons:  for  the  direct  inter- 


ference of  the  Holy  Allianoey  by  the 
elevation  to  the  throne  of  Fnuico  of 
Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans.  The  im- 
mediate result  was  an  outburst  of  na- 
tionalities, which  resulted  in  seTeral  mo- 
difications  of  the  Vienna  map.  Among 
the  earliest  and  most  succesaful  5 
these,  was  the  disruption  of  the  compo- 
site kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  where- 
by Belgium  was  divorced  from  Holland, 
and  a  throne  provided  for  a  prince  of 
the  king. producing  House  of  Cobnrff. 
This  event,  which  occurred  also  in 
1830,  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  having 
been  signalised  by  a  formal  u\iK\  ..i.Iva 
repudiation,  by  England  and  France, 
of  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
The  war  between  the  separated  portions 
of  the  Vienna-made  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  was  put  down  with  a 
strong  hand,  and  an  English  fleet  co- 
operated with  the  French  army  that 
besieged  and  captured  Antwerp.  The 
union  between  Holland  and  lielgium 
had  been,  from  the  first,  forbidden  bj 
diversity  of  religion  and  language,  in- 
compatibility of  manners,  and  variance 
of  commercial  customs ;  yet  it  was  so 
far  fortunate,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the 
neces.<ary  preparation  for  the  erection 
of  the  latter  into  an  independent  state. 
If  the  combined  kingdom  of  the  Ne- 
therlands had  not  been  instituted*  the 
separate  kingdom  of  Belgium  would 
never  have  been  set  up ;  and  yet  the 
existence  of  this  latter  appears  now  to 
be  of  unquestionable  public  advantage 
to  Europe.  Under  the  wiso  admims- 
tration  of  King  Leopold,  it  has  become 
an  example  to  the  nations  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  constitutional  government 
being  consolidated  upon  the  substruc- 
ture of  a  popular  revolution,  and  of 
security  and  prosperity  waiting  upon 
commercial  industry  and  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom.  Fears,  escited  by 
the  family  relations  of  the  King,  and 
the  apprehension  of  their  involTing 
him  in  the  schemes  of  dynastic  ambu 
tion  that  were  the  bane  of  Lonif 
Philippe,  have  subsided  under  the  in. 
iluence  of  the  last  French  Kevolntion ; 
and,  we  sincerely  hope,  not  to  be  re- 
vived b^'  any  results  of  a  more  recent 
connexion  with  another  house,  which 
has  supplied  the  bride  in  so  many  fatal 
marriages  of  rulers  of  Euro{)e.  Abtit 
ouieii !  yet  it  is  difllcuU  to  contemplate 
the  contrast  between  the  positions  of 
the  f)r>t  and  third  Napoleons,  without 
the  reflection  being  suggested  to  tho 
mind,  that  while  the  downward  career 
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of  the  one  followed  bard  upon  his  ma- 
trimonial connexion  with  the  imperial 
house  of  Austria,  the  star  of  the  other 
has  shot  upwards,  from  the  moment 
when,  overcoming  the  promptings  of 
the  vulorar  ambition  that  seemed  at 
first  to  influence  his  desires,  he  gave 
a  pledge  of  undivided  allegiance  to 
France  by  his  union  with  Eugenie  de 
Montijo.  The  King  of  the  Barricades 
of  Brussels  acted  with  less  than  his 
usual  prudence,  when  he  sought  a  prop 
for  his  popular  throne  by  obtaining  for 
the  young  Duke  of  Brabant  a  wife 
from  among  the  princesses  of  the  legi- 
timate and  eflfete  house  of  Hapsburg. 

Coincidently  with  the  revolutions  of 
France  and  the  Netherlands,  Poland, 
driven  to  desperation  by  the  brutality 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantino,  who 
exercised  the  authority  of  the  Czar  in 
that  kingdom,  rose  prematurely  in 
arms,  and  notwithstanding  a  gallant 
struggle,  the  unfortunate  Poles  were 
once  more  subjugated.  The  nominal 
independence  of  the  Polish  kingdom 
set  up  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was 
then  finally  destroyed ;  the  privileges 
of  the  people,  which  Alexander  bound 
himself  to  respect,  were  annihilated, 
and  the  territory  was  incorporated,  as  a 
province,* with  the  Russian  Empire.  A 
few  years  earlier,  in  1826,  the  little 
republic  of  Cracow  had  been  occupied 
by  Austrian  soldiers ;  and  a  few  years 
later,  in  1846,  it  was  incorporated  with 
Austria.  Thus  the  frail  barrier  which 
Lord  Castlereagh's  efibrts  raised  be- 
tween Russia  and  Germany  was  finally 
and  complet^'ly  prostrated. 

Both  before  and  afler  the  remark, 
able  year  1830,  some  changes  were 
made  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  map 
of  Europe,  the  importance  of  which 
has  now  been  made  visible  to  the  most 
careless  observer  of  political  events. 
A  struggle  for  independence,  begun  in 
Greece  in  1821,  was  protracted  with 
various  success  and  great  ferocity  dur. 
ing  six  years,  until  at  length  the  chain 
of  their  Turkish  master  was  broken  by 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  Turco- 
Egyptian  navy  by  the  combined  fleets 
of  England,  France,  and  Russia.  This 
important  event  took  place  on  the  20th 
of  October,  1827.  in  the  bay  of  Nava- 
rino,  already,  as  the  ancient  Pylos, 
made  famous  by  the  naval  battle  in 
which  the  Spartans  were  defeated  by 
the  Athenians,  led  by  Demosthenes, 
in  the  Pelcponncsian  war.  The  blow 
was  a  heavy  one ;  and,  like  most  blows 
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struck  at  random,   it  recoiled  upon 
those  who  gave  it.     From  the  date  of 
the  battle  of  Navarino   Greece   was 
practically  independent,  though  very 
little  competent  to  govern  her^f,  un- 
til, in  1832,  the  turbulence  of  the  de- 
magogues having  reached  a  climax, 
the  allies    who   liberated    her  found 
themselves  obliged  to  re-impose  the 
chains  of  a  monarchy,  the  throne  of 
which  was  conferred  upon  the  present 
king — a  scion  of  the  house  of  Bavaria. 
Greece  has  thriven  but  poorly  under 
the  change ;  but  so  complete  was  the 
prostration  of  Turkey  under  the  events 
of  the  ^ruggle,  that,  in  the  next  year 
after  the  Western  powers  had  assisted 
in  inflicting  the  final  blow,  the  Czar 
Nicholas  thought  the  time  had  come 
for  re-establishing  the  cross  on  St.  So- 
phia, and  for  fixing  his  own  throne  in 
the  seat  of  the  old  Eastern  empire. 
Accordingly,  in  1828,  a  (quarrel  having 
been  duly  and  diplomatically  mcked, 
the  Russian  armies  crossed  the  Truth, 
and  in  November  of  the  ensuing  year, 
the  treaty  of  Adrianople  was  conclud- 
ed, by  which  the  protectorate  of  the 
Danubian  principalities,  and  the  cus- 
tody of  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  were 
yielded  to  the  Czar.     Out  of  these 
concessions  has  grown  the  present  war; 
and  there  are  few,  we  believe,  who 
now  doubt  that  they  were  really  the 
fruit  of  the  fears  of  the  British  ambas- 
sador at  the  Porte,  rather  than  the 
ofi*spring  of  the  actual  necessity  of  the 
occasion.    While  the  Sultan,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  was  succumbing  to  the 
threats  and  entreaties  of  Sir  Robert 
Gordon  and  his  colleagues  at  Constan- 
tinople, it  is  said  that  Count  Diebitsch, 
the  Grosser  of  the  Balkan,  lay  pros- 
trate before  a  picture  of  the  Virgin, 
imploring  her  aid  to  rescue  him  from 
the  abvssofruin,  to  the  verge  of  which 
his  gallant  precipitancy  had  hurried 
him.     By  these  changes  Russia  ad- 
vanced another  stage  on  her  progress 
of  aggression,  and  established,  in  the 
zeal  of  her  co-religionists  of  the  new 
kingdom,   an    important  outwork  of 
moral  force.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
Western  powers,  outwitted  in  diplo- 
macy, had  been  led  on,  from  an  active 
participation  in  the  warlike  measures 
against  Turkey  which   prepared  the 
way  for  the  success  of  the  Czar's  poli- 
cy, to  a  position  in  which  they  were 
exhibited  as  if  willingly  gracing   his 
triumph.    A  weak  protest  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government  against  the  hard  terms 
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imposed  at  Adrianople  was  but  a  mock- 
cry  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turk,  who  saw 
the  British  uniform  in  the  field  side  liy 
side  with  the  invaders.*  Tlie  interven- 
tion of  the  Britii^h  ambassador,  in  pro- 
curing the  acceptance  of  those  terms, 
must  nave  assumed  the  appearance  of 
treachery,  when  the  obscurity  that 
concealed  the  trne  situation  of  the 
Russian  army  was  removed.  But 
worst  eiTect  of  all,  these?  striking  suc- 
ct^sses  of  barbarian  force  and  craft 
well  nigh  established  the  Itussian 
power  as  irresistible,  in  the  opinion  of 
both  the  eastern  and  western  world. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  since 
passed  away  without  any  lurther  con- 
siderable alteration  bcin<;  made  in  the 
boundaries  of  Europe.  Yet  during  the 
interval  almost  the  entire  Continent 
has  been  convulsed  with  revolutions. 
France  has  expelled  a  dynasty,  and 
changed  her  form  of  goveriuuont  from 
a  monarchy  to  a  republic,  and  from  a 
republic  to  an  emj)ire.  Spain  and 
I'ortugal  have  existed  in  a  condition  of 
chronic  anarchy.  Italy,  Gennany,  and 
the  eastern  provinces  of  Austria,  have 
revolted  a^rainst  their  ruh.Ts.  Throii^h- 
out,  society  has  be(!n  disturbed  from 
its  lowest  def)ths  ;  but  the  principles 
and  the  arms  of  tlie  Holy  Alliance  have 
again  prevailed.  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  j)owerfully  aide<l  by  the  follies 
and  the  crimes  of  the  entinisiasts  and 
demagogues  who  roused  or  guitled  the 
]  copies,  have  once  more  crushed  jus- 
tice and  constitutiumd  liberty  under 
the  weight  of  grape-shot,  and  exalted 
despotism  upon  the  bayonets  of  their 
niercenaric!'.  The  hour  sl-cuis  the  very 
darkest  in  the  ni;;ht  of  oppre:;sion  that 
has  80  long  oversliadowed  Europe  ;  yet 
there  arc  glinunerings  of  returnnig 
light  disc*ernible  in  the  hoiizcm.  'J'ho 
very  extremity  of  danger  has  given 
birth  to  the  spirit  of  resi.stanee.  Eng- 
land, driven  to  the  wall,  has  at  last 
turned  to  bay ;  and,  fortunately,  the 
circumstances  of  France  have  favoured 
a  cordiid  union  between  the  two  na- 
tions. But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
is  to  the  obsfmacy  of  the  Porte,  and  the 
skill  and  valour  of  Omar  Pacha  and 
his  Ottoman  troops  that,  in  all  human 
probability,  the  merit  is  due  of  giving 
such  form  and  substance  to  the  policy 


of  the  Western  Poweri  as  may  render 
their  resistance  something  more  than 
the  occasion  of  a  new  moral  Tictor^r  for 
the  Czar.  It  was  the  acute  perception 
of  the  Turkish  ministers,  and  their 
dogged  resolution  that,  in  1853,  pr^ 
vented  the  patching  up  of  a  disgrace- 
ful peace  upon  the  terms  of  the  Vienna 
note,  which  would  have  been  as  inef- 
fectual as  the  protest  against  the  treaty 
of  Adrianople  in  arresting  the  Russian 
march  eastward.  It  was  the  gallant 
defence  of  Silistria  that  forced  the  allied 
troof)S  to  advance  from  a  position,  the 
mere  fact  of  taking  up  which,  in,  as  it 
were,  the  last  ditch  in  front  of  Constan. 
tinopie,  w{isa  virtual  surrender  of  £u- 
ropean  Turkey  to  the  enemy.  Now, 
however,  that  the  standard  of  civilis- 
ation has  been  set  up,  and  the  sword 
has  been  drawn  in  defence  of  public 
right,  and  late  and  faltering  though  the 
beginning  of  the  work  has  been,  it 
would  be  treason  to  doubt  that  it  will 
be  wrought  out  manfully  to  the  end. 
A  hasty  recapitulatory  survey  of  the 
boundaries  may  help  us  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  what  that  end  shall  bet 
and  how  it  may  be  made  or  marred. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  present  ruler  of 
France  has  advanced  to  hi^  position, 
it  can  scarc(>ly  be  doubted  that  he  is,  in 
fact,  the  choice  of  the  French  people, 
and  that  his  policy,  directed  by  an  en<- 
li<zhtened  S(>ltishness,  is  at  once  the  cz- 
pressi(m  of  the  national  will  and  the 
plan  most  conducive  to  the  security 
and  consolidation  of  the  throne.  Con. 
stitutional  liberty,  after  our  model,  has 
nev(>r  tiiriven  in  France ;  yet  the  end 
arrived  at  here  by  the  way  of  eelf- 
governmcnt  and  representative  institu- 
tions,  is  to  a  considerable  extent  at* 
tained  there  by  means  of  public  opinion. 
Notwithstanding  a  chained  press  and  a 
mock  senate  of  hired  ofiiciaiSy  the  Go- 
vernment of  Louis  Napoleon  is  no  au- 
tocracy ;  and  even  though  it  were  his 
personal  interest  (as  most  assuredly  it 
is  not)  to  hold  back  from  the  western 
lea;iu(>  of  national  freedom,  the  publio 
opinion  would  force  him  to  Join  it* 
1  o  France,  therefore,  the  world  may 
look  tor  such  effectual  co-operation  in 
this  great  struggle  as  the  generous  na- 
ture and  military  spirit  of  her  people^ 


•  The  Eiirl  of  Liuran,  who  so  well  siistainwl  tlic  credit  of  the  British  nrins  nt  Ralaklava,  It 
decorated  witli  tlie  cross  nf  >St.  Anne  of  Kusbia,  thus  won.  IIo  had  a  horse  shot  uader  him 
when  iu  the  Nuitc  of  the  Czar,  during  the  campaign  of  1828. 
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and  tho  vastness  and  elasticity  of  her 
resources  promise.  And  truly,  with 
France  alone  for  an  ally,  there  would 
be  no  reason  for  despairing  of  ultimate 
and  complete  success.  But  we  are 
not  alone  with  France;  and  even  while 
we  write,  another  name  has  been  spon- 
taneously affixed  to  the  treaty  of  April 
10th,  1854,  which  brings  with  it  pledges 
of  hope  for  the  future  of  Europe,  such 
as  have  not  been  tendered  for  many  a 
weary  year  and  age.  In  the  King, 
Parliament,  and  people  of  Piedmont, 
we  sincerelv  believe,  the  only  chance 
of  rational  freedom  and  constitutional 
government  for  Italy  now  dwells ;  and 
on  the  success  of  the  experiment  irt 
course  of  trial  there  hangs,  we  are 
equally  convinced,  the  surest  hope  of 
the  political  reformation  of  Germany 
and  of  the  religious  liberation  of  tho 
Roman  Catholic  world.  In  joining  the 
Western  Alliance,  Sardinia  has  given 
a  guarantee  for  the  honesty  of  her  do- 
mestic policy,  and  has  also,  we  trust, 
exacted  a  pledge  of  effectual  support 
against  the  many  dangers  that  threaten 
her  from  without.  In  the  accession 
of  Sardinia  to  the  league  against  Rus- 
sia, we  see  the  application  of  the  power 
which  must  eventually  liberalise  Aus- 
tria, or  drive  her  for  shelter  back  into 
the  arms  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  With 
Sardinia  successful,  as  we  trust  she 
may  be,  in  the  effort  she  is  now  making 
to  cast  off  the  burden  of  ecclesiastical 
supremacy,  and  firmly  united  with 
England  and  France,  it  will  be  equally 
impossible  for  Austria  and  her  depend- 
ant sovereigns  to  persevere  in  baleful 
tyranny  in  Italy;  or,  should  she  termi- 
nate her  hesitation  by  joining  her  own 
Russian  suzerain,  to  retain  the  domi- 
nion of  those  fair  provinces.  With  Sar- 
dinia strong  within,  in  the  union  of  a 
constitutional  king  and  free  legislature, 
and  strong  without  in  her  western  al- 
liance, hope  of  a  future  would  soon 
spring  up  throughout  the  whole  penin- 
sula ;  and  in  such  wholesome  strength 
— we  venture  to  breathe  a  wish — as  may 
overcome  the  weeds  of  honest  enthusi- 
asm, as  well  as  the  thorns  of  guilty 
folly. 

What  a  clear  perception  of  both  the 
right  and  the  expedient  has  influenced 
Sardinia  to  do  in  the  south,  is  recom- 
mended by  the  same  motive  to  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  in  the  north.  There 
are,  indeed,  other  influences  in  opera- 
tion, which  may  well  impress  the  ne- 
cessity for  caution  upon  those  nations. 


but  which,  when  justly  appreciated, 
ought,  we  conceive,  to  teach  that  in 
their  case  valour  is  the  better  part  of 
discretion.  The  northern  kingdoms 
are,  from  their  geographical  position, 
altogether  at  the  mercy  of  Russia,  if 
the  power  of  Russia  be  not  "  made  to 
cease  "  in  the  Baltic  as  well  as  in  the 
Black  Sea.  Should  Denmark  and 
Sweden  join  the  Western  Alliance,  and 
fail  in  effecting  the  common  object, 
they  will  doubtless  be  sacrificed  to  the 
vengeance  of  their  neighbour;  but 
should  the  object  of  the  Western  Alli- 
ance be  lost,  or  be  imperfectly  attained 
in  consequence  of  the  neutrality  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  they  will  then, 
with  equal  certainty,  be  sacrificed  to 
the  necessity  he  will  feel  of  advancing 
and  strengthening  his  frontier  on  the 
Baltic.  Out  of  this  dilemma  we  hope 
the  clearsighted  people  of  the  north 
may  see  the  safe  and  nonourable  coarse 
of  escape,  and  that  they,  too,  like  the 
Sardinians,  mav  acquire  an  undeniable 
claim  to  the  fullest  guarantee  for  their 
independence  and  security  from  Eng- 
land and  France. 

Of  the  part  which  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  the  German  Confederation  may 
ultimately  take  in  this  struggle,  there 
need  be  little  doubt.  They  will  side 
with  the  strongest ;  or,  should  circum- 
stances force  them  to  hang  out  their 
colours  before  that  point  shall  be  de- 
termined, thev  will  choose  that  side 
which  seems  the  strongest.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  two  first  powers  is  a  very 
delicate  one ;  and  we  have  already 
pretty  fully  described  it.  They  have 
during  forty  years  been  bound  to  Rus- 
sia by  the  ties  of  fear — fear  of  Russian 
vengeance,  and  fear  of  losing  Russian 
protection  against  the  vengeance  of 
their  own  subjects.  It  would  be  equally 
distasteful  to  both,  were  Russia  made 
so  much  more  powerful,  as  that  their 
feudal  relation  to  the  Czar  should  be 
rendered  more  stringent ;  or  were  she 
to  be  made  so  much  less  powerful  as 
that  the  Czar's  utility  as  minister  of 

f)olice  for  Hungary  and  Prussian  Po- 
und should  be  diminished.  It  was 
perfect  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to 
influence,  by  negotiation  with  either 
of  these  powers,  purposes  which  cir- 
cumstances alone  can  determine.  Up 
to  this  moment  the  only  apparent  end 
of  two  weary  years  of  protocolling  is  a 
treaty,  of  which  no  man  can  certainly 
predicate  the  meaning,  and  which  has 
accomplished  nothing  but  to  afford  an 
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opportunity  to  the  enemy  to  prosecute 
further  intrigues^  and  to  the  ally  an 
excuse  for  awaiting  still  longer  the 
demonstration  of  the  side  where 
strength  lies.  The  German  states  will, 
of  course,  follow  Austria  and  Prussia, 
or  cither  of  them,  should  they  take 
different  courses ;  but  always,  in  the 
end,  they  will  surely  be  found  upon 
the  strongest  side.  Of  the  Low  Coun- 
try  kingdoms,  and  of  those  of  the 
Spanish  Peninsula,  we  may  say  as 
much  ;  at  all  events,  it  is  unukcly  that 
any  of  them  will  take  an  active  part  in 
the  struggle,  or  that  they  will  figure  in 
it  in  any  other  character  than  as  depots 
for  smuggling  contraband  of  war  to 
the  enemy. 

The  struggle  is  probably  only  be- 
ginning, and  it  cannot  end  without 
heavy  damage  to  one  party  or  the 
other.  Kussia,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
England  and  France,  on  the  other, 
must  be  humbled.  If  a  peace  be  patch- 
ed up,  without  a  '*  material  guarantee  " 
being  taken  for  the  linutation  of  the 
influence  of  Kussia  in  the  Black  Sea, 
and  for  the  freedom  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  the  victory,  moral  and 
material,  will  remain  with  Russia.  If 
something  more  be  not  accomplished, 
the  peace,  though  not  disgraceful,  will 
be  but  a  suspension  of  arms.  The  si- 
tuation is,  in  fact,  similar  to  that  in 
which  imperial  Franco  and  the  allies 
were  placed  in  1815 — or  rather  it  will 
be  similar,  if  Russia  shall  be  brought  to 
terms  by  the  successes  of  her  enemies. 
In  1813,  Austria,  playing  the  same 
two-banded  game  she  is  now  engaged 
in,  undertook  the  office  of  mediator ; 
and  in  November  of  that  year,  com- 
munications, opened  by  the  Emperor 
with  his  daughter.  Mane  Louise,  were 
followed  by  an  olFer  of  i)eace,  on  the 
terms  that  France  was  to  be  secured 
**  her  natural  limits  between  the  Rhine, 
the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees."  Napo- 
leon madly,  but  fortunately  for  his  coun- 
try and  the  world,  evaded  the  ofler,  and 
the  result,  as  to  the  fixingof  the  bounda- 
ries of  France,  we  have  already  describ- 
ed. The  work  specially  in  hand  in  1 81 5, 
was  the  permanent  limitation  of  the 
preponderance  of  French  power,  and 
it  was  accomplished  effect ually  and  in 
a  workmanlike  manner.  Rut  in  the 
course  of  the  operation,  another  and 


infinitely  more  dangerous  preponder. 
ance  was  called  into  existence.     Here 
is  a  model  to  imitate,  and  an  example 
to  warn,  which  it  gravely  concerns  our 
statesmen  to  study  and  comprehend. 
The  vast  booty  in  land,  money,  and  xn« 
valuable  works  of  art,  accumulated  by 
France  in  five-and-twenty  years  of  pjf- 
age,  she  was  mercilessly  forced  to  ais- 
gor^e,not,  indeed,  always  for  the  benefit 
of  the  right  owners ;  and  a  pecuniary 
fine,  the  weight  of  which  it  now  seems 
wonderful  she  could  have  sustained,  was 
imposed  as  a  penalty  for  past  offences, 
and  a  security  against  their  repetition. 
Indemnities  for  their  losses  were  ob- 
tained by  the  allies  to  the  amount  of 
£61,500,000  sterling;  a  hostile  host 
of  900,000  men  was  Quartered  upon 
her  soil  for  many  months,  at  a  cost  of 
£1 12,000  daily  ;*  and  an  army  of  oc- 
cupation of    150,000    foreign  troops 
was  placed  in  her  garrisons,  and  at 
her  charge,  for  three  years.     Thus 
France  was  deprived  of  the  power  of 
doing  mischief,  and  yet  left  with  the 
means  of  developing  her  gpeat  re- 
sources, for  the  benent  of  civilisation, 
and  the  best  interests  of  herself  and 
of  Europe.      In  the  process  Russia 
was  exalted  into  the  position  of  dan- 
gerous eminence  she  now   occupies. 
Lord   Costlereagh    appears    to    nave 
perfectly  understood  the  **  situation  " 
m  both  its  relations ;  the  errors  of  his 
predecessors,  persisted  in  by  himself* 
prevented  him  from  mastering  it,  and 
the  departure  of  his  successors  from 
his  policy  undid  the  little  he  was  able 
to  effect.     The  reckless  profusion  of 
expense  with  which  the  war  had  been 
carried  on,  had  brought  England  to 
the  verge  of   bankruptcy,  t  and  the 
lavish    distribution   of  subsidies  had 
corrupted   the    minor    states    of  the 
gran(l  alliance,  while  it  enabled  Russia 
to  take  the  lending  place  she  has  ever 
since  kept.     We  find  the  Czar  ask- 
ing, and  obtaining,  a  subsidy^  at  the 
very  time  when  his  army  was  kept  ia 
hand  to  enforce  the  demand  of  terri- 
tory suggested  by  his  ambition.   "  We 
shall  be  bankrupts,'*§  wrote  the  Bri- 
tish minister,  in  1815;  at  the    same 
time    paying    five    millions    sterling 
to    the    throe    great  powers,    (Rus- 
sia,  Austria,  and  Prusiua,)   two  and 
a-half  millions    in  lieu  of  the    dcfi- 


*  Castlcreagh  Corre^tpondcncc,  vol.  ii.,  486. 
X  Ibid,  350. 
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ciency  in  the  British  contingent,  and 
one  million  more  to  Russia.  In  hard 
cash,  £8,500,000  was  paid  down  by 
England  in  that  year,  and  £5,000,000 
more  (her  share  of  the  ransom  of 
FranceJ  was  generously  given  up  to 
build  the  barrier  fortresses  of  the  Ne- 
therlands; and  then  we  find  Prince 
Hardenberg  begging  for  another  miU 
lion  *'  a  etre  partage  entre  les  Souve- 
rains  et  les  Princes  d'Allemagne." 

"I  beg  (at  last  Lord  Castlereagh 
wrote  to  Lord  6athurst)you  will  notgi  ve 
any  money  at  present  to  any  of  the  con- 
tinental powers.  The  poorer  they  are 
kept  the  better,  to  prevent  them  fh)m 
quarrelling."*  Thus,  what  should  have 
been  merely  a  war  of  defence  for  Eng- 
land, was  converted,  by  her  habit  of 
foreign  enlistment,  and  her  facility  in 
parting  with  money,  into  a  war  of  am- 
bition, and  a  highly  successful  war  for 
Russia ;  and  thus,  when  the  contest 
was  over,  armies  brought  into  the  field, 
in  the  pay  of  England,  seized  and  dis- 
tributed the  spoil  in  the  interest  of  the 
most  formidable  enemy  of  the  power 
of  England  that  has  ever  appeared. 
The  application  of  the  lesson,  at  this 
stage  of  the  present  war,  will  probably 
not  be  admitted  : — the  profit  of  every 
lesson  is  for  warning,  not  for  censiu*e. 
And  such,  also,  is  the  bearing  of  the 
instruction  conveyed  in  the  results  of 
the  departure  of  the  successors  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  from  the  practice  of  the 
doctrine  he  preached.  The  climax  of 
power  and  presumption  to  which  Rus- 
sia  has  attained,  has  been  gained  by  a 
systematic  violation  of  the  treaties  of 
Vienna,  and  of  the  principle,  that  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  power  the 
strength  of  second-rate  states  should 
be  maintained  and  increased.  In  the 
absorption  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland ; 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  republic  of 
Cracow,  by  Austria;  in  the  Danish 
succession  treaties;  in  the  pacifica^ 
Hon  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 
barrier  states  were  weakened  or  de- 
stroyed^ and  Russia  alone  was  aggran- 
dised. There  was  not  one  of  those 
acts  that  would  not  have  justified 
a  declaration  of  war ;  yet  their  crimi- 
nality was  approved  by  England,  or 
condoned  in  a  feeble  and  formal  pro- 
test. ^ 

But  again  we  say,  it  is  for  instruc- 


tion, not  for  reproof,  we  refer  to  these 
lessons  of  history,  and  recommend  them 
to  the  study  of  those  in  whose  power 
it  may  be  to  influence  the  crisis.  That 
their  gist  has  not  been  clearly  per- 
ceived by  many  of  them,  is  proved  to 
our  mind  by  several  signs  of  greater 
or  lesser  significance.  The  Foreign 
Enlistment  Bill  seems  to  us  to  be  but 
the  beginning  of  a  system  of  subsidisa- 
tion. The  extreme  anxiety  shown  to 
secure  the  alliance  of  Austria  andPrus- 
sia,  was  a  proclamation  of  weakness  to 
the  enemy ;  and,  to  reflecting  observers, 
an  indication  that  the  true  position  and 
relations  of  those  states  were  not  appre- 
hended by  our  diplomatists.  Now,  as  in 
the  last  war,  it  is  events  alone  that  can 
shape  the  course  of  those  powers ;  and 
by  events  they  have  been  and  will  be 
shaped  and  re-shaped  in  perfect  inde- 
pendence of  the  letter  of  treaties,  or 
even  of  the  inclinations  of  their  go- 
vernments. To  talk  of  England  being 
influenced  by  no  desire  to  dismember 
Russia,  or  to  separate  from  her  any 
portion  of  her  territory,  is,  in  truth, 
to  forget  what  Russia  has  been,  is,  and 
desires  to  be.  It  amounts  to  a  con- 
fession in  words,  that  we  have  gone  to 
war  upon  a  mere  point  of  honour,  and 
are  wUling  to  make  peace  without  ac- 
quiring any  security  for  our  future 
safety ;  and  yet  such  has  been  the 
talk  of  British  ministers. 

One  other  point,  and  one  of  extreme 
delicacy,  we  shall  merely  allude  to, 
and  then  have  done.  **It  is  not," 
(writes  an  independent  observer,!) 
''without  somethmg  like  humiliation 
that  an  Englishman  finds  how  small 
a  part  his  country  fills,  in  comparison 
with  its  ally,  and  how  universally  this 
struggle  is  spoken  of  by  the  people  of 
the  country  as  a  war  between  France 
and  Russia.  When  the  first  bayonets 
of  the  allies  came  into  the  Bosphorus, 
it  was  England  that  caused  the  mouth 
of  wonder  to  open  in  Stamboul  and 
Scutari.  But  now  all  is  changed. 
The  superiority  of  the  French  military- 
system,  the  evident  earnestness  of  the 
Emperor's  policy,  and  his  great  re- 
sources, the  skill  of  his  officers,  and 
the  general  effectiveness  of  the  forces 
he  has  sent  out,  afford  sufficient  points 
of  evident  contrast  to  strike  even  such 
isolated  and  ignorant  races  as  inhabit 


*  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.,  248. 

f  Constantinople  Correspondent,  in  Timet  of  Jan.  18,  1855. 
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this  land.  If  anytbinc;  was  wanting  to 
leAScn  tho  consitleration  in  wbicU  we 
are  held,  it  has  been  supplied  by  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Bill — a  measure 
which  was  received  here  with  surprise, 
and  is  tho  common  subject  of  conver- 
sation." 

Fully  concurring  with  this  able  and 
candid  writer,  in  the  desire  he  ex- 
presses to  avoid  any  word  that  could 
tend  to  corrupt  into  ill-will  the  gene- 
rous rivalry  that  now  exists  between 
France  and  England,  we  cannot  con- 
clude this  somewhat  too  long  article 
in  words  that  more  fitly  convey  our 
opinion,  than  those  which  we  borrow 
from  him:— .''If  Great  Britain  will 


make  the  oxcrtions  whicli  the  time 
demand:*,  she  has  now  ao  opportunity 
to  regulate  for  ever  the  position  of  thie 
East  [and  the  boundariea  of  Europe], 
in  concert  with  allies  who  will  respect 
her  because  they  know  her  powerj  and 
that  she  is  ready  at  all  times  to  put  it 
forth.  But  should  she  continue  m 
small  a  policy,  as  depends  on  the  troops 
of  allies  whidi  she  may  clothe  or  trans. 
port,  she  may  depend  that  her  influence, 
which  has  done  so  mucb»  will  shortly 
wane;  that  the  stru^le  with  Rusoa 
will  not  be  tho  last  in  which  she  will 
have  to  engage,  and  that  the  end  for 
which  she  has  made  many  sacrifioei 
will  not  be  attained." 


THE  LICHTENSTEINERS  ;    OR,   CONVERT- MAKEB8.— -PART  IX. 

CHAPTER  VI. 


Two  or  three  days  had  elapsed,  and 
Katharine  was  sitting,  surrounded  by 
her  children,  in  the  twilight,  striving  to 
decipher,  by  the  evening's  latest  ray, 
a  few  lines  of  comfort  from  her  inu 
prisoned  husband,  which  he  had  thrown 
from  a  window  to  little  Ulrica,  when 
the  door  was  gently  opened,  and  a  sol- 
dier, in  the  Lichtenstein  uniform,  came 
slipping  in. 

"Hush!  don't  be  alarmed  1"  whis- 
pered ho  to  the  panic-stricken  group. 
**  I  am  Dorn,  and  have  defiled  my- 
self with  this  garb  to  glide  unsuspect- 
ed into  the  house,  to  see  how  it  goes 
with  you  all,  and  be  the  bearer  of 
words  of  consolation.  Your  mother 
and  sister  are  safe  in  their  concealment, 
in  good  health,  and  send  you  the  t<.'n- 
derest  greetings.  About  your  husband, 
also,  you  may  keep  your  mind  at  ease, 
for  I  hnd  rather  have  him  in  prison 
than  at  liberty  in  times  when  the  out- 
rages which  every  day  witnesses  mi<rht 
provoke  him  to  act  rashly,  and  thus 
niid^e  matters  worse  instead  of  better. 
Should  dauiicr  impend  over  him,  how- 
ever, depend  on  my  being  at  hand  to 
avert  it." 

"  But  in  heaven's  name,  llerr  Dorn,'* 
asked  Katharine,  anxiously,  "  how  or 
where  is  all  this  to  end  ?"' 

"  In  a  town  full  of  C\'ithoHcp,  and 
that  soon,'*  answered  Dorii,  smiling 
bitterlv.  **  Count  von  Dohna  has 
arrived  to-day,  and  that  is  enough  to 


forbode  the  very  worst.  From  an 
apostAte,  who  hopes  by  tyrannic  rage 
to  win  for  himself  tho  Principality  of 
Breslau,  there  is  little  to  be  hoped  for 
in  the  way  of  mercy.*' 

"  God  be  our  defender  I'*  sighed 
tharine,  folding  her  hands  in 
supplication. 

<<And  by  our  own  right  hand,  if 
other  means  are  denied  us«"  added 
Dorn  firmly.  <<  I  have  hitherto  stadion^ 
ly  avoided  a  rencontre  with  your  wor- 
thy guest,  well  knowing  that  one  of  us 
would  not  leave  the  spot  alive,  and  that 
in  either  event  much  good  could  not 
arise  from  it  to  you.  But  if  the  mon- 
ster comes  to  extremities,  1  have  ie> 
solved  to  give  him  his  quietus,  and  rid 
you  of  him.** 

<<Nay,  nay  I*'  cried  Katharine  im- 
ploringly— "  no  murder  upon  our  ao* 
count." 

"Oh,  that  is  a  man's  afikir,  dear 
ladv,"  answered  Dorn,  ''and  one  in 
which  women  can  have  nought  to  say. 
Besides,  one's  own  conscience  must  be 
the  guide  in  fearful  times  like  these. 
'Twill  be  well  for  him  and  me,  if  he 
allows  it  to  be  otherwise.** 

Here  a  li«zht  knock,  more  loudly  r^ 
pea  ted  a  second  time,  was  heard  at  the 
door,  and  a  voit^e  asking,  *'  Are  you 
alone,  Frau  Tissd  ?"  and  the  not  only 
pale,  but  bleeding  visage  of  the  Deacon 
Bear  ap]u>ared  on  the  threshold. 

<<  Good  God!  what  has  befallen  you. 
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that  you  look  thus,  reverend  sir  ?"  in- 
quired the  appalled  Katharine. 

<*My  countenance  bears  the  marks 
of  the  converting  zeal  of  the  Emperor's 
apostles,"  said  the  minister,  with  sup. 
pressed  wrath.  **  Cruelly  have  these 
soldiers  wreaked  their  rage  on  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord.  Myself  have  they 
misused,  and  savagely  beaten  with  the 
butt-end  of  their  muskets,  while 
preaching  the  truth,  as  the  spirit  iiTe- 
sistibly  moved  me  to  do.  Of  this  I 
recked  little — nay,  exulted  in  the  blows, 
any  one  of  which,  more  vitally  directed, 
would  have  exalted  me  into  a  martyr. 
But  my  worthy  brother  Bartch  has  en- 
dured at  their  hands  such  unheard  of 
indignities  as  make  my  blood  boil 
when  I  even  think  on  them.  To  vex, 
and  torture,  and  plunder  the  man  of 
God  was  the  least  of  their  wickedness; 
but  in  their  hellish  sport  they  compel- 
led him,  at  the  bayonet's  point,  to 
dance  before  them,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  like  the  deluded  Israelites  be- 
fore the  golden  calf,  a  deed  which  they 
will  doubtless  expiate  in  the  fire  pre- 
pared for  their  master  the  devil  and 
nis  angels." 

**  How  goes  it  with  the  hapless 
bui^hers?"  asked  Dom,  to'give  another 
turn  to  the  indignant  pastor's  thoughts. 

**  Right  badly,  as  you  may  suppose," 
replied  Beer.  "It  is  only  since  the 
arrival  of  the  terrible  Dohna  that  the 
counter-reformation  may  have  been 
said  fairly  to  begin.  The  soldiers  who 
are  quartered  on  the  Protestants  have 
orders  to  tell  them,  *  The  very  moment 
you  go  and  confess  to  the  Dominicans 
or  Franciscans,  and  produce  us  their 
certificate  to  that  efiect,  you  shall  be 
rid  of  us,  and  we  will  go  elsewhere.' 
And  when  the  unfortunate  creatures, 
whom  they  have  driven  to  distraction 
by  their  long  extortions  and  outrages, 
comply  in  their  madness,  and  bring  the 
certificate,  they  adjourn  to  the  already 
overloaded  neighbours,  who  remain 
steadfast  in  the  faith ;  and  when  these 
can  endure  the  double  burden  no  long- 
er, they,  too,  are  induced,  like  Peter, 
to  deny  their  Lord  and  Master.  By 
this  accumulation,  we  ministers  have 
DO  less  than  sixty  soldiers  billeted  on 
us,  and  the  councillors  a  like  number. 
The  head  of  the  Council,  Junge,  has 
above  an  hundred  men  to  provide  for, 
and  if  the  Apostasy  holds  on  its  way 
as  at  present,  the  last  Protestant 
Christian  in  Schwcidnitz  bids  fair  to 
have   the  whole  seven  companies  of 


Lichtensteins    assembled    under    his 
roof." 

"  Wherefore,  then,  do  the  unhappy 
citizens  not  fiy  ?*'  asked  Dorn  sharp- 
ly,  "  and  leave  house  and  home,  and 
goods  and  chattels,  behind  them?" 

"  They  tried  to  escape  in  flocks," 
answered  the  pastor,  "  but  the  prose- 
lyte-makers would  not  allow  it.  Not 
only  the  Council  are  prisoners  in  their 
city,  but  every  man  in  his  own  house. 
The  doors  are  kept  locked,  and  every 
family  confined  within  them.  In  vain 
did  some  rich  burghers  appear  in  their 
very  shirts,  to  testify  that  if  permitted 
to  depart  they  would  carry  nothing 
with  them ;  in  vain  did  others  court 
death,  and  offer  their  very  lives  in  pure 
weariness  of  existence.  It  availed 
them  nothing  ;  the  cry  was  still,  *  Ye 
must  be  ours  1*  " 

**  I  have  heard  enough !  "  exclaimed 
Dom,  wildly ;  **  if  you  tell  me  more, 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  restrain  my 
wrath,  but  knock  down  a  parcel  of  the 
hounds,  to  get  myself  made  away  with. 
Farewell,  Frau  Katharina.  I  return 
into  my  secret  comer,  but  always  nigh 
at  hand,  and  ever  ready  to  count  my 
life  as  nothing,  and  set  it  on  a  cast, 
for  the  welfare  and  safety  of  your 
house." 

So  saying,  he  rushed  out,  and  the 
Deacon  stepped  to  the  window, 
through  which  the  moon  was  brightly 
shining;  and  gazing  upward,  and 
pressing  his  folded  hands  tightly  to 
his  breast,  he  thus  prayed  with  fear- 
ful eamestness — 

"Thy  right  hand  will  find  thine 
enemies,  even  them  which  hate  thee. 
Thou  wilt  make  them  as  an  oven ;  fire 
shall  consume  them.  Their  fruit  wilt 
thou  remove  from  the  earth,  and  their 
name  from  among  the  children  of 
men." 

"  God  preserve  us,  sir^I"  cried  Ka- 
tharine, interrupting  him,  **  how  can 
you  put  up  such  awful  prayers? 
Should  we  not  rather  remember  our 
blessed  Saviour's  petition,  *  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do.' " 

"  *  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do,'  "  stammered 
after  her  the  deeply-moved  pastor, 
who,  his  wrath  giving  way  before  the 
god-like  sentiment,  cast  a  reconciled 
glance  upward  toward  the  Fountain  of 
love  and  forgiveness. 

Next  morning  Katharine  sat  in  her 
closet,  with  her  nursling  in  her  arms. 
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on  whose  rosy,  sleeping  check  fast  roll- 
ed her  tears.  AVhile,  like  chickens  tak- 
ing refuge  under  their  mother's  wing, 
the  other  children  clustered  trembling 
round,  as  they  listened  to  the  varieS 
cry  of  anguish,  as  it  arose  from  neigh- 
bouring dwellings,  where  day  had 
awoke  the  tormentors  to  their  cruel 
work. 

The  clank  of  spurs  was  heard,  the 
door  was  burst  open,  and  the  Captain 
rushed  in,  accompanied  by  the  sol- 
diers. 

"  Now  I  have  found  you  out !"  ex- 
claimed he.  "  I  have  had  a  strict 
watch  kept  over  your  kitchen,  and  more 
food  is  cooked  than  the  house  rei^uires. 
Full  dishes  are  secretly  carried  out, 
and  return  empty,  whence  I  conclude 
that  your  relations  are  not  gone,  as 
you  pretended,  but  are  concealed  in  the 
city,  if  not  in  this  very  house ;  and  my 
duty  requires  of  me  to  order  them  to 
be  produced  inmiediately,  to  have  their 
share  in  the  purification  of  religion  we 
are  carrying  on  in  this  benighted 
town." 

**  I  can  give  you  no  further  answer 
about  them,'*  said  Katharine^  with 
composure. 

**  None  !"  asked  he,  gnashing  his 
teeth  on  her ;  '*  and  you  won't  go  and 
get  a  certificate  of  confession  ?" 

**  It  is  not  every  one  who  is  able  to 
change  his  creed  with  the  suddenness 
which  the  pressure  of  the  times  de- 
mands," said  Katharine,  with  a  bitter- 
ness extorted  from  her  gentle  lips  by 
the  deep  infamy  of  the  renegade  before 
her. 

**  So  you  can  scorn  as  well  as  deny," 
roared  the  tyrant ;  *'  that  drop  makes 
the  cup  overflow.  To  the  cellar  with 
the  heretic  spawn  I  "  thundered  he  out 
to  his  satelhtes,  who  caught  up  the  four 
helpless  children,  and  carried  them 
off. 

"My  little  ones  I"  screamed  Ka- 
tharine, and  sought  to  rush  after  them, 
but  the  Captain  seized  and  detained 
the  wretched  mother. 

**  The  last  sand  of  the  hour  of  grace 
Las  run  out,"  cried  he,  in  her  very  ear, 
**and  that  of  vengeance  approaches. 
The  question  is  no  longer  about  the 
runaway  girl.  I  have  wrenched  from 
my  heart  my  sinful  love  for  the  heretic, 
and  have  henceforth  to  do  only  witli 
yourself,  and  your  own  religious  errors. 
1  give  you  one  hour  for  reflection, 
whether  you  will  return  to  the  arms  of 
our    holy  mother  Church.      If  you 


persist  in  your  contumacy,  I  luiTe 
ways  and  means  of  reaching  your  hard 
heart ;  and  I  swear  to  you  by  all  that 
is  holy  that  I  will  get  at  it." 

"  God  shield  mo  from  despair  1** 
murmured  Ivatliarine,  and  sank  faiot- 
ing  on  the  ground. 

When  she  camo  to  hersolf,  she  was 
again  seated,  her  still  slumbering  infant 
at  her  breast,  and  before  her  stood* 
with  overflowing  oyes,  an  old  monk 
from  the  Franciscan  convent,  gazing 
wildly  on  her. 

'*  Calm  your  agitation,  dear  lady, 
I  beseech  you,"  said  the  old  man,  ten- 
derly. **  Doubly  hateful  as  must  now 
seem  to  you  the  robe  which  I  wear,  it 
covers  a  heart  which  means  you  no- 
thing but  good.  I  have  heard  how  ill 
it  goes  with  you,  and  come  to  bring 
you  help.  Never  have  I  for^t- 
ten  the  friendly  succour  I  received 
in  your  house,  when,  six  years  ago, 
I  fell,  a  wandering  lay  brother  from 
Breslau,  fainting  at  your  threshold. 
There  were  not  wanting  hard-hearted 
Lutherans  who  blamed  you  for 
troubling  yourself  with  the  papis- 
tical beggar,  but  your  noble  answer 
was,  tliat  it  was  your  Christian  doty 
to  help  Christians.  That  was  indeed 
a  noble  word,  which  I  have  treasured 
from  that  day  in  my  heart,  daily  pray- 
ing that  God  might  reward  you  for  it, 
here  and  hereafter.  It  may  be  that 
the  Lord  in  his  compassion  will  yet, 
were  it  only  on  her  death-bed,  bring 
back  so  good  a  lady  to  the  bosom  m 
his  only  saving  Church." 

**  God  reward  you  for  your  charity, 
worthy  father,"  said  Katharine,  faintly. 
'*  A  loving  heart  remains  deserving  of 
honour  and  praise,  even  should  it  be 
found  apart  from  the  way  of  truth." 

*'  I  came  not  hither,"  replied  the 
monk,  gentlv  raising  his  hand  in  warn- 
ing, **  to  hold  a  controversy  with  you. 
I  will  only  remind  you,  in  all  kindnen, 
of  what  necessity  urges,  and  what  must 
needs  be  complied  with,  if  you  would 
save  your  mortal  body,  not  to  speak  of 
your  immortal  soul.  It  is  the  irre- 
vocable decree  of  the  Emperor  that  all 
his  subjects  everywhere  return  to  the 
true  faith,  and  for  this  purpose  alone 
has  he  sent  his  troops  hither.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  approve,  as  no  right  G»» 
tholic  can,  the  way  in  which  these  so- 
called  proselyte-makers  have  set  about 
their  task ;  and  so  if  any  of  them  stray 
into  my  confessional,  they  shall  not 
fail  to  leani.    But  so  it  is.   And  what 
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can  I,  a  poor,  weak,  powerless  monk 
do  in  a  matter,  which  the  Jesuits,  in 
whose  hands  the  Emperor's  conscience 
lies,  have  on  their  shoulders  ?  It  was 
they  who  first  kindled  the  flame,  and 
who  daily  feed  it  with  fresh  oil,  and 
we  can  only  say  as  it  is  written. 
Without  a  certificate  of  confession,  the 
tormentors  will  neither  let  you  go  free, 
nor  dare  they  if  they  would.  So  I 
bring  you  the  needful  passport  to  li- 
berty. The  pressure  of  the  times 
gives  no  leisure  for  formal  confession, 
so  your  mere  signature  to  the  paper 
will  suffice.  You  have  then  only  to 
send  it  to  the  Court,  and  receive  in 
return  another,  which  will  relieve  you 
and  your  household  from  all  billets  in 
future.** 

"Excuse  me,"  exclaimed  Katharine. 
**  In  the  faith  I  have  lived  in  will  I 
die.     I  cannot  and  will  not  sign." 

**  Ay,  ay,  so  gentle  and  yet  so  ob- 
stinate I "  said  the  father.  "  Do  but 
read  over  at  least  what  you  are  to 
sign.  You  will  still  be  at  liberty  to 
comply  or  refuse.  Surely,  methinks, 
the  force  of  truth  must  prove  like  the 
rod  of  Moses,  to  unlock  the  clear 
stream  of  conviction  in  the  hardest 
heart." 

Katharine  ran  her  eye  rapidly  over 
the  paper.  As  she  came  to  its  close 
she  murmured  audibly — 
.  **  I  swear  that,  through  the  interces- 
sion of  the  Holy  One,  I  have  been 
converted  to  the  Catholic  faith." 

"  Lay  your  hand  on  your  heart,  fa- 
ther," exclaimed  she,  rising  indignant- 
ly ;  **  answer  by  your  sacred  priestly 
vows,  should  I  not  be  deeply  perjured 
were  I  to  ascribe  what  I  might  do 
through  fear  of  man  to  the  spiritual 
working  of  grace  from  on  high  ?" 

The  friar  silently  folded  up  his  pa- 
per. 

"You  see,"  continued  Katharine, 
giving  way  to  softer  emotions,  "  that 
there  is  no  help  for  me.  Leave  me, 
then,  to  my  fate,  but  take  with  you 
my  heartfelt  thanks  for  your  good- 
wiU." 

**You  are  a  provoking,  naughty 
woman,  with  your  positiveness,"  said 
the  monk,  gazing  long  and  deeply  on 
her ;  and  the  longer  he  gazed  on  her 
pale,  meek,  sunering  countenance, 
becoming  himself  more  deeply  affected, 
till,  bursting  at  length  into  irrepres- 
sible tears,  he  said— 

"  I  know  that  I  am  committing  a 
deadly  sin,  but,  Grod  help  me,  I  cannot 


do  otherwise.  Take  the  paper,  and 
rid  yourself  of  your  martyrdom." 

**  What  I  without  either  confession 
or  signature?"  asked  thq  astonished 
Katharine. 

"  I  have  dedicated  to  God  a  long 
life,"  said  the  old  man,  "full  of  .hard 
self-denial,  and  harder  struggles.  For- 
adventure,  then,  he  will  for  once  be  a 
merciful  Judge  to  me,  and  after  long, 
painful  penances,  forgive  me  for  having 
been  false  in  my  holy  calling.  But 
should  he  even  visit  me  in  his  everlast- 
ing wrath,  I  cannot  do  otherwise ;  I 
cannot  let  her  who  saved  my  life  be 
tortured  into  losing  her  own.  Should 
I  even  have  to  depart  from  it  myself, 

unabsolved There,    take  the 

paper." 

"  God  forbid  I"  cried  Katharine, 
tearing  the  certificate,  "  that  I  should 
rob  you  of  your  soul's  salvation,  or 
even  embitter  your  dying  hour.  Any 
possible  use  I  could  make  of  this  paper 
(even  would  my  conscience  allow  me 
to  accept  it)  would  be  a  tacit,  and  as 
such  even  more  criminal,  apostasy 
from  my  faith.  Be  not  deceived,  fa- 
ther, God  is  not  mocked." 

**  Woman,  thou  art  more  righteous 
than  we  1"  cried  the  monk,  with  a  fal- 
tering voice,  as  he  buried  his  head  in 
his  cowl,  and  fled  weeping  from  the 
room. 

The  baby  slumbered  once  more  on 
Katharine's  bosom,  when  the  door 
burst  suddenly  open,  and  the  Captain 
entered,  this  time  unaccompanied,  and 
bolting  the  door  behind  him. 

"The  hour  has  elapsed,"  said  he, 
with  diabolical  coolness,  "have  you 
the  confession-certificate  V* 

"No  I"  was  her  calm  reply ;  and  as 
the  babe,  rudely  awakened  by  the  in- 
trusion, sought  weeping  for  its  natural 
nourishment  and  caress,  failed  to  find 
it,  she  was  withdrawing  to  afford  it, 
within  the  alcove  where  stood  the  bed— . 

*'  Whither  bound  ?"  sternly  cried 
the  Captain,  seizing  her  arm,  as  if 
about  to  crush  it  in  nis  savage  grasp. 

**  To  pacify  my  child,"  said  Katha- 
rine, meekly.  "  You  would  not  have 
me  fulfil  a  mother's  duty  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  stranger  soldier." 

**  Neither  here  nor  elsewhere  I** 
shouted  the  demon,  forcibly  snatching 
from  her  the  child.  "  He  shall  not 
imbibe  heresy  with  his  mother's  milkl" 

"What  will  you  do  to  my  child, 
cruel   man  ?"   exclaimed   Katharine, 
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rusliinnr  (lespairinp;ly  after  liim.  But 
the  incarnate  (leiKl  bad  alrciidy  laid 
the  infant  on  tlie  ground  in  a  corner 
of  the  room ;  and  this  done,  ho  en- 
closed  the  mother's  hands  in  a  bear- 
like gripe  of  his  own,  and  forced  her 
down  on  a  scat  in  a  distant  part  of  it. 

"  Yonder  lies  your  child,"  said  he, 
<*an<lhere  you  sit  until  you  consent  to 
confess." 

And  the  babe  meanwhile,  what  with 
the  rough  handling,  and  hard  lair,  so 
unlike  his  wonted  tending,  screamed 
pitifully  for  terror  and  thirst. 

"  For  the  love  of  God  let  me  to  my 
infant,"  besought  Ivatharinc  ;  **  he 
will  die  1" 

"  Well,  and  if  he  does,  I  shall  have 
rescued  a  soul  from  perdition,"  was 
the  barbarous  reply. 

",No  1  you  cannot  be  a  man  I"  shriek, 
ed  the  unhappy  mother,  casting  on 
him  a  wild,  half  frantic  glance.  "  "lis 
Satan's  self  in  human  siinpe,  come  to 
seduce  me  from  my  faith.  Get  thee 
honce,  tempter,  and  leave  me." 

Her  lips  were  locked  with  death-like 
spasms,  and  already  putting  on  its 
deadly  hue,  her  eyes  fiist  closuig,  and 
her  limbs  becoming  rigid.  The  bar- 
barian smiled  in  silent  enjoyment  as 
he  gazed  on  the  dying  mother's  brow, 
and  listened  to  the  wail  of  the  sinking 
babe.  A  loud  knock  was  hcai'd  at  the 
door,  and — 

*'  Are  you  here  Frau  Katharine  ?" 
resounded  from  a  well-known  voice, 
which  sent  terror  to  the  Captain's 
heart. 

**  Back  1"  cried  a  pikeman  stationed 
outside,  <'tho  Captain  is  with  the 
lady." 

"  The  Captain  I  and  you  answer  me 
not,  and  the  cliild  wails  as  if  in  dis- 
tress?" a^ain,  in  increasing  anxiety, 
inquired  the  familiar  voice,  while  thun- 
dering blows  assailed  the  massy  door. 


'*  Back  t"  once  more  threatened  the 
sentry,  but  his  next  and  last  wordi 
were  a  cry  on  heaven  for  mercy,  and  a 
heavy  body  fell  a^rainst  the  door,  now 
flying  in  splinters  into  the  room.  Over 
the  wounded  and  writhing  bodv  of  the 
Lichtensteiner  strode  in  Dom,  his 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  Tardily 
from  its  sheath  came  the  caitiflT's,  as 
he  stepped  forward  to  meet  the  intro- 
der,  and  pale  grew  his  cheek  as  he  re- 
cognised him. 

One  glance  sufficed  to  show  the 
avenger  the  extent  of  the  enormity 
which  was  perpetrating,  and  his  eyes 
flashed  fire  on  the  cowardly  assassin. 

'*  Seize  on  him  from  behind  1"  cried 
the  villain  to  his  soldiers,  who  now 
pressed  into  the  room. 

*<  Betake  thee  to  heUl"  exclaimed 
Dom,  as  his  sword  smote  the  craven, 
and  he  sank  to  the  earth  with  a  hideous 
cry,  while  the  reluctant  executioner 
flung  his  bloody  weapon  on  the  body 
of  the  justly  doomed. 

"  I  am  your  prisoner,"  said  he,  with 
almost  a  tone  of  command  to  the  sol. 
diers ;  '*  but,"  stooping  as  he  spoke, 
to  raise  from  the  ground  the  all  but 
exhausted  infant,  "  first  call  her  mai- 
dens to  their  cruelly-tried  mistress, 
and  then  conduct  me  to  your  Colonel, 
to  whom  I  have  important  matters  to 
reveal." 

Sc4irccly  aware  why  they  did  so,  the* 
rough  men-at-arms  unhesitatingly  obey- 
ed the  bold  youth's  behest.  In  rushed 
the  sobbing  damsels  to  tend  their  be- 
loved mistress,  and  revive  the  droop. 
ing  child.  Dorn  kissed  once  more 
the  hand  of  his  sister-friend,  then  gir- 
ing,  himsell',  the  word  of  command  to 
march  forward,  as  if  leading  on  at- 
tached followers  to  conquest  and  Tic- 
tor}*,  strode  proudly  and  calmly  before 
the  astonished  soldiery. 


CUAPTER  ^TI. 


In  the  quarters  of  Colonel  Von  Goes 
sat  the  Ck'ncralissimu  of  the  self- 
styled  "  Saviours,  "  Count  Charles 
Hannibal  Dohna,  with  the  Seneschal, 
Baron  Von  Bibran,  the  Jesuit  Lamor- 
maim,  and  other  leading  persons,  at  a 
table,  on  which  lay  in  adniired  disor- 
der, significantly  scattered,  amid  ila^iks 
and  drinking-glusses,  and  the  mail 
gloves  and  swords  of  the  party,  some 
yet  unappropriated  billets,  giving  li- 


cense  for  the  former,  and  to  be  en- 
forced, if  resisted,  by  the  latter.  A 
crucifix,  placed  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment  among  those  hcterogenoiu 
elementii,  seemed  as  though  it  contem- 
plated with  deeply- saddened  asj)ect  the 
atrocities  carried  on  under  its  s;mction. 
At  the  door  stood  the  Coloncil,  to 
whom  a  deputation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  suburbs  were  meekly  and  trem- 
blingly complaining  that  his  quarter- 
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masters,  after  exacting  from  every 
householder  two  dollars,  as  exemptiou- 
money>  had  billeted  two  companies 
on  them  notwithstanding,  who  by 
every  species  of  cruel  usage  extorted 
further  supplies  of  gold. 

"  If  the  quarter-masters  have  cheat- 
ed you,"  replied  the  rough  soldier, 
*'  they  shall  not  escape  their  punish, 
ment.  But  as  for  the  billets,  they 
can  only  be  taken  ofi'  by  your  conver- 
sion to  the  true  faith ;  so  pack  ofi'  to 
your  homes." 

Sadly  sighing,  the  complainants 
slunk  away. 

**  Inquire  into  this  rascality,"  called 
the  Colonel  to  one  of  his  captains ; 
**  and  if  you  catch  any  fellow  concerned 
in  it  shoot  him  at  once,  and  report  to 
me. 

The  Captain  had  no  sooner  departed 
on  his  errand  than  Goes  seated  himself 
among  the  rest,  and  hastily  swallowing 
a  goblet  of  wine,  and  striking  on  the 
table  with  his  clenched  fist,  exclaim- 
ed— 

"Accursed  be  this  whole  expedi- 
tion !" 

**  Holy  Virgin  l"  exclaimed  Bibran 
and  Lamormaim,  crossing  themselves 
in  a  breath  ;  and  Dohna  asked  him  in 
a  tone  of  surprise,  what  he  meant  by 
saying  so  ? 

**  Because  of  the  thousand  base- 
nessesi.  Count,"  replied  Goes  proudly, 
"  which  are  perpetrated  in  the  name 
of,  and  disgrace  our  sacred  cause  1  It 
needs  but  a  glance  at  our  fellows  to 
convince  one  that  they  have  an  eye  to 
the  burghers'  money-bags,  rather  than 
to  their  souls ;  and  there  is  not  a  plun- 
dering thief  in  the  regiment  who  does 
not  reckon  on  something  rich  in 
Schweidnitz.  So  that  at  last,  one  feels 
ashamed  of  the  name  of  Lichtensteiner, 
and  I  have  a  hundred  times  repented 
having  shown  these  harpies  the  way 
into  this  wretched  town." 

"It  were  indeed  to  have  been  wish- 
ed," said  the  Jesuit,  in  a  conciliatory 
tone,  "that  the  whole  undertaking 
had  been  carried  on  with  a  little  less 
noise  and  violence ;  and  it  is  not  the 
firsttime  I  have  hinted  so  to  the  Count. 
Cooler  and  quieter  proceedings  would 
have  obviated  open  scandal,  and  as 
dropping  water  wears  even  stones  at 
last,  by  gentle  pressure,  skilfully  admi- 
nistered, I  would  have  converted  all 
Silesia  within  the  year." 

"  That  is  always  your  fashion,  you 
gentlemen  with  the  cowl,"  cried  the 


Count,  with  a  burst  of  ferocious  laugh- 
ter ;  "  'tis  your  nature  to  walk  softly, 
and  when  you  have  an  end  to  gain, 
you  shoe  yourselves  with  felt  1  My 
motto  is  very  different — break  or  bend 
— and  I  have  found  it  answer  success- 
fully. A  year  to  convert  Silesia  1  Give 
me  only  men  enough,  and  I'll  engage 
to  bring  in  all  Europe  to  the  Pope  by 
that  time." 

"  Sudden  convulsions  are  seldom 
lasting,"  muttered  the  Jesuit,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders,  as  Count  Dohna's 
adjutant  entered  the  hall.  **  The  rich 
burgher  Heing,"  whispered  he  to  his 
commander,  "  is  willing  to  make  over 
to  you,  if  leil  unmolested  in  his  faith, 
the  magnificent  cabinet  you  wot  of, 
for  which  the  Duke  of  Leignitz  ofiered 
four  thousand  crowns.  You  know  the 
chef-d'oeuvre ;  it  stands  below  at  your 
orders," 

"I'll  come  down, "exclaimed  Dohna« 
snatching  a  ticket  of  exemption  from 
among  the  billets  on  the  table,  and 
rushing  out. 

During  this  brief  parley,  a  tumult 
without  had  drawn  the  others  to  the 
window.  "  Do  you  know  anything  of 
what  is  going  on  yonder  ?"  asked  Groes 
of  the  adjutant. 

"Ohl  a  clerk  cut  down  Captain 
llinka  in  his  own  quarters,  and  the 
guard  are  bringing  him  to  jail,  that's 
all." 

"  That  Hinka  certainly  studied  the 
art  of  tormenting  under  Satan  him- 
self," muttered  the  ColoneL  "And 
why  did  he  do  it  ?" 

"They  say,"  replied  the  adjutant* 
"  that  the  Captain,  to  compel  his  land- 
lady to  confess,  tore  her  nursling  from 
her  breast,  and  flung  it  into  a  corner 
to  perish." 

A  shudder  ran  through  the  assembly, 
cased  as  were  the  hearts  of  the  men 
composing  it  in  triple  iron;  and  La- 
mormaim exclaimed  impatiently,  "this 
is  the  way  to  make  heretics,  and  not  to 
convert  them  1" 

"  This  is  a  case  for  pardon,  instead 
of  severity,"  remarked  even  the  bigot- 
ted  Bibram ;  "  the  act  was  too  hor- 
rible, and  would  lead  to  unheard-of 
crimes." 

"  Summon  the  murderer  hither," 
said  Goes,  in  a  subdued  tone,  "  I  would 
speak  with  him." 

The  adjutant  went  out  and  returned 
almost  immediately,  followed  by  the 
fettered  and  guarded  Dorn.  Goes 
cast  one  glance  on  |um,  reeled  back- 
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ward,  as  if  shot,  and  stammered  out, 
"  Good  God !  how  fearfully  like  I" 

Calm  and  tranquil  stood  the  young 
man,  his  eyes  riveted  on  the  Colonel, 
who,  recovering  himself  with  difficulty, 
put  the  question— 

**  Are  you  aware  what  sentence  mi- 
litary law  awards  to  the  assassination 
of  an  Imperial  officer  ?" 

**  I  am  no  assassin,*'  replied  Dom 
calmly,  "but  the  executioner,  in  the 
presence  of  his  soldier}',  of  a  wretch 
taken  in  the  act  of  trampling  on  the 
holiest  laws  of  nature." 

"  That  voice,  too,"  muttered  Goes 
to  himself— then  aloud  to  Dorn,  "Their 
vindication  lies  not  in  private  hands ; 
that  plea  will  not  avert  your  doom." 

**Well,  then,  let  the  law  have  its 
course  upon  your  son  1"  cried  Dom,  at 
ength  giving  way  to  emotion. 

*«Sonl"  exclaimed  the  bystanders, 
full  of  astonishment  and  horror,  while 
Goes,  sinking  back  in  his  seat,  sighed 
forth,  **  I  feared  as  much  !'* 

With  deep  filial  emotion  did  Dom 
gaze  on  his  parent,  and  gently  his  tears 
Sowed  at  sight  of  Uio  prostrated 
old  man.  At  length  he  bent  on  his 
knees  before  him,  stretched  out  his 
hands,  and  said— 

**  My  head  is  forfeit  to  your  justice, 
and  that  I  well  know.  Give  me,  then, 
your  blessing,  and  quickly  speak  the 
fatal  word,  which  can  alone  bring  to 
my  troubled  heart  eternal  rest." 

"  Oswald  I  Oswald  I"  faltered  Goes, 
'*  what  a  dreadful  meeting,  after  a  ten 
years*  parting  I  Why,  cruel  one,  why 
didst  thou  fly  thy  father's  house  ?" 

**  *Twas  the  same  cause  which  Grer- 
many  groans  under,"  replied  the  youth, 
''which  rent  a  fearful  gulf  betwixt 
our  paths.  Slirinking  from  the  mere 
thought  of  forcing  conscience  with  the 
Bword,  incapable  of  taking  part  in  ^'our 
proceedings,  shuddering  at  your  bigot- 
ted  zeal,  I  left  you  that  no  unnatural 
strife  might  arise  between  father  and 
Bon.*' 

**  And  where  hast  thou  been  since  ?" 
inquired  the  Colonel  with  eagerness, 
yet  fearing  the  reply. 

**  In  the  Danish  service,"  replied 
Oswald,  "  until  here,  at  length,  within 
the  last  two  years,  I  sought  and  found 
repose  in  the  bosom  of  quiet  burgher 

**  The  Danish  service  V*  echoed  Groes 
indignantly  —  "  fighting  for  heresy 
against  your  mother  Church." 

Pure  anguish  fairly  overpowered  tho 


unhappy  parent;  but  summoning  all 
his  strength  to  rise  above  it,  he  asked 
in  a  harsner  and  more  unmoved  tone, 
"  How  could  you  so  far  forget  your- 
self as  to  commit  the  mad  action  of 
murdering  an  officer  in  the  very  town 
in  possession  of  his  comrades  ?" 

"Eternal  shame  be  to  tho  man," 
cried  Oswald,  rising  from  his  filial 
prostration,  "  who  could  behold  an  ex- 
emplary wife,  a  tender  mother,  a  sharer 
of  his  faith,  tortured,  and  for  that 
faith,  by  a  villain,  and  not  strike  home^ 
regardless  of  consequences,  like  Peter, 
when  they  sought  to  seize  his  Lord  1" 

'*  Of  the  same  faith  1"  exclaimed 
the  yet  more  horrified  Goes;  "Art 
thou,  too,  then,  become  a  heretic  ?'* 

"  I  neither  can  nor  will  deny,"  re- 
plied the  youth  respectfully,  but  firmly, 
"  that  I  profess  the  reformed  creed  of 
Zwinglius." 

**  That  blow  sank  deep,**  murmured 
the  Colonel ;  and  then  summoning  a 
last  hope — "  'Tis  to  be  seen  if  you  will 
yet  acknowledge  and  recant  your  er- 
rors, the  sole  way  left  to  you  to  redeem 
your  forfeited  life." 

"  What  I  I  renounce  the  truths  I 
hold,  from  coward  fear  of  death  ?"  ask- 
ed Oswald  proudly.  "Father,  you 
cannot  think  so  meanly  of  your  son  I" 

And  now  burst  forth  the  long  pent 
rage  of  the  furious  commander  of  the 
persecuting  host,  bearing  down  in  its 
headlong  course  each  barrier  of  paren- 
tal ties.  Seizing  the  crucifix  from  the 
table,  and  drawing  his  sword  from  the 
scabbard,  he  held  both  forth  to  his 
son,  and  almost  shrieking — 

"  Better  childless  than  heretical  off- 
spring !"  —  bade  him  choose  upon  the 
spot.  **  Abjure  !**  he  cried,  **  thy  ly- 
ing creed,  or  die  by  mine  own  hand  I" 

**'Twas  you  who  gave  me  life,'* 
said  Oswald ;  "  be  it  yours  to  take  it 
from  me  I  I  stand  steadfast  in  the 
faith  —  despatch  me,  then,  in  God's 
name." 

"Strengthen  me,  God  of  Abraham/* 
exclaimed  Goes,  grasping,  with  wildly- 
rolling  eyes,  the  fatal  weapon.  But 
Bibram  and  Lamormaim  both  seized 
him  by  the  arm — 

**  God  sanctions  not  child-murdcr*'* 
interposed  the  Governor. 

**  Will  you  bring  down  a  curse  upon 
our  holy  faith  from  every  heretic's  lip, 
by  your  mad  frenzy  ?"  cned  the  Jesuit 
reprovingly. 

"To  prison  with  him,  guards  1" 
commaaded  Dohnay  who,  meantime* 
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had  re-entered  Ibeball^  "there  to  reflect 
until  to-morrow,  whether  he  will  re- 
cant or  no.  If  morning  finds  him 
hardened  in  his  errors,  I  shall  put 
martial  law  in  force  against  the  mur- 
derer  of  my  Captain." 

**  God  grant  thee  light  and  peacc^ 
unhappy  father  1  and  then  shall  we 
meet  again  above,*'  cried  Oswald,  in 
tenderest  filial  accents  to  the  wretched 
parent,  who,  exhausted  by  his  previous 
fury,  now  gazed  around  him  in  im- 
becile  unconsciousness;  and  without 
vouchsafing  an  answer  to  the  haughty 
Count,  rushed,  staggering,  from  the 
room. 

Racked  with  anguish  by  his  father's 
insane  wrath,  and  with  anxiety  for  the 
fate  of  his  beloved,  over  whose  safety 
he  could  now  no  longer  watch,  poor 
Oswald  sat  in  the  lock-up  room  of  the 
guard-house,  gazing  through  the  nar- 
row, barred  window  on  the  snow-co- 
Tered  market-place.  It  was  a  calm, 
cold  night;  the  stars  twinkled  with 
doubled  rays  through  the  clear  ether. 
Tormentor  and  tormented  forgot,  at 
length,  alike  in  sleep,  their  crimes  and 
suiierings.  Just  then  the  hour  of 
midnight  pealed  forth,  with  clear,  yet 
solemn  sound,  from  the  town-clock; 
the  guard  turned  out,  the  sentries  were 
relieved ;  then  all  sunk  once  more  into 
silence,  and  Oswald,  unable  to  endure 
the  wild  vicissitudes  of  thought  which 
chased  each  other  whirling  through 
his  brain,  laid  down  his  weary  head  on 
the  table,  and  tried,  though  vainly,  to 
slumber.  Ere  long  the  door  was  gently 
tried,  and  the  bolts  drawn  back.  A 
corporal  of  Lichtenstcins,  with  a  dark 
lantern,  stepped  within,  attended  by  a 
couple  of  soldiers;    and   loosing  the 

{>risoner's  fetters,  gave  the  word,  **  Fol- 
ow  me  to  Count  jJohna." 

**  Is  sentence  passed  already  ?"  ask- 
ed Oswald  bitterly ;  •*  and  am  I  to 
bo  despatched  under  cloud  of  night  ? 
Sad  proof,  methinks,  that  your  deeds 
shun  the  light." 

"  Hush  !"  said  the  corporal,  and 
gave  the  sign  to  march. 

**  In  God's  name  1"  said  the  victim, 
throwing  his  cloak  around  him,  and 
following  with  the  escort. 

The  guard  once  more  turned  out, 
snatching  their  pikes.  The  officer, 
however,  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  warm 
inner  room  over  his  wine- flask,  and 
the  half-frozen  sentries  nodded  with- 
out, as  they  leaned  upon  their  halberds. 


They  roused  themselves,  however,  on 
hearing  the  approaching  footsteps; 
their  corporal  brandished  his  pike,  and 
asked,  "  Who  goes  there?" 

**  A  friend,"  replied  the  brother  func- 
tionary boldly,  and  whispering  in  his 
ear  the  password — **  Our  orders  are  to 
bring  the  prisoner  to  the  Gener^^'s 
quarters." 

"  All's  well !"  rang  forth  the  satis- 
fied sentry,  and  lowered  his  pike. 

SwifUy  proceeded  the  silent  quartette. 
A  sharp  gust  of  wind  now  shifled  over 
the  market-place,  and  a  raven,  dis- 
turbed by  the  belated  passengers,  rose 
on  his  swarthy  pinions,  and  fluttered, 
hoarsely  croaking  through  the  air.  A 
chill,  as  of  the  grave,  crossed  the  shud- 
dering young  man's  frame,  and  draw- 
ing his  cloak  still  tighter,  he  kept  fol- 
lowing his  leader,  without  thinking  of, 
or  missing  the  two  other  soldiers,  who 
first  lingered  behind,  and  then,  at  the 
turning  of  a  street,  suddenly  disap- 
peared. 

**Here  we  are,"  now  said  the  cor- 
poral hastily,  turning  towards  Oswald, 
who,  startled  out  of  his  deathdream, 
gazed  wildly  around.  They  stood 
amid  the  graves  of  the  Protestant 
churchyard. 

"So  they  intend  to  bury  me  at 
once,"  said  Oswald,  throwing  ofi*  his 
cloak.  "  Tell  me  where  to  kneel,  and 
be  sure  you  take  a  good  aim." 

"  Ay,  kneel  you  may,  and  shall,  my 
good  young  gentleman,"  cried  the 
corporal,  joyfully,  "and  thank  God 
for  your  rescue,  when  once  fairly  be- 
jrond  danger;  but  as  for  being  shot,  that 
IS  all  quite  at  an  end — you  are  firee." 

"  Free  1"  exclaimed  Oswald,  now 
for  the  first  time  remarking  the  absence 
of  the  other  soldiers. 

"And  don't  you  really  remember 
your  old  Florian  ?"  asked  the  annoyed 
corporal,  turning  the  light  side  of  his 
lantern  on  a  countenance,  amid  whose 
wrinkles  Oswald  recognised  the  fa- 
miliar features  of  a  friend. 

"  Old,  faithful  one  1"  he  cried,  em- 
bracing his  deliverer  with  heartfelt 
gratitude;  "anxiously  did  you  ward 
off'  from  the  boy  the  petty  perils  of 
childhood,  and  now  it  is  yours  to  save 
the  life  of  the  full-grown  man.  But 
dare  I  accept  the  freedom  thus  ten- 
dered to  me  ?"  added  he,  with  unselfish 
solicitude.  "  By  martial  law  your  head 
may  be  forfeited  to  save  mine ;  and  ere 
I  should  expose  you  to  that  hajuurd. 
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from  which  you  have  just  rescued  me, 
I  would  return  this  moment  to  my 
prison." 

"  Keep  yourself  easy,"  replied  the 
corporal.  "The  two  men  who  ac- 
companied us  are  concealed  Lutherans, 
and  intended  desertinor  to-night.  As 
for  me,  your  father  believes'me  already 
beyond  the  mountains,  and  I  hate  my 
discbarge  from  him  in  my  pocket. 
For,  good  Catholic  as  I  am,  1  never 
could  accustom  myself  to  such  ways  of 
making  converts,  and  thought  it  Iwst 
to  be  oil'  in  time,  lest  I  should  forget 
to  be  a  man.  As  soon  as  the  gates 
open  I  (piir.  this  unhap]>y  town,  to  re- 
turn to  my  peaceful  home.  If  you 
will  accompany  me,  I  can  furnish  you 
with  a  disguise,  and  will  pass  you  fi)r 
my  son." 

"No!  kind  old  man,  and  friend  of 
my  youth,"  said  Oswald.  **  Ties  of 
the  strongi'st  nature  bind  me  to  those 
walls  ;  they  enclose  what  is  dearest  to 
me  on  earth,  and  I  must  licn^  nnnain 
to  watch  and  to  defend,  either  till  de- 
liverance comes,  or  till  I  perish  at  my 
post." 

"  A  wilful  man  will  have  his  way," 
said  the  old  man.  •*  However,  they 
may  now  not  hunt  you  up  so  eagerly, 
seeing  that  Captain  liinka  happens  not 
to  bu  dead." 

"liinka  not  dead!*  rc^peated  Os- 
wald, with  a  strange  mixture  of  re- 
joicing and  ri'gret. 

"Ill  weids  are  harder  to  extirpate 
than  better  [)lauts,*'  said  the  old  man, 
jcHtingly  ;  **  yet  your  blow  was  a  right 
well-aimed  one,  splitting  the  very  iron 
cross-plates  of  the  villain's  helmet. 
But  it  somehow  did  not  reach  deep 
enough  into  the  niscally  skull,  and  he 
bad  i)een  chieily  stunneil,  when  his 
long  swoon  made  all  about  him  con- 
dude  him  killed." 

"  Av,  and  now  the  devil  will 
once  mon»  rage,"  exclaimed  Oswald, 
in  mingled  anxiety  and  indignation. 

"  Don't  be  uneasv  aljout  that,**  said 
the  oh  I  man,  soothingly.  "  At  present 
he  lies  hard  and  fast  on  a  sick  bed, 
and  your  good  father  has  administered 
him  a  pn-tty  tough  ivprimand  to  chew 
the  cud  on.  And  the  merchant  Fissel, 
too,  is  released  from  his  confinement, 
and  so  are  his  chihlren.** 

"How  goes  it,  then,  with  his  sweet 
wife  ?"  asked  Oswald,  sorrowfully. 

"  She  will  be  lai<l  in  her  quiet  grave 
to-morrow,*'  faltered  the  old  man, 
heiiitatin;;  to  iuilict  the  blow. 


"Eternal  God!**  cried  Oswald,  in 
tones  of  frantic  grief,  "vico  saved 
from  death,  and  virtue  laid  low  in  the 
tomb,  were  well-nigh  enough  to  drive 
men  from  belief  in  Providence. " 

"  Nay,  speak  not  thus,  my  son,** 
was  the  old  man's  rebuke  of  the  hasty 
outburst.  "Man  should  discern  and 
acknowledge  the  fatherlv  hand  of  the 
Almighty,  not  only  in  the  sunshine  of 
the  teeming  harvest,  but  in  the  tern- 
pest  that  lays  waste  the  husbandman's 
hope,  else  is  his  faith  no  right  one. 
Treasure  this  maxim,  though  it  comes 
to  you  from  the  lips  of  an  unlearned 
follower  of  the  ancient  creed.  It  has 
been  a  friendly  light  to  my  path  through 
life's  long,  weary  way,  and  will  stdl 
shed  its  bright  radiance  on  my  down- 
ward course  to  the  grave.  And  now, 
my  dear  young  master,  farewell.  The 
morning  breeze  wakes  already  among 
these  tombs,  and  1  must  wend  upon 
my  way.  Should  we  meet  never  more 
upon  this  earth,  God  grant  us  a  bliss- 
ful  nu^eting  in  that  worhl  where  the 
true  Shepherd  all  his  lambs  (ay,  even 
those  who  may  have  wandered  lh)m 
the  fold)  shall  gather  beneath  his  mild 
and  tender  staff." 

The  solemn  twilight  hour  of  evening 
was  the  one  ap[)ointed  ibr  the  funeral, 
liound  the  parish  churchyard  groups 
of  hollow-eyed,  haggard,  famine-strick- 
en people  are  scattered,  silently  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  procession,  while 
beside  the  ojien  grave  the  very  diggers 
leaned  on  their  spades  with  overflowing 
eyes. 

The  cortege  at  length  approached. 

"  For  God's  sake,  be  composeil," 
whispered  a  young  Franciscan  monk, 
over  whose  head  his  cowl  was  closely 
drawn,  to  an  ehlerly  peasant  woman^ 
and  a  pretty  boy  of  the  same  rank| 
both  drowned  in  tears,  and  whom  ho 
forcibly  drew  aside  towards  a  gi'assy 
hillock  not  far  from  the  grave.  A  sol- 
dier of  Lichtenstein's  who  mingled  in 
the  crowd,  no  sharer  evidently  in  its 
sympathies,  surveyed  with  lynx-like 
scrutiny  the  trio,  and  hovered  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

Now  swelled  upon  the  ear  the 
mournful  dirge  of  the  nearing  choris- 
ters. High  soared  aloft  the  crucifix, 
casting  its  silvery  light  on  the  fast 
deepening  darkness  ;  while  scholars 
and  students  joined  silently  their  double 
circle  round  the  grave.  Behind  them 
came  in  their  vestments  the  Lutheran 
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preachers,  their  venerable  heads  bowed 
down  with  grief.  But  when  the  sable 
pall  at  length  appeared,  and  the  dark 
coffin,  swaying  on  the  shoulders  of  its 
tottering  bearers,  came  in  view,  one 
loud  and  simultaneous  sob  burst  forth 
from  the  assembled  multitude,  and  the 
mourners  on  the  hillock,  in  despite 
of  the  monk*s  warning,  despairingly 
wrung  their  hands.  Behind  the  coffin 
followed  the  clerks  of  the  firm  and  the 
household  retainers,  weeping  loudly 
and  unrestrainedly,  while  the  widower 
appeared,  pale  and  tearless,  leading  in 
each  hand  a  little  daughter,  supported 
each  again  by  a  sad,  silent  boy.  But 
last,  and  most  affectino;  sight  of  all, 
came  a  nurse,  bearing  the  lovely  infant 
who  had  cost  his  poor  mother  her  life, 
and  whose  serene,  angelic  countenance, 
and  happy  unconsciousness  of  all  that 
had  befallen  him,  more  deeply  moved 
the  sympathising  crowd  on  whom  he 
smiled,  than  the  aspect  of  the  father 
and  older  children,  fully  alive  as  they 
were  to  the  loss  of  all  they  held 
dearest  upon  earth. 

The  procession  was  closed  by  an  in- 
numerable line  of  burghers  and  their 
wives,  whose  tears  and  sighs,  while 
they  bore  testimony  to  the  worth  of 
the  departed  one  on  whom  the  grave 
was  closing,  well  atoned  to  her  memory 
for  the  absence  of  the  tolling  bell  and 
strains  of  funeral  music,  denied  by  the 
new  tyranny  to  members  of  a  heretic 
Church. 

Just  as  the  grave  received  its  pre- 
cious deposit,  while  yet  it  rested  on 
the  brink,  the  bearers  removed  the 
coffin. lid,  and  one  loud  cry  of  anguish 
filled  the  air  at  the  sight  of  the  suffer- 
ing one.  But  the  kiss  of  the  angel  of 
death  had  breathed  away  from  the 
features  the  pangs  of  the  last  sad  hours. 
With  gently-closed  eyes  and  friendly 
smile  upon  her  lips  she  lay,  as  if  slum- 
bering  in  joyful  expectiition  of  that 
blissful  morning,  whose  dawn  had  shone 
forth  on  her  Uving  aspect  here  below. 

With  hard-won  outward  composure 
the  bereaved  husband  drew  near  to  the 
coffin,  pressed  the  folded  hands  of  the 
sleeper,  and  whispering—  **  Farewell, 
faithful  one  1     We  meet,  I  hope,  ere 


long,'*  he  quietly  retired.  The  shriek- 
ing children  clung  around  the  coffin, 
but  the  Deacon  Bear,  bidding  the  ser- 
vants gently  remove  them,  and  be- 
speaking silence  from  the  spectators, 
spoke  thus  in  firm  though  mournful 
accents — 

**  *  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do.* 

"  These  words  of  Christ,  in  which  he 
prayed  for  his  murderers,  are  the  last 
1  ever  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  sainted 
one,  whose  mortal  part  we  have  con- 
signed to  earth  to-day.  My  wrath  was 
kindled  at  the  atrocities  here  committed 
under  the  cloak  of  religion,  and  I  would 
have  called  down  the  fire  of  heaven 
upon  our  persecutors.  But  ere  she  put 
on  mortality,  our  departed  one  recalled 
to  my  heart  and  memory  the  prayer 
of  our  Lord,  and  taught  me  to  say 
after  her — *  Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do.  Amen. ' " 

So  saying,  he  stepped  back  from  the 
coffin.  The  lid  was  replaced  and 
nailed  down,  and  the  corpse  was  gently 
lowered  into  the  dark  depths,  whose 
loosened  clods  rolled  after  it  with  hol- 
low sound.  Then,  according  to  old 
and  pious  usage,  the  widower  and 
orphans,  in  token  of  farewell,  threw 
handfuls  of  earth  into  the  grave ; 
and  the  poor  husband  walked  forth, 
tearless  as  he  had  come,  while  the 
happier  children  found  vent  and  com- 
fort in  their  sorrow  in  loud  and  clamo- 
rous weeping. 

All  the  spectators  next  drew  nigh 
to  pay  their  last  honour  to  the  dear 
departed,  and  from  hu  hundred  hands 
the  earth  was  showered  upon  the  coffin. 
Even  the  young  Franciscan  forced 
himself  a  passage  through  the  crowd 
to  add  his  tribute,  and  then  seizing 
hastily  hold  of  the  peasant  woman  and 
boy,  and  crying,  "  Now  let  us  begone 
— moments  arc  precious  I''  he  dragged 
rather  than  drew  them  away. 

**  Pray^  what  should  make  moments 
precious  to  yonder  monk  ?'*  said  to 
himself  the  listening  soldier ;  and  then 
after  some  minutes  of  agitation,  ex- 
claiming— "The  Captain  must  be  at 
the  bottom  of  the  matter,"  he,  too^ 
hastily  lefl  the  churchyard. 


CHAPTEB  vni. 


In  a  shabby  room,  in  the  little  town 
of  Friedland,  about  eight  days  after 
the  foregoing  events,    lay   the  aged 


Frau  Rosen,  upon  a  sick  bed,  where 
the  effects  of  her  long  confinement  in 
the  cellar,  the  fatigues  of  a  hasty  flight. 
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and,  above  all,  the  loss  of  her  beloved 
daughter,  had  combined  to  lay  her. 
The  owner  of  the  house,  a  weaver's 
widow  once  in  Frau  Rosen's  service, 
and  indebted  to  her  for  all  she  possess- 
cd,  was  standing,  with  a  face  full  of 
compafe'sionate  sympjithy,  and  a  medi- 
cine bottle  and  spoon  in  her  hand,  at 
the  head  of  the  bed,  near  which  Oswald 
and  the  weeping  Fides  sat, 

"Compose  yourself,  my  child,"  said 
the  matron,  kindly.  **  I  hope  to  get 
over  this  illness  yet.  Alas !  who  can 
say  how  nmch  of  sufiuring  poor  human 
beings  can  go  through  and  live  1  and 
I  feel  myself  really  better  from  day  to 
day,  and  trust  I  may  be  spared  some 
time  to  thank  you." 

**  God  grant  it,"  sobbed  Fides,  sink- 
ing on  her  knees  before  the  bed,  and 
covering  her  beloved  mother's  hand 
with  tears  and  kisses. 

Just  then  entered  Jonas,  the  son  of 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  with  his  hat 
and  staff:  he  exchanged  silent  and 
mournful  greetings  with  the  party, 
and  began  to  unpack  his  bundle. 

"Already  back  from  Schweidnitz?" 
asked  Oswald ;  *'  and  how  goes  it  there  ?  '* 

**  Very  badly  still,  sir,''  replied  the 
youth.  *'  The  soldiers  carry  on  in  a 
way  that  would  move  compassion  in  a 
stone,  and  yon  may  think  yourselves 
very  lucky  to  be  here. " 

"  Had  you  speech  with  my  brother- 
in-law,  friend?"  inquired  Fides, 
anxiously. 

**  Only  yester  evening,"  was  the  re- 
ply, "when  I  did  your  bidding,  and 
delivered  all  your  messages,  lie  strives 
hard  to  keep  on  foot,  that  everything 
may  not  go  to  absolute  wreck  and  ruin. 
He  gave  into  my  hand  this  note  and 
bag  of  gold  for  you,  and  sends  his  love 
and  blessing  to  you  all.** 

Oswald  took  the  billet,  opened  it, 
and  read : — 

**  The  t}Tanny  rages  on,  and  heartily 
do  I  thank  Heaven  that  1  know  you  to 
bo  hidden  from  it.  Our  pastors  are 
exiled  from  the  town  ever  since  my 
Katharine's  funeral;  and  that  \cry 
night  the  soldiers  made  such  a  strin- 
gc^nt  search  throughout  my  premises, 
that  not  even  the  secret  vault  escaped 
discovery.  The  Captain  is  once  more 
on  foot ;  and  this  very  day,  the  first 
he  has  left  his  bed,  was  seen,  with  his 
head  bound  up,  going  towards  the 
Colonel's.  As  I  hear,  he  at  first  had 
but  a  rough  reception;   but  for  two 


whole  hoars  they  were  closeted  with 
shut  doors,  and  God  alone  knows  what 
may  have  been  concocted  between 
them.  On  his  way  back,  the  Captain 
saw  me  standing  at  my  ofBoe  door^ 
and  greeted  mo  with  a  smile  of  such 
horrible  iicndishness  that  it  made  the 
cold  water  run  down  my  back.  More- 
over, I  heard  that  a  troop  of  dragoons 
has  orders  to  start  to-morrow  at  break 
of  day  —  whither,  of  course,  no  one 
yet  knows.  God  pity  the  wretched 
people  on  whom  they  alight  I  I  send 
you  what  I  can  reidly  and  truly  sparot 
and  beseech  you  not  to  write  <  r  si'iul 
any  more  messages  till  I  let  you  know 
that  you  can  do  it  with  saroty.  My 
guests  watch  me  too  closely,  and  I  am 
sufficiently  annoyed  by  having  mislaid 
one  of  your  notes,  which  one  of  them 
came  in  and  surprised  me  reading.  I 
trust,  however,  it  is  safe.  Meanwhile* 
God  protect  you  and  me  V* 

A  deathlike  silence  prevailed  in  the 
room  when  Oswald  had  finished  read- 
ing, none  being  wilUn^  to  impart  to 
the  rest  the  new  anxieties  to  which  the 
letter  had  given  rise. 

"  Disastrous  tidings  I"  said  Oswald^ 
breaking  at  length  the  ominous  silence; 
''and  I  begin  to  fear  that  we  are  not 
in  safety  even  here.  Had  we  but  fled, 
as  I  advised,  to  Breslau  I  The  capital 
city,  where  the  chief  nobles  of  the  land 
stiU  reside,  must  surely  be  spared  to 
the  last." 

As  he  spoke  there  arose  an  unwonted 
stir  in  the  quiet  little  town.  People 
ran  crying  through  the  streets;  and 
Oswald,  casting  a  wild,  anxious  glance 
around,  strode  to  the  window*  against 
which  leant  his  sword. 

"  Look  out,  and  see  what  is  gnne 
on  outside,"  said  ho  to  Jonas*  ''and 
bring  me  word." 

Jonas  went,  and  his  mother  sadly 
observed — 

**  There  is  certainly  something  Tery 
wrong,  for  the  people  run  and  scream 
as  if  a  fire  had  oroken  out,  or  as  if  the 
enemy  were  before  the  gates." 

"Protect  us,  Oswald  I"  implored 
Fides,  clinging  trembling  to  her  be- 
trothed, 

"As  long  as  I  live!"  replied  he^ 
drawing  his  sword. 

"  Save  yourselves,  the  Lichtensteins 
are  coming  I"  shrieked  Jonas,  rushing 
into  the  room,  his  shriek  finding  a 
ready  echo  from  the  lips  of  the  terri- 
fied women. 
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*'  A  falfe  alarm,  surely/'  said  Os- 
wald,  firmly ;  **  you  cannot  have  beard 
•right." 

*'  At  least,"  said  theyoans  man,  "so 
I  was  told  by  a  farmer  from  liome,  who 
with  his  team  happened  to  be  at  Wal- 
lenburg,  giving  his  horses  a  feed.  Just 
as  he  was  setting  off,  a  troop  of  Lich. 
tenstein's  dragoons  rode  in.  They 
dismounted  to  breakfast ;  and  he  had 
It  from  a  trooper's  own  mouth,  that 
their  route  lay  hither ;  so  he  set  off,  as 
hard  as  his  horses  could  tear,  to  give 
the  warning." 

'*  We  have  thus  at  least  an  hour 
before  us,"  said  Oswald.  Then  turn, 
ing  to  the  inYalid..*<Do  you  feel  your- 
self  able  to  travel  ? — if  so.  I  will  order 
A  carriage  to  take  us  forthwith  into 
Bohemia." 

*«  No,  my  son,"  replied  the  matron, 
with  a  mournful  smile ;  "  this  time  I 
must  quietly  remain  here,  and  endure 
what  God  shall  please  to  send.  I 
should  but  hamper  you  in  your  flight, 
and,  after  all,  it  would  but  be  a  corpse 
you  would  carry  across  the  frontier." 

"  Then  I  stir  not  from  your  side," 
exclaimed  the  dutiful  Fides,  flinging 
her  arms  round  her  mother,  and  clasp- 
ing her  in  a  tight  embrace. 

*•  That  were  folly,  my  child,"  said 
the  mother,  seriously  ;  '*  and  a  right 
childish  proof  of  vour  love  to  me.  Tnis 
pursuit  IS  aimed  at  you  and  your 
bridegroom,  and  our  foes  will  trouble 
themselves  little  with  an  old  woman 
like  me.  I  arrived  here  in  a  peasant's 
garb,  and  my  hostess  can  easily  pass 
me  for  a  travelling  dealer  in  yarns  who 
has  fallen  sick  under  her  roof;  but 
jour  sweet  face  and  your  heroic  be- 
trothed's  aspect  we  cannot  hope  to  dis- 
guise, and,  therefore,  this  very  moment 
must  you  begone." 

"  Never,  never,"  cried  Fides,  wring, 
ing  her  hands. 

<<  I  command  it,*'  said  the  mother, 
decisively.  **  Will  my  Fides  by  dis- 
obedience bring  evil  on  her  sick  mo- 
ther,  and  bv  her  very  presence  betray 
me,  when  I  might  otherwise  pass  un- 
discovered? Will  you  see,  through 
your  unavailing  obstinacy,  parent  and 
bridegroom  both  sacrificed  before  you?" 

"1  obey,"  sighed  Fides,  packing  in 
haste  a  little  bundle,  and  putting  on 
her  cloak ! 

*'  By  the  holy  faith  we  all  in  common 
profess,"  said  the  deeply-moved  host- 
ess, you  leave  your  mother  behind  you 
in  good  hands." 
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**  That  I  was  aware  of  when  I  en- 
tered your  house,"  said  Oswald,  "and 
therefore  do  I  quit  it  with  comfort." 

But  Fides  yet  refused  to  be  com- 
forted. He  drew  her  towards  the  bed, 
and  the  mother  hiid  with  a  cheerful 
smile  the  hands  of  the  lovers  in  each 
other. 

'<Be  one,  for  time  and  eternity!" 
she  cried.  **  This  is  my  blessing  on 
your  betrothing,  and  I  add  my  com- 
mand to  depart  forthwith,  without  one 
parting  word  which  might  either  affect 
me  or  rob  you  of  one  moment  of  un- 
speakably precious  time." 

Once  more  would  Fides  have  spoken, 
but  her  mother  pointed  significantly 
towards  the  door,  and  Oswald  drew 
hia  beloved  tenderly,  but  resolutely 
forth. 

Night  had  set  in  ere  Oswald  and 
Fides  got  out  of  the  carriage  at  the 
door  of  a  solitary  inn  beyond  the  Bo- 
hemian frontier. 

**  Here  you  are  fairly  safe  t"  said 
the  coachman  who  had  brought  them 
from  Friedland,  as  he  knocked  at  the 
inn-door.  The  hosts  are  ^ood  people, 
and  of  our  own  faith  —  indeed,  the 
neighbourhood  swarms  with  concealed 
Hussites." 

"  Who  comes  so  late?"  inquired  an 
old  dark-complexioned  matron,  open- 
ing the  door,  and  sheltering  with  her 
hand  the  flaring  splinter  ot  wood  she 
carried. 

*'  A  young  couple.  Mother  Thekla,** 
said  the  coachman,  *'who  are  flying 
from  the  converUmakers.  Give  them 
a  hearty  welcome,  and  bo  kind  to 
them,  and  you  will  be  earning  a  re* 
ward  from  the  Lord." 

"It  is  only  our  duty,"  said  the  old 
woman.  "  Come  in,  poor  young  folks." 

"Farewell,"  said  the  coachman  to 
Oswald.  "  I  must  jog  home  to-night, 
that  my  wife  and  children  may  not  be 
left  too  long  alone,  among  those  wild, 
billeted  soldiers." 

"  Ay,  and  because  yon.  run  risks  by 
having  driven  us,"  said  Oswald,  put- 
ting into  his  hand  some  pieces  of  money 
beyond  the  stipulated  fare. 

"Oh  I  I  had  already  forgotten  that," 
replied  the  coachman,  laughing ;  "for, 
you  see,  I'll  pick  up  some  sort  of  a 
lading  on  my  way,  in  case  I  am  out, 
and  trot  quietly  into  Friedland  quite 
early  in  the  morning,  and  no  one  will 
think  of  asking  where  I  have  been* 
God  bless  and  protect  you." 
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He  lumped  up  on  bis  Tehicle»  which 
rattlecl  awaj,  and  Oswald  led  his  Fides 
into  the  parlour,  and,  to  his  great  joy, 
found  it  nearly  clear  of  guests.  Only 
in  one  corner  snored  three  men,  and 
four  great  dogs  on  the  straw ;  and  at 
the  table,  beside  the  grey-haired  host, 
sat  a  tall,  large-boned  individual,  in  a 
Bohemian  peasant's  dress,  drinking. 
Oswald  could  not  survey  without  some 
uneasiness  the  sabres  which  lay  be- 
side the  sleeping  quests,  or  the  huge 
knives  stuck  in  their  girdles ;  but  their 
honest  looks,  and  an  expression  of  si. 
lent  sufiering  in  their  lean,  embrowned 
countenanceii,  somehow  reassured  him, 
be  scarce  knew  why.  He  seated  him- 
self, with  a  civil  greeting,  at  the  board, 
and  called  for  a  flask  of  wine ;  while 
Fides  accompanied  the  hostess  to  be- 
speak the  supper  and  beds. 

"  You  are  fugitives,  if  I  hcanl  right, 
for  the  faith,  sir?"  asked  the  stranger, 
in  a  deep  bass  voice,  and  scrutinising 
the  new-comer  with  distrustful  glances 
from  his  wild,  dark,  rolling  eyes. 

"The  season  and  weather  are  ill 
adapted  for  a  pleasure  trip,"  replied 
Dorn,  shortly. 

''  From  Janer,  probably,  or  Louden, 
burg,   or  perhaps  Schweidnitz  ?"  in- 

Suired  the  stranger  further;  "for  at 
11  convert^making  goes  briskly  on." 
"  You  press  me  too  closely,"  snid 
Oswald,  reluctantly.     "  From  strang- 
ers I  do  not  easily  brook  questioning.** 
**  Questioning  is  my  business,  young 

fentleman,"  thundered  the  man;  "for 
am  a  captain  in  the  Bohemian  I^nd- 
wehr,  and  posted  on  the  frontier  ex- 
pressly that  the  Silesian  heretics  may 
not  smuggle  themselves  acrojis  it.'* 

And  while  he  spoke,  the  four  dogs 
sprang  up,  and  came  growling  round 
Oswald ;  and  the  three  men  half  raised 
themselves  from  their  lair,  and  with 
sparkling  eyes  turned  their  brown  vi- 
sages towards  the  table,  brandishing 
drawn  swords  in  their  hands.  Oswald 
sprang  up,  and  grasped  his  trusty 
weaiK>n. 

"  Tut  up !"  cried  the  man,  in  an  al- 
tered tone,  and  grasping  his  drinking- 
horn.  "  1  only  wanted  to  ascertain  if 
all  was  right.  Sit  ye  down,  young 
man,  and  pledge  me,  while  I  drink  a 
health  to  the  Bohemian  goose  and  the 
Saxon  swan." 

"  Hussand  Luther  I"  cried  Oswald, 
with  a  lightened  heart,  as  he  pledged 
the  stranger,  and  emptied  his  gla:*s; 
and  the  guards  and  their  dogs  stretched 


themselves  once  more  together  on  their 
couch  of  straw. 

"  Do  not  take  it  amiss  that  I  thns 
tried  ^ou,"  said  the  Bohemian;  "for 
the  wiles  of  persecutors  are  so  endless* 
that  one  can  never  get  to  the  bottom 
of  them  ;  and  you  might,  for  aught  I 
knew,  have  been  a  Jesuit  spr.  Bat 
now  that  we  have  made  a  clean  breast 
to  each  other,  I  must  tell  you  frankly* 
that  even  here  you  are  not  secure.  For 
my  old  friend  and  host  here  I  can 
answer ;  but  the  couTert-makers  find 
their  way  across  to  us  whenever  tbejr 
have  any  noble  ^ame  worth  following* 
and  I  mistake  if  you  be  not  such  as 
tliey  may  move  heaven  and  earth  to 
track.  This  being  the  case,  I  will*  if 
it  so  please  you,  take  you  and  your 
little  wife  to  a  place  where  you  may 
dwell  in  safety,  behind  the  everlasting 
walls  which  the  Lord  himself  has  erect- 
ed to  shelter  persecuted  innocence." 

"Truth  is  written  on  your  face*" 
replied  Oswald.  "  I  accept  your  ofibr 
with  {gratitude." 

"  You  must  not  expect  to  find  it  over 
comfortable,"  said  the  Bohemian*  "for 
the  poor  lady  especially,  who  has  never 
been  used  to  such  quarters;  but  ne- 
cessity has  no  law,  and  it  is  wonderful 
with  how  little  people  can  manage  to 
do." 

"  Keep  yourself  easy  on  that  bead*** 
said  Fides,  who,  during  the  conversa- 
tion, had  seated  herself  by  her  be- 
trothed;  "a  secure  asylum  is  all  we 
wish  or  expect." 

"  That  being  the  case,"  replied  the 
stranser,  "  swallow  your  supper*  and 
then  lie  down  to  rest,  that  you  may  be 
better  able  to  start  with  daylight  in  the 
morning.  1  got  my  night's  rest  over 
long  ago*  and  can  afford  to  watch  over 
yours ;  but  the  dawn  must  find  us  on 
our  way  to  the  rocks." 

Oswald  slept  sweetly  and  soundlj 
in  his  cloak  on  the  ground,  at  the  foot 
of  the  sole  bed  in  the  house,  in  which 
his  betrothed  slumbered.  An  earljr 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door*  and  the 
Bohemian's  voice  crying>- 

"  Up,  sir  1  the  cocks  have  crowed ; 
'tis  high  time  we  were  off.*' 

The  youth  sprang  up*  and  waked  his 
precious  charge  with  a  kiss.  Soon 
wero  both  in  readiness  for  their  jour. 
ney,  and,  with  cordial  thanks  to  their 
host,  they  crossed  his  friendly  threshold. 
A  thick  morning  mist  enveloped  all 
around,  while  in  the  east  rose*  like  a 
huge  fireball,  a  portentous*  gigantie* 
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looking   BODy  to  the  alann  of  poor 
Fides. 

"Let  us  wait  a  Iittle«  till  the  enn 
conquers  the  fog/'  said  the  Bohemian, 
"lest  the  young  traveller  sprain  her 
tender  feet  among  the  rocks.** 

And  they  stood  still  awhile,  shiver. 
ing  in  the  keen  morning  wind.  Oswald 
iuul  taken  his  Fides  within  his  ample 
oloakf  and  warmed  her  against  his 
heart.  Meantime^  the  mist  before 
them  became  agitated,  like  the  waves 
of  a  heaving  sea,  and  dark  clouds 
formed  themselves,  which  sank  as  if 
rooted  there  towards  the  earth.  Above 
them  the  sun  had  by  this  time  risen, 
and  was  struggling  with  the  lighter 
mist-wreaths  beyond,  when  suddenly 
there  got  up  a  violent  blast  of  wind, 
which  rendmg  and  dispersing  in  a 
moment  the  impervious  curtam,  dis- 
played,  lit  up  with  the  brightest  sun- 
shine,  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  Oswald, 
a  landscape  of  wonderful  magnificence. 
The  dense  clouds  which  had  gathered 
below  had  now  assumed  the  form  of 
gigantic  dark  mountain  masses,  rising 
on  the  clear  air  in  domes,  and  towers, 
and  spires,  like  the  giant  edifices  of 
some  Brobdinagian  city,  above  whose 
amphitheatre  towered,  in  diamond 
brilliancy,  many  a  snow.clad  cupola, 
tinged  by  the  morning  sun  with  ro- 
seate hues,  putting  the  climax  to  this 
chef  d'oHvre  of  Nature's  handiwork ; 
while  the  perennial  verdure  of  the 
pines  and  fir-trees,  with  which  the 
mountain-sides  were  partially  clothed, 
infused  somewhat  of  living  soilness  into 
the  majestic  panorama. 

"Great  is  the  Lord!  behold  Him 
in  His  works  I"  exclaimed  the  enrap- 
tured Oswald,  removing  the  cloak, 
that  his  Fides  might  enjoy  the  glorious 
spectacle. 

Uer  eyes  wide  open  to  embrace  it, 
she  stood  a  moment  dazzled  and  be- 
wildered. 

"  How  comes  this  great  and  wonder- 
ful city  here?"  asked  she,  in  her  first 
surprise.  "  But  is  it  —  can  it  bo  a 
city  ?" 

"  Ay,''  replied  the  Bohemian,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  at  least  so  we  call  it,  and  even 
divide  it  into  towns  and  suburbs ;  but 
its  true  name  with  strangers  is  the 
Adenbacher  Rocks." 

**  And  are  we  going  there  ?"  asked 
Fides,  anxiously,  and  clinging  faster  to 
Oswald. 

"No  other  refuge  remains  for  us, 
-dearest^"  replied  he,  soothingly  i  "  but 


don't  distress  yourself.  Ton  see  I  feel 
no  alarm,  as  I  could  not  fail  to  do  were 
you  in  any  danger." 

"  Oh  I  but  when  you,  iron  men,  be- 
gin to  speak,  or  even  think  of  danger. 
It  is  already  at  hand,  and  too  late  for 
alarm." 

«*  Go  forward,  Lotheck,"  said  the 
Bohemian  to  one  of  his  companions. 
**  Open  us  a  bit  of  a  path  wnere  the 
snow  lies  too  deep ;  announce  to  his 
reverence  that  I  bring  guests,  and 
kindle  a  noble  fire  in  our  own  quarters* 
that  the  lady  may  warm  herself  tho- 
roughly when  we  get  to  our  joumey'i 
end." 

Lotheck  threw  his  ^un  over  his 
shoulder,  whistled  to  his  pair  of  wolf- 
dogs,  set  out  at  a  swinging  pace,  and 
were  soon  lost  to  view  among  the  rocks. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  Bohemian, 
"  if  it  so  please  you,  we,  too,  must  get 
on;  the  son  is  high  already,  and  in 
broad  day  it  does  not  do  for  me  to  be 
abroad." 

"Come,  dearest,"  said  Oswald  to 
Fides,  ofiering  her  his  arm,  on  which, 
with  a  sigh,  she  rested  her  delicate 
hand,  and,  preceded  by  the  Bohemian, 
and  closed  by  his  remaining  followers, 
while,  with  nose  to  the  ground,  the 
residue  of  the  dogs  scented  the  well- 
known  track,  the  party  gaily  proceeded 
amont;  the  rocks. 

**They  are  terribly  high  though," 
said  Fides,  casting  a  timid  glance  up 
at  the  huge,  grey  towers. 

"  'Tis  only  you  who  think  so,"  re- 
plied the  Bohemian;  "  this  is  nothing ; 
you  are  only  yet  in  the  suburbs.  When 
you  come  to  the  city  you  will  see  rocka 
worthy  of  the  name." 

"God  forbid  I"  sighed  Fides,  as  she 
followed  till  they  came  to  an  open  spot. 
Here  rose,  isolated  and  formidable,  & 
solitary  and  most  alarming  rock,  whose 
grey  inverted  cone  (reversing  their 
usual  position)  spread  its  broad  basis 
towards  the  clouds,  while  its  tottering 
apex  rested  on  a  little  lake  of  ice  below. 

'*  Stoop,  and  pass  quickly,"  cried 
Oswald  to  Fides  ;  "  this  rock  may 
come  down  at  any  moment." 

"  Keep  yourself  easy,"  said  their 

fuide.  "  That  is  the  Sugar  Loaf  which 
as  stood  these  thousand  vears  on  its 
head,  as  you  see,  and  will  continue 
so  to  stand  when  you  and  I  have  been 
long  in  our  graves." 

So  they  walked  on  ;  and  Fides, 
ashamed  to  make  the  stranger  aware 
of  her  alarms,  whispered  to  Oswald, 
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**Ix)ok  at  that  frightful  grey  giant's 
head,  rising  yonder  amonn;  the  rocky 
battlements.  I  see  diutinctly  a  prew- 
some,  awful  face,  with  hoary  locks, 
fly  in?  round  it." 

•*  Yon  is  the  Burgomaster,"  said  the 
Bohemian,  laughing,  for  the  whisper 
had  not  escaped  his  ear.  *'That  is 
our  name  for,  perhaps,  the  most  curious 
and  beautiful  of  Nature's  wonders 
among  our  rocks.  But  ye  need  not, 
1  am  sure,  be  afraid  of  him,  seeing  he 
is  the  only  burgomaster,  perhaps,  upon 
earth  of  whom  no  one  had  ever  to  com- 
plain." 

And  further  still  they  held  on  their 
way  till  the  path  led  to  a  mountain 
brook,  on  whose  opposite  margin  rose 
a  broad  table  rock.  With  the  bound 
of  a  practised  mountaineer  the  Bohe- 
mian sprang  across,  clambered  up  be- 
hind the  rocky  wall,  touched  the  spring 
of  a  massy  lever,  and  slowly  creaKing, 
as  it  were,  on  its  hinn:e9,  the  ponderous 
mass  swung  aside,  disclosing  a  low  and 
narrow  rocky  entrance. 

**  And  have  we  to  go  in  there  ?" 
asked  Fides,  in  so  dolorous  a  tone, 
that  all  the  Bohemians  laughed  at  her 
in  chorus.  Even  Oswald  laughed,  as 
taking  his  bethrothed  in  his  arms,  he 
sprang  with  her  across  the  brook.  A 
moment  they  all  stood  before  the  nar- 
row portal — they  crossed  its  threshold, 
and  the  ponderous  gate  rolled  back 
into  its  place,  and  tliey  found  them- 
selves in  utter  obscurity. 

*'  This  darkness  is  very  fearful," 
once  more  sighed  Fides  to  herself. 

«  Oh  1  we  shall  soon  get  back  into 
the  light,"  said  the  guide,  cheerfully, 
as  he  strode  on,  the  others  following, 
on  a  narrow  pathway  formed  by  totter- 
ing planks,  amid  dusky  perpendicular 
rocks  towering  into  the  very  sky, 
whose  azure,  seen  in  partial  glimpses, 
showed  so  darkly,  that  one  could 
almost  fancy  seeing  the  stars  in  it  at 
mid-day ;  while  down  the  frowning 
walls  the  trickling  waters  gleamed  like 
threads  of  silver  on  a  ground  of  sable 
velvet.  Here  and  there  shone,  as  if 
arrested  by  some  magic  spell  —  its 
crystal  radiance  beaming  through  en- 
circling  icicles  —  a  waterfall;  though 
underneath  their  insecure  and  dread- 
ful path  rushed  subterranean  torrents 
with  hoarse  and  deafenintr  sound. 

**  If  this  road  lasts  much  longer  so," 
crietl  pojr  Fides,  fairly  overcouie,  "  1 
shall  die  of  teiTor." 

''  For  shame,  dearest,*'  said  Oswald, 


half  chidingly,  "  You  spoke  up  ao 
liantly  in  my  behalf  to  the  dreaded 
Wallenstein,  and  now  you  lose  heart 
among  the  wonders  of  Nature*  where* 
of  all  places  here  below,  we  feel  in 
God's  especial  keeping." 

*'  Here  we  are,"  cried  the  Bobemiaii* 
stepping  out  into  the  bright  suntbiiie. 
The  pair  followed,  and  found  them* 
selves  in  a  narrow  mountun  TiUey, 
surrounded  by  lofty  snowy  peaks  ahnt^ 
ting  it  out  from  the  world  beyond.  A 
silvery  brooklet,  issuinc  from  adef^ 
trickled  through  the  yaie,  and  lost  it- 
self again  in  the  rocks ;  amid  as  well 
as  between  which  might  be  seen,  like 
eagles*  nests,  perhaps  a  dozen  of  rode 
locr-hut«,  well  clothed  for  the  nragh 
wmtry  blasts  with  sheltering  moss,  and 
within  and  around  which  men,  women, 
and  children  seemed  as  much  at  home 
as  if  they  had  settled,  b^  choice*  for  life 
in  these  stranee  habitations.  Straight 
rose  in  the  cum  clear  air  the  friendly 
smoke  of  the  bespoken  fire,  beside 
which  Lotheck  sat,  turning  a  aavoory 
chamois  on  a  wooden  spit.^ 

From  out  of  the  best  built  and 
est  of  the  huts  came  forth  an 
venerable  man,  with  a  long  white 
beard,  clothed  in  black,  priestly  gar. 
ments,  and  with  a  black  cap  on  his 
head. 

"  Welcome  I  ye  fugitives  for  yoor 
faith,'*  said  he,  cordiallv,  with  out- 
stretched hands,  to  the  couple  — 
<' welcome  to  Huss's  Restl  In  mj 
hut  there  is  ample  room  for  you,  and 
you  must  share  my  humble  fare.  By 
God's  goodness  you  have  here  found 
an  asylum  which  shall  shelter  you  as 
long  as  it  may  seem  expedient;  for 
here  the  storms  are  excluded  which 
rush  so  fiercely  and  desolatinglj  over 
the  hapless  lands  beyond." 

<<  Accept  our  heartfelt  thanks  for 
this  most  hospitable  reception,  reve- 
rend father,"  replied  Oswald.  ''Is  it 
long,  may  I  ask,  since  you  sought  re- 
fuge among  these  rocks  ?'* 

*'  Five  years  I  have  passed  among 
them,"  answered  the  old  man.  '*  £ver 
since  our  late  Emperor  (now  gone  to 
his  account  for  it  on  high)  cancelled 
his  royal  decree  of  toleration  towards 
them,  no  rest  remained  for  Huss's  true 
disciples  in  Bohemia.  And  when  he 
went  on  to  declare  that '  he  would  have 
none  but  Catholics  for  his  subjects** 
there  wandered  forth  three  thousand 
families,  the  most  respectable  in  their 
various  chisses,  to  ennch  foreign  landa 
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with  their  hereditary  wealth  or  pro- 
fitable industry.  But  to  the  poor  coun- 
try people,  the  sracious  pennission  to 
emigrate  with  their  belonging,  was, 
of  course,  a  dead  letter.  Having  no- 
thing but  the  soil  on  which  they  were 
bom,  they  seized  up  axe  and  scythe, 
and  fell  upon  their  oppressors.  I  my- 
self, cruci6x  in  hand,  have  led  on  my 
parishioners  against  the  foe,  and  they 
fought  valiantly  for  their  faith.  But 
army  after  army  was  poured  on  us— . 
the  wheel  and  the  gallows  groaned  with 
the  corpses  of  our  brethren,  and  we 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  flee.  Still, 
however,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to 
quit  altogether  our  beloved  fatherland, 
80  we  threw  ourselves  into  this  and 
simitar  rocky  fastnesses,  whose  isola- 
tion from  the  world  constitutes  our  se- 
curity. Here  we  dwell  quietly  and 
peacefully,  living  on  the  products  of 
the  chase,  and  of  our  wood  carvings, 
which  we  dispose  of  in  Silesia  and  Bo- 
hemia, and  rejoicing  when  from  time 
to  time  a  victim  of  persecution  escapes 
and  seeks  shelter  among  us." 

<<  Now,  you  may  dismiss  all  fears,'* 
said  Oswald,  joyfully,  to  his  beloved, 
''when  you  see  what  a  secure  haven 
we  have  gained,  and  how  safely  we 
may  hide  within  it.'* 

"  That  young  creature  clings  to 
you  so  blushingly,  though  confidmp:ly, 
young  man,"  said  the  Pastor,  *'  that 
X  judge  from  it  you  are  yet  lovers, 
rather  than  a  married  pair.  If  you 
desire  to  become  so,  I  will  add  the 
Church's  sanction  to  your  vows.  You 
need  not  doubt  my  authority  to  do  so, 
I  hold  it  from  our  sainted  bishop,  now 
rejoicing  in  martyr  glory  before  the 
throne  of  the  Lamb." 

"  What  say  you,  beloved  ?"  asked 
Oswald,  pressing  fer\'ently  the  hand 
he  longed  to  appropriate.  "  We  al- 
ready have,  you  know,  your  mother's 
blessing  on  our  union." 

**  Not  now,  dear  Oswald,"  en- 
treated Fides,  sadly.  "  So  long  as  I 
must  feel  such  deep  and  cruel  anxieties 
respecting  my  nearest  and  deareat,  I 
cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  so  serious 
a  step  ;  and  our  very  love  must  clothe 
itself  for  awhile  in  the  mourning  garb 
of  these  unhappy  times.  It  were  a  sa- 
crilege to  wear  in  them  the  myrtle 
wreath  -,  and  the  decisive  *  yes '  which 
I  would  fain  ssiy  from  the  heart,  and 
joyfully,  would  now  be  drowned  in 
ominous  tears  and  sobs." 

''Your  wishes  ou  this  point  must 


ever  be  law,"  said  Oswald,  kindly,  im- 
printing,  as  he  spoke,  a  kiss  upon  her 
brow. 

"  Maiden,  you  have  decided  wisely 
and  well,"  said  the  Pastor,  "and  your 
bridegroom  has  learned  betimes  that 
lesson  of  self-denial,  perhaps  of  all 
life's  lessons  the  hardest  to  acquire." 

And  mutually  delighted  to  hear  from 
such  reverend  lips  the  praises,  echoed 
by  their  inmost  hearts,  of  those  they 

Erized  so  truly,  the  proud  youth  led  in 
is  gentle  betrothed  to  the  Pastor's 
hut. 

"This  morning  is  so  beautiful,''  said 
Fides  to  Oswald — when,  breakfast 
being  over,  their  aged  host  betook  him 
to  his  Bible,  "and  this  valley  is  so  con- 
fined, and  the  overhanging  rocks  so 
weigh  upon  my  heart  as  if  they  would 
crush  it  I  Let  us  get  out  and  take  a 
little  walk  beyond  them." 

"Don't  venture  to  any  distance, 
children,"  was  the  priest's  warning, 
though  without  looking  up  from  his 
book.  "  My  infirmities  make  this  old 
body  of  mine  an  infallible  weather- 
glass, and  tell  me  that  this  very  day 
we  shall  have  a  severe  storm.  These 
rage  far  more  wildly  here  than  in  the 
plains,  and  compel  every  living  thing  to 
seek  shelter." 

"  Oh,  wo  shall  be  sure  to  be  back  in 
time,"  promised  Fides,  as  she  skipped 
away,  holding  Oswald's  arm. 

"  Be  sure,  and  note  well  the  spot 
where  the  entrance  lies,"  said  the  Hus- 
site, who  opened  for  them  the  outer 
gate  of  rock,  "else  you  may  chance 
not  to  find  it  again.  The  paths  amone 
our  rocks  are  very  like  each  other,  and 
if  you  once  go  astray,  you  may  wander 
out  your  lives  without  hitting  the  right 
track." 

••Never  fear,"  replied  Oswald.  "  Let 
a  soldier  alone  for  finding  his  way 
where  he  has  once  before  been.'* 

And  he  took  the  bearings  of  the 
peaks  before  him,  to  imprint  them  on 
his  memory  ;  gazed  steadfastly  on  the 
table  rock,  and  other  adjacent  blocks, 
and,  thus  furnished,  walked  forth  with 
the  maiden,  to  enjoy  the  lovely  morn, 
ing,  which  passed  but  too  quickly, 
amid  words  of  mutual  comfort  and 
faithful  love. 

"  I  know  not  how  it  should  be," 
said  Fides,  stopping  to  rest,  and  fan- 
ning her  glowing  cheek  with  her  hand- 
kerchief; '*  but  here,  in  midwinter,  me- 
thinks  it  is  ver}',  very  warm." 

"  'Tis  often  thus  in  lile's  summer^" 
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said  their  former  giiic^e,  coming  sud- 
denly upon  them  round  the  comer  of 
a  rock,  •'especially  when  lovers*  sun 
shines  brightly  and  warmly  besides. 
But  you  will  not  long  have  to  complain 
of  heat  to-day  ;  there  is  a  terrible  tem- 
pest coming  on." 

<'  In  this  clear  brilliant  weather  ?-.- 
impossible  !**  cried  Fides. 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know  the  tricks  of 
the  mountain  sprites,**  said  the  Bohe- 
mian—"one  moment  sunshine,  the 
next  thunder  and  lightning.  This  is 
always  their  way.  You  would  do  well 
to  return  in  time  to  our  yalley.*'  So 
saying,  he  strode  on,  and  was  quickly 
out  of  sight. 

''We had  better  follow  him/'  said 
Oswald. 

"  Just  another  quarter  of  an  hour/' 
begged  Fides,  '*  and  then  we  will  has- 
ten  back.** 

"Who  can  refuse  vou  anything, 
dearest,'*  said  the  youth,  "  even  when 
what  you  ask  is  not  for  your  good  ?*' 

So  they  wandered  on,  till  they 
came  where  the  rocks  stood  wider 
apart,  and  hero  and  there,  through  the 
openings,  bright  wintry  landscapes 
spread  before  the  eye. 

*'  Oh,  how  much  lovelier  it  is  here 
than  in  that  dungion-Iike  valley,"  ex- 
claimed Fides  clapping  her  hands  in 
childish  joy,  as  she  spoke. 

Just  then  a  shudder  crossed  Os- 
wald's frame,  as  ho  bent  to  listen. 

"  Do  you  hear  nothing  ?"  asked  he, 
in  an  anxious  tone.  "  Methought  I 
beard  a  distant  horn.** 

Fides  hearkened,  and  said — 
"  Yes  ;  it  sounds  to  me,  too,  like  a 
trumpet  blast." 

"  The  trumpets,  too  likely,  of  our 
pursuers  !**  cried  he.  "  Quick  I  let  us 
back  to  our  mountain  shelter  1" 

So  saying,  ho  turned  him  to  his 
treasure,  and  dragging  rather  than 
leading  her,  hastened  to  regain  the 
path  by  which  they  had  come.  But 
they  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  there 
arose  a  coM,  sharp,  piercing  wind, 
which  hurling  the  snow  upon  them 
from  the  overhanging  summits,  soon 
wrapped  them  in  a  white,  but  blinding 
cloud. 

"  Alfls !  Oswald,  I  can  no  longer 
see  anything,"  complained  Fides. 

"It  fares  no  better  with  me,**  said 
Oswald,  as  they  both  sought  to  grope 
their  um'ortain  way  alorg  the  path. 

But  shari>er  and  sharjx^r  blew  the 
blast,  now  fast  rising  to  a  tempest. 


roiling  together  in  dense  masBei  the 
iron-grey  mountains,  like  clondi,  and 
sweeping  with  its  resistless  wings  the 
hoary  peaks  above,  till  whole  Kva^ 
lanches  came  down  in  snow-dost  on  the 
hapless  wanderers.  Wilder  and  wilder 
whistled  it  through  the  sky,  and  piped 
and  howled  in  strange  unearthly  tones 
among  the  rocks,  growling  between 
whiles  in  low  mutterincst  liae  distant 
thunder,  while  here  and  there  a  lurid^ 
yellow  glow  mimicked  the  lightning'i 
glare,  through  openings  in  the  dense 
cloudy  mass  which  had  now  settled 
down  upon  the  mountains.  Amid  this 
elemental  war  it  may  be  thought  that 
every  landmark  had  failed  the  too  con* 
fidcnt  Oswald,  whoexclaimed  at  lengthy 
in  self  reproach — 

"  I  have  fairly  lost  the  path  I  Oht 
that  I  should  have  been  weak  enoagh 
to  give  the  child  her  will." 

"  Don*t  mind,  Oswald,**  said  Ude^ 
humbly.  "  I  can  bear  anything  that 
befalls  us,  so  that  I  bear  it  with 
you.'* 

''That  is  just  what  grieres  me 
again,"  said  Oswald.  "  Were  I  alone» 
I  could  enioy,  instead  of  trembKng,  for 
nature  in  her  sternest  aspect  is  ever  to 
me  the  finest,  and  many  is  the  storm 
to  which  I  have  had  to  bare  mr  brow. 
But  it  is  care  for  thee,  my  beloYed  one, 
that  tortures  me.  Were  yon  to  fkU 
ill  from  this  dreadful  exposure,  I  eonM 
never  forgive  myself,  for  I  should  have 
only  my  own  folly  to  blame." 

«j  ust  then  a  bright  flash  and  hevwy 
peal  put  it  beyond  doubt  that  a  thunder. 
storm  had  mingled  in  the  elemental 
strife,  and  its  ominous  sound  waa  pro- 
longc<l  in  echoing  peals  from  the  tniw 
rounding  rocks —.now  further  oft  now 
nearer,  till,  their  circuit  complete^  it 
died  in  distance  away. 

"  A  thunder-storm  in  winter/*  si^ 
Fide;*,  trembling.  "This  is  donUr 
awful.;* 

"  Who  knows  what  a  blessing  it  may 
bring  elsewhere,  while  among  these 
rocks  it  can  do  little  harm,"  said  Os- 
wald, striving  to  afford  comfort,  when 
he  himself  could  take  little,  as  they 
resolutely  urged  their  way  towards  the 
valley. 

"  Thanks  be  to  Heaven,  T  hear  men's 
voices,**  joyfully  exclaimed  Fides.  *•  It 
must  be  the  irood  Hussites,  come  oat 
in  search  of  us  ;*'  and  in  this  hope  she 
ilew  with  the  si>eod  df  a  chamois  on 
her  upwanl  way,  so  that  Oswald  could 
scarcely  follow  her. 
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But  there  advanced,  meantime,  on 
them  from  behind,  a  Teiy  different 
band,  consisting  of  Colonel  Goes,  the 
detestable  Hinka,  his  helmet  still  sur- 
mounting a  bandaged  head,  and  a  troop 
of  Lichtenstein's  dragoons,  Tvho  leTel- 
led  their  carabines  at  the  fugitives. 

"  Stand  I**  cried  Goes,  who  had  re- 
cognised his  son  from  afar,  in  a  voice 
whose  hoarse,  an^ry  tones  strove  with 
the  thunder-peals  —  "  Stand,  or  my 
men  shall  fire  upon  you,'* 

**  Father,  sin  not,**  exclaimed  the 
despairing  youth,  standing  with  drawn 
■word  over  his  beloved,  who  had  sunk 
upon  her  knees.  "  God  defend  the 
innocent,  and  judge  between  us. 
Hear  you  not  how  he  warns  you  with 
his  thunders?" 

At  this  the  Captain  burst  out  in  a 
hellish  laugh. 

''Seize  the  rebel  and  his  heretic 
bride  I"  cried  the  enraged  Colonel;  and 
the  Captain,  delishted  with  the  order, 
waved  to  the  dragoons  to  follow  him, 
and  ran,  strong  in  his  help  at  hand, 
forward,  brandishing  his  sword.  The 
Colonel  followed  closely  in  his  wrath ; 
the  soldiers  brought  up  the  rear. 

'•  God  preserve  me  from  parricide," 
cried  Oswald,  looking  upward  to  hea- 
ven, and,  sheathing  his  weapon,  ad- 
Tanced  towai*d  the  party. 

At  that  moment  there  came  a  sud- 
den blinding  flash  of  blue  and  vivid 
light,  too  unearthly  and  terrible  for 
snnshine.  A  deafening  peal  succeeded 
instantly,  and  with  it,  loosened  from 
the  loftiest  peak,  a  mighty  fragment  of 
rock  fell  crashing  to  the  earth,  which 
trembled  at  the  shock,  as  if  in  an 
earthquake.  A  short,  Hharp  cry  was 
heard,  and  pursuer  and  pursued  sunk 
together  unconscious  on  the  ground. 

When  Oswald  came  to  himself,  his 
first  glance  sought  the  wretched  Fides. 
She  lay  a  few  yards  behind  the  rest,  in 
a  deadly  swoon.  He  flew  to  her,  flung 
snow,  m  lieu  of  water,  on  her  face, 
and  warmed  her  cold,  blue  lips  with 
kisses.  At  length  she  slowly  opened 
her  eyes,  and  revived. 


**My  Oswald  1  still  alive  1"  cried 
she,  folding  her  hands  in  pious  thank-' 
fulness  to  heaven.      "  The  Lord  hath 

Eassed  over  us  in  the  tempest,  but  he 
ath  shown  himself  gracious. " 

**  Pious  maiden,  said  the  Colonelj^ 
who,  leaning  like  a  dying  man  upon  a 
soldier,  was  standing  behind  the  pair, 
'*  you  can  thus  speak  from  out  the  fuL- 
ness  of  your  innocent  heart,  but  the 
sinner  must  smite  on  his  breast,  and 
say,  The  Lord  is  just,  and  hath 
judged  righteous  judgment  in  his  very 
wrath ;  yet  I  have  cause  to  bless  hia 
mercy,  which,  while  he  punished  the 
incorrigible  evil-doer,  and  warned 
with  the  voice  of  his  thunders  the 
self-blinded  man,  has  lefl  to  him  at 
least  a  span  of  existence  for  repen* 
tance  and  confession.  Let  me  avail 
myself  of  this  day  of  grace.  My  soxv 
forgive  me.  I  had  forgotten  to  be  a 
man  and  a  father ;  but  on  life's  brink 
I  will  Again  show  myself  both." 

"Your  kindness  revives  me,  father," 
said  Oswald,  pressing  with  all  a  son's 
duty  his  parent's  hand  to  his  lips.  But 
all  of  a  sudden  his  thoughts  reverted 
to  the  fiend  who  had  lured  his  father 
hither,  a  partner  in  his  projected 
crime  ;  ana,  snatching  his  sword  fh)m 
the  ground,  his  eye  flashing  destruc- 
tion, sought  around  for  the  Captain. 

**  He  whom  ye  seek  is  not  far  off," 
said  Goes  to  him,  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
but  nought  of  it  to  the  maiden  —  the 
shock  would  be  too  much  for  her.. 

So  saying,  he  led  with  trembling 
hand  his  son  towards  the  huge  fallen 
block,  which,  yet  smoking  with  hea- 
ven's  fire,  lay  right  across  the  path  | 
and,  shuddering,  he  beheld,  protruding 
from  beneath,  a  drawn  sword  y^ 
grasped  firmly  in  a  stiffened  hand. 
The  Captain's  plumed  hat  lay  beside 
it,  and  a  tiny  rill  of  blood  trickled 
from  below  the  rock,  dying  the  snow 
with  red. 

"  Behold  God's  judgment  here  f  and 
pray  for  his  mercy  on  your  father, ** 
said  Goes,  with  faltering  voice»  and 
sank  on  Oswald's  breast. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


With  soft  rettmiing  hues  of  health 
and  joy  upon  her  faded  cheek,  some 
three  months  later  sat  Frau  Rosen 
in  the  weaver's  widow's  little  parlour 
in  Friedland.  On  either  side  of  her 
tat  Oswald  and  Fides,  holding  each  a 


hand  of  their  dear  mother,  and  re- 
joicing at  her  recovery.  Once  more 
there  resounded  without  a  sound  of 
horse's  footsteps,  and  a  carriage  and 
four,  bearing  the  arms  of  Colonel  Goes, 
drew  up  before  the  door.    Oat  of  ii 
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•teppcd  the  Merchant  Fissel,  still  pale 
and  haggard  from  bis  late  misfortunes^ 
and  walked  into  the  room ;  and  as 
common  trials  when  past  but  draw 
closer  and  closer  loving  hearts,  warm 
and  cordial  were  iheir  mutual  embraces^ 
while  memory  called  forth  many  a 
tear. 

**  How  goes  it  in  our  beloved 
Schweidnitz  ?"  first  inquired  the  ma- 
tron. 

**  Badly  enough  still,**  replied  Fis- 
8el»  **  though  not  perhaps  quite  so  un- 
bearably as  when  you  left  it.  'Tis 
true  there  is  no  end  of  confiscations ; 
tbe  Jesuits  swarm,  and  spread  more 
and  more ;  and  the  judges  set  over  ut 
by  the  Burggraf,  go  on  decreeing  and 
commanding  that  all  shall  join  the 
Catholic  communion,  and  no  one  dare 
to  frequent  the  Lutheran  churches. 
But  the  decrees  are  less  strinfl;ently 
enforced ;  and  since  it  has  pleased 
God  to  relieve  us  of  the  tyrannical 
Count  Dohna,  even  the  frightful  mill- 
tary  executions  are  become  less  fre- 
quent. Many  of  the  troops  have  been 
withdrawn,  and  only  two  weak  squad- 
rons remain  in  the  town.  In  snort, 
I  must  give  the  Colonel  the  credit  of 
havinj;  done  all  in  his  power,  even  at 
considerable  risk  to  himself,  to  lighten 
our  burdens." 

•*  May  God  reward  him  for  it  I*'  said 
Frau  Rosen,  "  and  blot  out  of  the  re- 
cord of  his  transgressions  the  sins  of 
many  a  cruel,  bitter  hour." 

**  I  come  as  his  ambassador,*'  con- 
tinued the  merchant,  **  commissioned 
to  carry  you  all  together  to  the  inn 
near  the  rocks  of  Adensbach,  where  he 
purposes  to  celebrate  a  family  festi- 
val." 

**  There  ?**  asked  Oswald,  much  as- 
tonished. ''This  portends  something 
important  —  nay,  surely,  something 
joyful." 

**  He  keeps  his  plans  mighty  secret," 
■aid  Fessel.  "  I  did  my  best  to  6nd 
them  out,  but  learnt  nothing.  That 
it  is  to  be  a  great  celebration,  I  gather- 
e<l  from  the  extent  of  the  preparations. 
He  left  Schweidnitz  the  day  before 
yesterday,  taking  with  him  a  stone- 
mason and  nursery  ganiener ;  and  he 
de^i^cs  you  may  be  suitably  and  richly 
attired  on  the  occasion,  for  which  1 
bring  the  needful." 

So  saying  ho  went  out,  and  returned 
with  two  packages,  which  he  delivered 
to  the  young  couple.  Fides  ran  skip- 
ping with  hen  to  her  mother^  thkl 


they  might  open  it  together,  and  to- 
gether  enjoy  the  first  sight  of  the  con- 
tents. Oswald  meanwhile  tore  open 
his  parcel,  and  found  within  a  ricnl^. 
golu-embroidered  Danish  officer's  unu 
ibrm,  with  all  its  requisite  appen- 
dages. 

'*  The  time  for  this  is  long  past  t*' 
said  he,  in  a  tone  of  vexation ;  "  and 
methinks  it  were  ridiculous  to  wear 
the  insignia  of  a  rank  and  service  to 
which  I  have  ceased  to  belong." 

"The  objection  had  not  escaped 
your  father,  who,  nevertheless,  requests 
you,  as  a  personal  favour  to  himselfy 
to  wear  the  uniform  to-day,  in  spite  of 
any  feelin<^  which  might  lead  you  to 
do  otherwise." 

"Ahl  Oswald,  look  here  I*'  cried 
Fides,  joyfull3r,  holding  out  to  him  her 
share  of  the  gifts — a  rich  white  silken 
dress,  and  costly  diamond  ornaments. 

*'  All  very  fine  1"  said  he,  casting  a 
hasty  glance  over  the  bridal  attire  { 
**  but  is  there  no  myrtle- wreath  among 
them?" 

"  I  have  already  looked  for  it*  and 
in  vain,'*  said  Fides,  blushing  at  htx 
own  admission. 

" Alas  1"  sighed  Oswald,  ''then  the 
best  is  wanting  1  and  my  dearest  hopes 
for  to  day  at  least  put  to  flight  T' 

"  Murmur  not  against  your  father, 
my  dear  son,"  was  Fessel's  counsel* 
"  That  he  intends  kindly  by  you  and 
Fides,  I  am  ready  to  stand  surety." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Oswald,  Ukinsr 
his  packet  under  his  arm  to  go  and 
dress  himself,  "  but  the  myrtle-wreath 
above  all  things  should  not  have  been 
forgotten  1" 

Foaming  and  champing,  the  four 
blood  Arabs  drew  up  in  front  of  the 
little  inn  of  Adenbach,  all  decorated 
with  green  boughs  for  a  festivity.  On 
the  threshold  stood,  with  a  glad  coun- 
tenance, the  old  Colonel,  his  arms  out- 
stretched to  welcome  the  inmates  of 
the  carriage.  Oswald  handed  out  hb 
Fides ;  and  Fessel  his  good  mother- 
in-law.  Goes  stepped  up  to  the  latter— 

"  You  have  lost  much  by  our  means," 
said  he,  much  moved ;  "  can  you  for- 
give?" 

"  If  not,  could  I  deserve  the  name 
of  Clinstian  ?"  replied  the  matron,  in 
a  friendly  tone. 

*'  God  reward  you  for  it,"  said  the 
Colonel,  and  led  her  into  the  house,  in 
whose  large  public  room,  adorned  with 
flowers,  some  Protestant  stafi'-oiBoen 
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in  the  Emperor's  service,  \irere  assem- 
bled.  And  now  entered  Oswald  and 
FideSy  her  natural  loveliness  heighten. 
ed  by  her  rich  attire. 

**  Ah  I  what  a  charming  creature  1*' 
exclaimed  Goes.  "Trufy,  my  son, 
had  your  choice  wanted  an  excuse, 
this  moment  would  have  afforded  it." 

**  Oh  1  Oswald  is  far  handsomer  than 
I,"  cried  Fides,  with  her  wonted 
naivete,  and  with  a  glance  of  tender 
admiration  at  her  betrothed. 

*'I  am  sorrv  I  cannot  share  your 
satisfaction  with  myself,"  said  Oswald, 
forcing  a  smile ;  "  but  I  may  be  par. 
doned  for  feeling  ill  at  ease  in  a  dress 
which  no  longer  belongs  to  me,  and 
which  I  feel  ashamed  to  assume.*' 

*'  It  belongs  to  you  in  right  of  this," 
said  the  Colonel,  warmly,  handing  his 
■on  a  paper.  It  was  a  major's  com- 
mission in  the  service  of  Denmark. 

«*Thi8  is  entirely  contrary  to  my 
wishes,"  cried  Oswald,  shocked  rather 
than  elat^,  as  he  read,  '<!  had  for 
ever  forsworn  the  sword." 

"  That  is  not  to  be  done  in  the  pre. 
fent  state  of  Europe,  my  good  Oswald," 
said  his  father.  "  In  this  iron  aee  a 
man  must  wield  the  sword  himself,  if 
he  would  bow  not  the  neck  beneath  it; 
nor  will  it  be  otherwise  for  many  a  day. 
You  have,  moreover,  incontestibly 
proved  on  more  than  one  occasion 
that  you  could  never  descend  to  the 
subjection  of  humble  civil  life  ;  and  on 
every  emergency  were  prompt  to  draw 
that  very  sword  which  in  words  you 
profess  Yourself  desirous  to  abjure.  I 
rejoice  m  it  from  my  heart,  for  in  it  I 
recognise  my  blood,  and  ^'our  utter 
unfitness  for  burgher  pursuits.  Serve 
again,  you  must — our  joint  honour  de- 
mands it.  To  serve  under  the  Emperor 
your  conscience  forbids ;  I  have,  there. 
fore,  for  both  our  sakes,  sought  for 
you  the  colours  which  seemed  likeliest 
to  suit.  A  lasting  peace  has  been  con- 
eluded  between  Denmark  and  the  Em- 
pire. Your  new  engagement  leads  you 
far  from  Silesia,  into  the  land  where 
your  creed,  here  proscribed,  universally 
prevails.  You  are  thus  spared  the  an- 
noyance of  seeing  much  of  evil  here, 
which  you  would  be  powerless  to  avert ; 
and  all  this  I  have  considered,  and  had 
in  my  eye,  in  soliciting  for  you  the 
honourable  employment,  which  I  trust 
you  will  not,  under  the  circumstances, 
despise." 


"You  arc  right  I"  cried  Oswald. 
*'  I  honour  your  forethought,  and  ac- 
cept the  gift  with  gratitude  from  your 
fatherly  hand." 

<*That  my  endeavours  were  so 
speedily  crowned  with  success,"  con. 
tinuedGoes,  *'  you  may  thank  a  patron 
whom  you  may  be  said,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  to  have  won  with 
your  sword  at  Dessau  —  the  Duke  of 
Fnedland  1  He  wrote  with  his  own 
hand  to  Copenhagen  in  your  favour, 
and  the  pacificator  of  Lubeck  could 
have  but  one  reply  from  King  Christian, 
to  even  a  more  unreasonable  request." 

"  Honour  to  the  Lion  1"  cried  Frau 
Rosen,  jestingly.  <<The  powerful 
among  wild  beasts  are  always  more  or 
less  generous." 

"Everything  is  ready,"  said  the 
Hussite  landlord,  entering,  and  throw- 
ing wide  the  doors.  * 

"  Give  thy  Fides  thine  arm,  my 
son,  and  follow  that  man,"  said  the 
Colonel.  The  couple  gazed  wonder. 
ingly  on  each  other,  and  obeyed  the 
behest.  Behind  them  walked  the  ma- 
tron, escorted  by  the  Colonel  and 
Fessel,  and  the  officers  brought  up  the 
rear. 

The  procession  took  its  way  directly 
towards  the  rocks,  and  at  length  came 
in  sight  of  the  well-remembered  block 
— now,  presenting,  however,  lit  up  by 
the  golden  rays  of  a  bright  evening 
sun,  a  widely  different  and  more 
friendly  aspect.  It  was  surrounded  on 
either  side  by  hedges  of  laurel,  twined 
for  the  occasion  with  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  on  its  smooth  natural  wall 
a  tablet  had  been  hewn  out,  bearing 
the  inscription,  '*  Here  fell  God's 
thunderbolt,  to  punish  and  to  warn," 
with  year  and  day  beneath.  Before 
the  rocky  memento  stood  an  altar, 
formed  of  the  debris  of  the  block. 
Beside  it,  in  his  priestly  dress,  stood 
the  old  pastor  from  Husse's  Rest, 
with  open  book  in  hand;  on  either 
side  stood  Fissel's  happy  children, 
bearing  and  scattering  flowers. 

**  What  can  this  be  ?"  murmured 
Fides  in  sweet  surprise  to  her  Oswald, 
as  the  Colonel  drew  forth,  and  placed 
upon  her  head,  the  missing  myrtle- 
wreath. 

*'  Unite  this  couple,  reverend  sir," 
said  the  father,  giving  way  to  a 
parent's  emotion,  and  leading  the  long* 
tried  lovers  to  the  altar. 
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OOFPBY— CABXT — MOBUAN. 


We  must  commence  oar  second  paper 
of  this  series  by  correcting  an  omission 
in  the  first,  which  carries  us  back  to 
the  year  1663  ;  at  which  date  a  come- 
dy  was  printed  in  Dublin,  entitled  Hie 
ti  Ubique.  The  author  was  Richard 
Head,  an  Irishman,  and  the  son  of  a 
minister  in  Ireland ;  who  being  mar- 
dered  during  the  great  rebellion  and 
massacre  of  1641,  his  widow,  with 
this  soif,  then  very  young,  went  over 
to  England.  The  youth  received  a 
good  education  through  the  interest  of 
some  friends  who  had  a  regard  for  the 
memory  of  his  father ;  and,  being  sent 
by  them  to  Oxford,  completed  his  stu- 
dies in  the  same  college  to  which  his 
parent  had  formerly  belonged.  Narrow 
circumstances,  however,  removed  him 
from  the  university  before  he  could 
obtain  a  degree,  and  he  was  bound  ap- 
prentice to  a  bookseller.  When  out 
of  his  time  he  married,  and  set  up  in 
the  same  business  on  his  own  account ; 
but  he  was  beset  by  two  pernicious 
passions  —  poetry  and  gaming;  the 
one  of  which  is  generally  unprofitable, 
and  the  other  almost  always  destruc- 
tive. Being  speedily  ruined,  he  re- 
tired to  his  native  country,  and  wrote 
the  comedy  we  have  named  above; 
which  was  acted  privately  with  great 
applause,  and  procured  for  the  author 
much  reputation  and  a  small  sum  of 
money.  Flushed  by  thb  success,  he 
went  back  to  England,  reprinted  his 
play,  and  dedicat^  it  to  toe  Duke  of 
Monmouth.  But  hero  his  |;leam  of 
fortune  expired,  and  meeting  with 
no  encouragement,  he  once  more  had 
Tecourse  to  his  former  trade  of  book- 
sriling.  Pleasure  and  poetry  continued 
to  impede  his  progress  in  life,  lie 
ikiled  a  second  time,  and  endeavoured 
to  live  by  his  pen ;  but  many  of  his 
productions  were  dull,  and  others  ob- 
jectionable. According  to  Winstanley, 
who  was  personally  acquainted  with 
htm,  he  encountered  constant  difHcuUios 
and  afflictions,  and  perished  by  drown- 
ing, when  crossing  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 


in  1678.  His  comedy  is  very  scarce^ 
and  is  principally  curious  to  book- 
collectors  from  its  rarity. 

In  regular  chronological  sucoemcm, 
Thomas  Dooobt  ought,  perhaps,  to 
have  been  named  before  Farquhar* 
The  exact  year  of  hb  birth  is  not  govern 
in  any  theatrical  record  wherein  he  is 
named ;  but  we  find  him  an  actor  ia 
London  as  early  as  1691,  when  ho  per* 
formed  Deputy  Nincompoop,  in  a  bad 
comedy  by  Dnrfey,  callea  Lov€  for 
Money i  or  the  Boarding  School,  He 
was  born  in  Castle  -  street,  Dablio^ 
and  made  his  first  theatrical  essay  on 
the  stage  of  his  native  city ;  but  not 
meeting  the  encouragement  he  expeet- 
ed,  and  appears  to  nave  deserved,  be 
passed  over  to  England,  and  entered 
a  strolling  company.  He  soon  fonnd 
his  way  to  London,  and  established 
himself  at  Drury-lane  and  Lmcoln's- 
Inn-Fields,  giving  universal  satisfiie* 
tion  in  all  the  various  charaetert  be 
assumed.  Congreve  was  his  leading 
admirer  and  patron ;  and  wrote  Fob- 
dlewife  in  The  Old  Bachelor,  and  Ben 
in  Love  for  Love,  to  suit  bit  pecnltax 
style  of  acting.  His  manner  wat 
marked  by  great  originality,  and  a 
scrupulous  study  of  nature,  witbeni 
vukar  exaggeration.  He  knew  ex« 
actly  when  and  where  to  puU  up  bit 
ioke  at  a  full  gallop,  and  was  particv- 
larly  careful  to  dress  with  propriety 
even  to  the  minutest  article.  In  1709 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  Joined 
with  Gibber  and  Willui  in  a  new  pe« 
tent,  granted  by  Queen  Anne  to 
Drury-lane  Theatre ;  but  in  171S» 
Booth  was  forced  upon  them  as  a  aharet 
in  the  management.  This  disgusted 
Dog^et  to  such  an  extent  that  he  tinew 
up  his  interest  in  the  property,  wbieh 
was  said  to  be  worth  one  taoasaiid 
pounds  per  annum.  Gibber  8aj%  be 
w;i8  driven  out  of  the  manaf^enent  by 
the  tyrannical  temper  of  AVilks.  On^ 
story  is  good  until  the  other  side  of 
the  question  is  heard.  He  had,  how* 
ever,  fi*om  habits  of  systematic  frn- 
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galitjy  tayedft  competent  independence, 
and  retired  in  the  meridian  of  his  life 
and  reputation.  He  died,  and  was 
bmried  at  Eltham,  in  Kent,  on  the  22nd 
of  September,  1721.  Dogget  was  an 
ardent  politician,  and  so  strong  an 
advocate  for  the  Hanoreriun  succes- 
sion, that  he  never  omitted  any  occa- 
sion of  expressing  his  sentiments  on 
that  topic.  In  the  year  when  George  I. 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  he  gave  a 
waterman's  coat  and  silver  badge  to  be 
rowed  for  on  the  Thames  by  six  water, 
men,  on  the  1st  day  of  August,  being 
the  anniversary  of  that  monarch's  ac- 
cession. At  his  death  he  bequeathed 
a  certain  sum  of  money,  the  interest 
of  which  was  to  be  appropriated  an- 
nually, for  ever,  to  the  purchase  of  a 
like  coat  and  badge,  to  be  rowed  for  in 
honour  of  the  day.  This  ceremony  is 
regularly  performed  on  every  succes- 
five  Ist  of  August ;  the  claimants  set- 
ting out  on  a  given  signal,  at  that  time 
of  the  tide  when  the  current  is 
strongest  against  them,  and  rowing 
from  the  ''Old  Swan/*  at  London 
Bridge,  to  the  "White  Swan,"  at 
Chelsea. 

In  1696,  Dogget  wrote  a  comedy, 
called  The  Country  Wake ;  which  was 
acted  at  Lincoln's- Inn- Fields,  and 
sapported  by  the  joint  talent  of  him- 
self,  Betterton,  Underbill,  Kynaston, 
Trefusis,  Mrs.  Barry,  Mrs.  Brace- 
girdle,  Mrs.  Bowman,  and  Mrs.  Leigh. 
Fifteen  years  aflcrwanls  it  was  re- 
▼ived,  and  cut  into  a  farce,  by  Dog- 
get himself,  under  the  title  of  Flora, 
or  Hob  in  the  Well ;  in  which  shape  it 
kept  the  stage  for  many  seasons.  Both 
the  comedy  and  the  farce  have  been 
erroneously  attributed  to  Colley  Cib- 
her,  although  each  was  printed  at  dif- 
ferent  times  with  Dogget's  name  in  the 
title  page.  Leigh,  the  actor,  con- 
structed another  farce  from  the  same 
soarce,  which  was  produced  in  1720, 
and  repeated  in  1732 ;  but  the  original 
phy  is  much  better  than  any  of  the 
pieces  that  have  been  taken  from  it. 
As  a  remarkable  instance  of  Dogget's 
attention  to  costume  and  making  up 
for  the  stage,  we  may  mention  his  mise 


en  scene,  in  Moneytrap,  in  Sir  John 
Vanburgh's  comedy  of  tha  Confideraqf, 
He  appeared  in  an  old  threadbare  black 
coat,  to  which  he  had  put  new  cuffs, 
pockets,  lids,  and  buttons,  purposely 
to  render  its  natural  rustiness  more  con- 
spicuous ;  the  neck  was  so  stuffed  as 
to  make  him  look  round-shouldered, 
and  give  his  head  a  peculiar  promi- 
nency ;  his  square-toed  shoes  were 
large  enough  to  buckle  over  those  he 
wore  in  common,  which  made  his  legs 
appear  smaller  than  they  really  were. 
He  could,  with  great  exactness,  paint 
his  face  so  as  to  represent  seventy, 
eighty,  and  ninety  distinctly ;  which 
occasioned  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  to  tell 
,him  one  day,  that  he  excelled  him  in 
his  own  art  —  that  he  could  only  copy 
nature  from  the  originals  before  him, 
but  that  Dogget  could  vary  them  at 
pleasure,  and  always  preserve  a  true 
resemblance.  Donne  says  ("Rosdus 
Anglicanus")  that  Johnson  excelled 
all  actors  of  his  day  in  this  sort  of 
painting;  and  VValdron  tells  us,  that 
Garrick's  skill  in  preparing  his  face  for 
Lear  or  Lusignan  was  as  remarkable  as 
his  performance. 

Tony  Aston*  has  given  an  amusing 
description  of  Dogget,  which  is  worth 
transcribing.  He  says — **  Dogpret  once 
attempted  to  play  Phorbas  in  (Edipns  ; 
but  when  he  said,  *  Oh  I  I  wish  I*hor- 
bas  had  perished  in  that  very  moment,* 
the  audience  burst  into  a  loud  laughter, 
and  Dogget's  progress  in  tragedy  was 
stopt  from  that  time.  He  was  the 
most  faithful  and  pleasing  actor  that 
ever  was,  for  he  never  deceived  his  au- 
dience ;  because,  while  they  gazed  at 
him,  he  was  working  up  the  joke, 
which  broke  out  suddenly  in  involuntary 
acclamations  and  laughter.  He  was  the 
best  face-painter  andgcsticulator  on  the 
stage,  and  a  thorough  master  of  several 
dialects.  Dogget,  in  person,  was  a 
little  lively  man  ;  in  behaviour  he  was 
modest,  cheerful,  and  complaisant — ho 
sang  in  company  y&ry  agreeably,  and 
in  public  very  comically.  He  danced 
the  Cheshire  Round  full  as  well  as 
the  famous  Captain  George,  and  with 
much  more  nature  and  nimblencss.     I 


*  Tony  AstOD*!  theatrical  pamphlet  is  very  scarce  and  curious.  It  seems  to  have  been 
privately  circulated,  but  never  pabH^hed.  It  consists  of  twenty-four  pages,  and  is  called  in 
the  title-page,  **  A  Brief  Supplement  to  Colley  Cibber,  Esq. ;  his  Lives  of  the  Famous 
Actom  and  Actro^ae8.*'  There  is  no  date,  but  it  seems,  from  comparing  matters  iutroduced, 
to  Uave  been  i^Titten  iu  1747  and  174d.  Isaac  Ueed  wrote  in  his  copy,  *'  Although  I  have 
pcsKaaed  this  pamphlet  twenty-six  years,  I  have  never  seen  a  duplicate  of  it."  Isaac  Beed'a 
oopy  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Field,  at  whose  sale,  in  1827,  it  produced  £1  16a. 
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have  had  the  pleasure  of  his  conversa. 
tion  for  one  year,  when  I  travelled 
TTith  him  in  his  strolling  company,  and 
found  him  a  man  of  very  good  sense, 
but  illiterate ;  for  he  wrote  me  word 
thus—'  Sir,  I  will  give  you  a  hole  (in- 
stead  of  whole)  share.'  Ho  dressed 
neat,  and  something  fine,  in  a  plain 
cloth  coat  and  a  brocaded  waistcoat. 
While  I  travelled  with  him»  each  sharer 
kept  his  horse,  and  was  everywhere  re- 
■pected  as  a  gentleman." 

According  to  Tony  Aston,  strolling 
players  were  well  off  m  those  days,  and 
better  mounted  than  when  they  visited 
Elsinore,  and,  as  Hamlet  informs  us, 
quoting  from  an  old  ballad,  "then 
came  each  actor  on  his  ass. "  Williams, 
commonlv  called  Ned  Williams,  of  the 
Dublin  Theatre,  who  died  in  1844, 
aged  eighty.one,  once  informed  the 
writer  of  tfiis  notice  that  he  had  been 
acquainted  with  a  very  ancient  country 
actor,  who  remembered  Dogget,  and 
cave  imitations  of  him ;  from  which  Wil- 
liams thought  that  Michael  Fullam,  in 
his  younger  and  best  days,  must  have 
had  much  the  same  manner  and  perso- 
nal appearance. 

Richard  Steele  was  born  in  Dublin, 
about  the  year  1676.  The  family  were 
of  English  extraction,  but  one  branch 
possessed  a  considerable  estate  in  the 
county  of  Wexford.  His  father  was 
a  barrister,  practising  in  the  Irish  me- 
tropolis, and  private  secretary  to 
James  Duke  of  Orraond.  Richard 
was  sent  over  to  England  while  very 
young ;  he  received  his  first  education 
at  the  Charter.house,  whence  he  was 
removed  to  Merlin  College,  Oxford, 
in  1692.  His  inclination  and  genius 
being  turned  to  polite  literature,  he 
commenced  author  during  his  resi- 
dence  at  the  university,  and  finished 
a  comedy,  which,  on  consideration,  he 
suppressed,  as  unworthy  of  his  genius. 
He  left  his  college  generally  respected 
and  beloved,  but  without  a  degree ; 
and  being  inflamed  with  a  strong  de- 
sire to  become  a  soldier,  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  horse-guards.  By  this 
Bten,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  liis  friends,  he  lost  his  succession  to 
the  Irish  estate.  By  personal  merit 
and  agreeable  qualities  he  so  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  officers,  that  he 
rose  to  be  a  comet.  At  the  same  time 
he  acquired  a  taste  for  indulgence  and 
caiety,  which  beset  him  ever  after,  and 
involved  him  in  difficulties  throughout 
the  remainder  ofhis  life.  In  his  hours  of 


reflection,  and  while  yet  in  early  youth* 
he  drew  up  his  little  treatise,  entitled, 
**  The  Christian  Hero,"  designed  ori- 
ginally, as  he  himself  tells  us,  to  be  a 
check  upon  his  own  passions.  In 
1701,  he  printed  if,  with  a  dedication 
to  Lord  Cutts,  who  appointed  him  his 
secretary,  and  procured  him  a  company 
in  Lord  Lucas's  regiment  of  fusiuers. 
Steele's  book  was  so  directly  a  contra- 
diction to  the  whole  course  of  his  Ufe* 
that  it  became  a  subject  of  merciless 
raillery ;  but  although  he  was  unable 
to  correct  the  lapses  of  his  heart  and 
temperament,  he  never  prostituted  his 
pen  to  laud  or  excuse  the  follies  he 
condemned,  while  he  continued  to  in- 
dulge in  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  he  obtained  the  profitable  place 
of  Oazetteer,  through  the  friendship 
of  Lord  Halifax  and  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  to  whom  he  had  been 
recommended  by  his  school- fellow* 
Addison.  In  1704,  his  first  comedy* 
The  Tender  Husband,  was  acted  with 
great  success.  The  Lying  Lover  failed* 
and  somewhat  checked  his  ardour  in 
the  cause  of  the  dramatic  muse.  Earl/ 
in  1709,  he  turned  his  humorous 
thoughts  into  another  channel,  and 
began  to  publish  The  Tatler,  in 
concert  with  Dr.  Swifl.  The  reputa- 
tion he  acquired  by  this  admirable  pe- 
riodical, obtained  for  him  a  commis- 
sionership  of  stamp  duties  in  1710. 
In  the  following  year,  he  dropped  The 
7Vz/2er,  and  commenced  The  Spectator, 
afterwards  followed  by  The  Guardian, 
in  both  of  which  ho  was  Joined  by  Ad- 
dison. By  degrees  he  ripened  up  into 
a  violent  politician,  taking  a  strong 
side  against  the  ministry ;  and  as  he 
was  resolved  to  get  into  the  Honse  of 
Commons,  resigned  his  posts  and  pen* 
sion  to  anticipate  their  being  taken 
from  him.  At  the  meeting  of  the  new 
Parliament  he  was  returned  for  the 
borough  of  Stockbridge,  in  Hampshire^ 
and  took  his  seat  accordingly ;  but  he 
was  expelled  in  a  few  davs  after  the 
opening  of  the  session,  ibr  writing 
sundry  seditious  and  scandalous  libels. 
After  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  he 
was  taken  into  favour  by  Greorge  I., 
whose  claims  to  the  throne  he  had 
advocate<l  in  periodiiral  papers  called 
The  Spitister  and  The  Ueader.  ^  The 
new  King  gave  him  some  lucrative  si- 
necures and  patents,  and  knighted  him 
in  1715,  soon  after  which  he  also  re- 
ceived five  hundred  pounds  from  Sir 
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Robert  Walpole  for  Bpecial  services. 
He  was  again  elected  to  Parliament^ 
and  sat  as  one  of  the  representatives 
of  Boroughbridge  in  Yorkshire.  In 
1718,  he  buried  bis  second  wife,  who 
bad  brought  him  a  handsome  fortune^ 
and  a  good  estate  in  Wales ;  but  the 
demon  of  improvidence  perpetually 
dogged  bis  steps,  and  no  matter  what 
his  mcome  might  be,  his  extravagance 
exceeded  it.  Few  men  have  been  re- 
duced  to  greater  shifts,  or  have  more 
signally  illustrated  the  misery  of  being 
constantly  in  debt.  On  one  occasion, 
when  there  was  an  execution  in  his 
house,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
receiving  company,  and  had  sufficient 
address  to  prevail  upon  the  bailiffs  in 
possession  to  put  on  liveries,  and  pass 
for  his  servants.  The  farce  succeeded 
but  for  a  short  time  ;  for  the  knight 
enforcing  his  order  to  one  of  them  in 
a  manner  which  this  satellite  of  the 
law  thought  too  authcrltative,  the 
disguised  menial  threw  off  the  mask, 
and  discovered  his  real  avocation. 
Steele  often  borrowed  money  from  his 
more  prudent  friend,  Addison,  and 
while  under  the  pressure  of  the  obliga- 
tion, lost  his  usual  flow  of  spirits,  and 
became  dull  and  silent.  Addison  was 
once  provoked  to  say  to  him,  "  Either 
pay  me  the  money  you  owe,  or  contra* 
diet  me."  The  story  of  the  arrest  has 
been  differently  told  by  various  autho- 
rities. Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of 
Addison,  says  —  *'  Steele,  whose  im- 
provident generosity,  or  vanity  of  pro- 
lusion, kept  him  always  incurably  ne- 
cessitous, upon  some  pressing  exigence, 
in  an  evil  hour,  borrowed  one  hundred 
pounds  of  his  friend  Addison,  probably 
without  much  purpose  of  repayment ;  but 
Addison,  who  seems  to  have  had  other 
notions  of  a  hundred  pounds,  grew  im- 
patient of  delay,  and  reclaimed  his  loan 
by  an  execution.  Steele  felt  with  great 
sensibility  the  obduracy  of  his  creditor, 
but  with  emotions  of  sorrow  rather 
than  of  anger."  Dr.  Johnson,  it  will 
be  remembered,  wrote  this  in  1781. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  reverting  to  this 
subject  in  his  Kssay  on  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Addison,  which  first  ap- 


E eared  in  July,  1843,  thus  expresses 
imself: — 

'*  Addison  regarded  Steele  with  kindness, 
not  unmingled  with  scoin  ;  tried,  with  littlo 
saccess,  to  keep  him  out  of  scrapes,  intro- 
daced  him  to  the  great,  procured  a  good 
place  fur  him,  corrected  his  plays,  and, 
though  by  no  means  rich,  lent  him  large 
sums  of  money.  One  of  these  loans  appears, 
from  a  letter  dated  in  August,  1708,  to  have 
amounted  to  a  thousand  pounds.  These  pe- 
cuniary transactions  probably  led  to  frequent 
bickerings.  It  is  said  that,  on  one  occasion, 
Steele*8  negligence,  or  dishonesty,  provoked 
Addison  to  repay  himself  by  the  help  of  a 
bailiff.  We  cannot  join  with  Miss  Aikin  in 
rejecting  this  story.  Johnson  heard  it  from 
Savage,*  wlio  heard  it  from  Steele.  Few  private 
transactions,  which  took  place  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago,  are  proved  by  stronger 
evidence  than  this.  But  we  can  by  no  means 
agree  with  those  who  condemn  Addison's 
severity.  Ttie  most  amiable  of  mankind  may 
be  moved  to  indignation,  when  what  be 
has  earned  hardly,  and  lent  with  great  in- 
convenience to  himself,  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  a  friend  in  distress,  is  squandered 
with  insane  profusion.  — The  real  history, 
we  have  little  doubt,  was  sometliing  like 
this :  A  letter  comes  to  Addison,  imploring 
help  in  pathetic  terms,  and  promising  refor- 
mation and  speedy  repayment  Poor  Dick 
declares  that  he  has  not  an  inch  of  candle,  or 
a  bushel  of  coals,  or  credit  with  the  butcher 
for  a  shoulder  of  mutton.  Addison  is  moved. 
He  determines  to  deny  himself  some  medals 
which  are  wanting  to  his  series  of  the 
*  Twelve  Cassars  ;*  to  put  off  buying  the  new 
edition  of  *  Bayle*s  Dictionary  ;*  and  to  wear 
his  old  sword  and  buckles  another  year.  In 
this  way  he  manages  to  send  a  hundred 
pounds  to  his  friend.  The  next  day  he  calls 
on  Steele,  and  finds  scores  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  assembled.  The  fiddles  are  pla}*ing ; 
the  table  is  groaning  under  champagne,  bur- 
gundy, and  pyramids  of  sweetmeats.  Is  it 
strange  that  a  man  whose  kindness  is  thus 
abused  should  send  a  sheriff^s  officer  to  re- 
claim what  is  due  to  him  ?" 

The  question  is  here  put  strongly, 
but  somewhat  hypotbetically.  Tho 
case  may  be  fairly  interpreted,  but 
seems,  nevertheless,  a  little  coloured 
on  the  one  side  for  effect.  Victor's 
account  of  the  matter  is  worth  atten- 
tion.    It  differs  materiallyf  from  the 


•  A  very  doubtful  authority,  by  the  way. 

t  Benjamin  Victor  was  originally  a  pcnike-maker.  He  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a  dramatic 
writer,  under- manager,  and  Irish  laureate.  When  he  wrote  bis  first  play,  he  took  it  to  Rich, 
who  said,  laconically,  **•  This  won't  do.**  "  Why  not  1^  asked  the  poet,  indignantly.  **  Too 
much  liorse-hair  in  it,"  replied  the  manager.  See  yictor*s  works,  published  by  subscriptioii, 
in  three  rolames,  8to,  in  177$. 
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others,  and  places  Addison's  conduct 
in  quite  another  liglit.  According  to 
his  statement,  Steele  built  an  elegant 
small  house  adjoining  to  tlie  side  of 
the  Palace  at  Ilampton  Court.  He 
furnished  it  completely,  and  lived 
there  for  a  few  years,  with  the  utmost 
delight.  But  as  he  was  a  stranger  to 
economy,  he  oAen  became  embarassed, 
and  at  last  applied  to  Addison  to  lend 
him  a  thousand  pounds  on  a  mortgage 
of  the  house  and  furniture,  which 
request  was  complied  with,  and  his 
attorney  directed  to  draw  a  bond  and 
judgment,  payable  in  twelve  months ; 
at  the  expiration  of  which,  Steele  not 
haying  the  thous^and  pounds  ready  to 
repay,  Addison's  attorney  entered  up 
an  execution.  The  bouse  and  furni. 
ture  were  sold,  and  the  surplus  arising 
to  Steele  was  sent  to  him,  with  a  gen. 
teel  letter  from  Addison,  to  assign  his 
iriendly  reason  for  taking  so  extraor- 
dinary a  sfep— viz.,to  try  (if  possible) 
to  awake  him  from  that  lethargy  wliicn 
must  otherwise  end  in  his  inevitable 
^in.  Steele  received  the  lett4{r  with 
his  usual  philosophical  composure,  and 
net  his  friend  with  the  same  gaiety  of 
temper  that  he  had  always  done,  and 
which  continued  to  subsist  during 
Addison's  life.  Victor  says  he  had 
this  anecdote  from  Wilks,  and  adds— - 
•'During  the  last  year  which  Steele 
passed  in  London,  I  seldom  missed 
seeing  hiui  in  some  part  of  ever^  day ; 
and  being  always  delighted  with  his 
old  stories,  I  ventured,  when  I  found 
him  in  the  vein,  to  mention  the  above 
remarkable  anecdote.  He  told  me  it 
was  literally  true,  and  that  he  received 
it,  as  he  believed  it  was  meant  by  his 
friend,  to  do  him  service." 

Addison  died  in  1719,  and  Steele 
thenceforth  was  left  to  write  alone, 
and  to  strunrgle  unaided  with  the  difi^ 
culties  of  his  own  creation ;  but  still 
he  found  time  to  wield  his  pen  against 
the  mischievous  South  Sea  scheme, 
which  had  nearly  ruined  half  the  na- 
tion. Although  irretrievably  embar- 
rassed himsell,  he  had  no  desire  to 
witness  a  national  bankruptcy. 

In  1722,  being  restored  to  his  office 
and  authority  as  chief  manager  of 
Drury-Lane,  he  produced  his  comedy  of 
The  Conscious  Lovers,  which  had  been 
written  several  years  before.  This  is 
unquestionably  the  best  of  his  plays, 
as  it  was  also  the  last.  It  ran  eigh- 
teen successive  nights,  and  was  acted 
-^together  twenty -seven  timea.    Th« 


profits  most  have  been  oon8iderabIe» 
without  mentioning  fivehundred  pounds 
presented  to  the  author  by  KingGeorge 
I.,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  SteeW 
has  in  this  comedy  very  happily  Adapt- 
ed the  outlines  of  the  Afidrian  of  Te* 
renoe  to  modern  times  and  manners* 
In  the  preface  he  says  that  he  wrofet 
this  play  for  the  sake  of  the  scene  in 
the  fourth  act,  wherein  young  Bevil 
evades  the  quarrel  with  his  friend 
Myrtle,  and  which  seta  forth  in  a 
strong  light  the  folly  of  duelling,  and 
the  absurdity  of  what  is  falsely  called 
amongst  gentlemen,thepat7i/  of  honour^ 
This  principle  has 'since  been  more  ela- 
borately treated  by  Richardson  in  the 
affair  between  Sir  Charles  Grandiaon 
and  Sir  Hargrave  Follexfcn.  Yet  to 
Steele  is  due  the  merit  of  being  the 
first  to  write  boldly  in  opposition  to  that 
untenable  chimera  of  society,  which  is 
now  almost  entirely  exploded.  TheGiifi. 
scious  Lovers  was  produced  for  the  last 
time  in  Ijondon,  at  Covent  Garden  ill 
1810.  The  moral  sentiments  of  Bevil 
excite  respect ;  the  sorrows  of  Indiana 
may  still  draw  tears ;  but  the  humoun 
of  Tom  and  the  vapid  foppery  of  Cim- 
berton  have  long  ceased  to  produce 
smiles.  The  comedie  larmoyante  is 
little  suited  to  the  taste  of  an  English 
audience.  The  criticism  of  Parson 
Adams,  on  the  Conscious  Lovers,  is 
complimentary  to  the  author's  high 
sense  of  propriety,  but  will  scarcely  re* 
connnend  his  play  for  revivaL  Joee{4 
Andrews,  it  will  be  remembered,  bad 
quoted  a  passage  of  poetry,  which  he 
applied  to  his  own  situation.  Adams 
asked  him  **  what  stuff  that  was  he 
was  repeating?"  To  which  Joseph 
answered,  they  were  some  lines  he  mid 
gotten  by  heart  out  of  a  play.  "  Aj, 
there  is  nothing  but  heathenism  to  bo 
learned  from  plays,"  replied  Adam». 
*'  I  never  heard  of  any  that  were  fit  for 
a  Christian  to  read  but  Caio  and  the 
Conscious  Lovers;  and,  I  most  say»  in 
the  latter  there  are  some  things  almost 
solemn  enough  for  a  sermon." 

Steele,  under  the  pressors  of  debt» 
sold  his  share  in  Dniry-lane  Theatre 
in  1 723,  and  in  a  year  after  commenced 
a  lawsuit  with  the  purchasers,  which 
was  decided  against  him.  lie  then  re- 
tired to  a  small  house  on  Haverstock- 
hill,  on  the  road  to  Hempstead.  A 
portion  of  this  building,  converted  into 
a  cottage,  was  in  existence  not  long 
ago.  Here  Pope  and  other  membecs 
o?  the  Eit-oat  Cluby  which    during 
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snmmer  was  held  at  the  Upper  Flask 
on  Hampstead  Heath,  used  to  call  on 
him,  and  take  him  in  their  carriages  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous.*    While  re- 
siding in  this  locality  he  was  seized  by 
a  paralytic  attack,  which  greatly  im. 
paired    his    intellectual  powers,    and 
rendered  him  totally  incapable  of  any 
further  literary  exertion.   Under  these 
calamitous    circumstances,    and   with 
means  reduced  almost  to  nothing,  he 
retired  to  Langunnor,  in  South  Wales, 
and  died  there  on  the  21st  September, 
1729,  being  then  about  fifty- three  years 
of  age.     Of  three  children,  by  his  se- 
cond wife,  one  only  survived  him ;  a 
daughter,  named  Elizabeth,  who  was 
married  young,  in  1731,  to  the  Ho- 
nourHble  John  Trevor,  a  Welsh  judge, 
afterwards  Baron  Trevor  of  Broniham. 
The  dramatic  works  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele  are  six  in  number,  and  all  co- 
medies : — The  Funeral,  or  Oriefa-la^ 
mode ;  The   Tender  Husband,  or  the 
Accomplished  Fools;  The  Lyinf^  Lover, 
or  the  Ladies'  Ftiendship ;  The  Con- 
scious Lovers;  The  Gentleman;   and 
The  School  of  Action,     The  two  last 
were   left   unfinished  in    manuscript, 
and  were  printed  by  John  Nicholls, 
Esq.,    F.A.S.,    in  a  new  edition   of 
Steele's     "  Epistolatory     Correspon- 
dence,"  in    18U9.     The  plays  of  this 
writer  are  vigorous,  manly,  and  pure  ; 
utterly  free  from  the   charges  which 
Collier,  with  strong  grounds  of  accusa- 
tion, set  forward  against  those  of  Dry- 
den,  Congreve,  Gibber,  and  Vanburgh. 
But  respectable  dullness  is  more  fatal 
to  comedy  than   overflowing   impro- 
priety.  Let  us  compare  Farquhar  and 
Steele.     The  former  is  lively  and  li. 
centious  ;  the  latter  moral  but  melan- 
choly, f      The  humour  of  Farquhar 
flows  in  a  continual  stream  wiihi^ut 
effort,  and  is  exuberant  and  sponta- 
neous ;  the  mirth  of  Steele  is  sombre, 
strained,   and    sparingly    distributed. 
According  to  the  standard  of  modem 
taste,  the  phiys  of  Farquhar  are  re- 
jected because  they  are  sparkling  and 
coarse ;  those  of  Steele  as  being  heavy 
and  refined.     The    same    eflect    has 
arisen  from  opposite  causes.     Steele  is 


dramatically  dead;  there  can  be  no 
question  on  that  point.  But  Farquhar 
is  perhaps  only  in  a  syncope,  a  trHnce» 
a  temporary  lethargy,  from  which  he 
may  start  up  again  in  renovated  life^ 
and  withmoilernised  habiliments.  The 
HecruUing  Officer,  The  Inconstant,  an4 
The  Beaux  Stratagem^  with  certain 
expurgations  and  amendments  on  the 
score  of  manners  and  style,  may  possi- 
bly be  acted  in  1955;  but  The  Can^ 
scious  Lovers,  The  Funeral,  and  Tie 
Tender  Husband  are  buried  deeper 
under  the  waters  of  oblivion  than 
Frospero  proposed  to  drown  his  magic 
book ;  and  no  hydraulic  pressure  that 
has  ever  yet  been  dreamed  of,  will  be 
found  sufficient  to  draw  them  up  again. 
Macaulay  has  summed  up  the  character 
of  Steele,  perhaps  with  justice,  but  cer- 
tainly with  severity.  He  says^—  '^  He 
was  one  of  those  people  whom  it  is  im- 
possible either  to  hate  or  to  respect. 
His  temper  was  sweet,  his  afi'ections 
warm,  his  spirits  lively,  his  passions 
strong,  and  his  principles  weak.  His 
life  was  spent  in  sinning  and  repenting, 
in  inculcating  what  was  right,  and 
doing  what  was  wrong.  In  specula- 
tion he  was  a  man  of  piety  and  ho- 
nour ;  in  practice  he  was  much  of  the 
rake,  and  a  little  of  the  swindler.  He 
was,  however,  so  good-natured  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  be  beriously  angry  with 
him,  and  that  even  rigid  moralista  feel 
more  inclined  to  pit^  than  to  blame 
bim,  when  he  dived  into  a  spunging- 
house,  or  drank  himself  into  a  fever." 
Steele,  it  must  be  admitted,  did  not 
illustrate  the  maxim  that  example  was 
better  than  precept,  and  oflen  failed 
to  practice  what  he  preached.  But 
he  never  attempted  to  defend  or  exte- 
nuate his  own  faults.  He  was  a 
stranger  to  the  most  distant  appear- 
ance  of  envy  or  malevolence.  He  had 
nothing  of  the  professional  jealousy  of 
authorship ;  he  detracted  from  no 
man's  growing  reputation ;  it  could 
never  be  said  of  him  that  he  was — 

**  Alik*  raterr'd  to  bUme  or  to  commead, 
A  timorous  foe,  and  a  sufpicioiu  friend.*' 

So  far  from  arrogating  to  himself  any 
praise  from  his  conjunction  with  Addi^ 


*  A  society  \7hich  consisted  of  about  thirty  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  distingaished 
abilities,  instituted  in  1 703,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  Protestant  succession  in  the 
House  of  Hanover.  The  club  took  its  name  from  one  Christopher  Kat,  a  pastry-cook,  who 
lived  near  the  tavern  where  they  met  in  winter,  in  King-street,  Westminster,  and  who  sup- 
plied them  with  pastry. 

..  t  Steele  says  in  his  preface  to  the  I^fing  Louer,  the  only  one  of  his  plays  that  was  fll- 
rtoeivBd,  that  U  was  damned  for  its  piety.         *  ^ 
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son,  he  was  the  first  to  urge  that  ele- 
gant writer  to  affix  a  distinguishing 
mark  to  his  papers.  His  greatest 
error  was  his  systematic  ignorance  of 
economy.  This,  we  cannot  deny, 
amounted  to  want  of  principle,  but  it 
arose  from  a  failing  on  the  side  of  ge- 
nerosity rather  than  avarice.  He  was 
a  rake  and  a  spcndthrifl,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
and  harmless  of  the  class  that  ever 
trod  the  rounds  of  indulgence. 

Owen  Swiney,  or  MacSwiney,  was 
an  Irish  gentleman,  well  connected, 
and  moving  in  good  society.  He  must 
have  been  born  considerably  before 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
seeing  that  he  died  an  aged  man,  m 
October,  1754.  Gibber,  writing  of 
him  many  years  before  his  death  (in 
his  "Apology")  says: — "  If  I  should 
further  add  that  this  person  has  been 
well  known  in  almost  every  metropolis 
of  Europe ;  that  few  private  men  have 
with  so  little  reproach  run  through 
more  various  turns  of  fortune ;  that  on 
the  wrong  side  of  three,  score,  he  has 
yet  the  open  npirit  of  a  halo  young 
fellow  of  five-and.twenty ;  that,  thoush 
be  still  chooses  to  speak  what  he  thinks 
to  his  best  friends  with  an  undisguised 
freedom,  he  is,  notwithstanding,  ac- 
ceptable to  many  persons  of  the  first 
rank  and  condition  ;  any  one  of 
whom  (provided  he  likes  them)  may 
now  send  him  for  service  to  Constan- 
tinople, at  half  a  day*s  warning  ;  that 
time  has  not  yet  been  able  to  make  a 
visible  change  in  any  part  of  him  but 
the  colour  of  his  hair,  from  a  fierce 
coal-black  to  that  of  a  milder  milk- 
white ; — when  I  have  taken  this  liberty 
with  him,  raethinks  it  cannot  be  taking 
a  much  neater,  if  I  should  at  once 
tell  you  that  this  person  is  Mr.  Owen 
Swiney." 

On  the  union  of  the  two  companies, 
in  1708,  Swiney  became  director  of 
the  operas  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  in 
the  Haymarket.  This  position  he 
attained  through  the  interest  of  Sir 
John  Vanburgn,  to  whom  for  several 
years  he  had  been  confidential  trea- 
surer and  adviser.  In  1710-1 1»  he 
was  joined  to  the  principal  actors  in 
the  management  of  Drury.L*ane,  and 
two  years  later  was  compelled  to  re- 
sume the  helm  at  the  Opera- House,  in 
the  sinking  condition  in  which  Collier 
bad  left  it.  At  the  close  of  the  season, 
be  found  the  receipts  so  far  short  of 
the  ezpeoMiy  that  m  was  compelled  to 


reside  abroad  for  twenty  years,  until 
his  finances  were  sufiiiciently  recruited 
to  enable  him  to  return  with  safety. 
During  the  period  of  his  exile,  he  waa 
visited  by  many  English  travellers  of 
condition,  who  either  desired  to  renew 
or  form  acquaintance  with  him.  On 
his  return,  he  obtained  a  place  in  the 
Custom-house,  and  became  also  keeper 
of  the  King's  Mews. 

Swiney  and  Cibbcr,  in  their  old  ase, 
were  danglers  allerPcgWofiSngton,wbo 
laughed  at  the  two  elders,  but  contrived 
to  turn  the  homage  of  the  former  to 

Erofi table  account,  for  at  his  death  he 
jft  her  his  heiress,  bequeathing  lo  her 
an  estate  in  Ireland,  producing  X'iOO 
per  annum.  The  condition  annexed 
was,  that  she  should  abjure  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  become  a  Protea- 
tant.  Victor  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  this  rather  singular  affair  :•« 
''  Mrs.  Wofiington  was  engaged  at 
Dublin  in  1752-53.  When  Chnstmas 
approached,  as  there  are  no  peHbr- 
mances  in  that  week,  the  manager  and 
Mrs.  Wofiington  took  a  public  journey 
together,  to  his  seat  at  Quilca,  in  the 
county  of  Cavan,  about  fifty  odles 
from  Dublin.  This  tete^h-tke  partj 
(as  Sheridan  left  his  wife  behind)  coald 
not  fail  to  create  merriment,  in  a  place 
where  the  actions  of  remarkable  per* 
sons,  and  especially  of  players,  are 
presently  known.  Kew  stories  were 
propagated  every  morning  about  tbia 
mysterious  couple,  and  whimsical  re- 
ports of  Mrs.  Sheridan's  raging  fita  of 
jealousy ;  but  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  not 
ovXy  in  the  secret,  but,  being  a  lady  of 
distinguished  ^ood  sense,  was  at  all 
times  fully  satisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  her  husband.  And  now  for  the 
secret,  which  was  very  soon  (ai  Scrub 
says)  no  secret  at  all.  The  manager, 
to  show  his  politeness  to  Mrs.  Woffing. 
ton,  carrie<i  her  down  to  Quilca,  to 
meet  a  clergyman,  who  was  to  reoeiTe 
her  recantation  from  the  Romish  re- 
ligion to  the  Protestant  — I  aay  to 
receive  it,  and  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony ;  because  a  motive  more  power- 
ful than  any  arguments  that  could  be 
used  by  the  whole  body  of  the  clorsr, 
had  already  persuaded  her  to  meke 
that  salutary  change  —  an  estate  of 
£200  a-year  in  Ireland  had  been  left 
her  by  her  old  friend  and  admirer, 
Owen  MacSwiney,  which  she  was  pat 
in  possession  of,  by  virtue  of  that 
cantation." 
Mnrphj,  in  hif  **  Crray't  Inn  Jomiial ' 
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&r  January  20th,  1752-1753,  gives 
an  extract  from  a  letter,  which  he  says 
in  joke  he  had  received  from  Dublin. 
If  runs  thus  —  '^Various  are  the  con. 
lectures  concerning  the  motives  which 
liave  induced  Mrs.  Woffington  to  re- 
nounce the  errors  of  the  Church  of 
Bome ;  but  the  most  probable  opinion 
is,  that  some  eminent  lawyer  advised 
her  to  this  step,  in  order  to  qualify 
her  to  wear  a  sword  in  Sir  riarry 
Wildair  and  Lothario,  which  she  could 
not  safely  attempt  as  a  papist,  it  being 
highly  penal  in  this  kingdom  for  any 
of  the  Romish  communion  to  bear 
arms."  Murphy's  paper  is  obviously 
intended  as  a  satire  on  the  existing 
enactment,  but  the  date  corroborates 
the  fact,  that  Victor  has  not  mistaken 
the  time  at  which  Mrs.  Woffington 
made  her  recantation.  But  Swiney 
did  not  die  until  October  2,  1754. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  fair  Peggy 
must  have  changed  her  creed  on  the 
promise  of  having  the  estate  at  Swiney 's 
death,  or  Swiney  must  have  given  it 
to  her  in  his  lifetime.  The  latter  sup- 
position is  scarcely  probable,  since  he 
returned  to  England  in  such  circum- 
stances  as  to  make  it  desirable  for  him 
to  have  a  benefit  at  Drury-lane,  on 
the  26th  of  Feb.,  1735.  On  that  oc 
casion  the  house  produced  an  overflow. 
The  pit  and  boxes  were  laid  together, 
and  a  part  of  the  stage  was  formed  into 
boxes.  CoUey  Gibber,  who  had  re- 
ti|ed  the  season  before,  returned  for 
this  night  and  acted  Fondlewifo  in  the 
Old  Bachelor,  for  his  old  friend  and 
colleague. 

Swiney  is  the  author  of  three  dra- 
matic pieces  —  The  Quacks,  or  Love's 
the  Physician,  a  comedy,  afterwards 
curtailed  into  a  farc^ ;  and  Camilla, 
And  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius,  operas. 
The  Quacks  was  first  acted  at  Drury- 
lane,  in  1705.  It  was  produced  after 
being  twice  forbidden.  Swiney  says 
in  the  preface,  "This  piece  was  to  have 
been  stifled,  because  the  other  house 
were  to  act  one  on  the  same  subject." 
The  play  is  taken  from  Moliere's 
L^ Amour  Medecin,  which  came  out  in 
Paris  in  1665,  but  Swiney 's  alterations 
and  additions  have  not  improved  what 
he  has  borrowed.  His  quacks  have 
lost  the  pointed  sarcasm  of  the  original. 
Molicre  hated  and  ridiculed  all  practi- 
tioners of  the  medical  science,  founded 
on  an  affront  he  had  once  received 
from  the  avaricious  wife  of  an  .£scula- 
pius  with  whom  he  lodged,  and  who 
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gave  him  notice  to  quit,  becauFe  an« 
other  offered  a  higher  rent  for  his  apart* 
ments. 

In  the  Festin  de  Pierre^  Moliere  de- 
fines a  physician  as  **  TJn  homme  que  Von 
paye  pour  conter  desfariboles  dans  la 
chambre  d*un  malade  jusqu*  a  ce  que  la 
nature  l*ait  gueri,  ou  que  les  remedes 
Vaient  tue"  —  a  man  who  is  paid  to 
talk  nonsense  in  a  sick  chamber  until 
the  patient  is  cured  by  nature  or  killed 
by  remedies.  In  L' Amour  Medecin, 
which  was  first  acted  in  presence  of 
the  king,  he  had  introduced  the  four 
leading  court  doctors,  and  provided 
the  actors  with  masques  so  exactly  re- 
sembling  the  living  men  that  no  one 
could  doubt  his  intention.  The  phy- 
sicians were  Messrs.  dc  Fougerais,  £s* 
prit,  Guenaut,  and  d'Aquin.  Moliere 
requested  his  friend  Boileau  to  supply 
him  with  suitable  appellations  for 
each,  according  to  his  professional  at. 
tributes.  Boileau  went  to  his  Lexicon, 
and  compounded  some  from  the  Gre^k, 
which  fitted  them  to  a  hair.  To  M.  De 
Fouzerais  he  gave  the  name  of  Desfom 
nanares,  which  signifies  killer  of  men  ; 
to  M.  Esprit,  who  stuttered,  that  of 
BahiSt  wiiich  means  harking  or  chat^ 
tering.  By  Macraton  he  designated 
M.  Guenaut,  who  spoke  with  pedantic 
slowness ;  and  Tomh,  which  means  a 
bleeder,  he  applied  to  M.  Aquin,  who 
was  the  most  inveterate  Sangrado  of 
his  day.  Swiney 's  consultation  of  phy- 
sicians has  lost  all  the  personality  of 
Moliere's,  which  added  much  to  the 
humour  and  raciness  of  the  scene,  but 
would  not  have  been  understood  in 
England,  unless  the  same  idea  had 
been  adopted  and  applied  to  living  ec- 
centricities. The  Quacks  was  revived 
with  curtailments  for  Mrs.  Woffing- 
ton's  benefit,  on  the  30th  March, 
1745.  Camilla  was  acted  at  Drury- 
lane,  in  1706,  and  afterwards  at  the 
Haymarket.  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius 
is  a  translation  from  the  Italian  of 
Scarlatti,  and  was  performed  at  the 
Queen's  Theatre  in  the  Uaymarket,  in 
1709. 

Captain  William  Phillips,  who 
died  in  1 734,  and  was  bom  in  Dublin, 
has  been  named  as  the  author  of  a  tra- 
gedy called  The  Revengeful  Queen, 
acted  at  Drury-lane,  in  1698;  of  an- 
other entitled  Uihernia  Freed,  which 
was  performed  for  three  nights  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  in  172*2  ;  and  of  a 
third,  named  Belisarius,  produced  at 
the  same  theatre  in  1 724,  and  which  ran 
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■IX  nights.  They  wore  all  printed,  and 
cannot  be  much  commended,  either 
on  the  score  of  literary  or  dramatic 
pretensions.  To  these  mny  be  added, 
a  comedy  called  St.  Stephen^s^Greeth 

?r]nted  m  Dublin,  but  never  acted, 
'here  was  another  William  Phillips, 
not  an  Irishman,  sometimes  confound- 
ed with  the  beforenamed,  and  neither 
the  identity  of  the  individuals  nor  their 
productions  are  clearly  ascertained. 

James  Dabct,  a  native  of  the  coun. 
ty  of  Gal  way,  as  his  name  implies, 
produced  two  tragedies  in  Dublin  — 
Jjove  and  Ambition,  in  1731 ;  and  The 
Orphan  of  Venice,  in  1749.  We  have 
never  met  with  the  second,  which  pro- 
bably had  little  success,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  printed.  The 
former  is  taken  from  an  Arabian  le- 
gend. The  author  says  in  his  preface, 
^*  I  found  this  story  on  the  spot  where 
it  happened,  and  where  I  place  the 
scene.  Siddy-Conn,  whom  I  call  Cos- 
niez,  was  the  reigning  king  when  I 
was  in  Arabia,  and  for  anything  I 
know,  is  so  still.  The  underplot  of 
Odamar  and  Leiza  is  invention,  as  are 
several  things  in  the  main  one.  I  can 
add  nothing  to  the  reputation  of  El- 
rington ;  but  of  his  brother  Francis,  I 
must  say,  I  would  prefer  him  in  the 

E resent  part,  as  in  many  others  that 
e  plays,  to  any  one  even  in  England. 
Mrs.  Stirling,  m  every  one*s  opinion, 
as  well  as  in  mine,  deserves  all  the  en. 
comiums  we  can  bestow  upon  her. 
Miss  Nancy  Elrington  played  Alzeyda, 
the  third  or  fourth  time  of  her  appear- 
ing on  the  stage,  and  I  appeal  to  all 
those  that  saw  her  if  she  docs  not  pro- 
mise to  make  the  greatest  actress  that 
we  ever  had  in  Ireland."  The  elder 
Elrington  here  named  was  undoubtedly 
a  great  actor.  He  died  in  July,  1732, 
aged  44.  His  fi<;ure  was  tall  and  well- 
proportioned,  his  voice  strong,  manly, 
and  pleasing,  lie  was  the  first  person 
that  performed  Zanga  in  Dublin,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  Dr.  Young  per- 
Bonallv,  who  held  him  by  the  band  a 
considerable  time,  and  declared  he  had 
never  seen  the  part  done  such  justice 
to  as  by  him,  acknowledging,  with 
some  regret,  that  Mills,  the  original 
representative,  did  but  mouth  and 
growl  the  character.  Booth  once  de- 
clared with  enthusiasm  that  Elrington 


would  mako  a  dozen  snch  actors  ai 
MUls.* 

Hitchcock  states  in  his  first  Tolume, 
that  on  the  14th  of  December,  1739» 
two  new  pieces  were  produced  at  the 
Smock- alley  Theatre,  in  Dublin— -a 
tragedy  entitled  The  Treucherom  Htu^ 
band,  and  an  opera  called  Whittingtom 
and  his  Cut,  ''These,"  he  says, 
<*were  for  the  benefit  of  the  anthor, 
who  luckily  is  not  recorded,  nor  can 
I  find  that  the  pieces  were  erer  re- 
peated." The  author  appears  to  have 
been  Samuel  Davbt,  an  Irish  actor 
of  the  company,  of  no  particular  note 
either  for  his  histrionic  or  literary  pre- 
tensions. There  is  a  James  Atexs, 
mentioned  in  the  ''British  Theatre" 
as  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  the  author 
of  two  dramatic  pieces -^  Samcho  at 
Court,  and  The  Kiss  Accepted  and 
Returned.  The  latter  was  acted  at 
the  Haymarket  in  1744,  and  the  for. 
mer  was  printed  in  1742,  with  a  pre- 
face, complaining  of  the  deficient  judg. 
ment  of  the  manager  of  Drary.Lane, 
who  refused  to  accept  it. 

Of  Dr.  Samuel  Madden  (an  Iririi 
clergyman)  less  is  generally  known 
than  he  deserves.  He  was  bom  in 
Ireland  in  1686  or  1687,  and  received 
his  education  at  Trinity  College,  Dub* 
lin,  where  he  introduced  the  scheme 
for  promoting  learning  by  premiums 
at  the  quarterly  examination.  He  re- 
sided in  the  Irish  metropolis  durinff  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  but  occasion- 
ally visited  London.  In  1729,  he  pro- 
duced a  tragedy  oilled  ThemistodeSf 
the  Lover  of  his  Country,  which  was 
acted  at  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  and  had 
a  run  of  nine  nights.  The  principal 
characters  were  represented  by  Qum, 
Kyan,  and  Walker.  The  language  of 
this  play  is  better  than  the  plot,  which 
contains  some  gratuitous  violations 
of  history,  as  unpardonable  as  they  are 
unnecessarv.  As  an  instance.  The- 
mistocles,  while  in  banishment  at  the 
Court  of  Xerxes,  is  represented  as 
conquering  Egypt,  and  taking  Aris- 
tides  prisoner.  The  author  says  ha 
was  tempted  to  bring  out  his  play  by 
the  offer  of  a  noble  study  of  books 
arising  from  the  anticipated  profits. 
In  1732,  he  published  the  first  Tolume 
of  a  work  intended  to  extend  to  six, 
under  the  singular  title  of  <*  Memoirs 


*  Thomas  Elrington  is  buried  in  St  Micban^s  cburohyard,  Dublb,  near  the  remalas  of 
his  father-in-law,  Joeeph  Ashbory. 
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^  the  Twentieth  Century ;  or.  Ori- 
ginal Letters  of  State  under  George 
the  Sixth."  This  book  had  excited 
considerable  notice,  but  from  some 
reason,  which  has  never  been  made 
luiowD,  was  bought  up  and  suppressed 
irith  extraordinary  rapidity,  within  a 
veek  of  its  appearance ;  nine  hundred 
^t  of  the  thousand  copies  printed  were 
lecalled  and  destroyed.  In  1 740,  Dr. 
Madden  having  returned  to  his  native 
eountry,  founded  a  society  for  the  en- 
^uragement  of  arts,  manufactures, 
and  science,  which  gave  rise  to  a  si  mi. 
lar  one  afterwards  established  in  Lon- 
don.  To  advance  this  object  lie  an. 
Dually  set  aside  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  which  he  continued  to 
bestow  as  long  as  he  lived.  The 
•cheme  and  the  projector  were  alluded 
to  and  warmly  culogined  in  a  public 
oration  delivered  by  Mr.  Sheridan  in 
Dublin,  on  the  6th  of  December,  17d7. 
pr«  Mailden  wrote  a  poem  called 
*'  Boulter's  Monument/'  published  in 
1744,  in  honour  of  the  benevolent  and 

eatriotic  primate,  Hugh  Boulter,  Arch, 
ishop  of  Armagh,  who  died  in  1742. 
He  also  composed  a  second  tragedy, 
which  he  left  as  a  legacy  to  Sheridan, 
)>ut  it  has  never  appeared  before  the 
public  in  any  shape.  Ho  died  on  the 
90th  of  December,  1765,  aged  about 
seventy-eight. 

Dr.  Michael  Clancy,  a  physician, 
and  native  of  Ireland,  was  the  son  of  a 
military  officer,  and  descended  liueally 
from  an  ancient  and  once  very  influen- 
tial family  in  the  county  of  Clare,  lie 
was  born  at  the  latter  end  of  the  so. 
venteenth,  or  beginning  of  the  eigh. 
^enth  century  ;  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  the  exact  year  of  his 
birth.  Memoirs  of  his  life  were  pub- 
lished in  Dublin,  in  1750,  from  which 
we  gather  the  following  particulars. 
In  the  eighth  year  of  his  ii'^e  he  was 
^ent  by  his  friends  to  one  of  the  leading 
colleges  in  Paris,  where  he  happened 
to  be  when  the  Duke  of  Ormond  Hed 
^m  England,  and  went  to  St.  Ger. 
mains.  Anxious  to  see  a  person  who 
bad  rendered  himself  so  celebrated  in 
Europe,  young  Clancy  stole  out  of  the 
college  ;  and  having  accomplished  his 
purpose,  either  fear  or  shame  prevent- 
ed him  from  returning,  and  he  resolved 
to  make  his  way  to  his  native  country. 
To  accomplish  this,  he  took  a  place  in 
the  boat  for  Ilarfleur ;  and  on  arriving 
at  Havre  de  Grace  soon  after,  obtained 
a  passage  to  Dublin.    Knowing  no* 


thing  of  his  relations  or  their  residencoi 
but  remembering  to  have  heard  that 
they  lived  somewhere  on  the  border^ 
of  Clare,  he  determined  to  seek  them 
in  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Accordingly,  he  set  out,  and  made 
his  way  to  Kilkenny,  where  he  fell  in 
accidentally  with  a  gentleman  who  took 
pity  on  his  forlorn  condition,  and,  ii\ 
gratitude  for  some  remembered  services 
S)rmerly  done  by  his  father,  gave  him 
the  means  of  present  subsistence,  and 
placed  him  in  a  free-school  belonging  to 
that  town.  Here  he  continued  for  three 
years,  when  the  misfortunes  of  his  bene^ 
factor  once  more  threw  him  on  the 
world,  in  utter  dependance  on  his  own 
exertions.  Accident  again  stepped  in 
to  his  succour,  and  brought  him  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  relations,  by  whom 
he  was  recognised,  sent  to  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  became  a  pupil 
of  Dr.  James  King.  He  remained  at 
the  University  nearly  four  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time,  being  young  and 
sanguine»  he  determined  once  more  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  France.  The  ship 
in  which  he  sailed,  bound  for  Ro- 
chclle,  was  driven  from  her  course  by 
a  violent  tempest,  and  stranded  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  not  far  from  the  since 
celebrated  fortress  of  St.  Sebastian,  in 
Biscay.  From  this  place  he  obtained 
a  passage  to  Rochelle,  and  from  thence 
proceeded  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  be« 
gan  to  study  physic.  Some  time  after* 
wards  he  obtained  the  de;;ree  of  Doctor 
in  Medicine  at  Rheims.  The  exact  date 
of  his  return  to  Ireland  is  unknown  ; 
but  he  lived  many  years  in  Dublin, 
and  obtained  reasonable  practice  and 
reputation.  In  1737  he  entirely  lost 
his  si(j(ht  through  a  neglected  cold. 

Being  thus  rendered  incapable  of  fol- 
lowing his  profession,  he  endeavoured 
to  amuse  himself,  and  perhaps  thought 
to  add  to  a  narrow  income,  by  writing 
for  the  stage.  In  1739,  he  produced  a 
tragedy  at  the  Smock-alley  Theatre, 
in  Dublin,  entitled,  Tamar,  Prince  of 
Nubia ;  but,  according  to  Hitchcock, 
the  success  of  this  play  was  very  li- 
mited, yet  fully  equal  to  its  merits. 
We  have  no  opportunity  of  jud'iing 
for  ourselves,  as  it  was  never  printed. 
This  may  be  considered,  in  those  days, 
a  tolerable  evidence  of  failure.  His 
second  attempt.  The  Sharpers,  a  co- 
medy, appears  to  have  been  more  for- 
tunate, and  obtained  for  him  the  notice 
of  Dean  Swift.  The  plot  of  this  piece 
is  founded  on  some  of  the  exploits 
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of  tbe  notoriously -infamoas  Colonel 
Cbartres*  Swift,  in  a  letter  to  the 
author,  says  of  bis  comedy  before  it 
was  acted : — **  I  read  it  carefully  with 
much  pleasure,  on  account  both  of  tbe 
characters  and  the  moral.  I  have  no 
interest  with  the  people  of  the  play- 
house,  else  I  should  gladly  recommend 
it  to  them.'*  The  patient  searchers  of 
book-stalls  may  stumble  on  a  copy  of 
this  play,  which  is  appended  to  the 
life  of  the  author  we  have  mentioned 
above.  Another  tragedy,  by  Dr. 
Clancy,  called  Hermoiif  Prince  of  Cho^ 
roea,  or  The  Extravagcmt  Zealot^  was 
printed  in  Dublin,  in  1746.  We  can- 
not  find  any  notice  of  this  production  in 
Hitchcock,  Chetwood,  or  Victor;  yet 
ih^  London  General  Advertiser  of  AiirW 
14th,  1746,  has  the  following  announce- 
ment :  --i "  The  new  tragedy,  called, 
Hermon,  Prince  ofChorosa,  or  The  Ex- 
travagant Zealot,  which  was  greatly 
applauded  in  Ireland,  will  be  repub- 
lished here  to-moiTOw." 

Af^er  the  heavy  calamity  of  losing 
his  Hght,  Dr.  Clancy  suffered  much 
from  straitened  circumstances,  and  the 
necessity  of  giving  up  all  medical 
practice.  lie,  however,  had  interest 
enough  to  obtain  from  King  George 
II.  a  pension  of  forty  pounds  a-year 
during  his  life;  and  in  1746,  procured 
a  sum  of  money  by  performing  the 
part  of  Tiresiast  the  blind  prophet,  in 
Dry  den  and  Nat.  Lee's  tragedy  of 
(Edipus,  for  his  own  benefit,  at 
Drury-lane.  On  this  occasion  the  an- 
nouncement  ran  thus : — **  Dr.  Clancy 
being  deprived  of  the  advantages  of 
following  his  profession,  and  as  the 
writing  he  has  produced  for  the  stage 
could  not  be  brought  on  this  season, 
the  master  of  the  plavhouse  has  been 
so  kind  as  to  favour  him  with  a  benefit 
ni^ht.  It  is  therefore  hoped,  that  as 
this  will  be  the  first  instance  of  any 
person  labouring  under  so  heavy  a 
deprivation  performing  on  the  stage, 
the  novelty,  as  well  as  the  unhappiness 
of  his  case,  will  engage  the  favour  and 
protection  of  a  British  audience.'* 

Dr.  Clancy  subsequently  obtained 
a  situation  in  the  grammar-school  at 
Kilkenny.  Besides  the  three  plays  we 
have  enumerated,  he  is  the  author  of 
a  Latin  poem  called,  **Templum  Vene- 
ris, sive  Amorum  Rhapsodia."  Tiio 
exact  period  of  his  death  is  uncertain, 
but  it  seems  to  have  occurred  before 
1760. 

Dr.  Thomas  SBBBiDAify  the  grand. 


father  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan 
(of  whom  more  in  the  proper  place)^ 
is  entitled  to  a  niche  in  this  catalogne» 
as  having  been  the  first  Enslish  trans- 
lator of  the  *'Philoctete8"  ofSophodesy 
which  appeared  in  17^5.  He  was  bom 
in  1684,  and  died  in  1738.  Through 
life  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Swift, 
who  did  him  many^  eood  turns,  and 
some  bad  ones.  Shieb,  in  **  Cibber's 
Lives  of  tbe  Poets  " — a  very  suspicious 
authority  —  says,  that  the  condition  of 
his  parents,  in  the  county  of  Cavan, 
was  so  circumscribed  that  they  were 
unable  to  sive  their  son  the  advantages 
of  a  liberal  education  ;  buthe*  having 
given  early  indications  of  Junius*  At- 
tracted the  notice  of  a  friend  to  bis 
family,  who  sent  him  to  the  College  of 
Dublin,  and  contributed  towards  his 
support  while  he  remained  there.  Ue 
afterwards  entered  into  orders^  and 
set  up  a  school  in  Dublin, .  which  long 
maintained  a  high  degree  of  reputation, 
as  well  for  the  attentbn  bestowed  on 
the  morals  of  the  scholars,  as  for  their 
proficiency  in  literature.  So  great  was 
the  estimation  in  which  this  seminary 
was  held,  that  it  produced,  for  several 
years,  a  net  profit  of  one  thousand 
pounds.  Dr.  Sheridan's  intimacy  with 
Swift  procured  for  him  a  living  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  worth  about  ^150 
per  annum,  which  be  went  forthwith 
to  take  possession  of,  and,  bv  an  act  of 
very  ilLtimed  and  misplaced  inadver- 
tance,  if  not  b^  premeditated  intent, 
destroyed  all  his  future  prospects  of 
rising  in  the  Church.  Happening  to 
be  officiating  at  Cork,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  the  anniversary  of  King  Geoige 
the  First*s  birtb-day,  he  preached  a 
sermon  on  the  text,  <' Sufficient  for 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.'*  As  soon 
as  this  became  known  at  head-quarters, 
he  was  struck  out  of  the  list  of  chap- 
lains  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  for- 
bidden the  castle.  The  living  in  the 
south.  Dr.  Sheridan  afterwards  ex- 
changed for  that  of  Dunboyne,  which, 
owing  to  bad  management,  yiekled 
only  £80  per  annum.  He  gave  it  up 
for  the  free-scliool  of  Cavan,  where  he 
might  have  lived  well  in  a  very  cheap 
country  on  the  salary  and  his  scholars ; 
but  he  disliked  the  place  and  people, 
sold  the  school  for  £400,  spent  the 
money,  fell  into  disease,  and  died, 
I^rd  Corkc  has  given  the  following 
character  of  him  :  —  **  Dr.  Sheridan 
was  a  schoolmaster,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, perfectly  well  adapted  for  that 
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station.  He  was  deeply  versed  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  languages^  and  in 
their  easterns  and  antiquities.  He  had 
that  kind  of  good-natnre  which  ab. 
sence  of  mind,  indolence  of  body,  and 
carelessness  of  fortune  produce;  and 
although  not  over  strict  in  his  own  con- 
duct, yet  he  took  care  of  the  morality  of 
his  scholars,  whom  he  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity  remarkably  well  founded  in  all 
kinds  of  cUuisical  learning,  and  not  ill 
instructed  in  the  social  duties  of  life. 
He  was  slovenly,  indigent^  and  cheerful. 
He  knew  books  much  better  than  men, 
and  he  knew  the  value  of  money  least 
of  ail.  In  this  situation,  and  with  this 
disposition,  Swifl  fastened  upon  him  as 
upon  a  prev,  with  which  he  intended 
to  regale  himself  whenever  his  appetite 
should  prompt  him/'  His  lordship 
then  mentions  the  event  of  the  unlucky 
sermon,  and  adds : — **  This  ill-starred, 
good-natured,  improvident  man  re- 
turned  to  Dublin,  unhinged  from  all 
favoiu:  at  court,  and  even  banished 
from  the  castle.  But  still  he  remained 
a  punster,  a  quibbler,  a  fiddler,  and  a 
wit.  Not  a  day  passed  without  a 
rebus,  an  anagram,  or  a  madrigal.  His 
pen  and  his  fiddlestick  were  in  con- 
tinual  motion,  and  yet  to  little  or  no 
purpose.*'  If  we  may  judge  by  the 
disappointed  strains  in  which  he  sums 
iipf  m  humorous  doggrel,  his  own 
poetical  character,  mututo  nomine^ 
there  are  many  points  in  this  descrip. 
tion  which  closely  fit  poor  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  Dr.  Sheridan,  in  addition 
to  the  tragedy  we  have  named  above^ 
translated  "  Tcrsius,"  and  wrote  innu- 
merable small  poems  on  incidental  oc- 
currences of  the  day. 

Charles  Macklin  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  born  in  the  same 
year  in  which  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
was  fought --i  namely,  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1690.  Ilu  died  on  the  11th  of 
July,  1 797*  and  if  the  dates  be  correct, 
must  have  reached  the  Nestorian  age 
of  107.  He  attempted  to  act  Shylock 
for  his  own  benefit,  on  the  7th  of  May, 
1789,  but  broke  down  from  utter  fai- 
lure of  memory.  It  must  have  been 
truly  wonderful,  and  not  less  painful, 
to  see  a  patriarch  of  ninety  attempting 
to  tread  the  boards,  and  assume  a  cha- 
racter in  which  he  had  established  his 
professional  reputation  nearly  half  a 


century  before.  The  true  family  name 
of  Macklin  was  MacLau^hlin,  but  he 
thought  the  abbreviation  sounded 
more  euphoniously  in  English  ears, 
and  adopted  it  from  the  time  of  his 
coming  on  the  stage  to  the  period  of 
his  death.  He  was  bom  in  the  county 
of  Westmeath,  and  came  to  Englana 
as  early  as  1708.  His  memoirs  have 
been  repeatedly  written ;  by  Kirkman, 
Cooke,  Holcrofl,  and  Gait,*  so  that 
every  transaction  and  incident  of  his 
long  life  are  familiar  to  the  reading 
public.  Like  other  men  who  have 
been  much  written  about,  he  has  been 
misrepresented  by  undue  praise  and 
unjust  detraction ;  but  both  as  an  actor 
and  author,  his  pretensions,  although 
not  absolutely  of  the  first  class,  were 
considerably  above  mediocrity.  Shylock 
was  his  great  feat  on  the  stage ;  but  in 
the  higher  walks  of  tragedy,  such  as 
Richard  and  Macbeth,  his  attempts 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  rismg 
beyond  the  reveries  of  approaching 
dotage.  Much  of  his  existence  was 
occupied  in  quarrels  ;  his  temper  was 
irascible,  violent,  splenetic,  and  morose, 
and  he  once  had  the  misfortune,  in  a 
fit  of  passion,  to  kill  a  brother  per- 
former by  poking  his  eye  out  with  a 
stick.  For  this  he  was  tried  and  ac- 
quitted in  due  course,  as  no  malice  pre* 
pense  appeared  in  the  course  of  evi- 
dence. The  quarrel  which  ended  in  a 
death,  originated  about  a  wig. 

Macklin  hated  Garrick  with  mortal 
antipathy,  and  never  ceased  to  abuse 
him,  either  in  conversation  or  with  hit 
pen,whenever  an  opportunity  occurred. 
According  to  him,  Garrick  was  a  sheer 
impostor,  utterly  destitute  of  mental  or 
physical  recommendations  for  the  ex- 
alted position  he  hud  reached  by  good 
fortune  and  trickery  alone.  Kirkman 
and  Cooke  write  of  Macklin  with  the 
partial  bias  of  intimate  acquaintances. 
Holcroft,  in  the  strain  of  a  man  who 
felt  that  he  had  been  ill-treated,  and 
remembered  without  forgiving,  but 
thinks  he  is  doing  justice.  "  Macklin's 
body,"  he  says,  '*  like  his  mind,  was 
cast  in  a  mould  as  rough  as  it  was 
durable.  His  aspect  and  address  con- 
founded his  inferiors,  and  the  delight 
which  he  took  in  making  others  fear 
and  admire  him  f^nve  him  an  aversion 
for  the  society  of  those  whose  knowledge 


*  There  was  also  a  pamphlet  of  sixty  pages  published  in  1798,  purporting  to  be  a  Life  of 
-Hscklin,  by  a  person  named  Congreve,  and  coatainiog  much  original  matter. 
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exceeded  his  own ;  nor  was  be  ever 
beard  to  allow  superiority  in  any  man. 
He  bad  no  respect  for  tbe  modesty  of 
youth  or  fiex,  but  would  say  tbe  most 
discouraging  as  well  as  tbe  grossest 
things^  and  felt  pleasure  in  proportion 
to  the  pain  be  gave.  It  was  common 
with  him  so  ask  bis  pupils  why  they  did 
not  rather  think  of  becoming  briclu 
biyers  than  players. 

"  He  was  impatient  of  contradiction 
to  an  extreme,  and  when  he  found 
faulty  if  the  pennon  attempted  to  an- 
swer,  be  stopped  him  without  bear- 
ing,  by  suyingy  <  Ha  1  you  have  always 
a  reason  for  being  in  tbe  wrong.' 
This  impatience  carried  him  still  lar. 
tber ;  it  often  rendered  him  exceedingly 
abusive;  blockhead,  fool,  scoundrel, 
were  familiar  expressions  with  him. 
His  passions  were  so  irritable,  that  the 
least  opposition  was  construed  into  an 
unpardonable  insult ;  and  the  want  of 
immediate  apprehension  in  his  pupils 
subjected  them  to  the  most  galling 
contempt,  which  excited  despair  in- 
stead of  emulation.  His  judgment 
was,  however,  in  general  sound,  and 
bis  instructions  those  of  a  master.  In 
short,  if  I  may  estimate  the  sensations 
of  others  by  my  own,  those  despots 
who,  as  we  are  told,  shoot  their  atten- 
dants  for  their  diversion,  are  not  re- 
garded with  more  awe  than  Macklin 
was  by  his  pupils  and  domestics.'' 
This  portrait  is  not  flattering,  but 
it  mubt  be  remembered  that  Holcroft 
went  to  Dubbn  in  1770-71,  under  tbe 

Eatronage  of  MackUn,  and  seems  to 
avo  had  sound  cause  of  complaint. 
On  a  fair  estimate  it  may  be  admitted, 
that  Macklin 's  faults  were  more  tbe 
result  of  bad  temper  than  a  bad  heart ; 
that  be  was  just  and  punctual  in  pecu. 
niury  dealings;  as  tbe  bead  of  a  family, 
correct  and  respectable ;  and  although 
be  chose  to  be  commanding  officer, 
when  once  bis  authority  was  conceded, 
he  acted  with  pi-oprietv  and  liberality, 
and  in  all  material  points  was  an  excel- 
lent iather.  He  laid  out  no  less  than 
JC1200  on  the  education  of  his  only 
daughter,  who  repaid  him  at  her  death, 
which  preceded  his,  by  leaving  her 
money  to  strangers. 

Macklin  wrote  in  all,  nine  dramatic 
pieces,  but  he  is  only  remembered  as  an 
author  by  the  farce  of  Love  a-la-tnode, 
and  the  comedy  of  the  Man  of  the 
World,  II  is  first  play.  King  Henry  VIL, 
or  the  Popish  Impontor,  written  partly 
in  prose  and  partly  in  verse^  is  a  very 


weak  production.  It  is  a  dramatic 
version  of  tbe  story  of  Perkin  Warbeck; 
but  the  absurdity  of  the  second  title  is 
too  palpable,  as  there  could  be  no 
'* Popish  impostor"  before  the  term 
<<  Protestant "  bad  begun  to  exist 
Macklin,  in  bis  preface,  sets  up  a  bad 
defence  for  the  defects  of  bis  tragedy 
as  follows.  He  says:  —  ''It  was  too 
six  weeks'  labour  of  an  actor»  who  even 
in  that  short  space  was  often  called 
from  it  by  his  profession ;  the  players, 
fur  tbe  sake  of  dispatch,  had  it  to  study 
act  by  act,  just  as  it  was  blotted ;  and 
the  only  revisals  it  received  from  tbe 
foul  copy  at  tbe  press  were  at  tbe  re- 
hearsals. " 

1  he  apology  is  no  excuse  for  thrust- 
ing so  crude  and  ill-digested  a  produc- 
tion on  the  patience  of  tbe  public.  Tbb 
poor  attempt  was  fuUowt'd  in  tbe  same 
year  ( 1 746)  by  a  farce  called,  A  Witt  or 
no  Will,  or,  a  Bone  for  the  Laicyere, 
originally  brought  out  for  the  autuor'i 
benetir,  and  often  repeated  dui'ing  the 
remainder  of  tbe  season.  Then  came 
another  farce,  never  printed,  called 
The  Suspicioue  Husband  Critieieedp  or 
the  Plague  of  J£nvy,  and  which,  as  the 
name  imports,  was  a  criticism  on  Dr* 
Hoadly's  celebrated  comedy,  just  then 
in  its  full  tide  of  success. 

In  1748,  Macklin  produced  for  his 
benefit  a  i'arce  culled.  The  Club  ofFor^^ 
tuRe^ Hunters,  or  the  Widow  Bewitekedp 
which  seems  to  have  died  with  the  occa- 
sion, and  was  never  printed.  In  1752, 
he  put  forward  another  contemptible 
piece  de  circonstance  of  the  same 
cUbs,  entitled  Covent^garden  Theatre, 
or  Pusquin  turned  Druwcansir,  Ceiuor 
of  Great  Britain,  a  pointless  satire^ 
which  fell  birth-strangled. 

On  the  12th December,  1759,  Maoklia 
materially  advanced  his  reputation  as  a 
writer  by  the  farce  of  Loie  a^la-mode, 
which  was  then  performed  for  the  first 
time.  There  was  much  opposition  at 
the  beginning,  but  the  ayes  carried  the 
day,  and  the  piece  had  a  most  success- 
ful run,  which  produced,  by  the  terms  of 
bis  bargain,  considerable  emolument 
to  the  author.  The  character  of  8ir 
Callaghan  O'Brallaghan  bears  too  close 
a  resemblance  to  Sheridan's  Captain 
O 'Blunder,  to  entitle  its  beins  looked 
on  as  an  entire  original.  Tne  farce 
altogether  was  considered  as  so  moch 
above  Macklin 's  acknowledged  mark 
at  the  time,  that  his  right  to  the  pa« 
ternity  was  questioned,  and  a  claimant 
came  forwanl  and  whispered  that  be 
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was  the  real  author.  But  time  set  all 
this  right,  and  Macklin  obtained  be- 
fore long  the  credit  be  deserved. 
Writers  of  superior  pretensions  have 
suffered  in  the  same  manner.  Garth 
was  said  not  to  have  written  his  own 
Disperisary ;  Denham  was  charged 
with  having  purchased  Cooper's  Hill ; 
Gibber  was  pronounced  utterly  inca- 
pable  of  producing  such  apiece  as  Th§ 
Careless  Husband ;  while  the  elegant 
scenes  of  The  Provoked  Husband,  w  hich 
were  undoubtedly  his,  were  unani- 
mously  ascribed  to  Yanburgh;  and 
even  rope  himself  was  8us[>ccted  of 
not  being  the  author  of  the  **  Essay  on 
Griticism."  Macklin  might  feel  com- 
plimented by  being  injured  in  such 
good  company. 

In  1761,  his  comedy  o£  The  Married 
Libertine  made  its  appearance  at  Go- 
vent- garden,  and  struggled  through  a 
stormy  existence  of  nine  nights,  under 
a  continual  opposition,  occasioned  by  a 
mistaken  idea  that  the  leading  charac- 
ter, Lord  Belville,  was  intended  for  a 
particular  person.  In  1767#  he  tried 
the  farce  of  The  True-bom  Irishman 
(which  had  been  acted  in  Dublin  some 
years  before  with  good  success)  at 
Govent- garden,  under  the  title  of  The 
Irish  Fine  .Lady,  The  humour  was 
found  to  be  too  local  to  please  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  the  piece  being  badly  re- 
ceived, Macklin  advanceil  before  the 
curtain,  and  assured  the  audience  that 
it  should  not  be  repeated. 

Hitherto,  out  of  eight  attempts,  one 
only  had  brou^rht  him  fame  and  profit. 
His  chef  d'teuvre,  The  Man  of  the 
World,  his  ninth  and  last  dramatic 
composition,  appeared  in  its  enlarged 
and  complete  form  at  Govent- gar- 
den, on  the  10th  of  May,  1781.  It 
had  originally  been  acted  at  Grow- 
street,  in  Dublin,  in  three  acts,  as  far 
back  as  1 765,  under  the  title  of  The 
True -bom  Scotchman.  For  many 
years  the  Lord  Ghamberlain  had  ob* 
jected  to  license  this  play,  and  when 
pressed  for  his  reason  refused  to  assign 
one.  All  he  could  say  in  reply  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  author,  bad  he 
chosen  to  speak,  would  have  been, 
"  Sic  volo,  iic  jubeo,  stet  pro  ratione 
voluntas,"  At  first,  the  ^otch  were 
indignant,  and  considered  their  nation 
libelled  in  the  application  of  the  title 
of  the  comedy  to  the  leading  character. 
Sir  Pertinax  Macsycophant,  whose 
time-serving  qualities  they  looked  upon 
as  anything  but  complimentary;  but 


Macklin  extricated  himself  from  the 
odium  by  explaining  that  his  true-born 
Scotchman  was  the  virtuous  and  pa- 
triotic Egerton.  The  play  in  every 
respect,  whether  considered  as  to  iti 
originality,  force  of  mind,  variety  of 
character,  pungent  satire,  and  well* 
written  dialogue,  is  one  of  first-rate 
excellence,  and  may  dispute  the  palm 
with  any  dramatic  piece  produced 
within  half  a  century  on  either  side  of 
it.  Nothing  could  be  more  flattering 
than  its  first  success,  and  it  has  kept 
the  stage  ever  since,  with  constant  at* 
traction,  whenever  an  adequate  repre* 
seutative  could  be  found  for  the  part 
of  Sir  Pertinax.  Macklin's  own  per- 
formance of  this  Atlas  of  the  drama 
was  considered  a  perfect  masterpiece; 
but  old  ])layQ:oers  who  remembered 
both  him  and  George  Frederick  Gookey 
have  declared  that  the  latter  far  ex* 
ceeded  his  predecessor.  When  Gooke 
had  departed,  Gharles  Young  was  re- 
ceived as  an  admirable  substitute ;  and 
Phelps  has  more  recently  included  the 
part  in  his  list  of  popular  revivals. 

Macklin  told  a  friend  that  he  wrote 
the  greater  part  of  this  admiraible  co- 
medy at  a  small  inn  at  Tinnehinch,  in 
the  county  of  Wickiow.  This  inn  waa 
afterwards  purchased  by  Mr.  Henry 
Grattan,  and  converted  into  a  hancU 
some  mansion-house.  Another  anec- 
dote connected  with  the  play  has  been 
reconled  on  good  authority.  The  MS., 
under  the  title  o£  The  True-born  Scotch* 
man,  had  lain  in  the  Lord  Ghamber* 
Iain's  office  for  nearly  ten  years,  and 
Macklin  despaired  of  either  getting  it 
licensed  or  returned.  One  day,  dining 
in  company  with  Sir  Fletcher  Norton 
and  Mr.  Dunning,  he  begged  their  o^h- 
nions  as  to  how  a  man  should  proceed  to 
recover  property,  when  he  knew  by  whose 
hands  it  was  withheld  from  him.  They 
both  agreed  in  advising  an  action  of 
trover.  «  Well,"  said  Macklin,  "  the 
case  is  my  own ;  will  you  two  under- 
take the  cause  for  me  ?"  They  agreed, 
and  Macklin  explained  his  particular 
wrong.  The  lawyers  were  a  little 
puzzled  when  they  understood  the 
bearings  of  the  case,  but  by  personal 
application  procured  the  restoration  of 
the  MS.,  with  a  promise  that  it  should 
be  licensed  if  the  appearance  of  a  na- 
tional reflection  was  set  aside  by  a 
change  of  the  title.  Macklin  then 
named  his  play  The  Man  of  the  World, 
and  all  difficulties  were  finally  removed. 
Macklin's  excellence  in  Shylock  seems 
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to  have  been  universally  conceded ;  but 
be  itf  entitled  to  equal  praise  for  having 
restored  the  genuine  Merchant  of  Fe- 
nice,  in  place  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  hor- 
rible mutilation,  ivbich  had  kept  the 
stage  for  forty  years  to  the  exclusion 
of  bhakspearo.  The  rhyniin<r  eulogiuni 
pronounced  by  a  gentleman  in  the  pit, 
'•This  is  the  Jew  thatShakspeare  drew," 
and  -which  Macklin  himself  believed 
and  always  said  was  uttered  by  Pope, 
could  scarcely  have  proceeded  from 
the  lips  of  the  bard  of  Twickenham. 
His  correspondence  shows  that  he  was 
at  that  time  languishing  on  a  bed  of 
sickness,  in  no  condition  to  attend  a 
theatre,  and  approaching  the  term  of 
the  existence  which  he  has  mournfully 
described  as  '^  a  long  disease."  Even 
if  he  had  been  present,  such  a  valctu. 
dinarian  as  the  elderly  Pope  was  not 
likely  to  expose  himself  to  be  jostled 
in  a  crowded  pit. 

Macklin  actually  performed  Mer- 
cutio  at  Oovent- garden  during  the 
celebrated  Romeo  ami  Juliet  contro- 
versy between  the  rival  houses.  It 
seems  strange  how  he  could  have  been 
tolerated  in  a  part  for  which  every 
attribute  he  possessed  utterly  unfitted 
him  ;  yet  he  always  considered  it  as 
one  of  his  best  cflbrts.  Strang  hallu- 
cination !  of  which  a  much  higher  in- 
stance is  recorded  in  the  opinion  of 
Milion,  that  his  "  Paradise  Regained  " 
far  exceeded  in  poetic  merit "  Paradise 
Lost.*;*  Churchill,  in  "TheRosciad," 
has  given  a  critical  analysis  of  Mack- 
lin's  general  pretensions  us  an  actor. 
The  summary  appears  to  have  been 
just,  though  severe.  The  satirist, 
when  not  intluenced  by  personal  pique 
(which  was  seldom  the  case),  possessed 
a  clear,  acute  judgment,  which  could 
safely  be  relied  on.  The  passage  is  as 
follows :— . 

*'  Macklin,  who  largely  deals  ia  half-fortn'd  mundi, 
'U'ho  wmntonly  tratrngrcssei  nature's  boundi  { 
'Whofc  acting  'i  harJ,  affected,  aud  conitruin'd  i 
Wliose  feftlurei,  as  euch  uther  they  diadain'd. 
At  variance  Mt,  Inflrxible  and  cojr»c, 
Me'er  knew  tlie  working*  of  nnited  f/rre, 
Ne'er  kindly  lorten  to  lavh  other's  ui  I, 
Nor  show  the  mingled  |hiw'rt  of  ligiit  and  ihade  ( 
No  longer  fbr  a  thuiikle»i  itage  concern 'd, 
To  worthier  thouihUi  his  mighty  genius  tnrn'd-^ 
Ilarangu'd,  gave  lectures,  made  each  simple  elf 
Almost  as  good  a  sixfukcr  us  himKlf ; 
'WhiUt  the  whole  town,  ma«l  with  nilntaken  ie«l, 
Au  awkward  rage  fur  Ei.ucuxiu.N  icvl.'* 

Macklin's  very  physical  defects  were 


in  his  favour  in  the  representation  of 
Shylock,  and  in  Sir  Pertinaz  and  Sir 
Archy,  in  his  own  plays  of  the  Man  of 
the  World  and  Love  a-la-Made.  lie 
had  an  usually  harsh  set  of  features, 
and  a  countenance  so  unprepossessing* 
that  Quin  exclaimed,  with  his  coarse 
vehemence*  when  he  first  saw  him, 
**  If  tlie  Deity  writes  a  legible  band, 
that  fellow  is  a  villain  I" 

Charles  Molloy  was  descended 
from  a  very  good  Irish  family,  and  was 
himself  bom  in  the  city  of  Dublin. 
He  received  a  part  of  his  education  at 
Trinity  College,  of  which  he  after- 
wards became  a  fellow.  On  his  first 
coming  to  England,  he  entered  himself 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  had  a  considerable  hand  m  the 
periodical  which  was  called  "Fog's 
Journal,"  and  afterwards  in  another 
well-known  paper,  entitled  "  Common 
Sense."t  His  political  tracts  evince 
powerful  abilities,  great  depth  of  uiu 
derstanding,  an  ample  command  of 
language,  and  clearness  of  reason- 
ing, l^ibcral  oilers  were  made  to 
Molloy  to  write  in  defence  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole,  but  these  ho  rejected ; 
notwitbstundiug  which,  at  the  great 
ministerial  change  of  1743,  he  was 
passed  over  with  utter  neglecL  He 
enriched  himself  by  marrying  a  lady  of 
large  fortune,  which  fortunately  en- 
abled him  to  treat  the  ingratitude  of  his 
party  with  efiective  contempt.  He 
died  on  the  16th  of  July,  1767^  and 
left  behind  him  three  dramatic  pieces 
.—two  comedies  and  a  farce— TA«  Per^ 
plexed  Couple,  The  Coquet,  and  The' 
Half  pay  Officer, 

The  first,  acted  at  Lincoln's -ina 
Fieldii,  in  1715,  was  not  very  suo* 
ces;>ful.  It  is  chiefly  founded  on 
Moliere's  "Cocu  Iniaginaire;"  and 
cannot  be  said  to  approach  the  origi- 
nal. 7^he  Coquet,  in  17 IS,  was  mors 
fortunate  at  the  same  theatre.  In 
1793,  it  was  revived  at  the  Haymar- 
kct,  with  alterations  by  Colman,  under 
the  title  of  Wives  in  Plenty,  or  the  Mare 
the  Merrier,  but  was  not  approved  oL 
The  farce  of  The  Half  pay  Officer 
came  out  also  at  Lincolu's-inn  Fields,  in 
1720.  The  piece  is  altogether  a  com- 
pound, but  IS  principally  taken  from 
Sir  W.  Davcnant*s  Love  and  HanoHr, 
with  some  close  imitations  of  Shak- 


*  List  on,  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  co  itendcd  that  iragtdy  was  his  forte. 

t  Dr.  King,  as  well  as  Lords  Chett6ifield  and  Lyttkiton,  were  also  contribatcrs. 
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8peare*8  Fluellen  and  Pistol.  Whincop 
relates  a  curious  anecdote  connected 
with  thb  representation.  The  part  of 
an  old  grandmother  was  performed  by 
Mrs.  Fr}'er,  who  was  then  eighty- five 
years  of  age^  and  had  quitted  the  stage 
ever  since  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second.  It  was  put  in  the  bills  — 
"  The  part  of  Lady  Kichlove  is  to  be 
performed  by  Peg  Fryer,  who  has  not 
appeared  upon  the  stage  these  fifty 
years."  Tne  announcement  proved 
very  attractive^  and  crowded  the  house. 
Molloy  says  in  his  preface^  '^  The  part 
of  Mra.  fryer  is  in  an  old  play  called 
Love  end  Honour,  which  she  acted 
when  she  was  young ;  and  which  was 
■o  iriiprinted  on  her  memory^  that  she 
eouM  repeat  every  word.  It  was  to 
an  accidental  conversation  with  her 
theftrce  owed  its  bein^r.  She  acted 
with  so  rnnch  spirit  and  life  before  two 
or  thtee  persons  who  had  some  inte- 
rest with  the  house,  that  they  judged 
it  woold  do  upon  the  sta^e.  She  was 
prevailed  upon  to  undertaKe  it  —  upon 
this  the  fl&rce  was  projected  and  com- 
pleted in  fourteen  days."  The  pro« 
logue  infbmied  the  audience  that— 

**  To-aifhl  atnqge  meftu  we  try  your  smilef  to  win, 
Jjid  briaf  a  good  old  nutron  on  the  iaen«  i 
Xlndl/riiic  quits  a  calm  retreat,  to  ihow 
What  ictlag  pleased  yoajl/ty  yeart  ago. 
Whaa  yoo  behold  her  quivering  on  the  stage* 
Bamember  His  a  perfonsted  age  i 
Hot  thtek  that  no  remsina  of  youth  she  feels. 
Shall  shov  yoo,  era  she's  done,  she  has  it  in  her 
hed^." 

The  character  in  the  farce,  as  the 
prologue  announced,  was  supposed  to 
be  that  of  a  very  old  woman;  and 
Pef  went  through  it  extremely  well, 
as  if  on  her  mettle  to  exert  her  utmost 
abilities.  But  the  farce  being  ended, 
the  was  brought  upon  the  stage  again 
to  dance  a  ji^,  which  had  been  pro- 
mised in  the  bills.  She  came  tottering 
in  as  if  ready  to  fall,  and  made  two  or 
three  pretended  ofiers  to  go  out  ao:ain ; 
but,  upon  a  sudden,  the  music  striking 
up  the  Irish  Trot,  she  danced  away, 
and  footed  it  almost  as  nimbly  as  any 
wench  of  five-and-twenty  could  have 
done.  This  agile  old  lady  afterwards 
set  up  a  public-house  at  Tottenham, 
court,  and  great  numbers  visited  her 
place  of  entertainment,  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity  in  seeing  a  person  who  had 
afibrded  so  much  subject  for  public 
conversation. 

Chablrs  Coffet  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  but  in  what  year  or  place  he 
was  born  we  cannot  ascertain.  He  had 


no  great  share  of  original  genius,  but 
possessed  considerable  humour,  and  an 
aptitude  of applyingotherpeople'sideas, 
in  which  he  was  more  successful  than 
scrupulous.  He  wrote,  or  compiled, 
nine  dramatic  pieces,  all  of  the  operatic 
and  farcical  character;  their  names  and 
dates  of  production  are  as  follow : — 1. 
Southvoark  Fair,  or  the  Sheep'Shearm 
ijig,  1729;  2.  The  Beggar's  Wed^ng, 
1729;  3.  Phtebe,  or  the  Beggar,  1729; 
4.  The  Female  Parson,  or  the  Beau  in 
the  Suds,  1730  ;  5.  The  Devil  to  Pay, 
or  the  Wives  Metamorphosed,  1731  ;  6. 
A  Wife  and  no  Wife,  1732;  7.  The 
Boarding  School,  or  the  Sham  Cap* 
tain,  1733;  8.  The  Merry  Cobbler,  or 
the  Second  Part  of  the  Devil  to  Pay, 
1735;  and  9.  The  DevU  upon  Two 
Stichs,  or  the  Country  Beau,  1745. 
Of  these.  The  Devil  to  Pay  is  the  only 
one  that  met  with  decided  success,  and 
is  altogether  a  remarkable  perfor* 
mance.  It  has  kept  the  stage  ever  since, ' 
and,  not  many  years  ago,  became  the 
subject  of  a  very  successful  modern 
ballet,  entitled  Za  Diable  a  Quatre, 
In  the  construction  of  this  piece  Cofiey 
was  assisted  by  Mottley.  Few  trifling 
dramas  have  gone  through  such  a  suc- 
cession of  metamorphoses,  or  have  em- 
ployed,  at  different  times,  so  many 
hands.  The  plot,  a  very  absurd  and 
improbable  one,  is  borrowed  from  the 
story  of  "  Mopsa,"  in  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney's "  Arcadia."  On  this  foundation 
Thomas  Jevon,  assisted  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  Thomas  Shadwell,  constructed 
a  farce  called  The  Devil  of  a  Wfe,  or 
a  Comical  IVansformation,  acted  with 
great  success  at  Dorset  Oardens,  in 
1686,  1693,  and  1695.  Jevon,  who 
was  a  coinic  actor  and  dancing-mas. 
ter,  performed  Jobson,  the  Cobbler,  in 
his  own  farce,  with  considerable  ap- 
plause. Coffey's  alteration  was  pro- 
duced at  Drury-Lane,  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1731,  m  the  shape  of  a  ballad 
opera,  with  some  attractive  music.  The 
part  of  Nell  established  Mrs.  Clive*8 
reputation  (then  Miss  Raftor),  and 
obtained  for  her  an  increase  of  salary. 
Harper,  who  enacted  Jobson,  was 
equuiiy  fortunate.  Many  years  later 
Mrs.  Jordan  performed  Nell;  there 
are  yet  living  those  who  remember  her 
unrivalled  humour  and  vivacity.  The 
part  is  a  mere  outline,  but  in  her  hands 
It  became  a  portrait  glowing  with  the 
most  brilliant  colours.  Header,  lament 
if  she  died  before  you  were  bom ;  for, 
in  her  person*  2'haUa  trod  the  boards 
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in  living  identity,  and  in  her  merriest 
moods.  There  was  an  overwhelming 
torrent  of  fun,  a  broad- wheeled  power 
in  her  acting,  with  a  fascination  m  her 
clear,  ringing  laugh,  which  swept  down 
light  objections,  as  so  many  spiders' 
cobwebs,  and  would  have  compelled 
the  grim  features  of  Collier,  or  Cato 
the  Censor  himself,  to  relax  into  a 
sympathising  chuckle  of  delight.  There 
are  Spanish  and  Italian  proverbs, 
which  imply  that  travellers  who  have 
not  seen  Seville  and  Naples  are  objects 
of  compassion.  Those  lovers  of  the 
art  histrionic  who  have  only  heard  of 
Mrs.  Jordan  may  consider  themselves 
as  equally  unCbrtonate. 

Cof!ey  was  in  his  person  consider- 
ably deformed ;  but  he  had  none  of  the 
tetchy  sensitiveness  usually  attached  to 
that  calamity.  He  even  went  so  far 
on  the  other  side,  as  to  encourage  and 
join  in  any  raillery  on  himjelf.  He 
once  gave  a  marked  instance  of  this, 
by  performing  the  character  of  ^sop 
for  nis  own  benefit  in  Dublin ;  but,  on 
such  an  occasion,  the  prospect  of  gain 
may  have  superseded  the  dread  of 
ridicule.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  May, 
174d)  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard 
of  St.  Clement  Danes,  in  the  Strand  ; 
where  lie  also,  or  did  lie,  the  bones  of 
Mr.  JosephMiller,  of  facetious  memory. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  collect 
anything  like  evidence  to  show  that 
Henry  Caret — the  author  of  Chronoum 
hotonthohigos.  The  Dragon  of  Want- 
ley,  Nancy,  or  the  Parting  Lovers,  and 
other  ballad  operas,  popular  in  their 
day  —  was  either  born  in  Ireland, 
or  had  ever  resided  in  that  country. 
Both  points  have  been  sug^zested  as 
probable,  from  a  strong  resemblance 
between  certain  of  his  songs  and  some 
of  the  Irish  melodies.  Neither  can 
his  claims  to  the  disputed  authorship 
of  "  God  Save  the  Bang,"  words  and 
musicy  be  considered  a«  sufficiently  es. 


tablished  to  obtain  for  him  a  deciBive 
verdict.  He  had  undoubted  merit, 
both  as  a  musical  composer  and  writer, 
to  which  he  joined  the  qualities  of  an 
agreeable  companion  ;  yet  he  was  un- 
fortunate and  unhappy,  and  came  to 
an  untimely  end  by  his  own  hand,  in 
1743.  He  was  generally  reputed  to 
be  an  illegitimate  son  of  George  Ba- 
ville,  Marquis  of  Halifax. 

M'Namara  Morgan,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  a  member  of  the  honour- 
able society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  after- 
wards called  to  the  Irish  bar,  and 
practised  as  a  counsellor  in  the  courts 
of  justice  in  Dublin.  He  contracted  a 
close  friendship  with  Spranger  Barry, 
the  celebrated  actor,  through  whose 
influence  a  tragedy  of  his  called  PkUo^ 
elea,  founded  on  a  part  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  "  Arcadia,'*  was  brought  on 
the  stage,  at  Covent  Garden,  m  Ja- 
nuary,  1754  —  the  principal  charac- 
ters being  sustained  by  Barry  and 
Miss  Nossiter,  by  whose  exertions  it 
ran  through  nine  nights,  and  was  then 
consigned  to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Ca- 
pulets.  Assuredly  there  is  nothing  to 
recommend  its  resuscitation.  Morgan 
says  in  his  introductory  notice— *' The 
piece  is  entirely  original,  excepting  the 
assistance  I  had  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
whose  fable  I  was  obliged  to  alter  very 
considerably  to  render  it  dramatic."  In 
the  March  following,  Barry  agam  en- 
deavoured to  serve  nis  friend  by  bring- 
ing out  Florizel  and  Perdita,  or  the 
Sheep- Shearing,  a  condensed  altera- 
tion of  Shakspeare's  WiHter*$  T^g 
but  this  second  dramatic  attempt  waf 
not  destined  to  achieve  a  more  pernui* 
nent  vitality  tlian  the  first,  aUhougk 
Barry,  Shuter,  and  Miss  Nossiter  again 
contributed  their  aid.  Morgan  appears 
after  this  to  have  abandon^  all  couri« 
ship  of  the  Muses,  and  died  in  DubUn» 
in  1762. 

J.  W.  C. 
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THE  REPEEX£]>   VOW.^— A  FRJlOIfBirT. 
BT  MASr  O.  V.  MOMCK. 

Tnu. — Evening,    ScxNS-^a  Garden.    Ferdimakd  and  Aet«?b  tcalking  slowly 

to  and  fro, 

ABTRUR. 

Kat,  yoQ  but  mock  me,  Ferdinand ;  your  lot 
Is  fenced  from  all  life's  troubles.     How  can  you» 
The  favourite  of  Fortune,  speak  to  met 
An  outcast  from  her  smiles,  of  hope  and  patience  ? 
Have  I  not  toiled  ? — have  I  not  borne  enough  ? 
My  youth  is  fleetincr  by,  my  bright  dreams  fled ; 
And,  sickening  with  a  weary  hopelessness, 
I  see  the  vantage  ground  I  would  have  reached 
Receding  from  my  gaze. 

'Tis  well  to  talk 
Of  hope  to  me ;  you  speak  as  one  who  stands 
Safely  on  land,  and  shouts  above  the  storm 
To  the  poor  wretch  who  sees  the  shivering  plank 
He  clings  to  driving  on  a  frowning  rock, 
While  waves  and  winds  around  him  howl  his  dirge. 

FERDINAND. 

Hold,  Arthur,  do  not  wrong  me  ;  if  my  will 

Could  save  your  life  from  sorrow,  you  should  tread 

A  path  all  sunshine.     When  my  friends  were  few. 

Your  father  was  my  friend ;  bin  son  can  ask 

Nothing  within  my  reach,  and  fear  repulse. 

We  blame  our  fate,  and  lay  to  her  account 

The  evils  we  have  drawn  upon  ourselves. 

The  harder  are  our  trials,  the  more  need 

Have  we  for  trust  in  Him  who  guidetb  all. 

Kot  such  trust  us  the  infidel's,  who  saith— 

^*  Mashallah  1  I  will  sit  me  idly  down, 

Kor  strive  with  destiny." 

Arthur,  be  strong ; 

A  firm  and  righteous  purpose  hath  a  might 

Men  little  dream  of. 
AmT.— .Pray  you,  pardon  me ; 

Our  tongues  oft  speak  what  our  hearts  warrant  not. 

Twas  the  impatience  of  a  mind  that  glanced 

A  moment  enviously  on  your  lot — 

With  bitterness  and  scorn  upon  its  own. 

I  know  you  are  my  friend ;  but  it  is  hard 

To  feel  my  days  pass  from  me,  leaving  nought 

But  baffled,  fruitless  effort  in  their  track. 

Why  do  you  smile  ? 
Feb.— J.  smiled  to  think  of  one 

Who  bore  your  weight  of  care  an  hundred-fold ; 

He  had  one  sorrow  yon  have  never  known. 

Which  made  the  rest  seem  darker ; — he  had  lortd. 

And  seen  his  profi'ered  worship  cast  away 

As  almost  insult  by  the  worshipped  one. 

Yet  he  lived  on,  and  reached  a  height  that  you 

May  also  reach. 
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Abt.— Speak  to  me  of  bim,  then  I 

Tell  roc  how  fought,  how  conquered  he  I  The  tale 
May  give  roe  hope ;  and  while  that  charmer  speaks. 
Troubles  are  lightly  borne* 

Feb. — Well  1  be  it  so ; 

The  hour  is  fitting  for  the  retrospect 

Abt. — Proceed,  friend ;  I  am  eager  for  your  words. 

Feb.— .'T was  such  a  night  as  this,  soft  and  serene. 
The  dewy  twilignt  cool  and  silent  lay 
On  fell  and  forest ;  from  the  western  sky 
The  latest  flush  had  faded ;  an^  the  earth. 
The  parched  and  thirsty  earth,  that  all  day  long 
Had  wearied  for  the  dark  and  shadowy  night. 
Now  raised  her  languid  herbage  and  faint  floWrsi, 
And,  grateful  to  the  breeze  that  fanned  her  brow. 
Flung  on  his  wings  soft  odours  delicate 
From  hidden  stores  of  incense  which  the  sun 
Had  never  rifled. 

On  the  face  of  heaven 
A  light  gray  vapour  floated  dreamily. 
Mailing  the  summer  sky  more  softly  blue. 
And  resting  on  the  lowland  meadow  slopes. 
Till,  in  the  faint  light  of  the  pale  young  moon. 
They  looked  as  though  there  lay  a  heaving  sea,     ' 
Pathless  and  boundless,  with  white  spectral  mistas' 
Low  brooding  o*er  its  dim  and  hueless  waves.    • 
One  stood  alone  beneath  the  golden  stars 
That  strewed  the  dusky  robes  of  the  fair  night. 
He  heard  the  faint,  mysterious  whisperings 
From  the  wild  woodlands,  and  the  distant  voice 
Of  the. bright  mountain* stream  that  brawled  alon^ 
Fretted  to  foam  bv  roots  and  mossy  stones. 
And  severed  boughs  that  lay  across  its  bed. 
He  listened  to  the  stockdove's  tender  coo. 
Low  and  infrequent,  from  the  massive  beech,        ,^ 
Within  whose  shadows  lay  a  deeper  night.  *: 

And  then— his  heart  in  that  long  yearning  gaze^ 
He  turned  and  looked  upon  the  stately  walu        :,:. 
That  held  his  world.  ^  ,-. 

The  pillared  porticos. 
With  their  long  wreathed  festoons  or  leaves  and  bi^ids. 
Gleamed  white  and  ghostlike.    From  the  windo«l|f  shon^ 
No  ray  of  light ;  all  eyes  but  his  were  closed—     ' 
All  hearts  but  his  heaved  on  unconsciously. 

Abt.— And  his  ?  ,^ 

Feb.— Wild  j>assion  shook  its  inmost  core ;  .  [f. 

The  simoom  blast  of  anguish  and  despair 
Had  withered  hope.  ' , 

In  vain  the  gentle  wind,  . . 
Moist  with  the  falling  dews,  breathed  on  his  broif  ;<— 
The  fever  of  a  disappointed  life 

There  scorched  and  burned  ;  and  wild  and  pafiistoi&ate  words 
Welled  from  hb  trembling  lips. 

"I  go,*' he  said; 
"  Thou  wilt  not  miss  the  scorned  and  trampled  boy. 
Who  looks  his  last  upon  thy  dwelling-place. 
I  came,. none  heeded  me— no  heart  was  sad 
When  I  departed. 

And  I,  dreamin?  fool ! 
I  nursed  my  mad  imaginings,  forsooth ; 
I  dared  to  make  a  fair  and  holy  shrine 
Within  a  secret  chamber  of  my  hearty 
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And  there  I  throned  the  image  that  I  loved* 
And  there  I  hoarded  all  the  precious  thingf^ 
So  dear  and  priceless  to  my  frantic  ihought. 
What  were  my  treasures  ? 

Empty,  idle  dreams. 
Too  faithful  memories  of  passing  words. 
Which  had  no  meaning  save  what  I  bestowed*- 
Looks  from  those  dark,  soft  eyes,  sweet  fortive  smiles. 
And  sighs  but  half  repressed. 

I  thought  of  them. 
By  night  and  day,  till  my  mad  heart  had  grown 
Fi miliar  with  their  potent  witcheries. 
And  reason's  voice  was  silent  or  unheard. 
While  hope  sung  ever  soflly  to  mv  soul*- 
I  lived  in  dreams,  my  world  was  fairyland. 
Where  all  was  bloom  and  sunlight. 

Fatal  hour  I 
When  I  forgot  the  dark  and  rushing  gulf 
That  lay  between  my  life  and  its  proud  queen ! 
Oh,  that  I  could  recall  my  frenzied  words  I 
Oh,  that  I  could  forget  the  indignant  flush. 
The  upraised  brow,  the  curling,  scornful  lip, 
I  miffht  be— no,  not  happy — but,  at  least, 
I  had  not  felt  the  shame  and  agony 
Of  outraged  love  and  pride  that  sting  me  now. 
Had  but  her  voice  betrayed  the  faintest  tone 
Of  pity  for  the  true  and  earnest  love 
She  could  not  share ;  had  but  her  glance  grown  soft 
With  sorrow  for  the  ruin  of  my  hopes, 
I  had  borne  ever  with  me,  far  away. 
Her  worshipped  memory,  a  sacred  thing 
To  bless  the  lone  years  of  my  after  life. . 
But'  with  the  high  disdain  of  her  harsh  words. 
The  studied  coldness  of  her  parting  look. 
The  angel's  mask  dropt  down,  and  I  beheld 
That  icy  heart  in  all  its  haughtiness. 
O,  that  I  might  call  back  a  few  short  hours ! 
And  go,  my  cherished  secret  undisclosed ! 
How  could  I  think  that  she,  the  star  of  hopei 
The  light  of  life  to  suitors  numberless, 
W^hose  gold  and  noble  names  have  charms  for  h(sr-« 
Could  deign  to  look  on  me  I  save  as  the  sun. 
Whose  glorious  radiant  light  cannot  be  bid, 
X^oth  look  alike  upon  the  crimson  rose 
And  on  the  pale,  uprooted,  humble  weed. 
Which  lieth  trampled  in  the  public  way  ? 
Whv  did  I  not  remember  that  the  light 
Which  warms  and  blesses  the  rich  glowing  flowV/ 
Withers  for  ever  the  unworthy  weed? 
But  'tis  too  late  for  sorrow  and  regret ; 
Worthless  and  weak,  indeed,  must  bo  the  heart  . 
That  bursts  with  its  own  inward  agony. 
When  sorrow  and  misfortune  are  its  lot ; 
Ee  Mat  for  woman. 

Life  is  strong  in  me— 
I  cavnot  die-— I  may  not  dare  to  raise 
An  nfipious  handj  nuy,  a  rebellious  thought. 
Against  the  burden  of  a  life  I  prize  hot. 
I  must  live  on,  though  waste  and  barren  lies 
The  path  before  me. 

It  is  better  so : 
The  eagle  chooseth  for  his  dwelling  place 
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The  bleak  and  ragged  rocks,  whereon  the  dote 
Would  stanre  and  die. 

And  10,  within  my  helurtf . 
So  hard  and  frigid  now,  love  cannot  live ; 
But  theroy  Ambition,  soaring  to  the  skies. 
May  build  his  loftjr  eyry  in  the  waste. 
I  go  ;  but  if  man  ever  cleft  a  path 
.  To  fame  and  fortune^  that  wilt  I  too  dleavoy 
And  thou  shalt  hear  of  me» 

I  vow  it  here. 
Beneath  the  solemn  glory  of  the  n%ht. 
If  my  years  last  but  naif  the  allotted  ^pftn» 
I  mil  toil  on  and  on. 

Antfens-like, 
Gathering  strength  from  every  overthrow^ 
Till  I  compel  an  unkind  £ite  to  bend 
Obedient  to  my  will. 

Oh  then,  perchaned. 
Thy  heart  may  look  back  sadly  to  the  past. 
With  the  vain  wish  that  it  might  be  reealled. 
And  should  I  perish—. 

Well,  then,  all  were  o'er— 
A  namclesss  grave  in  some  far  distant  land. 
Or  a  wild  sepulchre  beneath  the  waves ; 
And  I'shall  be  at  peace,  where  hate  and  wrong 
Shall  have  no  power  to  wound.     Nay!  words  of  IdVe, 
Though  spoken  by  thy  sweet  and  scornful  lips^ 
Shall  fail  to  wake  in  me  one  answering  pulse." 

He  ceased — the  night  wind  rustled  the  dim  boaghi 

With  a  low,  meurnful  sigh  ;  the  craiking  rail 

Began  her  wild  and  desolate  summer  cry 

In  the  far  hollow ;  and  with  one  long  look, 

Given  unto  all  the  well-known,  long-loved  lights* 

He  turned  away ;  and  ere  another  night 

The  waters  of  the  ocean  heaved  and  foamed 

Around  the  ship  that  bore  him  from  her  home. 
Art. — Your  voice  is  tremulous,  your  glance  is  sofl— «• 

You  loved  him  then  ? 
Fer. — Arthur,  1  knew  him  well. 
Art. — Did  he  fulfil  his  vow?  did  he  forget. 

And  force  her  in  her  turn  to  mourn  for  hitikf 

Go  on,  I  pray  you,  I  would  know  his  fate. 

He  went,  you  said—what  then? 
Fer. — Be  patient,  boy. 

He  went ;  but  the  dark  shadow  on  his  heart 

Never  departed  thence ;  life*s  brightest  giAs 

Withered  beneath  it.     Fame  he  won  at  last* 

But  found  it  valueless ;  the  loud  applause 

Of  careless  thousands  hath  no  soothing  oharm^ 

When  the  one  heart  we  prixe  above  them  all 

Owns  not  a  thought  of  us  ;-~ 

His  early  dream 

Had  been  too  long,  too  fondly  nurst,  to  die 

At  one  repulse.     He  kept  his  first  love  pure ; 

Ever  before  him  was  her  lovely  face-^ 

Not  mockingly,  as  he  had  seen  it  last*-* 

But  fond,  and  tender,  with  a  gentle  light. 

Beaming  from  the  deep  eyes  upon  his  own. 

As  he  had  seen  it  in  his  dreammg  days. 
Art.— She  may  have  loved  him* 
Feb. — Thou  shalt  hear  anon* 
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Such  tears  as  men  shed  when  their  hearts  are  wning^ 

He  said,  *'  Why  did  I  live  ?  why  did  I  come 

To  see  this  change  ?    And  my  proud,  beauteons  love. 

Where,  where  is  she  ?" 

But  the  soft  wind  that  waved 

The  woodbine  wreaths  and  long  rose  sprays  without 

Upon  the  wall,  was  the  sole  sad  reply. 

Hopeless,  and  faint  with  grief,  he  sat  him  down 

Upon  the  window-sill,  where  she  had  sat. 

Nor  moved  till  the  full  moon  had  waned  away. 

And  left  the  lonely,  piteous  morning  star. 

Trembling  and  dim,  amid  the  shimmering  mists, 

A  solitary  watcher  in  the  sky. 

Then  he  departed.     Where  was  triumph  now  ? 

Could  all  his  greatness  humble  one  who  lay. 

Perchance,  at  rest  within  her  quiet  grave  ? 

His  memory  held  no  bitter  thoughts  of  her. 

Could  he  have  found  her  grave,  he  would  have  cast 

Him  down  beside  it  in  the  agony 

Of  fruitless  woe,  and  called  on  her  with  tears 

To  pardon  him. 

But  the  pale  morning  dawned^ 

And»  all  rebuked  and  mournful,  he  retumed« 

To  woo  forgetful ness  again,  in  vain. 
Art. — But  was  she  dead  ? 
Feb.— >Nay  I  one  wild  wintry  eve. 

When  cold  winds  sobbed  along  the  city  streets* 

And  sullied  snow  lay  on  the  sloping  roofs. 

When  shivering  homeless  wretches,  without  hope 

For  this  world  or  the  next,  crouched  on  the  flags. 

Beneath  cold  archways,  shrinking  from  the  blast-* 

Then  met  they  once  again. 

She  came  to  him. 

Unknowing  that  the  stern-browed,  haughty  man 

Was  the  scorned  lover  of  her  happ^  vouth ; 

And  though  her  fallen  fortunes,  bhghting  cares. 

And  more  than  all,  one  grief  she  kept  from  all. 

Had  scathed  her  beauty,  yet  he  knew  'twas  she  s 

He  knew  that  voice,  so  low  and  pleading  now* 

But  powerful  still  to  shake  his  iron  frame. 

And  make  him  tremble  as  a  woman  might. 
Art.— How  did  he  greet  her  ?  did  he  bid  her  know 

The  one  she  bad  so  slighted  ?    Wherefore  camo  she  ? 
Feb.— 'She  came  as  one  in  whom  long  misery 

And  sickness  nigh  to  death  had  quenched  all  pride  s 

She  sued  for  that  she  knew  his  word  could  grantt 

A  shelter  where  her  life  might  wear  away 

In  quiet. 
Art.— Then  he  spurned  her — did  he  not  ? 
Feb— Listen.     He  turned  to  her,  and  in  a  tone 

Stern  and  unfaltering  he  said,  *'  Look  up. 

Dost  thou  remember  me  ?" 

She  started  back. 

And  with  a  low  shriek  bowed  her  wasted  face 

Upon  her  poor,  thin  hands. 

Then  thus  she  spake :-« 

'*  Yes,  well  I  know  thee  now.     Reproach  me  not. 

Though  well  thou  may'st;  but  I  am  sunk  too  low 

For  thy  revenge.     Thou  hast  been  well  revenged. 

All,  all— -home,  kindred — all  but  my  good  name 

Is  lost  to  me !     I  would  not  owe  to  thee 

The  boon  of  public  charity  1    Farewell ! 
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Forgive  me  for  the  well- repented  pant — 

Be  merciful  in  this  1" 

**  I  do  forf        y 

Have  long  forgiven  thee,"  he  sai       ishe  spoke 

A  blessing  on  his  head,  and  tunied  to  go. 

With  one  more  sorrow  added  to  her  lot ; 

For  she  had  loved  him,  and  but  feigned  her  pride 

To  hide  her  love  for  one  whose  lowly  birtli 

Forbade  her  father's  child  to  own  her  choice. 

She  had  been  faithful  to  that  hidden  love. 

And  spumed  the  wealth  which  others  proffered  her 

^r  his  sake,  whom  she  long  had  thought  was  dead. 
Art. — Poor  helpless  thing  I  I  had  not  let  her  go  1 
Feb.— Nor  did  /. 

Art.—  You  I     Was  then  this  man  yourself? 

FsR.— Yes,  'twas  myself.    I  flung  me  at  her  feet, 

^  And  with  such  words  of  love  and  tenderness     < 

As'I  liad  Spoken  once — but  once  before-.. 

I  told  her  now  I  had  remembered  her  ; 

I  told  her  she  had  power  to  bless  my  life 

Qr  mak^  it  void.     She  was  the  judge  again 

Adit  the  suppliant.    I  held  her  hands, 

I  pray^  her  hear  me ;  but  the  while  I  spoke 

Her  faint  head  drooped,  her  failing  limbs  grew  weak«    • 

She  sunk  cold,  pale,  and  senseless  on  my  breast. 

True 'tis  for  long  she  would  not  hear  me  plead. 

She  said,  **  AVe  have  changed  places;  thou  art  greats 

And  rich,  and  honoured.     Once  I  spurned  thy  snit^ 

Ajid  shall  I  grant  it  now  that  thou  may'st  say 

flereafter,  *  'Twas  my  gold  that  made  thee  mine.' " 

But  love  lent  words  to  me  ;  the  past  ivas  past. 

And  buried,  and  forgotten. 
Art.— And  your  wife  ? 

The  smiling,  lovely,  gentle- voiced  dame 

I  saw  to-day,  is  she  your  early  love  ? 
Frr— i-The  same.     True,  all  the  world  must  own  her  fair ; 

But  I  alone  can  tell  what  loveliness 

Of  soul  and  mind,  nurtured  by  care  and  grie^ 

Have  spmns  from  out  the  ruins  of  her  pride 

To  give  me  hourly  cause  to  bless  my  lot. 


'■...^ 
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If  we  are  not  great  poets  just  at  pre- 
sent, we  arc,  beyond  all  question,  great 
rhymers.  If  the  higher  regions  of 
Parnassus  are  trodden  by  but  a  few, 
its  sides  and  base  are  thronged  with 
minstrels  of  very  various  powers.  Some 
climb  up  to  a  very  respectable  heiffht, 
singing  now  and  then  with  voices 
clear,  and  sweet,  and  strong ;  tasting 
of  the  Pierian  fount  before  it  has 
lost  all  its  heaven-flavoured  freshness ; 
some  ramble  in  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  hill,  gaining,  it  may  bo,  a  little 
spot  or  bower,  where  they  may  sit  and 
■mg  secure  from  falling,  as  they  are 
forbidden  to  rise  ;  and  others  —  and 
these  are  the  many — lie  ever  at  the 
base  of  the  hill,  amid  the  bushes 
and  the  brakes,  trilling  and  chirping 
and  twittering,  with  all  the  varied  in- 
tonations that  range  between  the  song 
of  the  thrush  and  the  chirp  of  the 
tom-tit.  Well,  let  them  all  sing  on, 
each  in  his  own  fashion,  and  with  the 
best  piping  that  his  throat  can  com- 
pass. Heaven  forbid  we  should  silence 
one  larynx,  provided  only  it  be  tuneful : 
but  that  element,  no  matter  how  fee- 
bly developed,  we  insist  on.  Let  us 
have  no  chattering  of  pies,  no  cawing 
of  crows,  no  screaming  of  jackdaws, 
no  hooting  of  owls.  With  this  re- 
servation, for  the  sake  of  our  ears,  wo 
shall  welcome,  according  to  tlieir  de- 
serts, every  note  from  the  wilds  and 
from  the  woodlands,  let  it  come  from 
"what  fowl  it  may  of  Bully  Bottom's 
eniuneration — 

**  The  ousel  cock  to  black  of  hue, 

With  orange  tawney  bill  ; 
The  throotle,  with  hi«  note  so  true  i 

The  wren,  with  little  quill  i 
The  flnch,  tlio  sparrow,  and  the  lark. 

The  plain -song  cuckoo  gray. 
Whose  note  full  many  a  man  doth  mark, 

And  dares  not  answer,  nay." 

Here  now  is  a  pile  of  books  poeti- 
cal lying  before  us,  in  proof  of  the 
cantatory  propensities  of  the  age.  We 
suppose  in  all  times  men  and  women 
.wrote  verses,  and  read  what  they  wrote 
to  admiring  auditories.  And  many  a 
one  thought  rhymes,  and  carried  them 
during  painful    lunations,    and    died 


without  having  brought  them  forth ; 
for  there  was  no  obstetric  printing- 
press,  and  Lucina  was  not  ready  to 
come  at  every  call,  in  the  shape  of  a 
facile  publisher  of  a  shilling  volume, 
containing  some  two  hundred  pages, 
of  indifferent  paper.  But  now-a-days 
the  operation  of  printing  and  publish- 
ing  is  quite  as  easy  as  that  of  writing 
—easier,  we  should  say,  if  we  were  to 
ludge  from  the  rigidity  of  the  lines,  as 
laboured  as  if  furnace-wrought,  which 
we  meet  in  some  of  the  volumes  which 
it  is  our  fortune  to  peruse.  And  there- 
fore it  is,  we  presume,  that  there  are 
more  overt  acts  of  poetry  committed 
on  the  highways  of  hterature  in  these 
present  times,  than  heretofore,  though 
It  may  be,  that  secret  conspiracies  and 
treasonable  practices  against  the  Muses 
were  as  rife  in  the  days  gone  by.  Come, 
then,  let  us  have  them  all  up  before  us, 
now  that  we  have  taken  them  in  the 
manner,  and  pass  sentence  upon  them 
according  to  their  deserts  ;  and  if,  in 
our  sentence,  we  shall  dispose  of  some 
of  them  with  scant  ceremony,  it  may 
be  that  they  have  the  more  reason  to 
be  well  contented  with  the  measure  of 
justice  that  time  and  space  have  en- 
abled us  to  accord  them. 

The  first  volume  that  comes  to  our 
hand  is  one  wherein  the  author  has 
committed  himself  before  the  public, 
and  come  within  our  judicial  reach  in 
the  double  capacity  of  poet  and  pain- 
tcr.*  The  combination  is  a  natural 
one  ;  and  perhaps  the  wonder  is,  that 
we  find  it  existing  so  rarely.  Every 
poet  must  paint  with  the  pen ;  every 
painter  is  a  brush-poet.  It  may  be,  and 
it  often  is,  that  the  mechanUm  of  the 
hand  fails  the  former,  and  that  of  the 
tongue  fails  the  latter.  That  alone  pre- 
vents the  union  of  intellectual  quali- 
ties,  which  must  exist,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  in  each  ;  exhibiting  itself 
materially  to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear, 
as  it  has  done  in  Michelangelo  and 
Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee,  and  others 
whom  we  could  name.  Mr.  William 
Bell  Scott  combines  those  gifts  in  a 
measure  sufficiently  large  to  have  cn- 
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abled  hiin  to  present  na  with  a  very 
pretty  and  a  very  readable  volume ; 
and  tliough  he  has  been  somewhat  too 
chary  of  his  pencil,  the  few  illustra- 
tions in  the  book  are  well  conceived 
and  poetical.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  picturesque  is  a  promineuttiletiient 
in  his  verses,  and  he  paints  life,  wh^i- 
ther  still  or  animate,  forcibly  and  feel* 
ingly.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  hi* 
powers  in  each  way,  and  found  in  the 
same  poem  ;-^ 

"  The  violets 
Are  jttflt  as  thick  as  ever,  aod  beneath 
TIks  rooty  sand- bank  thoas  white  embeis 

oliow 
A  gypsy's  bivouac  has  but  late  beea  here. 
And  thei^e  U  this  old  village,  with  its  wide 
Irregular  path,  its  rattiiug  streamlet  bridged 
Before  each  cottage  with  loose  planks  qt 

stones, 
And  all  the  geese  and  docks  that  have  no 

fear 
Of  strang|Bf%  fBbt  wide  smith's  shop  aud  the 

Whose  grey  stone  roof  is  within  reach  of 

hand. 
A  fit  place  for  an  artist  to  be  reared, 
Not  a  great  Master,  whose  vast  toils  unshared 
Add  to  the  riches  of  the  world,  rebuild 
God's  house,  and  clothe  with  prophets  walls 

and  roof. 
Defending  cities  as  a  pastime ;  such 
We  have  not!    but  the  homelier  heartier 

hand 
That  gives  us  landscapes  with  their  rustics* 

lives. 
There  is  his  forbears'  house;    none  other 

claims 
Such  garden,  ground,  and  wicket. 


Straight  through  the  wicket  passed  they,  and 

before 
The  pent- roofed  door  stood  knocking  —  all 

was  still — 
Through  the  lov^  parlour  window  books  were 

seen 
Upon  the  little  settle ;  and  some  pots 
With  flowers ;  a  birdcage  hung,  too,  without 

song, 
Close  to  the  window ;  round  them  noontide 

glowed 
So  handsomely ;  the  leaves  were  every  one 
Glistening  and  quivering ;  and  the  hosts  of 

gnaU 
Wove  in  the  shades ;  but  all  within  seemed 

dark 
And  dead.    A  quick  light  foot  is  heard,  and 

there, 
Before  them  stood  a  maiden  in  the  shine 
That  fell  upon  her  chesnut  hair  like  fire. 

"  How  winsome  fair  she  was,  'tis  hard  to  tell  I 
For  she  was  strong  and  straight,  like   a 
young  elm, 


/  And  without  fear,  although  she  halted  there, 
Answering  with  coy  eyes  turned  toward  the 
ground. 

•  •  •  •  • 

'*  Her  tall  neck  was  tinged 
With  brown,  and  bore  her  siuall  liaad  lightly, 

like 
The  head  of  a  giraffe ;  her  safilron  jupe 
Tied  loosely  o'er  the  bosom,  lell  in  foIdiB 
Over  her  lithe  w^aist, — but,  as  hath  been  said. 
How  winsome  fair  ^e  was  'twas  hard  to  telL 
I  might  describe  her  from  the  head  succincty 
Even  to  the  high-arched  instep  of  her  foo^ 
And  all  in  vain ; — the  sincere  soul,  the  ftjQ 
Yet  homely  harmony  she  bore  with  her. 
Moved  me  like  the  first  sight  of  the  sea. 
And  made  me  think  of  old  queens,  Guene* 

vere, 
Or  maid  Rowena  with  her  *  waes-hell,'  or 
Aslauga,  whom  the  6ea-king  chaneed  upon, 
Keeping  her  sheep  beside  Norse  waves,  the 

while 
She  made  her  matin  mirror  in  the  stream.** 

This  is  very  unaffected,  as  well  as 
very  true  painting.  One  sees  the  scene 
before  him,  and  looks  upon  the  maidea 
till  he  has  her  form  familiar  to  his 
mind's  eye :  such  a  maid  as  every 
man  who  has  loitered  for  a  week  about 
a  retired  English  village  has  seen  once, 
at  least,  in  his  life.  The  portraiture  of 
another  country  girl  is  taken,  in  a  suc- 
cession of  pictures,  from  the  child  of 
eight  years  old  to  the  dying  and  de- 
ranged woman,  whose  years  may  not 
be  told.  The  story  is  broug:ht  out 
with  sufficient  distinctness  to  oe  un- 
derstood, yet  not  too  strongly  to  over- 
crowd the  picture.  A  sad  story — in- 
nocence, thoughtlessness,  trustfulness, 
folly,  sin,  misery  and  death.  We  should, 
gladly  give  the  whole  of  this  poem* 
could  we  afford  space  for  it.  We  are 
unwillinor  to  mar  it  by  an  extract  or 
two.  His  first  love,  at  sixteen,  is 
thus  suggested,  rather  than  detailed,  in 
the  following  song :— 

"  I've  come  o'er  the  fields  to  meet  thee,  lass, 
O'er  the  misty  meadows  green ; 

Before  the  sun  has  dried  the  grass, 
Or  the  earliest  lark  was  seen. 

*'  I've  come  through  the  lye  to  meet  thet» 
lass, 

All  through  the  rye-rigs  deep ; 
Before  the  cloud  from  the  hill  might  pass, — 

While  the  plover  is  fast  asleep. 

"  My  father's  wains  are  on  the  highway. 
We  will  meet  them  by  the  tree, 

And  ride  to  the  town,  so  blithe  aud  gay. 
In  each  other's  oompaoy. 
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**  Then  dip  thy  face  in  the  water  clear, 
Lave  it  o'er  thy  shoulders  fair ; 

And  quickly  lace  thy  bodice,  dear, 
And  snood  up  thy  parted  hair. 

•*  For  IVe  come  through  the  rye  to  meet 
thee,  lass, 

0*er  the  misty  meadows  green, 
Before  the  cloud  from  the  hill  might  pass, 

Before  plover  or  lark  was  seen." 

But  she  passes  away  from  her  native 
Tillage,  and  from  her  rustic  lover,  to  a 
city  and  to  a  trade ;  and  her  song  at 
three-and-twenty  is  a  sad  contrast  to 
that  of  her  lover's  :— 

"  Bring  me  wine  at  eventide. 

Aid  poppy-juice  to-morrow ! 
Can  I  forget  the  courtly  pride. 
Or  go  to  bed  with  sorrow  ? 

"  They  called  me  Marian  the  knave, 

Marian  the  fortunate ! 
How  kind  unto  the  woman-slave 
To  bid  her  thank  her  fate. 

"  Bring  me  wine !  it  may  not  bo 
That  I  throw  up  the  game. 
Nor  sink  to  scorn  contentedly 

With  a  brain  and  a  heart  of  flame. 

'*  I  am  forsaken :  not  a  wheel 

Rings  on  the  causeway-stones ; 
Bring  wine !  in  laughter  let  me  reel. 
Lest  the  vile  may  say — she  moans. 

"  Bring  me  wine  at  eventide, 

And  poppy-juice  to-morrow ! 
Shall  I  forget  the  days  of  pride, 
Or  go  to  bed  with  sorrow  ? 


i» 


Let  us  pass  to  the  last  scene  in  Uio 
hospital  — . 

"A  whitewashed  chamber  wide  and  long, 
With  unscreened  pallets  placed  in  rows. 
Each  tenanted  by  pain. 
In  the  first  a  grey-haired  woman,  tho* 
Still  almost  youthful :  in  the  next 
A  girl  with  yellow  teeth  and  eyes, 
And  lips  as  blue  as  heaven  ! 
One  form  is  there  we  have  marked  before, 
AVhosc    merriment  we  have  heard.     My 

God! 
And  }ct  perhaps  'tis  her  best  bourne : 
She  shall  not  live  to  fight  with  dogs 
For  bones  on  the  nightly  causeway. 
Or  gather  ashes  thrifty  wives 
May  fling  from  their  hearthstones. 
She  may  die!  the  board  is  sawn 
And  blackened,  and  the  turf 
Is  soon  rent  up  to  lay  her  down : 


While  forms  as  fair,  as  gleesome  heartS| 
As  blindly  shall  succeed  her, — ^place 
Their  feet  whero  she  hath  trod, — amid 
Like  laughter  shut  their  eyes, — and  then 
Fill  this  her  mattress,  thus,  with  shavea 
crowns." 

We  have  a  strong  suspicion  that 
Mr.  Scott  has  a  leaning  towards  pre. 
raphaelitism  as  an  artist,  as  he  certainly 
has  a  corresponding  tendency,  to  work 
up,  with  minute  touches,  tiie  fore, 
ground  of  his  rhythm-pictures.  Wood, 
stock  Maze,  a  very  sweet  poem  by 
the  way,  justifies  our  observations. 
The  illustration  of  the  fiiir  Rosamond 
in  her  bower  might  win  an  approTing 
smile  from  Mr.  Millais ;  and  here  are  a 
few  stanzas  of  the  [)oem  in  good  keep* 
injg  with  the  painting,  and  executed 
with  care,  and  well  finished  :.— 

*'  I  lean  my  faint  heart  agunst  this  tree 

Whereon  he  hath  carved  my  name, 
I  hold  me  up  by  this  fkir  bent  boagfai 

For  he  held  once  by  the  same; 
But  every  thing  here  is  dank  and  cold, 

The  daisies  have  sickly  eyes, 
The  clouds  like  ghosts  down  into  my  prison 
Look  from  the  barred-out  skies. 

Oh  the  shower  and  the  snnahioa 

every  day 
Pass  and  pass,  be  ye  sad,  be  y 
gay. 

**  I  tune  my  lute  and  I  straight  forget, 
Though  it  weighs  down  my  nedc,  woe*8 
me. 
Till  it  feebly  moans  to  the  sharp  short  gnsts 

Aye  rushing  from  tree  to  tree. 
Often  that  single  redbreast  comes 

To  the  sill  where  my  Jesu  stands, 
I  speak  to  him  as  to  a  child,  he  flies, 
Afraid  of  these  poor  thin  hands ! 

Oh  the  leaves,  brown,  ydUm; 

and  red,  still  fall 
Fall  and  fall  over  chordnraid 
and  hall." 

Amongst  the  authors  with  whom  we 
have  of  late  years  made  acquaintanoe^ 
there  arc  few  who  have  impressed  as 
more  favourably  than  Matthew  Ar- 
nold.*^ If  he  clings  a  little  too  tena- 
ciously to  old  classic  models,  it  is  be- 
cause the  make  of  his  mind  seems  to 
be  essentially  sympathetic  with  the 
Greek  classic,  and  his  thoughts  take 
shape  and  colour,  not  by  an  effort^  but 
spontaneously  from  the  epio,  the  dnu 
ma,  and  the  idyl.  On  a  former  oc- 
casion we  expressed  our  high  sense  of 
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Mr.  Arnold's  poetical  abilities;  and 
the  volume  now  before  us,  while  it 
justifies  our  estimate,  fully  sustains  his 
reputation.  In  this  second  series  we 
have  few  of  the  faults  which  we  al- 
luded to  in  his  first  volume.  He  does 
not  become  conmionplace  in  his  sim- 
plicity,  nor  incomprehensible  in  his 
reachings  after  the  sublime.  For  this 
reason  we  look  upon  "  Balder  "  as  sn- 
perior  to  **  Sohrab  andRustum/'  as  a 
whole ;  though  we  are  disposed  to  say 
there  are  some  detached  passives  of 
greater  beauty  in  the  latter.  This  su- 
periority  we  believe  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure,  to  be  attributed  to  the  selection 
of  a  subject  for  the  latter  more  suit- 
able for  the  form  and  the  colouring  of 
the  old  epic  of  the  Greeks  than  was  the 
former.  The  simple,  yet  grand  my- 
tholo^  of  the  old  Icelandic  bards,  such 
as  it  IS  exhibited  in  the  Scandinavian 
Eddas,  is  singularly  suited  for  the  epic 
such  as  Homer  would  have  built  up. 
The  demigods  of  the  Asar  race,  such 
as  they  are  portrayed  in  the  Halls  of 
Valhalla  and  the  City  of  Asgard,  the 
deeds  of  personal  prowess,  the  tales  of 
love«  the  wars,  the  oanquets,  the  strug. 
gle  between  the  everlasting  principles 
of  antagonism  of  good  and  evil,  pre- 
sent as  fine  materials  as  the  gods  of  the 
Greek  myth,  while  they  touch  our 
own  sympathies  more  efiectually.  The 
fine  epics  of  the  great  modem  Scald 
of  Denmark^  Adam  Ohlenschlceger^ 
have  demonstrated  this  fact. 

The  subject  of  Balder  is  an  admir- 
able one  for  an  epic  episode.  The 
incidents  of  the  tale  are  highly  dnu 
matic.  By  the  way  we  may  observe^ 
that  the  curious  reader  will  find  these 
at  large  in  the  latter  or  prosaic  Edda, 
the  composition  of  the  celebrated  Ice- 
landic historian  Snorro  Sorleson,  who 
flourished  in  the  end  of  the  twelflh, 
and  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  they  have  furnished  to 
Ohlenschlceger  the  materials  ofa  trage- 
dy, with  choruses  after  the  Greek  style. 
It  is  likely  that  Mr.  Arnold  may  have 
been  guided,  in  part,  by  this  tragedy, 
though  he  does  not  allude  to  either  au- 
thor. At  all  events,  he  has  followed 
the  mythology  of  Sorleson  with  great 
fidelity,  and  given  us  a  very  finished 
eompositioii,  whose  beauty  will  scarcely 
be  appreciated  upon  a  single  perusjil. 
In  a  poem  so  equally  sustained  through- 
out, \vc  are  scarce  able  to  make  any 
]>ariiculur  selection.  Any  passage  will 
exliibit   the   structure    and   character 


of  the  piece,  and  the  vigour  of  the 
composition.  Let  us  take  the  first 
we  meet.  Hermod,  on  Odin*s  horee, 
Sleipner,  seeks  the  abode  of  Hela,  to 
demand  the  restitution  of  Balder :-« 

**Bat  northward  Hermod   rode,  the  way 

below: 
And  o*er  a  darksome  tract,  which  knows  no 

sun, 
Bat  by  the  blotted  light  of  stars,  he  far^d ; 
And   he  came  down  to  Ocean's   northern 

strand 
At  the  drear  ice,  beyond  the  Giants*  home : 
Thence  on  he  journey'd  o'er  the  fields  of  ioe 
Still  north,  until  he  met  a  stretching  wall 
Barring  his  way,  and  in  the  wall  a  grate. 
Then  he  dismounted,   and  drew  tight  the 

girths, 
On  the  smooth  ice,  of  Sleipner,  Odin's  horse, 
And  made  him  leap  the  grate,  and  came 

within. 
And  he  beheld  spread  round  him  Hela*f 

realm, 
The  pkins  of  Niflbeim,  where  dwell  the 

dead, 
And  heard  the  thunder  of  the  streams  of 

HelL 
For  near  the  wall  the  river  of  Roaring  flows, 
Outmost :  the  others  near  the  centre  run — 
The  Storm,  the  Abyss,  the  Howlmg,  and 

the  Pain : 
These  flow  by  Hela*s  throne,  and  near  their 

spring. 
And  from  the  dark  flock'd  up  the  shadowy 

tribes: 
And  as  the  swallows  crowd  the  bolmsh-beds 
Of  some  clear  river,  issuing  from  a  lake. 
On  autumn  days,  bnefore  they  cross  the  sea; 
And  to  each  bulrush-crest  a  swallow  hangs 
Swinging,  and  others  skim  the  river  streams, 
And  their  quick  twittering  fills  the  banks 

and  shores — 
So  around  Hermod  swarm'd  the  twittering 

ghosts. 
Women,  and  infants,  and  young  men  who 

died 
Too  soon  for  fame,  with  white  ungraven 

sheilds ; 
And  old  men,  known  to  Glory,  but  their  star 
Betray'd  them,  and  of  wasting  age  they  died, 
Not  wounds :  yet,  dying,  they  their  armour 

wore. 
And  uow  have  chief  regard  in  Hcla's  realm. 
Behind  flock'd  wrangling  up  a  piteous  crew, 
Greeted  of  none,  disfeatured  and  forlorn — 
Cowards,  who  were  in  sloughs  interr'd  alive : 
And  rouud  them  still  the  wattled  hurdles 

hung 
Wherewith  they  stamp'd  them  down,  and 

trod  tiiem  deep, 
To  hide  tiieir  shameful  memory  from  men.** 

^Ir.  Arnold  is  very  successful  in  his 
similes,  and  understands  thoroughly 
their  value.  Here  is  one  singularly 
felicitous :— 
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"Nor  yet  could  Hennod  sec  bis  brotbcr*!} 

face, 
For  it  grew  dark ;  but  Hoder  touchM  his  arm : 
Aud  as  a  spray  of  honeysuckle  flowers 
Brushes  across  a  tired  traveller's  face 
Who  shuffles  through  the  deep  dew-moisten'd 

dusty 
On  a  May  evening,  in  the  darkened  lanes, 
And  starts  him,  that  he  thinks  a  ghost  went 

by- 
So  Hoder  bruah*d  by  Hermod*s  side." 

The  disappointment  of  Hermod  when 
the  fhiit  of  nis  long  labotrr  is  snatched 
from  hiniy  at  the  moment  when  sue- 
cess  seems  achieved,  is  thus  happily 
figured:— 

'*And  as  seafaring  men,  who  long  have 

wrought 
In  the  great  deep  for  gain,  at  last  come 

home, 
And  towards  evening  see  the  headlands  rise 
Of  their  own  country,  and  can  clear  descry 
A  fire  of  wither'd  furze  which  boys  have  lit 
Upon  the  clifis,  or  smoke  of  burning  weeds 
Out  of  a  tiird  field  inland :  —  then  the  wind 
Catches  them,  and  drives  out  again  to  sea : 
And  they  go  long  days  tossing  up  and  down 
Over  the  grey  sea  ri(]^es ;  and  the  glimpse 
Of  port  they  had  makes  bitterer  far  their 

toil- 
So  the  Gods*  cross  was  bitterer  for  their  joy." 

The  lyrical  pieces  in  this  volume  are 
very  finished,  and  some  of  them  re- 
plete with  vigorous  thinking.  The 
£»uried  Life  expresses  profound  psy- 
chological truth,  in  verse  of  great  har- 
mony. What  in  its  way  can  be  finer 
than  the  following,  both  in  philosophy 
and  language?— 

'*But  often,  in  the  worid's  moat  crowded 

streets, 
But  often,  in  the  din  of  strife, 
There  rises  an  unspeakable  desire 
After  the  knowledge  of  our  buried  life, 
A  thirst  to  spend  our  Are  and  restless  force 
In  tracking  out  our  true,  original  course ; 
A  longing  to  inquire 

Into  the  mystery  of  this  heart  that  beats 
So  wild,  so  deep  in  us,  to  know 
Whence  our  thoughts  come  and  where  they 

go- 
And  many  a  man  in  his  own  breast  then 

delves', 
But  deep  enough,  alas,  none  ever  mines : 
And  we  have  been  on  many  thousand  lines. 
And  we  have  shown   on  each  talent  and 

Ijower, 
But  hardly  have  we,  for  one  little  hour. 
Been  on  our  own  line,  have  we  been  our- 
selves ; 
Hardly  had  skill  to  utter  one  of  ail 
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our  breast, 
But  they  course  on  for  ever  miexpreaB''d. 
And  long  we  tiy  in  vain  to  speak  and  act 
Our  hidden  self^  and  what  we  say  and  do 
Is  eloquent,  is  well — but  *tis  not  true: 
And  then  we  will  no  more  be  rack*d 
With  inward  striving,  and  demand 
Of  all  the  thousand  nothings  of  the  Iiottr 
Their  stupif^ing  power ; 
Ah  yes,  and  they  benamb  ui  at  ov  etf  : 
Tet  still,  from  time  to  tinev  vague  'vuit 

forlorn, 
From  the  soul's  subterranean  depth  npbtra* 
As  from  an  indefinitely  distant  land, 
Come  airs,  and  floating  echoes,  and  eonvey 
A  melancholy  into  all  our  day. 

"Only — but  this  is  rare — 
When  a  beloved  hand  is  laid  in  onra, 
When,  jaded  with  the  rush  and  glare 
Of  the  interminable  hoars, 
Our  eyes  can  In  another's  eyes  read  dear, 
When  our  worid-deafen'd  ear 
Is  by  the  tones  of  a  lov'd  voice  otreMfdy-u 
A  bolt  is  shot  back  somewhere  i&«  our 

breast 
And  a  lost  pulse  of  feeling  stirs  again : 
The  eye  sinks  inward,  vaA  the  heart  liea 

plain, 
And  what  we  mean,  we  say,  and  what  w» 

would,  we  know. 
A  man  becomes  aware  of  his  llfb*k  flow, 
And  hears  its  winding  munmur,  and  he  seev 
The  meadows  where  it  glides^  the  smi,  Che^ 

breeze; 

**  And  there  arrives  a  lull  in  the  hoi  rmm 
Wherein  he  doth  for  ever  chaae 
That  flying  and  elusive  shadow,  BeiC 
An  air  of  coolness  plays  upon  his  face, 
And  an  unwonted  calm  pervades  hie  brents 

And  then  he  thinks  he  knows 
The  Hills  where  his  life  rose, 
And  the  Sea  where  it  goes.** 

Some  half-dozen  shorter  pieces^  eiw 
titled  *' Faded  Leaves/'  have  both  thd 
passion  and  the  tenderness  of  love  la 
them.     Hero  is  one  :— 

SEPARATION. 

*tStop — Not  to  me,  at  this  bitter  dspartiD^ 
Speak  of  the  sure  consolations  of  Time. 

Fre^  be  the  wound,  stUl-renew*d  be  its 
smarting. 
So  but  thy  image  endure  in  its  prime. 

"But,   if   the  steadfast  commandment  of 
Nature 
Wills  that  remembrance  should  always 
decay ; 
If  the  lovM   form  and  the  decp-cherishcd 
feature 
Must,  when  unseeu,  from  the  soul  ikde 
away<^ 
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^He  ki  no  half-effiic'd  metnoriirs  cumber  I 
Fled,  fled  at  once,  be  all  vestige  of  thee — 

Deep  be  the  darkness,  and   still  be  the 
slamber — 
Dead  be  the  Paat  and  its  phantoms  to  mo ! 

**Then,  when  we  meet,  and  thy  look  strays 
towardsma. 
Scanning  my  iaoe  and  the  changes  wrought 


IfZo,  let  UM  aay,  U  this  Stranger  regards  me, 
WUk  Ae  girty  ^fet,  and  the  lovely  brawn 
hairr 

Matthew  Arnold  is  a  true  poet,  and 
one  who,  while  he  feels  and  seeks  to 
write  up  to  the  divine  gift  of  poesy, 
dkdams  not  to  bestow  laborious  care 
iipon  the  structure  and  mechanism  of 
his  verses,  lie  writes  in  that  pure, 
vigorous  English,  with  which  the  name 
of  Arnold  is  so  thoroughly  identified. 
With  a  few  exceptions — and  these  are 
scarcely  visible  in  this  latter  volume — 
great  erudition  is  controlled,  and  di- 
rected by  a  fine  taste  and  a  solid  and 
sedate  judgment.  We  believe  that  he 
18  one  of  the  few  amongst  the  English 
poetical  writers  of  our  own  day,  who, 
while  they  do  not  occupy  the  highest 
reaches  of  the  poetic  realms,  is  hkely 
to  live  beyond  his  own  generation. 

Here  comes  a  little  volume,  quaintly 
printed  in  orthodox  mediajval  type, 
such  as  Parker  and  Masters  delight 
to  impnnt  with.  The  title,  too,  is  a 
quaint  and  sententious  one — ''The 
Angel  in  the  House."*  In  its  arrange- 
ments and  construction,  it  looks  as 
old-fashioned  as  if  it  were  indited  by 
worthy  George  Herbert :  —  prologues 
and  accompaniments,  and  sentences 
and  idyls,  all  smacking  not  a  little  of 
affectation.  Well,  let  us  look  into  it. 
We  will  wager  a  small  sum  it  is  writ- 
tSen  by  some  orthodox  Churchman — 
one  who  understands  all  the  poetic 
charm*  and  beauty,  and  dignity  of  a 
well-ordered  parish  church,  and  a  well- 
ordered  parson-life ;  just  such  an  one 
as  was  Geoge  Herbert  himself.  It  pro- 
fesses, as  we  learn  from  the  prologue, 
to  be  the  history  of  the  writer's  court- 
ship, marriage,  and  wedded  life  ;  and 
**  The  Angel  in  the  House  "  is  the  wife 
of  the  author.  In  style,  in  sentiment,  in 
vigour  of  thought,  in  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing, in  purity  of  passion,  and  withal, 
in  nervous,  simple,  Saxon  speech,  we 
have  not,  of  late,  met  with  many  poems 


to  8tu*pas8  ''  The  Angel  in  the  House ;" 
and  we  can  most  heartilv  pardon  an 
affectation  which,  afler  all,  harmonises 
well  with  the  quaintness  of  the  coul- 
position.     Vaughan  is  one  who— 

"  With  College  laurels  three  times  (»x>wned, 
And  other  annual  honour  won,'' 

had  still  pressed  forward  in  his  literary 
careeer,  and— 


C( 


Hod  not  stopped,  as  some  men  had, 
At  Wrangler  and  Prize-Poet." 


He  returns,  after  an  absence,  to  the 
house  of  his  guardian,  the  Dean  i^^ 

"  Once  more  I  came  to  Sarum  Close^ 

With  joy  half  memory,  half  desire. 
And  breathed  the  sunny  wind  that  rose 

And  blew  the  shadows  o'er  the  Spire^ 
And  toss'd  the  lilac's  scented  plumes, 

And  sway'd  the  chestnut's  thousand  con^ 
And  fill'd  my  nostrils  with  perfumes, 

And  shaped  the  clouds  in  waifs  and  Eones, 
And  wafted  down  the  serious  strain 

Of  Sarum  bells,  when,  true  to  time, 
I  reach'd  the  Dean's,  with  heart  and  braia 

Tiiat  trembled  to  the  trembling  chime.** 

The  Dean's  three  daughters  have 
grown  up  into  womanhood,  and  are 
thus  well  described : — 

**  Was  this  her  eldest,  Honor,  the  prude 

Who  would  not  let  me  pull  the  swing ; 
Who,  kiss'd  at  Christmas,  call'd  me  rude, 

And  sobb'd  alone,  and  would  not  sing  ? 
How  changed !     In  shape  no  more  a  Giaoe^ 

But  Venus;  milder  than  the  dove : 
Her  mother^s  air,  her  Norman  face, 

Her  large  sweet  eyes,  clear  lakes  of  love* 
Mary  I  knew.     In  former  time. 

Ailing  and  pale,  she  thought  that  blisa 
Was  only  for  a  better  clime, 

And,  heavenly  overmuch,  scomM  this. 
I,  rash  with  theories  of  the  right. 

Which  stretch'd  the  tether  of  my  creed, 
But  did  not  break  it,  held  delight 

Half  discipline.     We  disagreed. 
She  told  the  Dean  I  wanted  grace. 

Now  she  was  kiudest  of  the  three, 
And  two  wild  roses  deck'd  her  face. 

And,  what!  was  this  my  Mildred,  she 
To  herself  and  all  a  sweet  surprise  ? 

My  Pet,  who  romp'd  and  roU'd  a  hoop  ? 
I  W(»nder'(l  where  those  daisy  eyes 

Had    fuund    their    touching    curve    and 
droop." 

The  girls  seem  each  for  the  moment 
to  influence  the  poet's  fancy,   but  Ho- 
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noria  fkermanently  fixes  his  heart.  And 
80,  when  he  has  sounded  the  deeps  of 
his  own  spirit,  ere  yet  he  has  disclosed 
his  passion,  he — 

**  Rode  slow  toward  home,  my  breast 
A  load  of  joy  and  tender  care." 

And  then  follows  a  passage  in  which 
the  ennobling  and  sanctifying  influences 
of  a  high-placed  love  are  portrayed  with 
a  felicitous  tenderness  :— 

"  Then  to  ray  room 

I  went,  and  closed  and  locked  the  door, 
And  cast  myself  down  on  my  bed, 

And  tliere,  with  many  a  blissful  tear, 
I  vow'd  to  love  and  pray'd  to  wed 

The  maiden  who  bad  grown  so  dear ; 
Thanked  God  who  had  set  her  in  my  path'; 

And  promised,  as  I  hoped  to  win, 
I  never  would  sully  my  fiuth 

By  the  least  selfishness  or  sin ; 
Whatever  in  her  sight  Td  seem 

I'd  really  be ;  I'd  never  blend 
With  my  delight  in  her  a  dream 

Twould  change  her  cheek  to  comprehend  ; 
And,  if  she  wished  it,  Td  prefer 

Another's  to  my  own  success, 
And  always  seek  the  best  for  her, 

With  unofficioos  tenderness. 

**  Rifling,  I  breathed  a  brighter  clime. 

And  found  myself  all  self  above, 
And,  with  a  charity  sublime. 

Contemned  not  those  who  did  not  love  ; 
And  I  could  not  but  feel  that  then 

I  shone  with  something  of  her  grace, 
And  went  forth  to  my  fellow  men 

My  commendation  in  my  face." 

Then  comes  the  proposal  to  the  Dean ; 
the  acceptance  that  still  leaves  all  to 
the  choice  of  the  girl ;  and  at  length 
the  moment  comes  for  the  disclosure 
to  Honoria^  long  delayed  :— 

**  Till  once,  throvgh  hines  returning  late, 

Her  laughing  sisters  lugg*d  behind ; 
And,  ere  we  reached  her  father's  gate, 

We  paused  with  one  presentient  mind ; 
And,  in  the  dim  and  perfumed  mist. 

Their  coming  stay'd,  who,  blithe  and  free, 
And  very  women,  loved  to  assist 

A  lover's  opportunity. 

"  Twice  rose,  twice  died  my  trembling  word : 

The  faint  and  frail  Cathedral  chimes 
Spake  time  in  music,  and  we  heard 

The  chafers  rustling  in  tlie  lines. 
Her  dress,  that  touched  me  where  I  stood  ; 

The  warmth  of  her  confided  arm ; 
Her  bosom's  gentle  neighbourhood  ; 

Her  pleasure  in  her  power  to  charm  ; 


Her  look,  her  love,  her  form,  her  toudi. 

The  least  scem\l  moet  by  blissful  tarn. 
Blissful  but  that  it  pleased  too  much, 

And  taught  the  wayward  seal  to  yearn. 
It  was  as  if  a  harp  with  wires 

Was  traversed  by  the  breath  I  drew ; 
And,  oh !  sweet  meeting  of  desires. 

She,  answering,  own'd  that  she  loved  too.** 

The  quotations  which  we  have  already 
made  prove  the  author  to  be  a  man  of 
fine  thoughtful  feeling,  which  he  has 
the  faculty  of  expressing  with  singular 
grace  and  a  sweet  simplicity.  We 
have  observed  the  affectation  of  senten- 
tiousness  which  is  to  be  found  through 
the  volume.  We  scarce  know  how  to 
quarrel  with  this,  as  it  is  manifestly 
introduced  with  a  design  to  relieve  the 
other  portions  of  the  poem,  whose  con- 
tinuity it  breaks.  Here  is  a  pretty 
conceit,  wrought  out  with  ekborated 
primness:—. 

*'  Love,  kiss*d  by  Wisdom,   makes   twice 
Love, 

And  Wisdom  is,  through  lovhig,  wise : 
Let  Dove  and  Snake,  and  Snake  and  Dore^ 

This  Wisdom's  be,  that  Love's  devke. 

**  lis  truth  (although  this  truth's  a  star 
Too  deep-enskied  for  all  to  see), 

As  Poets  of  grammar.  Lovers  are 
The  well-heads  of  morality. 

"  *  Keep  measure  in  love  ?'  More  light  befidl 
Thy  sanctity,  and  make  it  less ! 

Be  sure  I  will  not  love  at  all 

Where  I  may  not  love  with  ezoess.** 

There  is  profund  truth  in  this.  Not 
less  true  is  the  following,  though  its 
truth  lies  more  on  the  surface^  and  is 
less  sententiously  expressed  :— 

*^  He  safely  walks  in  darkest  ways, 
Whose  youth  is  lighted  from  above, 

Where,  through  the  senses*  silvery  haze, 
Dawns  the  veil'd  moon  of  nuptial  love, 

•*  Who  is  the  Happy  Husband  ?    He 
Who,  scanning  his  uuwedded  life, 

Tlianks  Heaven,  with  a  conscience  Aree^ 
'Twas  faithful  to  his  future  Wife.'* 

One  passage  more,  and  we  shall  be 
done.  I'he  picture  is,  perhaps,  some- 
what  overcharged  1  the  average  lot  of 
woman's  married  life  is,  we  beueve,  far 
other  :— 

**  Man  must  be  pleased ;  but  liim  to  please 
Is  woinau'ri  pleasure :  down  the  gulf 

Of  liis  condoled  necessities 
She  casts  lier  best,  she  tiings  henelf : 
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How  often  flings  for  nonght  I  and  yokes 

Her  heart  to  an  icicle  or  whim, 
Whose  each  impatient  word  provokes 

Another,  not  from  her,  but  him ; 
While  she,  too  gentle  even  to  force 

His  penitence  by  kind  replies. 
Waits  by,  expecting  his  remorse, 

With  pardon  in  her  pitying  eyes. 
And  if  he  at  last,  by  shame  oppressed, 

A  OHnfortable  word  confers. 
She  leans  and  weeps  against  his  breast. 

And  seems  to  think  the  sin  was  hers : 
And  while  his  love  has  any  life, 

Or  any  eye  to  see  her  charms, 
At  any  time,  she*s  still  his  wife, 

Dearly  devoted  to  his  arms. 
She  loves  with  love  that  cannot  tire ; 

And  if,  ah  woe !  she  loves  alone. 
Through  pasrionate  duty  love  flames  higher, 

Ab  grass  grows  taller  round  a  stone." 

This  Yolume  is  full  of  fine  thinking 
and  fine  writing.  It  deals  not  with 
the  metaphysical  nor  the  incompre- 
hensible; but  it  reads  and  expounds 
the  heart's  histories  with  a  power  and 
truth  that  will  seize  upon  the  feelings, 
and  commend  themselves  to  the  intel- 
lect. **  The  Angel  in  the  House  *'  is, 
in  poetry,  somewhat  the  same  as  the 
**  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  is  in  prose — 
passionate,  yet  delicate,  full  of  fine 
natural  touches  that  evoke  our  best 
feeling  and  sympathies;  and  withal, 
there  is  throughout  a  sweet,  fresh  odour 
of  spirituality  and  holiness  that  makes 
one  feel  how  love  is,  at  the  same  time, 
one  of  the  sublimest  portions  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  most  exquisite  function 
of  the  senses. 

If  quantity  were  the  sole  test  of  ex- 
oellence,  the  author  of  ''Biblical 
Sketches  and  Hymns  "*  might  claim  a 
very  high  place  in  literature.  But 
somehow  the  world  has  discovered — and 
that  many  a  lone  age  ago — that  quality 

f>es  the  best  diance  of  immortality, 
he  jewel  is  indestructible,  when  the 
coal  serves  but  the  purpose  of  an  hour, 
and  is  consumed  in  the  using.  A  frag- 
ment  or  two  has  preserved  the  memory 
of  Sappho  for  ever,  while  the  very 
names  of  those  who  have  written  their 
hundreds  of  lines,  ''  stans  pede  in  uno,** 
are  forgotten.  The  lady  who  has  com- 
p<Med  me  volume  before  us,  and  which 
exceeds  500  pages  of  closely  printed 
verse,  tells  us,  "that  many  of  the 
pieces  were  composed  at  a  very  child- 
ish age,  under  discouragements  of 
various  kinds."     We  see  no  reason  to 


doubt  the  assertion ;  though  what  a 
lady  considers  a  **  very  childish  age," 
we  no  more  pretend  to  understand 
than  what  she  would  call  old  age.  The 
sex  have  very  unsettled  notions  on 
these  subjects.  For  a  child,  however, 
the^  are  creditable  compositions.  But, 
while  we  congratulate  the  authoress  on 
having  disembarrassed  herself  of  one 
of  the  conditions  under  which  she 
wrote  —  namely,  her  childishness  — .  wo 
are  not  sure  that  we  should  congratu- 
late  her  on  having  relieved  herself  of 
the  other.  The  discouragements  have 
vanished  also.  Friends — whose  friend- 
ship in  such  a  case  is  always  ques- 
tionable, and  whose  opinions  are  never 
of  the  slightest  importance  to  the  read- 
ers— have,  by  their  '*  earnest  solicita- 
tion,'' become  answerable  to  the  public 
for  the  present  volume. 

We  confess  ourselves  to  be  spe- 
cially intolerant  to  the  pleas  so  con- 
stantly put  forward  in  extenuation  of 
faults  01  composition.  Youth,  inexpe- 
rience, haste, — these  are  not  reasons  to 
influence  the  critic  in  his  judgment, 
though  they  are  excellent  reasons  to  do 
what  they  fail  to  do — namely,  to  deter 
the  author  from  publishing  what  he 
has  so  written.  A  bad  piece  of  me- 
chanism b  not  the  better,  or  the  more 
saleable,  because  it  is  made  by  a  young 
hand.  The  buyer,  if  he  has  given 
full  price  for  it,  has  a  right  to  grumble, 
and  all  the  more  that  the  young  hand 
has  brought  it  into  the  market.  We 
do  not  mean  these  observations  to  ap- 
ply with  more  force  to  the  authoress 
under  consideration  than  to  a  thou- 
sand others.  Indeed,  while  we  can- 
not call  the  compositions  before  us 
poetry  —  a  designation,  by  the  way» 
which  the  writer  modestly  abstains 
from  using  —  we  are  quite  justified  in 
conceding  to  them  the  merit  of  very 
good  language  and  very  smooth  versi- 
fication, whife  there  is  throughout  evi- 
dence of  good  taste  and  good  feeling. 
But  they  want  originality  of  thought ; 
indeed,  they  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
little  else  than  narrative  and  descrip. 
tive  sketches  of  events  and  scenes 
which  we  find  in  the  Bible ;  and,  for 
ourselves,  we  confess  that  we  prefer  to 
read  them  in  the  language  of  Holy 
Writ  rather  than  in  rhythmical  para- 
phrases. Some  of  the  sketches  are, 
nowever,     very    pleasingly     written. 
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Cyrus  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  best ; 
here  are  the  opening  verses  ;— 

"  The  golden  sun  had  passed  from  the  broad 

west, 
And  the  deep  perfume  of  a  millioD  flowers 
Spread  on  the  dews  descending  on  earth^s 

breast, 
Bathing  with  mcense  rich  her  hanging 

bowers; 
And  on  the  glorious  city  closing  night 
Mantled  her  fountain-squares  and  columned 

site. 

'*  And  on  the  many  villages  which  lay 
In  quiet  beauty  on  Euphrates'  bank, 

The  shadows  rested  of  departed  day ; 
And  low  sad  murmurs  on  the  spirit  sank, 

Of  voices  blent  in  song  to  the  stringed  lyre, 

As  Jndah  joined  in  praise  her  evening  choir/' 

These  are  very  poUahed  lines,  and  a 
very  prettj  pictare,  and  the  volume 
abounds  with  such  as  these ;  but  they 
are  only  the  mechanism  of  poetry,  not 
the  spirit.  If  the  authoress  shall  meet 
any  one  possessed  of  great  thoughts, 
with  an  mability  of  expressing  them  in 
suitable  language,  we  recommend  her 
to  establish  a  partnership ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  the  firm  will  produce  poems 
Chat  shall  live  for  ages. 

Mrs.  Mary  Benn  is  a  lady  of  some 
learning  and  decided  genius,  as  we 
have  observed  on  a  former  occasion  ; 
but  she  wears  her  learning  with  the 
ostentation  of  a  holiday  suit,  and  not 
with  the  graceful  ease  of  an  evcry-day 
garment.  The  titlepage  of  her  for- 
mer  volume    was    ornamented    with 


Greek  and  Latin  qnotationa^  The 
present  one*  is  decorated,  in  compli- 
ment of  course  to  the  diildren  of 
Israel,  with  two  Hebrew  words  from 
Exodus,  which,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers  who  have  not  attuned  unto 
the  heights  of  Oriental  languages,  we 
shall  write  in  English  character— Je- 
hovah nissi,  meaning,  "  the  Lord  my 
banner,"  a  motto,  the  peculiar  apjHro- 
priateness  of  which  we  do  not  per- 
ceive. There  are  aome  veiy  ▼igorooi 
and  very  sweet  lays  throngfaoat  this 
little  volume,  thoash  aome  of  the  ob- 
servations upon  uiIb  description  of 
poetry  which  we  have  made  in  n- 
tation  to  the  ''  Biblical  Sketdies  "  ai«, 
to  a  certain  extent,  applicable  to  the 
''Lays  of  the  Hebrews."  Amonest 
the  **  Other  Poems,"  which,  upon  the 
whole,  are  inferior  to  those  upon  Scrip- 
tural subjects,  we  select  one,  not  ii 
being  the  best,  but  because  the  au- 
thoress has  thought  proper  to  dress  in 
an  English  garb  a  short  poeni»  wiuoh 
she  gave  in  Latin  in  her  former  volume* 
We  may  be  allowed  to  compliment 
Mrs.  Benn,  at  her  own  expense,  by 
saying,  that  we  think,  upon  tne  whole, 
the  Latin  is  superior  to  the  English 
version,  or  rather  paraphrase.  The  for- 
mer is  more  condensed  and  forcible; 
and  the  latter  has,  to  our  taste  at  least* 
the  somewhat  equivocal  merit  of  bring- 
ing out  the  youns  Lreland  antipathy  to 
Britannia,  whi<£  was  onl^  vaguoly 
shadowed  forth  in  the  Latin,  in  very 
emphatic  and  unambiguous  teems  :— 


"TO   MY   LUTB. 

**  Of  all  that  once  warbled  and  wantoned  around  me, 
Thee  only,  sweet  shell  of  my  spirit,  I  see ; 
Still  come,  as  of  yore,  when  in  chiklbood  you  ibond  me, 
To  sob  to  my  sorrow,  or  ring  to  my  glee. 

"  When  the'bosoms  that  pilbw'd  my  young  head  are  obanged, 
When  Hope  b  fallacious,  and  Death  is  too  true ; 
When  the  fickle  are  flown,  and  the  cold  are  estranged, 
One  chord  is  unbroken  that  links  me  to  you ! 

**  Companions  in  exile,  in  doubt,  and  in  sadness. 

We  roam  through  the  corn-fields  and  vales  of  the  foe ; 
lie  may  reap  his  bright  harvest  in  pride  and  in  gladness ; — 
Ilia  wealth  is  our  want,  and  his  wetd  is  our  woe. 

■**  With  the  lance  of  the  victor  he  crushed  us  and  ground  us ; 
With  the  whip  of  the  master  he  lashes  us  still ; 
And  the  chain  that  he  wrapped  in  past  ages  around  us, 
Is  but  slackened  to  make  us  the  tools  of  his  will ! 


*  "  Lays  of  the  Hebrews,  and  other  Poems.**    By  Mary  Benn.    London  :  Joseph  Masters. 
X)i^  blih :  James  McGIashan.    1854. 
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^  But  speak  to  my  voice :  tis  the  feeble  that  slnmbeni ; 
Thou  never  ahalt  hang  on  Britannia's  proad  oak  ; 
Can  the  chain  her  own  hveezes  that  ommb  to  our  mmbers, 
Or  crash  into  sflenoe  the  hearts  that  she  broke  ? 

'<  Yes ;  restore,  though  in  seeming,  the  voices  I  cherishM 
When  hope  is  exUnct,  to  deception  we  ding ; 
Cold,  cold,  is  my  hearthstone,  my  children  have  perish'd, 
But  their  last  dying  tones  are  embalmed  on  thy  string  I ' 


WHile  we  are  occapied  with  the 
fktr  sex,  we  shall  dispose  of  a  small 
▼olome  that  solicits  our  attention.  It 
iSy  we  belieye,  the  production  of  a 
young  lady,  and  one  which  gives  pro- 
mise of  much  better  things,  when  the 
judgment  is  matured  and  the  ima- 
gination regulated  b;^  years.  Miss 
£mma  Tatham  has  given  us  a  second 
edition  of  her  poems,  consisting  of  the 
"  Dream  of  Pythagoras,"  and  several 
other  pieces.*  Throughout  they  evi- 
dence genius  and  power.  The  imagi- 
native faculty  is  evidently  very  domi- 
nant— indeed,  we  would  say  rather  in 
superabundance ;  and  some  of  the 
compositions  have  the  fault  so  common 
with  young  writers,  a  redundant  ver- 
bosity, which  seeks  to  overlay  a  fine 
thought  with  a  multitude  of  words. 
Miss  Tatham  must  be  vigilant  of  her 
own  powers;  she  must  not  let  them 
become  her  masters,  but  make  them 
her  ministers,  if  she  would  achieve 
something  which  may,  in  the  higher 
sense,  be  called  a  poem.  The  '*  Dream 
of  Pythagoras,"  which  is  the  principal 
piece,  is  full  of  fine  fancies,  and  not 
free  from  a  few  conceits ;  but  it  is  vi- 
gorous, high-toned,  and  high-coloured. 
The  following  passage  has  great  beau- 
ty ;  it  describes  the  soul  of  the  philo- 
sophic, in  one  of  its  transmigrations,  as 
a  dewdrop :— . 

"  Then,  once  more, 
My  life  was  joyous,  for  the  kindly  sun 
Carried  me  up  into  the  firmament, 
And  hung  me  in  a  rainbow,  and  my  soul 
Was  robed  in  seven  bright  colours,  and  be- 
came 
A  jewel  in  the  sky.     So  did  I  leam 
The  first  great  lessons ;  mark  ye  them,  my 

sons. 
Obedience  is  nobility ;  and  meek 
Humility  is  glory ;  self  alone 
Is  base ;    and  pride  is  pain ;    patience    is 

power; 
Beneficence  is  bliss.    And  now  first  brought 
To  know  myself  and  feel  my  littleness, 
I  was  to  leam  wiiat  greatness  is  prepared 


For  virtuous  souls,  what  mighty  war  they 

wage, 
What  vast  impossibilities  o'ercome, 
What  kingdoms,  and  infinitude  of  love, 
And  harmony,  and  never-ending  joy. 
And  converse  and  communion  with  the  grsat 
And  glorious  Mind  unlmown, — ore  given  to 

high 
And  godlike  sonls ! 

**  Therdbre  tiie  wMa  aMiBg 
And  shook  me  from  the  rainbow  where  I 

hung, 
Into  the  depths  of  ocean  ;  then  I  dived 
Down  to  the  coral  citadels,  and  roved 
Through  crystal  mazea,  among  pearls  and 

gems. 
And  lovely  buried  creatures,  who  had  sunk 
To  find  the  jewel  of  eternal  Gfc. 
Sweet  babes  I  saw  clasp'd  in  their  mothers* 

arms; 
Kings  of  the  north,  eadi  with  his   oozy 

crown; 
Pale  maidens,  with  their  golden  streaming 

hair 
Floating  in  solemn  beauty,  calm  and  still, 
In  the  deep,  silent,  tideless  wave ;  I  saw 
Toung  beauteons  boys  washed  down  f]t>m 

reeling  masts 
Hfy  sudden  storm ;  and  brothers  sleeping  soft, 
Lock*d  in  each  others'  arms ;  and  countless 

wealth. 
And  curling  weed,  and  treasnr'd  knots  of 

hair. 
And  mouldering  masts,  and  giant  hulls  ^t 

sank 
With  thunder  sobbing ;  and  blue  palaces 
Where  moonbeams,  hand  in  hand,  did-  dahoe 

with  me 
To  the  soft  music  of  the  surging  shells, 
Where  all  else  was  at  rest.** 

The  **  Tempest  Hymn  *•  is  teeming' 
with  fine  ima^s  and  bold  thought^* 
but  its  power  is  impaired  by  that  ver- 
bosity of  which  we  nave  spoken.  We 
would  ask  Miss  Tatham  to  read  this-, 
and  some  other  of  her  pieces,  and  com. 

?arc  them  with  the  107th  and  similar 
'salras,  and  she  will  feel  impressed 
how  closely  sublimity  of  thought  is  al* 
lied  to  simplicity  of  language.  A  worse 
fault  still,  18  using  words  of  which  the 
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best  that  can  be  said  is,  that  they  are 
meaningless :  if  they  mean  anything 
on  the  occasion,  they  border  on  the 
nonsensical.  Tlius,  in  her  Invocation, 
she  speaks  of  "  rapture's  tears  upon 
the  rambow's  arch  ;"  and  in  a  few  hnes 
afterwards,  ''on  clouds  of  storm  in 
rapturous  blackness."  What  is  the 
meaning  of  rapture  here? — does  it  mean 
the  same  thing  in  both  places  ? — does  it 
mean  anything  in  either?  Is  it  not  sim- 
ply a  big,  round,  sonorous  word,  such 
as  "  the  Poet  Bunn  "  would  stick  into 
an  opera  song  to  eke  out  the  measure  ? 
Use  the  knife«  Miss  Tatham  — >  use  the 
knife  with  an  unsparing  hand ;  and  if 
you  ever  come  to  a  third  edition,  as  we 
hope  you  will,  cut  out  your  adjectives 
and  expletives  boldly,  and  depend  upon 


it  your  poems  will  strike  their  roots 
more  deeply  into  the  heart  for  being 
pollarded  in  the  head. 

If  Mr.  W.  S.  Sandes  is  not  destined 
to  occupy  a  place  amongst  the  highest 
order  of  poetical  writers,  his  volume  * 
entitles  him  to  a  very  respectable  one. 
He  writes  with  feeling  and  taste,  and 
his  verse  exhibits  great  care  and  po- 
lish. Occasionally,  too,  he  thinks  re- 
markably well,  though  in  general  his 
mind  travels  in  beaten  tracks.  "  Night 
Dreams  "  is  a  well-sustained  series  of 
fine  thoughts  expressed  in  very  har- 
monious verse,  and  not  without  a  oo- 
louring  of  poetic  fancy  blending  with 
its  phiiosopny.  Here  are  a  few  stanxas, 
which  are  no  more  than  a  fiur  average 
specimen  of  the  whole  :— 


*'  Does  the  hour  of  midnight  sommon  yoar  dark  shadows  fh>m  the  shore 
Where  lifers  broken  hopes  take  refuge,  when  they  bloom  on  earth  no  more? 
Come  ye  to  take  poossession,  night  dreams,  for  a  little  space, 
Of  the  heart  whose  ruin'd  garden  once  had  been  your  dwelliug-place ; 
Or  explore  ye  soil  befitting,  wherein  love  may  sow  its  seeds, 
With  mysterious  mighty  promptings,  destined  to  grow  up  to  deeds  ? 
In  the  daylight,  when  our  reason  rules  us  waking,  are  ye  near, 
In  your  incorporeal  essence,  though  your  voice  we  cannot  hear  ? 
Speak  ye  to  us,  though  our  senses,  bound  to  elements  of  clay, 
Cannot  comprehend  the  import  of  the  lessons  ye  convey  ? 
When  a  shudder  falls  upon  us,  and  we  feel  the  tingling  blood 
Pause  and  leap  aside,  and  onward  rush  with  swiftly-heightened  flood  ;— 
When  the  skin  with  sudden  terror  creeps  we  know  not  how  or  why, 
As  if  what  we  dare  not  look  on  were  in  horror  sweeping  by ; — 
AVhen  the  pulse  with  startled  flutter  trembles,  and  each  separate  hair 
Twines,  as  if  around  our  temples  living  things  were  writhing  there  ;•-« 
Is  it  that  the  mortal  instinct  of  our  nature  takes  alarm. 
Bowing  down,  and  paying  homage  to  the  waving  of  your  arm? 
Gifted  with  a  life  we  know  not,  recognise  not,  stoop  ye,  then. 
To  attempt  a  closer  contact  with  the  shrinking  souls  of  men.** 


Sonnet-writing  is  not  the  author's 
forte,  though  he  ventures  on  six-and- 
twenty  of  them.  We  know  few  things 
more  difficult  to  write  successfully  than 
a  sonnet.  It  should  be  a  highly -finish- 
ed picture,  with  only  one  thought  con- 
densed, and  yet  complete,  with  few,  if 
any,  accessorial  ideas  to  mar  its  pro- 
minence. We  are  quite  aware  that 
there  are  good  sonnets  that  deviate 
from  this  principle,  but  we  think  they 
would  have  been  better  still  had  they 
adhered  to  it.  Some  of  Mr.  Sandes's 
sonnets  have  this  fault.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  fifth ;  there  seems  to  be  no 
prominent  idea  in  it,  and  we  should  be 
at  a  loss  to  give  it  a  title.  Still,  some 
of  those  compositions  are  pretty  and 
poetical,  as  this,  for  instance : — 


*^  Let  no  vaulted  arches  overspreading 
Shrine  my  corpse  beneath  their  gargeomM 

pride. 
Let  no  marble  floor  resound  the  treading^ 
Rung  by  mourners  round  my  coflbi's  dde. 
Let  no  rich  cathedral  window*8  sashes 
Frame  my  monument  with  storied  hnes. 
May  the  stars  shine  bright  above  my  ashe^ 
And   my  grave-stone   glisten    with  Uis 

dews! 
I  have  ever  sought  to  link,  while  living^ 
Nature  to  the  purposes  of  mau ; 
I  would  be  her  debtor  still  for  giving 
l^Iy  remains  what  resting-place  she  can. 
Fold  me,  then,  O  mother,  to  thy  heart ; 
Let  me  lie  down  there  when  life  shall 

part!" 

To  philosophise  appears  the  function 
of  Mr.  Sandes's  muse,  and  he  has  dealt 
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but  sparingly  in  the  lyrical.  We  wish 
he  had  given  us  a  few  such  pieces,  and 
we  fancy  he  could  have  done  so.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  melody  in  his  versifi- 
cation, and  no  want  of  the  faculty  of 
minstrelsy.  He  has,  however,  told 
one  or  two  tales  with  a  good  deal  of 
pathos.  *'  Love  and  Sorrow  "  is  the 
best  thing  in  this  way  in  the  volume, 
and  is,  indeed,  singularly  sweet,  and 
full  of  fine  touches  of  feeling.  « Italia  " 
is  a  bold  theme  to  adventure  upon  after 
Byron  and  Rogers  ;  nevertheless,  Mr. 
Sandes  has  walked  in  a  path  of  his 
own,  and  gives  expression  to  some 
good  thoughts  such  as  these  :— 

**  Each  individual  mind  contains  a  clue. 
That,  foUow'd  through  life's  labyrinthine 

maze. 
Ensures  success  by  making  us  pursue 
Our  own  peculiar  path  through  error's  haze. 
It  points  unerringly  direct  and  true : 
The  faultless  Indication  it  conveys. 
Instinct  with  inspiration  firom  on  high, 
Marks  out  the  certain  road  to  travel  by. 

"  The  secrets  of  the  souVs  initiation 
Into  self-knowledge  cannot  be  reveafd. 
Each  man  must  fathom,  through  his  own 

probation, 
Depths  that    from  others'   searchings   lie 

conceaVd. 
His  gathered  debt  of  awful  expiation. 
Whose  character  remains  a  volume  seal'd, 
Unstudied  by  himself,  may  be  delay'd, 
But  must  in  full  discharge  be  one  day  paid.** 

We  wish  Mr.  Sandes  success,  and 
we  think  he  deserves  it. 

Mr.  Gerrardf  has  discovered  the 
mode  of  cutting  lines  into  lengths  of  va- 
rious sorts,  and  thinks  he  writes  poetry. 
We  have  not  found  in  **  Clytia  "  any 
other  element  of  the  divine  art.  Had 
he  written  the  piece  all  the  way  across 
the  page,  without  reference  to  the 
number  of  words  in  the  line,  we  would 
have  pronounced  the  prose  unexcep- 
tionable in  point  of  language,  and  unex. 
ceptionable  prose  we  pronounce  it  still 
to  be,  notwithstanding  the  author's  at- 
tempt to  disguise  it.  The  other  pieces 
in  the  volume  have  little  for  us  to  com- 
mend, and  as  little  to  censure.  We 
are  nothing  the  better  and  nothing  the 
worse  of  perusing  them  all,  and  we 
think  it  would  be  just  as  easy  to  write 
the  volume  as  to  read  it. 

An  impression  Las  been  very  gene- 


rally prevalent  for  many  years  past, 
that  "The  harp  that  once  through 
Tara's  hall  the  soul  of  music  shed," 
was  in  a  very  ruinous  condition — that  it 
was  hanging  upon  the  walls  of  that 
ancient  abode  of  kingly  magnificence 
(though  that  anybodv  in  our  days  has 
seen  either  walls  or  harp,  is  not  a  well 
authenticated  fact),  and  that  from  time 
to  time  the  twang  of  a  breaking  string 
was  heard  o*  nights.  For  this  notion, 
we  believe,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  is  an- 
swerable.  We  are  happy  to  announce 
that,  during  the  last  year,  the  aforesaid 
harp  has  been  recovered,  and  refurbish. 
ed,restrung,  and  rethrummed,with  sin- 
gular effect,  by  a  native  artist,  who  has 
sung  to  its  accompaniment,  in  no  less 
than  twelve  cantos,  a  poem  entitled 
"  The  Sceptre  of  Tara."t 

The  minstrel  has  been  singularly  un. 
fortunate  in  the  manner  in  whidi  his 
son^  has  been  printed.  K  his  own 
ability  to  write  be  at  all  questionable* 
there  is  no  question  at  all  of  the  ina- 
bility to  spell  of  some  one  connected 
with  the  production  of  the  poem. 
Whether  this  be  the  minstrel,  the  com- 
positor, or  the  reader  for  the  press« 
we  shall  not  take  upon  us  to  decide ; 
but  so  ample  and  amusing  an  erratum 
page  of  ingenious  blunders  we  have 
rarely  seen  m  modern  times.  Taking 
the  poem  and  the  printing  together* 
we  can  almost  imagine  that  the  min- 
strel produced  the  former  sponta- 
neously,  by  sweeping  his  hand  wildly 
along  the  strings  of  "  the  broken  harp  " 
without  intending  to  produce  anythmg 
in  particular  but  just  a  species  of  bardic 
voluntary;  while  the  printer,  animated 
by  a  similar  freedom,  flung  the  types 
together  at  random.  There  is  one  re- 
markable characteristic  of  the  min- 
strelsy under  our  consideration— 'name- 
ly, that  it  delighteth  in  alliteration* 
which,  we  presume,  is  analagous  to 
striking  unisons  upon  the  harp,  and 
produces  a  very  fine  effect. 

Thus  he  opens  with  a  twang  of  li- 
quids that  is  quite  mellifluous — 

"  Lord  of  our  land,  of  light  and  life,  and  aU.** 

Then  comes  an  alliteration  of  conso- 
nants by  way  of  relief— 

"  That  burst  to  being  at  thy  bounteous  call" 


t  "  Clytia,  and  other  Poems."     By  G.  Gerrard.     London:  Boeworth.     1854. 
X  **  The  Scpptre  of  Tara ;  or,  the  Two  Queens."    Dublin :  Milliken.     1854. 
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And  again^  in  tbe  5th  canto — 
^'  If  e*er  your  rocks  rang  back  the  wail  of 


war. 


If  eV>r  with   blood  bedewed  yonr  fertile 
fields— 

And  a  little  farther  on,  there  is  an  ex- 
hibition of  this  art  in  its  highest  state 
of  development,  as  fullowa — 

^^From  soft  adieus  to  fields  where  battles 

bum 
We  foia   had  dashed    unblooded    blades 
afar." 

We  know  of  but  one  poet  who  has 
ever  attained  to  a  higher  degree  of  ex- 
cellence in  this  species  of  composition, 
and,  we  trust,  the  minstrel  will  consi. 
der  it  no  disparagement  to  have  been 
surpassed  by  Shakspearc  in  the  me- 
morable prologue  to  Pyramug  an4 
Thisbe^ 

"  Whereat  with  blade,  with  bloody  blameftil 

blade 
He  bravely  broached  hh   bloody,    boiling 
breast." 

Bat  let  that  pass.  The  bard  a^ks  with 
great  candour,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  9th  canto,  as  if  the  light  had 
only  then  dawned  upon  his  mind — 

"  Why  do  I  thus  mine  idle  notes  prolong, 
And  vainly  musing,  think  1  utter  song  ?" 

We  most  solemnly  protest  we  are 
unable  to  answer  the  qnestion,  and  had 
been  disposed  to  ask  it  ere  we  had 
read  half-a-dozen  pages.  It  is  really 
an  almost  interminable  piece  of  harp- 
ing which  shouhl  have  never  been  be- 
gun. You  may  stop  the  grinding  of 
an  itinerant  organist :  you  may  bribe 
him  to  silence,  or  force  him  to  move  on 
from  your  door ;  but  what  are  you  to 
do  with  a  bard  whom  you  have  no  op- 
portunity to  reason  with,  and  no  power 
to  hand  over  to  the  police  ? 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Robert  Bums, 
it  has  been  the  fashion  with  shal- 
low-pated  people  to  think  that  to 
write  a  slang  song,  with  a  dash  of 
drunken  sentiment  or  vulgarity,  in 
crabbed  Scotch,  is  to  write  poetry.  To 
imitate  the  faults  and  the  faihngs  of 
poor  "Hob  the  Ranter,"  is  not  to  follow 


his  genius.  As  well  might  one  take  a 
mantle  and  soil  it  with  beer-sops  and 
stains  of  whiskey- toddy,  and  fancy  it 
was  the  mantle  of  hnn  who  wrote 
"Mary  in  Heaven."  Under  some 
such  delusion,  somebody  has  produced 
the  volume  before  us.*  Will  any  of 
our  friends  north  of  the  Tweed  teU  nt 
whether  they  can  discover  rhyme,  rea- 
son, or  poetr}%  in  such  hobbling  lines 
as  these  ? — 

« '  rre  been  at  tbe  eoofh,  I*ire  beta  el  Uw  Berth. 
I've  beeu  at  tbe  eaat  and  the  wcat. 
In  quest  of  a  maiden  whom  I  could  conllde  In  i 
Aud  now  I  bare  found  one  at  Uet.** 

Or  where  lie  the  wit,  humour,  or  moral 
in  the  lines  of  which  thia  is  the  oom- 
mencement : — 

"  My  whittle*!  loft  I  yet  I  dins*  Un  t 
I^at't  ripe — lat'f  ripe  my  pouch  again. 
Na  I  I  hae  turn'd  owi-r  a*  that's  in'd. 
But  dcil  a  wliittle  can  I  And."* 

^Ir.  Alexander  Gouge  t  has  written 
a  volume  about  **  The  Golden  Age," 
and  other  matters,  with  a  dedication  to 
the  Karl  of  Carlisle  in  terms  of  eulogy 
laid  on  with  no  sparing  hand.    If  aa 
writes  of  a  golden  age,  he  seems  CO 
think  that  he  writes  to  a  vivy  leaden 
age  in  point  of  knowledge,  as  he  deenis 
it  necessary  to  enrich  his  text  with  a 
ntass  of  notes,  conveying  such  informa- 
tion as  the  following :  **  Flora,  God- 
dess of  Flowers;"  "  JEolus,  God  of  the 
Winds;"    '♦Ceres,  Goddess  of  Har- 
vest."    His  poetry  does  not  impress  us 
with  a  belief  of  his  special  mission 
either  to  instruct  or  delight.     He  tt^Us 
us  he  has  had  **  innocent  gratification  ** 
in  the  process  of  composition.     We- 
are  glad  of  it,  for,  in  that  case,  his  la- 
bours shall  not  go  altogether  without 
reward.     "  In  submitting  his  maiden 
work  to  the  notice  of  reviewers,  tbe 
author  would  transpose  the  speech  of 
the  ancient  Athenian   to  his  warlike 
confederate,  and  say,  '  Hear  roe,  and 
then  strike,'  if  a  stroke  be  necessary." 
We  have  heard  him,   and  shall  not 
strike,  as  we  consider  a  stroke  neither 
necessar}'  nor  justifiable,  as  he,  certain- 
ly, did  not  strike  us. 

The  all-engrossing  subject  that  fills 
men's  minds,  has  not  failed  to  call 
forth  the  spirit  of  song.  We  have 
songs  of  the  war  in  every  fomw-^mall 


•  " Rhymes  and  Poems  by  Kobin."     Glasgow:  Morison  Kyle.     1864. 
t  **  The  Golden  Age,  and  Other  Poems."    By  Alexander  Gouge.    London :  Arthur  Hall, 
Virtue  and  Co.     1864. 
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efforts,  in  the  way  of  trashy  senti- 
ment, set  to  music,  tufue  ad  nauseam, 
and  some  strains  of  a  more  ambitious 
character.  Mr.  Richards  presents  ua 
•with  a  volnme,  "The  Minstrelsy  of 
War^"*  to  which  he  has  added  other 
poemfl^  and  a  catalogue  of  his  former 
iitwarv  labours,  that  is  quite  formida. 
bk.  We  do  not  find  anything  re- 
markable in  his  war  minstrelsy  —  no- 
thing  that  stirs  our  hearty  or  fires  our 
spirit  with  a  martial  ardour ;  nor  does 
a  perusal  of  the  residue  of  the  Yolume 
particularly  impress  us.  A  much 
smaller  tome,  consisting  of  some 
thirty  sonnets,!  challenges  attention, 
from  the  names  of  the  writers.  The 
authors  of  the  ^*  Life  Drama  '*  and  of 
*'  Balder  '*  have  given  us  these  sonnets 
under  their  joint  names ;  but  whether 
any  of  them  are  the  sole  composition 
of  either  author,  or  how  far  each  has 
contributed,  does  not  appear.  To  ua 
it  does  not  seem,  that  the  characteris- 
tics of  either  writer  are  very  promi. 
nent ;  nevertheless,  if  they  had  appear- 
ed anonymously  they  could  not  have 
failed  to  command  attention.  We 
shall  let  our  readers  judge  for  them- 
selves  :— 

"thb  wounded. 

"  *  See  to  mr  brother,  Doctor ;  I  have  lain 

All  day  against  his  heart ;  it  is  warm  there ; 

This  adffiiess  is  a  trance ;  he  lives !  I 
swear, — 

I  swear  he  lives  !  *  *■  Good  Doctor,  tell  my 
ain 

Auld  mother;* —  but  his  pale  lips  moved  in 
vain. 

*  Doctor,  when  you  were  little  Master  John, 

I  left  the  old  place ;  you  will  see  it  again. 

Tell  ray  poor  father, — turn  down  the  wood- 
lane 

Beyond  the  home-field — cross  the  stepping- 
stone 

To  the  white  cottage,  with  the  garden-gate — 

O  God ! ' — He  died.  *  Doctor,  when  I  am 
f^one 

Send  this  to  England.'     *  Doctor,  look  upon 

A  countryman  1 '  *  Devant  mon  Chef  ? 
Ma  foi ! ' 

'  Qui,  11  est  ble8B6  beaucoup  plus  que  moi.' " 


"  THE  CAVALRY  CHARGE. 

*'  Traveller  on  foreign  ground,  whoe'er  thou 

art, 
Tell  the  great  tidings!     They  went  down 

that  day 
A  Legion,  and  came  back  from  victory 
Two  hundretl  men  and  Glory !    On  the  mart 
Is  this  *  to  lose  V    Yet,  Stranger,  thou  shalt 

say, 
These  were  om*  common  Britons.     Tis  oue 

way 
In  England.      Ay,  ye  heavens  I  I  saw  them 

part 
The  Death-Sea  as  an  English  dog  leaps  o*er 
The  rocks  into  the  ocean.     He  goes  in 
Thick  as  a  lion,  and  he  comes  out  thin 
As  a  starved  wolf;  but  lo !  he  brings  to  shora 
A  life  above  his  own,  which,  when  his  heart 
Burst  with  that  final  effort,  A*om  the  stones 
Springs    up  and  builds  a  temple  o'er   his 

bones.'* 

"  HOME. 

'*  She  turned  the  fair  page  with  her  fiturar 

hand — 
More  fair  and  frail  than  it  was  wont  to  be—. 
O'er  each  remembered  thing  he  loved  to  see 
She  lingered,  and  as  with  a  fairy's  wand 
Enchanted  it  to  order.     Oft  she  fanned 
New  motes  into  the  sun  ;  and  as  a  bee 
Sings  thro'  a  brake  of  bells,  so  murmured  she^ 
And  so  her  patient  love  did  understand 
The  reliquary  room.     Upon  the  sill 
She  fed  his  favourite  bird.      *Ah,  Robin, 

sing! 
He  loves  thee.*    Then  she  touches  a  sweet 

string 
Of  soft  recall,  and  towards  the  Eastern  hill 
Smiles  all  her  soul  —  for  him  who  cannot 

hear 
The  raven  croaking  at  his  carrion  ear." 

These  are  vigorous  as  well  as  pathe- 
tic. The  sonnet  "  After  Alma "  is  a 
well  written  tribute  to  Marshal  St. 
Arnauds  and  that  on  Sebastopol  is  full 
of  life  and  energetic  motion  ;  but  the 
picture  has  not  been  yet  realised— r 
shall  it  ever  become  a  reality  ? 

We  have  still  some  volumes  upon 
our  table.  Some  of  them  we  shall 
dismiss  by  proclamation  —  they  shall 
have  the  benefit  of  a  gaol  delivery  — 
we  bid  them  go  and  sin  no  more.  There 
are  others  whom  we  shall  deal  with  at 
our  next  commission. 


•  "The  Minstrelsj'  of  War;  with  Selections  from  Miscellaneous  and  Dramatic  Poems." 
By  AlfVed  B.  Richards.     London  :  James  Blackwood.     1854. 

t  **  Sonnets  on  the  War."  By  Alexander  Smith,  and  by  the  Author  of  "  Balder,"  and 
"  The  Roman.**     London  :  Bogue. 
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The  remembrance  of  Latin  grammar 
is  not,  in  general,  a  source  of  unmixed 
pleasure ;  still  less  that  of  Greek  ;  yet, 
in  bis  **  Varronianus,"  and  "  New 
Cratylus,"  Dr.  Donaldson  has  invested 
the  grammars  of  both  languages  with 
very  entertaining  incidents.  The  "Var- 
ronianus," althourrh  less  carefully  writ- 
ten,  we  deem  the  more  agreeable  work 
of  the  two.  It  possesses  in  but  an  in- 
ferior degree  the  elegance  and  force  of 
disauisition  to  be  found  in  some  parts 
of  the  '*  New  Cratylus  ;*'  but  its  scope 
is  wider,  and  instead  of  dealing  solely 
with  the  structural  laws  and  niceties  of 
expression  of  the  old  languages  of  Italy, 
it  investigates  the  origins  and  affini. 
ties  of  the  different  races  by  whom  they 
were  spoken,  and  from  whose  fusion 
the  national  character  as  well  as  speech 
of  the  masters  of  the  ancient  world 
has  been  derived.  The  resemblances 
of  language  rank  justly  among  the 
surest  evidences  of  national  origins, 
but  they  arc  not  conclusive.  French 
is  the  language  of  Hayti,  but  the 
Haytians  are  not  Gauls  but  Negroes. 
In  their  case  the  first  inference  of 
identity,  arising  from  identity  of  lan- 
guage, would  be  displaced  by  an  exa- 
mination of  physical  characteristics. 
These  latter  being  as  different  as  black 
and  white,  wo  should  content  ourselves 
with  less  scientific  methods  of  inquiry, 
and  give  our  credence  frankly  to  the 
historians.  But  it  is  the  pride  of  the 
scientific  scholar  to  depend  as  little  as 
possible  on  testimony.  If  a  statement 
of  Herodotus  conflict  with  a  law  of 
philologj',  the  father  of  history  must 
stand  aside.  The  Economists  are  not 
a  more  ]>eremptory  gentry  than  the 
Grammarians  in  such  a  case.  Dr. 
Donaldson,  however,  admits  the  evi- 
dences of  monumental  remains  and 
historic  statement  to  some  extent,  and 
in  subordination  to  his  scientific  indue- 
tions.  Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  for 
the  ultimate  establishment  of  truth, 
that  individual  inquirers  should  for  the 

I)resent  procee<l  each  by  his  own  pecu- 
iar  method.   The  historic  philosopher, 
who  will  neither  be  a  philologi:>t,  nor 


an  ethnographer,  nor  an  architectural 
or  monumental  sntiquaiy,  but  all  in 
one,  will  then  have  the  best  material 
that  the  best  men  in  each  walk  of 
inquiry  can  contribute,  for  his  final 
generalisations.  Dr.  Donaldson  ia  a 
considerable  authority  in  his  own  de- 
partment ;  outside  it  he  seems  as  liable 
to  slip  as  most  other  explorers.  It 
will  enable  ns  to  jud^  of  his  pcrfor. 
mances  in  philology  with  greater  free- 
dom, if  we  examine  some  historical 
and  antiquarian  excursions  made  in 
aid  of  his  grammatical  argument. 

The  principal  novelty  in  the  '•  Var- 
ronianus," is  the  alleged  discovery  of  a 
Scandinavian  element  in  the  ancient 
language  of  Etruria.  How  this  is 
made  out,  philolo^cally,  we  shall  pre- 
sently inquire.  IIow  it  appears  to 
Dr.  Donaldson  to  be  fortified  historic 
cally,  is  as  follows.  Any  traveller, 
who  has  visited  the  Ferdinand  Mnsenm 
at  Innspmck,  ma^  have  observed  a 
multituae  of  remains  of  Etruscan  art* 
in  bronze  and  pottery,  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  dug  up  in  the 
T}Tol.  There  can  be  no  doubt  or 
question  of  the  genuine  Etruscan  cha- 
racter of  these  objects.  In  the  pecu- 
liarly round  and  taper  limbs  of  the 
Tyrolese  peasantry,  an  eye  eager  for 
ethnological  resemblances  mignt  also 
detect  some  marked  cbaracteristics  of 
the  Etruscan  physical  tvpe.  These  in- 
dications are  accounted  for  by  historic 
statements,  affirming  the  Etmsoaa 
origin  of  the  Ehsstians.  One  of  the 
most  authoritative  of  these  is  a  passage 
from  Livy ,  where,  speaking  of  the  ncNte 
of  Clusium  by  the  Gauls,  he  saji  (lib. 
v.  c.  33)  : — 

**  Nor  were  the  people  of  Clniiam  the  fiitt 
of  the  Etnucans  with  whom  amiei  «f  tlM 
Gaals  fought ;  for  loog  before  this  they  ft«- 
quently  fought  with  the  EtroicaDS  who 
dwelt  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Alps. 
Beforo  the  Koman  empire  was  establiabed, 
the  power  of  the  Etruscans  extended  fiur  by 
sea  and  laud.  Of  this  fact,  the  names  of  tha 
upper  and  the  lower  seas,  by  which  Italy  b 
girt  In  manner  of  an  island,  may  be^  to  some 
extent,  an  argument ;  the  onu  whereof  the 


•  Varronianus :  a  Critical  and  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Ethnography  of  Andeot 
Italy,  and  to  tlie  Philulogical  Study  of  the  Uihi  Language.  By  John  William  Donaldson, 
D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Bury  Sciiool,  «cc.  &c.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  London :  John  W. 
Parker  and  Son.     1852. 
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IuUaiw  designate  the  Tascan  sea,  by  the 
eommoii  appellation  of  that  people — the  other 
the  Hadriatic,  from  Hadria,  a  Tuscan  colony. 
The  Greeks  akto  call  the  same  seas  the 
Tyrrhenian  and  Hadriatic.  Thus  reaching 
ftrnn  sea  to  sea,  they  (the  Etruscans)  in- 
Iiabited  the  lands  by  cities  in  (confederacies 
of)  twelves ;  first  on  this  side  the  Apennines 
hf  tlie  lower  sea,  afterwards  by  sending  out 
cckkmiea  corresponding  in  number  to  the 
chief  cities  of  the  mother  country,  on  tlie 
Ihrther  side  of  the  Apennines ;  which  (latter) 
occapied  all  the  lands  beyond  the  Po,  as  far 
•a  the  Alps,  except  the  angle  of  the  Yeneti, 
who  dwell  around  the  head  of  the  gulf.  The 
aame  Is,  doubtless,  the  origin  of  the  Alpine 
nations,  especially  the  RhietU** 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this 
statement  of  the  progress  of  the  Etrus- 
can  colonies  from  the  present  Tu<«cany 
into  the  present  Lombardy,  and  thence 
into  Rhsetia.  If  it  be  suggested  that 
Livvy  writing  with  reference  to  bis 
iMurtn- place,  Padua,  meant  by  Cis- 
Apenmne  to  designate  tbe  plains  of 
Lombardy,  and  so  to  refer  the  name 
Hadriatic  to  the  lower  sea,  it  would 
only  Tary  the  result  by  making  tbe 
Lombardic  plain  the  original  seat,  and 
Tuscany  and  Rbaetia  alike  colonial  ex. 
tensions  of  it.  But  Livy*s  manner  of 
speaking  of  their  progress  beyond  the 
rop  as  far  as  the  Alps,  shows  that  he 
regarded  his  subject  from  Rome,  not 
from  Padua ;  for  had  it  been  the  con. 
▼erse  case,  he  would  have  said,  not 
«« beyond,"  but  **on  this  side  the  Po, 
as  far  as  the  Alps."  Cis-Apennine  i?, 
therefore,  Mediterranean  and  Lower, 
and  Trans-Apennine,  Adriatic  and 
Upper ;  and  so  the  passage  has 
always  been  read*,  so  far  as  we  aro 
aware.  But  Dr.  Donaldson,  desiring 
to  use  the  passage  so  as  to  push  the 
Etruscan  ongin  as  far  north  as  he  can, 
transposes  tbe  terms  upper  and  lower 
by  an  arbitrary  introduction  of  the 
expressions,  *'  the  former  "  and  "  the 
latter,"  as  translations  of  Livy*s  text, 
"the  one"  and  "the  other ;='♦  and 
thtis  forcing  an  origin  at  most  from 
Hadria,  adduces  the  passage  as  a  proof 
that  the  Etruscans  came  from  Rhcetia. 
Tbe  assured  manner  in  which  he 
avers  this  to  be  the  meaning  and  effect 
of  the  passage  has,  we  confess,  consi- 
derably  shaken  our  confidence  in  some- 


thing more  than  Dr.  Donaldson's 
judgment.  He  heads  his  section  thus 
(sec.  14) — "It  is  explicitly  stated  by  an^ 
cient  writers  that  the  Etruscans  came 
from  Rhcetia,"  and  proceeds  :-* 

'*  Livy,  who,  as  a  native  of  Padua,  was 
likely  to  be  well  informed  on  tbe  subject, 
has  left  us  a  statement  respecting  the  Etrus- 
cans, which,  so  far  from  being  h^'pothetical, 
is  one  of  the  most  definite  expressions  of 
ethnological  facts  to  be  met  with  in  ancient 
history.  Speaking  of  the  Gallic  invasion^ 
and  attack  upon  Clusium,  he  says  (v.  33). 

And  so  proceeds  with  his  translation  of 
the  passage,  rendering  the  part  in 
question  thus : — 

''This  is  shown  by  the  names  of  the 
upper  and  lower  seas  by  which  Italy  is  girt 
litce  an  ittland ;  for  while  the  Italian  nations 
have  called  the  former  tlie  Tuscan  Sea,  by 
the  general  appellation  of  the  people,  they 
have  designated  the  latter  the  Hadriatic, 
from  lladria,  a  colony  of  the  Tuscans.  The 
Greeks  call  these  same  seas  the  Tyrrhenian 
and  the  Hadriatic  This  people  inhabited 
the  country  extending  to  both  seas,  in  con- 
federacies of  twelve  cities  each  :  first,  twelve 
cities  on  this  side  of  the  Apennines,  towards 
the  lower  sea  [which,  by  i  he  use  of  the  re- 
lative, he  has  above  identified  with  the 
Adriatic] ;  afterwards,  having  sent  across 
the  Apennines  as  many  colonies  as  there  are 
capital  cities  in  the  mother  country ;  and 
these  occupied  the  whole  territory  beyond 
the  Po,  as  far  as  the  Alps,  except  the  comer 
of  the  Veneti,  &c.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Alpine  nations,  especially  the  Rhnti, 
have  the  same  origin." 

Dr.  Donaldson  then  proceeds  :»^ 

"  This  distinct  and  positive  statement  is 
repeated  by  Pliny  (N.  H.  v.  20,  133),  and 
Justin  (xx.  5),  and  is  confirmed  by  lelics  of 
art,  names  of  places,  and  peculiarities  of 
language  in  the  Tyrol,  to  wliich  the  Rhce- 
tians  of  LomI tardy  were  driven  by  the  Gauls, 
and  from  which  tliey  descended  in  the  first 
instance.  Moreover,  Stephanus,  of  Byzan- 
tium, defines  the  Rhneti  as  a  Tyrrhenian, 
...  that  is,  in  his  sense,  ns  an  Etmscan 
race  ('P«ir«/,  TvpftifiKtv  Uttg) ;  and  it  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  lan- 
guage to  suppose  that  *FetiT»i  and  'P«riM 
are  only  modifications  of  tbe  same  word." 

Well,  what  is  the  **  distinct  and  po« 


*  Mari  supero  Inferoque,  qnibus  Italia  insulao  modo  cingitur,  quantum  potuerint  nomhia 
tfnt  argameato;  quod  alterum  Tuscum,  communi  vocabulo  gcntis,  altcrum  Hadriaticom 
mare,  ab  Hadria,  Tuscorum  culonia  vocant  Italics  ^ntes. 
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sitive  statement  ••  that  Dr.  Donaldson, 
even  allowing  him  the  liberty  of  his 
own  translation,  has  made  out?  Why, 
that  the  Rhseti  were  of  Etruscan  ori- 
gin ;  whereas  the  point  he  undertakes 
to  establish  at  the  head  of  his  chapter 
is,   that  "the   Etruscans  came  from 
Rhatia.**    Oh,  but,  sa^s  Dr.  Donald- 
son, the  one  statement  in  fact  amounts 
to  the  other ;  and  this  by  force  of  a 
certain  law  of  criticism   with   which 
everybody  ought  to  be  so  familiar  as 
scarcely  to  need  the  being  reminded 
of  it ;  for,  he  intimates  —  and  this  is 
the  only  exphmation  he  vouchsafes : — 
<«  It  is  scarcely  necesssary  to  remark, 
that  Livy,  like  all  the  ancient  writers, 
inverts  the  relation  between  the  power- 
ful colonists  and  their  uncivilised  mo- 
ther country  ;'*  that  is,  in  other  words, 
it  is  merely  necessary  to  observe,  that 
;i7hen  Livy  tells  us  tne  Khsetians  came 
jTrom  Etruria,  he  makes  a  mistake,  and 
ought  to  have  told  us,  quite  contrari- 
wise, that  the  Etrurians  came   from 
KhflBtia.     And  thus,  because  Dr.  Do- 
naldson thinks  ancient  writers  have 
nado  a  mistake,   he  establishes  that 
ancient  writers  have  "explicitly  stated" 
what  he  thinks  tliey  ought  to  have^ 
Baid,   being  exactly  the  converse  of 
what  they  have  said.      We  have  not 
yet  learned  to  read  history  as  a  witch 
reads  her  prayers ;  and,  however  igno- 
rant we  may  seem  of  a  law  of  criti- 
cism, so  well  known  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark  un  its  application, 
we   must  refuse  our   assent  to  argu- 
ments founded  on  the  inversion  of  his- 
torical statements,  and  must  remain 
persuaded  that  Tyre,  for  example,  was 
the  parent  state  of  Carthage,  notwith- 
standing  the  rule  which  assures  us  that 
the  fact  must  have  been  just  the  rc- 

ven«e. 

Observe  now  how,  having  established 
this  '*  explicit  statement,"  Dr.  Do- 
naldson gives  the  reins  to  his  imagi- 
nation, and  nours  his  flood  of  specula- 
tion, with  all  the  noise  and  apparatus 
of  a  torrent  of  facts,  over  the'  face  of 
ancient  history  :— 

**  Long  after  the  Tyrrheno-Pelasgians  had 
eslablishi'd  their  civilisation  on  lM>tli  sides  of 
the  Tiber,  ami  had  conquered  the  Uinbriau 
mountaineers  in  tin?  north,  but  yUhied  t<i  the 
Osjan  or  Siibine  hi^jhlandiTK  on  the  south— 
lon^  uftir  this  tinif",  a  lthu?tian  tribe  sullied 
forth  iroiu  the  plains  of  Loinb.irdy,  wi:cr«  it 
was  settled  in  unbrokt-n  connfxion  with 
Bister  tribes  in  the  Tyrol  and  MiUth- western 
Germany,  and  not  only  eifecied  a  iiermaneut 


conqaest  of  Umbria,  bat  alto  settled  itKlf 
as  a  military  aristocracy  among  the  drilised 
Tyrrhenians'  on  the  right  of  the  Tiber.** 

—  the  Rhsetian  tnbe»    the  unbrokod 
connexion,  the  sister  tribes  in  the  Ty* 
rol,  the  sallying  forth  from  Lombardj, 
the  conquest  of  Umbria,  the  settle* 
ment  among  the  Tyrrhenians,  all  being 
mere  matters  of  argument  and  inie-: 
rence  drawn  from  an  assumed  state  of 
facts,  resting  on  a  supposed  statement 
inferred  from  an  alleged  misstatement 
of  the  only  authority  relied  on  :-»wq 
ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  how 
we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  overborne  bj 
these  shows  and  prestigia  of  learning. 
Another  example  of  the  ill  ■uoceti 
attendant  on  Dr.  Donaldson's  excur.* 
sions  into  the  field  of  collateral  archno* 
logy,  is  found  in  the  uss  which  he  hat 
made  of  the  sculptures  over  the  gate 
of  the  lions  at  Mycenae.      Over  the 
entrance  to  the  ancient  city  of  Atreut 
is  a  pyramidal  group,  consisting  of  two 
headless  figures,  a[>parently  liona,  with 
a  colunm  or  uteleoi  singular  proportiona 
betweeu,  sculptured  in  hau  relief  on  the 
same  triangular  block  which  forma  the 
pediment,  aifitwere,  ofthelowentninoe 
doorway.     The  work  is  pf  the  maitive 
uncemented    masonry,    called    Cyclo- 
pean, and  is  one  of  the  very  oldest  ttone 
buildings  in  Euro|)e.  It  forms  the  prin. 
cipal  entrance  to  the  enclosure  of  the 
city,  and  is  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  vault  called  the  treasury  of 
Atreus,  which  stands  without  the  wallt« 
and  the  doorway  of  which  is  unoma- 
nienteil.   The  object  between  the  lions 
has  very  much  the  appearance  of  aa 
inverted  Doric  column,  for  the  greater 
diameter  of  the  vhafb  is  at  t4>p9  and 
eitlier  end  might  serve  indifferently  for 
base  or  capital.    Five  circular  objecttf 
resembling  balls,  terminate  the  upper 
member,  and  these  have  given  rite  to 
many  siH'Culations.     At  one  time  tbej 
were  thought  to  designate  an  equal 
number  of  confederate  states ;  at  ano> 
ther,  to  have  some  connexion  with  the 
mysteries  of  Mithra.     The  researchee 
of  Fellowes  and  other  travellers  in  Ly- 
cia,  however,  have  shown  very  cleanj 
that  if  this  be  a  column,  the  objects  in* 
tended  to  be  represented  are  the  extre- 
mities of  the  round  joists,  which  make 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  all  the  Lycisn 
fa(;.ule.<«.     liut  the»e  joists  appear  to 
have  been  used  both  as  a  platform  for 
the  foundation  on  which  the  ])iUara 
were  erected,  and  also  as  a  flooring* 
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and  support  for  tbe  roof  above.  "Which 
emly  theiij  of  the  Mycenaean  column  is 
the  bottom,  and  which  the  top  ?  Cer- 
tainly the  round  joist  ends  arc  of  much 
more  frequent  occurrence  in  Lycian 
facades  as  member?  of  the  entablature, 
which  lead  to  the  inference  that  the 
column  here  is  not  inverted ;  but,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  there  appears  under 
the  lower  end  an  object  which  appears 
▼cry  distinctly  to  be  designed  as  part 
of  a  frieze,  with  the  end  of  one  circular 
triglyph  protruding  just  in  the  axis  of 
the  column,  and  the  halves  of  two 
other  apertures  for  the  reception  of 
other  tie-beams,  half  shown  where  it  is 
broken  off  at  either  end.  This,  com- 
bined with  the  downward  tapering 
ibnn  of  the  shafl,  inclines  the  judg- 
ment to  the  conclusion,  that  if  the 
object  be  a  column,  the  intention  was 
to  represent  it  in  an  inverted  position. 
Kow,  the  two  supposed  lions,  in  Dr. 
l>onaldson*s  interpretation,  represent 
the  twin  Atreidae,  Menelaus  and  Aga- 
inemDon ;  and  the  supposed  inverted 
column,  the  overthrow  of  Troy,  typi- 
fied in  a  supposed  Trojan  pillar,  turned 
npaide-down ;  whence  he  infers  the 
origin  of  Doric  architecture  in  Greece 
to  have  been  Asiatic : — 

.  **  What  origin,"  he  inquires,  "  must  we 
pee|(  for  tbe  characteristic  architecture  of  the 
Dcffo-Ionians  >— that  which  we  commonly 
call  Grecian  architecture  ?  The  clue  to  the 
whole  is  furnished  [mark  how  al)solute  is 
our  author]  l)y  that  singular  monument,  the 
gate  of  the  lions,  of  Mycenae,  probably  the 
oldest  memorial  of  the  primitive  Achaeans. 
We  have  here,  at  the  entrance  of  a  Cvclo- 
pean  treasure-house,  two  lions  trampling  on 
an  inverted  column  of  Dorian  architecture. 
With  regard  to  the  liona,  I  feel  no  hesihition 
in  rejecting  Creutzers  supposition  that  we 
have  here  a  Mithraic  symbol.  This  suppo- 
sition spring  from  a  total  misconception  of 
the  object  which  stands  between  the  lions, 
and  affords  no  explanation  of  their  duality. 
It  can  be  shown,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
must  be  intended  to  indicate  that  the  two 
heads  of  Mycenas,  some  twin -power  or  du- 
umvirate there,  had  conquered  some  place 
distin^ished  by  the  architecture  of  which 
the  inverted  column  is  a  specimen.  Whe- 
ther the  circumstance  thus  commemorated 
be  a  fact  or  a  ]e<:;end,  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  two  lions  represent  the  two  Atreidu^, 
or  sons  of  Atreus,  the  ?el(»pid,  or  Lydo-Po- 
lasgian  prince  of  Mycense,  and  that  the 
city  c.'iptured  and  overthrown,  the  plunder 
of  which  they  had  stored  up  in  their  trea- 
•ure  house,  was  the  far-famed  Troy." 

If  we  were  seeking  an  explanation  of 


the  twin  lions  at  the  gate,  and  were 
disposed  to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of 
fancy,  we  should,  ourselves,  be  more 
attracted  by  the  analogy  of  Jewish 
cherubim,  Egyptian  sphynxes,  Assy- 
rian homotaurs,  and  those  leogriffs, 
which  even  in  the  middle  ages  it  was 
usual  to  place  at  either  side  of  the 
doors  of  Christian  churches;  the  in- 
termediate object  seems  sufficiently  re- 
concilable with  the  type  of  tlie  obelisk ; 
and  for  the  entire  group  we  might  seek 
a  parallel,  in  like  collocations  of  Brah- 
minical  bulls  at  either  side  of  something 
8imilar,in  the  symbolic  sculptures  of  the 
East;  but  we  confess  we  would  much 
suspect  our  own  judgment  if  we  found 
ourselves  allured  into  an  interpreta- 
tion so  very  melo-dramatic  as  that  of 
Dr.  Donaldson.  Indeed,  nothing  but 
the  respect  due  to  great  attainments 
in  another  department,  restrains  our 
disposition  to  treat  the  matter  very 
lightly ;  and  the  more  so,  because  it  is, 
apparently,)ight  matter  at  second*  hand. 
But,  granting  entire  toleration  to  Dr. 
Donaldson's  theory  of  the  Doric  archi. 
tecture  of  Trov,  we  are  surprised  that 
in  developing  it,  he  should  nave  fallen 
into  mistakes  in  matters  of  fact.  For 
this  is  not  the  entrance  of  a  Cyclo- 
pean treasure-house ;  the  Cyclopean 
treasury  of  Atreus  lies  apart  from  the 
city,  and  its  doorway  has  now  no  or- 
namentation, although  the  triangular 
niche  remains  above  it,  which  proba- 
bly was  once  filled  by  some  kind  of 
sculpture.  And  again,  the  lions  —  if 
they  be  lions,  for  their  heads  are  gone, 
and  for  aught  that  remains  they  may 
have  been  composite  be^ists  like  those 
elsewhere  —  are  not  trampling  on  the 
column  or  any  part  of  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, their  feet  rest  on  separate  pro- 
jections, distinct  from  the  intermeiliate 
object,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  this 
not  accidentally,  but  designedly,  for 
all  are  carved  from  the  same  block  of 
stone,  and  the  artist  has  careftdly  in- 
sulated the  column  —  if  it  be  a  co- 
lumn —  and  its  appendages,  from  the 
supporting  figures  at  either  side.  Cer- 
ttnnly  this  is  not  the  most  suitable  pre- 
paration for  conclusions  so  peremp. 
tory. 

This  fancied  symbolisation  of  the 
downfall  of  Troy  forms  the  starling- 
point  for  a  new  excursion  in  the  re- 
gions of  the  imagination,  where,  we 
confess,  we  do  mtt  feel  surprise  at 
finding  Dr.  Donaldson  moving  through 
the  abyss  in  company  with  Algernon 
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Herbert,  adopting  the  visions  of  his 
Diystagogue  with  undiscrimina ting  faith , 
and  surrounded  by  as  many  portents 
and  chimeras  as  ever  beset  the  steps  of 
a  wanderer  in  Hades  :— 

"  The  name  Cyclops^  which  has  famished 
a  designation  for  the  peculiar  architecture  of 
the  Ptlasgians,  muat  refer  [observe  how  ab- 
sohitc]  to  figures  adorned  with  the  sun's 
disk,  rather  than  to  any  monophthalmic 
symbols.  The  connexion  of  the  Pelasgi  with 
the  Sclavonians,  which  will  clearly  appear 
in  the  sequel,  brings  them  into  close  con- 
tact with  the  early  Celtic  tribes.  Now,  there 
can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  circular 
and  monolithic  structures,  which  are  found 
in  Britain  and  elsewhere,  belong  to  the  ele- 
mentary worship  of  the  early  Celts.  These 
buildings,  whether  grown  in  trees,  as  a 
grove,  or  built  up  in  massive  stones,  repre- 
sented the  world ;  and  this  is  the  true  in- 
terpretation of  Arthur's  Kound  Table.  It 
was  [and  here  Dr.  Donaldson  takes  up  the 
wondrous  tale  of  the  Cyclops  Christianui^ 
and  we  go  off  into  space]  nimle  by  Merlin 
for  a  type  of  the  Round  World,  and  was 
given  by  Pendragon  to  Gogj'rvan,  father  of 
Gwhnyvar,  who  brought  it  to  Arthur  as 
her  dowry  (Aforte  Arthur^  xiv.  c  2  ;  iv.  c.  1). 
From  which  we  may  collect,  that  the  true 
Round  Table  was  the  circular  sanctuary 
erected  by  Merlin.  The  lake  or  pool,  under 
the  Dinas  Emmrys^  was  likewise  declared 
by  Merlin  to  hejigura  hvjits  mundi,  a  typo 
of  this  world  (Ni-nnius,  c.  43) ;  and  Ar- 
thur liimself  was  the  Sun,  honoured  as  tlie 
Deity,  but  figured  as  a  warrior,  i.  e.,  as 
Mithras.  His  father's  name,  Uthyr,  the  Por- 
tent, is  supernatural,  and  not  really  a 
name ;  least  of  all  the  name  of  a  Roman, 
brother  to  Aurclius  Anibrosius,  and  son  to 
Conslantiuus.  And  this  said  Ulhyr  signi- 
fies in  liis  dirge  that  he  is  tlie  Azure  Firma- 
ment, and  tliat  the  Rainbow  is  hb  belt  iu 
battle.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  the  son, 
or  ehillyd  (ofT-^priiig)  Uthyr  Corlasser^  who 
fills  the  place  of  OrmuMl,  should  be  Mithras  ; 
and  his  twelve  battles,  in  all  imaginable 
parts  of  the  island,  corrc5i>ond  to  the  twelve 
Herculean  labours." 

"We  beg  to  assure  our  readers  that 
the  abr)vo  is  truly  transcribed  from 
chapter  ii.,  section  4  —  for  such  is  the 
approved  method  of  marshalling  all 
imposing  arrays  of  learning  —  of  the 
second  edition  of  Dr.  Donaldson's 
*•  Varronianiis."  AVe  do  not  venture 
to  ubk  what  Varro  would  have  thought 
of  it. 

It  is  surprising  how  the  excitement 


of  chasing  a  phantom  will  carry  a 
man  past  real  matter,  that  would  sub- 
stantially^reward  his  search  if  be  would 
but  stoop  to  examine  it.  Dr.  Donald- 
son, ranging  the  Empyrean,  takes  no 
notice  ofthe  fact  that  triangular  aper. 
tares,  similar  to  those  over  the  Myce- 
naean gateways,  are  also  found  in  the 
Cyclopean  burghs  or  Fictish  towers  of 
the  Hebrides.  Here  is  a  reflection  of 
Tyrrhenian  and  Pelasgic  architecture 
from  a  quarter  of  the  world  once  fre- 
quented by  the  race  whom  Dr.  Donald. 
son  labours  so  sedulously  to  connect 
with  the  Rasena  of  Etruria.  But  we 
have  heard  of  no  cognate  structures  in 
Scandinavia;  even  the  appropriatiYe 
Worsac  makes  no  claim  to  them,  but 
admits  that  they  must  be  deemed  Cel- 
tic or  Fictish :-« 

'*  The  numerous  round  towers,  or  castiM 
of  loose  flagstones  laid  together,  which  are 
often  built  on  islands,  in  lakes,  and  are 
called  by  many  '  Danish  burghs,*  are  of 
Fictish  or  Celtic  origin.  They  have  no  re- 
semblance whatever  to  the  old  fortreseee  in 
the  Scandinavian  North ;  whilst  on  the 
other  band,  buildings  entirely  corresponding 
with  those  are  to  be  found  in  the  Celtic 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  coasts 
of  Ireland.*'* 

It  is  true  ther  were  occasionally  the 
retreats  of  fugitive  Vikings,  who,  in 
the  ruins  of  a  comparative  civilisation^ 
found  security  against  the  artless  me- 
thods of  attack  practised  by  the  Scan- 
dinavians of  the  tenth  century.  But* 
though  they  must  be  given  up  as  Scan- 
dinavian, th(>re  might  remain  some 
comfort  for  Dr.  Donaldson  in  the  red 
hair  and  large  limbs  of  the  Caledonian 


flees  were  certainly  erected  here  ns  lata 
as  the  lirst  century  of  the  Christian 
era  by  the  Fir.Bolg,  it  were  nothing 
violent  to  claim  them  as  Belgic;  and 
so  a  Germanic  connexion  might  still 
be  insisted  on  which,  wo  submit^ 
would  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
just  as  well  as  an  alliance  wilhTlior 
and  Woden.  Dr.  Donaldson,  bow. 
ever,  takes  no  notice  of  these  gtuui 
Celtic  associations,  deterred,  probublvt 
by  the  fate  of  former  adventurers  m 
that  slipper)' region,  and  not  unwilling 


•  "NVorsac's  "Danes  and  Northmen."    Murray,  London, 
intelligent*,  but  Imrnense  dalncte.— p.  338. 
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to  cover  his  timiditv  by  a  show  of  con- 
tempt  for  the  subject  as  well  as  its 
explorers.  For  our  own  part,  we 
think  he  has  well  spared  himself  the 
trouble  of  attempting  an  identification 
of  the  Etruscans  with  any  race  of 
Celts,  as  we  confess  we  think  he  might 
have  done  better  than  in  trying  to 
read  the  Perugian  tables  by  the  help 
of  the  Sagas.  Some  Pelasgic  afiini. 
nities  there  are  in  Celtic  Europe,  and 
not  unworthy  of  diligent  investigation  ; 
but  we  must  continue  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  any  purely  Etruscan  ves. 
tige  northward  of  the  valley  of  the 
Inn.  Let  us,  however,  see  on  what 
grounds  Dr.  Donaldson  puts  his  argu- 
ment for  a  Norse  connexion. 

There  are,  independently  of  the 
names  of  deities,  none  of  which  have 
any  Scandinavian  affinity,  fifly-six 
Etruscan  words,  which  have  come 
down  to  us  with  their  significations. 
These  are  all  either  Pelasgic,  old  La- 
tin, or  unlike  anything  else  known  in 
any  language,  except  that  one  unlucky 
word,  j^sar,  "god,"  which  looks  very 
like  the  Scandniavian  Aste  —  plural, 
CEsirt  in  old  Icelandic — and  which  Sir 
William  Betham  took  to  be  Irish,  but 
certainly  without  reason.  So  far  the 
likelihood  seems  more  than  fifty  to 
one  that  the  Scandinavian  key  won't 
unlock  the  Etruscan  mystery.  When 
we  come  to  the  proper  names  of  men, 
however,  some  of  the  Scandinavian 
ones  have  a  resemblance,  if  not  to 
Etruscan  proper  names,  at  least  to 
Etruscan  collocations  of  letters.  Thus 
any  one  turning  from  Micali  or  Vermi- 

nli,  will  perceive  a  certain  Etruscan 
,  so  to  speak,  about  certain  Norse 
proper  names;  but  if  he  extend  his 
search,  he  will  observe  the  same  in  the 
names  of  Tartars  and  Mexicans,  and 
might  just  as  well  infer  an  Etruscan 
affinity  with  these  as  with  the  others. 
An  etymologist,  it  is  true,  would 
readily  enough  transform  Thorfinn  into 
Tarquin,  and  possibly  they  may  be 
the  same  name ;  but,  because  Hengist 
is  the  same  name  as  Ancus,  or  Eocby 
the  same  as  ^acus,  would  be  but  a 
weak  argument  for  claiming  classical 
connexions  for  the  Scots  and  Saxons. 

Where,  then,  are  the  grounds  of 
identification?  The  vocubulary  and 
nomenclature  furnish  nothing  to  sup- 
port more  than  a  conjecture.     We  ap- 


proach the  Inscriptions,  ill  prepared,  it 
must  be  owned,  for  such  a  labyrinth. 
We  are,  therefore,  not  surprised  that 
they  should  be  classified  in  two  divi- 
sions,  in  the  first  of  which  "  the  Pe- 
lasgian  element  predominates" — that  is 
to  say,  the  Norse  element  cannot  be 
detected.*     Can  it  be  detected  in  the 
second  ?      Dr.   Donaldson   thinks  so, 
and  pitches  on    the  words,    "clan," 
"phleres,"  "suthi,"  "tree,"  "soer,'» 
or  "  coer,"  and  "  thur,"  or  "  thaur," 
as  Norse,  and  having  sensible  mean- 
ings in  the  inscriptions  where  they  oc- 
cur.    We  dare  say  the  words  exist; 
but  it  is  right  to  premise,  that  the  ori- 
ginul  is  written  in  a  series  of  undivided 
letters,  and  that  the  separation  into 
words  is  the  result  of  inference,  and 
sometimes   of  conjecture.      Take  the 
word  tree  for  example.     That  it  is  a 
word  at  all,  and  not  portion  of  another, 
or  portions  of  others,  depends  on  the 
success   with   which   the   four    letters 
composinn^  it  have  been  excepted  from 
the  undivided  series  of  letters,  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  occur.  Supposing, 
however,  that  this  difficult  first  step 
has  been  successfully  taken,  how  are 
we  to  read  the  word  tarke^  or  trace, 
or  troke,  or  taroke,  or  turoke,  or  in 
what  other  of  the  hundreds  of  combi- 
nations of  which  these  consonants,  ac- 
cording to  their  varying  vocalisation, 
are  susceptible  ?     Dr.  Donaldson  finds 
that  tregi  is  Icelandic  for  ''sorrow;** 
and,  as  he   thinks  sorrow  a  suitable 
thing  to  express  on  votive  offerings  to 
the  dead,  as  he  assumes  the  objects  to 
be  on  which  the  letters  in  question  are 
found,  he  concludes  that  the  letters  he 
had  so  eliminated  by  so  questionable  a 
process,  are  to  be  vocalised  in  one  par- 
ticular way  out  of  manyhundredsof  pos- 
sible ways,  and  are  to  be  taken  as  ex- 
pressing the  sound  trece,  equivalent,  as 
lie  thinks,  to  the  Icelandic  fre^ri.  Truly 
it  is  a  long  journey  to  take,  and  a  doubt- 
ful destination  to  arrive  at ;  and  when 
one  sets  out  in  company  with  a  philo- 
logist,  it  must    be  remembered  that, 
after  the  first  step,  every  succeeding 
one  carries  us  past  a  point  where,  pos- 
sibly, we  may  have  missed  the  track. 

Clan  or  clans,  however,  the  first  of 
the  words  selected,  is  not  involved  in 
equal  difficulty  of  separation  from  its 
associated  letters,  and  is  found  vo- 
calised to  our  hand.     From  its  regular 


•  So  says  Dr.  DonaliUon,  *'  Varr."  p.  162. 
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occurrence  between  proper  names,  it 
appears  to  designate  some  family  rela- 
tionship.  The  Celtic  clan,  siguifving 
a  "family;,"  would  appear,  at  first 
sight,  a  not  unlikely  equivalent ;  and 
Professor  F.  W.  Kewman,  in  his 
"  Kcgal  Rome."  has  ventured  to  offer 
such  a  suggestion,  in  8[)eaking  of  the 
Latin  clieus.  But  this  indication  of 
favouring  the  Celts,  in  allowing  them 
any  share  in  forniiug  the  respectable 
languages  of  antiquity,  meets  wiih  no 
toleration '"from  15r.  Donaldson,  who 
rates  the  Professor  with  much  asperi. 
ty,  and  with  all  the  air  of  one  whose 
pretensions  to  speak  ex  cathedra  must 
oe  taken  as  indisputable : — 

"  In  general,**  says  he,   "  Mr.  Newman's 
philologT  is  neither  solid  nor  scieiitiHc     It 
is  not  at  all  creditable  to  a  professed  student 
of  languages  to  compare  the  participital  word 
diens  {cfie^nt's)  with  the  Gaelic  clann  cloU 
nine,  *  children.*  If  anything  is  certain  about 
the  former,  it  is  clear  that  it  contains  the 
Terb-root  cli  or  c/«,  with  a  merely  formative 
temiiuation,  &c,  &c.     If  qtiir-i(jt)8^  with  a 
regular  Indo-Germanic  ending,  is  naturally 
derived  from  quirU,  a  spear,  what  miserable 
etymology  is  it  to  compare  the  former  with 
curaidhj  *  a  champion,'  from  n/r,  *  power,* 
and  tlie  latter  with  coir^  *jiist,  honourable, 
noble.'     And  all  regard  for  simple  reasoning 
is  neglected  by  a  writer  who  analyses  avgur' 
aviger  into  the  Gaelish  auca.  *  a  bird,*  and  the 
WeUh  cur,  *  care.*    I  am  influenced  only  by 
a  regard  fur  the  interests  of  sound  learning, 
when  I  express  the  strong  feelings  of  dissa- 
tisfaction with  which  I  have  read  most  of 
Mr.   F.  W.  Newman*s  books.     With  great 
natural  abilities,  and  the  power  of  giving  a 
specious  and  plausible  representation  of  the 
views  which  he  adopts,  his  self-reliance  has 
led  him  to  attempt  a  wide  and  very  impor- 
tant range  of  subjects,  with  very  inadequate 
preparation  for  their  proper  discussion  ;  and 
thus  in  history',  philology,  biblical  criticbm, 
and  political  learning,  he  has  contrived  to 
exhibit  himself  as  a  rash  and  mischievous 
writer,  and  has  done  considerable  damage  to 
the  cause  of  independent  thoui^ht  and  original 
investigation.** — Varron.  p.  64. 

The  castigation  may  be  well  de- 
served, but  it  is  not  handsomely  ndmi. 
nistered.  ''He  has  contrived  to  exhibit 
himself"  is  inelegant.  We  hesitate  to 
believe  that  Cicero  would  have  ex- 
pressed himself  in  Latin  equivalents 
for  the  phrase,  "  what  mij^erable  ety- 
mology' is  it  to  compare,"  &c.  What 
is  the  **  former,"  and  what  is  the  **  lat- 
tar,"  in  the  pa^snge  about  Mr.  Ncw- 
mnn's  Celtic  derivation  of  the  name 
Quiriles,  we  cannoty  from   any  ex- 


amination of  Dr.  Donaldson's  text» 
definitely  ascertain.  But  a  man  of 
learning,  big  with  a  sound  etymology, 
and  eager  for  its  publication,  may  be 
excused  if,  in  his  impatience  of  un- 
qualified intruders  in  tlie  philological 
domain,  he  should  brush  past  Uiem 
with  some  degree  of  discompoaure;  and 
if  Dr.  Donaldson  gave  us  anything 
better  for  the  Etruscan  clan  than  the 
clan  sugsested  by  Professor  Newman, 
we  sbuuld  not  stop  to  criticise  the  mere 
verbal  propriety  of  his  censures.  But 
truly  the  German  kleia,  *<littley"  or 
by  a  figurative  application,  ^'childj" 
which  is  the  learned  and  angry  Doe- 
tor's  substitute,  stands,  we  uiink,  on 
no  better  ground  of  likeness,  probabi^ 
lity,  or  propriety  than  the  clam  of  the 
rebuked  Professor. 

But  it  is  in  his  identification  of  the 
Etruscan  phleres,  with  the  Icelandic 
Jleiri,  that  Dr.  Donaldson  reqoirea  the 
largcKt  concession  of  toluranoc  aAd 
gravity  demanded  by  any  of  his  philo^ 
logical  propositions.  Fleirif  in  Ice- 
landic, signifies  "more,"  equivalent  to 
the  Latin  plures.  FhUreSf  in  the 
Etruscan  inscriptions,  if  it  be  the  same 
word,  ought,  Uie  reader  will  probably 
imagine,  to  signify  «  more,*'  also.  Bat 
this  is  by  no  nieans  the  meaning  whidi 
Dr.  Donaldson  purposes  to  arrive  at. 
Assuming  their  identification  as  his 
first  step,  he  enters  on  the  following 
process  of  development  :— 

**  Oro  "  means  to  make  an  araiw, 
or  speech,  and  emphatically  to  uae  the 
08,  or  mouth,  for  the  purpose  of  cb^ 
taining  something.    Hence  it  passet 
into  its  meaning,  *^  to  ask,**  or  U  pray 
for."    But  if  oro  comes  from  ot,  why 
should  not  pl-oro  have  the  same  ori- 
gin ?    There  can  be  no  difficnity  abont 
the  first  two  letters,  which  contain  the 
root  of  pl'Us,  pl-enique,  wk-tii,  wn^ 
"  full  "  (c  xii.  s.  2).     «« If,  then,  tra 
compare    the  Icelandic  ,fUiri,    Suio» 
Golhic^re,  with  the  Latm  plmres-aU* 
ores,  we  shall  easily  see  how  pAum 
may  contain  the  same  root  as  piaro~ 
ple-oro.*'    What,  do  you  think,  is  the 
meaning  of  this,  and  whither  has  it 
cariied  us?     Why,  to  this— that  the 
root  of  ihe  Latin  pltts,  **  more,**  being 
the  root  ot'plenus,  "  full,'*  and  the  root 
ol'plenus,  <'  full,"  entering  in  conjuno* 
tion  with  as  into  the  roots  ploro  and 
iniploro,  having  the  meaninir  of  doing 
something  with  a  full  mouth,  this  no- 
tion, derived  from  the  employment  of 
the  mouth,  in  imploring,  enters  into 
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the  oblique  oases  of  plus,  pluris ;  and 
that,  consequently,  Jflfin,  meaning 
'•more"  in  Icelandic,  means  also, 
•*  irith  a  full  mouth  ;**  and  by  another 
step,  "  to  implore,"  '*  to  invoke ;"  and 
by  another  step,  "a  votive  offering." 
We  dare  say  too  annals  of  philological 
extravagance  exhibit  nothing  so  far. 
fetched,  or  rather,  not  fetched  at  all ; 
for  one  might  jusl  as  well  say,  that  be. 
cause  the  notion  of  "  day  *'  enters  into 
the  combination  Mon-duy,  therefore  the 
word  daylight  means  moonshine ;  or, 
to  push  the  illustration  a  step  farther 
in  absurdity,  and  so  to  bring  it  up  with 
the  extravagance  of  Dr.  Donaldson's 
inference ; — because  honey  enters  into 
the  word  *' honeymoon  ;"  the  doy  iu 
14onday,  therefore,  is  equivalent  to 
bees'' wax. 

"Thus,"  he  concludes,  "  it  means  a 
Totive  offering,  like  the  votiva  tuhelal 
of  the  ancient  temples,  or  the  voto  of 
the  modern  churches  in  Italy  ;"  and 
then,  finding  it  in  connexion  with  the 
letters  trcCf  discussed  above,  he  has  no 
difficulty  in  giving  to  the  whole  the 
aj^posite  meaning,  "a  votive  offering 
of  sorrow;"  for,  he  reasons,  **  iCphieres 
means  a  votive  oflering,  tree  must 
indicate  *  mourning/  or  '  sorrow  ;* 
and  tregi  in  Icelandic  is  sorrow,  as 
•we  have  seen  above."  We  protest 
we  think,  if  we  had  not  the  fear  of 
the  fate  of  Betham  before  our  eyes,  we 
could  give  as  good  meanings  in  Irish. 
This  phlerthrce,  it  seems,  '*  occurs  on 
ail  amphora  found  at  Yulci,  in  con. 
nexion  with  a  picture  representing  the 
farewell  embrace  of  Adraetus  and  A  I. 
cestis.*'  Now,  we  won't  say  that  if 
"phleres"  means  a  votive  oflering, 
*' three**  must  mean  anything  in  par. 
ticular,  for  we  do  not  venture  on  posi. 
tiye  assertions  unadvisedly  ;  but  we 
observe  it  happens  oddly  enough — as 
any 'one  may  ascertain  by  turning  to 
O'Brien's  dictionary — that  treig-im  in 
Irish  means,  "  1  leave,  or  depart  from." 
Nevertheless,  with  all  O'Brien's  aid,  we 
cannot  read  the  inscription.  Our 
readers  will  probably  be  glad  to  excuse 
our  examining  the  rest  oT  the  words  in 
question  :  their  Icelandic  relations  are 
certainly  no  better  established. 

The  identification  by  comparison  of 
these  detached  words  failing,  is  there 
anything  else  from  which  it  can  be  in. 
furred  ?  Dr.  Donaldson  thinks  he  has 
observed  evidences  of  identity  in  cer- 
tain forms  of  grammatical  expression, 
peculiar  to  the  two  languages.    Now^ 


a  grammatical  method  of  expressioa 
allies  itself  intimately  with  the  genius 
of  a  language ;  and  if  like  peculiar 
forms  of  this  kind  be  found  in  two 
languages,  there  is  stronger  reason 
for  inferring  a  relationship,  than  where 
the  agreement  takes  place  in  frag- 
mentary  portions  only  of  the  voca- 
bularies. But,  there  is  a  form  of 
ex])ression  frequent  in  the  Sagas,  of 
which,  however,  Dr.  Donaldson  has 
not  given  any  example  from  monu* 
mental  inscriptions,  of  this  kind.^ 
<*  Such  a  one  let  do  (i.e.,  caused  to  be 
done)  so  an»l  so."  As,  for  example, 
Lithsmolher  lit  hakoa  stein  nvftiJulibim 
filthy  i.e.,  **  Lithsmother  let  engrave  a 
stone  after  (in  memory  of)  his  father, 
Julibirn  ;"  Thor stein  let  gera  merhi 
stir  Swin  fathur  sin,  i.e.,  *'Thorstein 
let  carve  marks  in  memorv  of  his 
father  Sweyn ;"  Ulfktd  nk  Kn  uk  Uni 
thir  litu  raisa  stein  ifter  IJ If  fathur 
sin,  i,e,,  *'  Ulfktil,  and  Ku,  and  Uni, 
thc^  let  raise  a  stone  in  memory  of 
their  father,  Ulf."  It  is  similar  in 
effect  to  the  Lowland  Scottish  and 
North-country  Irish  use  of  the  word 
"  allow  " — *«  lie  allowed  tli.it  it  should 
be  done,*'  i.e.,  he  commanded  it  to  be 
done.  The  form  of  the  phrase  is, 
however,  peculiar.  Dr.  Donaldson 
thinks  he  oas  found  similar  forms  of 
expression  in  the  Etruscan  remains. 
Thus  the  first  phrase  in  the  Ferugian 
inscription  is  £u  lat  tanna.  This  lat 
tanna  he  reads  **  let  offer,"  or  "  let 
present ;"  and,  true  enough,  tanna  has 
a  sufficiently  strong  resemblance  to 
the  Scandiviau  thana,  a  word  of  fre- 
quent, indeed  of  regular,  occurrence, 
in  Runic  monumental  inscriptions. 
Thus  Thurlabr  Neaki  risti  hrus  thana 
aft  Fiuks  —  **Thorlof  Neaki  erected 
this  cross  to  Fiack  ;"  Sandalf  ein 
suarti  risti  krus  thana  aftir  Aim 
Biaurff  Kuinu  sina — *<Sandulf  the 
Swarthy  raised  this  cross  to  his  wife, 
Arnbjirg;"  Jualpi  sunr  Thuru/f  eins 
Bautha  risti  krus  thana  ajt  Frethu 
muthur  sina — '' Jualf,  son  of  Thoiolf 
the  Ued»  erected  this  cross  to  his 
mother,  Frida."  But  here  unfortu. 
nately  it  plays  the  part  of  a  simple 
demonstrative  pronoun,  *•  this,"  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  tendo,  **  I 
offer,"  nor  with  the  Icelandic  theria, 
whicli  Dr.  Donaldson  says  has  the 
same  meining.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
same  demonstrative  pronoun  which  we 
find  in  provincial  Knglish,  and  among 
the  lower  classes  in  the  North  of  Ire* 
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land,  under  tbe  form,  thon;  and  in 
vhtch  same  form  it  also  occurs  through- 
out   the  Sagas,    as   well    as  in    the 
forms  thonsi,  thona,  thosi^  and  thvd. 
But  the    form   lat  tarmac    supposing 
the  word  rightly  divided,  occurs  only 
once.      Pressed    by  this    paucity   of 
material,  Dr.  Donaldson  says  the  word 
ienilaeth,  which  also  occurs   once,  is 
substantially  the  same  phrase  in  an 
agglutinate  form.     Two  examples  are 
hardly  enough,  in  our  opinion,  where 
the  meanings  of  both  are  conjectural, 
and  the  diff'ercnces  in  the  words  them- 
selves 80  considerable.      But  is  it  a 
reasonable  inference  that  because  lit 
hakva,  and  lit  gera,  and  lit  raisa,  are 
Icelandic  forms,   and   lat  thana   and 
ienilaeth  are  Etruscan,  therefore  the 
two  languages  have  this  peculiarity  in 
common,  that  they  exprcifs  an  action 
by  Bajnng  that  such  a  person  let  do  so 
and  so  ?     We  think  before  that  could 
be  inferred,  we  ought   to   have    the 
meaning  of  thana  ascertained  —  first 
negatively,  by  displacing  the  inference 
that  it  means  "  this  "  in  PUruscan  as 
well  as  in  Icelandic;   and,  secondly, 
by  showing  some  example  of  the  phrase 
itself,  lat  thana,  or  lit  thenia,  in  Ice- 
landic,  having  the  meaning  alleged. 
Then  we  might  say,  here  are  two  words 
having  a  certain  meaning  in  old  Noi^, 
which  meaning  would  be  appropriate 
to  the  probable  subject  of  this  Etrus- 
can inscription,  and  here  are  the  same 
two  words  in  the   inscription  itself. 
Dr.  Donaldson  has  preserved  a  pru- 
dent   silence    on     the    incompatible 
meaning  of  the  Norse  tharta,  the  pro- 
noun, and  has  referred  to  no  authority 
to  show  that  thenia  has  the  meaning, 
or  has  ever  been  used,  in  the  connexiuu 
he  alleges ;  for  which  reasons  we  are  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  his  argument. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  although 
the  key  wo  take  up  has  been  selected 
on  doubtful  or  erroneous  premises,  it 
may  open  the  lock;  and,  if  so,  we 
should  be  thankful  for  the  discovery. 
Let  us  see,  then,  what  Dr.  Donaldson 
has  been  able  to  make  of  the  Etruscan 
text,  by  this  application  of  Icelandic 
equivalents.  Compared  with  the  ex- 
tent of  preparation,  the  results  are 
singula)  ly  meagre.  Two  lines  of  the 
great  Perugian  mscription,  the  smaller 
ditto,  and  two  legends  on  patene,  of 
three  words  each,  are  the  whole  amount. 
As  to  tlie  legend  on  one  of  the  paters— 

item  tenileath  T^faiia 
istam  teadit  Nafatia, 


it  is  by  Latin  rather  than  lodandic  it 
receives  its  reading. 

*'  Nafktia  presents  this  ;* 

the  other— 

*'  Fknim  tkikoM  thmajkmdk  f* 

is  rendered^. 

**  Thekiothal  lends-for-a-dark-dwalUog  thit 
patera* 

^-^flenna  being  Icelandic  for  a  gap  or 
chasm,  and  therefore  applicable  to  the 
open  or  gaping  form  of  the  patera  I 
The  Perugian  inscriptions  are  better. 
"  Hero    Aulus    Lartius    let    engrave 
mourning,  in  honour  of  his  servant 
Etfus,  on  the  sepulchral  tomb.;*'  and 
**  Here  Lartius,  the  son  of  Rsestat  let 
offer  a  pile  of  mourning  for  grave  of 
Velthinus."      These  have    a  certain 
propriety  which  prepossesses  the  judg*- 
ment  in  their  favour.     But,  coming  to 
inquire  how  the  meaning  is  made  out, 
we  find  many  drawbacks.     "Here''b 
assumed  in  both.    It  represents  eu  in 
the  one,  and  cethen  in  the  other ;  and 
there  is  no  Icelandic  equivalent  for 
either.     **  Let  engrave "   has  a  fine 
Saga-like   sound  in   Englisbj    but  it 
stands  for  an  Etruscan  word,  irhich  is 
neither  let  gera  (which  would  be  the  Ru- 
nic **  let  engrave"),  nor  geralaeth  (the 
supposed  second  or  agglutinate  form, 
assumed  to  have  been  used  by  the  Etrus- 
cans), but  a  newly  devised  third  variety, 
having  as  little  Icelandic  analogy  as 
the  second,  viz.,  caresri,      W«  most 
suppose  sri  to  bo  equivalent  to  laeikp 
and  laeth  incorporated  at  the  end  of 
a  word  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Joe* 
landic  lit  standing  separately  precede 
ing  it,  before  we  can  find  a  pretest 
for  saying  there  b  anything  Icelandic 
here.  "  In  honour  of"  is  an  amplifica* 
tion  of  hinthiUf  supposed  to  be  hinterp 
equivalent  to  "after."    If  aftir  wer» 
found  instead,  we  should,  be  .<niuch 
struck  with  tiie  coincidence;    but  is 
there  any  example  of  hinter  being  em* 
ployed  as  equivalent  to  after  in  such  m 
collocation  of  words  ?    Wo  apprehend 
not ;    and,  surely  thues,   if  U  meaw 
"servant,"  is  much  liker  the  Greek 
0n$    than    the  Icelandio.   thyr^  •  "  A, 
field  "  is  the  Latin  ager,  equivalent  to 
the  acAr  of  the  original.   "Mourning** 
and  "  grave  "  are,  in  truth,  the  om^ 
colourably  Icelandic  words  in  the  vo* 
cabulary  —  the    Icelandic    ama»   "  I 
grieve,"  serving  to  give  the  former 
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meftning  to  the  Etruscan  amevt  and 
laut,  *'  a  hollow  place,'*  imparting  the 
latter  to  lautn  and  lautnescle.  We 
dare  say,  afler  all,  the  Icelandic  ori- 
ginal is  not  laut,  but  something  like 
the  Irish  lacht,  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  ledum.  Some  of  our  readers 
may  be  curious  to  see  a  specimen  of 


the  original,  which  has  been  so  obda- 
rate  a  bow  of  Ulysses  to  the  wooers 
of  Lady  Philology.  AVe  transcribe  a 
portion  of  the  great  Perugian  inscrip- 
tion for  their  gratification,  interposing 
Dr.  Donaldson's  translation  as  far  as 
it  has  gone  :— 


eu,  lot,  tanna.  la*      rezuL 

here  let  offer  Lartios  son  of  R»:»ias 

amev,  achr,     lautn.     velihinaM,  e- 

of  monming  a  field  for  grave  of  Velthina. 

'»t,  la,  ajunas.  sUl.  eth.  Karu- 

tezan.  faileru  tenii.  teis, 

rasnet.  ipa.  ama.  hen.  naper, 

xii.  Velthina.  tharas.  aras.  pe* 

ras  KemulmUskul.  Zuki.  en- 

tiki,  epl.  <u/artf.~-&c  &c. 


The  Eugubine  tablets  are  by  no  means 
•o  formidable.  One  can  perceive  the 
old  Latin  under  their  bai'baric  garb 
pretty  distinctly.  But  they  are  not 
written  in  the  Etruscan,  but  in  the 
Umbrian   language,    a   very    serious 


consideration  for  those  who,  on  their 
fancied  success  in  decyphering  them, 
have  made  the  Etruscans  successively 
Dutchmen,  Gauls,  and  Irish  Celts. 
We  annex  a  specimen  of  these  also  :-«-> 


Juve  Krapuvi    ire      huf 

To  Japiter  Grabovius  three  bulls 

fktH^  arvia  ustentu,  vatuva  ferine  feitUf  herit 

make  (sacrifice)  the  fat  offer  up,  unsalted  meal  make  (sacrifice),  either 

vinu,  herie    puni.  Ukriper fimi^  tuta        per  Jkuvina 

with  wine  or  with  bread.    For  the  Fisian  mount,  for  the  city  Iguvium 

feitu    «evtcm,  Kutef  pesnimu,       arepet  at  vet 

make  reverent  (sacrifice),  cautiously  pray,  the  fat  holding  cp  (?) 


Uhri,  the  "mountain,"  and  tuta, 
the  **  city,*'  are  almost  the  only  strange 
words,  if  we  except  arepes  arves,  the 
meaning  of  which  we  nave  queried. 
Lepsius  is  the  authority  for  tuta. 
He  finds  Meddix  tuticus  to  signify 
the  city  magistrate,  and  so  concludes 
the  meaning  to  be  vrbs.  The  former 
is  ucris,  an  obsolete  term  for  a  rugcred 
monntaiD,  vouched  by  Festus.    The 


Oscan  is  another  dialect,  less  like  the 
Latin  than  the  Umbrian,  but  still 
wearing  a  Latin  complexion,  and  ma. 
nifestly  quite  a  different  language  from 
the  Etruscan.  Let  us  give  a  sam* 
pie  also  of  the  Oscan,  from  the  Ban- 
tine  tablet.  The  reader  must  apply 
an  increased  mental  tension  if  he  would 
follow  the  connexion. 


pon     Kenstor      Banta     tautam        henstuet        pit 
when  the  Censor  of  Bansa  the  city  shall  survey,  whoever 
Kent      Baniinai    fust    Kensemar 
a  citizen    Bantine  shall  be  f  is  to  be  included  in  the  census  ?] 
JPOh  is  "quum ;"  /«  is  "  quis ;"  ifeew,  "  civis ;"  fust,  "  fuerit,"  &c 


To  return  to  the  only  original  claims 
of  the  •'  Varronianus  "  in  this  depart- 
ment, the  supposed  Norse  element 
of  the  Etruscan,  we  have  seen  how 
little  and  how  questionable  is  all  that 
Dr.  Donaldson  nas  been  able  to  effect. 
Kevertheless,  had  he  put  his  argument 
modestly — had  he  said,  supposing  Livy 
to  have  mistaken  the  colonists  for  the 
mother  country,  and  vice  versa,  that 
the  Ra^sena  were  Khsetians,  and  those 
latter  of  a  Germanic  stock,  might  it 


not  be  reasonable  to  look  to  the  oldeat 
forms  of  Low-German  preserved,  as 
they  have  been  unaltered  since  the 
tenth  century  in  Iceland,  in  search  of 
Etruscan  affinities?  and  might  not 
such  and  such  Icelandic  terms  and 
phrases  in  that  view  reflect  some  light 
on  terms  and  phrases  apparently  not 
much  unlike  them  in  the  Etruscan  re- 
mains ?  —  every  one  would  admit  the 
fairness  of  the  speculation ;  and  if» 
afler  all,  it  appeared  that  the  Etruscan 
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remained  a  jsealed  book,  no  one  would 
be  disposed  to  piny  the  censor.  But 
when  we  find  a  philolo^er  setting  out 
on  a  course  of  conjecture,  by  a  delibe- 
rate inversion  of  historical  testimony, 
and  following  up  bis  quest  by  a  series 
of  assumptions  so  violent  as  tnese  with 
which  we  have  been  dealing,  we  can. 
not  but  express  some  degree  of  disap. 
proval.  The  dogmatic  method  of  the 
argument,  the  array  of  chapters  and 
sections,  the  imposing  exhibition  of 
Icarnintr,  where  they  do  not  overawe, 
challenge  and  provoke  very  free  exami- 
nation. We  may  say  of  many  of  Dr. 
Donaldson's  compeers,  who  have  risen 
into  repute  by  a  like  glare  and  flutter  of 
authorities,  as  Sir  John  Davis  said  of 
the  native  Irish  lords  of  his  time,  they 
are  likeglowworms — dazzling  and  won- 
derful  at  a  distance,  but  take  them  in 
your  hand,  and  they  are  but  silly  flies. 
We  confess,  when  we  opened  the  **  Var- 
ronianus,"  we  were  abashed  at  the 
seeming  immensity  of  the  resources  at 
the  autnor*s  disposah  From  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  men  spoke  and  wrote 
but  to  furnish  analogies,  evidences, 
corroborations,  for  his  discovery.  If 
any  one,  not  clothed  in  the  scholas- 
tic immunities  of  German  criticism, 
happened  to  stand  in  the  way,  he  was 
in  a  moment  reduced  to  dust,  and 
blown  aside  in  a  lenis  or  an  aspirate. 
Then  the  formulas  of  the  mathema- 
ticians are  scarcely  more  imposing 
than  the  symbols  of  equivalence  and 
combination,  scattered  through  the 
labyrinth  of  Indo- Germanic  and  Semi- 
tic roots,  and  of  Gothic,  Sclavonic, 
Norse,  Pelasgic,  Hellenic,  Ktruscan, 
Oscan,  Sabello-Oscim,  Umbrian,  Mag- 
yar,  Finnii>h,  and  Celtic  derivatives. 
But  when  that  apparatus  is  put  out  of 
sight,  and  the  n*sults  considered,  net 
and  simple,  surely  so  much  ado  has 
rarely  been  made  about  anything  so 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  nothing. 
A  clever  Egyptologer  will  read  the 
contents  of  a  mummy-case,  or  a  strong 
Babvlonian  decipher  a  bull's  bide-full 
of  the  acts  of  Sennacherib,  with  less 
labour  of  explication  than  one  must 
undergo  if  he  would  trace  Lut  a  sin- 
gle one  of  Dr.  Donaldson's  Etymom 
&om  its  nebulous  origin,  aniid  the 
Bhslian  glaciers,  to  its  final  disappear, 
ance  in  the  twilight  halls  of  Thor  and 
Odin,  'i  he  much  of  the  one  mny,  after 
lUIy  be  no  more  worth  than  the  Uttie  of 
the  other.  But  he  must  be  a  more  pa- 
tient investigator  than  any  we  have 


heard  of,  out  of  the  island  of  Lapata, 
who,  af)er  plodding  so  far  in  quest' of 
that  little,  could  refrain,  having  found 
it,  from  a  sigh  over  lost  labour. 

The  "  Varronianus,"  we  understand, 
is  one  of  the  books  now  included  in  onr 
University  course.  For  the  sake  of 
both  pupils  and  teachers,  we  hope  these 
chapters  on  the  Etrusco- Icelandic  con- 
nexions form  no  part  of  the  curriculum. 
Such  feats  of  syllabic  legerdemain 
seem  to  us  to  be  the  very  jugglery  of 
learning.  No  one  is  more  sensible 
than  Dr.  Donaldson  himself  of  the 
excelhmce  of  classical  scholarship ;  no 
one  can  more  persuasively  display  its 
advantages,  in  giving  at  once  grace- 
fulness and  robustness  to  tlie  mind; 
in  enlarging  and  liberalising  our  views 
of  men  and  manners ;  and  in  qualifying 
those  really  imbued  with  its  spirit  for 
a  clearer  perception  of  truth,  a  keener 
appreciation  of  physical  and  nioral 
beauty,  and  a  more  cordial  reception 
of  whatever  appeals  to  the  genexoniy 
the  noble,  or  the  humane,  in  our 
bosoms.     But  in  learning,  as  in  law, 

?ui  higret  in  litera,  haret  in  eortice, 
t  is  only  by  piercing  through  the 
dry  crust  of  verbal  forms,  and  by  go- 
ing at  once  to  the  living  robur  of  the 
thought  underneath,  that  we  attain  to 
the  elementary  material  of  classic  in- 
fluence. 

The  rest  is  mere  chopping  of  logic  and 
pragmatic  verbal  economy.  It  may  serre 
as  a  test  of  acquirement  at  an  examina-' 
tion,  where  rewards  are  bestowed  on 
the  fatigues  of  erudite  labour,  fiat  it 
is  not  in  order  that  our  youth  may'go 
into  the  world  exhausted  by  the  e&bri 
of  laying  up  a  stock  of  speculative 
niceties  in  grammar,  that  men  foan4 
and  endow  universities.  Seats  of  learb* 
ing  are  established  to  instruct  our 
youth  in  what  have  well  been  called 
"  literss  humaniores ;"  and  we  are 
agreed  with  Dr.  Donaldson  in  think- 
ing that  Latin  literature  contains  a 
fun  proportionate  share  of  this  human- 
ising niateiial.  We  Agree  with  him 
in  regretting  that  its  influence  is  not 
made  more  effective.  It  is  the  parent' 
language  of  Western  Europe.  Let  iis 
no  longer  quarrel  with  Dr.  Donaldson^ 
nor  concern  ourselves  how  Dr.  Do- 
naldson may  quarrel  with  Professor 
Newman,  as  to  the  share  that  Celtic 
roots  may  have  had  in  its  fornuition.' 
The  Anglo-Saxon  ano&ance  which 
led  Dr.  Donaldson  to  make  his  depre- 
ciatory remarks  on  Celtic  pretensions^ 
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has  bad  a  severe  rebuke  since  '*  Var- 
ronianus"  issued  from  the  press.  The 
Celt  has  not  been  found  wanting  in 
any  of  the  qualities  of  forethought,  forti- 
tude, or  methodical  perstjverance,  so 
long  assumed  as  the  peculiar  virtues  of 
a  section  of  his  compatriots ;  and  vanity 
and  boastfulnesF,  so  long  ascribed  to 
^im  as  the  inherent  failings  of  his  race, 
have  been  seen  to  be  even  more  pecu. 
liarly  the  faults  of  his  revilcrs.  We 
forgive  the  harmless  boast  of  our  jrood 
Doctor's  "Saxondom/*  and  entirely 
subscribe  to  what  he  says  of  the  dig. 
nity  and  excellence  of  Latin  learn- 
ing:— 

"In  the    preceding    pages  I  have   en- 
4e  ivoured  to  write  the  histor}'  of  the  Latin 
language,  and  to  chardcteriae  its  peculiari- 
tfes»  trwB.  the  earliest  period  of  ita  existence 
down  to  the  present  time,  when  it  in  repre- 
sented by  a  number  of  daughters,  all  re^m- 
bling  their  mother  more  or  leas,  and  all  pos- 
sessing,  in  some  degree,  her  beauties  and 
derects.     Of  theie  it  can  hardly  be  duubted 
(hat  the  French  has  the  best  claim  to  the 
primogeniture  and  inheritance.      The  Latin 
and  French  languages  stand  related  to  one 
another,  not  only  in  the  connexion  of  affinity, 
Imc  still  more  so  in  the  important  position 
which  they  have  occupied  as  political  and 
literary  organs   of  communication.      They 
have  both  striven  to  become  the   common 
language  of  civilised  and  educated  men ;  and 
they  have  had  singular    recommendations 
for  the  office  which  they  partially  ai>8umed. 
For  power  of  condensation,  for  lucid  perspi- 
eoity,   and  for  the  practical  exposition  of 
toaunon  matters,  there  are  few  idioms  which 
can  compete  with  the  Latin  or  the  French. 
In  many  particuUrs  they  fall  far  behind  the 
Greek  and  the  German  ;  in  many  more  they 
are  surpassed  by  the  English ;  and  it  seems 
BOW  to  be  determined  that  neither  Cassar  nor 
l^apoleon  was  destined  to  reverse  the  decree 
of  Providence,  that  man,  though  the  one 
reisoning  and  speaking  creature,  should,  in 
diffin'ent  parts  of  the  world,   express  his 
thoughts  in  diflferent  languages.      If  there  is 
OTie  idiom  which  seems  both  worthy  and 
likely  to  include  within  it  the  articulate  ut- 
terances of  all  the  world,  it  is  our  own, — for 
we,  too,  *are  sprung  ofearth*s  first  blood,* 
and  the  sun  never  sets  upon  our  Saxondom. 
Put  the  dignity  of  our  English  speech,  and 
its  wide  diffusion,  by  means  of  our  commer- 
cial enterprise  and  missionary  zeal,  do  not 
sugicest  any  argument  or   motive,    which 
Should  induce  us  tone;;loct  or  di>coiirage  the 
Study  of  the  old  Roman  literature.     Thou;;h 
the  Latin  tongue  will  never  again  become 
the  spuken  langua^^e  of  Europe,  there  is  no 
rMuon  why  it  bliotdd  not  resume  its  place  as 
the  organ  of  literary  communication,— why, 
with  its  powers  of  conciseneas  and  abbrevia- 


tion, and  with  ita  appropriation  of  all  the 
conventional  terms  of  science  and  art,   it 
should  not  still  &ow  from  the  pens  of  those 
who  have  truths  and  facts  to  communicate, 
and  wlio  are  not  careful  to  invest  or  di.^guise 
them  in  the  embellishments  of  some  modern 
and  fashionable  style.      This  at  least  rs  cer- 
tain, that  the  Latin  lan^n^ge  has  struck  Its 
roots  so  deeply  and  so  permanently  in  oar  own 
language,  that  we  cannot  extirpate  it,  if  we 
would ;  for  we  muht  know  Latin  if  we  would 
thoroughly   understand    our  own    mother* 
tongne ;  even  those  who  are  least  learned, 
and  niobt  disposed  to  under\*alue  clHSsical 
attainments!,  are  very  liable  to  further  what 
others  would  call  the  corruption  of  our  lan- 
guage, by  the  introduction  of  new  terms  er- 
roneously foimed  after  a  Latin  moitel ;    and 
whatever  changes  ma}'  take  place  in  the 
professional    education    of    Englishmen  — 
though  the  Univeroitie-J  may  cea^e  to  be.-tow 
the  highest  degrees  in  their  faculties  upon 
those  who  have  pa.<sed  throu<rh  the  Latin 
exercises  of  their  sch<N)ls — though  the  meet- 
ing of  Convocation  may  never  again  bA  In- 
au.i;urated  with  a  Latin   sermon  at   Saint 
Faul's  —  though  a  study  of  Justinian  and 
Gaius  may  be  pronoununl  of  no  use  to  the 
lawyer  —  though  even  Roman  history  may 
lose  its  general  intereKt  —  though  physicians 
may  decline  to  prescribe  and  apothecaries  to 
dispense  according  to  the  pliraseolog}*  of  a  La- 
tin materia  medico  —  though  the  House  of 
Commons  may  no  longer  bestow  the  (sanction 
of  parlimentary  applaus^e  on  well-applied  quo- 
tations from  the  classical  authors  —  still,  a 
competent  acquaintance  with  the  language 
and  literature  of  andent  Rome  will  be  IndiS^ 
pensabie  to  every  one  who  lays  claim  to  m 
complete  cultivation  of  his  reason  and  taste, 
and  who  wishes  either  to  understand  and  en- 
joy the  writings  of  our  best  authors,  or  to 
enrich  the  English  language  with  new  ex- 
amples of  its  capacity  for  terse  argumsnts, 
happy  expressions,  and  hannonious  pedoda." 
^pp.  458,  459. 

The  reader  will,  no  doubt,  have 
been  struck  with  the  statement,  that 
French  more  closely  resembles  Latin 
than  does  the  Italian  or  Spanish.  But 
Dr.  Donaldson  takes  the  distinction 
between  written  and  spoken  Latin; 
and  it  is  of  the  latter  he  speaks  when 
assigning  this  place  of  eminence  to  the 
language  of  the  Gauls. 

It  seems  clearly  enough  established 
that,  in  colloquial  Laiiu,  the  Kumuns  uf 
old  pronounced  many  words  very  dif- 
ferently from  their  apparent  sounds  aa 
spellt^d  in  writing.  These  differences 
are  always  on  the  side  of  brevity.  *»lf 
it  were  necessary,"  says  Dr.  Donald- 
son, **  to  describe  in  one  sentence  the 
genius  and  constitution  of  the  Latin 
hmguage«  one  cotild  not  do  thia  better 
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than  by  defining  it  as  a  language  which 
18  always  yearning  af^or  contraction. 
Whether  this  tendency  is  indicated  in 
the  written  remains  by  the  usual  pro- 
cesses of  Synizesis  assimilation,  and 
apocope;  whether  it  appears  in  the 
slurring  over  of  syllables,  by  which  the 
scansion  of  the  comic  metres  is  effect- 
ed ;  or  whether  we  perceive  it  in  the 
systematic  abbreviations  which  mark  the 
transition  from  the  Roman  to  the  Ro- 
mance languages,  it  is  still  one  and  the 
same — it  is  the  type  of  the  language 
in  its  infancy,  its  maturity,  and  its  de- 
cay. 

''The  most  distinct  and  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  Latin  language  is,  there- 
fore, to  bo  derived  from  a  considera- 
tion of  this  peculiarity  as  developed— 

*'  I.  In  the  written  language  of  ancient 

Kome. 
^*II.  In  the  spoken  language  of  ancient 

Rome,  80  far  as  we  can  discern  it 

in  the  remains  of  the  comedians. 
"  IIL  In  the  modem  languages  (and  par- 

ticnlarly  in  the  French)  which  are 

derived  horn  the  Latin.** 

Proceeding  in  this  course  of  inves- 
tigation. Dr.  Donaldson  adduces  first 
a  long  array  of  single  Latin  words 
compounded  of  shortened  phrases, 
such  as  in  English  would  be  ''  this  day 
se'nnightf**  &c.  Remarking  on  this  ten* 
dency  to  abridgement,  he  observes :— 

'*  If  we  look  to  other  idioms,  we  shall  see 
that,  alttiough  the  Sanscrit  cldka  runs  the 
words  into  one  another,  and  so  affects  tlie 
terminations,  there  is  no  appearance  of 
abbreviation  in  the  middle  of  the  words. 
The  Hebrew  and  other  Semitic  dialects  have 
broken  down  all  the  formative  machinery, 
but  the  triliteral  root  maintains  its  con- 
sonants, except  where  assimilation  becomes 
inevitable.  To  the  latest  period  of  Hellenis- 
tic Greek  the  spoken  and  written  language 
tolerated  the  syllabic  articulation  of  the 
longest  compounds.  High-German  still  re- 
vels in  the  manufacture  of  polyi^llables. 
And  even  the  Sclavonic  idioms,  which  have 
so  many  points  of  conuct  with  the  Latin, 
are  not  led,  even  by  the  concourse  of  conso- 
nants, to  abridge  their  composite  forms ;  and 
in  the  lutste  of  polite  conversation  we  may 
hear  the  most  sesquipedalian  utterances  at 
St.  Petersburg.  It  is  only  the  Latin  lan- 
guage and  its  daughters,  in  which  we  ob- 
serve this  systematic  shortening,  first  of 
spoken,  and  afterwards  of  written  words, 
and  therefore  we  may  both  attribute  it  to 
the  habits  of  the  people,  and  describe  it  as 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Roman  and 
Bomance  fonn  of  ^eech.*— pp.  488,  484. 


And  exemplifies  the  prolixity  of 
Russian  dialogue  by  the  common  Rus- 
sian for — *'  present  my  compliments  to 
your  father" : — 

*'£.g.  the  common  Busdan  for  *  pre- 
sent my  compliments  to  your  father' 
is  Kiuvidyetel^stvuete  moe  pocktenie  vashemu 
JxUyuikk^  Le.  iegtificaminor  meam  wtsera* 
ti(mem  vestro  patriy  where  the  convention- 
al verb  is  as  long  as  an  Aristophanic  com- 
pound." 

He  then  adduces  various  ancient 
testimonies  to  the  difference  between 
the  spoken  and  the  written  language 
of  Rome;  and  here  we  find  that  the 
idea  of  a  Fonetik  Nuz,  is  not  wholly  a 
modern  one.  But  Cicero,  althou^rh 
what  he  says  in  this  respect  is  a  plain 
enough  indication  that  such  differences 
existed,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
seriously  contemplated  any  practical 
alteration  in  either  the  mode  of  speech 
or  in  that  of  writing.  Quinctilian,  toob 
affords  testimony  to  the  same  effect; 
and  Dr.  Donaldson,  after  a  full  exa- 
mination of  this  part  of  the  questioi^ 
concludes  that  ''the  poetry  of  the 
Augustine  age  was  recited  with  a  pe- 
dantic accuracy  at  variance  with  the 
genius  of  the  language ;"  and  that :-« 

'*As  the  German  opera-singers  at  the 
present  day  soften  down  their  gutturals,  in 
order  to  accommodate  their  language  to  Um 
flowing  rythm  of  the  Italian  moaic,  so  the 
Romans,  m  the  days  of  Horace  and  Viigil, 
were  proud  of  their  foreign  fetters,  and  wert 
glad  to  display  the  ascendancy  which  van- 
quished Greece  had  gained  over  the  miads  of 
her  rude  conquerors." 

Among  the  comedians,  howeTer, 
this  statelincss  was  not  obaenred,  and 
would,  indeed,  have  been  nnsnitable 
to  a  representation  of  the  manners  of 
the  day.  Here,  accordingly,  we  find 
many  forms  which  we  mi^ht  almost 
call  Gallicisms  by  anticipation  —  such 
as  Ur€  for  legere ;  $crire  for  scrUfere  ; 
pere  for  pater;  ame  for  ammuSf  ^bc. 
(See  the  examples,  «  Varron."  p.  440 
to  444.) 

This  leads  us,  by  a  natural  pro- 
gress, to  Dr.  Donaldson's  next  conclu- 
sion, that  <Mhe  French  language  is 
the  best  modern  representative  of  the 
spoken  Latin.**  We  are  not  quite  sa- 
tisfied either  that  the  fact  is  so,  or  that 
Dr.  Donaldson  hns  assigned  the  true 
reason  for  it,  if  so  it  be.  lib  specu- 
Utionsj  however,  are  able  and  interest* 
mg:— 
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'  *'ABth6  Somans  successively  conquered 
Iho  different  nations  which  formed  the  popu- 
lation of  Italy,  they  gradually  included 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  empire  a  number 
of  different  tribes,  who  spoke  idioms,  or 
dialects,  differing  but  little  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Romans  themselves.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  surprbing  that  a  gradual  amalga- 
mation should  have  taken  place,  and  that 
every  Italian  should  have  spoken,  with  only 
slight  variations  of  accent,  one  and  the  same 
Latin  tongue.  The  language  of  Rome 
itself —  the  language  of  government,  of  li- 
terature, and  of  law — would,  of  course, 
be  independent  of  these  minor  differences. 
Every  educated  man  and  every  public  func- 
tionary would  refer  to  this  unvarying  stan- 
dard, and  would  speak  or  write,  in  some 
cases  with  pedantic  accuracy,  (he  language 
of  the  senate-house  and  the  forum.  Accord- 
ingly, the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  t.e., 
the  foreign  subjects  of  the  Empire,  would 
bear  nothing  but  pure  Roman  Latin ;  and, 
if  they  learned  the  language  of  their  rulers 
at  alK  they  would  at  least  learn  it  in  the 
best  form.  Their  position  in  this  respect 
differed  materially  from  that  of  colonists, 
even  in  ancient  times.  Tlio  colonists  of  our 
day,  and  especially  tlie  English  emigrants, 
present  a  material  contrast  to  the  case  of 
the  Roman  provincial:*.  For,  while  the 
coloni<(ts  who  sailed  from  Corinth  or  Athens 
were  of  all  classes— «/  rvx^i^rif — our  modern 
colonists  are  generally  those  who  are  either 
not  able  to  live  at  home,  or,  at  all  events, 
who  practise  trades  inconsistent  with  a  high 
amount  of  educational  polish.  Wo  find, 
therefore,  that  colonial  English  represents 
only  the  vulgar  colloquial  language  of  the 
mother  country ;  whereas  the  Roman  pro- 
vincials spoke  a  language  derived  —  im- 
perfectly, it  might  be,  but  still  derived  — 
from  the  polished  and  elegant  diction  of 
proconsuls,  juri^iConsuUs,  negotiatores,  and 
publlcani. 

"  The  Gauls,  in  particular,  were  remark- 
able for  their  tendency  to  assimilate  them- 
selves, in  their  language  and  usages,  to  the 
Romans.  In  an  inconceivably  short  space 
of  time  the  province  Gallia  was  completely 
Romanised.  Their  own  language  was  out 
of  the  pale  of  civilisation ;  in  fact,  they  had 
DO  mother-  tongue  to  struggle  for.  A  lan- 
guage is  only  dear  to  us  ^vhen  we  know  its 
capabilities,  and  when  it  is  hallowed  by  a 
thousand  connexions  with  our  civilisation, 
our  literature,  and  our  comforts.  So  long 
an  it  merely  lisps  the  inarticulate  utterances 
of  half-educated  men,  it  has  no  hold  upon  the 
hearts  of  those  who  speak  it,  and  it  is 
readily  neglected  or  thntwu  aside  in  favour 
of  tlio  more  cultivated  idiom,  which,  while 
it  finds  names  for  luxuries  of  civilisation 
before  unknown,  also  opens  a  communication 
with  those  who  appear  tiA  the  heralds  of 
moral  and  intellectual  regeneration.  The 
Greeks  and  the  Jews  had  good  reasons  for 
loving  the  language  of  their  ancestors,  and 


could  never  be  induced  to  forget  or  relinqaiab 
the  flowing  rhythms  of  their  poets,  or  the 
noble  energy  of  their  prose  writers.  The 
case  was  not  so  with  the  provincials  of  Gaol. 
Without  any  anterior  predilections,  and  with 
a  mobility  of  character  which  still  dis- 
tinguishes their  modem  representatives,  thegr 
speedily  adopted  the  manners  and  the  words 
of  the  Romans ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in 
the  time  of  the  Empire  there  was  no  mors 
difference  between  the  grammatical  Latin  of 
Lyons  and  Rome,  than  there  is  now  betwem 
the  grammatical  French  of  St.  Petersbuigh 
and  Paris."— pp.  445,  466. 

We  apprehend  a  large  part  of  the 
French  language  at  this  day  is  GaaU 
ish>  or,  if  you  will,  Celtic ;  and  that, 
in  speculating  on  the  mobility  of  the 
French  character.  Dr.  Donaldson  has 
overlooked  a  counterpoising  character, 
istic  in  their  national  self-esteem.  We 
have  heard  it  argued,  that  the  people 
of  Dublin  speak  and  write  more  cor« 
rectiy  than  those  of  London,  because 
we  acquired  the  English  language 
when  it  was  purer  and  stronger  than 
it  now  is  after  some  centuries  of  me- 
tropolitan corruption.  This  is  Dr. 
Donaldson's  argument  for  the  better 
Latinity  of  Gaul ;  and,  pursuing  the 
same  idea,  he  proceeds,  in  his  next 
section,  to  show  that  "  the  modem 
Italian  is  not  equally  so  (that  is,  not 
an  equally  good  representative  of  the 
spoken  Latin),  and  why."  Here,  againj 
we  think  the  argument  proceeds  on  tot* 
tering  footsteps : —  , 

"  Before  the  Italian  language  revived  as 
a  vehicle  of  literary  communication,  the  pel- 
ninsula  had  been  subjected  to  a  series  of  in* 
vasions,  which  had  modified  and  cor- 
rupted in  no  slight  degree  the  speech  of  the 
country  people.  This  was  effected  not 
only  by  the  influence  of  the  conquerors, 
but  also  by  the  infusion  of  a  consider- 
able amount  of  foreign  population.  In  Lorn- 
bardy  and  other  parts,  where  the  in- 
vaders formed  a  permanent  settlement,  the 
change  was  most  sensibly  and  durably  felt ; 
whereas  Tuscany,  which  had  been  screened 
by  its  position  from  any  permanent  or  ex- 
teusiive  occupation  by  the  northern  tribes, 
was  not  exposed  to  this  corruption  of  its 
familiar  1anguar;e,  and  irs  greater  wealth,  its 
commerce,  and  its  independence,  preserved 
among  its  inhabitants  a  residuum  of  the  old 
Latin  literature  and  civilisation. 

"  When,  therefore,  vernacular  composition 
revived  in  Italy  it  was  emphatically  Tuscan. 
It  is  true  thjt  the  new  literary  language 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  aud 
that  there  were  varieties  of  accent  in  the  dif- 
ferent districts.  Still,  however,  a  purity  of 
Tuscan  phraseology  is  essential  to  literary 
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MiTectness;  and  whatever  a  man's  native 
accent  may  be,  he  must  accommodate  it  to 
this  court-language.  It  fullovrs,  therefore, 
that  the  pronunciation  of  modern  Italian 
must  be  syllabic.  In  other  word«,  it  rou^t 
be  more  akin  to  tha  studied  accuracy  with 
:irhicb  the  Komsns  of  the  Augustan  age 
pronounced  their  Grseciited  poetry,  than  to 
the  natural  artiL-nlati<»n  of  the  ancient  Ita- 
lians. It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the 
Italian  language  cannot  be  prennunccd  both 
well  and  ((uickly.  This  is  only  another  ex- 
prafwion  of  the  fact,  that  a  literary  language, 
which  is  not  natural,  can  only  be  articulated 
syllabically.  The  qualiHcation  of  lingua 
ToBcana  in  bocca  Romana  Is  another  illus- 
tration of  the  same  fact ;  for  here  we  have 
a  recognition  of  the  truth,  that  the  modurii 
Italian  is  a  written  language  to  be  pro- 
nounced acc-ording  to  ita  syllable?,  and  that 
of  the  accents,  in  which  it  can  be  pronounced, 
the  best  and  sweetest  is  that  of  a  well-educat- 
({d  inhabitant  ofthe  pontifical  metropolis." — 
pp.  447,  448. 

Now,  if  we  are  right  in  taking  the 
abort  and  tripping  modes  of  the  Roman 
comedy,  as  representing  the  vernacular 
and  colloquial  Latin  of  the  time,  we 
can  hardly  fail  to  have  gone  wrong  in 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
Latin  of  the  Romans  was  furmed  on  the 
model  of  their  Graeciscd  poets.  We 
cannot,  we  confess^  reconcile  ourselves 
to  the  idea  of  the  lords  of  the  world 
being  in  a  hurry  in  enunciating  their 
behests  to  the  subjugated  tribes  who 
surrounded  them.  Deliberation  and 
dignity  have  ever  appeare<l  to  us  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  noble  tongue 
of  which  we  have  been  treating.  Its 
brevity,  we  consider,  rests  in  concise, 
ness  of  expression,  and  in  a  condensa- 
tion of  thought,  to  which  the  form  of 
the  language  itself  compelled  those 
who  employed  it,  not  in  a  clipping  or 
slurring  over  of  the  verbal  vehicle. 
The  ab))reviations  of  the  comediuns 
are,  after  all,  trifling.  The  prose 
writers  roust  have  been  read  syUabi- 
cally.  A  gn'at  part  of  that  harmony 
of  composition  which  so  delights  the 
ear,  while  the  thoughts  conveyed  so 
charm  the  understanding,  in  Cicero,  in 
Livy,  in  Sallust,  or  in  Tacitus,  would 
be  lost  if  it  were  otherwise.  No ;  we 
cannot  credit  it,  that  the  ancient  Ro- 
man spoke  with  a  precipitation  rrqiiir- 
ing  the  aid  of  grimace  to  aid  the  defec- 
tive vehicle  of  his  ideas.  We  still 
think  that  Horace's  wit  at  the  table 
of  Mecenas  was  conveyed  in  syllables 


as  fullf  enunciated,  as  terse  and  well- 
selected.  In  truth,  the  very  structure 
of  Latin  necessitates  the  emphaticenun- 
ciation  of  the  final  syllable  ;  for  it  is 
on  its  sound  and  purport  that  the  place 
and  the  relations  of  every  other  syl- 
lable and  word  of  the  sentence  o^ 
pend.  But  no  matter  whether  the 
whole  French  word  be  pronounced  or 
not,  its  force  and  effect  in  the  sentence 
are  given  by  its  position  in  relation 
to  the  words  which  precede  and  follow 
it.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  difierenoe 
is  radical  and  irreconcileable ;  and  with 
all  the  respect  we  cannot  but  entertain 
for  Dr.  Donaldson's  great  learning  in 
this  departments  as  well  as  for  the 
ability  with  which  he  uses  it,  we  can. 
not  accord  him  our  assent  to  either  of 
his  propositions. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  ub,  seeing 
the  dearth  of  books  which  repay  a  se- 
rious  or  manly  study,  that  good  works 
of  classicid  criticism  may  again  begin 
to  receive  a  share  of  the  attention  of 
educated  men.  Classic  reading  is  a  pure 
and  real  refreshment.  "Who  is  he  that 
is  now  wholly  overcome  with  idleness, 
or  otherwise  involved  in  a  lab}Tinth  of 
worldly  cares,  trp^ble8,  and  discoQ. 
tents,  that  will  not  be  much  lightened 
in  his  mind  by  some  enticing  stonrt 
true  or  fained,  where,  as  in  a  glass,  be 
shall  observe  what  our  forefathers  have 
done — the  beginnings,  ruins,  falls,  pe- 
rio<ls  of  commonwealth,  private  men's 
actions  displayed  to  the  life,*'  &c.  And 
by  so  mueh  as  we  are  further  removed 
in  time  and  temporal  interest  from 
the  subject  of  our  studies,  so  much  the 
clearer  and  the  more  recreating  is  the 
calm  air  of  antiquity  around  us.  When 
we  reflect  on  the  many  aids  to  tboae 
enjoyments  conferred  on  English  read- 
ers of  the  present  generation  by  Dr. 
Donaldson,  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
in  our  present  paper  the  laudatory  part 
should  be  so  disproportionately  snialL 
What  we  have  ventured  to  find  fault 
with,  however,  is  a  still  less  part  of  a 
great  book  of  great  and  varied  learn- 
ing— much  of  it  too  learned  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  a  simple  reviewer ;  and  all  of 
it,  with  whatever  faults  a  specula- 
tive spirit  may  have  occubioned,  worthy 
of  being  received  with  consideration, 
and  called  in  question,  where  dissented 
from,  if  not  with  diffidence,  at  least 
with  caution  and  respect. 
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r  LIGHTS     TO     VAIEILAVD. 

BY  CBAWVORO   WILtOH. 

riBST    VLIGHT — THE    GRIGGLEBOMS    BEIB. 

I. 

Grioglbbone  Hall  resounds  with  jests. 
For  Griprglebone  Castle  is  thronged  with  guests. 
And  squat  on  the  dais  Count  Grigglebone  rests. 
The  Count  seems  exceedingly  testy  and  heated — 
Three  times  has  he  yeird,  and  some  curses  repeated ; 
In  short  he  conceives  himself  scurvily  treated, 
l^y  those  'neath  the  roof  of  his  ancestors  seated. 
They  care  not  for  Grigglebone  senior  at  all, 
Thotigh  Grigglebone  senior  is  lord  of  that  ball ; 
'Tis  GrigjrleboneyuRtor  they  worship  in  stead- 
That  gentleman  having  been  plighted  to  wed 
A  lady  descended  from  Grigglebone's  line. 
With  charms  old  Grigglebone  vows  are  divine 
(But  whether  young  Grigelebone  thinks  her  the  same. 
Is  nothing,  so  long  as  tbeGrigglebone  name 
Requires  for  transmission  a  Grigglebone  dame). 
The  scheme  by  the  old  thrifty  Count  was  projected, 
Bv  him  had  the  bride  and  her  robes  been  selected. 
His  guests  on  the  matter  looked  wise  and  reflected — 
And  noticing  Grigglebone  iunior  dejected, 
They  seemed  by  this  Grigglebone  junction  affected. 
Each  counselled  the  youth  as  a  friendly  adviser. 
Each  knew  the  pld  Count  had  through  life  been  a  miser ; 
So  each  for  the  rule  of  the  former  desired. 
Nor  cared  e'en  a  dump  when  the  latter  expired. 
They  knew  that  old  Grigglebone  must,  without  doiibl. 
Soon  leave  them,  moved  off  by  the  Grigglebone  gout. 
Three  times  had  he  yelled,  as  its  pangs  wildly  prey*d 
On  his  limbs,  in  thick  swathings  of  flannel  array*d  ; 
And  looked  he  as  though  he'd  been  pickled  iiji  salt. 
And  trussed  up  to  enter  the  Grigglebone  vault. 

The  feast  was  ended — the  drinking  done ; 
'to  bed  went  the  revellers  one  by  one. 
Determined  to  rise  with  the  rising  sun ; 
For  a  boar,  with  tusks  of  enormous  length. 
Denoting  alike  his  fierceness  and  strength, 
In  the  neighbouring  foi*est  had  made  his  lair ; 
And  every  one  wished  to  be  stirring,  and  there. 
The  sport  to  enjoy,  and  the  glory  to  share. 
Grigglebone  junior But  first,  if  you  please. 

Well  call  him,  as  christened,  •*  Amintor ;" 
Such  capital  savings  of  capital  "G's," 

Must  liditen  the  heart  of  the  printer. 
Old — no,  ril  not  mention  bis  name,  but  you  know 

Who's  meant  by  the  prefix  of  "  Old  ;" 
We  11  call  him  **  The  Count"  through  the  story,  and  Bo 

Pass  on  to  the  morning.     *Twas  cold,  . 
But  briglit,  as  a  morning  could  well  be  in  Spring, 

When  soaring  untrammelled  on  high. 
And  warbling  whilst  soaring,  the  lark  on  the  wing. 

His  matins  addressed  to  the  sky. 
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Hark !  hark  to  the  hounds 

As  they  bay  through  the  grounds. 
And  the  huntsman's  shrill  horn  that  cheerily  sonnda. 

How  the  hunters  shqut 

As  they  gallop  about. 
Their  spears  ready  poised,  lest  the  boar  should  burst  out* 

Amintor  is  there ;       . 

But  where,  and  oh  where 
Is  the  testy  old  Count — nay,  I  mean  the  hmpere  f  , 
Alas  I  in  tue  Castle,  screwed  down  to  his  dimr^ 
Distracted  with  gout,  and  half  mad  with  despair. 
Because  he  can*t  ride  with  his  legs  in  the  air. 
And  witness  a  pastime  so  manly  and  rare. 

He  curses  and  fumes, 

AVhen  he  thinks  that  his  m>om8 
Can  join  in  the  sport  he's  debarred ;  and  presames 

To  state  that  **  old  Job," 

When  he  tore  off  his  robe,  .    ,      , 

Bore  nothing,  whilst  he.  Atlas-like,  bears  the  gibber  \; 

And  swears  furthermore,  "V  "- 

That  though  Job  was  all  o'er. 
From  heels  to  the  crown  of  his  head,  one  great  8ore» 

*Twas  nothing  compared 

To  the  tortures  he  shared. 
Thus  crippled,  and  swathed,  with  his  two  legs  impaired. 

•«  His  patience  1"  all  stuff  1 
.    He  knows  that  well  enough. 
Else  job  must  have  been  most  confoundedly  iotijl^^;  \ 
What  would  Job  have  done  if  he  could  not  get  G4i4.'V- 
But  had  to  stay  in  with  no  friend  but  the  goui  i 
Whilst  those  he  was  feasting  the  evening  before 
Were  shouting,  and  laughing,  and  hunting  a  boar*  .^.■ 

■■■.■.  ■i> 
Well  leave  the  old  petulant  ffout«worried  Coimt    .  ^  ^ 

To  wriggle  and  splutter  uis  fill ;  .    .  ..-. 

And  ripe  for  enjoyment  our  Pesasus  mount,  . ;\ 

And  canter  o'er  valley  and  hill.  .  j 

Hark !  hark !  there  again ;  from  the  midst  of  the  wood 

Arises  the  pricker's  shrill  shout ; 
Be-echocd  by  hunters  and  foresters  eood. 

Who  guard  every  pathway  without. 
The  deep  and  hoarse  baying  of  strong  shaggy  hbunids 

Ensconced  by  the  brushwood  and  trees ;  , 

In  concert  with  *'  whoop"  and  <*  halloo*'  o'er  the  grbondflt 

Counningles,  and  swells  on  the  breeze. 
A  yell,  but  discordant  and  fading  in  cries, 

A  moment  resounds  on  the  air ; 
'Tis  such  as  the  brave  hound  sends  forth  ere  be  diea^  *  ~ 

And  proves  that  the  quarry  is  there. 
Excitement  and  engerness  sit  on  each  crest-^ 

Neighs  highly  each  steed,  proudly  prancing ; 
The  spears  of  tue  hunters  are  nervously  pressed, ;      _^  . 

If  or  the  boar  they  have  sought  is  advandng.'    ''^ 

Nearer  and  nearer. 

Louder  and  clearer. 
The  shouts  rise  and  swell  on  the  ears  of  the  hearer. 

No  longer  at  bay, 

The  boar  breaks  away  i 
The  leashes  are  slipped,  and  the  dogs  track  their  prey. 
Now  this  boar  was  a  boar  in  each  sense  of  the  word} 
For  heedless  of  death,  and  the  dangers  incurred. 
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Regardless  of  javelins,  arrows  and  spears. 

Through  horses  and  hunters  his  pathway  he  steers. 

Oh,  bravely  they  stood,  and  rignt  loudly  thev  cheered ; 

But  Sanglier  seemed-— at  least  so  it  appeared^. 

To  care  not  a  dump  for  them  all,  but  to  beard. 

Or  bristle,  or  tusk  him  who  first  interfered. 

The  gallants  still  close  to  each  other  adhered, 

Excited,  no  doubt,  but  by  no  means  afeard. 

Their  horses  grow  restive,  pawed,  snorted,  and  rearedi^ 

As  right  through  the  midst  like  a  fury  he  cleared. 

Then  "  whoop  "  and  **  halloo !" 

There's  the  devil  to  do ; 
For  the  boar,  like  a  boar,  hath  a  pathway  bored  through* 
Oh,  never  before  on  the  Grigglebone  grounds 
Had  any  beast  bothered  so  huntsmen  and  hounds. 

A  chase !  a  chase  I 

Each  struggles  for  place. 
But  who  is  the  rider  rides  firat  in  the  race  ? 
Amintor !  'tis  goodly  Amintor,  no  doubt, 
Whose  sire  writhes  at  home,  hunted  up  by  the  gout. 

u. 

The  day  is  done. 

And  one  by  one 
The  huntsmen  return  from  a  jolly  long  run ; 
The  boar  has  escaped,  and  they've  missed  the  fan 
Of  seeing  his  death,  as  thejr  hoped  to  have  done. 
But  where,  and  oh  where  is  the  old  County's  son  ? 

Perhaps  at  the  hall. 

Home  the  first  of  them  all. 
Or  dusting  his  clothes,  having  met  with  a  fall. 
(That's  Insh,  but  does  just  as  well  as  a  wall; 
For  riders  in  meeting  with  either  don't  alwavs 
Get  over  them  safely,  unless  they're  true  Galways ; 
And  leaps  at  a  hunt  that  commence  in  a  rise. 
May  end  on  the  back,  with  a  view  of  the  skies). 

But  Diana  forefend 

That  so  stunnhig  an  end 
Should  cut  short  the  sporting  career  of  our  friend. 
Thus  musing,  old  Grigglebone  Castle  was  gained— 
AVhen  lo !  what  a  change!  was  it  real  or  ftigned? 
Each  face  they  observed  bore  the  stamp  of  dismay— 
Amintor  was  absent ;  and  late  in  the  day 
The  lamp  of  old  Grigglebone,  dimmed  by  the  gout. 
Had  **  pbizzed  "  for  a  moment,  waxed  faint,  and  gone  out ; 
And  all  that  remained  for  the  lord  of  that  hall 
Was  the  Grigglebone  vault,  with  the  cofiLi  and  pall. 

The  guests  seemed  dejected ; 

They  said  they  respected 
The  good  old  defunct,  and  some  dinner  expected. 
But  no,  they  got  none  I  there  was  no  one  to  wait 
At  table,  and  Keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  plate. 
So  homewards  they  toddled,  vexed,  hungry,  and  sore. 
Choused  out  of  their  dinner,  their  host,  and  the  boar. 

Now  seek  we  Amintor  I  oh  where,  and  oh  where 

Is  that  sporting  young  gallant,  the  Grigglebone  heir  ? 

His  servants  have  scoured  half  the  country  around ; 

His  horse  they  recovered,  and  likewise  they  found 

The  boar  lying  dead  by  the  side  of  a  hound. 

And  'twixt  them  their  lord's  bloody  spear  on  the  ground. 
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Much  blood  had  beoQ  8hed> 

For  the  tqrf  was  quite  redj^ 
But  whether  the  Count's  or  the  brtUe*s  no  one  99^d ; 
j^or  could  they-r->so  like  is  life's  current  in  aQ^ 

Once  spilt,  each  seems  equally  ruddy. 
Except  to  <*  M.p/s  "  from  the  Medical  Hall, 
Who  make  it  their  subject  of  study. 

But  horror  1  the  vest 

In  which  be  was  dressed  -     - 

Lay  close  by  the^  boar,  vrith  a  rent  in  the  brea«t« 
They  raised  it,  and  bore  it  away  to  the  hallj^ 
And  gave  it  a  place  by  the  coffin  and  palL 

Weeks  passed ;  but,  alas  I  no  Amintor  returned ; 

So  then,  as  his  proxy,  the  vest. 
By  the  Count  in  the  Griorglebone  vault  was  innmed. 

Consigned  to  perpetual  rest. 
Of  course  they  concluded  him  dead,  and  their  sadnesv 

For  months  in  their  clothes  might  be  traced ; 
But  not  in  thair  faces,  for  there  mirth  and  gladness  • 

The  signets  of  ancuish  effaced. 
The  fair  bride  elect  said  she  felt  broken-hearted. 

But  joy  all  such  sorrow  succeeds  ; 
.  So  she  wept  a  few  tears  for  her  lover  departed. 

And  asked — how  she  looked  in  her  weeds  ?  , 
Oh  friendship  I  oh  man  I  and  'tis  thus  with  ye  ei<erj 

Time-sorvers  ye  always  have  proved ; 
Words,  absence,  or  death,  in  a  moment  may  sever 

Fond  hearts  from  the  hearts  they  have  loved. 
E'en  kindred,  though  highly  in  life  ye  may  rate  'em. 

When  coffined,  are  lost  in  a  sigh ; 
A  month,  nay  a  day  I  vaniteu  vanit€Uum, 

The  eyes  of  survivors  are  dry, 
**  The  mem'ry  of  good  men,**  Lord  Hamlet  asserted, 

.  Their  Hves  may  outlive  haffa-yearg 
But  they  must  huWa  churches.    Thus  love  is  perverted. 

Or  else  washed  away  by  a  tear. 

For  the  sake  of  formality. 

Let  us  ask  why  rascality 
Walks  amongst  men  in  the  garb  of  morality  ? 

Does  any  man  doubt  it, 

Or  say  we're  without  it? 
If  so,  be  assured  he  knows  something  about  it ; 

For  show  me  the  place 

Where  such  is  not  the  case : 
The  parasite's  cringe,  and  the  pharisee's  face, 
Beveal  ail  that's  hollow,  unholy,  and  base. 
And — but  that  it  ofltimes  escapes  due  detection- 
Rascality  lurks  in  the  smile  of  affection ; 
Nay,  further,  'neath  sympathy's  pinions  it  lies 
(For  fascals  can  soothe,  and  make  pumps  of  their  ey^^). 
Qh  mockery  !  sinfulness !  emptiness  all  1 
Like  the  sorrow  in  black  at  old  Grigglebone  HalL 

The  reader  will  own 

That  since  scribes  first  were  known. 
One  glorious  prerogative  shared  they  alone-— 

And  that  was  their  right 

To  bring  actions  to  light. 
That  otherwise  must  have  bem  hiddsn  from  sight. 
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Availing  myself  of  tliat  rigfat»  I  shall  trace 
The  course  of  Amintor  the  day  of  the  race ; 
And  those  "who  assist  me  the  wold  to  explore 
Shall  witness  his  fate,  and  the  death  of  the  boar. 


m. 

Away  on  bis  courser,  as  swift  as  the  wind. 

Or  shaft  that  is  loosed  from  the  bow, 
Amintor  sped,  leaving  his  comrades  behind. 

His  spear  ready  poised  for  a  blow. 

But  tansies  and  thickets  at  times  intervened. 

And  shut  out  the  quarry  from  view. 
The  which  he  passed  round,  whilst  the  underwood  screened 

The  hounds  that  on  scent  struggled  through. 

Thus  lonely  he  rode,  as  the  hours  slipped  away. 

Tilt  noon  ;  when,  within  a  rude  glen. 
The  boar,  tired  and  savage,  stood  fiercely  at  bay. 

His  keen  foes  confronting  agiun. 

Then  woe  to  the  hound  that  too  closely  approached    * 

The  tusks  that  in  crimson  were  dyed ; 
The  first  that  within  the  dread  precincts  encroached, 

Enseamed,  fell  a  corpse  by  his  side. 

When  Sanglier  saw  that  a  huntsman  was  near, 

Upon  him  he  rushed  with  a  bound  ;— 
Amintor  received  the  rude  shock  on  his  spear. 

And  pinioned  him  fast  to  the  ground ; 

Then  leaped  to  the  earth,  and  bent  over  the  boar. 
Which,  with  the  last  strength  it  possessed, 

Sprang  upwards,  expiring,  and,  reeking  with  gore. 
Sheathed  both  its  rc^  tusks  in  his  breast. 

Amintor  fell  backwards ;  the  wounds  were  severe ; 

Each  sense,  like  a  coward,  took  flight : 
A  moment  he  fancied  some  angel  was  near. 

Then  faded  thought,  feeling,  and  sight. 

His  life-blood  flowed  swiftly,  imbruing  the  earth ; 

His  heart  became  pulseless  and  still'd ; 
There  helpless  he  lay,  as  a  babe  at  its  birth. 

Or  the  foe  he  had  recently  kill'd. 

And  thus  Count  Amintor,  the  boar,  and  the  hound. 
Lay  peacefully  stretched  on  the  crimson.dyed  ground. 
A  king,  when  a  pauper  is  placed  by  his  side— 
fUush  stripped  of  the  emblems  of  meekness  and  pride. 
The  rags  and  the  wallet,  the  robes  and  the  crown. 
The  cravings  of  want,  or  the  glare  of  renown — 
Is  troubled  no  more  by  a  sense  of  disgust. 
Or  the  mingling  with  his  of  the  mendicant's  dust. 
Than  was  our  bold  huntsman,  when  resting  between 
The  brutes  on  the  red  grass,  that  lately  was  green. 

But  who  is  she  who  bends  o'er  him  now. 
Washing  the  gore  from  his  bosom  and  brow ; 
Stanching  the  blood  that  still  runs  from  his  breast ; 
Removing  with  core  his  incaniadiiied  vest ; 
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Healing  his  wounds  hy  some  magical  art ; 

Recalling  pulsation  once  more  to  his  heart ; 

Beaming  upon  him  with  looks  of  love ; 

Bearing  him  thence  through  the  sylvan  grove» 

As  though  he  were  only  a  sleeping  ohild. 

And  she  the  fond  mother  that  watched  and  smiled  ? 

Who»  then,  is  she? 

What  can  she  be» 

Who  raises  the  hunter  so  tenderly  ? 
Light  appeared  he  to  those  arms  so  fiur. 
As  feathers  of  down  to  the  tenants  of  air ; 
And  less  *neath  the  burthen  that  lady  bowed 
Than  the  breeze  that  qports  with  a  fleecr  cloud. 
What  is  she?    Whence  comes  she?    Who  cfla  she  be ? 
She  is  a  fairy  of  high  degree ; 
And  thither  she  comes  from  her  firagrant  bowers. 
For  Flo'  is  the  fairy  perfumes  the  flowers- 
Hours  passed,  and  when  twili^t,  with  ffoesamer  rtfiX^ 

Twixt  heaven  and  earth  mterposed, 
Amintor  awoke  in  a  cool  shady  dale. 
By  flowrets  the  rarest  endosed. 

He  started,  surprised,  from  a  couch  of  fresh  kaTeSf 

More  smooth  than  e'er  Sybarite  pressed ; 
Whilst  o'er  him  the  eglantine  playfully  weaves 

Its  tendrils,  to  woo  him  to  rest. 

Around  him  he  heard  airy  music,  so  fine. 

So  soft,  yet  bewitchingly  clear ; 
He  thought,  whilst  he  listened,  the  strains  were  ditino-^ 

Their  melodies  ravished  his  ear. 

Beside  him  was  one  so  transcendantly  bright. 

So  fair,  that  he  deemed  he  had  past 
From  earth  to  the  regions  of  glory  and  light. 

To  mingle  with  angels  at  last. 

She  smiled,  as  he  gaxed  on  her  beautiful  face. 

Calm,  pure,  and  enchantingly  sweet ; 
But  oh !  *twas  a  smile  of  such  exquisite  grace. 

He  worshipping  knelt  at  her  feet. 

*'Not  there.  Count  Amintor!" — ^he  started,  amazed- 
All  music  seemed  harsh  to  her  tone. 

As  gently  the  awe-stricken  gallant  she  raised— 
**  The  knee  is  for  worship  alone  1" 


'*  Fair  spirit,"  he  said,  <«  I  some  hours  aga  died ; 

It  hsppened  whilst  sUiying  a  boar." 
•«  Nay,  nay,"  ouoth  the  fairy, «« I  stood  by  yomr  stdt, 

And  called  yon  to  bebg  once  more  I" 

"And  have  I  not  passed,  tiien,  from  earth  intobliai?" 

**  Not  yet,  sweet  Amintor,"  sighed  she. 
*'  Nay,"  answered  he,  boldly,  **  a  heaven  is  this  i 

It  must  be  such,  angel,  with  thee." 

«  No  angel  am  I,"  quoth  the  fairy.     «<  Yet  know 

That  potent  are  sosse  of  my  powers." 
**  Your  name,  charming  creatare  ?"  he  asked.  **  Call  me  Flo*, 

For  I  am  the  Qneea  of  the  Ffowers.** 
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Blooms  Love  within  the  syUan  grot» 

Or  fairy  bower — the  rosae  does  not— 

At  least  as  snng  by  Walter  Scott. 

"  Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  groTe# 

And  men  below,  and  saints  above— 

For  Love  is  HeaY*n,  and  Heav'n  is  Love." 

He  sneaks  of  camps,  and  groves,  and  courts 

But  does  not  say  that  Love  consorts 

With  such  a  nymph  as  I  have  shown* 

Or  gallant  like  ^oung  Grigglebone. 

Yet  stay — metmnks  that  Smikspeare's  pen 

Has  wnt  of  love  'twixt  fays  and  men. 

The  Queen  Titaniti,  he  has  said. 

Loved  Bottom,  with  the  asses  head ; 

And  kissed  his  ears,  and  stroked  his  pat^ 

And  shared  with  him  her  couch  of  state. 

With  such  a  precedent,  I  ween* 

I  need  not  fear  the  critic's  spleen ; 

For  if  they  blame  me,  he  most  share 

A  portion  of  the  blame  /  bear. 

Amintor  was  loved  by  the  Queen  of  the  Flowers; 
Her  love  he  returned,  and  thus  past  their  hours* 

In  tranquil  and  blissful  repose. 
In  time  they  were  wedded*  but  not  as  we  wed : 
Their  priest  was  the  lily,  their  altar  its  bed ; 
Their  witness  the  ivy,  that  clinging  o*erhead* 
Its  tendrils  in  token  of  faithfulness  spread— 

They  wedded  were.— tON^er  the  rote. 

.   And  then  was  he  told,  by  his  beautiful  bride* 
His  life  should  in  one  stream  of  happiness  glid^* 

Untouched  by  the  fingers  of  Time ; 
That  youth  should  be  his*  whibt  ho  faithful  remained; 
But  if  for  a  moment  his  lK>nour  were  stained* 
That  moment  (so  had  it  by  Fate  been  ordained^ 
The  powers  of  the  spoiler  should  all  be  regaineo^^ 
Whibt  he  paid  the  forfeit  of  crime. 

He  winced  as  she  spoke*  for  he  could  not  conceive 

Her  reasons  for  hintin^r  at  doubt. 
*'  The  forfeit  of  crime,*'  he  had  cause  to  believe 

Must  be  the  old  Grigglebone  gout. 

Thus  months  past  away ; 

And  day  after  day 
Amintor  became  more  in  love  with  his  fay« 

Delighted,  he  hung 

On  tne  music  that  sprung 
In  harmony  sweet  from  her  eloquent  tongue : 
The  lute  of  Anon  less  dulcet  in  sound 
Than  the  silvery  notes  it  winged  lightly  around* 
E'en  Echo  delighted  those  tones  to  prolong, 
And  ravifllied  the  glades  as  she  wreathed  them  in  song. 

Whatever  he  sought 

By  enchantment  was  brought* 
Ere  language  bad  power  to  give  semblance  to  thought. 

No  lackeys  were  there 

His  injunctions  to  bear ; 
The  slaves  of  that  bower  were  the  i^irifs  of  air ; 
Unseen  by  his  eyes,  they  obeyed  each  bdiest* 
Heaped  fruits  on  his  table^  or  lulled  him  to  rest. 
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His  beautiful  bride 
Ever  watched  hj  lut  aide^ 
To  cheer  or  caress  hinu^bul  nevMr  to  chide  i 

?b  smile  in  his  face 
l^ith  an  exquidte  grace. 
Known  only  to  those  of  her  own  aiiy  race ; 
Or  else  her  dear  arms  round  his  fiffuro  to  twine*  ^ 
Like  tendrils  spread  forth  by  the  doie-clinging  vine. 
As  she  bung  on  his  lips>  or  looked  love  from  raose  eyes, 
Whose  softness  might  rival  the  tints  of  the  skiefti 
When  cloudless  and  calm  as  an  evening  in  Mayi 
Their  azure  tints  blend  with  the  glories  of  dajr* 

The  reader,  perdianeey 

Alay  believe  X  advance 
Not  facts — bat  the  nothings  of  wanton  romanoe. 

Some  beUe,  or  some  beau, 

May  say  wisely—^'  I  know 
This  tale  is  aU  gammon  respecting  sweet  Flo*. 
No  wonuui— especially  were  she  a  wi^s— i 
Could  live  and  be  happy,  eicduded  from  strifiB* 
As  well  might  it  state  that  she  lived  without  air. 
As  those  oe/^  squabbles  to  loved  by  the  fair.*' 
I  grant  that,  of  course^  whoe  the  lady  is  human ; 
But  Flo',  recollect,  was  a/ay— .no^  a  woman. 
She  ne'er  cross'd  her  lord— oie'er  his  wishes  opposed. 
Nor  lectured  him  once,  when  the  curtains  were  dosed. 
Oh  1  could  I  meet  one  like  to  her,  I  protest. 
The  sweetheart  of  Psyche  should  rule  in  n^  breast : 
His  wines  I'd  decline,  but  his  arrows  I'd  borrow<«- 
I'd  woo  ner  to-day,  and  I'd  wed  her  to-morrow. 
I'd  seek  not  the  fiire  that  Prometheus  attempted 
To  stealr— when  his  wish  the  wise  gods  oircumveoted^ 
To  liffht  up  a  figure  I  chiselled  from  stone^ 
If  sttdi  as  sweet  Flo'  I  inif^t  dasp  aa  my  own. 

But  qoery— Did  ever 

Amlntor  aideavonr 
His  soul  from  his  fiury  a  moinent  to  seter  ? 

He  did,  once  or  twice ; 

But  each  spedoos  device 
By  Flo'  was  discovered,  and  nxnled  in  a  trice  i 
For  even  his  thoughts  to  that  lady  were  known--* 
She  read  them  nnuttered,  as  plain  as  her  own  i 
And  when  she  percdved  that  a  wish  was  estnmged. 
She  kissed  him,  and,  presto^  the  subject  was  changed. 
Oh  I  ye  who  have  husbands  with  fimdes  to  free. 
Object  not  at  first  to  a  casual  spree ; 
Nor  grumble  at  houra— '*  and  tnat  enned  laick-ktff." 
Try  kindness  and  coaxings  (at  least  for  a- while) — 
Tliere's  magic,  believe  me,  wreathed  up  in  a  smile. 
For  lifo— wedded  life— mi^t  be  cradk»  in  bliss^ 
If  tongues  were  not  u$edt  till  the  1^  gave  a  kiu. 
Love's  kisses  and  smiles  are  to  men,  led  astray, 
What  sunshine  still  proves  when  it  lights  up  the  day. 
Thepr  play  round  the  heart  with  a  beauty  that  wanna  i 
Whilst  frowns  and  revilinos  enshroud  it  in  storms. 
Revilings  and  fitnms  are  dark  gobHns  of  night. 
But  kisses  and  smiles  are  pure  angels  of  lieht. 
Oh  I  give  us  the  angds,  sweet  women,  and  then 
You'll  find  what  good  creatures  you've  made  of  the  men. 

His  thoujghts,  I  have  stated, 

Flo'  readU.  each  was  weighted 
With  km  for  hetnlf  not  %  tittle  aMed. 
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The  worst  of  those  wishes  was  bat  for  permission 
To  leave  that  sweet  arbour*  by  her  made  elysian, 

Just  for  a  week. 

In  order  to  seek 
The  lady  whose  breath  should  have  danced  on  his  cheek* 
And  by  some  sly  method  attempt  to  discover 
How  long  she  had  wept  for  her  £y.away  lover. 

Yet  that  was  not  all : 

He  panted  to  call 
.  ^%  the  home  of  his  childhood*  Old  Grigglebone  HalU^ 
To  feast  on  the  music  that  lived  in  the  shout 
From  Grigglebone  wrenched  by  the  Grisglebone  gout. 
He  knew  not,  alas !  that  his  father  was  dead* 
Nor  dreamed  that  a  cousin  was  Count  in  his  stead ;    - 
Nor  yet,  that  his  friend  had  assigned  him  some  room 
(Or  rather  his  vest)  in  the  Grigglebone  tomb  ; 
Erecting  a  tablet,  on  which  had  been  graved 
The  death  he  had  died*  and  the  boar  he  had  braved. 
Whilst  set  at  each  side  were  two  naked  winged  boyst 
With  trumpets*  like  twopenny  infantine  toys : 
Betwixt  them*  a  scroll,  neatly  chiselled*  they  bore* 
And  on  it  hicjcu^et,  and  many  things  more 
Set  forth  in  good  Latin — name,  virtues*  and  age* 
In  capitals  wrought*  eyery  eye  to  engage ; 
Whilst,  set  on  a  slab  at  the  base  of  the  scroll* 
Orate  pro  avimd  ended  the  whole. 

Flo*  knew  that  the  Count  had  expired  of  the  gout* 
The  day  that  the  boar  knocked  Amintor  about : 
Yet  kept  she  the  secret  wrapped  up  from  her  spouse* 
Which  ne'er  could  have  been*  were  she  partial  to  rows. 
This  fact  {»*oves  my  statement*  I  trust,  beyond  doubt ; 
For  were  she  a  woman*  the  secret  must  out. 

One  morning  she  told  him*  she  feared  that  his  mind 

Oft  wandered  away  from  her  bOwers* 
So  wished  him  to  visit  his  home ;  whilst  behind 
She  staved*  like  Penelope—sad*  yet  resigned ; 
Or  in  thought*  like  the  love-lorn  Viola,  pined* 

Still  counting  the  slow-ctBeping  houts. 

'    She  cave  him  a  chain  that  on  earth  had  no  fellow* 

Endowed  with  more  magical  powers 
Than  the  handkerchief  given  oy  sooty  Othello 
To  chaste  Desdemona.     Twas  gold*  rich  and  yell6W* 
And  warranted  love  for  strange  faces  to  quell.     Oh  I 

'Twas  wrought  fot  dto  Queen  of  the  Flower^ 

She  charged  him*  as  round  him  the  token  she  strung* 

To  prize  it  as  though  'twere  his  life ; 
And  tbla  him  that  whilst  on  his  bosom  it  hung* 
'Twould  guard  him  from  Slander's  malevolent  toiigtNM»- 
Preserve  his  faith  plighted  those  flowrets  among* 

And  keep  him  aye  true  to  hb  wife. 

But  if  he  through  negli^nce  cast  it  aside* 

Or  lost  it*  or  gave  it  away* 
One  year  from  that  time  she  would  stand  by  his  side 
(As  onee  did  Alonso  the  Brave  by  his  bride* 
Excepting  that  he  had  a  death's  head  to  hide)* 
Te  punish  his  perfidy*  lower  bis  pride* 

And  teaoh  kim  the  kaie  of  a  fiiy. 
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They  had  sat  teie^i^tete. 

Till  she  toQched  upon  "  Hate"— 
That  woid  the  most  dread  in  the  dark  book  of  Fate  s 

But  when  it  was  spoken. 

He  shrank  from  tne  token*  • 
As  though  his  troth  plighted  already  irerebrokeiip  . 
And  turned  away  with  a  feelifiji^  of.dread. 
Releasing  her  waist,  andnverttna  his  bead. 
That  wonJ,  though  it  faltered  at  uirth  on  her  tongnep 
Chanced  Love's  rosy  wreathes  into  serpents  that  sto^g^ 
Made  neavy  the  bonds  (hitherto  deemed  so  ligbt)p . 
As  fetters  degrading  to  manhood  and  misht } 
Seared  up  all  afiection  and  trust  in  ita  fallf 
And  turned  life's  sweets  into  hyssop  and  gall. 

But  paint  me  her  eyes. 

As  they  glared  with  surprise 
And  meaning,  that  every  description  defies* 
She  noticed  him  wince  as  she  spoke  of  tiie  ekarm^ 
Perused  all  he  felt  of  disgust  and  alaitUf 
And  felt  she  no  lonsMr  was  clasped  by  1^  arm. 
Oh !  paint  me  that  look,  with  ber  lip  as  it  curl'd 
In  jealousy,  pity,  and  scom, 
•   And  then  Clytemnestra  shall  gaze  on  the  world. 
The  offiipring  of  genius  new-born. 

The  monster  lago  describes  as  ffreen-eyed. 

That  feeds  on  the  meat  it  has  made ; 
On  Flo',  though  a  fairy,  its  subtleties  tried. 

And  Flo',  thouffh'a  fiury,  obeyed. 
Farewell,  then,  for  her ! — oh  I  for  ever  farewell 

Content,  and  the  sweet  tranquil  mind ; 
Farewell  to  the  peace  that  pervaded  that  dell^- 

'Twas  flown,  and  left  anguisk  bdiind; 
Farewell  to  the  rambles  when  soft  twilight  fell—* 
To  wooings,  and  Love's  conversation ; 
And  oh  t  Count  Amintor,  for  ever  farewell— 

For  gone  is  your  Flo's  occupation. 

Amintor  departed, 

By  no  means  light-hearted — 
He  felt  rather  queer  at  tne  news  iuH  imparted  ; 
And  looked  on  the  chain  Flo'  haci  cUisped  round  hii  neck 
As  a  curb  only  set  there  to  hold  him  in  check. 
So,  firmly  resolved,  at  the  first  opportunity. 
To  cast  It  aside,  and  brave  Fate  with  impunity. 
Yet  ever»  when  thoughts  of  that  kind  struffgUid  on^ 
He  winoed  'neath  a  twinge  of  the  ancestralgout : 
Thus  feeling,  and  thinking,  and  cursing  his  thrall. 
He  entered  the  portals  of  Grigglebone  HalL 

Well  pass  his  reception-.the  fear — the  surprise 
He  saw  conjured  up  in  the  servitor's  eyes; 
The  sorrow  displayed  by  his  legal  successor, 
AVho  looked  on  himself  as  the  Castle's  possessor^ 
When  he  found  that  his  near,  dear  relation  returned 
To  life ;  though  all  deemed  him  securely  inumed 
In  a  coffin  of  wood — in  a  ooflin  of  lead    ■ 
In  a  coffin  of  stone — in  the  vault,  and  quite  dead. 
Three  coffina— the  lead  one  inside  of  the  stone. 
The  wood  in  the  lead— with  the  vest  so  well  known ; 
And  carved  in  the  church,  sayingj,  *'  Pray  for  his  sou^** 
The  naked  winged  Gherubun  bearing  the  scrolL 
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For  a  while  he  gazed 

On  Amintor,  amased^ 
And  some  curious  objectiom  most  likely  had  raised; 
But  he  knew  what  he  aaw  was  no  idle -creation  ; 
Besides,  in  those  eyes  he  beheld -spectihl^ni* 
(Such  wAt  uol^the  due  w4)er^  when  *^  done  to  the  death,*' 
A  visit  by  Bartquo  wtis  paid  to  Macbeth)  r 
S04  leaving  hb  Mt^  he^iMiSd.^'*  81^,  I  resign 
Thoise^halitftb  the  head  of  the  Grigglebone  line ; 
Ani >ott Arethat  head,  for  the  Count  was  no  more 
When  %^herwt3> tame,  having  hunted  the  boar. 
That  day  whtdi  •commenced  in  so  jolly  a  run. 
And  closed  with-  the  loss  both  bf  father  and  son/* 

Days  passed  away 

Blithesome  and  gay* 
And  Amintor^at  last  broto  the  spell  of  the  fay : 
,,. H0  «^X>ff  the  chain 

She  desired  might  remain 
On  his  breast  ajid  his  honour  preserve  from  all  ataiff ; 
>  .  And  sQught  out  the  bride. 

Who  for  half-an-hour  cried. 
Then  asked  <'  how  she  looked  in  her  weeds  ?**  when  he  died : 
(Or  rather,  when  surmise  was  lulled  into  rest 
Bv  that  proof  of  his  death,  the  incarnadined  vest). 
He  founa  her-i.*alas  1  she  bad  wedded  another. 
Yet  strange  to  report,  was  a  widow  and  mother ; 
So  short  was  her  period  of  sorrow,  I  ween. 
And  light  must  her  love  for  Amintor  have  been. 

So  much  for  affecdon—^^  (raim7  the  love 
Of  woman,  so  often  compared  to  the  dove 
That  brOuffht  back  the  olive  to  those  in  the  ark— 
Methinks  that  the  raven  was  nearer  the  mark ; 
It  ne'er  cast  a  thought  on  the  friends  left  behind, 
^  When  once  it  a  dry  spot  to  perch  on  could  find. 

And  so  'tis  with  woman :  when  one  love  is  dead. 
Another  succeeds  to  her  bosom  and  bed  ; 
The  weeds  are  cast  off  ere  he's  cold  in  his  tomb. 
Whilst  o'er  her  fresh  orange- wreaths  spread  their  perfume ; 
And  thus  on  new  lovers  she  flashes  her  i*hnrmfl 
]^er^|f  in  his  grave,  and  her  hut  in  her  arms. 

Oh  1  woman,  your  sex  has  been  ever  the  same. 
And  Frailty,  as  Hamlet  observed,  is  your  name. 
You'd  all  fly  away,  fickle,  credulous  things. 
Had  Heaven  but  made  you,  like  angels,  with  wings* 
But  no— <it  was  wise,  and  assij^ned  you  a  station. 
The  next  upon  earth  to  its  lox^  of  creation— 
Their  coaxers  or  teazers,  their  sweethearts  or  mates. 
To  love  them,  or  leave  them,  as  fancy  dictates. 

Of  shriekings,  of  faintings,  of  weepings,  and  dread. 
Take  all  that  can  well  be  conceived  by  one  head ; 
Then  add  of  coy  whimperings  thrice  that  amount, 
Anid  guess  how  the  widow  encountered  the  Count* 
Forgive  me  for  taxing  your  fancies  thus  far. 
But  readers  and  writers  should  be  on  a  par ; 
So  what  by  the  latter  cannot  be  express'd 
Should  be  by^  the  former  in  courtesy  gness'd. 

I  could  not  explain. 

Without  cansins  some  pain. 
The  tempests  of  sighs  and  tear-torrents  of  rain 
That  welcomed  Ami&tori  her  loitor,  again. 


Had  she  been  a  maid, 
**  Of  her  own.Toioe  afraid^" 
lAl>lii8hefl  and  innocence  tweetly  arrayedt 
Like  Hinda — ere  Hassan  the  Gheber  displayed 
The  belt  that  proclaimed  him  a  foe  to  her  sire^ 
And  showed  that  he  worshipped  at  altars  of  fire-^ 
(See  Moore's  '*  LaU  Rookh"),  why  it  might  be  attempted ; 
But  she  was  a  widow,  and  such  are  exempted 
Bv  every  known  rule  from  these  soul-movinff  parts^ 
Where  virgins,  as  heroines,  plead  to  yoong  hearts. 
Most  ^uthors  object  to  a  love  second-hand ; 

First-love  should  be  trust  and  devotion ; 
The  second,  still  water,  that  hides  a  quicksand. 

Deceitful,  and  ripe  for  commotion : 
0*er  which,  when  wild  tempests  are  caged,  at  full  tide^ 
The  wave- stemming  vessels  may  fearlessly  ride ; 
But  once  stirr'd  to  wrath,  rears  its  huge  snowy  erei^ 
Confounds,  overthrows,  and— Imog^  the  rest. 

Sweet,  delicate  Flo* ! 

How  base  in  your  beau 
To  flirt  with  the  widow,  and  cozen  you  so ; 

To  cast  off  the  chun 

You  desired  him  retdn. 
And  forget  what  he  vowed  *neath  the  rote  to  rttaiidil. 

Put  law  in  full  force, 

"Tis  your  only  safe  courser- 
Indict  him  for  bigamy,  sue  for  divorce ; 
For  he  to  the  widow  affection  has  plighted. 
Her  weeds  are  thrown  by,  and  thev  twain  are  uuited» 
Whilst  you  were  not  e'en  to  their  bridal  invited. 
Oh  1  why  did  you  not,  when  the  banns  were  prodaiintd^ 

Tor  licenses  then  were  unknown— 
Confront  him  ?  for  surely  you  were  not  ashamed 

To  claim  him  in  chim^  as  your  own. 
Oh  1  why  did  you  not  ? — but  the  sequel  mnst  show  * 

Your  reasons  for  standing  aloof^  pretty  Flo*. 
Perchance,  since  you  proved  him  no  longer  a  true  iiMn* 
You  handed  him  o'er  to  the  care  of  a  woman  s 
That  woman  a  widow^  whose  love,  like  her  sorrow. 
Might  bloom  on  the  eve,  and  vet  blight  on  the  moR9ir. 
Oh  1  fairy,  you  had  not  a  touch  of  humanity. 
Or  else  you  had  kept  him,  if  onlv  for  vanity, 
Twas  cruel  to  cast  him  away,  when  your  charmi 
Could  bring  him  repenting  agahi  to  your  armi* 

Amintor  now  sits  in  the  Qrifirglebone  chu^ 

(His  lady  her  chamber  Is  keeping) ; 
Friends,  kinsmen,  retainers,  and  vassals  aim  IkeH^ 
His  castle  to  honour,  his  bounty  to  share. 
Each  hourly  expecting  a  Grigglebone  heir. 

As  slowly  the  moments  are  creeping. 

Amintor  arose.^"  Fill  your  goblets,*'  he  cried, 
' "  And  pledge  me  in  bumpers  o'erflowing. 

Long  life  to  the  Countess,  my  lady  and  brioL 

A\  ith  whom  I  in  love  and  chaste  wedlock  abide. 

To  whom  ye  in  honour  or  blood  are  allied- 
Pledge  deeply,  the  wine-cups  are  glowing." 

The  goblets,  save  onl^  Amintor's,  wera 
And  hill,  with  disgust,  he  rejected  i 
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The  liquor  no  taste  of  tbe  erape^jaiee  retained, 
Twas  bitter  as  aloes,  with  fees  darkly  stained. 
Bank  poison,  no  doubt !     He  stood  puzzled  and  pained. 
For  no  one  was  near  he  suspected. 

He  called  for  Another — ^"twas  brought  in  due  course- 
Again  from  the  goblet  he  started ; 
Th^  first  draught  was  foul,  but  the  second  was  worse^ 
When,  hark  J  In  his  ear — *^  All  the  gold  in  thy  purse 
Can  ne'er  free  the  Grigglebone  heir  from  my  curse— 
lis  twelve  months  to-day  since  we  parted. " 

He  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  gave  vent  to  a  shout 

That  would  not  disgrace  Upperary^ 
Where  sticks  play  at  nine-pins  with  heads — beyond  doubt 
'Twas  wrung  m>m  his  heart  by  the  Grigglebone  gout. 
As  wildly  it  sported  his  ancles  about. 

Whilst  thus  spoke  its  donor,  the  faiiy : — 

**  Amintor,  last  Count  of  the  Grigglebone  line— 

For  with  thee  the  title  expires — 
Kay,  hope  not  for  heirs ;  no  male  ofispring  of  thine 
Shall  e'er  in  the  annab  of  chiyalry  shine ; 
Thy  touch  shall  to  vinegar  alter  iXL  wine ; 
And  as  a  sharp  punishment,  meet  and  condign. 

Be  thine  the  fell  plague  of  thy  sires. 

«'  The  gout  shall  ding  to  thee,  and  still  through  thy  lif^ 

Be  thine  all  the  pains  of  a  martyr ; 
Thy  home  shall  be  harass*d  with  family  strife ; 
Thy  servants  shall  ever  for  plunder  be  riib ; 
And  last,  yet  not  least.  Count  Amintor,  thy  wift 

Win  prove  to  thy  cost  she's  a  Tartar. 

I 

'<  The  doom  is  recorded ;  implacable  Hate 

Around  thee  its  meshes  has  spread  i 
Liv6  on,  but  in  torments,  the  footbfUl  of  Fatei 
Abhorred  by  the  poor,  and  despised  by  the  great. 
Bat  hark  I  here  a  messenger  oomee  from  thy  mate. 

To  tell  thee^the  infant  is  dead." 

80  saying,  the  fairy  dissolved  into  breath. 

Or  made  herself  ^*  air,*'  like  the  ha^s  in  Macbeth ; 

Whilst,  crippled  with  pains  from  his  toes  to  his  kneels 

Amintor  sat  down,  not  at  all  at  his  ease. 

And  heard  from  the  leedi  what  the  fay  told  before-* 

'*  His  lady  was  safe,  but  the  diild  was  no  more." 

Perchance  our  Museum  the  tablets  may  hold. 

On  which  the  great  Grigglebone  names  are  enroll'd} 

If  so,  at  the  foot  of  the  rest  you  may  read 

The  lot  of  our  hero,  as  Fate  had  decreed. 

'TIS  thus,  but  in  Latin-.**  This  stone  holds  in  trust 

The  hut  Count  of  Grigglebone's  pulverised  dust  | 

His  name  was  *  Amintor,'  a  martjrr  through  life. 

Who  died  of  two  tormenta— -the  gmU  and  his  vsifi.** 
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It  is  not  eas^^  to  appreciate  the  real 
importance  of  improving  the  machin- 
ery  for  administering  justice.  The  ab- 
stract  rules  which  declare  what  mcn*s 
rights  are,  are  comparatively  useless 
without  a  ready  method  of  applying 
them  to  cases  as  they  arise.  Courts 
of  justice  are  to  law  what  highways 
are  to  commerce — the  means  by  which 
her  riches  are  brought  within  the  reach 
of  men.  Without  a  well-ordered  sys- 
tem of  administration,  what  is  more 
nearly  expressed  as  **  the  practice  of 
the  law,*'  than  by  any  other  common 
phrase,  the  benefits  of  the  best  and 
wisest  code  are  as  useless  as  treasures 
buried  in  the  desert.  Every  one  has 
heard  that  there  have  been  great  legal 
reforms  recently,  but  few  outside  the 
l^al  professions  have  any  definite  idea 
of  their  nature  or  extent.  They  have 
been,  indeed,  the  prominent  political 
feature  of  the  last  few  years ;  and 
although  the  all-engrossing  interest 
of  war  has  withdrawn  attention  for 
the  present  from  them,  the  state  of  the 
qnestion  is  such,  that  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that,  at  least  for  Ireland,  some 
further  changes  will  take  place  in  the 
present  session.  We  do  not  intend 
to  give  our  readers  a  legal  treatise  or 
minute  criticism  on  this  subject,  but 
it  is  worth  while  to  take  a  brief  view 
of  the  progress  that  has  been  made, 
and  its  probable  consequences. 

The  reform  of  the  last  years  has  com- 
prehended both  branches  of  our  legal 
BjTStem.  Courts  of  equity  and  courts 
of  law  alike  have  been  subjected  to  its 
effects.  Now  that  the  legal  earth, 
quake  has  crushed  in  both  the  vene- 
rable  fictions  and  cambrous  trappings 
of  ancient  learning  —  when  we  look 
back,  with  the  lights  of  the  year  1855, 
upon  the  imperfections  and  absurdities 
bv  which  they  were  deformed,  it  seems 
almost  wonderful  how  patiently  man. 
kind,  for  so  long  a  time,  bore  with 
them.  But  the  evils  which  we  are  now 
so  ready  to  condemn,  were  absolutely 
unknown  until  they  were  put  an  end 
to.  Men  of  the  deei^est  thought, 
acutest  minds,  and  most  extensive 
learning,  have  practised  and  adminis- 
tered these  now  condemned  rules  of 
procedure  without  the  slightest  suspi- 


cion  that  they  were  not  the  Terrper-. 
fection  of  reason.  Fortescue,  Halet 
Blackstone,  Coke,  and  many  more, 
have  bestowed  elaborate  praises  on 
what  is  now  universally  exploded.  The 
famous  folly  of  Albertus  Magnus,  who 
did  not  think  the  Virgin  Mary  perfect 
until  he  had  proved  her  to  be  a  learned 
civilian,  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of 
idolum  among  doctors  of  juriapro- 
deuce.  Many  more  modem  writers 
on  English  law  have  gravdy  said  ai 
silly  things  as  that  great  medisBTal 
professional.  The  patriotic  declaratton 
of  the  barons  at  the  statute  of  Merton 
— *'  Nolttmut  leges  Anglia  mutari  '*— 
understood  in  a  somewhat  narrower 
sense,  was  the  lamp,  or  rather  the 
Will-o'-the-wisp,  that  illuminated  lesal 
studies  for  many  a  century ;  and  so  in* 
tense  was  the  admiration  of  lawjren 
generally  for  our  own  peculiar  systemt 
that  the  theoretic  definition  of  law  as 
*'  the  perfection  of  reason,*'  was  re* 
ceived  and  quoted  as  an  existing  fkcti 
and  a  true  description  of  English  juris- 
prudence. How  changed  is  this!  No  one 
now  feeb  the  slightest  respect  for  a  ve- 
nerable absurdity,  no  man  is  shocked  at 
the  sacrile^  of  ridiculing  a  legal  fic- 
tion, and  in  such  evil  odour  is  the 
** Nolumus  mutari"  theory,  that  we 
have  welUni^h  fallen  into  the  opposite 
vice  of  seeking  alteration  merely  for 
alteration's  sake.  It  may  be  stated^ 
without  exaggeration,  that  the  last  ten 
years  have  produced  more  extensite 
changes  in  our  system  of  1^^  proce« 
dure  than  the  entire  precedmg  pniod 
from  the  rei^  of  Edward  I. 

That  Enghsh  Justinian,  as  he  has  bean 
called,  was  the  first  law  reformer ;  and» 
j)erhaps,  the  stron^t  testimony  to  the 
wisdom  of  his  legislation  is  the  amas* 
ing  length  of  time  which  his  system 
stood  with  little  material  alteration. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  system 
of  which  he  was  the  founder  attained 
perfection  in  the  time  of  his  grandson^ 
Edward  III.,  the  pleadings  and  legal 
learning  of  whose  reign  are  the  subject 
of  the  hin^hcst  commendation  by  all  our 
legal  wntcrs.  They  seem,  indeed,  to 
have  suited  admirably  ihe  wants  of 
that  age ;  but  as  time  advanced^  tlM 
same  writers   complain  of    the   sub* 
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ileties  and  prolixity  that  began  to  de« 
form  their  favourite  models.  It  is  a 
pet  theory  with  lawyers,  that  the  evils 
of  our  system  arose  out  of  departures 
from  them.  This  is  ingeniously  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Finlason,  in  En^. 
land,  and  Mr.  Ferguson,  in  Ireland, 
in  their  useful  treatises  on  the  re- 
cent law  changes;  but  the  theory is^ 
alas !  not  as  solid  as  it  b  pleasmg. 
Scholastic  subtlety,  no  doubt  much 
aggravated  the  defects,  but  was  not 
the  sole  cause  of  the  imperfections  of 
the  ancient  system ;  and  the  efforts  of 
learned  lawyers  to  show  that  in  the 
days  of  the  Plantagenets  our  courts 
of  law  were  more  comprehensive  than 
in  the  age  of  the  Stuarts,  in  reality 
only  prove  that  they  were  ruder.  But 
whatever  was  the  cause,  the  system  un. 
questionably  became  daily  more  and 
more  unsuited  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  intended ;  and  yet  the 
efforts  to  improve  it  were  few  and 
faint.  The  hrst  interference  of  the 
legislature  was  by  passing  acts  known 
to  lawyers  as  statutes  of  "jeo  fails." 
Such  acts  were  passed  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  and  again 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  They 
evince  the  timid  hand  with  which  the 
legislature  touched  this  subject.  They 
are  all  nearly  alike,  and  enact,  in  gene- 
tal  terms,  tnat  courts  should  proceed 
to  give  judgment  on  the  very  right  of 
the  case, without  regard  to  lack  of  form, 
an  injunction  which  lawyers  found 
little  difficulty  in  evading,  and  judges, 
it  must  be  admitted,  had  little  desire 
to  enforce.     Yet   these  comprise  the 

Erincipal,  if  not  the  entire,  amount  of 
lisislative  interference,  in  the  practice 
ofour  courts,  for  the  three  centuries 
following  the  year  1400. 

How  slowly  material  improvements 
were  introduced  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  following  dates : — Up  to  the  year 
1705  in  England,  and  1707  in  this 
country,  a  defendant,  if  he  had  seve- 
ral answers  to  the  plaintiffs  case,  was 
pbliged  to  abandon  all  but  one  —  for 
exam])le,  if  a  man  for  neace-sake  paid 
an  unjust  demand,  and  was  then  sued 
for  it  over  again,  be  was  obliged  to  ad- 
mit  either  that  the  demand  was  a  just 
one,  or  that  it  remained  unpaid.  In 
the  year  above-mentioned,  statutes  aU 
lowing  double  pleading  were  passed. 
It  was  not  until  the  year  1853  that  a 
like  measure  of  justice  was  allowed  to 
plaintiiii),  and  it  was  a  matter  of  daily 
occurrence  that  a  defendant  pleaded  in 


answer  to  a  plaintiff's  claim  a  set-off 
barred  by  lapse  of  time ;  and  though  it 
was  wholly  hctitiuus,  the  plaintiff  was 
obliged    to    admit  it  was    originally 
valid,  or  to  abandon  the  answer  arising 
from  the  lapse  of  time.     It  was  not 
until  the  year  1728  in  England,   and 
1751  in  this  country,  that  the  right 
of  set-off  was  allowed ;  and,  previous 
to  these  dates,  a  plaintiff  could  re* 
cover  his  debt,  though  he  owed  twice 
as  much  to  the  defendant  on  other  ac* 
counts.   So  it  was  not  until  the  years 
1730  and  1737  that  the  use  of  the  un« 
intelligible  jargon  of  French  and  Latin, 
in  which  proceedings  in  courts  of  law 
were  conducted,  was  abolished  by  sta* 
tute ;  and  it  is  a  striking  instance  of 
the  spirit  of  admiration  for  favour- 
ite studies,  before  referred  to,  that  the 
eminent  author  of  "The  Commenta* 
ries,"  writing  shortly  afterwards,   re* 
gretted  its  disuse.     It  is  little  to  be 
wondered  at  that,  during  this  time, 
courts  of  equity  gradually  crept  into 
public  confidence.    Their  proceedings 
were  always  conducted  in  an  intelligi- 
ble  language ;  and  if  it  was    not   for 
their  interposition,  in    some   of   the 
grossest  instances,  in  which  the  narrow 
and  technical  rules  of  the  common  law 
refused  relief — such,  forexample,  as  the 
specific  execution  of  contracts  and  the 
enforcement  of  trusts— the  law  of  Eng- 
land would  have  been  absolutely  mon- 
strous.    But  they,  too,  in  process  of 
time  fell  into  a  practice  fixed  by  rigid 
precedent,    and  which  soon    became 
cumbrous,  costly,  and  inconvenient^ 
They  even  outstripped  in  unpopularitir 
their  elder  sisters,  the  courts  of  law» 
until  the  powerful,  though    extrava- 
gant, exaggerations  of  "  Jarndice  ir. 
Jamdice  "  found  ready  credence  with 
the  public. 

In  the  year  1833  the  common  lav 
commissioners  made  their  report— the 
first  step  in  the  modern  road  of  legal 
reform.  The  first  fruit  of  their  labours 
was  the  act  under  which  a  new  system 
of  pleading  in  the  law  courts  in  England 
was  iutroduced.  Some  of  the  reforms 
then  made  were  adopted  in  our  Irish 
courts  —  but  the  great  feature  of  the 
change  in  the  svstem  of  pleading  never 
was  ;  and  a  little  experience  has  shown 
that  we  were  wiser  than  our  English 
neighbours.  There  never  was  a  more 
complete  failure  than  the  new  system  of 
pleading  in  England.  It  obliged  every 
titisant  to  state  the  facts  of  his  case 
fully»  and  each  to  show  how  much  ^ 
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his  adversary's  case  he  admitted  or  de« 
niody  8o  as  to  brin^  the  rival  parties  to 
as  narrow  a  question  as  possible,  in- 
stead of  the  lax  practice  which  had 
eown  up  of  leaving  the  entire  case  at 
'fS^»  by  what  was  known  to  lawyers 
#8  Uie  general  issue.  Tiiis  was  an  at- 
tempt to  work  the  system  of  pleading 
eonsistently,  and  was  recommended  by 
the  commissioners  on  the  ground  that 
the  great  expense  of  lawsuits  consist- 
ed in  proving  the  facts  of  a  cause,  and 
that  the  true  way  of  cheapening  a  suit 
was  to  narrow  the  facls  in  dispute  as 
much  as  possible.  In  theory,  this  is 
very  striVuig  and  ingenious ;  but  in 
practice  it  has  been  found  to  bo  a  very 
diflei'eut  matter.  One  among  many 
instances  of  this  may  suQice :  —  The 
defendant  having  stated  specially  the 
facts  of  bis  defence,  the  plaintiff,  not 
being  allowed  to  set  up  more  than  one 
answer  or  replication,  was  obliged,  in 
general,  if  the  defendant  pleadeil  seve- 
ral falselioods,  to  admit  the  truth  of 
all  but  one,  unless  he  used  a  form 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  a  deci- 
sion reported  by  Lord  Coke,  and  pro- 
fessionally known  as  **  CrogateVs  case." 
This  decision  had  been  made  in  tlie 
lera  when  legal  subtlety  was  nearly  at 
its  height,  and  lays  down  arbitrary 
rules,  which  would  gladden  the  heart 
of  Aquinas  or  Durandus  for  their  scho- 
lastic dogmatism.  Under  the  new  Eng. 
lish  system,  it  became  of  great  im- 
portance to  bo  able  to  use  this  general 
form  of  replication  in  a  vast  number 
of  actions.  The  judges  at  once  de- 
cided tliat  they  were  bound  by  the  rules 
^respecting  its  applicability  laid  down  in 
the  year  160G,  and,  accordingly,  in 
every  instance,  the  question  was  arising 
whether  the  pleader  had  broutrht  him- 
self  within  this  or  that  resolution  in 
Crogatc's  ciise.  The  question  wiis 
never,  whether  it  was  reasonable  that  a 
party  should  be  allowed  to  deny  more 
than  one  statement  of  his  adversary, 
or  whether  any  of  the  allegations  on 
either  side  were  true  or  false,  or  mate- 
rial to  the  case,  or  tlie  reverse ;  but 
simply,  whether  the  pleader  could  bring 
his  case  within  this  or  that  resolution 
reported  by  my  Lord  Coke.  The  Eng- 
lish  law-books  between  the  years  1834 
and  1853  are  full  of  cases  in  which  the 
rights  of  litigants  were  sacriiiced  to 
this  scholastic  crotchet. 

The  technicality  and  cxi)ense  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  superior  courts  in 
.England,  produced  a  general  cry  for 


*'  cheap  justice ;"  the  result  was,  the 
English  County  Courts'  Act,  passed  in 
the  year  1846,  by  which  aU  ^sputei 
involving  amounts  less  than  twentj 
pounds,  and  which  was  soon  incremed 
to  fitly  pounds,  were  practically  with* 
drawn  from  the  superior  courts  of 
common  law  at  WestmiDster.  A 
similar  system  had  been  long  in  use  in 
Ireland,  in  the  civil-bill  courts;  bnli 
the  jurisdiction  had  been  limited  to 
twenty  pounds  or  less  (aooor^ng  to 
the  nature  of  the  case).  The  ezteiU 
sioii  of  this,  on  the  En^ish  modelt  be* 
came  a  popular  cry  ;  and,  in  185},  we 
had  the  civil-bill  jurisdiction,  in  Ire* 
land,  extended  to  the  amount  of  tixtXy 
pounds.  ThcHO  changes  were  beginning 
from  the  wrong  end,  but  they  were  po- 
pular. The  mass  of  the  public  could  not 
readily  distinguish  between  the  widel/ 
diflfereiit  process  of  making  good 
law  cheap,  and  making  cheap  law 
plenty.  Bad  Uw  is  dear  at  any  price  i 
and,  without  any  disparagement  to  the 
merits  of  the  gentlemen  who  preside 
over  minor  courts,  it  is  perfectly  plain 
that  they  must,  as  a  classi,  bo  inierimr 
to  the  judges,  who  are  selected  from 
the  most  learned  ami  eminent  menu 
bers  of  the  profession ;  and  that  they 
cannot,  in  numerous  petty  tribunalsi 
be  provided  with  the  assistance  of  com* 
)>etent  advocates  or  officers  to  aid  ilk 
discussing  or  watching  a  case.  The 
price  payable  for  law  is  not  an  ezcep* 
tion  to  tlie  general  rule,  in  pofitioal 
economy ;  the  best  and  cheapest  mart 
should  be  that  where  most  business  is 
done.  This  b,  of  course,  an  objection 
wholly  independent  of  the  still  gnfer 
one,  that  the  inevitable  tendency  of  A 
SYStem  of  petty  tribunals  is,  to  destnnr 
the  uniformity  and  certainty  which  (e 
the  great^t  perfection  of  law.  The 
system,  carried  out  a  little  furtherf 
would  produce  as  many  codes  as  there 
are  counties,  and  English  law  woidd 
soon,  like  eastern  justice,  exhibit  its 
chameleon-shades,  tinted  with  the  pe« 
culiar  views  of  each  presiding  cadL 

During  the  period  which  preceded 
the  year  1852,  further  attempts  were 
not  wanting,  in  both  countries,  to  iow 
prove  the  courts  of  common  law.  Be- 
side the  changes  in  England,  before 
referred  to,  several  improvements  were 
made,  by  statute,  both  in  England 
and  Ireland,  between  the  years  1830 
and  1840,  by  which  beneficial  alter- 
ations in  the  s;^stem  of  pleading  end 
practice  were  introduced.      But   aU 
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tlitie  went  on  the  bant  of  the  eatiu 
blisbed  pnctioe  —  writs,  declarations, 
and  pteasy  and  the  Bubaequent  steps  of 
A  oommon  law  action,  were  icil  in  their 
inteffrit/.  L^al  fictions  were  scarcely 
touSed,  or  dealt  with  with  a  very 
delicate  hand.  The  ancient  maxim, 
H  In fietiomB  juris  oonsUtit  equiteu  "  re- 
tained its  chiami.  Capias,  Quo  mimu 
John  Doe  and  John  Thrustout,  ex- 
|ires8  eolour,  distringas,  continuances, 
and  a  host  of  other  productions  of  legal 
poetry»  had  still  their  admirers.  On 
theaboliUon  of  real  actions,  in  1834, 
a  great  mass  of  legal  fictions  were 
swept  awaj;  but  they  were,  for  the 
meet  part,  entirely  confined  to  real  ac- 
tiont  for  the  recovery  of  land,  and, 
except  the  forms  connected  with  fines 
and  recoveries,  had  become  practically 
almost  obsolete.  The  fictions  con- 
nected with  personal  actions  and  eject- 
ments, whicn  were  in  daily  use,  oon« 
tin  lied;  and  practitioners  were  so 
habituated  to  them,  that,  no  one  stop- 
ped  to  distinguish  how  much  of  the 
record  of  a  suit  consisted  in  things  that 
were  really  done,  and  how  mncn  of  it 
of  legal  phantasmagoria.  The  last  re- 
forms upon  the  old  system  in  Ireland, 
were  introduced  by  the  Practice  and 
Process  Act,  passed  in  1850.  This 
ael  introducea  many  most  valuable 
improvements  and  abolished  many  fic^ 
tionai,  but  did  not  purport  to  effect  any 
radicad  change  of  system. 

While  th^  changes  in  our  common. 
law  courts  had  b^n  going  on,  tlie 
hand  of  reform  was  not  idle  in  the 
eonrts  of  equity.  Commissioners  were 
Mppointed  who  reported  upon  them  too. 
Une  old  system  in  Cnancery  was, 
in  point  of  expense,  a  most  flagrant 
grievance.  The  enormous  number  of 
parties  required,  the  costly  and  pon- 
derous  system  of  pleading,  and  the 
tediooi  and  expensive  course  of  prac- 
tice, practically  closed  this  avenue  to 
justice  against  all  suitors,  when  the 
etake  in  dispute  was  not  of  very  con- 
siderable amount.  Between  the  years 
1823  and  1843,  several  statutes  were 
fiassed,  and  new  codes  of  practice  in- 
.troduced  by  rules  of  court,  which 
Aeatly  improved  the  system  of  our 
C<raDrl8  of  Equity.  But  all  these  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  basis  of  the  ancient 
eyslem  ox  pleading  by  bill  and  subpoena, 
^ith  the  usual  consequences  of  long 
answers  and  preliminary  hearings  in 
almost  every  case.  They  were  great 
improveiMnta  of,  but  not  departures 
MO^  ike  old  system,  the  theoret^  ex- 


cellence of  which  no  one  aeemed  to 

question. 

The  year  1850  was  the  year  of  re^' 
volution  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chan-^ 
eery.     Sir  J.  Romilly  introduced,  and 
parliament  passed  for  Ireland,  the  act' 
known   as  the  Chancery  Regulation 
Act.   It  may  have  been  on  the  maxim, 
experimentum  jit  in  oorpore  vili,  that 
this  act  was  limited  to  this  country ; 
but  Irish  suitors,  nevertheless,  owe  a' 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  lawyer  who 
devised  this  bold  change.     Under  the- 
system  introduced  by  it,  the  plaintiff 
tells  his  complaint  by  a  simple  petition, 
without  charges  of    combination   or 
unnecessary  repetitions,  and  brings  his 
adversary  into  court  by  simply  giving^ 
him  a  written  notice  that  he  has  made 
the  complaint  mentioned  in  his  peti- 
tion.    Such  of  the  defendants  as  de- 
sire to  dispute  the  plaintiff's  claim,  do 
so  by  filing  an  affidavit,  without  the 
necessity  of  each  person  who   is   to 
be   bound  by  the   proceeding  either 
answering    or   having  an   order  pro 
confesso  against  him.      No  new  suit 
is  required  to  make  new  parties,  oi( 
continue  the  proceedings  against  repre- 
sentatives of  old  parties ;  but  a  simple 
notice  is  served  instead,  under  which 
the  new  parties  may  come  in  and  show 
what  there  is  erroneous  in  what  hae 
been  done ;  and  if  they  cannot  show  a 
reason  to  the  contrary,  they  are  bound 
by  it.    And  in  the  large  class  of  cases 
which  must  result  in  accounts  and  de-^ 
tailed  inquiries,  the  matter  is  remitted 
at  once  to  the  judge   (the  Master  in 
Chancery),  before  whom  the  inquiry 
is  to  take  place,  without  the  expensive 
and  useless  preliminary  of  a  forma) 
hearing  before  a  different  judge  who 
(excuse  the  bull)  never  heard  the  case 
at  all.     The  four  main  divisions  and 
sixteen   subdivisions    into  which    the 
learned  Lord  Redesdale  classified  bilk 
in  Equity,  are  forgotten.     The  chain- 
ing part,  the  interrogating  part,  the 
charge  of  combination,  &c.,  in  a  bill  in 
Equity,  with  their  several  offices  so  in- 
geniously explained  by  him,  are  dis* 
carded  as  useless.    Simplicity  is  found 
to  be  the  best  road  to  clearness  ;  and 
one  sort  of  petition  answers  all  cases, 
no  form  being  required.     In  all  this 
the  new  system  is  the  reverse  of  the 
old.      No  doubt,  there  ai«  many  im- 
perfections in  the  altered  practice.     It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  so  radical 
a  change  could  be  made  without  many 
faults  appearinff  in  the  new  structure  t 
but  after  a  wo»ing  now  of  fouryeaxv^ 
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no  unprejudiced  judge  will  den^  its 
merits.  Among  the  evidences  m  its 
ikvour  may  be  mentioned  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Chancery  suits. 
Formerly  no  man  ventured  into  Chan- 
cery unless  the  stake  for  which  he  li- 
tigated was  very  considerable  —  some 
hundreds  of  pounds,  if  not  thousands, 
should  be  in  jeopardy,  to  tempt  him 
within  its  costly  precincts;  and  of 
course  the  amount  should  be  compa* 
ratively  larger,  in  doubtful  cases,  to 
make  it  worth  his  while  to  risk  ruin 
and  years  of  anxiety  in  contending  lor 
it.  Now  no  one  foregoes  a  right  be- 
cause it  happens  tobci  the  subject  of  an 
Equity  suit.  Suits  about  sums  under 
j8100  are  of  daily  occurrence,  and  are 
decided  with  a  rapidity  and  cheapness 
that  make  it  folly  now  in  the  man  who 
is  frightened  into  abandoning  his  rights, 
instead  of,  as  formerly,  in  the  man  who 
was  so  foolhardy  as  to  assert  them. 
The  act  allows  suits  to  be  still  institut- 
ed on  the  old  system ;  but  of  all  the 
causes  heard  since  it  passed,  there  has 
not  been  one  commenced  since  1850, 
and  prosecuted  under  the  old  system. 

No  radical  change  of  this  kind  has 
been  effected  in  the  English  Court  of 
Chancery,  Lord  Cotteuham  intro- 
duced a  code  of  rules  by  which  certain 
suits  may  be  commenced  by  what  are 
called  "claims,"  instead  of  the  more 
costly  proceeding  by  bill  and  answer. 
And  by  a  statute  passed  in  July,  1852, 
some  considerable  changes  were  intro- 
duced in  the  form  of  all  Chancery 
suits  in  England,  which  are  now  com- 
menced by  serving  a  printed  copy  of 
the  bill,  instead  of  a  subp<Bna,  on  the 
defendants.  But  the  frame  of  a  suit 
in  England  is  greatly  more  technical 
and  costly  than  m  Ireland. 

In  1852,  there  was  another  com- 
mon-law commission,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  English  Common-law 
Procedure  Act,  passed  in  1852.  In 
1853,  our  Irish  Courts  of  common  law 
underwent  a  revolution  similar  to  that 
which  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery  had 
felt  three  years  previously.  In  that 
year  Mr.  Whiteside  introduced  the 
act,  which  became  law,  under  the 
name  of  the  Common-law  Proce- 
dure Amendment  Act.  By  this  sta- 
tute no  less  than  thirty-six  pre- 
vious acts  are  whc»lly,  or  in  part,  re- 
pealed —  embracing,  in  fact,  all  that 
had  been  previously  done  in  the  way 
of  reform  in  the  practice  of  the  law, 
from  the  reipi  of  Ilenr^  VI.  ^  Many 
of  the  provisions  contained  in  these 


acts  are  codified  and  re-enacted ;  but 
a  large  proportion  had  become  wholly 
useless,  and  is  rejected.  The  mention 
of  the  foregoing  fact  alone  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  so  much  had  never  been 
embraced  in  anv  single  act  on  this  sub- 
ject before,  oy  this  statute,  all  fic- 
tions, spedal  demurrers,  and  technical 
objections,  were  swept  away ;  the  writ- 
ten record  of  an  action  is  reduced  to 
the  simplest  possible  elements  —  two 
documents  containing  a  statement  of 
the  plaintiff's  claim,  and  of  the  defen* 
dant's  defence,  without  the  subdivisions 
of  writ,  dedmtion,  appearance,  rule 
to  plead,  plea,  &c.,  which  weiu  for- 
merly required.  A  number  of  im- 
provements in  mattersof  detail,  are  also 
mtroduced.  The  sources  from  which 
these  changes  were  borrowed  were 
enumerated,  in  moving  the  bill,  to  be 
the  practice  of  the  County  and  Civil 
Bill  Courts;  the  act  regulating  civil 
procedure  in  Scotland ;  uie  Beport  of 
the  Commissioners  on  the  Common 
Law  Procedure  ;  the  English  Courts  of 
Common  Law  Amendment  Act  of  the 
preceding  year ;  the  American  Code 
and  Keport  of  the  New  York  Commis- 
sioners. 

One  great  feature  in  which  the  act 
improves  upon  the  English  statute  is, 
the  abolition  of  all  distinctions  between 
different  forms  of  action.  The  argn. 
ment  for  the  change  was  founded  on 
the  great  injustice  which  fre<|oentlT 
happened  from  mistakes  on  this  beao* 
which  was  illustrated  by  two  well- 
known  cases,  on  the  refined  distinc- 
tion between  actions  of  trespass  on  the 
case,  and  trespass  vt  et  amus.  In  one 
of  these  a  squib  was  thrown  at  a  fair, 
and  it  fell  on  a  stand,  the  owner  of 
which  took  it  up  and  threw  it  away» 
and  it  hit  the  plaintiff  in  the  eye*  and 
blinded  him.  In  the  other,  a  man  had 
jumped  off  a  coach,  just  as  a  collision 
was  about  happening,  and  in  doin£[  so 
broke  his  le^.  There  was  no  question 
that  the  defendant  who  had  wantoni/ 
thrown  a  squib  in  the  public  fiur» 
should  pay  for  the  miscnief  it  had 
caused ;  and  no  question  that  the 
party  to  blame  for  the  collision  should 

Sty  for  the  accident  that  resulted* 
ut  the  plaintiffs,  who  had  lost  an  ejre 
and  a  leg  should,  it  was  contend- 
ed, lose  their  actions  also,  becaose 
their  pleaders  had  made  a  mistake  in 
the  selection  of  one  of  these  two  formM 
of  action,  the  boundarief  between 
which  were  so  refined  and  aobtleb  that 
the  profeasion  would  have  hmm  ibevi 
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eqnallj  divided  as  to  which  was  right. 
Ine  ^ other  changes  thus  introduced 
in  this  country  have  in  most  respects  a 
general  correspondence  with  those  of 
the  English  act  of  the  preceding  year. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  measure 
which  has  met  with  so  much  profes- 
sional criticism  as  this.     The  mind  of 
the  lawyer,  imbued  with  the  ancient" 
law,  whom  practiee  has  made  expert 
in  its  use,  and  long  familiarity  has 
blinded    to    its    defects  —  for    whom 
an    intimate   Acquaintance    with   the 
reasons  of  its  fictions  and  technica- 
litiefl  has  clothed  them  with  the  con- 
sistent  beauty  of  a  science,  and  ex- 
plained away  their  practical  absurdity 
-—approaches  the  new  system  with  a 
nataral  repugnance.      The  unskilful- 
ness  inseparable  from  the  use  of  a  new 
practice,  and  the  uncertainty  which  is 
unavoidable  for   want    of  precedent, 
operate  precisely  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  changes  made,  and  are 
of  course:  veiy  great  where  the   al- 
terafciob  is  so  radical  and  extensive. 
No  Bysfteni  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be 
devised,  in  which  ingenuity  may  not  be 
misjqjplied.    Advocates  with  bad  cases 
will  of- ooiirsa  endeavour  to  perplex. 
Judges  will  not  always  be  consistent, 
and  differenoes  of  opinion  necessarily 
arise  in  interpreting  a  new  law.     But 
Bocb  occasions  of  cavil  are  applicable 
to  erery.  change.     Some  of  the  now 
admitlediy  most  beneficial  principles 
introduced  by  the  Chancerpr  Regulation 
Act  were  the  subject  of  similar  objec- 
tions    The  judxe  who  is  puzzled,  and 
the  advocate  who  is  tripped  up,  will 
natondly  desire  to  shift  the  blame  upon 
the  lav.    To  the  end  of  time  workmen 
will  be  finding  &ult  with  their  tools. 
It  is  much  easier  to  criticise  than  to 
improve  the  law ;  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
oerved^   that  the  judges  have  ample 
powers  under  the  act  for  making  rules 
to.  eonrect  defects  in  its  workwg,  a 
power  which  has  as  yet  been  very  spar- 
Wgly  exercised. 

Among  the  points  which  have  most 
fireqiientfy  elicited  unfavourable  eriti- 
eiflins  on  the  act,  are  the  changes  it  has 
iniroduced  in  multiplying  the  number 
ibJd  length  of  defences  required,  and 
the  system  of  settling  issues  on  the 
pleadings.  It  may  be  questioned  whe- 
tber  the  act  has  had  a  fair  trial  on 
these  points^  or  indeed,  whether  the 
spirit  of  the  act  has  been  rightly  un- 
derstood or  carried  out.  If  the*  obli- 
gation introduced  by  it  of  stating  spe* 
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cially  the  nature  of  the  defence  to  be 
relied  on,  be  not  accompanied  by  a  li- 
beral administration  of  tne  other  qua- 
lifying proTisions  of  the  statute,  allow- 
ing a  general  and  untechnieal  form  of 
statement,  and  removing  the  restric- 
tions which  under  the  old  law  limited 
the    number    and    form    of  defences 
which  were  allowed,  thefe  is  certainly 
a  danger  that  many  of  the  evils  which 
followed  the  introduction  of  the  new 
rules  of  pleading  in  England  in  1836 
may  be  the  consequence.     Tlie  privi. 
lege  of  pleading  several  pleas,  is   still 
clogged  by  the  restriction  requiring  the 
special  leave  of  a  judge  in  each  in- 
stance ;  and  some  judges  have  evinced 
a  great  unwillingness  to  allow  a  liberal 
use  of  it.     Instances  have  occurred  in 
which  one  judge  has  refused  leare  to 
plead  a  plea,  and  another  judge,  when 
trying  the  case,  has  shut  out  the  defence 
because  it  was  not  pleaded.     Until  the 
recent  change,  a  party  was  precluded 
from  disputing  the  legal  consequences 
which  his  adversary  sought  to  draw, 
and  at  the  same  time  denying  or  avoid-' 
ing  the  facts  his  adversary  relied  on,, 
or  as  it  is  technically  called,  pleading 
and  demurring    at    the    same,'  time. 
There  is  no  other  system  but  that  of 
our  common  law  pleading,  in^whtch 
these  restrictions  were  ever  recognised.. 
No  sound  reason  can  be  suggested- 
why  each  party  should  not  be  at  11-: 
berty  always  to  dispute  the  validity  of 
an   adversary's  case,    even  assuming* 
his  facts  to  be  true,  and  at  the  same 
time    deny    or    explain    away    these 
facts,  subject  only  to  this  Testriction^ . 
that  the  objection  in  law  should  nofr 
be  plainly    frivolous    or   untenable  ; 
and  the  pleas,  in  fact,  should  be  be- 
lieved by  the  party  pleading  them  to  be 
true,  and  should  not  be  so  inconsistent 
as  to  be  manifestly  false.     But  this  is 
going  into  details  which  we  had  in* . 
tended  to  avoid. 

A  great  and  highly  beneficial  chan^. 
has  unquestionably  been  made,  al- 
though it  is  not  perhaps  the  best  pos<- 
sible  change  that  could  be  devised.  It 
was,  it  has  been  said  before^  the  bold- 
est and  most  extensive  measure  of  the 
kind  yet  attempted,  and  the  energy 
and  ability  of  the  eminent  lawyer  who 
is  its  author  deserves  all  praise.  It 
rests  upon  the  sound  principle,  that  the 
host  tribunals  a  country  can  afford 
should  bo  opened,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
all  suitors  by  their  cheapness  and  sim- 
plicity.    If  it  has  not  succeeded  in 
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cutting  off  all  devices  to  shield  the  liti- 
c'mu^  or  dishonest  liti^rant,  it  has  at 
least  left  but  one  such  exercise  of  niisap- 
plied  ingenuity  fur  every  ten  that  ex- 
isted foimerly.  Even  during  the  short 
time  for  which  the  act  is  in  operation, 
its  elTect  in  this  way  is  most  palpable. 
It  has  hardly  been  lonir  enough  in  ope- 
ration to  test  its  other  merits ;  but  it 
is  a  fact,  that  during  the  year  which  has 
just  elapsed  there  have  been  an  unusu- 
ally large  number  of  actions  tried,  and 
yet  there  have  been  an  unusually  small 
proportion  of  new  trial  motions  arising 
out  of  them,  which  shows  the  tendency 
of  the  improved  procedui*e  to  elicit  and 
determine  satisfactorily  the  real  ques- 
tion in  a  case. 

Another  vast  change  which  ha3  takeu 
place  in  the  practical  part  of  the  lav 
within  the  last  ten  years,  is  the  reform 
of  the  law  of  evidence.  Various 
minor  imiirovcmentsin  facilitating  and 
cheapening  the  making  of  proofs,  have 
been  introduced  ;  but  the  (zreat  fea- 
ture,  whicli  has  in  fact  revolutionised 
this  head  of  our  jurisprudence,  is  the 
entire  removal  of  objections  to  testi- 
mony, on  the  ground  of  interest 
in  the  witnesses.  The  doctrines  of 
our  law  on  tliis  sul>ject,  seem  to  have 
been  originally  borrowed  from  the 
civil  law,  though  never  carried  to  the 
same  extent.  1'he  theory  was,  that 
witnesses  interested  ui  the  result  should 
not  be  heard,  least  they  shouhl  be 
tempted  to  commit  perjury.  By  the 
civil  law,  near  relations  and  servants 
are  nuule  incompetent ;  an<l  the  rules 
defining  the  amount  of  evidence  re- 
quired, aresu  refined  and  arbitrary,  as 
ire(]uently  to  render  liie  attainment  of 
justice  simply  impoifsible.  In  the  Kng- 
lish  law,  the  doctrine  got  a  characteris- 
tically mercantile  turn,  and  the  inte- 
rest which  disqualified  a  witness  was 
required  to  be  a  pecuniary  one.  Tlie 
absurdity  of  the  rules  on  this  subject 
were  long  ago  forcibly  pointed  out  by 
Jeremy  Bentham.  The  proposition 
assumed  in  these  rules  was,  that  an  in. 
teres! ed  witness  must  perjure  himself 
i— for  the  mere  prohubilily  of  penury 
might  weigh  a<>;ainst  his  credibility, 
but  could  not  show  him  to  be  incom- 
petent. The  law  on  this  subject  was 
altered  by  an  act  passed  in  184.3,  and 
the  principle  has  been  since  carried 
out  to  its  full  extent,  by  allowing, 
since  1851,  parties  themselves,  and 
since  1363,  their  wives,  to  be  examined, 
in  all  cases,  as  witnesses.  This  revo- 
lution, when  proposed  by  Bentham, 


was  met  with  a  storm  of  condemna- 
tion ;  even  afler  it  became  kw,  it  was 
strongly  disapproved  of  by  many ;  but 
the  experience  of  a  few  years  seems  to 
have  removed  nil  pnjudices  against  the 
change,  and  there  is  not  the  remotest 
chance  of  our  ever  retracing  our  steps 
on  this  branch  of  the  law.  In  the 
last  year  some  further  improvements 
in  the  rules  of  evidence,  as  to  exa- 
mining witnesses,  have  been  made  hj 
a  statute,  which,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
troduced some  further  improvements 
in  the  practice  of  the  LngHsU  law 
courts ;  but  these  latter  provisions  do 
not — though  the  sections  of  the  statute 
relating  to  evidence  do  —  extend  to 
Ireland. 

Another  class  of  changes,  made 
within  the  last  few  years,  provide  for 
allowing  amendments,  to  prevent  the 
failure  of  justice  from  what  is  techni- 
callv  termed  a  variance.  Formerlv,  if 
there  was  any  difi'erence  between  the 
written  st^itcment  contained  in  the 
pleadings  and  the  cvidenc*e  adduced  in 
support  of  them,  the  party,  whether 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  was  defeated 
because  he  had  not  proved  the  ideod- 
cal  facts  he  had  pleaded,  although  the 
facts,  as  they  had  turned  out  in  evi. 
deuce,  sustained  his  case  just  as  well 
as  the  facts  as  stated  in  his  pleadings. 
This  WHS  a  perpetual  source  of  flagrant 
inju.stice.  The  impossibility  of  know. 
ing  beforehand  exactly  what  would  be 
proved,  made  it  impossible  to  provide 
a;iainst  tho^e  fatal  variances.  Tliefinfc 
timid  attempt  to  remedy  this  was  by 
an  act  passed  in  18'J8,  allowing  the 
judge  at  the  trial  to  amend  the  plead- 
ings, when  the  variance  was  between 
them  and  a  matter  in  writing.  One 
would  have  supposed  this  was  less  n^ 
cessary,  because  more  easily  guarded 
against,  than  in  cases  where  the  va. 
riance  was  in  a  matter  proved  by  the 
evidence  of  witnesses,  which  could  not 
be  known  beforehand  so  accurately* 
The  power  of  amendment  bos  since 
been  very  properly  extended  to  all 
cases  whatever;  the  only  restriction 
being  the  discretion  of  the  court  tQ 
prevent  a  surprise  or  injustice  to  the 
opposite  party. 

JSuch  is  a  brief  notice  of  some  of 
the  most  prominent  improvementy 
which  have  been  made  in  the  practioe 
of  our  courts  of  justice ;  and  of  which* 
it  has  been  seen,  the  vast  mujotity  of 
the  most  import  ant  are  the  productions 
of  the  lust  ten,  nay,  the  last  five  yean. 
To  effect  these,  there  was  m   greel 
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f^sstlre  ffom  without,  wbich  at  one 
time  almost  threatened  the   absolute 
desertion  of  our  superior  courts  of  jus- 
tice.    But  it  is  remarkable,  that  all 
that  is  good  in  these  changes  has  been 
the  wotlc  of  lawyers ;   the  few   crude 
attempts  to  make  amendments  by  un- 
ddlful  hands  have  been  failures,  and 
ar6  forgotten.     But  though  the  pro- 
gress has  been  so  rapid,  let  it  not  be 
Supposed  that  the  course  of  law  re- 
fbrm  has  reached  its  goal.     Some  of 
the  tiiost  important  changes,  proposed 
by  the  foremost  in  the  march  of  law 
refoirm,  have  been  refused  the  sanction 
of  the  legislature.  We  have  two  distinct 
eUsseS  of  Courts  —  of  Common  Law 
and  £quiry — and  what  is  justice  in  the 
dne  is  injustice  in   the  other.     Our 
Courts  of  Equity  were  originally  a 
Necessity   arising    from    the    narrow 
views  of  our  common  law  judges  in 
ancient  times.     The  growth  of  their 
jurisdiction  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
chapter  in  our  national  history,  without 
a  knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  see  any  valid  reason  for  the  distinc- 
tions  between   many  of  the  subjects 
wbich  are  distributed  to  the  respective 
classes  of   courts.      There    may    be 
branches  of  this  jurisdiction  for  which 
the  course  of  procedure  at  common 
law  would  be  inconvenient ;  but  there 
is  no  valid  reason  why  a  large  portion 
of  the  subjects  of  equitable  cognizance, 
and  that  portion  tne  one  which  pro- 
duces the  greatest  anomalies  in  our  sys- 
tem, should  not  be  decided  in  a  com- 
mon law  court.       Can    there   be    a 
greater  absurdity  than  this  case  which 
18  of  daily  occurrence  ?      A  has  aj^reed 
to  purchase  or  take  a  lease  from  B, 
and  is  in  possession.      B  wants  to  get 
back  the  lands ;  he  brings  his  eject- 
ment,  and  a  court  of  law,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  pronounces  judgment  in  his 
favouri  and  decrees  him  the  possession ; 
while  a  court  of  equity,  equally  as  a 
matter  of  course,   pronounces  judg- 
ment in  favour  of  B,  and  decrees  that 
A  shall  not  have  possession.      Why 
should  B  be  driven  to  this  second  tri. 
bunal,  and  why  should  not  the  first 
have  jurisdiction  to  withhold  the  act 
of  injustice  it  was  about  doing?     The 
converse  of  this  ciise  also  frequently 
occurs.     A  has  a  right  to  recover  the 
possession,   but  there  is  some    legal 
impediment  which  it  would  be  gross 
injustice  to  allow  him  to  be  defeated 
by,    technically  called  a  "temporary 
bar;'*  and  he  is  obliged  to  have  a  suit 
io  Equity,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 


prosecute  his  suit  at  law.     Attempts 
have  been  made  to  give  courts  of  law 
jurisdiction   to  deal    with   these  and 
some  other  branches  of  Equity.  Where 
the  jurisdiction  of  Equity  would  inter, 
fere  to  prevent  a  recovery  at  law,  til() 
equitable  jurisdiction   has,  for  many 
years,  been  exercised  by  the  Civil  Bill 
Courts,  and  the  allowing  of  equitabli^ 
defences  has  not  been  found  to  create 
any  inconvenience.     It  was  proposed^ 
as  a  part  of  Mr.  Whiteside's  measurd^ 
to  give  law  courts  equitable  jurisdi6-r 
tion  in  both  the  foregoing  cases,  and 
in  some  others,  ex.  gr.,  in  entertaining 
suits  on  lost  bills  of  exchange,  and  aU 
lowing  assignees  of  choseS   in  action* 
to  sue.     For  the  latter  proposition  he 
cited  the  authority  of  an  old  radical 
reformer,  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  sat  on 
a  commission  which  recommended  the 
change,  in  1654.     These  clauses  were, 
however,   rejected.      A   difficulty  has 
been  supposed  to  exist  from  the  nature 
of  the  Court — a  jury  being  considered 
a  bad  tribunal  to  decide    questions 
likely  to  arise  in  such  cases ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  defence  might 
not  be  determined  in  an  interlocutory 
proceeding  in  the  cause,  when  it  would 
be  decided  by  the  Court,  and  not  by 
a  jury.      Even  though   that  decision 
should    be   had   merely   upon    affida- 
vits, it  should,  in  Ireland  at  least,  be 
no  objection,  as  our  Chancery  suits 
are  now  all   decided  upon  affidavits. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  giving 
courts  of  law  jurisdiction  to  go  even 
further  than   was  proposed,   and    to 
grant    the    entire    relief    which    has 
heretofore  been  given  in  Equity,  by 
ordering  specific  performance  oV  the 
agreement  or  duty  which  constitutes 
the  defence.     The  supposed  inconsis- 
tency of  ending  a  suit  mstituted  by  a 
plaintiff  in  a  decree  giving  the  opposite 
relief  to  a  defendant,  is  a  mere  matter 
of  form  that  surprises,  because  we  are 
unused  to  it.     1  he  delay  in  removing 
these  defects  from   our  legal  system 
might  be  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  si*' 
tuation  of  the  legal  profession  in  Eng. 
land.     There  the  practitioners  are  so 
completely  divided  into  the  different 
classes  of  Common  law  and  Equity  law. 
yers,  that  those  form  nearly  as  distinct 
pursuits  as  if  they  were  two  different 
professions,  while  in  this  country  pructi- 
tioiiersgenerully  attend  to  both  Courts. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  first  step  in 
this  road   to  reform  has  been  taken 
in  England.      By  the  statute  of  last 
session   before  referred  to,  equitable 
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defences  are  allowed  at  law.     The  ju- 
risdiction heretofore  exclusively  exer- 
cised by  Courts  of  Equity,  in  enforcing 
specific  performance  of  duties  or  con- 
tracts, for  the  breach  of  which  courts 
of  law  could  formerly  give  only  da- 
mages, has  been. extended  to  the  courts 
of  law  atWestminster^  by  the  process  of 
mandamus  and  injunction ;  and  a  ju- 
risdiction  as  ample  as  Courts  of  £quity 
^ver  exercised  in  suits  for  discovery 
is  also  given.     These  are  vast  improve- 
ments ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
present  session  will  not  be  suffered  to 
pass  without  extending  them  to  this 
country,  in  a  shape  adapted  to  our 
different  course  of  practice.     The  dif- 
ference between  the  law   in  the  two 
kingdoms  renders  the  change  hero  still 
more  easy  than  it  was  in  England. 
.   But  the  statute  of  last  session  has 
laid  a  foundation  for  the  ultimate  abo- 
lition of  distinctions  between  courts  of 
Law  and  Equity,  by  a  provision,  the 
results   of  which   cannot  at    tirst  be 
easily  foreseen.     Trial  by  jury  is,  for 
many  purposes,  an  institution  of  ines- 
timable excellence;    it  is  thoroughly 
English,   and   cannot    be  too  highly 
prized,  or  too  jealously  preserved.  But 
It  is  notorious  that,  in  a  large  class  of 
cases  coming  before  juries,  they  hnvo 
nothing  to  do;  and  nothing  but  the 
strong  and  very  just  feclins  of  admira- 
tion for  the  institution  has  kept  up  the 
practice  of  referring  to  a  jury  every 
case  in  which  a  question  of  fact  may 
anse.     The  first  section  of  the  statute 
referred  to  empowers  judges,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  to  decide  matters  of  fact 
without  the  intervention  of  a  jury.    A 
alight  extension  of  this  principle  will 
place  judges  of  courts  of  Law  in  the 
same  position  as  a  judge  in  Equity,  for 
deciding  all  questions,  equitable  or  le- 
gal.    It  is  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge, 
which  driven  home  may  open  all  courtd 
to  decide  nil  disputes,  according  to  the 
real  justice  of  each  case,  unfettered  by 
arbitrary  distinctions  or  technical  rules 
of  jurisdiction. 

It  is  easy  to  suggest  other  topics  in 
which  public  opinion  is  busy,  and  in 
which  le":al  reform  is  reciuired.  Jus- 
tice in  Westminster  Halt  and  in  the 
Four  Courts  has  been  much  cheapened 
and  simplified  ;  but  the  system  of  ap- 
peal, especially  from  Irish  courts  of 
Equity,  amounts  almost  to  a  denial  of 
justice,  it  is  so  costly  and  so  tedious. 
With  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court  a 


ready  and  excellent  tribunal  of  appeal 
was  introduced  —  the  Frivy  Council. 
Cannot  some  similar  appellate  tribunal 
be  provided  for  cases  that  cannot 
bear  the  expense  of  an  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  which,  from  this 
country,  costs  at  least  £300  or  £400. 
It  is  no  doubt  desirable  that  the  ulti- 
mate tribunal  in  both  countries  should 
be  the  same,  but  surely  it  is  possible  to 
provide  something  intermediate  for 
suitors  to  whom  redress  in  the  House 
of  Lords  is  unattainable.  Causes  of 
every  magnitude  are  beard  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  a  single  judge,  and 
the  vast  difiiculty  of  correcting  any 
error  into  which  he  may  fall«  casts  a 
most  painful  responsibility  on  him,  be- 
side the  evil  to  the  suitor.  Another 
improvement  long  needed  in  courts  of 
Equity,  and  for  which  a  precedent  is 
set  by  the  Incumbered  Estates  Courts 
is  the  power  of  giving  a  perfect  title  to 
persons  who  purchase  property  under 
a  decree.  If  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Commission  should  expire  without  an 
improvement  in  the  system  of  Chan- 
cery on  this  subject,  it  will  be  felt  as  a 
serious  grievance. 

The  commencement  of  this  century 
saw  our  tribunals  in  a  state  little 
better  tlian  what  the  Flantagenets 
and  Tudors  had  lefl  them.  They  are 
now  far  advanced  in  the  course  oi  im. 
proveinent.  The  English  Temple  of 
Themis  was  then  an  unsightly  and 
complicated  edifice,  the  entrances 
blocked  up  with  unmeaning  walls  and 
buttresses,  and  so  many  by-doors  and 
crooked  passages  within,  that  a  suitor 
for  justice,  if  he  escaped  the  danger  of 
entering  by  the  wrong  gate,  ran  a  fair 
chance  of  losing  his  way  in  the  interior. 
Even  if  he  escaped  this  second  peril, 
the  ascent  to  the  presence-chamber  of 
the  goddess  was  so  long  and  steep,  and 
the  door-keeper's  fees  so  heavy,  that 
the  suitor  was  well  nigh  broken  down 
and  ruined  before  he  could  throw  him- 
self at  her  feet.  We  have  seen  many 
of  its  deformities  pulled  down  and  its 
intricacies  abolished,  and  new  struc- 
tures erected  on  the  solid  foundations 
and  massive  walls  which  remained  ; 
let  us  hope,  before  the  century  closes^ 
to  see  the  renewed  temple,  in  its 
beauty  and  symmetr}',  with  wide  ap- 
proaches and  open  portals,  of  so  easy 
access,  that  no  victim  of  injustice  may 
be  deterred  or  foiled  in  approaching  its 
altars. 
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lEETON. 
SISGB  OP  COLCHESTER  (1648). 

[The  ttege  of  Colchester,  and  its  gallant  defence  by  the  Royalists,  against  a  namerous  and  well- 
disdplined  army  under  Fairfax,  and  Ireton,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  Civil 
Wars.  The  garrison  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Norwich,  Lord  Capel,  Sir  Charles 
Lucas,  and  other  distinguished  officers,  among  whom  we  recognise  the  name  of  a  country- 
man, Sir  Hugh  0*Reily,  held  out  for  seventy-six  days,  expecting  relief  from  the  Scottish 
Royalists ;  and  it  was  only  through  the  combined  pressure  of  treactiery  on  the  part  of  the 
townspeople,  who  favoured  the  enemy,  famine,  and  a  failure  of  ammunition,  that  they  at 
last  surrendered  on  terms  of  '*  Faire  quarter  and  rendVing  to  mercy,"  which,  on  the  very 
day  the  articles  were  signed,  namely,  27th  August,  1684,  were  shamefully  violated  in  the 
cold-blooded  murder  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George  De  Lisle,  under  circumstances 
similar  to  those  stated  in  my  text  A  graphic  description  from  an  eyewitness,  and  one 
who  passed  through  all  the  trials  of  the  siege,  is  left  us  in  "  The  True  Relation  of  the 
honourable  though  unfortunate  Expedition  of  Kent,  Essex,  and  Colchester,  in  1648,  by 
Mathew  Carter,  Quartermaster -General  of  the  King's  Forces."  It  is  remarked  that 
Fairfax,  in  his  "  Memorial**  to  the  Parliament,  detailing  the  surrender  of  Colchester,  and 
execution  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  Geoi^  De  Lisle,  has  stooped  to  the  meanness  of  a 
falsehood,  in  calling  them  "  mere  Soldiers  of  Fortune."  Both  were  men  of  property,  espe- 
cially Sir  Charles  Lucas,  who  had  a  competent  esttate  of  his  own  near  Colchester,  and  was, 
besides,  heir  to  his  brother.  Lord  Lucas,  of  which  Fairfax  must  have  been  aware.] 

''  'Fore  heaveni  'tis  yam  to  longer  wait  for  Scottish  help  or  aid^ 
At  Preston  flies  their  beaten  host,  and  Langdale  is  betrayed  ; 
And  in  the  west  our  cause  is  lost,  the  London  levies'  fled. 
Young  YiUiers  lies  a  bloody  corpse !  Sir  Eenelm  Digby  dead  1* 

Tis  idle  then  to  struggle  more— .our  hopes  are  in  the  dust ; 
The  crop-eared  knaves  have  won  the  day,  and  yield  at  last  we  must." 
Our  hearts  grew  sad  when  thus  we  heard,  with  famine- wasted  cheek. 
At  Colchester,  our  leader  tried,  the  stout  Lord  Capel  speak. 

And  'twas  a  bitter  sight,  though  fair  the  sun  looked  down 
Upon  the  slopes  and  red-tiled  roofs  of  that  war-shattered  town, 
To  see  next  day,  as  victors  proud,  up  Runwald's  causeway  ride. 
Gaunt  Fairfax  with  his  wasted  look,  and  Ireton  by  his  side. 

And  as  the  sleek-hair'd  rogues  and  knaves,  with  pike  and  petronel. 
Came  marching  through  St.  Peter's  gate,  loud  singing  psalms  as  well. 
Oh  for  a  charge  of  Rupert's  horse,  or  Denbeigh's  volunteers. 
To  drive  like  chaff  before  the  wind  those  cantmg  musketeers  1 

For  at  their  head  rode  Desborough,  his  buff  coat  stained  with  blood. 
And  close  behind  that  traitor  vile.  Sir  Thomas  Honey  wood  ;t 
And  Cromwell's  pets,  the  Ironsides,  and  footmen  not  a  few. 
With  halberdiers,  who  at  Liskard  the  stout  Northampton  slew.^ 


*  In  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  relieve  Colchester,  the  Earl  of  HolUmd  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Kingston,  and  Lord  Francis  Villiers,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  youth  of  rare 
beauty  and  comeliness  of  person,  was  slain.  A  few  days  after,  Dalbeer  and  Kenelm  Digby 
met  with  a  similar  fate  in  Huntingdonshire. — Hooper't  Rebellion. 

f  Here  he  (Fairfax)  was  joined  on  the  road  by  Colonel  Whaley  and  Sur  Thomas  Honey- 
wood,  with  2,000  hoi-se  and  foot  of  the  country  (Essex). — WhiUloch, 

X  More  correctly  Hopton  Heath,  near  Straffozd.  In  the  skirmish  here,  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thampton being  unhorsed,  and  refusing  quarter  "  from  such  base  rogues  and  rebels,''  was 
killed  by  a  blow  of  a  halberd  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  httA.-^Hocpei't  Rebellion, 
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And  'vrlicn  they  reached  the  castle  old,  with  shot  and  cannon  rcnty 
Our  vancjuisbcd  flag  lay  drooping  down,  flung  o*er  the  battlement ; 
And  clustered  there  our  leaders  stood,  though  wasted,  wan,  and  wom> 
Still  glancing  on  the  ibeman's  ranks  with  careless  looks  of  scorn. 

Then  ruthless  Ireton  forward  stept,  *'  Advance  me  quick  a  file. 
And  from  yon  group  arrest  the  knights  called  Lucas  and  De  Lisle  ; 
For  ere  the  blessed  sun  hath  set,  that  rolls  its  course  on  high, 
Within  an  hour,  upon  this  spot,  those  godless  men  shall  die." 

Then  out  spoke  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  that  noble  knight  and  truet 
**  What  warrant  have  ye,  Puritan,  such  bloody  deed  to  do? 
For  when  we  laid  our  good  swords  down,  and  yielded  up  the  plftc^ 
Your  General  pledged  his  plighted  word  for  quarter  and  for  grace  I" 

"Who  quarter  gives  to  those  that  smite  the  servants  of  the  Lord  ? 
Who  talks  of  grace  to  scoffers  lewd?  our  warrant  is  the  sword; 
And  for  the  martyred  saints  you  slew,  the  Council  doth  decree 
That  instant  ye  be  shot  to  death — and  such  your  doom  shall  be.'* 

"Well,  be  it  so ;  I*ve  danger  met,  with  fearless  heart  and  brow« 
And  fronted  Death  too  oft  ere  this  to  quail  before  him  now ; 
Though  short  the  space  ye  give  for  prayer,  'tis  idle  to  repine^ 
And  1  will  in  God*s  mercy  ti'ust,  but  never  seek  for  thine." 

His  belt  unclasp'd,  his  plumed  hat  doff *d,  and  on  the  green  sward  thiBi, 
With  the  sunshine  upon  his  brow,  he  knelt  in  silent  prayer; 
A  moment's  space,  tlien  calmly  rose,  and  bared  his  breast  to  view.*^ 
**  ^ow,  traitors,  do  your  worst,  and  fire  with  steady  aim  and  true  }'* 

The  volley  pealed  I~hc  lifeless  fell  I — yet  scarce  the  echoes  die<2f 
AN  hen  a  fresh  file  of  musketeers  the  foremost  rank  supplied ; 
And  forth  was  led  Sir  George  De  Lisle,  with  proud  and  fiashipg  ^qr^ 
Until  he  came  where  on  the  grass  that  bleeding  corpse  did  Ue« 

And  kneeling  down,  he  kiss'd  the  brow—."  Oh,  who  could  deem  would  be 
Within  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  to  give  such  death  to  thee  ? 
I'he  stoutest  arm,  the  frankest  heart,  untainted  and  sincere* 
'i'hroughout  his  realm  King  Charles  hath  no  noblei:  Cavalier  I 

"  And  ye  have  slaughtered  him  in  cold  blood,  ve  whom  he  hfii  tf^TfA 
In  the  midst  of  angry  battle,  when  his  sword  above  you  waived  s 
But  a  demon  drove  ve  to  it."    Here  of  the  trickling  blood 
In  his  hollowed  hand  he  took,  and  stepped  where  Ireton  stooiU 

And  raising  high  his  hand  in  air,  unto  him  sternly  said-. 

**  With  this  blood  I  doom  thee  murderer — be  it  on  thy  head. 

In  the  battle  and  the  camp,  in  the  silence  of  the  night, 

1  by  heart  shall  tell  in  thunder-throbs  that  I  have  ibom'd  thee  right* 

"  Go,  labour  for  another's  rise— a  stronger  fiend  than  thou, 
Befure  whose  spirit,  though  you  hate,  your  weaker  one  must  boifr  | 
Go,  do  his  work  and  wear  his  chains,  yet  goaw  them  in  your  hearty 
Till,  crushed  and  cowed  against  your  will,  you  feel  his  slave  thou  art. 

*'  With  baffled  hopes  and  inward  rage,  still  deeper  plunse  in  guilft» 
For  him  to  reap  the  rich  reward  of  uU  the  blood  you  spilt; 
Till  men  shall  point  with  mocking  sneer,  despite  your  sullea  pride^ 
At  Ireton  as  a  worthless  tool«  by  Cromwell  cast  aside. 
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**  And  Grod  shall  bless  the  ro^ral  canse^  though  now  'tis  trampled  down. 
And  honest  subjects  gain  their  own,  his  Majesty  the  crown ; 
The  very  man  beneath  whose  flag  this  day  your  troopers  spring,* 
Shall  bend  the  knee  to  Charles  yet,  and  hail  him  England's  King  I 

*^  And  though  I  die,  in  cold  blood  slain,  my  boyhood's  friend,  with  thee. 
Yet  not  unwept  our  early  graves,  nor  unrevenged  8hall  be ; 
Our  names  shall  sound  a  death-knell  still  when  vanquished  rebels  sue» 
And  Colchester  a  war-cry  stern,  when  charge  the  brave  and  true. 

*'  And  thou — no,  not  on  English  earth,  or  in  the  battle  fray. 
Nor  yet  with  friends  beside  thy  couch  thy  soul  shall  pass  away ; 
But  shunned  by  all,  in  foreign  land,  berefl  of  mind  and  sense, 
A  maniac's  end  is  thine,  struck  down  by  pestilence  If 

'*  Think  not  my  words  shall  full  to  earth,  or  that  I  idly  rave  ; 
No — standing  by  this  bleeding  corpse,  before  my  yawning  grave, 
A  prophet's  power  is  on  my  tongue,  and  though  you  mocking  smile. 
Hereafter  you  shall  shuddering  think  on  Lucas  and  De  Lisle  1" 

A  moment's  pause — the  death-shots  ring — and  by  his  comrade's  side. 
With  many  a  bullet  pierc'ed,  the  fearless  soldier  died  ; 
And  when  the  smoke  clear'd  off  the  spot,  the  setting  sunbeams  &ir 
Fell  full  upon  each  lifeless  corpse,  and  Ireton  standmg  there  1 


▲    GLANCS  AT  IRISH   STATISTICS. 


It  is  now  tome  time  since  we  asked  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  any  consi- 
derations connected  with  the  social  po- 
sition of  the  country.  The  improved 
condition  of  the  people  in  every  ele- 
ment of  comfort  and  of  civilisation  is 
so  obvious  and  so  marked,  as  to  make 
commentary  on  it  superfluous.  It  is 
manifest  to  all ;  even  those  whose  vision 
is  obscured  by  the  heaviest  ntists  of 
prejudice,  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the 
altered  features  of  the  country,  how- 
ever  they  may  seek  to  represent  them 
as  illusory  or  unstable.  True  it  is,  no 
doubt,  that  the  crisis  through  which  the 
country  has  passed,  was  a  fearful  one ; 
famine  and  pestilence,  and  abrupt 
changes  in  great  principles  of  public 
policy  which  revolutionised  society,  all 
fell  simultaneously  on  the  devoted 
land.  The  action  of  this  threefold  visi- 
tation we  need  not  dwell  upon  now  ;  it 


must  be  for  ever  vividly  impressed  oa 
the  memories  of  those  who  witnessed 
it,  and  it  has  already  found  in  our 
pnges  a  contemporaneous  and,  how- 
ever  humble,  yet,  we  trust,  a  faithful 
chronicle.  We  feel,  too,  that  it  is  an 
unmanly  thing  to  wail  over  the  past, 
when  we  have  so  much  to  rejoice  over 
in  the  present ;  we  pi'efer  enlarging 
on  our  present  blessings,  which,  we 
trust,  may  be  permanent  and  increiis- 
ing,  rather  than  on  grievances  which 
are  past. 

Our  attention  has  been  pointed  to 
this  subject  more  particularly  at  the 
present  season,  by  finding  on  our  table 
a  publication  which  comes  annually 
before  the  public,  and  which  contains 
information  more  full  and  more  perfect 
on  the  condition  and  progress  of  Ire- 
land  than  any  one  publication  ever  be- 
fore did  on  this  or  on  any  other  country 


•  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Fairfax  warmly  aided  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  II., 
raising  an  army  and  joining  Monk  at  York,  when  that  cautious  General  was  marchin;;  to 
lipodoD  from  Scotland  for  that  purpose. 

.  t  Ireton  died  at  Umerick  of  the  plague.    Tradition  asserts  that  his  last  moments  wert 
terrible,  and  Haunted  with  the  pbaotoms  of  his  murdered  victims. 
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— we  allude  to  Mr.  Thom*8  admirable 
Almanuc*  We  are  not  about,  either,, 
to  review  this  book  or  even  to  describo 
it ;  to  our  Irish  readers  it  would  be 
unnecessary,  and  to  strangers,  who 
have  had  noopportunity  of  appreciating 
its  accuracy  and  complet<;ne83,  it  would 
be  impossible.  By  an  incredible 
amount  of  energy  and  exertion  Mr. 
Thorn  has  contrived  to  accumulate 
from  all  sources,  private  as  well  as  pub« 
lie,  an  amount  of  information  on  the 
various  interests  of  society  in  this 
country  which  is  hardly  conceivable. 
In  professing  to  glance  at  the  social 
condition  of  the  country,  we  are  bound 
thus,  at  the  outset,  to  avow  our  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  to  the  source 
from  which  all  our  information  is  de- 
rived ;  nor  need  we  scruple  to  own 
our  obligations  to  an  authority  so  po- 
pular and  so  accessible,  for  this  we  know 
full  well,  that  members  of  parliament, 
peers  and  statesmen  have  no  fuller  or 
more  authentic  source  of  information 
on  the  same  subjects,  and  that  their 
statements  would  be  found  more  accu- 
rate, and  their  conclusions  more  ex- 
act, if  they  consulted  their  authority 
more  carefully. 

The  emigration  of  the  Irish  people^ 
the  exodus,  as  it  has  been  not  inaptly 
termed  —  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  time,  and  that 
to  which  one  first  would  turn.  Nothing 
of  a  similar  kind  has  ever  occurred  ia 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  it  is  hard 
to  conceive  that  a  state  of  things  shall 
again  exist,  which  could  produce  a 
similar  result.  Emigration  unques- 
tionably has  existed  at  all  times,  but 
how  unlike  that  which  we  are  daily 
witnessing.  When  ancient  Greece 
Bent  out  her  colonist,  he  went  forth 
with  a  community  which  represented 
the  whole  society  of  which  he  had 
been  a  member ;  a  complete  section  of 
the  old  republic,  comprising  both  its 
aristocrat ical  and  democratical  ele- 
ments, started  from  the  rocky  promon- 
tories of  Greece  for  their  new  settle- 
ments on  the  coasts  of  Asia,  or  the 
islands  and  peninsulas  of  the  Mediter- 


ranean. A  nominal  tribute  sometimes 
acknowledged  a  connexion  with  the 
mother  country,  but  nothing  like  de- 
pendency on  her  was  ever  claimed  or 
admitted.  The  Grecian  colonist,  with 
some  greater  advantages  perhaps  of 
climate  or  of  soil,  found  himself,  in 
all  other  particulars,  a  member  of  a 
society  precisely  similar  to  that  in 
which  he  had  been  reared,  and  his 
habits  and  pursuits  continued  unal- 
tered. The  other  great  nation  of  an- 
tiquity  likewise  had  her  emigrations  ; 
but  the  Roman  colonist  went  forth  a 
soldier  and  a  conqueror ;  by  the  force 
of  his  sword  he  fought  his  way  through 
Central  Europe  to  Gaul,  and  on  to  the 
then  remote  territories  of  Britain; 
liaving  subjugated  the  various  races 
whom  he  encountered,  he,  and  his  fel- 
low-warriors  settled  amongst  them  on 
the  benedcia  or  military  locations 
which  were  the  rewards  of  their  con- 
quest, impressing  their  laws  and  roan- 
ners  on  the  vanqubhed  people,  and 
holding  their  possessions  by  their  might 
and  the  terror  of  their  name.  This 
mighty  empire  was  again  itself  doomed 
to  be  overrun,  and  to  sink  under  the 
weight  of  migrations  the  most  over- 
whelming and  most  ruthless  that  the 
world  ever  saw.  The  northern  hordes, 
in  numbers  which  seemed  unlimitable, 
and  with  fierceness  which  was  irresisti- 
ble, swept  over  the  domains  of  Rome, 
and  established  themselves  even  in  the 
very  citadel  of  her  empire.  Carrying 
with  them  that  peculiar  relation,  known 
amongst  themselves  as  anstrutionship, 
a  sort  of  voluntary  connexion  which 
associated  their  youth  in  several  bands, 
with  leaders  of  their  choice  whom  they 
selected  for  their  spirit  or  ability,  and 
combining  it  with  the  system  of  mili- 
tary  fees,  which  they  found  establbhed 
in  the  empire,  they  from  this  two-fold 
element  gave  rise  to  that  feudal  sys- 
tem which  has  impressed  itself  so 
deeply  on  the  habits  and  sentiments  of 
all  modern  Europe,  and  on  no  portion 
of  it  more  strongly  than  on  the  British 
Islands. 

How  widely  dissimilar  to  all  this  i< 


*  Thorn's  Almanac  and  Odicial  Directory,  for  the  year  1855,  comprining,  with  other 
information — British  Directory ;  Parliamentary  Directory ;  Naval  and  Military  ;  Odonial ; 
•Statistics  of  Irelur.d ;  Irish  Peerage  ;  Government  OtHces;  University,  Scientific  and  Literary 
Directory ;  Kcclcsiastical,  Law,  Banking,  Postal  and  Conveyance  Directory ;  County  and 
Borough  ;  Dublin  Post-office  City  and  County  Directory  ;  with  a  great  variety  of  general 
and  Colonial  iufuriuation.  Dublin  :  Alexander  Thorn  and  Son,  87,  Abbey-&treeL  Long* 
man,  Brown,  and  Co.,  London.  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Ediubuigh.  And  all  Book- 
sellers. 
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the  expatriation  of  the  Irish  emigrant. 
His  is  no  hostile  invasion,  revolution- 
ising  the  society  amongst  which  he 
comes,  originating  a  new  phase  of  ci- 
vilisation, and  giving  birth  to  new  sen- 
timents  and  habits  of  thought;  still 
less  does  he  find  himself  transferred  to 
another  clime,  unconscious  of  any 
change  but  that  of  locality,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  same  public  relations, 
and  the  same  social  feelings,  that  he 
fiver  had  been  used  to.  No  ;  he  goes 
forth,  unprotected,  to  the  land  of  the 
strancer ;  he  renounces  all  allegiance 
and  dependence  on  the  country  of  his 
birth,  and  becomes  the  citizen  of  a 
strange  people,  in  a  foreign,  if  not  a 
hostile,  land.  To  America  the  ^eat 
stream  of  emigration  has  been  direct- 
ed ;  and  in  America  the  emigrant  has, 
for  the  most  part,  every  reason  to  con- 
gratulate  himself  on  his  lot.  This  the 
ffreat  weight  of  evidence  from  every 
district  of  that  great  country  incon test- 
ably  establishes.  True,  it  may  be, 
that  in  some  localities  the  emigrant  has 
become  a  drug  in  the  market  The 
following,  for  example,  we  read  from 
New  York,  under  date  of  the  24lh 
December,  1854:— "We  have  20,000 
emi^ants,  and  no  work  for  them;  7fOOO 
are  in  the  poor-house,  maintained  by 
Uie  city,  or  whom  6,000  are  foreigners. 
We  must  tax  emigrants."  This,  how- 
ever, we  believe  to  be  the  exceptional 
case ;  the  general  success  of  the  Irish 
emigrant  is  incontestable.  Surely,  no 
better  evidence  of  it  can  be  afforded 
than  that.which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
amount  of  their  remittances  back  to  the 
land  of  their  birth — remittances  almost 
invariably  made  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  their  relatives  and  friends 
afler  them  to  the  country  of  their  adop- 
tion. In  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
the  funds  which  enable  the  Irish  la- 
bourer to  emigrate  come  from  those 
who  have  preceded  him.  These  re- 
mittances have  continued  gradually  to 
increase  from  the  year  1848,  when 
they  amounted  to  about  half-a-million 
sterling,  up  to  1853,  when  they  reach- 
ed  the  extraordinary  amount  of  a  mil- 
lion and  a-half  —  remittances  consist- 
ing of  sums  never  exceeding  a  few 
poundfl,  and  sent  by  those  who  never 
before  in  their  Uves  knew  what  it  was 
to  have  so  much  to  dispose  of. 


Prosperous,  however,  as  may  be  the 
condition  of  the  emigrant,  in  what 
light  are  we  to  regard  the  effect  of 
this  exodus  on  our  own  country,  and 
on  the  interests  of  those  who  remain  at 
home  ?  We  would  first  naturally  try 
to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
gone ;  but  here  we  have  a  difficulty, 
for  we  have  no  register  but  of  those 
who  have  sailed  direct  from  Irish  ports ; 
and  we  know  that  we  daily  see  great 
multitudes  of  our  countf}'men  passing 
through  our  chief  cities,  on  their  way 
to  Liverpool,  or  other  English  or  Scotch 
ports,  there  to  take  shipping  for  Ame- 
rica, Australia,  or  the  land  of  their 
adoption,  wheresoever  it  may  be. 
Looxing  only  to  the  return  from  the 
Irish  ports,  it  would  appear  as  if  emi- 
gration was  at  its  height  in  the  year 
1847t  when  the  numbers  amounted  to 
96,000 ;  two  years  afterwards  they 
had  fallen  to  70,000  ;  and  in  the  year 
1853,  to  about  34,000.*  Much  of  this 
seeming  decline  is,  however,  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  more  frequent  practice  of 
taking  shipping  from  England.  The 
spirit  of  emigration  is  still  rife  among 
the  peasantry ;  it  is  the  one  object 
which  is  ever  present  to  the  mind  of 
the  Irish  labourer.  If  we  look  at  the 
returns  from  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  we  shall  find  that  in  the 
year  1853,  the  emigrants  amounted  to 
the  vast  number  of  330,000.  And  this, 
at  least,  we  have  ascertained,  that  be- 
tween pestilence  and  emigration,  the 
population  of  Ireland  fell  off  consider- 
ably more  than  a  million  and  a-half  in 
the  ten  years  previous  to  1851. 

The  effect,  however,  of  this  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  the  labouring 
classes  upon  the  condition  of  those  who 
remain,  and  on  the  country  generally, 
has  been  most  advantageous.  The 
decrease  of  pauperism  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  unquestionable,  as  it  is 
the  most  gratifying  evidence  of  the 
change. 

The  number  of  paupers  receiving  re- 
lief both  in  the  workhouse  and  out 
of  doors,  at  the  following  dates,  were 
these: — 


1851 

Oct.  18 

•  •• 

145,743 

1852 

»  16 

■  •  • 

115,810 

1863 

»  15 

•  •  • 

82,846 

1854 

»  14 

•  •• 

68,121 

*  The  numbers  are  in  all  cases  given  precisely  hi  Mr.  Thorn's  publication ;  bat  we  adopt 
the  next  round  nomber  for  fiicility  of  expressioik 
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Not  is  the  decrease  in  crime  less  re- 
markable. It  would  appear  to  have 
fully  kept  pace  with  the  decrease  in 
pauperism,  and  with  the  diminution 
in  number  of  an  idle,  unemployed  po- 
pulation, amongst  whom  poverty  and 
crime  were  necessarily  rife.  The  con- 
victions at  the  Assizes,  from  1849  to 
1853,  were  as  follows :— • 


1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 


21,202 
17,108 
J4,377 
10,454 
8,714 


The  cases  before  magistrates  for 
petty  offences  show  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar, though  not  so  uniform  a  result. 
And,  what  is  even  more  remarkable, 
and  furnishes  a  still  stronger  indication 
of  the  improved  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple—  the  consumption  of  the  comforts 
and  necessaries  of  life,  of  tea,  tobacco, 
sugar,  and  such  like,  has  gone  oti 
iteadily  increasing,  and  this  though 
with  a  population  whose  numbers  have 
been  so  greatly  reduced.  No  stronger 
evidence  can  be  supplied  of  the  im. 
proved  condition  of  the  people. 

We  trust  that  we  need  not  here 
ffuard  ourselves  against  being  mistaken 
for  Malthusians,  or  being  suspected  of 
holding  views  so  preposterous,  to  use 
no  harsher  term,  as  some  which  have 
been  put  forward  by  modern  disciples 
of  that  school.  To  say  nothing  of  M. 
Sismondi  abroad,  we  have  Mr.  Mill 
at  home,  longing  for  the  time  when 
the  labouring  class  shall  feel  that  the 
com(H.'tition  of  their  numbers  is  the 
cause  of  their  poverty  j  when  every 
labourer  should  regard  any  other  who 
had  more  children  than  the  circum- 
stances  of  society  allowed  to  each,  as 
doing  him  a  tDrong~-~Si8  filling  up  the 
place  which  he  was  entitled  to  share, 
and  helping  to  prevent  him  from  hav. 
ing  his  fair  allowance  of  children,  lliis 
we  conceive  to  be  unmitigated  balder- 
dash.  We  utterly  reject  the  doctrine 
of  over.population.  >Ve  believe  that  it 
is  mainly  by  human  labour,  judiciously 
directed,  that  wealth  is  produced;  and 
that  the  more  effective  labour  there  is 
in  a  country,  the  greater  will  be  the 
amount  of  its  wealth.  We  believe  that 
by  co-operation  and  the  divibion  of 
labour  the  wealth  of  a  country  will 
increase  in  a  greater  ratio  than  its 
numbers,  and  that  the  greater  the 
BtMiiber  of  workmen  in  &e  country'. 


the  greater  the  proportionate  amount 
of  wealth  that  will  be  annually  pro- 
duced. How,  then,  came  it  to  pas8« 
that  the  condition  of  Ireland  was  so 
anomalous  that,  so  far  from  exempli- 
fying  the  advantages  of  a  numerous 
population,  she  should  have  furnished 
the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  illustra- 
tion for  those  who  contended  for  an 
opposite  conclusion  ?  Partly,  because 
her  people  were  not  workmen — because 
their  encr^es  were  not  trained  nor 
employed  m  any  industrial  pursuit ; 
but  chiefly  because  there  was  no  spirit 
nor  commercial  enterprise  amongst 
those  who  should  have  been  their  em- 
ployers —  the  people  stood  all  the  day 
idle,  because  there  was  no  man  to  hirQ 
them. 

In  such  a  state  of  society  as  this, 
emigration  was  the  only  resource.  1% 
is  not,  then,  because  that  it  allowed 
of  the  consolidation  of  farms  —  for  we 
firmly  believe  that  the  system  of  small 
farms,  under  judicious  cultivation,  pro- 
duces and  sustains  a  more  numerous 
and  more  fiourisbing,  and  happier  peo- 
ple ;  it  is  not  because  that  the  country 
could  not  readily  have  sustained  a 
much  larger  population,  that  we  look 
with  satisfaction  on  the  record  of  th» 
emigration  of  our  ])eople ;  but  it  is  be- 
cause we  feel,  that  in  the  vicious  state 
of  society  into  which  the  country  ha4 
fallen — great  masses  of  labourers,  with 
energies  undeveloped,  and  no  class  of 
employers — it  was  the  only  remedy  that 
was  open  to  us,  painful  and  severe 
though  it  may  have  been. 

One  thing,  indeed,  is  much  to  be  de- 
plored, in  connexion  with  this  remark- 
able feature  of  the  time — namely,  that 
of  this  immense  emigration,  not  even 
one-third  of  it  finds  its  wa^  to  any 
dependancy  of  our  own  empire.  The 
ineiliciency  of  our  Governments  for  the 
legitimate  duties  of  their  position -i. 
that  incompetency  which  has  been  so 
painfully  brought  home  to  us  in  the 
mismanagement  of  the  wari— is  not  less 
strikingly  manifested  in  this,  that  with 
an  immense  colonial  empire,  all  the 
colonies  of  England  are  so  ill  chosen, 
and  so  disadvantageously  circumstanc- 
ed, that  her  emigrants  cannot  choose 
but  to  become  aliens ;  that  much,  yery 
much  more  than  two- thirds  of  them 
are  now  driven  to  a  foreign  land.  No,, 
not  even  a  penal  colony  can  our  Go- 
remnient  organise ;  and  we  have  now 
absolutely  entered  upon  the  fearful 
experiment  of  keeping  our  criminiiU 
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at  hom^y  and  turning  them  out  period- 
ically on  the  country,  pouring  out  a 
flood  of  crime  and  profligacy  over  the 
land,  depraving  and  polluting  all  within 
ita  reach.  Who  will  associate  with 
these  |)eoplo  ?  who  will  employ  them  ? 
who  would  suffer  his  workmen  or  his 
family  to  be  contaminated   by  their 

Eresence  ?  who  would  suffer  his  house- 
old  to  be  polluted  by  such  inmates? 
S^hanned  as  a  pestilence,  or  worse,  what 
dbance  have  these  people  of  employ- 
ment or  reformation?  what  resource 
is  open  to  them  but  to  re-enter  on  their 
career  of  guilt  ?  and  what  result  is  to 
ensue  but  that  they  shall  be  shortly  in- 
carcerated in  the  prison  from  which 
they  had  recently  been  sent  forth? 
And  all  this,  whilst  we  rule  over  the 
widest  empire  in  the  world,  in  various 
districts  of  which  penal  colonies  could 
readily  be  established,  where  our  con- 
victs  could  be  profitably  employed  dur- 
ing their  imprisonment,  and  might 
settle  afterwards  with  some  chance  of 
reformation,  as  they  would  not  be 
loathed  and  avoided  by  every  one. 
But  our  Governments  lately,  in  their 
zeal  for  centralisation,  have  been  un- 
dertaking duties,  which  should  be  dis- 
charged by  the  independent  action  of 
the  citizens,  and  have  necessarily  fallen 
short  in  the  discharge  of  those  which 
are  their  true  functions :  so  true  are 
the  words  of  that  profound  political 
philosopher,  Edmund  Burke  — ''As 
the  government  descends  from  the 
State  to  a  province,  from  a  province 
to  a  parish,  from  a  parish  to  a  private 
house,  they  go  on  accelerated  in  their 
fall.  They  cannot  do  the  lower  duty ; 
and  in  proportion  as  they  try  it,  they 
will  certainly  fail  in  the  higher." 

True  it  is,  indeed,  and  it  is  a  consi- 
deration by  no  means  to  be  thought 
lightly  of  or  to  be  overlooked,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  one  of  the  utmost  impor. 
tance,  that  the  military  strength  ol'  the 
country  ^nd  its  means  of  defence  is 
very  much  diminished  by  this  inces- 
sant drain  on  its  population.  We  do 
not,  however,  mean  to  dwell  upon  this 
consideration  now.  We  may,  however^ 
take  the  occasion  to  observe  that  we 
have  still  lell  to  us  in  Ireland  a  male 
population  from  the  ages  of  twenty  to 
thirty. five  years,  of  considerably  over 
700,000  men,  and  that  the  male  popu- 
lation of  the  united  kingdom,  within 
the  same  ages,  is  much  more  than 
3,000,000  — a  force  which,  with  the 
,vealth|  refources,  axui  spirit  of  the 


people,  ought  to  supply  armies  abun* 
dantly  powerful  to  assert  the  indepen* 
dence  and  honour  of  the  nation. 

The  nature  of  our  agricultural  pur- 
suits bears  strong  testimony  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  principle  of  free  trade  upon 
the  industry  of  the  country.  The  na-; 
tural  tendency  of  the  sudden  intro- 
duction of  the  free  trade  policy  -.-  th% 
result  which  we  should,  a  priori,  have 
anticipated — would  be  that  our  tillage 
lands  should  be  converted  into  pasti;- 
rage ;  and  inasmuch  as  that  two  men 
would  herd  as  many  acres  as  it  would 
take  twenty  to  till,  that  as  a  conse- 
quence a  vast  number  of  labourer9 
would  be  thrown  upon  the  market, 
driven  into  the  poorhouse,  or  forced 
into  emigration,  until  they  might,  to 
some  extent  and  slowly,  become  ab- 
sorbed in  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion. We  are  not  now  discussing  the 
policy  of  this  measure.  We  are  not 
about  to  contend  that  it  was  either  ex- 
pedient or  just  that  the  Lancashire 
workman  should  pay  higher  for  his 
loaf,  in  order  that  the  Irish  labourer 
should  find  employment  and  subsis- 
tence. However  humane  or  charitably 
such  a  course  might  have  been,  charity 
should  flow  spontaneously.  It  ceasei 
to  be  such  when  it  is  enforced,  and  it 
never  can  nor  should  it  be  made  the 
basis  of  the  commercial  policy  of  ft 
country.  Having  thus  guarded  our- 
selves against  being  misunderstood,  we 
refer  to  what  we  have  called*  the  na- 
tural tendency  of  this  policy. 

We  say  the  natural  tendency,  for  we 
admit  that  it  is  one  which  many  things 
might  occur  to  correct  or  to  counteract. 
The  foreigner,  for  instance,  might  not 
be  able  to  send  in  such  large  quan- 
tities of  grain  as  we  expected ;  or^ 
again,  the  stimulus  of  his  competitiQa 
might  develop  an  amount  ol  skill  and 
energy  on  the  part  of  our  own  farmers 
whicli  would  enable  us  to  compete  with 
him  successfully.  In  other  words,  al- 
though the  foreign  corn  may  legally  be 
imported,  the  foreigner  may  not  be 
able  to  undersell  us  to  the  extent  that 
was  anticipated,  and  the  tillage  farmer 
may  still  be  enabled  to  hold  his  ground. 
But  if  the  practical  eifect  of  the  free 
trade  be  that  which  it  was  intended  to 
be,  and  that  which  it,  no  doubt,  to  some 
extent  has  been  —  namely,  that  the 
cheaply-grown  foreign  corn  of  the  fo- 
reigner shall  be  imported  into  the 
market  of  England,  who  was  our  best 
customer — the  necessary  result  must  b^ 
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that  which  we  have  pointed  out,  to 
throw  our  tillage  lands  out  of  cultiva- 
tion^ to  lead  our  farmers  to  turn  their 
capital  iuto  the  production  and  rearing 
of  stocky  in  which  the  competition  of 
the  foreigner  cannot  be  so  sensibly  felt, 
and  to  force  the  labourer  to  emirate. 

The  latter  result  we  have  already 
noticed ;  the  former  tendency,  cor. 
rected  and  limited  as  it  no  doubt  is, 
to  a  great  degree,  by  the  increased  in- 
dustry  and  skill  of  the  farmer,  is  yet 
abundantly  attested  in  the  evidence 
now  before  us.  From  the  year  1850 
to  the  present,  the  number  of  acres  of 
land  under  crops  has  been  decreasing. 
Last  year  it  amounted  to  5,568,376 
acres,  which  was  128,000  acres  less 
than  the  year  previous,  and  290,000 
acres  less  than  it  was  in  1850;  whilst 
the  value  of  the  stock  of  the  country 
has  been  steadily  increasing.  In  1849, 
it  was  of  the  value  of  £25,692,616  ; 
in  1850,  it  had  increased  to  about  27 
millions  ;  in  1851,  it  was  nearly  28 
millions;  in  1852,  it  was  more  than 
29  millions ;  and  in  1853,  it  had 
reached  to  the  value  of  £31,844,718. 
The  return  for  last  year  is  not  given. 
We  should  observe  that  these  tables, 
however  unscientifically  they  may  be 
conceived  with  reference  to  the  object 
which  they  profess,  that  of  giving  in- 
formation  as  to  the  increasing  vahie  of 
the  agricultural  stock,  yet  convey  a 
perfectly  accurate  view  of  its  increased 
quantity ;  for  they  are  based  on  the 
assumption  of  a  Jixed  value  being  set 
upon  everv  horse,  ox,  and  soforth; 
that  is,  each  year  every  horse,  or  ox,  or 
other  animal,  is  set  down  at  the  same 
value  that  was  fixed  for  animals  of  the 
same  kind  through  all  the  previous 
years — a  notion  which  will  provoke  a 
smile  from  any  of  our  readers  who  may 
chance  to  have  read  anything  of  econo- 
mical science,  but  which  they  will  see 
does  not  prevent  these  returns  from 
being  conclusive  for  the  only  object  for 
which  we  seek  to  use  them,  that  of  re- 
presenting the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  agi'icultural  stock. 

The  extension  of  railways  and  of 
railway  traffic  furnishes  us  with  further 
evidence  of  the  improved  condition  of 
the  country.  Within  the  last  six  years 
the  length  of  railway  open  for  traffic 
has  doubled,  and  it  now  amounts  to 
nine  hundred  miles,  with  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  more  in  course 
of  construction.  The  wonder  is  that  a 
irery  much  greater  extent  of  line  is  not 


being  constructed.  There  is  no  more 
remarkable  feature  in  the  railway  sys- 
tern  in  Ireland  than  the  great  diminu- 
tion in  the  cost  of  construction.  Hear 
it,  ye  shareholders  of  the  Dublin  and 
Kingstown  Railway,  whose  line  cost 
£62,000  per  mile ;  the  newly  opened 
line  from  Mallow  to  Killamey  has 
cost  but  j^5,000 ;  and  that  from  Water- 
ford  to  Tramore  has  not  been  much 
more  expensive.  Surely  there  are  few 
districts  which  will  not  enable  such 
undertakings  to  be  profitably  under- 
taken when  constructed  at  so  small  an 
outlay.  It  has  always  been  matter  of 
surprise  to  us  that  the  single  line  of 
railway  is  not  much  more  generally 
adopted  in  Ireland  than  it  has  been ; 
it  would  be  fully  adequate  to  the  re- 
auirement«  of  any  of  our  agricultural 
districts,  and  would  save  at  least  one- 
third  in  the  cost  of  construction.  By 
sidings  at  the  stations  and  other  con- 
venient intervals,  the  passing  of  the 
trains  along  the  line  can  be  readily  ad- 
justed. Two  trains  starting  from  op* 
positc  ends,  and  travelling  at  the  same 
or  different  degrees  of  velocity,  will 
meet  at  a  point  which  can  be  readily 
calculated ;  nothins;  more  is  required 
than  to  arrange  that  this  point  shall 
be  near  a  siding,  in  which  the  train 
which  is  first  to  arrive  at  it  shall  lie  by 
until  the  other  shall  have  gone  past. 
This  system  of  single  lines  has  been 
adopted  on  the  great  main  lines  of  Hol- 
land —  a  country  of  cities,  with  im- 
mense passenger  traffic.  Their  trains 
go  at  a  much  greater  speed,  are  more 
firequent,  and  carry  a  much  greater 
number  of  passengers  than  our  Irish 
lines  ;  they  are  further  exposed  to  an 
interruption  of  which  we  know  nothing, 
that  arising  from  the  frequent  inter- 
section of  their  canals.  The  railway 
in  Holland  runs  so  low  that  it  crosses 
the  numerous  canals  of  that  country  on 
draw-bridges,  which  are  constantly 
opened,  and  which  must  make  it  more 
difficult  to  adjust  the  times  of  passing 
of  the  trains  than  it  would  otherwise 
be.  And  is  it  not  preposterous  to  say, 
that  a  system  which  has  been  thus 
found  to  answer,  and  which  has  been 
deliberately  adopted  in  a  wealthy,  com- 
mercial, and  densely  populated  coun- 
try like  Holland,  would  not  be  the 
best  fitted  for  our  poor  agricultural  and 
thinly  inhabited  districts,  which  neither 
require  many  trains  nor  great  velo- 
city? 
tt  is  a  natural  transition  to  pan 
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from  the  consideration  of  the  condition 
of  the  country  to  that  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  tribunal  which  has  exer- 
cised so  powerful  an  influence  upon  it-« 
the  Incumbered  Estates  Court.  We  ap- 
prehend that  there  will  be  no  doubt 
whatsoever  but  that,  on  the  whole^  the 
;«8ult  of  the  proceedinf];s  of  that  court 
has  been  most  beneficial  to  the  country; 
we  fear  that  it  must  be,  at  the  same 
time,  admitted,  that  the  time  which  was 
selected  for  introducing  it  was  most 
unfortunate.  It  was  at  a  time  when 
landed  property  was  greathr  depre- 
ciated from  the  combined  efiect  of  fa- 
mine, pestilence,  and  the  recent  intro- 
duction of  free  trade  ;  then  it  was  that 
the  market  was  suddenly  glutted  with 
the  number  of  properties  which  were 
thus  abruptly  brought  to  sale ;  and 
deep  and  lasting  injury  was,  no  doubt, 
inflicted  on  many  an  honest  creditor, 
whose  charges  the  property  was  not 
adequate  to  meet  at  the  depreciated 
value  at  which  it  had  been  sold.  The 
temptation  held  out  to  force  properties 
on  the  market  were  irresistible.  In 
Chancery  the  costs  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing, on  the  part  of  an  incumbrancer, 
are  paid,  in  the  same  priority,  with  his 
demand  ;  so  that  if  the  estate  be  not 
adec^uate  to  pay  the  claim  of  the  puisne 
creditor  who  sells  it,  he  loses  his  costs ; 
and,  knowing  this,  he  is  naturally  slow 
in  instituting  the  suit,  and  in  disturb- 
ing the  position  of  prior  creditors,  who 
may  be  satisfied  with  their  security, 
and  who  prefer  receiving  their  interest 
to  being  paid  oQ'.  But  in  the  Incum- 
bered Estates  Court,  until  recently, 
the  costs  were  always  paid  in  the  first 
instance ;  so  that  every  solicitor,  who 
could  hunt  up  a  client  who  might  hap- 
pen to  have  a  worthless  charge  at  the 
tail  of  a  long  list  of  creditors,  could 
instantly  file  a  petition  in  his  name  to 
bring  the  estate  to  sale,  utterly  regard- 
less of  the  interests  of  prior  incum- 
brances,  and  only  solicitous  to  realise 
the  costs  of  the  proceeding.  The  fear 
of  this  proceeding  did  more  towards 
bringing  properties  to  sale  than  its 
actual  operation.  Owners  and  incum- 
brancers  both  knew  that  they  were 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  having  their 
properties  brought  into  the  market  by 
one  who  had  no  interest  whatsoever  in 
the  result,  and  who  cared  nothing  for 
the  amount  which  the  property  might 
realise;  and  they  hurried  their  petitions 
on  the  file  in  oi*der  to  anticipate  him. 
Thus  it  came  about,  that  a  most  dis- 


proportionate amount  of  property  was 
brought  to  sale  at  a  time  when  many 
other  circumstances  combined  to  de- 
preciate its  value ;  and  so  it  was  that 
much  injury  was  done,  as  we  have 
stated. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to 
admit  that  a  much  more  vigorous 
and  independent  tone  now  pervades 
the  agricultural  interest ;  men  are  now 
masters  of  their  properties,  and  can 
deal  with  them  as  such ;  they  can  af- 
ford to  get  rid  of  bad  or  unsatisfactory 
tenants — can  take  the  farms  into  their 
own  hands,  or  wait  until  they  get  te- 
nantry whom  they  approve  of;  and 
generally,  can  afibrd  to  make  such  ar- 
rangements for  the  management  of  their 
estates  as  they  think  desirable.  They 
are  able  to  give  their  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  their  property,  and 
have  time  to  think  of  something  else 
besides  meeting  the  demands  of  impor- 
tunate creditors.  Kor  are  they  any 
longer  degraded  by  the  idle  struggle  of 
keeping  up  the  show  of  an  indepen- 
dent station,  without  a  shadow  oi  the 
substance.  The  gross  amount  of  the 
property  which  has  been  sold  in  the  In- 
cumbered Estates  Court  is£  1 3,509,303, 
of  which  the  purchasers  by  English, 
Scotch,  and  foreignei*s  amount^  to 
£1,779,608  —  the  rest  was  purchased 
by  Irishmen.  The  result,  which  was 
anticipated,  that  of  introducing  a  new 
race  of  proprietors  into  the  country, 
has  proved  almost  as  chimerical  and 
ill-founded  as  the  expectation  Govern- 
ment had  insanely  entertained  of  filling 
the  ranks  of  our  armies  with  strangers. 
A  new  class  of  proprietary  has,  no 
doubt,  been  substituted  for  the  old, 
but  it  is  formed  out  of  the  same  race, 
and  consists  very  much  even  of  the 
same  individuals.  The  difierence  is, 
that  the  properties  are  smaller  and 
more  manageable;  and  that  the  pro- 
prietors are,  consequently,  more  nu- 
merous and  independent.  A  Commis- 
sion is  now  sitting  to  inquire  into  the 
proceedings  of  this  Court ;  and  we  be- 
lieve  the  general  impression  to  be, 
that  one  object  of  the  Commission  is 
to  inquire  whether,  by  alterations  in 
the  procedure  and  powers  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  all  the  advantages  which 
the  Incumbered  Estates  Court  has 
heretofore  presented,  could  not  be  se- 
cured to  the  country,  whilst  we  should 
retain  at  the  same  time  the  benefit  of 
regularity  of  proceeding,  and  sound, 
well- considered  judgment,  which  could 
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liot  be  hoped  for  in  a  temporary  and 
over- worked  ComniidBion.     We  have 
ever  been  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  why 
any  one  should  hesitate  about  the  pro- 
priety  and  expediency  of  transferring 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery  the  great 
advantages   in  the  sale    of  property 
■which  were  conferred  by  the  Legislature 
on    the    Incumbered   Estates   Court. 
These   were  —  first,   a  parliamentary 
title,  good  Against  the   whole  world, 
on    whi(!h   the    purshascr    could   rest 
with  perfect  security,  and  on  the  faith 
of  which    lie   would   give  the  utmost 
penny  the  land  was  worth  for  his  pur- 
chase.    Secondly,  that   the  land   was 
sold   at   once,  the   money   lodged   in 
court,  and  the  claimants  and  incum- 
brancers on  the  property  then  proceed- 
ed to  discuss  and  adjust  their  several 
priorities  ;     the  land   meantime   hav- 
ing   gone     free     into    the    hands  of 
an    unembarrassed     proprietor.       In 
Cliancery,   the    land    never    can    be 
sold  until  all  the  rights  of  the  several 
parties    interested    have    been   ascer- 
tained ;    and    meantime   it   continues 
under  the  management  of  a  Receiver 
under  the  Court,  who  has  little  or  no 
discretionary  power,  and  no   interest 
whatsoever  in  its  management ;  who, 
at  great  cxp<?nse,  is  obliged  to  apply  to 
the  Master,  or  to  the  Court,  for  liberty 
to  take  any  step  in  dealing  with  the 
tenantry,  ur  im))rovin;x  the  estate  ;  and 
whose  acts  and  mistakes  are  the  sub- 
ject of  incessant  and  expensive  appli- 
cations on  the  part  of  every  one  who 
has  any  claim  whatsoever  on  the  pro- 
perty.    The  third  advantage  which  the 
incumbered    Ej^tates  Court  possessed 
18,  that  its  proceedings  are  not  clogged 
by  heavy  charges  for  stamp  duties,  and 
other  im[)osts,  whicli  have  made  Chan- 
cery procee<lings  so  oppressiveU'  cost- 
ly.    It  is  a  matter  of  the  very  first  im- 
portance to  a  country  that  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  should  bo  cheap  ; 
that  its  doors  should  be  closed  to  no 
suitor,    however  humble   or    needy ; 
that   impunity  sliould  never  be   held 
out  to  the  wrong-doer  and  oppressor,  in 
the  consciousness  that  his  adversary 
would  be  imable  to  obtain  justice  be- 
cause that  it  was  costly.     Talk  of  pre- 
senting fuciliiies  for  litinfation  —  what 
is  it  at  compareil  with  givin;;^  a  license 
to  oppression  ?    Why  should  not  every 
fttcdity  be  given  tor  litigation  ?    What 
can  contribute  more  to  maintaining  the 
independent    spirit    of   the    country, 
th«    toDse  of  justice   and   of  trutb» 


than  the  consciousness  amongst  its 
people  that  they  have  rij^hts  to  main- 
tain, and  that  if  society  prevents 
them  from  asserting  them  for  them, 
selves,  that  it  has,  at  least,  given 
every  facility  to  their  doing  so  in  the 
tribunals  of  their  country  ?  Is  it  not, 
for  example,  a  gross  absurdity  that, 
for  the  service  of  a  common  notice, 
which  in  the  Incumbered  Estate! 
Court  is  done  for  two  or  three  pence, 
the  suitor  in  Chancery  must  pay  half- 
a- crown,  because  forsooth  the  charge 

foes  to  sustaining  the  Suitors*  Fee 
*und,  out  of  which  the  cost  of  several 
ofllccs  is  defrayed  ?  Is  not  this  holding 
out  a  regular  premium  to  injustice? 
Why  should  not  these  oflices  be  sus- 
tained by  the  public  fund?  or  why 
should  the  burthen  be  thrown  off  the 
public  upon  that  individual  member  of 
It  who  may  be  the  least  able  to  bear 
it — the  suitor  of  the  Court? 

We  trust  that  these  considerations, 
which   cjinnot  fail  to    occur    to    thd 
eminent  men    of  whom   the  present 
Commission  of  Inquiry  is  composed, 
may  be  carefully   weighed  by   them. 
We  cannot  think  it  was  well  judged 
to  place   Dr.    Longfied,  one  of  the 
Connnissioners    of    the    Incumbered 
Estates  Court,  on  this  Commission, 
which  is  to  inquire  into  the  proceed- 
ings of  his  own  Court;  his  posit i6ni 
we  should  have  thought,  would  hav^ 
more  appropriately  been  that  of  a  wit- 
ness, rather  than  that  of  a  judge.    We 
cannot,  moreover,  but  feel   that  the 
public  would  have  more  crnfidence  in 
the  Commission,  if  the  only  Iri>h  bar- 
rister in  the  number,  Mr.  J.  I).  Fitz- 
gerald,  eminent  as  he  undoubte<lly  is, 
yet  had  not  been  one  who  had  already 
emphatically  declared   in   Parliament 
that  nothinjr  would  satisfy  the  require, 
ments  of   Ireland  but  a    permanent 
Incumbered  Estates  Court.      So  far 
from  concurring  in  this  opinion,  we 
feel,  on  the  contrary,  that  tne  work  of 
this  Court  has  been  done ;  that  when 
its  commission  shall  have  expired,  it 
should  not  be  again  renewed ;  but  that 
such  changes  as  we  have    indicated 
should  be  made  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cer)*, so  as  to  secure  to  the  country  the 
full  benefit  of  all  that  the  Incumbered 
Estates  Court  could  now  offer*  with 
the   unquestionable  superiority,  as  a 
judicial    tribunal,    which    the     High 
Court  of  Chancery  presents. 

The  progress  of  education  in  the 
cottntry  ii  not  so  tatitfiMtory  as  an 
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i^vidence  of  its  advancement ;  for  the 
results  are,  for  the  most  part,  to  be 
referred,  not  to  the  free  and  sponta- 
neous action  of  the  people,  but  to  the 
co-operaiion  of  the  State.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  attending  the  National 
Schools  nas  steadily  increased,  and,  in 
1853,  amounted  to  upwards  of  550,000. 
This,  however,  is  not  accomplished 
without  considerable  expenditure  ;  the 
grant  for  1853  was  £193,000.  The 
pupils  of  the  Church  Education  So- 
ciety, we  regret  to  say,  had  somewhat 
declined,  numbering,  in  the  year  1853, 
but  99,000,  which  was  less  than  they 
had  been  for  any  of  the  six  years  pre- 
ceding—  a  circumstance  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  referrible  to  any  defi- 
ciency of  funds,  as  the  subscriptions 
were  larger  than  they  had  ever  pre- 
viously been,  amountnig,  as  they  did, 
to  upwards  of  £44,000.  Probably  the 
falling  otFis  to  be  ascribed  to  the  effect 
.  of  emigration  on  the  Protestant  section 
of  Iri.^li  society,  by  whom  these  schools 
are  chiefly  attended.  We  confess  that 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  extreme  satis- 
faction to  us  to  wiitch  the  progress  of 
this  Society,  not  merely  because  of  the 
educational  principle  on  which  it  is 
based,  but  because  it  is  a  voluntary, 
independent,  self- sustained  Associa- 
tion, conceived  and  framed  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  country.  We  have  ever 
looked  with  anxious  disquietude  on 
the  applications  for  Government  aid, 
which  have  been,  from  time  to  time, 
put  forward  on  behalf  of  this  Society. 
Long  experience  has  taught  us,  that 
wherever  Government  makes  a  grant, 
it  asserts  a  right  of  interference  and 
control ;  that  no  independent  action 
can  be  assorted  by  any  man,  or  body 
of  men,  which  is  in  any  degree  de- 
pendent on  the  State.  It  was  in  this 
mdependent  spirit  that  the  institutions 
of  the  country  were  fashioned  by  our 
forefathers,  and  it  was  this  same  spirit 
which  impressed  our  race  with  their 
bravest  characteristics — sincerity,  re- 
spect lor  inbred  worth,  the  bold  as- 
sertion of  liberty,  love  of  country, 
jealousy  of  their  own  rights,  and  de- 
termination not  to  infringe  on  the 
rights  of  others.  Let  this  and  all 
other  public  associations  rest  solely  on 
their  own  energies  and  the  advantages 
they  hold  forth ;  and  before  they 
seek  for  aid  from  the  State,  let  them 
turn  to  the  pages  of  the  Record  Com- 
mission, and  there  read  in  the  report 
of  the  secretary,   Mr.   Rowley   Las* 


celles,  the  following  significant  pas. 
sage: — "  Many  institutions  originated 
out  of  private  endowment;  but  have 
received  a  royal  charter  or  parliament 
tary  grant,  and  thus,  having  takefi 
bounty  money,  have  become  enrolled  on 
our  establishments.'*  In  the  National 
schools,  the  Government  have  now 
overrun  the  country  with  a  whole  army 
of  functionaries ;  in  other  depart- 
ments, the  State  has  latterly  been  mak- 
ing similar  encroachments,  which  it 
would  be  out  of  place  to  advert  to 
here ;  so  that  after  some  little  time; 
if  the  system  be  persevered  in,  there 
will  be  as  little  mdependence  in  the 
country  as  there  is  to  be  found  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  ;  there  will  not 
be  a  man  amongst  us  who  will  not 
either  be  himself  a  dependant,  or  who 
will  not  have  some  near  friend  or  rela- 
tive a  dependant  on  the  State  ;  every- 
thing will  be  left  toGovernment,  and  n6 
spontaneous  exertion  will  ever  bemad(^ 
by  the  citizens  for  the  general  weal,  not 
will  they  then  be  capable  of  making  it. 
AVe,  therefore,  by  no  means  accept 
the  teaching  of  the  National  schools  ai 
an  unmixed  good.  The  plea  on  which 
the  interference  of  the  State,  in  mat- 
ters of  education,  has  latterly  been 
sought  to  be  justified,  we  believe,  to 
be  wholly  unsustainable.  It  is  now 
defended  as  a  matter  of  police.  *'  If 
Governn»ent,"  says  Sidney  Smith, 
"has  a  right  to  hang,  it  has  a  right  to 
educate."  But  we  never  have  yet 
been  able  to  learn  how  such  instruction 
as  the  labouring -classes  can  receive  in 
their  schools,  can  either  reform  their 
morals  or  aflfect  their  hearts.  That  it 
has  never  had  such  a  result  we  know, 
for  districts  in  England,  and  in  Ire- 
land, and  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
in  which  the  scale  of  instruction  has 
been  lowest,  have  constantly  presented 
the  greatest  exemption  from  crime. 
Man  does  not  require  to  be  taught  to 
read  and  write,  in  order  to  learn  his 
moral  duties  in  a  civilised  community  ; 
and  no  instruction  which  he  could  re- 
ceive at  schools  would  commend  them 
to  him  with  additional  force.  The 
matter  does  not  admit  of  argument, 
for  there  is  positively  no  connexion 
whatsoever  of  any  kind  between  the 
two.  Education,  in  the  full  and  en- 
larged sense  of  the  word,  comprising 
the  di>ciplining  of  man's  whole  nature, 
such  as  is  received  by  one  reared  in  a 
virtuous  family,  is  of  the  very  utuiost 
importance ;    but   no   mere   teaching. 
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such  as  the  poorer  classes  can  get  at 
public  schools,  can  either  teach  them 
their  duties  more  fully,  or  give  them 
stronger  motives  to  observe  them. 
The  fact  that  a  great  number  of  cri- 
minals cannot  read  or  write  supplies 
no  argument  whatsoever.  It  is  not  the 
reading  and  writing  that  has  kept  the 
others  from  crime.  How  could  it  ? 
But  it  is  because  they  belong  to  a  bet. 
ter  circumstanced  class  of  society  that 
they  can  read  and  write,  and  because 
in  that  class  the  temptation  of  want 
and  wretchedness  is  removed. 

We  were  anxious  to  disabuse  the 
minds  of  our  readers  of  this  fallacy, 
which  is  very  prevalent,  and  to  let  the 
advantages  of  instruction  rest  on  its 
true  basis — that  of  cultivating  the  un- 
derstanding,  but  not  necessarilv  of 
improving  or  affecting  the  morals  of 
the  people.  We  were  anxious,  more- 
over, to  impress  the  importAnco  of 
such  voluntary  associations  as  the 
Church  Education  Society,  and  this 
merely  because  it  is  voluntary.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
citizen  should  actively  take  part  in  the 
public  concerns  of  the  community,  and 
not  leave  it  to  the  Government  to  en- 
gage in  duties  which  it  cannot  ade- 
quately discharge,  whilst  he  himself 
abandons  those  which  his  position  calls 
upon  him  to  fulfil.  "It  is  untrue,*' 
says  M.  De  TocqueviUe,  "that  Go- 
vernment can  direct  the  affairs  of  a  lo- 
cality better  than  districts  themselves, 
where  the  people  are  enlightened.  The 
incapacity  of  the  district  must  increase 
with  centralisation.  Central  power 
can  never  embrace  all  the  details  of 
the  existence  of  a  great  nation.  It 
excels  more  in  prevention  than  in  ac- 
tion, maintains  an  admirable  regularity 
in  the  routine  of  business,  maintains 


society  secure  from  improvement  or 
decline,  perpetuates  a  drowsy  precision 
which  is  hailed  as  a  sign  of  order. 
When  society  is  disturbed,  its  force  is 
gone ;  if  it  needs  co-operation  of  citi- 
zens, its  impotence  is  disclosed.  It  is 
on  the  conmtion  that  they  shall  act  as 
much  and  in  such  manner  as  Govern- 
ment chooses.  On  these  conditions  the 
alliance  of  the  human  will  cannot  be 
had  ;  its  carriage  must  be  free,  and  its 
actions  responsible.  In  no  country  of 
the  world  do  the  citizens  make  such 
exertions  for  the  common  vron]  ns  in 
the  United  States — schools,  places  of 
worship,  roads.  Here  is  to  be  found 
a  power,  somewhat  barbarous,  indeed, 
but  robust ;  an  existence  checquered 
with  accident,  but  cheered  by  effort. 
Admitting  that  the  country  would  be 
more  secure,  and  the  resources  of  so- 
ciety better  employed,  if  the  whole  ad- 
ministration  centred  in  a  single  arm, 
it  is  of  little  profit  if  this  same  autho- 
rity so  monopolises  all  the  energy  of 
existence,  that,  when  it  languishes, 
everything  languishes,  when  it  sleeps, 
everything  sleeps,  when  it  dies,  the 
State  perishes.*' 

We  have  now  called  attention  to 
some  of  the  leading  features  in  the  so- 
cial  condition  of  the  country.  We 
are  admonished  by  our  space  that  we 
may  not  extend  these  observations  to 
any  greater  length.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  feel  that  every  point  to  which  we 
have  taken  occasion  to  advert,  has 
presented  matter  for  congratulation, 
and  that  we  can  now  close,  with  the 
full  assurance,  than  when  we  next  ad- 
dress our  readers  on  similar  topics,  wo 
shall  have  to  present  to  them  the  evi. 
dence  of  continuing  and  increased 
prosperity. 
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dinner  with  the  Governor,  recalled 
them  unwillingly  from  refreshment  to 
labour.  From  first  to  last  his  kind 
word  of  sympathy  or  commendation 
seems  never  to  have  been  withheld 
from  the  mishaps  or  merits  of  com- 
rades or  subordinates. 

Larrey  first  entered  the  public  ser- 
vice as  a  medical  officer  of  tne  French 
royal  navy,  having  won  his  appoint- 
ment at  a  concours  held  in  Paris  in 
the  year  ITS?,  when  he  was  one-and- 
twenty  years  old.  The  season  being 
favourable,  he  says,  and,  perhaps  he 
might  have  added,  money  being  scarce, 
he  made  the  journey  to  Brest  on  foot, 
accompanied  by  another  officer.  His 
superiors  overwhelmed  him  with  kind- 
ness, and  having  subjected  him  to  a 
second  examination  in  competition  with 
his  fellows,  they  appointed  him  sur- 
geon-major in  the  navy,  in  which 
capacity  he  shortly  afterwards  em- 
barked  in  the  corvette  Vigilante,  and 
in  May,  1788,  sailed  upon  a  cruise  to 
Newfoundland.  As  surgeon.major,  it 
was  his  duty  to  attend  to  the  provision 
of  medicines  and  medical  and  surgical 
appliances,  to  examine  the  stores  of 
medical  comforts,  and  to  have  every- 
thing belonging  to  his  department  m 
the  ship  conveniently  arranged  and 
stowed.  In  the  manner  in  which  he 
speaks  of  his  proceedings  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  service,  he  affi^rds 
abundant  evidence  that  the  stuff  was 
in  him,  out  of  which  was  developed  the 
able  administrator  and  organiser  he 
became  in  after  life.  The  moment  he 
was  made  aware  of  the  object  of  the 
cruise,  which  was  to  protect  the  French 
cod-fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, he  set  himself  to  acquire  from 
books,  and  the  conversation  of  ex- 
perienced persons,  all  available  infor- 
mation respecting  the  navigation,  na- 
tural history,  and  geography  of  the 
seas  and  lands  he  was  about  to  visit. 
Having  attended  to  the  supply  and 
arrangement  of  his  stores  *'  with  par- 
ticular care,  persuaded  that  the  sur- 
geon-major of^a  ship  ought  to  attach 
the  greatest  importance  to  such  mat- 
ters," he  found  that  he  had  some  days 
to  pass  on  board  before  the  anchor  was 
weighed.  **  These,"  he  says,  *'  I  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  the  vessel,  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  the  rigging, 
tackle,  stowage,  and  the  quantity  and 
quality   of  provisions  required  for  a 

riified  voyage  ;  I  informed  myself 
as  to  the  msciplinc  of  the  seaman^ 


the  nature  of  his  labours,  their  dtnra. 
tion,  and  the  rest  that  ou^ht  to  follow 
them."  At  last  the  Vigilante  put  to 
sea,  and  for  a  few  days  all  went 
smoothly  and  pleasantly,  until  they 
encountered  a  heavy  gale,  when  the 
surgeon-major*8  studies  and  reflections 
were  interrupted  by  a  horrible  sea- 
sickness, the  nature  and  management 
of  which  he  proceeded  to  investigate 
the  moment  a  lull  came.  We  cannot 
say  we  think  M.  Larrey's  speculations 
upon  this  subject  are  likely  to  affiDrd 
much  comfort  to  the 

**  Luzurioni  tlare, 
Whose  soul  would  sicken  o'er  the  heaTing  wave.** 

But  it  were  a  pity  to  withhold  his 
graphic  description  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  malady,  the  pathos  of  which, 
though  lost  upon  us  islanders,  whose 
business  is  in  great  waters,  is  calcu. 
lated  to  melt  the  heart  of  the  stoutest 
Frenchman  : — ''  The  first  efiect  is  sad-. 
ness  and  a  panic  terror  which  seizes 
upon  the  sufferer ;  paleness  overspreads 
his  countenance,  his  eyes  arc  bathed 
in  tears ;  he  conceives  a  disgust  for  all 
food ;  he  is  silent,  seeks  solitude  and 
repose;  he  staggers  like  a  drunken 
man,  experiences  vertigo,  ringing  in 
the  ears,  and  an  oppressive  weight  on 
his  head."  And  then  follow  the  con* 
sequences  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
specify.  "  The  strength  fails  ;  the 
limbs  can  no  longer  support  the  weight 
of  the  body,  the  equilibrium  is  lost, 
and  the  patient  falls ;  he  cowers  into 
the  first  comer;  he  remains  there 
motionless ;  and  at  last,  far  from  dread- 
ing death,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
attack,  most  sufferers  desire,  and  many 
even  seek  it." 

The  surgeon-major,  however,  lived 
through  the  gale,  and  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  himself  much  in  America, 
where  he  made  many  excursions, 
and  stored  his  mind  with  many 
observations  upon  men  and  things, 
and  from  whence  he  returned  to 
France  in  October  of  the  same  year. 
Another  storm,  encountered  on  the 
homeward  voyage,  seems  to  have  dis- 
gusted Larruy  with  a  sea  life,  and 
having  solicited,  and  with  difficulty 
obtained  his  discharge,  he  betook  him- 
self to  Paris  in  time  to  profit  by  the 
surgical  practice  provided  for  the 
schools  by  the  first  storms  of  the  revo- 
lution. **  Our  intestine  divisions,"  he 
remarks,  "led  to  two  or  three  combats; 
such  as  those  of  the  Garden  of  the  Tuile* 
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rics,  of  the  Ba8tile>  and  of  the  Champ- 
de-Mars,  which  produced  wounds  of 
all  kinds."  Upon  these  he  tested  prac- 
tically the  precepts  of  his  teacher?, 
Dcsuult,  Sabatier,  and  Billard.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  war  was  declared, 
and  having  been  appointed  by  the  mi- 
nister,  surgeon-major  of  hospitals,  he 
joined  the  head- quarters  of  Marshal 
jLuckner,  at  Strasburg,  on  the  Ist  of 
April,  1792,  and  was  soon  after  placed 
in  surgical  charge  of  Kcllermnn's  divi. 
sion.  The  first  weeks  were  devoted  to 
preparations  for  the  campaign  ;  dress, 
mgs  for  the  wounded  were  made  ready ; 
and  a  society  for  the  discussion  of  all 
points  of  military  surgery  was  formed 
m  the  camp  behind  the  hnes  of  Weis- 
eemburg.  The  assault  of  Spires  by 
General  Custine,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  army,  produced  a 
list  of  wounded  amounting  to  360,  and 
then  Larrey  first  became  sensible  of 
the  inconveniences  attending  the  i)osi- 
tion  of  the  field-hospitals,  which  was 
fixed  by  the  military  regulations  at  a 
league  from  the  army.  Under  that 
arrangement,  the  wounded  lay  upon 
the  field  until  they  could  be  collected 
into  some  convenient  spot  afler  the  bat- 
tle. This  seldom  could  be  accomplish- 
ed in  less  than  twenty-four  hours, 
often  not  for  thirty-six  hours  or  more, 
and  consequently  tlie  greater  number 
of  the  wounded  perished  for  want  of 
assistance.  "At  Spires,"  he  says,  "  I 
was  grieved  by  seeing  many  die  victims 
of  this  inconvenience."  Spires  was 
taken  on  the  *29th  of  September,  1792; 
and  in  sixty  years  afterwards,  nearly 
from  day  to  day,  a  similar  incouvenitiwe 
was  suiit'red  by  the  wounded  soldiers 
of  the  British  army  at  the  Heights  of 
the  Alma.  There  was,  however,  u 
marked  difierence  in  the  consequences 
of  the  occurrences.  The  sufiftfrings  of 
some  860  wounded  men  suggested 
to  Larrey  the  idea  of  organising 
field-hospitals,  which  should  afiurd 
preik.'nt  help  in  the  very  trouble  of  the 
uattle.  The  heart-rending  miseries  of 
nearly  *2U0()  Britibh  soldiers  suggested 
no  idea  to  the  British  medical  ofUcers 
that  has  produced  anything  practical. 
The  duplication  of  these  miseries  at 
Inkermann  has  led  onlv  to  a  commis- 
sion for  the  preparation  of  a  blue- 
book,  and,  in  all  human  probability, 
will  lead  to  nothing  better.  Where 
ai-c  we  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  this  la- 
mentable contrast  ?  It  will  l»e  found,  wo 
conceive,  ai  wc  proceed,  to  lio  in  the 


truer  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  mo- 
ral element  in  war,  which  then  prevailed 
in  the  French  army,  and  whicn  opened 
to  it  the  unparalleled  career  of  success 
upon  which  it  was  entering.  If  a  sol- 
dier's inventive  faculties  were  equal  to 
the  conception  of  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  personal  condition,  or  of  a 
particular  branch  of  the  service,  he 
was  not  restrained  from  carrying  them 
out  by  bands  of  red-tape ;  and  the  free- 
dom tended  to  call  such  faculties  into 
active  exercise.  Larrey  does  not  seem 
to  have  found  his  genius  impeded  by 
ofiicial  routine,  nor  was  he  in  the  least 
subject  to  that  fear  of  exciting  the 
vengeance  of  his  departmental  supe- 
riors by  stepping  a  little  beyond  the 
line  of  their  comprehension,  which  has 
worked  such  woe  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  the  hospitals  of  Balaklava 
and  Scutari.  When  his  notion  that 
the  wounded  soldiers  should  receive 
surgical  aid  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
was  confirmed  by  the  cireumstance  of 
a  sudden  movement  of  the  army  hav- 
ing  obliged  him  to  abandon  those  who 
fell  at  Limburg  to  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy,  he  at  once  propounded  his  idea 
to  the  general-in-chief,  and  to  the  com- 
missary-general, Villemanzy ;  and  by 
them  it  was  at  once  accepteil.  A  ru- 
dimentary field- hospital,  or  ambulance 
volante,  was  acconhngly  organised,  and 
the  **  institution  made  a  great  sensation 
among  the  soldiers ;  toey  were  all 
already  persuaded  that  they  would  be 
assisted  at  the  moment  when  they 
should  be  wounde<l,  and  that  they 
would  be  carried  at  once  off  the  field.** 
Assuredly  they  behaved  none  the  worse 
lor  that  |>ersuasion,  and  it  was  shortly 
confirmed  in  their  minds  by  the  suc- 
cess which  attended  the  first  trial  of 
the  new  system,  u\k>ii  the  occasion  of  a 
rapid  movementof  the  advanced  guard, 
under  General  Houchard,  through  a 
defile  in  the  mountains  near  Konigstein, 
and  in  the  midst  of  snow.  *'  Many  of 
our  companions  wore  slain,"  says  Lar- 
rey, "and  we  had  some  tliirty  wound- 
ed, whom  we  carried  with  us,  after  be- 
ing dressed,  then,  for  the  first  time,  on 
the  field  of  battle.*'  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  he  was  himself  under  fire, 
and  he  frankly  admits  that  the  cir- 
cumstance made  a  lively  impression 
upon  hini.  But  the  internal  enjoyment 
he  ex|)erienc(Hl  from  the  idea  of  the 
eminent  service  his  new  institution  ren- 
dered to  the  wounded,  ''soon,''  he 
adds,  <<  chased  away  the  seutiinents 
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which  affected  me,  and  from  that 
moment,  I  have  always  surveyed 
with  calmness  the  combats  and  bat- 
tles in  which  I  have  assisted." 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Larrey 
was  not  head  of  tlie  department,  or 
principal  medical  officer,  when  he  was 
permitted  to  introduce  this  great  in. 
novation ;  a  slight  account  of  which 
we  may,  perhaps,  be  excused  for  in- 
troducing  here,  although  the  institution 
was  not  brought  to  perfection  until 
some  years  later.  The  ambulance  vo- 
lanU,  as  it  was  organised  in  the  army 
of  Italy,  in  1797,  formed  a  legion  con- 
taining about  340  officers,  sub-officens 
and  men,  distributed  into  three  divi. 
sions.  Each  division  had  a  surgeon. 
migor  commanding,  two  assistant-sur- 
goon-majors,  twelve  sub.assistant-sur» 
geon-majors  (two  of  whom  acted  as 
apothecaries),  a  lieutenant-providore 
of  the  division,  a  sub-lieu tijnant,  a 
marechal  des  losis  en  chef  (equivalent 
to  Serjeant- major  of  cavalry),  two 
brigadiers  (equivalent  to  corporals  of 
cavalry),  a  trumpeter  (bearer  of  the 
surgical  instruments),  twelve  mounted 
hospital  men,  including  a  farrier,  boot* 
ipaker  and  saddler,  a  scrjeatit-major, 
two  fourriers,  three  corporals,  a  drum- 
mer (gar<jon  d'appareils  de  chirurgie), 
twenty-five  infantry  hospital  men. 
To  each  division  were  attached  twelve 
light  and  four  heavy  carriages,  manned 
by  a  marechal  des  logis  en  chef,  a 
marechal  des  lo^is  sous  chef,  two  bri- 
gadiers, one  bemg  a  furrier,  a  trum- 
peter, and  twenty  drivers.  It  will  be 
seen  that  each  of  these  divisions  was,  in 
fact,  a  corps  complete  within  itself.  The 
medical  officers  were  mounte<],  and  all, 
officers  and  men,  were  suitably  dressed 
and  armed  with  light  swords.  The 
holsters  and  portmanteaus  of  the  offi- 
cers  were  furnished  with  the  most  ne- 
cessary surgical  appliances;  and  the 
men,  mounted  and  dismounted,  carried 
knapsacks  containing  reserve  supplies 
of  surgical  munitions.  The  legion  was 
under  the  orders  of  the  surgeon,  in- 
chief  of  the  army :  its  administration 
was  conducted  by  a  board  composed 
pf  the  medical  and  administrative 
officers  of  the  three  divisions  ;  and  its 
discipline  and  manceuvres  were  regu- 
lated by  a  special  code  of  instructions. 
Ita  duty  was  to  take  up  the  wounded 
from  the  field,  after  having  given 
them  immediate  surgical  assistance, 
and  to  carry  them  to  the  hospitals  of 
the  first  line.     The  sub-lieuteuaats  of 


the  ambulance  and  the  infantry  hospi- 
tal men  were  also  charged  with  the 
duty  of  bur)'ing  the  dead;  and  the 
former  were  authorised  to  require  such 
levies  of  the  inhabitants  as  might  be 
necessary  for  that  purpose.  The  car- 
riages were  two-wheeled  or  four- 
wheeled,  and  by  their  form  and  weight 
they  were  adapted  to  varieties  of 
country.  They  could  follow  the  most 
rapid  movements  of  the  advanced 
guard,  and  divide  when  requisite ; 
so  that  a  single  medical  officer,  with 
an  orderly  carrying  all  necessaries,  and 
attended  by  a  carriage,  could  repair 
to  any  spot  where  assistance  was 
required.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  field-hospital- train  conferred 
the  most  essential  benefits  upon  tha 
army  into  which  it  was  introduced;  but 
it  would  be  a  very  grave  mistake  to  at- 
tempt tho  introduction  of  a  servile  copy 
of  it  into  our  own  service.  What  gave 
life  and  energy  to  the  French  institu- 
tion was  the  soldierly  spirit,  intelli- 
gence, and  zeal  of  Larrey :  and  these 
qualities  are  not  the  products  of  mere 
material  arrangements.  The  organis- 
ation of  the  arnbulance  volante  became 
easy  when  the  medical  officer,  feeling 
his  responsibility,  and  animated  with 
the  military  love  of  distinction,  put 
forth  the  powers  of  his  will.  Kor  was 
he  ever  content  with  using  a  mere 
machine,  even  when  he  had  brought 
it  to  a  state  which  he  considered 
perfect.  When  he  found  himself  en- 
gaged among  mountains  of  difficult 
access,  bat-horses  or  mules  with  pan* 
niers  were  substituted  for  carriages.  la 
the  Egyptian  campaign  the  dimcultiei 
of  the  desert  were  met  and  overoome 
by  the  employment  of  camels,  bearing 
cradles  for  the  wounded  siuog  across 
their  backs.  In  an  unforeseen  emer- 
gency, the  vitality  of  the  system 
proved  itself  in  the  manner  shown  in 
an  iocident  of  the  battle  of  Eylau, 
when,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  panic 
created  by  a  sudden  movement  of  the 
enemy  in  the  direction  of  the  amhU'^ 
lance,  Larrey,  having  hastened  the 
amputation  of  a  leg  with  which  he  was 
engaged,  *'  expressed,  with  force,  his 
resolution  not  to  abandon  his  post; 
and  all  his  juniors,  rallying  around 
him,  swore  they  would  never  quit  him. 
In  this  difficult  conjuncture,"  he  con- 
tinucs,  **  Mr.  Pelchet,  officier  directeur 
of  the  ambulance,  knew  how  to  display 
the  resources  of  his  character,  his 
ardent  zeal>  and  his  rare  intelligence." 
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The  surgcon-in-chief,  in  truth,  knew 
how  to  draw  out,  and  to  foster  those 
qualities,  which,  afler  all,  are  common 
enough  among  men ;  and  Iiis  own 
superiors  knew  the  value  of  his  abilities 
for  such  work,  and  at  what  price — no 
very  exorbitant  one  in  the  end — they 
could  secure  the  use  of  them  for  the 
public  service.  The  market  of  intclli. 
gence,  zeal,  and  ingenuity,  is  not  worse 
provided  nor  dearer  in  Britain  than 
m  France.  We,  too,  should  soon 
find  the  wants  of  our  army  in  all  de- 
partments amply  supplied,  could  we 
but  take  heart  to  cast  loose  the  bonds 
of  official  routine,  and  to  set  the  energy, 
talents,  and  love  of  distinction  of  our 
men  and  officers  free  to  work  in  their 
natural  channels.  A  main  point  in  the 
moral  of  our  tale  is  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  French  and  British  military 
policy  in  this  respect,  which  will 
appear  plainly  enough  as  we  proceed. 

During  the  rcmamder  of  the  cam- 
paign of  the    Rhine,    many    bloody 
occasions  offered  for  testing  the  value 
of  the    ambulance  voktnte.      Victory 
was  occasionally  **  unfaithful,'*  and,  in 
the  midst  of  disastrous    events  and 
frightful  calamities,  Larrey  was  him- 
self wounded  in  the  leg.     Under  the 
vigorous   hands  of  Hoche,  Pichegru, 
and    Desaix,   affiiirs  were,   however, 
again  put  to  rights,  and  the  surr;cons 
of  the  army  were  inspired  with  re- 
newed ardour  by  receiving,  for  the  first 
time,    autlicntic    evidences    of   satis, 
faction  from  the  generals  in  chief  and 
the  government.     It  was  through  the 
hands  of  General  Beauharnois   that 
this  tribute  was  ofiered,  after  a  general 
and  bloody  battle    fou^^ht  with  the 
design  of  raising  the  blockade  of  May- 
ence :  "Amongst  the  brave  men  (wrote 
the  General  in  his  report  to  the  Con- 
vention) whose  intelligence  and  acti- 
vity brilliantly  served  the  republic  on 
this  day,  I  must  not  leave  un  mention- 
ed Adjutant-General  Bailly,  Abbatou- 
chi  of  the  light  artillery,  and  Surgeon- 
Major  Lfarrey,  with   his  comrades  of 
the  ambulance  volante,  whose  indefa- 
tigable attentions  to  the  wounded  have 
diminished    the    afHictions    humanity 
must  suSqt  in  such  a  day,  and  have 
served  humanity  itself  by  contributing 
to  the  preservation  of  the  brave  do- 
fenders  of  the  countr}'." 

A  junior  medical  officer  in  the  Bri- 


tish army  on  service  "  is  worse  treated 
(says  Mr.  Guthrie)  than  any  coster- 
monger's  donkey  in  Westminster  or 
Shoreditch;"  and  "of  the  smuor 
branches  of  the  medical  department*  I 
will  only  say,  they  are  worse  treated 
than  the  juniors."  Can  we,  then,  rea- 
sonably feel  surprise  at  the  painfol 
contrast  between  the  efficiency  of  the 
medical  service  in  the  armies  of  France 
and  England;  or  can  we  refase  our 
assent  to  Mr.  Guthrie's  conclusions  :— 

"  If  the  country  cannot  give  sufficieDt 
pay  and  allowanoes  for  good  and  able  men, 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Doctors.  If  they 
'will  not  reward  them  when  Ihey  do  their 
duty  well,  who  is  to  blame?  If  they  are 
rcfiLsed  the  same  indulgences,  the  same  re- 
wards, the  same  promotion  as  the  rest  of  the 
armv,  how  can  the  public  expect  them  to  bs 
highly  efficient?"* 

In  the  course  of  the  campaign  of  the 
Rhine,  Larrey  remarks  :— 

"Wc  had  few  internal  maladies:  the 
good  constitutions  and  energies  of  the  aol- 
diVrs,  the  good  food  and  management,  the 
severe  discipline  icept  up  in  the  army,  and 
the  coiLstant  activity  in  which  Costine  kept 
his  troops,  witliout  doabt,  preserved  them  In 
health.  Good  diet,  and,  above  all,  exflrdsSy 
are  the  best  antidotes  to  disease.** 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  army 
gone  into  cantonments,  than  a  low 
fever  broke  out  among  them,  which 
made  no  great  progress,  "  because  we 
knew  how  to  attack  the  principal 
causes.  We  caused  the  cantonments 
to  be  extended  so  as  to  relieve  over- 
crowding,  and  we  had  huts  built  for 
the  advanced  guard.  The  bread  of 
the  soldiers  was  improved,  and  we 
caused  potatoes,  vinegar,  brandyy  and 
beer  to  be  served  out  daily." 

Before  the  commencement  of  the 
next  campaign,  Larrey  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  complete  the  organisation  of 
his  ambulance  volante,  and  ho  took  tlio 
opportunity,  accomplir  des  vceux/vrmiM 
depuis  long  temps,  by  inarrving  Mdlle. 
Charlotte  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  dau^ 
ters  of  M.  Laville-Leroux,  minister  of 
finances  under  Louis  XVI.  Scarcely 
was  this  important  step  taken,  when  lie 
received  the  commission  of  surgeon-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  Corsica,  and  was 
ordered  to  repair  immediately  to  Toiu 
Ion,   where  ho  presented  himself  to 
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tiie  chiefs  of  the  army,  among  whom 
was  General  Bonaparte,  commandant 
of  the  artillery.     The  surgeon. in-cbief 
promptly  set  himself  to  work  to  or- 
ganise his  department,  and  soon  had 
every  article  necessary  for  the  sur- 
gical service  embarked.     The  English 
croisers,  however,  intervened  to  cause 
delay,  and  Larrey  accompanied  the  in- 
spector of  hospitals  to  the  hcad-quar- 
ters  of  the  army  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
then  at  Nice,  where  he  held  an  ex- 
amination of  the  young  medical  officers 
for  promotion,  and  as  he  tells  us,  dis- 
tinguished  le   jeune    Gouraud,    who 
subsequently  justified  his  judgment  by 
attaining  to  the  first  rank.     At  Nice  a 
remarkable  feature  of  Larrey's  system 
was  developed  into  great  activity  by 
the  position  in  which  he  found  himself 
among  able  colleagues  and  zealous  pu- 
pils  —  his  juniors  he  always  calb  his 
papils — advantageously  placed  for  the 
observation  of  the  note- worthy  phe- 
nomena offered  by  a  great  number  of 
internal  and  external  ailments.     He 
opened  school,  as  he  always  did,  at 
every  moment  of  leisure,   and  gave 
lessons  in  pathological  anatomy,  pro- 
ducing, among  other  results,  a  special 
memoir  on  drowning.     This  course  of 
life  was  prolonged  for  some  time  by  the 
audacity  of  the  English  cruisers.    And 
Britannia  still  continuing  to  rule  the 
waves  of  the  Gulf  of  Jouan,  Larrey 
was  invited  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people  with  the  army  of  eastern 
Spain,  to  take  the  direction  of  the 
surgioil  service  of  that  army.     He  ac- 
cordingly joined  the  head-quarters  of 
Greneral  Dugommier  before  the  lines 
of  Figueras,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
25th  Brumaire,  an.  HI.  (1794)  two  days 
before  a  general  assault  was  delivered 
upon   the  Spanish  fortified   position. 
**  Stimulated  by  the  evidences  of  the 
confidence    placed    in    him    by    that 
illustrious  general,"  Larrey  employed 
the  interval  in  preparing  apparatus  of 
all  kinds  necessary  for  his  service,  and 
he  had  abundant  occasion  for  them. 
The  Spaniards  fought  like  furies,  and 
two  redoubts,  which  they  blew  up  at 
the  moment  when  they  were  entered 
by  the  French  soldiers,   produced  a 
tableau  than  which  it  was  impossible 
to   imagine  anything   more  frightful 
and  more  horrible.     The  general  was 
struck  by  a  shell,  which  caused  him  to 
share  the  lot  of  the  brave  who  glo- 
riously terminated  their  career  on  that 
day.     There    were   seven    hundred 


men  wounded,  a  third  of  them  very  se- 
verely. They  were  all  operated  upon 
and  dressed  within  the  first  twelve 
hours.  Subsequent  events  were  more 
fortunate  for  the  French  arms,  and 
the  fortress  of  Figueras,  a  chef  d'muvre 
of  Vauban,  fell.  The  provisions  de 
guerre  et  de  louche  found  iu  the  rnaga- 
gazines  were  immense ;  '*  1  never 
saw,"  says  Larrey,  ''such  beautiful 
hospital  stores :  the  bandages  were 
like  batiste,  and  the  lint  was  as  fine  as 
byssus,  the  silk  of  which  the  mantles  of 
the  Koman  emperors  were  formerly 
made.  It  was  made  up  in  little 
packets,  tied  with  favours  of  different 
colours,  by  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  the 
ladies  of  her  court." 

The  whole  of  the  winter  of  1795-6 
was  occupied  in  the  siege  of  Kosas,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  troops  sufiered  very 
severely  from  cold;    many  sentinels, 
both  French  and  Spanish,  being  frozen 
to  death  on  their  posts.  It  was  a  sort  of 
prototype  of  Sebastopol;  but  at  length, 
when  the  town  was  reduced  to  a  heap 
of  ashes,  and  the  ditch  filled  with  the 
dead,  the  garrison  evacuated  the  place 
iu  the  night,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  hundred  men,   escaped   by  sea. 
Peace  was  soon  after  concluded,  and 
Larrey  returned  to  Paris,  to  re-esta- 
blish his  broken  health,  and  to  see  his 
family ;  but  no  rest  awaited  him  there. 
He  was  charged  with  the  direction  of 
the  hospital  train  attached  to  the  troops 
employed    in   restoring  order  in  the 
Fauxbourg    Saint-Antoine,  and  when 
that  was  over,  a  new  order  sent  him,  for 
the  third  time,  to  Toulon.     There  he 
forthwith  opened  school,  at  the  request 
of  a  large  number  of  military  and  naval 
surgeons,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  pupil 
Gouraud,    set  energetically  to  work, 
lecturing,  experimenting,  and  studying 
disease,  until,  at  the  request  of  the 
general-in- chief,  and  the  Commissary- 
General  Villemanzy,  he  was  ordered 
by  the  minister  of  war  to  turn  all  his 
attention  promptly  to  the  organisation 
of  ambulances    volantes  for  the  army 
of  Italy.     He  repaired  accordingly  to 
Milan,  where  the  head- quarters  were, 
and  on  his  arrival  found  that  the  pre« 
liminaries  of  peace  had  been  signed, 
and  that  the  troops  had  retired  into 
military  positions  in  the  Venetian  states 
and  Lombardy.    This  state  of  matters, 
nevertheless,  did  not  diminish  Bona- 
parte's determination  to  be  prepared 
for  a  change,  and  Larrey  was  ordered 
to  proceed  with  his  woiic.     While  the 
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hospital  cnrriagcs  were  in  course  of 
boin^  made,  lie  and  his  faithful  ally, 
the  Commissary- Gcnural  Villcmanzy, 
made  a  tour  of  inspection  throughout 
all  the  stations  of  the  army,  organising 
general  and  field  hospitals,  examining 
the  young  medical  officers,  and  **  tak- 
ing all  the  measures  he  thought  expe- 
dient for  the  improvement  of  the  ser- 
vice." The  narrative  of  this  tour  is  in 
a  high  degree  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, showing  as  it  does  the  cnre  and 
foresight  with  which  the  military  sys- 
tem of  Bonajjartc  was  conducted,  and 
how  thoroughly  the  mass  of  his  mate- 
rial  strength  was  pervaded  and  inform. 
e<l  by  an  enlightened  intelligeuce.  The 
two  functionaries  proceeded  from  post 
to  post,  and  established  or  re-formed 
in  the  course  of  their  progress,  twelve 
or  thirteen  hospitals.  In  the  great 
hospital  of  Padua,  which  Larrey  pro- 
nounces to  be  a  perfect  model,  he  es- 
tablished a  school  of  surgery  for  his 
officers,  to  which  he  shortly  afterwards 
added  three  others,  in  Milan^  Cremo- 
na, and  Udine.  lie  also  organised  at 
Venice  the  medical  department  of  the 
expedition  to  Corfu,  furnishing  the 
surgeon-majors  with  copious  instruc- 
tions for  the  sanatory  management  of 
the  troops,  and  himself  supervising  the 
provisions,  and  taking  special  care  that 
a  large  store  of  light  aliments  and  suit- 
able liquors  should  be  embarked.  Dur- 
ing the  tour  many  causes  of  insalubrity 
were  investigated,  and  measures  taken 
for  their  removal.  At  its  condu- 
sion  M.  Villemanzy,  as  ordoimattiur  en 
cheft  formed  a  board  of  health  of  the 
chief  medical  officers  of  the  army,  at 
which,  under  his  own  presidency,  the 
reports  of  Larrey  were  considered. 
The  result  was  **  wie  suite  de  disposU 
tions  sages  et  utiles^*'  amongst  which 
was  the  formation  of  a  school  of  anato- 
my and  military  surgery  in  every  prin- 
cipal town  of  Italy,  where  there  were 
French  troops  and  hospitals.  In  order 
to  carry  these  wise  designs  into  execu- 
tion,  Larrey  proceeded  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  advanced  guard,  com- 
manded by  Bernadotte,  inspecting,  as 
he  went,  the  hospitals  of  the  first  aud 
second  lines,  examining  the  regimental 
medical  oiliccrs,  and  investigating  the 
cause  of  an  epidemic  disease  of  cjittle, 
which  had  devastated  the  plains  of 
Venetian  Friuli.  Upon  this  plague  he 
wrote  a  memoir,  for  which  he  rticeived 
with  infinite  sensibility,  the  thanks  of 
the  government  of  Udino— -all  that 


had  been  lefl  them  to  give*  as  they 
significantly  assured  their  beneiactor. 

The  peace  of  Campo  Funuio  having 
been  signed,  Larrey  and  his  illustrioufl 
i'riend  Desaix  made  a  tour  of  pleasure 
incognito — "  sous  les  habits  de  simpies 
particuliers'* — to  Trieste,  in  the  course 
of  which  they  met  with  some  amusinff 
adventures^  and  the  Doctor  introduced 
the  great  cajitain  to  the  sea,  which  he 
bad  never  before  laid  eyes  upon.  On 
their  return  to  Udine,  the  GencraLin- 
chief  celebrated  the  conclusion  of  peace 
by  a  grand  inspection  of  the  whole 
army,  in  the  course  of  which  he  review- 
ed the  tirst  division  of  the  legvm  d'am* 
hulance  volante,  and  *'  appeared  satia- 
iied  'with  the  form  of  the  spring  car- 
riages, with  the  mancsuvres  which  the 
legion  executed  before  hini^  and  with 
the  military  organisation  of  the  indivi- 
duals  who  composed  it." 

Atler  a  short  interval,  passed  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  as  professor 
m  the  military  hospital  of  Vol  de 
Grace,  Larrey  set  sail  from  Toulon,  on 
the  1 9th  of  May,  1798,  on  board  the 
ship  L'Orient,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Bvucix,  in  company  with  the  General- 
in-Chief  Bonaparte,  and  the  etat-major 
of  the  army,  including  the  physician 
and  surgeoii-in-chief.  All  the  vesself 
of  the  squadron  and  convoy  defiled 
with  majesty  before  the  flag-ship,  to 
the  sounil  of  martial  music,  and  iu  the 
midst  of  the  most  lively  acclamations^ 
expressive  of  the  general  satisfaction  at 
the  commencement  of  an  expedition 
the  object  of  which  ~-  the  invasion  of 
Egypt — was  carefully  concealed.  The 
manner  iu  which  this  armament  wai 
prepared,  embarked,  and  carried  to 
its  destination,  conveys  a  lesson  of  re* 
proof  and  instruction  apropos  to  our 
own  time  and  undertakings.  We  have 
been  lately  asked  to  believe  that  the 
despatch  of  some  sevcn-and-twenty 
thousand  men  from  the  ports  of  £ng« 
land,  and  their  concentration  on  the 
shores  of  the  Crimea,  by  a  movement 
of  four  distinct  stages,  occupying  a 
period  of  seven  months,  was  a  militaiy 
operation  uuetiualled  in  the  annals  oif 
the  world.  The  vastncss  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  its  monstrous  difficulty,  have 
been  subsequently  pleaded  in  excuse 
for  a  want  of  organisation  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  expedition,  which 
brought  about  those  horrible  and 
heart-reuding  results  that  have  in- 
duced the  dee|>est  despondency,  as  a  fit 
and  natural  sequence  to  the  outburst  of 
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cbildish  and  ignorant  vanity  wherewith 
every  judicious  Englishman  was  mado 
to  grieve  during  the  past  year.  Lar- 
rey  says  the  army,  which  embarked  at 
Toulon,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1798, 
consisted  of  thirty  thousand  picked 
soldiers.  On  his  way,  Bonaparte  cap- 
tured  Malta,  occupying  eight  days  m 
the  siege,  and  he  disembarked  at  Alex- 
andria,  on  the  30th  of  June,  thus  com. 
pleting  the  operation  of  transit  in  six 
weeks.  AVe  had  the  greatest  naval 
arsenals  and  the  largest  steam-fleet  in 
the  world,  the  most  extensive  and  va> 
rious  repertory  of  mechanical  power 
to  draw  upon.  Bonaparte  had  to  con. 
tend  with  imperfect  means  of  transport, 
and  a  national  inaptitude  for  maritime 
enterprise;  but  in  his  case,  any  defi- 
ciency of  material  strength  was  more 
than  compensated  by  the  energy  of  a 
ruling  mind.  How  this  worked  in  re- 
ference to  the  medical  department, 
Larrey  explains  in  a  few  words.  He 
knew  no  more  than  that  the  expedition 
was  an  important  one,  and  that  its 
chief,  si  justement  celebre,  held  it  to 
be  so.  That  was  knowledge  enough 
for  the  heads  of  departments;  the 
conduct  of  the  details  of  preparation 
was  left  with  confidence  and  safety  to 
their  care.  "  A  decree  of  the  com- 
mission of  armament  was  issued,  au- 
th oris! nor  the  medical  officers  in  chief 
to  procure  assistants,  and  all  the  means 
necessary  for  their  respective  services." 
Larrey  and  his  colleague Desgenettes,  the 
physician-in-chief,  acted  promptly  and 
completely  in  its  execution.  "  1  wrote 
(says  the  former)  to  the  schools  of  me- 
dicine of  Montpelier  and  Toulouse  to 
request  them  to  send  me,  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  a  certain  number  of 
surgeons,  well  instructed,  courageous, 
and  capable  of  bearing  painful  and  te- 
dious  campaigns.  Scarcely  was  my 
invitation  known  in  the  schoob  when 
the  honour  of  sharing  in  our  perils  and 
our  glory  became  an  object  of  warm 
contention,  and  shortly  a  hundred  and 
eight  surgeons  (exclusive  of  the  regi- 
mental medical  oflScers)  were  united 
under  my  orders.  I  employed  (he 
continues)  those  who  were  at  Toulon, 
during  our  short  stay  there,  in  prepar- 
ing thirty  chests  of  dressing  materials, 
fit  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  ani- 
mals in  the  rear  of  the  divisions.  The 
snrgeons,  at  the  same  time,  were  exer- 
cised in  the  practice  of  their  art,  in  the 
military  hospital  of  instruction  of  the 
place.     I  had  a  complete  collection 


made  of  instruments  and  utensils  of 
surgery,  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
flexible  litters  easy  to  be  carried  into 
all  sorts  of  places.  Desgenettes  di. 
rected  the  preparation  and  reception 
of  medicines;  the  other  branches  of 
the  medical  service  were  equally  pro- 
vided for  by  the  administrators  in  chief 
of  the  army,"  We  are  not  informed 
as  to  how  many  acres  of  lint,  gallons 
of  balsam  of  capivi,  or  tons  of  sticking, 
plaster  were  embarked ;  but  we  are 
assured  that  everything  necessary  or 
likely  to  be  useful  was  provided,  and 
that  the  medical  stores  were  separated 
and  distributed  auiong  the  ships  ready 
for  use  in  case  of  an  action  at  sea,  or  at 
the  moment  of  disembarkation.  Doubt- 
less they  were  not  packed  by  hundreds, 
weight  in  bales,  at  some  wholesale  drug 
warehouse,  and  shot  from  waggons  into 
the  hold  of  a  transport,  there  to  be  bu. 
ried  under  a  cairn  of  shot  and  shell. 
The  surgeons  were  also  disposed  of 
among  the  transports,  and  so  distributed 
that  no  vessel  of  above  a  hundred  men 
was  unprovided  with  a  medical  officer. 
After  leaving  Malta,  Larrey  began 
to  suspect  where  he  was  going,  and  he 
accordingly  prepared  from  such  mate, 
rials  of  information  as  were  within  his 
reach,  a  notice  instructive  et  reglemen^ 
taire,  which  he  addressed  to  his  col. 
leagues,  surgeons  of  the  first  class,  re- 
lative to  their  respective  services,  to 
the  influences  of  the  climate  of  £gypt 
on  the  health  of  Europeans  newly  ar. 
rived,  and  to  the  pestilential  carbuncle. 
The  assault  of  Alexandria,  immediate, 
ly  after  the  landing  of  the  army,  tested 
the  value  of  all  these  preparations. 
The  day  gave  the  doctors  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  patients,  among 
whom  were  Kleber,  Menou,  and  the 
Adjutant- General  Lescale.  These  were 
all  accommodated  in  the  Capuchin  con- 
vent, which,  we  are  told,  finally  became 
a  very  great  establishment.  On  the 
6th  of  July,  Bonaparte  began  his 
march  upon  Cairo,  and  Larrey  and 
Desgenettes  followed  his  columns,  hav- 
ing employed  the  few  days  they  re- 
mained at  Alexandria  in  organising 
stationary  hospitals,  in  attaching  an 
ambulance  to  each  of  the  five  divi. 
sions  of  the  army,  and  in  forming  a 
corps  de  reserve  of  surgeons,  making 
a  sixth  ambulance,  to  remain  with  the 
surgeon-in- chief  at  head- quarters.  The 
passage  of  the  desert  for  the  first  time 
seems  to  have  made  a  very  lively  im- 
pression upon  Larrey. 
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It  was  not  until  the  fifth  day  that 
they  arrived  at  Damanhour,  the  first 
spot  offering  them  any  resource ;  and 
never  did  army  experience  so  great 
vicissitudes,  and  so  painful  privations, 
as  during  the  march.  Struck  with  the 
rays  of  a  burning  sun,  marching  all  on 
foot  over  a  sand  more  burning  still, 
traversing  immense  plains  frightfully 
arid,  where  they  barely  found  a  few 
ditches  of  muddy  water,  almost  solid, 
the  most  vigorous  soldiers,  devoured 
by  thirst  and  overcome  by  heat,  sank 
under  the  weight  of  their  arms.  The 
manner  in  which  death  ai)proached 
these  sufferers  was  strange.  *'They 
perished  as  if  by  extinction.  This 
death,"  says  Larrey,  "  appeared  to  mo 
sweet  and  calm,  for  one  of  them  said  to 
me  at  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  that 
he  found  himself  in  a  state  of  com- 
fort inexpressible.**  They  were  also 
continually  harassed  by  swarms  of 
Arabs,  among  the  first  of  whose  victims 
was  a  surgeon  of  the  ambulance. 
Amidst  these  troubles,  Bonaparte  was 
kicked  by  an  Arab  horse,  receiving  a 
very  severe  contusion  on  his  right  leg, 
which  threatened  mischief,  but  the  case 
was  soon  brought  to  a  happy  conclu- 
fiion  by  the  cares  of  Larrey,  notwith- 
standing the  painful  march  and  the 
natural  activity  of  the  patient,  which 
forbad  repose.  Arrived  at  Ca'u-o, 
Larrey  lost  no  time  in  organising  a 
sort  of  head.quarters  for  his  depart- 
ment, lie  formed  a  school  of  practi- 
cal  surgery  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young  surgeons  of  the  army,  and  ad- 
dressed  to  his  colleagues,  surgeons  of 
the  first  class,  a  memoir  on  the  epide- 
mic ophthalmia,  which  began  to  show 
itself  in  a  formidable  manner  among 
the  troops.  The  climate  and  the  sa- 
bres of  the  Mamelukes  provided  pa- 
tients in  abundance,  many  of  whom 
had  limbs  cut  clean  olTby  those  terrible 
weapons.  The  repose,  too,  they  were 
beginning  to  enjoy  after  tlie  first 
storm  had  passed  over,  was  disturbed 
by  what  the  Frenchman  calls  a  revolt 
of  the  people  of  Cairo,  In  the  course 
of  which  lie  had  himself  a  narrow 
escape,  when  passing  through  a  "horde 
of  assassins,'*  in  a  vain  attempt  to  as- 
sist General  Dupuy,  who  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  lance.  On  returning  to 
his  duty,  what  was  his  astonishment  to 
find  the  bleeding  corpses  of  two  worthy 
comrades,  Koussel  and  Mongin,  sur. 
geons  of  the  first  class,  stretched  on  the 
Uireshold  of  the  hospital,  where  they 


fell  fighting  with  many  other  brave 
soldiers.  "  They  caused  the  asylum  of 
the  sick  to  be  respected,  but  it  wati  at 
the  cost  of  their  lives." 

Larrey  accompanied  Bonaparte 
throughout  the  campaign  of  Syria,  and 
took  liis  part  in  all  the  important 
transactions  of  that  disastrous  expodi. 
tion.  In  foreseeing  and  preparing  to 
meet  the  new  forms  of  danger,  and  the 
unprecedented  difliculties  of  this  war- 
fare, he  showed  his  accustomed  pene- 
tration, and  the  fertility  of  his  mind. 
His  ambulance  carriages,  for  example^ 
were  no  longer  available,  and  he  there- 
fore procured  a  hundred  wicker-work 
cradles,  which  he  had  suspended,  bj 
pairs,  by  means  of  elastic  straps,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  humps  of  fifty  camels. 
In  each  of  these  baskets  a  wound- 
ed man  could  lie  at  full  length.  The 
means  of  transport  were,  he  says,  the 
firat  object  of  his  attention.  He  him- 
self mounted  a  dromedary,  and  rode 
hither  and  thither  over  the  desert,  to 
whatever  spot  was  most  encumbered 
with  the  sick  or  wounded.  In  the 
course  of  this  service,  the  want  of  ma- 
terials for  broth  for  his  patients  tanght 
Larrey  the  use  of  a  dead  camel,  which 
he  found  to  be  very  superior  to  horse- 
flesh, being  nourishing,  and  very  agree* 
able  to  the  tiiste.  Before  St.  Jean  d- 
Acre  the  pla^gue  showed  itself  amoof 
the  troops  with  frightful  violence,  and 
there  was  great  ditliculty  experienced 
in  the  establishment  of  nospitals. 
Scarcely  any  spot  could  be  found  safe 
from  the  sorties  of  the  besie^d ;  the 
only  beds  procurable  for  the  sick  were 
the  leaves  of  reeds,  of  which  there  was 
but  a  scanty  supply.  Wine,  vin^ar, 
and  medicines  were  wanting.  Thete 
was  great  misery  in  every  ^rm  expe- 
rienced by  the  whole  army.  Danog 
the  siege,  Larrey  never  enjoyed  a  mo- 
ment of  ciUin,  and  of  pertcct  repose. 
The  wounded  amounted  to  about  two 
thousand,  among  whom  were  many 
officers  of  rank.  Caflkrelli,  who  had 
honoured  Larrey  with  his  esteem  and 
friendship,  and  who  had  even  con- 
ceived a  project  for  the  improvement  of 
the  conilition  of  military  surgery,  be 
was,  to  his  eternal  regret,  unable  to 
save.  The  chief  engineer,  Sansoiif 
Duroc,, Eugene  Beauharnois,  Lanneib 
An-Ighi,  narrowly  escaped.  The  latter^ 
when  in  the  breaching  battery,  had  his 
carotid  artery  divided  by  a  ball,  and 
was  only  saved  by  the  promptitude  of 
a  gunner,  who  afterwards  became  Moik- 
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near  Pelissieri  an  officer  in  the  Irape- 
riel  Guards^  in  thrusting  his  fingers  into 
the  wound>  and  keeping  them  there 
until  Larrey  arrived,  and  secured  the 
bleeding  vessel,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm 
of  bullets  and  balls.  At  length,  aAer 
thirteen  successive  assaults,  the  genius 
of  Bonaparte  yielded  before  the  obsti- 
nacy of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  ;  and  the 
siege  of  Acre  having  been  raised,  it  was 
determined  to  retreat  upon  Egypt, 
carrying  off  all  the  wounded.  For  this 
purpose,  as  LaiTcy  states,  Bonaparte 
gave  up  his  own  horses,  and  marched 
on  foot  with  the  army.  The  evacua- 
tion of  the  wounded  was  accomplished 
with  great  success,  and  Larrey  refers 
to  it  with  satisfaction,  as  a  grand  tri- 
umph  of  field  surgery.  He  seems, 
truly,  to  have  been  very  glad  to  get 
bact  to  Cairo,  near  which  they  were 
met  by  General  Dugua,  who  came  out 
at  the  head  of  the  gaiTison  to  welcome 
and  assist  their  return.  **  With  what 
pleasure,'*  exclaims  Larrey,  '*  did  we 
again  see  our  brave  companions  I  Fa- 
tigued by  the  labours  of  a  long  cam- 
paign, enfeebled  by  continual  priva- 
tions, blackened  by  the  burning  sun  of 
the  desert,  we  embraced  brothers  and 
friends,  bound  to  us  by  interest  and 
glory,  in  the  spot  where  we  had  created 
a  new  country^  in  the  midst  of  a  strange 
people.** 

Larrey  followed  Bonaparte  to  the 
Pyramids,  on  tlie  topmost  stone  of 
the  greatest  of  which  ho  carved  his 
name,  comme  tant  d'antres,  lie  was 
also  actively  engaged  in  the  first  battle 
of  Aboukir,  where  he  again  evinced 
his  aptitude  in  accommodating  means 
to  ends,  by  substituting  hospital  boats 
for  carriages  or  camels,  and  in  them 
conveying  the  crowd  of  wounded  men 
without  any  accident  to  Alexandria. 
These  boats  were  provided  with  flexible 
litters,  wine,  vinegar,  brandy,  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  reserve  magazine  of  me- 
dical munitions.  The  routine  practice 
of  that  army  was  manifestly  for  each 
officer,  charged  with  a  department  or  a 
post,  to  do  the  best  he  possibly  could  to 
advance  the  service,  caring  little  for  old 
formularies  or  customs.  There  was 
no  waiting  for  orders  from  a  depart- 
mental chief  at  Paris  ;  whatever  was 
known  to  bo  necessary  and  possible 
was  resolved  upon,  and  done  at  the 
same  instant. 

Bonaparte  having  got  tired  of  the 
not  very  profitable  work  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  took  his  departure  in  a 


manner  which  Larrey  characteristically 
describes :  —  *'  Afler  celebrating  the 
battle  of  Aboukir  by  a  fete  which  he 
gave  to  the  generals,  chiefs  of  corps 
and  departments,  he  announced  that 
he  was  going  to  inspect  the  coast,  from 
the  lake  Burlos  to  Alexandria.  He  em- 
barked for  France  on  the  22nd  of  Aa. 
gust  (a  week  or  two  afterwards),  leav- 
mg  the  command  of  the  army  to  Ge- 
neral Kleber.  Notwithstanding  the 
confidence  with  which  this  general  in- 
spired the  soldiers,  they  deeply  re- 
gretted their  first  chief,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians only  consoled  themselves  for  his 
departure  by  the  hope  he  gave  them 
in  his  last  proclamation,  that  they 
should  one  day  see  him  again."  Mat- 
ters soon  began  to  go  on  badly,  although 
Larrey  did  not  fail  to  re-establish  his 
school  of  anatomy  and  practical  sur- 
gery, the  instruction  in  which  had 
been  suspended  during  the  campaign 
of  SjTia.  The  schoolmaster  was,  how- 
ever,  soon  forced  again  to  go  abroad. 
El  Arych  was  forced  to  capitulate  by 
the  Grand  Vizier,  when  the  Turks 
violated  the  conditions,  and  did  not 
respect  even  the  mediad  officers,  of 
one  of  whom  the  barbarians  cut  off  the 
head  while  he  was  dressing  a  wound. 
Lord  Keith,  too,  refused  to  sanction  the 
terms  of  a  convention  for  the  evacuation 
of  Egypt,  concluded  with  the  Turks, 
and  would  not  allow  a  single  French- 
man to  embark,  except  as  a  prisoner 
of  war.  The  people  of  Cairo  also  re- 
volted again  ;  and  Kleber,  driven  to 
bay,  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy,  and 
fought  the  battle  of  Heliopolis.  On 
their  return  the  army  were  very  much 
disgusted  at  finding  Cairo  occupied  by 
50,000  Turks,  who  had  made  several 
attempts  upon  the  farm  where  the 
head-quarters  and  the  hospital  were 
located.  In  one  of  these  attacks  Des- 
genettes,  the  Physician-in-Chief  was 
wounded  in  the  head.  It  became  ne- 
cessary to  invest  the  town,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  operations  the  besieging 
army  suffered  great  privations.  Ne- 
vertheless, Cairo  finally  fell,  and  a 
heavy  contribution  imposed  upon  the 
inhabitants  supplied  the  means  of 
wiping  off  arrears  of  pay,  and  of  re- 
fitting all  parts  of  the  service — the  me- 
dical among  the  rest.  There  was  ano- 
ther moment  of  repose,  and  again  the 
school  of  anatomy,  surgery,  and  clini- 
cal instruction  was  opened,  and  an  ex- 
amination of  regimental  surgeons  for 
promotion  was  ordered  by  K&ber.    A 
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sad  event  shortly  clouded  this  fair 
weather.  General  Kleber  was  assas- 
sinated by  Soleyman  El  llhs^^y,jeune 
Philistin,  who  was  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  country.  Ills 
right  hand  was  burnt  off,  and  he  was 
then  impaled  alive.  Larrey  was  asto- 
nished at  and  admired  the  courage 
with  which  the  assassin  bore  his  cruel 
fate>  without  uttering  a  groan.  He 
does  not^  indeed,  venture  upon  a  word 
of  condemnation  of  the  savages  who 
inflicted  that  barbarous  punishment ; 
but  he  investigated  the  mode  of  its  ac- 
tion, and  he  deposited  the  skeleton  of 
the  victim  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  Menou  succeeded  Kleber  in 
the  command,  and  his  rule  seems  to 
have  been  particularly  favourable  to 
the  medical  department.  He  reformed 
the  administration,  gave  orders  for  the 
organisation  of  the  hospitals  and  ambu- 
lances, recompensed  the  courage  and 
zeal  of  the  medical  officers,  by  in- 
creased appointments,  formed  a  pri- 
vate  council,  into  which  he  introduced 
the  Physician  and  Surgcon-in-Chief, 
and  by  many  other  improvements  so 
far  amended  the  state  of  the  army, 
that  the  soldier,  wanting  nothin^r,  was 
no  longer  tormented  with  a  desire  of 
returning  to  his  country.  Another 
short  period  of  comfort  supervened, 
and  the  French,  in  the  third  year  of 
their  sojourn,  began  to  feel  themselves 
quite  at  home  in  Kgypt ;  when,  au 
milieu  de  ces  jouissances  iiiexprittiables, 
twenty  thousand  English  eiiected  a 
landing  at  Aboukir.  The  ambulances 
were  again  put  into  marching  order; 
and  the  columns  advanced  calmly,  but 
firmly,  upon  the  English,  whom  they 
would  have  inevitably  beaten  but  for  a 
series  of  unhappy  circumstances,  re- 
specting which  Larrey  declines  offer- 
ing a  certain  opinion.  The  battle 
gave  thirteen  hundred  wounded,  among 
whom  were  six  generab.  That  21st 
of  March,  1801,  was  a  weary  day  for 
the  French  surgeons,  who  were  con- 
stantly occupied  for  the  eight  or  ten 
following  days  and  nights  in  dressing 
the  wounded. 

In  this  campaign  "nothing  suc- 
ceeded." Sickness  mcreased.  The  hos- 
pitab  became  over-crowded,  and  the 
iMtfriil  and  personal  means  of  per- 
forming the  duty  daily  grew  less.  In 
the  detence  of  1*  ort  Marabou  two  sur- 
geons  were  killed,  and  a  third  had  a 
leg  shot  away ;  while,  during  the  block- 
ade q£  Alexandria,  the  cavalry  hones 


had  to  be  killed  for  food  for  the  siok— 
and  very  good  broth  their  flesh  made^ 
and  very  agreeable  to  eat,  with  some 
little  care  in  the  preparation^  although 
certain  pusillanimous  and  unenlighU 
ened  persons  murmured  against  its  use. 
*'  At  least,'*  says  Larrey,  "  I  was  very 
happy  by  my  example  to  establish  con- 
fldence  in  this  fresh  provision,  the  only 
kind  we  were  able  to  get."  At  length 
matters  arrived  at  an  extremity,  and  a 
council  of  war  having  been  held,  at 
which  the  two  chief  medical  officers 
assisted,  it  was  agreed  that  further 
resistance  was  impossible.  A  capitu- 
lation was  accordingly  concluded,  the 
report  of  the  medical  officers  being 
annexed  to  the  articles,  and  the  army- 
was  allowed  to  return  to  France  with  all 
the  honours  of  war.  The  moment  the 
capitulation  was  signed,  Larrey  visited 
the  English  camp  and  hospitals,  of 
which  he  gives  a  favourable  account. 
The  field. hospitals,  he  says,  were  well 
kept,  and  provided  with  everything 
necessary,  under  the  direction  of  the 
inspector-general  (M.  Yonck,  as  he 
calls  him),  who  bad  the  entire  medical 
and  administrative  control  of  the  ser- 
vice, with  no  middleman  between  him 
and  the  General-in. Chief.  Larrey  and 
M.  Savaresi,  then  acting  Physician. in- 
Chief,  were  named  members  of  the 
Commission  of  Armament  for  carrying 
out  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  ana 
to  them,  in  concert  with  Inspector- 
General  Young,  was  couflded  the  ar- 
rangements necessary  for  the  removal 
of  the  sick  and  wounded.  Thirteen 
hundred  of  these,  not  including  a  corps 
of  invalids,  were  embarked  in  twelve 
hospital  ships,  and  sailed  with  the 
army.  Three  hundred  were  lefl  at 
Alexandria,  confided  to  the  care  and 
kindness  of  Inspector.  General  Young, 
and  two  months  later  they  all  returned 
cured  to  France.  The  whole  army 
was  embarked  between  the  23rd  of 
September  and  the  17th  of  October, 
and  on  the  latter  day  in  the  evening 
Larrey  sailed,  in  company  with  the 
General.in.Chief,in  the  English  frigate 
Diana.  It  was  not  without  emotion 
and  sincere  regret  that  he  saw  fading 
awav  from  his  gaze  the  interesting  and 
celebrated  country  where  Frenchmen 
had,  in  so  short  a  time,  wrought  so 
many  wonders.  Upon  nearing  the 
coast  of  France,  however,  other 
thoughts  arose*  and  the  wanderer  be- 
gan to  think  of  the  happinen  of  meet- 
mg  wife  and  child,  the  latlarof  vImmk 
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he  htid  not  yet  seen.  Shortly  he  was 
recompensed  for  all  his  sufferings  by 
the  reception  he  met  with  from  the 
Gk>Temment^  who  expressed  the  fullest 
approyal  of  his  conduct  and  that  of 
the  medical  staft' generally,  the  Mi- 
nister  of  War  confirming  all  the  pro- 
motions he  had  recommended.  The 
terms  in  which  the  consular  govern, 
ment  made  known  such  sentiments  to 
the  objects  of  them,  throw  no  incon- 
siderable  light  upon  the  causes  of  the 
zeal  and  efficiency  of  the  departments 
of  the  French  army,  and  in  that  sense 
it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  cite  the 
following  letters  here : — 

"  The  Minister  of  War  to  D,  J.  Larrey^ 
Surgeon-in- Chief  of  the  Anny  of  the 
East. 

•'  Fail;  3  NivoM  an.  IX.  (24  Dec,  1800). 

*•  The  General-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the 
East,  Monsieur,  has  acquainted  the  govern- 
ment with  the  unbounded  devotion  and  the 
success  with  which  you  have  co-operated, 
with  your  colle&gues,  for  the  conservation  of 
that  precious  army.  The  Government,  which 
Watches  over  it  with  love,  has  also  observed 
how  you  carried  out,  by  your  attentions, 
one  of  its  most  cherished  wishes,  that  of 
preserving  so  fine  a  portion  of  tlie  French 
armies  from  the  dangers  and  inexperience  of 
a  climate  so  different  from  its  own.  In  ap- 
plauding your  efforts,  as  glorious  as  useful, 
it  can  only  invite  you  to  a  constant  perse- 
verance, the  result  of  which  must  be  to  ac- 
cumulate upon  you  the  gratitude  of  the 
army  you  have  preserved,  and  that  of  the 
Government,  wliich  sets  tlie  highest  valuS 
on  its  safety.    I  salute  you, 

"Al.  Berthikr." 

••  Parii,  18  Niroee  an.  IX.  (8  Jan.,  1801). 
"To^  have  rendered,  Monsieur,  to  the 
wounded  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  East,  ser- 
vices too  distinguitihf  d  not  to  fix  upon  you  the 
particular  attention  of  the  First  Consul*  He  is 
satisfied  with  your  zeal,  and  it  is  with  much 
pleasure  that  I  execute  his  order  to  acquaint 
yon  with  his  sentiments.     I  salute  you, 

'*  Al.  Berth ifcR.** 

•«  ^itrlt  1«  8  PlettvIoM  an.  IX.  (28  Jan.,  1801). 

**Th6  Government  has  neglected  no  op- 
portunity of  making  known  to  all  France 
the  services  you  have  rendered,  and  which 
the  army  of  Egypt,  with  whose  glory  your 
name  is  henceforth  associated,  still  claims. 
Your  wife,  who  enjoys  good  health,  has  re- 
ceived a  sum  of  fifteen  uundred  francs  as  a 
national  recompense. 

"  As  for  me,  Monsieur,  I  have  expe- 
rienced great  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  do 
justice  to  your  devotion  in  the  report  I  tuune 
published  of  the  expedition  to  E^pt.  I 
havt  not  omitted  to  make  it  known  that  you 


have  often  been  seen  at  the  head  of  your 
worthy  companions,  dressing  the  unfortunate 
wounded  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  at  the 
foot  even  of  the  breach.  I  am  bound,  in  all 
circumstances,  to  substantiate  your  claims  16 
the  national  gratitude ;  1  will  fulfil  the  duty 
scrupulously.    I  salute  yon, 

"Al.  Berthikr.* 

There  is  here,  no  doabt,  but  a  poor 
pennyworth  of  bread  to  a  rather  un- 
conscionable quantity  of  sack — a  good 
many  fine  words  to  a  matter  of  £60. 
But  fine  words  are  current  coin  among 
our  neighbours,  and  in  all  countries 
generous  praise  is  the  most  valued  re- 
compense for  the  toils  and  dangers  the 
soldier  is  called  upon  to  meet>  and  the 
surest  means  to  secure  a  cheerful  and 
zealous  performance  of  duty.  France 
tried  its  effects  upon  her  soldier-sur- 
geons, and  the  experiment  was  suc- 
cessful. Larrey  was  not  lef%  without 
more  substantial  rewards,  having  been, 
a  year  before  his  return,  appointed,  by 
a  special  decree  of  the  1^  irst  Consul, 
surgeon-in-chief  of  the  consular  guard. 
Yet  the  sweetest  moment  of  his  life  was, 
he  says,  when  he  received  at  Marseilles, 
from  all  the  soldiers  of  the  army  and 
from  his  comrades,  the  touching  de- 
monstration  of  their  friendship  and 
gratitude. 

On  the  foundation  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  Larrey  was  enrolled  among 
its  members,  and  soon  after  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  ofHcer.  He  i*cmained 
at  Paris,  always  teaching  his  art,  until 
the  Emperor  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  armies,  in  order  to  avenge  France 
for  the  violation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens,  when  he  joined  the  Imperial 
head-quarters  at  Boulogne.  The  Eng- 
lish were  frappes  de  (erreUr^  when,  in 
consequence  of  an  untoward  event  at 
Trafalgar,  affairs  put  on  a  new  face, 
and  the  grand  army  was  disembarkedi 
and  marched  across  the  Rhine.  Dur- 
ing the  brief  campaign  of  scarcely  fif- 
teen days,  which  terminated  with  the 
surrender  of  Ulm,  Larrey  served  with 
the  Imperial  Guard,  and  he  describes 
with  great  gusto  the  exhilarating  spec* 
tacle  of  the  evacuation  of  the  garrison 
as  prisoners  of  war.  His  Mi^esiyt  at- 
tended by  his  staff,  md  in  the  centre  of 
his  army,  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle* 
placed  himself  upon  a  detached  hillock, 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  army  of  the  ene- 
my defiled.  The  glittering  of  arms,  the 
waving  of  banners,  an  air  of  satisfac- 
tion and  joy  besmiagoo  ewtry  counte- 
nancoy  ail  announced,  in  this  part  of 
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the  picturei  success  and  victory.  The 
other  side  presented  a  very  different 
aspect.  A  considerable  body  of  in- 
fantry, marching  in  close  columns,  laid 
down  their  arms  on  the  glacis,  afler 
having  defiled  before  the  French  army. 
The  cavalry,  dismounting,  gave  up 
their  horses  to  French  dragoons  on 
foot.  Austerlitz  shortly  followed ;  and 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  1st  December, 
1805,  the  Emperor  sent  for  Larrey, 
and  ordered  him  to  take  general  charge 
of  the  medical  service,  in  the  absence 
of  M.  Percy,  who  had  not  then  joined 
the  imperial  head-quarters.  lie  fur- 
ther directed  him  to  take  all  fitting 
measures  to  assure  prompt  relief  to  the 
wounded,  which  was  done  with  the 
usual  zeal  and  completeness.  The  ap- 
proaching battle  was  announced  in  the 
order  of  the  day ;  and  in  the  evening, 
when  his  Majesty  passed  through  the 
lines,  the  soldiers,  electrified  by  his 
presence,  all,  by  a  spontaneous  move- 
ment, formed  and  lit  brands  of 
straw,  and  in  an  ^instant  more  than 
80,000  men  presented  the  spectacle  of 
a  grand  illumination.  The  Inspector- 
Greneral  Percy  anived  towards  the 
middle  of  the  battle,  and  Larrey  fell 
back  upon  his  duties  with  the  Imperial 
Guard,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  re- 
ceived an  order  from  his  Majesty  to 
embalm  the  body  of  Morlan,  Colonel 
of. horse  chasseurs,  who  was  killed  in 
the  first  charge.  The  peace  of  Pres- 
burg  again  released  Larrey,  and  he 
again  returned  to  his  teaching  at  Paris. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  call  to  arms 
sounded  afresh,  and  Larrey  served 
with  the  Imperial  Guard  in  the  cam- 

?aigns  of  Saxony  and  Prussia,  of 
^oland,  in  the  campaigns  of  Spain 
of  1808-9,  and  in  that  of  Austria. 
As  we  must  economise  our  space, 
we  shall  restrict  ourselves  to  the  re- 
cital of  a  few  incidents  from  the  in. 
teresting  narrative  of  those  stirring 
events,  selecting  such  as  seem  more 
particularly  to  point  the  moral  of  our 
tale.  Larrey  regrets  not  having  as- 
sisted at  the  famous  battle  of  J  cna : 
the  rapid  movements  of  the  Emperor 
prevented  him  from  enjoying  that 
pleasure.  He  accompanied  the  cavalry 
of  the  Guard  with  his  ambulance  vo- 
lante;  but  the  infantry  of  the  Guard, 
brought  post  irom  Paris,  passed  them, 
and  was  with  the  Emperor  at  the  head 
of  the  central  column  of  the  army. 
The  consequence  of  this  rapid  move- 
ment was,  that  the  more  severe  wounds 


could  not  be  treated  in  the  field,  or 
until  some  time  afler  the  battle ;  and 
it  is  a  canon  of  Larrey *s,  that  in  order 
to  afibrd  important  operations  a  fair 
chance  of  success,  they  should  be  per. 
formed  within  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  afler  the  shock  of  the  wound  that 
renders  them  necessary.  The  proper 
method  is,  he  says,  to  place  the  field, 
hospitals  as  near  as  possible  to  the  line 
of  battle,  and  to  form  head-quarters,  to 
which  all  the  wounded  requiring  ope- 
rations should  be  brought  to  ho  ope- 
rated upon  by  the  surgeon-in-cliief,  or 
under  his  immediate  observation.  One 
ought  always  begin  with  those  most 
dangerously  hurt,  Avithout  regard  to 
rank  or  distinctions.  Those  less  in- 
jured  can  wait  till  their  brothers-in- 
arms, horribly  mutilated,  have  been 
treated,  otherwise  these  will  cease  to 
exist  in  a  few  hours,  or  not  live  be- 
yond the  morrow.  It  is  easy  for  those 
slightly  wounded  to  repair  to  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  first  or  second  line,  espe- 
cially for  officers,  who  commonly  do 
not  want  means  of  transport.  The 
brilliant  day  of  Jena  heralded  one  of 
the  most  glorious  days  of  Napoleon— 
the  27th  October,  1806— when,  under 
a  beautiful  autumnal  sun,  he  entered 
Berlin  in  triumph,  and  received  the 
keys  of  the  city  from  the  magistrates, 
who  met  him  in  procession.  Larrey 
was  brilliantly  received  by  the  doctors 
and  academicians,  among  whom  he 
specially  mentions  Humboldt ;  but  the 
marked  objects  of  his  devotion  were 
the  memorials  and  works  of  the  great 
Frederic,  "  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers 
of  modem  times."  He  saw,  at  Sans- 
Souci,  not  without  a  certain  emotion, 
the  couch  whereon  the  hero  had  died, 
and  the  furniture  he  had  used.  In  his 
mausoleum  at  Potsdam  he  was  inspired 
with  the  most  profound  veneration, 
and  invited  to  a  religious  silence.  The 
fortress  of  Spandau,  a  masterpiece  of 
art,  he  examined  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest. This  campaign,  like  that  of  Ulm 
and  Austerlitz,  was  remarkable  for  an 
almost  complete  immunity  from  dis- 
ease, a  phenomenon  which  Larrey  at- 
tributes to  the  moral  efiect  of  success, 
to  the  constant  bodily  activity  rendered 
necessary  by  the  rapid  movements  of 
the  army,  and  even  in  some  deme  to 
the  wants  produced  by  its  outstnpping 
the  commissariat  train.  Tlie  miux^es 
in  the  campaign  of  1805  had  been  con- 
stantly, for  days,  in  snow  and  nun, 
and  so  rapid  as  never  to  permit  the 
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soldiers  to  dry  their  clothes.  Under 
these  circumstances^  it  was  an  advan- 
tage,  upon  arrivincr,  all  wct»  at  the  bi- 
vouaci  to  be  forced  by  hunger  to  seek 
and  cut  wood  for  the  (ires,  to  forage 
for  materials  for  soup,  and  to  make  it, 
rather  than  to  find  food  ready  at  hand, 
and  so  to  be  induced  to  lie  down  to 
sleep  at  once  under  the  influence  of 
cold  and  fatigue.  It  is  to  be  rcmem. 
bered,  however,  that  these  campaigns 
were  made  in  a  land  abounding  with 
bread,  flour,  vegetnbles,  and  beer. 
The  inactivity  and  the  civilisation  of 
Berlin,  and  the  fogs  and  rains  of  No- 
vember,  soon  brought  their  customary 
attendants  in  a  train  of  diseases,  the 
causes  of  which  were  removed  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  when  the  army 
marched  for  Fohmd,  and  the  soldiers 
very  quickly  regained  their  strength 
and  vigour. 

On  the  2nd  of  December  the  Em- 
peror inaugurated  the  Polish  campaign 
by  a  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of 
his  Majesty*s  coronation,  and  of  the 
day  of  Austerlitz,  announcing  that  the 
Russians,  whom  they  had  beaten  that 
day  twelve  months,  were  now  before 
them  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vis- 
tula. At  the  same  time  he  instituted, 
by  a  solemn  decree,  the  Temple  of 
Glory,  ordering  it  to  be  built  on  the 
site  of  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine 
at  Paris.  These  proceedings  made  a 
lively  impression  upon  the  soldiers, 
and,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  the  ra- 

?id  re-establishment  of  their  health. 
'hey  occasioned  no  less  sensation 
among  the  Poles.  Those  worthy  de- 
scendants of  the  Sarmatians  flocked 
from  all  quarters  to  supplicate  the 
French  monarch  to  take  the  nation  un- 
der his  protection,  and  to  give  it  a 
chief.  The  march  from  Posen  to  Puls- 
tusk  and  back  to  Warsaw,  accomplish, 
ed  by  the  Imperial  Guard  in  nineteen 
days,  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty. 
In  many  parts  the  men  marched 
through  thick  mud,  reaching  to  their 
waists  and  to  the  bellies  of  the  horses ; 
yet  the  field  hospital  kept  its  place,  and 
the  light  spring-wagons,  on  two 
^wheels,  were  found  to  work  better  than 
four-wheeled  carriages,  or  even  bat- 
horses.  The  sick  list  grew  larger  ac- 
cordingly, a  circumstance  which  Larrey 
turned  to  advantage,  by  devoting  one 
day  in  each  week  to  a  clinical  con- 
ference at  his  hospital  at  Warsaw, 
where  he  was  about  to  open  a  com- 
plete course  of  military  surgery,  when  the 
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trumpet  again  sounded,  and,  on  1st  of 
February,  1807,  he  was  obliged  to 
follow  the  army.  There  was  about 
three  feet  of  snow  on  the  ground,  and 
the  thermometer  was  six  or  seven  de- 
grees below  zero  R.  when  they  lefl 
Warsaw.  At  the  battle  of Eylau,  fought 
on  the  7th  of  the  same  month, 
Larrey,  being  the  only  Inspector- 
General  present,  had  the  direction  of 
the  medical  service  ;  and  his  account 
of  his  work  is  truly  terrible.  The 
army  bivouaced  on  the  night  of  the 
6th;  the  thermometer  that  morning 
having  fallen  to  thirteen  or  fourteen 
degrees  below  zero.  The  field  hospi- 
tal was  in  open  bams,  from  the 
roof  of  which  the  straw  had  been 
taken  for  the  use  of  the  horses.  The 
wounded  were  laid  upon  the  refuse  of 
this  straw,  covered  with  snow.  The 
cold  was  so  extreme  that  the  instru- 
ments often  fell  from  the  hands  of  the 
assistants.  Larrey  happily  retained  a 
supernatural  strength,  excited,  no 
doubt,  by  the  grand  interest  with 
which  those  honourable  victims  in. 
spired  him.  "The  ardent  desire,"  he 
continues,  *'  that  we  felt  to  save  the 
lives  of  these  brave  men  made  us  per- 
severe. The  night  arrived,  and  we 
had  not  had  had  a  moment's  time  to  sa- 
tisfy the  wants  of  nature.  And  in  the 
midst  of  what  torturing  scenes  had  we » 
to  discharge  our  sad,  but  useful  dutyl 
While  I  operated  I  heard  my  services 
called  for  from  all  sides,  with  the  most 
pressing  entreaties.  It  is  true  that 
the  moans  of  these  intrepid  soldiers 
were  succeeded,  after  the  operations, 
by  a  prodigious  calm  and  a  sort  of  in- 
ternal satisfaction,  which  they  ex- 
{)ressed  by  demonstrations  of  the  most 
ively  gratitude.  They  no  -longer 
seemed  to  be  occupied  by  their  per- 
sonal sufferings ;  they  prayed  for  the 
preservation  of  our  Emperor,  and  the 
success  of  our  arms."  It  was  upon 
this  occasion  that  the  alarm  was  given, 
by  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  to  which 
we  adverted  in  a  previous  page.  It 
was  quieted  by  a  successful  charge  of 
the  cavalry  of  the  guard,  made  in  the 
midst  of  whirlwinds  of  the  thickest 
snow.  All  the  severe  wounds  of  the 
guards,  and  most  of  those  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  army,  were  dressed  within  the 
first  twelve  hours,  and  then  only  had  the 
medical  officers  a  moment  of  rest. 
'*  We  passed  the  night,"  says  Larrey, 
**  on  the  frozen  snow,  around  our  bi- 
vouac fires.    Never  did  I  pass  through 
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a  day  so  painful ;  never  was  mj  soul 
80  deeply  moved.  I  could  not  restrain 
my  tears  even  when  I  strove  to  sustain 
tte  courage  of  my  wounded."  Ano- 
ther of  Larrey*s  canons  of  military 
surgery  ruled  the  proceedings  of  the 
ensuing  day:  the  wounded  were  all 
removed  —  the  worst  cases  to  Eyhiu, 
the  remainder  a  distance  of  fifty-five 
leagues,  to  Inowraklaw,  beyond  the 
Vistula.  Prompt  evacuations  of  the 
wounded,  upon  the  bases  of  military 
operations,  Larrey  considers  to  be  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  prevent  the  epi- 
demics that  always  attend  the  crowd- 
ing of  a  multitude  of  sick  into  one 
place,  and  also  to  be  useful  in  raising 
the  spirits  of  the  men,  and  highly 
beneficial  as  regards  tlie  efiects  of  mo- 
tion upon  the  wounds,  which  heal  bet- 
ter even  T^rhen  it  is  somewhat  rough. 
The  results  justified  the  theory  upon 
this  occasion  as  upon  many  others; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
operation  demanded  much  care  and 
forethought  on  the  part  of  those  who 
conducted  \i.  The  Assistant-Surgcon- 
in-Chief,  Paulet,  was  ordered  to  re- 
pair immediately  from  Warsaw  to 
Inowraklaw,  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  for  the  receptiop  of  the 
convoys,  each  of  which  was  accom- 
panied by  a  sufficient  number  of*  medi- 
cal oflicers,  sub- officers,  and  hospital 
men.  Their  quarters  and  soup  were 
inade  ready  for  them,  at  each  station, 
by  sub-officers,  who  marched  in  ad- 
vance ;  and  M.  le  Commissaire  Or- 
dohnateur  t)uf6ur  displayed  a  zeal  and 
activity  in  all  those  administrative  ope- 
rations that  entitled  him  to  the  grati- 
tude of  the  troops.  The  services  of 
Larrey  and  Percy  in  this  battle  were 
rewarded  by  crosses  of  Commanders  of 
the  Legion  of*  Honour,  and  the  rank 
of  Chevalier  was  conferred  on  many  of 
their  subordinates. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  winter, 
the  health  of  the  army  was  preserved 
by  repeated  evacuations  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  from  hospital  to  hospital, 
as  far  as  Thorn  and  other  towns  on 
the  lefl  bank  of  the  Vistula ;  the  snow 
and  rigorous  cold  contributing  mate- 
rially to  the  desired  result.  When  the 
weather  began  to  grow  warmer,  the 
same  end  was  obtained  by  moving  the 
troops  from  cantonments  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  lakes  and  marshes,  which 
promised  to  be  unhealthy,  and  by  hut- 
ting them  on  an  elevated  plateau. 
The  operation  gave  the  soldiers  salutary 


exercise.  They  began  to  take  pride 
in  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  their 
huts.  Every  soldier  seemed  suddenly 
to  acquire  the  talents  of  the  architect, 
the  joiner,  and  the  mason,  and  the  sick 
list  rapidly  fell  to  zero.  At  the  end  of 
another  brilliant  day  at  Friedland, 
more  then  six  thousand  Russians  lay 
dead  upon  the  field ;  and  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  was  initiated  at  an  interview  be- 
tween the  Emperor,  the  Czar,  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  held  in  a  glazed 
chamber  erected  upon  a  pontoon  in 
the  centre  of  the  river.  Larrey  was 
charmed  with  the  tableau.  The  two 
armies  were  drawn  out  in  order  of  bat- 
tle upon  the  opposite  banks ;  their 
varied  uniforms,  the  view  of  the  pontoon 
whereon  the  three  monarchs  confer- 
red, accompanied  by  their  great  officers, 
at  some  distance  ;  the  strong  castle  of 
the  Teutonic  knights,  right  opposite 
the  pontoon,  formed  a  picture  the 
mostanimated  and  interesting.  Larrey, 
as  was  his  wont,  lost  no  time  in  examin- 
ing the  enemy's  camp,  in  which  he  was 
surprised  to  find  Ualmucks  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  and  darts,  with 
the  former  of  which  they  were  able  to 
kill  a  bird  at  a  very  great  distance. 
"  We  had  not,"  he  adds,  with  a  sort 
of  gentle  regret,  "  any  of  our  troops 
wounded  by  this  species  of  arm.*' 

On  his  return  to  Paris  through  Jena, 
the  professors  of  that  university  re- 
ceived Larrey  with  all  the  honours, 
conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor in  Medicine.  The  Em|>eror  at  tlie 
same  time  proceeded  to  Milan,  to  be 
crowned  King  of  Italy,  upon  which 
occasion  he  remembered  the  Surgeon- 
in-Chief  of  his  guard,  and  conferred 
upon  him  the  honourable  distinction 
of  Chevalier  of  the  Iron  Crown. 

Larrey's  service  in  Spain  was  began 
with  a  general  inspection  and  reforma- 
tion of  the  medical  department,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  school  of  mili- 
tary surgery  at  Madrid.  With  the 
former  duty  he  was  specially  charged 
by  the  Government,  and  he  proceeded 
to  execute  it  by  associating  with  him;, 
self  a  board  formed  of  the  principal 
medical  ofiicers,  which  sat  three  times 
a- week,  and  framed  regulations  for  the 
department  in  all  its  branches.  In  an 
insurrection  at  Madrid  be  had  a  nar- 
row escape  with  his  life.  He  was  re- 
peatedly fired  at  in  riding  through  a 
crowd  of  the  insurgents,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  hospital  was  obliged  to  arm 
his  surgeons  and  the  conTalesoentt  ftor 
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its  defence.  He  obviously  dwells  with 
but  little  pleasure  upon  this  portion  of 
his  autobiography,  which  closed  early 
in  1809,  in  his  seizure  with  a  fever  that 
nearly  proved  fatal.  The  arrival  of 
the  Emperor  at  Vittoria  did,  indeed, 
rouse  him  a  little,  and  he  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction  of  tryinor  a  new  mode  of  cure 
upon  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
tebello,  but  it  is  plain  that  his  chateaux 
d'JSspagne  were  by  no  means  pleasant 
places  in  his  memory. 

In  April   1809,  Larrey  again   left 
Paris  to  join  the  imperial  guard  in  Ba- 
varia, and  after  a  rapid  march,  be  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Kmperor 
enter  the  castle  of  Schocnbrun.     He 
was  received  by  Napoleon  with  kind- 
ness, and  his  Majesty  ordered  him  to 
prepare  his   ambulances  for  another 
campaign.    They  were  in  no  long  time 
brought  into   use  at   Esslingen    and 
Wagram,  after  the  former  of  which 
the  wounded  collected  in  the  isle  of 
Lobau  suffered  much  from  a  **  grand 
penury "    of   commissariat    supplies. 
An  excellent  soup  was,  however,  made 
of  horse-flesh,  and  seasoned  with  gun- 
powder,  the  latter  of  which,  we  are 
assured,  did  not,  as  might  be  supposed, 
impart  its  black  colour  to  the  broth, 
which  was  clarified  in  the  process  of 
cooking.      At  Wagram  there  was  a 
large  number  of  wounded,  the  most  of 
them  fortement  maltraites  par  le  canon  ; 
but  they  were  all  taken  care   of  so 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Napoleon, 
that  he  rewarded  Larrey  with  the  title 
of  Baron  of  the  Empire,  and  a  dotation 
of  five  thousand  francs  a-year — temoig- 
nage  eclatant  of  his  munificence,  and 
of  his  anxiety  to  recompense  all  kinds 
of  service  rendered  to  the  State. 

Our  Baron  had  now  passed  twenty 
years  in  war,  and  hoping  to  be  permit- 
ted to  enjoy  a  season  of  rest  under  his 
laurels,  he  set  to  work  at  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  memoirs,  which  be  had 
scarcely  completed,  when  he  was  again 
disturbed.  On  the  l*2th  of  Februarv, 
1812,  he  was  appointed  Surgeou-in- 
Chief  of  the  grand  army ;  and  arriving 
at  head-quarters  at  Mayence,  he  im- 
mediately took  instructions  from  the 
Intendant-General,  M.  I'Ordonnateur 
Joinville,  for  the  organisation  of  his 
department.  The  destination  of  the 
expedition  was  not  known,  but  it  was 
generally  thought  that  it  would  em- 
bark on  the  Baltic,  for  England,  or 
some  other  more  distant  country.  At 
Magdeburg,  Desgeoettes,  also  now  a 


Baron,  and  Larrey,  formed  a  base  for 
their  hospital  line;  and  at  Berlin,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  2nd  of  April,  Lar- 
rey collected  all  the  surgeons  of  the 
army,  whom  he  classed,  and  distribut- 
ed ;  and  opened  for  them  a  course  of 
military  surgery,  during  which  he  ex- 
ercised theui  in   the   performance   of 
operations.      Six  divisions   of  ambu^ 
lances  volantes   were     formed,    with 
eight  medical  officers  in  each,  and  each 
surgeon-major  daily  exercised  his  di- 
vision in  the  performance  of  operations, 
and  the  application  of  bandages.     The 
greatest  emulation  and  the  most  exact 
discipline  reigned  amongst  all  the  sur- 
geons.    On  the  iOth  of  May,  they  ar- 
rived at  Posen,  bein^  still  ignorant  of 
their  destination,  and  a  few  days  of  re- 
pose were  again  taken  advantage  of  to 
exercise  the  medical  staff.    There  were 
by  this  time  no  less  than  400,000  men, 
of  nine  or  ten  dijSerent  nations,  col- 
lected together  in   the  grand  army. 
At  Thorn,  on  the  2nd  of  June,  all  the 
authorities  were  classed  into  particular 
boards.     Larrey  was  a  member  of  the 
great  council    of  hospitals.      Having 
received  the  advice  of  these  boards 
upon  the  several  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice which  they  represented.  Napoleon 
told  his  secret,  in  an  order  of  the  day, 
in  which  he   traced   out  the  line  of 
march,  and  the  precautions  necessary 
for  a  safe  and  rapid  passage  of  the  de- 
serts to  be  traversed  on  the  march  to 
Russia.     At  Wilna,  the  medical  chiefs 
made  hospital  provision  for  six  thou- 
sand  patients ;  and  there  Larrey,  in- 
vited officially  to  the  levee  of  the  "  su- 
preme chief,"   was  ordered  to  attend 
a  grand  review  with  his    ambulances 
volantes.       This   was   to   have   taken 
place  on  the  10th  of  July,  but  the  de- 
si;;n  was  frustrated  by  a  sudden  storm. 
When  the  trumpet  announced  the  ar- 
rival of  the  chief  on  the  ground,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  peals  of  the 
loudest  thunder  began,  and  continued 
without  intermission,  accompanied  by 
violent  hail,  until  Napoleon  and  his 
stair  were  driven  from  the  field.     The 
lines  were  broken,  the  greater  part  of 
the  horsemen  were  forced  to  dismount, . 
and  frightened  horses  were  rushing  in 
all  directions  against  each  other.     "I 
had  never  seen  so  frightful  a  tempest. 
Was  it  the  evil  omen  of  the  calami, 
ties  that  awaited  us?"     At  Witpsk, 
a  considerable  battle  was  fought ;  and 
there  the  sufferings,  which  subsequent- 
ly reached  so  unparalleled  a  height,  be- 
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gan.  The  surgeons  were  obliged  to 
use  their  shirts  tor  the  first  dressing  of 
the  wounded;  and  the  misery  of  the 
dbabled  Russians,  who  had  been  aban- 
doned  or  forgotten,  was  extreme.  Four 
hospitals  were  established  at  Witpsk. 
At  Smolensko,  where  the  grand  army 
had  1,200  killed,  and  6,000  wounded, 
the  appropriate  penalty  of  its  grandeur 
became  still  more  galling.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  use  the  records  found  in  the 
Archives  for  dressings ;  the  paper  was 
employed  for  bandages,  the  parchment 
for  splints,  tow  and  the  down  of  the 
birch-tree  served  for  lint.  Forced  to 
*' imagine  the  means**  of  snpplj-ing 
their  wants,  they  bedded  the  sick  upon 
heaps  of  paper.  Each  town  they  ap- 
proached was  enveloped  in  flames ; 
the  rain  descended  upon  them  in  tor- 
rents ;  yet,  *'  drawn  on  by  an  in- 
vincible power,  lulled  by  vain  hopes  of 
peace,"  they  continued  to  advance. 
At  length  the  Russians  made  a  stand 
at  the  Moskowa;  and  Larrey.  to  his  in. 
finite  consternation,  was  noticed  by 
the  supreme  chief  to  prepare  for  a 
great  battle.  Obliged  to  provide  for 
the  can*  of  10,000  sick  and  wounded 
at  Smolensko,  he  had  left  almost  all 
his  surgeons  there,  and  the  hospital 
wagons  were  still  in  the  rear.  Ho 
was  not,  however,  the  man  to  despair  ; 
and  accordingly  he  8olicite<l  an  order 
of  the  day,  to  place  at  his  dii)Osal  all 
the  regimental  surgeons,  excepting  the 
Burgeon-major  and  two  assistants  for 
each  corps  ot'infantry,  and  the  surgeon- 
major  and  one  assistant]  for  each  re- 
giment of  cavalry.  This  mcajjure  gave 
him  a  stafl' of  forty- five  surgeons;  and 
a  delay  of  a  fitw  hours  having  given 
time  tor  the  wagons  to  arrive,  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  finding  that  he  was  in 
some  desree  able  to  take  liis  part  in 
the  events  of  the  day  that  was  coming. 
After  a  march  of  thirty-six  hours,  the 
grand  army  found  itself  in  presence  of 
the  enemy,  on  the  5th  of  Sei)teml)<jr, 
and  that  dav,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
aflern»>on,  the  battle  of  Mosai^k  (Ho- 
ro<lino)  was  begun.  On  thoGtIi,  there 
was  a  lull,  and  thirl v-six  sur;'eons 
having  joined  the  stall*,  Larrey  pro- 
ceeded to  form  his  field-hospitals.  The 
jK)siti(.n  of  those  of  the  head-rjuarters 
and  of  the  guard  had  been  pointed  out 
by  Napoleon  himself;  and  before  tak- 
ing liis  place,  the  Haron  ro<le  through 
the  line  to  fiive  his  inKtructiouji  at  the 
field-hospitals  of  the  corps  and  divi- 
•ions.    On  the  7th  September,  at  the 


rising  of  the  son,  that  terrible  day  be- 
gan. It  endured  lor  fifteen  hours,  dur- 
ing which  more  than  2,000  pieces  of 
artillerj'  were  at  once  engaged.  The 
wounded  of  the  grand  army  amounted 
to  9,500  men  ;  the  Russian  loss  was 
estimated  at  more  than  20,000.  Owing 
to  the  deficiency  of  superior  medi- 
cal oflicers,  Larrey  himself  was  obliged 
to  perform  about  200  amputations  in 
the  first  twenty-four  hours,  and  that 
in  despite  of  a  bitter  northerly  blast» 
which  rendered  it  very  difficult  to  keep 
the  wax  torches  lighted  during  the 
night.  Over  the  horrors  of  Moscow, 
and  of  the  retreat,  we  must  not  linger. 
Larrey  lived  and  worked  through  them 
all,  bravely  struggling  in  vain  eflbrta 
to  do  his  duty,  even  long  afUT  the 
disorganisation  of  the  army  had  un- 
mistakably commenced.  Death  ap- 
proached him  in  every  shape.  At 
Dorogobouje,  he  barely  escaped  with 
life  from  the  fiames  of  a  burning  hos- 
pital, in  which  many  [victims  perished. 
\Vhile  his  comrades  sank  under  the  in- 
fiuence  of  cold,  in  which  Reaumur's 
thermometer  fell  to  19**  below  zero, 
the  Baron,  always  marching  on  foot, 
and  careful  never  to  approach  a  fire, 
escaped.  Hunger  and  the  sword  of 
the  enemy  felled  thousands  around 
him  ;  vet'he  held  on,  to  be  amply  re- 
warded, at  the  passage  of  the  Beresina, 
by  a  touching  proof  that  the  misery  of 
that  wretched  crowd  of  fugitives  had 
not  deadened  their  sense  of  honour  and 
gratitude.  After  the  guard  and  the 
first  and  fourth  corps  had  passed  the 
river,  one  of  the  temporary  bridges 
broke  down  under  the  weight  of  some 
heavy  guns,  and  at  the  same  moment 
Wittgenstein's  coq)s  of  Russians  at- 
tacked the  rear. guard,  and  poured  a 
heavy  fire  of  shot  and  shell  upon  the 
immen«K)  crowd  pressinjj  in  disorder  to- 
wanls  the  remaining  bridge.  Soldiers, 
camp-followers,  women  and  children, 
were  crushed  together  in  a  confused 
mass,  with  wagons,  guns,  and  horses, 
or  fbix'e<l  into  tlie  water.  Larrey  had 
repassetl  the  second  bridge,  to  seek 
some  cases  of  instruments  of  surgery, 
of  which  he  had  great  nce«l  for  the 
wounded.  It,  too,  broke  down ;  and 
in  his  attempt  to  return  he  was  at  the 

Eoint  of  jMTishing  in  the  crowd,  when, 
c  says,  "  happily  I  was  recognised  ; 
instantly  every  one  lia>tcncd  to  favour 
my  eflorts;  passtMl  by  the  soldiers  from 
hand  to  hand,  I  found  myself,  to  vkj 
great  surprise,  in  a  few  momentf  on 
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the  bridge.  This  proof  they  gave  me 
of  their  attachment,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, soon  made  me  forget  both 
the  dangers  I  had  incurred,  and  the 
loss  I  had  sustained." 

Larrey  served  through  the  campaigns 
of  1813-14,  and  was  present  at  the 
great  battles  in  Saxony,  and  in  the  re- 
treat  from  Leipzig,  lie  took  part  also 
in  the  operations  in  France,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  capitulation  of  Paris, 
taking  leave  of  his  great  master,  though 
not  finally,  at  Fontainebleau.  On  that 
occasion,  he  proffered  to  his  Majesty 
to  accompany  him  into  exile ;  but  he 
declined  the  offer,  saying,  *<  You  be- 
long to  the  army,  you  oup^ht  to  follow 
it ;  it  is  not  without  regret  I  part  from 
you,  M.  Larrey."  Master  and  man 
were  true  to  their  nature  to  the  last; 
and  many  incidents  strongly  charac- 
teristic of  the  great  captain  and  the 
great  soldier-surgeon  might  be  cited 
from  the  narrative  of  this  period  of  the 
decline  of  their  fortunes.  I  or  two  traits 
we  must  make  room. 

On  the  halt  of  the  head- quarters  in 
Dresden,  in  the  summer  of  1813,  Lar- 
rey, as  usual,  opened  a  course  of  prac- 
tical surgery ;  and  the  chief  of  the 
army,  amid  the  perils  and  the  gloom  of 
that  crisis  of  his  fate,  showed  that  he 
did  not  forget  the  minute  details  of  the 
duties  of  a  general.  "  Satislicd  (savs 
Larrey)  with  the  services  of  our  light 
field-hospitals,  although  very  in  com. 
plete,  and  wishing  to  give  militarpr 
surgeons  an  honourable  existence,  his 
Majesty  ordered  a  board,  composed  of 
MM.  the  Intendant- General,  the  Or- 
donnateur-in-Chief,  and  the  Sur^eon- 
in-Chiefofthearmy,  to  examine,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  minister.  Count 
Dara,  a  project  of  law  relative  to  a 
corps  of  military  surgeons,  to  be  organ- 
ised  upon  the  model  of  the  corps  of 
engineers."  The  other  incident  is  cu- 
rious in  many  respects ;  it  tells  both 
well  and  ill  for  the  general ;  but  it  ex< 
hibits  the  soldier-surgeon  in  the  fairest 
phase  of  his  honourable  position  —  the 
loyal,  true,  and  fearless  protector  of 
his  comrades  in  their  sorest  need.  In 
order  to  diminish  in  the  eyes  of  Napo- 
leon  the  considerable  number  of  the 
wounded  at  the  buttles  of  Lutzcn, 
Bautzen,  and  Wurchen,  certain  per- 
sons accustomed  to  disguise  the  truth, 
made  him  believe  that  many  of  these 
men  had  been  mutilated  by  themselves 
in  order  to  escape  service.  In  conse- 
quence of  theie   representations!  all 


those  wounded  in  the  fingers  or  hands 
were  collected  into  an  intrenched 
camp,  near  Dresden,  to  the  number  of 
nearly  3,000.  Larrey  was  questioned 
by  Bonaparte  himself  as  to  whether  it 
was  possible  to  discriminate  between 
self-infiicted  and  other  wounds ;  to 
which  he  replied  in  the  negative. 
Some  of  his  colleagues  took  a  diffe* 
rent  view ;  his  opinion  did  not  prevail, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  preside  over  a 
surgical  jury,  charged  with  the  task  of 
pointing  out  the  self-mutilators,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  handed  over 
to  the  provost.marshal.  Besides  Lar- 
rey, the  jury  consisted  of  Eve,  princi- 
pal surgeon,  chevalier  of  many  orders ; 
Charmes,  surgeon-major,  chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  ;  Thcbaut,  sur- 
geon-major of  hospitals ;  and  Becoeur, 
surgeon- major  ot  ambulances.  To 
their  eternal  honour,  they  agreed  with 
their  president,  and  acquittecl  by  their 
report,  2,632  soldiers. 

M.  Brcschet,  in  his  funeral  oration 
upon  Larrey,  tells  us  the  sequel  of  the 
story.  On  the  night  upon  which  he 
tendered  the  report  of  the  jury  to  the 
Emperor,  the  Baron,  knowing  it  would 
be  distasteful,  fully  expected  his  dis- 
missal ;  he  received,  however,  by  the 
hands  of  Baron  Fain,  a  letter  from 
Bonaparte,  praising  his  noble  conduct^ 
and  bestowing  on  him  an  annual  pen- 
sion of  3,000  francs  from  his  privy 
purse.  **  A  sovereign  (said  he)  is  in- 
deed fortunate  in  having  a  servant  like 
you." 

It  was  not  until  1817  that  Lar- 
rey recovered  spirits  to  continue  his 
memoirs,  and  even  then  he  said  not  a 
word  about  the  disastrous  day  of  Wa- 
terloo, his  repugnance  to  speak  of 
which  was  not  overcome  until  1841, 
when  he  published  a  fifth  volume  of 
his  autobiography.  He  had  then  com- 
pleted fifiy- three  years  of  public  ser- 
vice, and  served  in  twenty-six  (five  of 
them  counting  double)  ctimpaigns. 
One  of  the  first  of  the  Emperor's  ciU^s 
(he  tells  us),  on  his  return  to  the  Tuiie- 
ries  from  Elba,  was  to  send  for  him; 
and  Napoleon  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
attached  considerable  importance  to 
the  securing  of  his  services.  At  the 
public  distribution  of  the  new  tri-co- 
lour  flags  to  the  deputies  of  the  depart- 
ments, the  presentation  of  that  des- 
tined for  the  department  of  the  Ilautes 
Pyrenees  was  entrusted  to  Larrey. 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  I 
am  pleaded  to  be  able  to  give  you  this 
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by  the  hands  of  your   fellow-country- 
man, Larrey,  who  honours  humanity  by 
his  disinterestedness  and  his  courage." 
The  Baron  does  not  appear  to  have 
desired    another   campaign,    and    his 
colleague,  Percy,  pressed  for,  and  ob- 
tained  the  appointment  of  first  sur. 
geon  of  the  grand  army ;  but  at  the 
&st  moment.  Count    Drouot    having 
brought  him  a  request  from  the  Empe- 
ror that  he  would  serve  near  his  per- 
son and  direct  the  field-hospitals  of  the 
guard,  he  complied.     Leaving  Paris, 
on  the  9th  of  June,  1815,  his  thoughts 
were  darkened  by  a  bad  omen.     In  a 
field  of  corn,  by  the  road- side,  he  saw 
the  body   of  a  grenadier  of  the  guard 
lying  with  the  brains  blown  out,  ob- 
viously by  the   sohlier*s    own   hand. 
The  omen  was  justified  by  the  sequel 
of  Larrey 's  own  fiite.     He  performed 
many  operations  on  the  day  of  Water- 
loo, and  continued  his  labours  until  the 
English  cavalry  charged  up  to  his  field- 
hospital,  and  the  daylight  failed,  when 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  follow  the 
advice  which  the  Emperor  sent  to  him 
by  an  aid.de. camp,  to  make  for  the 
frontier    by     a   certain     cross-road. 
Scarcely  had  they  proceeded  a  league 
or  two,  when  their  retreat  was  cut  off 
by  a  body  of  Prussian  lancers.     "  I 
marched,"  he  says,  "  at  the  head  of 
my  little  company,  and  in  the  persua- 
sion that  our  enemies  were  not  nume- 
rous, I  did  not  hesitate  to  force  a  pas- 
sage,  sword  in  hand.     Having  fired 
both  my  pistols   upon    the  horsemen 
who  stopped  our  way,  I  made  a  lane, 
through    which   my   companions  and 
my   servant  passed  at  full  gallop,   but 
my  horse,    wounded   by  a  ball,   fell, 
and,  at  the  same  moment,  I  received 
a  double  sabre  cut  on  the  head  and  left 
shoulder,  which  brought  me  senseless 
to  the  ground."     The   Prussians   left 
him,  to   follow   his   companions,  and 
shortly  afterwards,   having  recovered 
from  his  faint,  he  mounted  his  horse, 
which  had  also  regained  its  feet,  and 
ridinji  through  some  corn-fields,  found 
himself  near  the  banks  of  the  Sambre 
at  break  of  day.     There  he  again  en- 
countered the  Prussians,  and,  all  bra- 
very being  usoles?,  he  surrendered.  In 
spite  of  his  submission,  he  was  pitilessly 
disarmed  and  stripped ;  the  officers  di- 
vided the  contents  of  bis  purse,  some 
forty  Napoleons,    among  themselves; 
they  took  his  arms,  ring,   and  watch, 
and,  owing  to  his  height  and  his  grey 
greatcoat,  mistaking  him  for  the  Em- 


?eror,  they  brought  him  before  the 
Russian  commander  of  the  advanced 
guard.     By  him  he  was  sent,  with  his 
hands  tied,  to  another  general  of  higher 
rank,  who,  in  a  sudden  access  of  rage, 
and  believing  him  to  be  Napoleon,  de- 
termined to  shoot  him.     There  was 
fortunately  no  bandage  at    hand  to 
cover  his  eyes,   and  a   surgeon,  who 
was  ordered  to  apply  a  piece  of  sticking- 
plaster  for  that  purpose,  recognised  m 
the  forlorn  prisoner,  his  former  teacher 
at  Berlin.      The    proceedings  faire 
passer  par  les  armes  were  thereupon 
suspended  ;  and  the  poor  Bat-on,  his 
hands  tied  behind  his  back,  his  head 
covered  with  bloody  rags,  his  feet  bare, 
and  scarcely  covered  by  his  greatcoat 
and    pantaloons,  was  brought  before 
General  Bulow,  and  subsequently  sent 
on  to  Blucher.     The  grim  old  marshal 
received   him  kindly,   asked  him    to 
breakfast,  and  having  presented  him 
with  twelve  gold  Fredericks,  he  sent 
him,  in  charge  of  one  of  his  aids-de- 
camp,  to  Louvain.  Bread  thrown  upon 
the  waters  was  here,  after  knany  days, 
found.       Blucher's     son,     grievously 
wounded  and  a  prisoner,  had    been 
tended  by  Lairey  afler  one    of  the 
battles  of*^  the  campaign  of   Austria. 
At  Louvain    the   aid-de-camp    asked 
merely    for    a  billet   for  a  wounded 
Frenchman,  whose  name  he  could  not 
tell ;  and  Larrey,  quartered  upon  a  poor 
woman,  who  had  scarcely  wherewithal 
to  sustain  herself  and  her  children, 
obtained  with  difiiculty,  in  exchange 
for  one  of  Blucher's  gold  pieces,  some 
onion  soup,  and  the  favour  of  having 
a  young  surgeon  to  dress  his  wounds. 
'•ShorUy  after,"    he  continues,    **1 
saw  a  young  medical  officer  come  in 
and  prepare  to  fulfil  his  mission,  when 
suddenly  he  exclaimed,  'You  are  Baron 
Larrey,'  and  scarcely  had  I  replied, 
before  he  rushed  down  the  stairs  and 
disappeared  without  uttering  a  word." 
All  was  soon  set  right,  the  young  sur- 
geon  shortly  returned  with  a  municipal 
olfi  er,  and  the  Baron  was  forthwith 
co^nfortably  lodged  in  the  house  of  a 
celebrated  advocate,  M.  Yonk,  from 
whom  he  received  the  utmost  kindness. 
To  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  Bour- 
bons, they  visited  upon  Larrey  their 
vengeance  against  the  master  to  whom 
he  was  so  devoted.     He  was  deprived 
of  bis  office  of  Inspector-General   of 
tho  medical    department.     His  pen 
sions  were  stopped,  and  he  was  only 
saffered  to  retain  his  place  as  smigeon 
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of  the  Hospital  of  the  Royal  Guard, 
because  it  was  not  thought  altogether 
safe  to  provoke  that  body  by  the  sepa- 
ration  from   them   of   a  comrade   in 
whom  they  had  the  greatest  confidence. 
His  family  were  plunged  into  debt  by 
the  quartering  of  foreign  soldiers  in  his 
house ;  his  ruin  was  all  but  complete. 
Brought  thus  low,  Larrey  was  invited 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  was 
offered  service,  with  honours  and  high 
emoluments,  by  the  Emperor  of  Ilus- 
^ia,  was  solicited  by  Don  Pedro  to  take 
the  direction  of  the  medical  department 
pf  the  army  of  Brazil ;  "  but  I  felt," 
he  touchingly  says,  **that  I  owed  a 
sacrifice  to  my  country.     The  soldiers 
were  the  same,  and  my  solicitude  for 
them  could  not  change."    Times,  how- 
ever, gradually  grew  better.     Even  the 
Bourbons  relaxed  their  stupid  enmity ; 
and  the  three  days  of  1830  were  grand 
days   for  Larrey.     They  supplied  an 
occasion  for  the  confession  of  his  faith 
as  a  true  soldier- surgeon,  and  for  an 
energetic  practice  in  accordance  with 
it.     "  The  duty  of  a  surgeon-in-cbief 
of  an  army  ought  not,"  he  says,  **to 
be  limited    to   the   mere   dressing  of 
)irounds;  he  ought  not  to   hold  back 
from  any  measure  for  their  protection 
and  security  against  all  manner  of  hos- 
tile aggression.  It  was  to  accomplish  this 
difficult  task  that,  on  the  third  day  of 
the   fighting,   I  did   not   hesitate   to 
throw  myself  into  the  midst  of  five  or 
six  thousand  assailants  on  the  point  of 
breaking  into  the  asylum  of  the  sick, 
and  threatening  them  with  death.     A 
short  and   firm   address   stopped  this 
Ifiwless  band,  which   dispersed    when 
the  arms  of  the  wounded  soldiers  were 
given  up  to  them,"     For  his  conduct 
upon  this  occasion,   and   in   conside- 
ration of  his  services,  as  member  of  a 
Commission  appointed  to  examine  the 
citizens   wounded    during    the    three 
days,  Larrey  received  the  decoration  of 
July  from  the  hands  of  Louis  Philippe. 
The   remainder  of  the   life  of  the 
worthy  Baron  was  passed  in  honour 
fi.nd  activity.     His  services  were  asked 
for  and  obtained  by  King  Leopold,  for 
the  purpose  of  organising  the  medical 
department  of  the  Belgian  army  on 
the  eve  of  the  war  of  separation  with 
Holland ;  in  return  for  which  he  was 
honoured  with  a  very  flattering  speech 
from  the  new-made  King,  and  a  pre- 
sent of  a  gold  snuff-box,   bearing  his 
Majesty's  cipher  set  in  brilliants.     On 
his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  reinstated 
\a  his  office  of  Medical   Inspector* 


General  of  thp  army;    and,  at  the 
special  request  of  Marshal  Jourdain> 
Governor  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides, 
he  was  appointed  Surgeon  -  in  -  Chi^ 
of  that  institution.     la  1832,  he  was 
named  by  the  Board  of  Health  as  one 
of  a  Commission  appointed  to  observe 
the  approaching  epidemic  cholera  in 
Poland  ;  but  the  Poles  being,  at  that 
time,  in  revolt  from  the  rule  of  their 
tyrants,   Larrey's  departure  with  the 
Commission  was  forbidden  by  the  m\. 
nister  of  war.    *«  It  would  be  thought," 
he  said,   "  that  one  of  the   chiefs  of 
Napoleon's  old  Guard  arrived  at  War- 
saw :  he  shall  not  go."    It  will  readily 
be  believed,  however,  that,  to  a  "vete- 
ran of  thirty-one  campaigns,  the  most 
honourable  repose   could  aiSbrd    but 
small  happiness.     Larrey  was  conti- 
nually in  motion.    In  order  to  dissipate 
the  melancholy  from  which  he  could 
scarcely  rouse  nimself  for  a  long  time 
after  tne  death  of  Napoleon,  he  made 
a  tour  through  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, accompanied  by  his  son.  Hippo- 
lyte,  in  the  year  1826,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  was  greatly  gratified  by 
the  kind  and  distinguished  reception 
everywhere  given  to  him.     Dublin  he 
found  to  be  a  beautiful  capital.     Ar- 
riving in  it  without  introductions,  hi^ 
Eresence  was  no  sooner  made  known, 
y  means  of  his  accidentally  meeting 
a  former  pupil,  the  late  learned  and 
respected  Dr.  West,  than  the  principal 
physicians  and  surgeons   hastened  to 
visit  him.     Nothing  could  equal  the 
considerate  and  kind  attentions  lavish- 
ed upon  him  by  those  estimable  Iris)i 
confreres  during  his  short  stay,  which 
was  further  rendered  agreeable  by  the 
politeness  of  the   Lord  Mayor,    who 
followed  him,  in  all  haste,  to  an  hospi- 
tal  he  was   visiting,   en  simple   habit 
bourgeois,  but,  nevertheless,  tilled  with 
the    intention    of   rdidering    to    the 
stranger    the    honours    accorded    to 
the    most    distinguished    personages. 
Truth,  however,   forbids   us    to   con- 
ceal  what   we  would  willingly  aVoid 
touching  upon,  that  the  Baron  was  not 
very  favourably  impressed  with   the 
charms  of    our    fair   countrywomen. 
There  is  a  very  sensible  difference  be- 
tween the  estimate  he  formed  of  the 
beauty  of  the  sexe  Anglais  as  he  saw 
it  in  Dublin,  and  as  he  remembered  it 
in  St.    John's,    Newfoundland,   some 
forty  years  before  —  a  lapse   of  time 
which,  we  may  venture  to  suggest,  does 
not  sharpen  the  perception  of  female 
loveliness.       At    Chatham   a   great 
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triumph  wns  prepared  for  Larrey, 
by  tbe  hospitable  attention  of  Sir  James 
M*Gregor,  in  procuring  for  him  a  spe- 
cial permission  to  visit  the  fort  and 
dockyard.  The  worthy  Governor  re- 
ceived him  with  all  the  marks  of  great 
distinction  and  unexpected  kindness  ; 
and  having  put  on  bis  General's  uni- 
form^ he  conducted  him  and  M.  Hip- 
polyte  through  the  workshops,  hos- 
pitals, and  shipping,  and  showed  him, 
without  reserve,  all  the  curiosities  of 
the  place.  In  the  hospital  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  whole  corps  of  military 
surgeons  en  grande  tenue ;  and  upon 
passing  through  the  gate  of  the  outer 
fortifications  he  was  saluted  with  full 
military  honours,  to  his  great  surprise 
and  very  sensible  emotion.  In  short,  this 
visit  was  one  of  those  remaining  for  ever 
engraved  upon  his  memory,  its  effect 
being  manifestly  heightened  by  the 
manner  of  its  closure  in  [a  splendid 
banquet,  at  which  the  principal  naval 
and  military  officers,  and  all  the  sur- 
geons of  both  services  attended  to  do 
him  honour,  and  where,  as  may  be 
imagined,  the  festivities  were  continued 
far  into  the  night,  and  many  a  toast 
was  pledged  to  the  health  of  the  sur- 
geon of  Napoleon. 

In  1834,  the  Baron,  a^ain  accom^ 
panied  by  his  son,  visited  Italy  ;  and, 
having  made  some  tours  of  duty  in 
France  in  the  subsequent  year,  he 
once  more  took  the  field,  joining  *'the 
young  and  bravo  army"  in  Africa, 
where  he  was  received  (as  we  are  told 
by  M.  Guyon)  with  enthusiastic  shouts 
by  everyone,  from  the  humblest  sol- 
dier to  the  liighest  officer.  This  was 
the  old  man's  last  campaign  ;  on  his 
return  from  it  he  died,  at  Lyons,  in 
1842.  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

**  Do  you  know  Larrcy  ?"  Napoleon 
asked  Dr.  Arnot,  at  St.  Helena.  "I 
only  know  him  %y  repute,*'  answered 
the  Doctor.  *'  \Vhat  a  brave  and  ho- 
nourable man  is  Larrey  !'*  exclaimed  tho 
Emperor ;  •'  what  zeal  he  showed  for 
the  army  in  Egypt,  whether  in  crossing 
the  desert,  or  after  the  affair  of  St. 
Jean  D'Acrc,  or  afterwards  in  Europe  I 
I  had  a  great  esteem  for  him,  that  ne- 
ver changed.  If  the  army  ever  raises 
a  column  to  gratitude,  they  should 
erect  it  to  Larrey."  These  sentiments 
Napoleon  vouched  in  his  last  will  by  a 
bfqui'st  of  100,000  francs  to  Larrey. 
"L'homme  le  plus  vertueux  quej'ai 
jamais  connue.** 

The  eminent  soldier- surgeon  whose 
career  and   character  we   have  thus 


rapidly  sketched,  was  a  genuine  growth 
of  the  military  system  of  the  Jb'rench 
Revolution.  Larrey  was  no  prodigy. 
His  understanding  was  manifestly  of 
the  common  fashion.  His  views  were 
neither  comprehensive  nor  profound. 
His  general  knowledge  was  not  exten- 
sive, nor  yet  exact.  The  stock  of  na- 
tural qualities  with  which  he  com- 
menced  life  comprised  a  robust  consti- 
tution and  extraordinary  mental  acti- 
vity, a  large  share  of  the  faculty  of 
order,  an  ardent  desire  for  distinction, 
and  a  kind  and  gentle  heart.  His  train- 
ing in  the  public  service  developed  out 
of  these  the  highest  military  virtue  — 
fidelity — and  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
military  talents,  the  capacity  for  orga- 
nisation. Larrey  was  ever  true  to  his 
standard,  tender  and  faithful  to  his 
comrades.  He  was  a  prudent  disci- 
plinarian, and  a  wise  and  ready  admi- 
nistrator.  This  manner  of  man  cannot^ 
surely,  be  considered  as  rare :  the  ma- 
jority of  men  arc,  we  rather  think,  bom 
with  the  endowments  (of  course,  in  vary- 
ing relative  proportions)  which  nature 
gave  to  Larrey  ;  and  out  of  them  the 
French  military  system  still  continues 
to  elaborate  an  useful  medical  staff.  It 
is  true  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
even  upon  this  the  blight  of  formalism 
has  fallen,  and  that  it  is  rapidly  sinking 
in  respectabiliiy  and  efficiency;  but 
that  it  has  been  more  successful  than 
our  own  we  must  concede,  if  we  do  not 
utterly  disbelieve  all  testimony  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  M.  Michel  Levy, 
the  chief  medical  officer  of  the  army  of 
the  Crimea,  and  his  colleagues,  have 
done  their  work.  Have  we  not  abun* 
dance  of  men  so  endowed  among  our* 
selves  ?  —  and  if  we  have,  why  have  we 
not  at  present  employed  in  or  over  the 
army  medical  department  a  competent 
soldier- surgeon  ?  We  venture  to  hope 
that  no  need  exists  for  proving  that.Great 
Britain  is  as  forward  in  medical  know- 
ledge and  practice  as  any  country  in 
the  world.  British  gentlemen  are 
surely  not  less  strong  of  body,  or  ac- 
tive and  orderly  in  mind,  or  kind  of 
heart  than  any  others.  If  it  were  ne- 
cessary to  prove  that  our  medical 
officers  are  at  this  day  gallant  and 
prompt  in  action,  we  might  refer  to 
the  timely  exploit  by  which  Assistant- 
Surgeon  Wilson,  at  a  most  critical 
moment,  restored  the  battle  at  Inker- 
mann.  If  we  desired  to  show  that 
they  are  not  free  from  even  an  inordi. 
nate  thirst  of  glory,  we  might  mention 
the  futile  self-sacrmceof  Dr.  Thompson 
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upon  the  deatb-laden  field  of  Alma.*  But 
surely  not  one  of  our  readers  will  de- 
mand proof  that  we  have  among  us  and 
in  our  army  as  good  material  for  soldier- 
surgeons  as  human  nature  at  the  pre- 
sent time  can  afford?  The  cause  of 
its  not  being  developed  into  the  right 
article  is,  in  all  respects,  analogous  with 
that  which  has  sent  the  British  private 
soldier  forth  to  fight,  untrained  in 
every  branch  of  his  profession,  and 
dependent  for  safety  only  upon  his 
own  personal  courage  and  strength; 
nay,  with  these  cramj^ed  and  bound  by 
the  most  stringent  moral  and  material 
fetters  which  official  folly  can  invent. 
In  truth,  the  apparent  object  of  our 
general  military  system  has  been  to 
bring  the  army  into  conformity  with 
the  material  development  characterise 
tic  of  the  age.  What  has  been  desired 
wasy  the  creation  of  a  machine  which 
should  do  the  work  of  men,  as  that  is 
done  by  the  threshing- mill,  the  steam- 
hammer,  or  the  spinning.jenny.  Indi- 
vidual intelligence  was  set  at  nought, 
or  to  be  compensated  for  by  an  eccen- 
trie  movement — for  the  point  of  mili- 
tary honour  was  to  be  substituted  a 
tell-tale.  But  the  practice  of  war 
demands  the  exercise  of  individual 
intelligence  in  the  humblest  individual 
engaged,  more  urgently  than  perhaps 
any  other  human  occupation,  except 
that  of  the  seaman.  The  exertion  of 
Brute  force  in  column  or  line,  is,  afler 
all,  but  the  rare  event  of  a  campaign. 
For  once  the  soldier  has  to  charge  or 
to  receive  the  enemy,  in  formation, 
there  are  ten  thousand  occasions  when 
he  ought  to  observe,  compare,  reflect, 
as  a  solitary  sentinel,  or.  associated 
with  a  handful  of  comrades  in  a  pic- 
quet ;  and  upon  his  individual  intelli- 
gence then  will  the  safety  of  the 
whole  army  often  depend.  Each  day, 
in  the  field  or  in  cantonments,  the  pri- 
vate soldier's  comfort,  health,  nay, 
often  his  existence,  must  turn  upon  his 
personal  stock  of  moral  and  physical 
knowledge,  upon  his  skill  in  many 
handicrafts.  We  need  not  illustrate 
these  truths  by  a  humiliating  com  pari, 
son  of  the  French  camp  before  Sebas- 


topol  with  our  own ;  it  is  enough  to 
point  to  the  notorious  fact,  that  a 
British  seaman,  in  public  or  private 
service,  will  live  and  jest  under  the 
influence  of  circumstances  which  would 
plunge  a  British  soldier  into  despair, 
or  bring 'him  to  a  premature  grave. 
The  sailor  endures  because  he  can 
cook,  splice  a  rope,  sling  a  hammock, 
and  do  a  score  of  other  common  things : 
the  soldier  being  unable  to  do  them, 
succumbs.  But  if  the  rank  and  file 
need  individual  intelligence,  surely  the 
medical  officer,  the  exercise  of  whose 
peculiar  art  is  altogether  dependent 
upon  personal  observation  and  judg- 
ment, requires  it  in  a  far  greater  de- 
gi'ee ;  yet  the  whole  object  of  the 
British  system  is  to  make  him,  too,  a 
mere  machine,  to  be  set  a-going  and 
worked  by  a  single  spring.  For  every 
act  of  the  military  surgeon's  official 
life  there  is  a  regulation,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  office  —  not  hospital  or  field—. 
work  he  is  required  to  perform,  is  such 
as  would  render  his  whole  life  one  of 
wearing  drudgery,  which  he  knows  to 
be  useless  in  itself,  and  preclusive  of  the 
possibility  of  his  giving  a  reasonable 
and  sufficient  attention  to  the  real 
duties  of  his  post.  Such  is  the  effect  in 
the  case  of  the  idler  and  eye-servant; 
such  would  be  the  effect  in  the  case  of 
the  zealous  and  conscientious  officer,  if 
he  were  not  bold  enough  to  break 
through  rules,  and  do  his  duty.  In 
truth,  we  cannot  imagine  a  plan  bet- 
ter devised  for  screening  incapacity 
and  neglect,  for  discouraging  zeal,  and 
for  preventing  the  development  of  a 
true  soldier-surgeon  from  out  of  the 
admirable  materials  at  hand,  than  that 
which  is  shaped  with  wearisome  mi- 
nuteness in  the  regulations  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  army  hospitals,  and  in- 
structions to  medical  ^officers,  which 
her  Majesty  has  been  so  ill-advised  as 
to  sanction. 

In  addition  to  the  proper  duties  of 
attendance  upon  the  sick  of  his  regi- 
ment or  station,  and  to  the  prevention 
or  removal  of  the  causes  of  disease, 
the  medical  officer  is  also  required  to 
act  as  dispenser  of  medicines,  as  hos- 


*  There  was  no  greater  proof  of  undaanted  resolution  given  in  the  charge  of  Balaklava 
than  was  exhibited  by  Assistant-Surgeon  Thompson  in  remaining  behind  the  army,  attended 
by  his  servant  only,  to  give  his  assistance  to  the  wounded  Russians.  Of  the  latter,  as  of 
the  former  feat,  it  mi;;ht,  nevertheless,  be  truly  said — **  C'est  magnilique,  mais  ce  n'est  pas  la 
guerre."  The  superior  officer,  whoever  he  was,  who  suggested  or  sanctioned  the  exposure  of 
a  brave  man  in  a  situation  in  which  he  could  possibly  do  no  good,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
wounded  of  our  own  army  were  sent  to  soa  witliout  proper  medical  attendancOi  was  guilty  of 
a  highly  culpablo  sacrifice  of  do^  to  a  cUp*trap  somblanoe  of  bomaoity. 
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pitnl- steward,  and  as  clerk.  In  the 
course  of  ihe  duties  of  tliis  latter  olTice, 
he  has  the  charge  of  at  lea.st  fourteen 
sets  of  elaborate  books  and  fornis,  the 
keeping,  iillinj;,  and  transmitting  of 
•which  would,  if  accurately  done,  oc- 
cupy the  greater  part  of  the  time  of 
a  i^kilful  and  laborious  accountant. 
An)ong  these  there  are,  if  we  can  trust 
our  memory,  a  morning  and  a  weekly 
silk-state,  to  be  sent  in  duplicate  to 
the  commanding  and  principal  medical 
olficers:  nkonthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly 
ret  urns  of  sick  and  wounded,  compri>ing 
inanv  minor  returns  on  meteorology, 
medical  topography,  &c.,  of  extreme 
intricacy,  and  recjuiring  u  very  wide 
range  of  observation  and  givat  care, 
in  order  to  give  them  the  slightest  va- 
lue ;  a  half-yearly  return  (in  dujilicate) 
of  medicines  received,  expendetl,  and 
re<piired  ;  a  monthly  return  of  the 
ho>pital  expenditure,  compiled  from 
the  daily  diet- rolls,  and  containing 
some  six  or  scven-and-twenty  columns 
of  headings,  subdivided  for  pounds, 
ounces,  gallons,  pints,  cills,  applica- 
ble to  the  consumption  oi  bread,  moat, 
salt,  milk,  port  wine,  hard  soap,  and 
various  other  articles.  The  oflice- 
books  the  surgeon  is  required  to  keep, 
and  to  present  when  his  hospitid  is 
inspected,  are  a  letter-book,  an  admis- 
sion and  discharge  -  book ;  a  medical 
register,  to  contain  a  detailed  account 
of  every  disease,  with  the  treatment 
employed ;  a  vaccination  register ;  a 
historical  register,  in  which  the  yearly 
reports  are  entered  ;  a  defaulter-book ; 
and,  lest  anything  should  be  forgotten, 
a  book  in  which  a  copy  is  to  be  kei)t 
of  every  document  sent  forward  to  the 
chief  authorities.  It  is  prudently  pro- 
vided, that  should  these  archives  <*  ac- 
cumuhite  to  an  unwieldy  bulk" — should 
they  exceed  the  capabilities  of  trans- 
port by  ship  or  rail  —  the  Director- 
Geneial  is  to  be  applied  to,  and  he 
may  be  ex{)ectcd,  in  the  plenitude  of 
bis  wisdom  and  power,  to  find  a  re- 
medy  *'  he  will  give  oniers  lor  their 

disposal."  It  must  l>e  plain  to  any  one 
of  common  sense,  that  if  the  force  of 
medical  oilicers  available  was  suilicient 
to  the  i)erformance  of  this  labour,  it  is 
of  a  nature  entirely  discordant  from 
that  of  their  nioix;  important  duties. 
Of  all  educated  jwrsons,  medical  men 
have  tin.'  least  aptitude  for  book-keep- 
ing and  desk- work.  Of  all  profess-iuns, 
even  in  civil  Hie,  the  medical  leabt 
bears  that  its  professor's  mind  should 
be  disabled  from  proDipt  action  b/ 


habits  of  poring  over  (ignres,  and  mys- 
tifying obvious  facts  in  official  returns. 
But,  while  the  regulations  require  the 
medical  officer  to  be  steward  and  clerk, 
they  further  enjoin  that  he  shall  com. 
pound  and  dispense  the  medicines  he 
prescribes,  and  *<  administer  them 
twice  a-day."  Of  course,  if  he  be  a 
conscientious  and  sensible  man,  he  pre- 
fers the  spirit  of  his  duty  to  the  letter, 
and  does  none  of  those  things  which 
he  can  possibly  avoid.  The  hospital- 
serjeant  illicitly  perfonns  the  niirt  of 
steward  and  disfHinser,  while  tne  sur- 
giron  (as  he  ought)  devotes  his  time 
and  thoughts  to  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  disease,  and  to  the  considera- 
tion of  such  necessary  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  the  health  and  vigour 
of  the  soldiers  with  whom  he  is  associ- 
ated as  he  can  recommend  to  the  com- 
manding officer.  But  why  should  a 
snare  be  laid  to  entrap  him  into  a  tech- 
nical breach  of  orders  ? 

Throughout,  as  we  have  said,  onr 
military  surgeon  is,  in  all  cases,  bonnd 
and  trammelled  by  reguUtions;  he 
can  scarcely  stir  without  a  reference 
to  the  Director- General.  When  he 
goes  forth,  and  when  he  returns,  he  is 
to  report  his  movements  to  the  Direc- 
tor-General. If  his  regiment  changes 
auarters,  he  is  to  transmit  to  the 
Director-General  a  copy  of  the  route, 
lie  must  not  exi>end  more  than  five 
shillings  in  getting  his  instruments 
shar])ened,  without  obtaining  the  Di- 
rector-General's leave.  He  is  to  per- 
form no  capital  operation  in  Great 
Britain  without  the  previous  consent 
of  the  Director-Genend,  who  lies  iwr- 
due  in  his  office,  in  St.  James's-piaoe» 
while  the  patient  may  linger  in  the 
barracks  of  Cork.  If  the  sick  child  of 
a  soldier  be  admitted  into  a  military 
hospital,  a  special  account  of  the  fact 
must  be  ren<lered  to  the  Director. 
Gen(?rul.  l^ie  troops  may  be  perishing 
in  |>estilential  cpiarters,  but  none  more 
healthy  may  be  engaged  for  more  than 
a  week,  unless  the  Director-General 
sanctions  the  bargain.  If  an  hospital- 
tent  in  camp  be,  of  necessity,  pitched 
upon  a  bottom  of  mud,  it  may  be 
floored  with  planks,  but  these  shall 
be  hired  or  ])urchased  only  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Director- General.  If 
there  be  no  f)odsteads  in  a  hired  hos- 
pital, upon  application  to  the  Director- 
Generril,  they  will,  if  thought  advisable, 
be  supplied  I'roui  the  public  stores.  If 
medidneSy  not  in  the  chesty  bo  requir- 
edf  more  than  twenty  ihillingi*  worth 
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may  on  no  account  be  purchased  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  Director-Gene- 
ral. Should  the  hospital  be  encumber- 
ed with  old  hampers  and  bottles,  they 
may  not  be  sold  without  the  approval 
of  the  Director- General.  And  so  on 
throughout,  body  and  soul,  the  medi. 
cal  officer  belongs  to  that  autocratic 
functionary,  to  be  by  him  employed 
according  to  his  good  pleasure,  as  a 
fraction  of  the  costly  machine,  which 
in  these  days  of  magnificent  material 
development,  was  to  have  performed 
the  work  of  a  staff  of  soldier-surgeons. 
That  the  work  was  but  poorly  done, 
the  reader  who  now  first  learns  the  facts 
we  have  stated,  will  probably  not  much 
wonder.  He  would  probably  wonder 
less  if  he  knew  the  additional  fact  that 
the  director  of  the  machine  was  never 
himself  a  regimental  medical  officer, 
that  he  has  no  experience  of  camps, 
and  is  unacquainted  with  the  habits 
and  wants  of  soldiers.  Most  of  us  have 
heard,  and  with  what  amazement,  of 
the  strange  facts,  that  so  extreme  and 
debasing  a  terror  of  authority  prevail- 
ed amons  the  medical  officers  at  Scu- 
tari and  m  the  Crimea,  that  the^  chose 
to  sufier  their  patients  to  sink  in  want 
of  every  necessary,  rather  than  to  step 
out  of  the  circle  of  the  regulations,  to 
procure  what  was  required  to  save 
them;  that  they  even  concealed  the 
truth  lest  they  might  bring  those  regu- 
lations into  disrepute.  The  amaze- 
ment must  cease  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  power,  almost  of  life 
and  death,  over  those  men,  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  great  regulator.  The 
Director-General  can  exalt  or  abase 
all  in  his  department.  He  can  elevate 
an  assistant-surgeon  as  he  was  himself 
elevated  above  his  fellows,  to  sit  in  St. 
James's-place,  on  a  stool  only  an  inch 
or  two  lower  than  his  own.  He  can 
place  an  inspector-general,  whose  ex- 
perience and  special  knowledge  fit  him 
more  than  any  other  man  for  a  parti- 
cular service,  on  the  shelf,  and  he  can 
put  where  that  man  ought  to  have 
been,  a  man  possessing  no  qualifica- 
tions for  the  work.  It  would  seem  as 
if  it  were  even  designed  to  break  the 
spirit  of  the  medical  officer,  and  to  set 
him  in  such  a  relative  position  with  the 
soldier  as  must  deprive  him  of  the 
confidence,  and  lower  him  in  the  esti- 
mation of  those  to  whom  he  ought  to 
stand  in  the  relation  of  friend,  coun- 
sellor, protector.  He  is  made  the 
agent  in  the  degradation  of  respectable 


soldiers,  by  immoral  and  debasing 
health-inspections,  to  which  we  cannot 
more  particularly  refer.  He  is  brought 
before  them  in  the  character  of  their 
executioner  by  a  **  war-office  circular," 
which  orders  the  regimental  surgeon  to 
teach  the  drum-major  the  art  of  brand- 
ing criminals — the  art  of  torture.  Here 
is  a  true,  though  very  imperfect  expo- 
sition of  what  is  called  system,  in  the 
British  army ;  in  our  mind  it  fully  ac- 
counts for  all  the  horrible  and  heart- 
rending disasters  of  thearmy  of  theEast. 
We  venture  to  hope  the  moral  of  our 
tale  will  have  been  apparent  through- 
out its  course.  Its  application  extends 
very  much  beyond  the  medical  depart- 
ment, as  its  teaching  is  very  much 
wider  than  the  particular  mstance 
might  seem  to  some  to  imply.  In  at- 
tempting to  derive  our  lesson  from 
facts  in  the  life  of  a  French  soldier- 
surgeon,  we  have  no  intention  or  de- 
sire to  advocate  the  rash  substitution 
of  the  French,  or  of  any  other  foreign 
system  for  our  own,  in  this  or  in  any 
other  public  department.  We  believe 
that  no  more  fatal  error  could  be  com- 
mitted than  to  make  any  such  change. 
Yet  we  see  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  it  is  what  will  be  done.  Already 
a  few  spring  wagons  have  been 
bought,  and  called  voitures  damhu- 
lance,  and  it  was  set  forth,  that  an 
efficient  field-hospital  train  had  been 
called  into  existence ;  they  proved,  as 
any  one  might  expect,  to  be  worse 
than  useless  1  What  we  desire  to  in- 
culcate is  the  eternal  truths  that  in 
the  conduct  of  war  no  extent  of  mate- 
rial development  can  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  human  intelligence,  and  that 
this  will  not  work  in  chains.  We 
should  have  as  good  a  medical  depart- 
ment, as  good  a  commissariat,  and  ias 
good  an  army  as  any  in  the  world,  if 
only  we  were  to  set  the  intelligence  they 
contain  free  to  work,  unrestricted  by 
the  incapacity,  and  unchillcd  by  the 
discouragement  of  official  chiefs.  In 
no  army,  we  sincerely  believe,  would 
the  true  soldier- surgeon  be  found  in 
greater  force  than  in  our  own,  if  only 
it  were  shown  that  the  high  rewards  of 
the  service  are  attainable  by  military- 
medical  merit,  and  that  the  highest 
place  could  not  be  so  filled  as  to  ren- 
der its  eminence  a  beacon  of  warning, 
not  of  encouragement,  to  aspirants  who 
may  be  disposed  to  base  their  hopes  of 
advancement  upon  their  self- conscious- 
ness of  ability  and  knowledge. 
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UBMOIRS   OF   THE  LACY8. 


Ireland  has  given  to  the  armies  of 
Europe  five  brave  soldiers,  all  kinsmen 
of  the  name  of  Lacy  —  viz.,  Marshal 
Lacy,  who  overran  the  Crimea  in  the 
service  of  Russia,  and  was  the  fellow- 
soldier  of  the  great  Count  Munich ; 
Marshal  Count  Lacy,  his  son,  the 
friend  of  Leopold  Daun,  and,  like  him, 
a  distinguished  General  in  the  Septen- 
nial War;  Francis  Anthony  Count  De 
Lacy,  who  died  Captain- General  of 
Catalonia ;  his  brother  Patrick  Lacy, 
Major  of  the  Ulster  regiment  in  the 
Spanish  service ;  and  his  son,  Louis 
Lacy,  who  fought  with  such  bravery  in 
the  wars  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
was  Chef'du-Battalion  of  the  Irish,  in 

1807. 

All  those  Lacys  were  of  the  old  Irish 
family  of  Bruree,  and  their  native 
place  originally  was  Athlacca,  a  parisli 
in  the  county  of  Limerick,  on  the 
Maig.  Many  of  this  gallant  race  are 
buried  there,  in  the  ancient  church, 
^ard,  where  an  old  tomb  is  yet  extant, 
inscribed — 

*' John,  Thomas,  and  Edward  Lacy,  1632.*' 

The  family  followed  to  foreign  wars 
the  fortunes  of  the  exiled  James  Fitz- 
James,  Duke  of  Berwick,  Commander 
of  the  first  troop  of  Irish  Horseguards, 
and  natural  son  of  James  11.  of  Eng- 
land and  VII.  of  Scotland.  He  was 
married  first  to  a  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Clanricarde,  by  whom  he  had 
a  son,  the  successor  of  his  titles  and 
estates  in  Spain,  and  who  also  became 
the  friend  of  the  Lacys. 

The  first  of  the  family  who  rose  to 
eminence  was  Marshal  Peter  Lacy,  who 
entered  the  service  of  Russia,  and  com- 
manded  with  such  distinction  and  suc- 
cess against  the  Turks. 

He  served  as  a  subaltern  and  regi- 
mental officer  in  the  armies  of  Peter 
the  Great,  and  first  learned  the  art  of 
war  in  those  sanguinary  and  desperate 
conflicts  between  the  forces  of  the 
Czar  and  those  of  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden ;  against  whom  Peter  made 
an  alliance  with  the  Kings  of  Poland 
and  Denmark,  in  1699,  and  with  whom 
bis  General,  the  brave  Prince  Menschi- 
koif,  fought  so  many  battles  in  the 
early  pari  of  the  last  century. 


In  the  year  1736,  Lacy  had  attained 
the  rank  of  General  in  the  Russian 
army,  under  Anne  Ivanowna  (niece  of 
Peter  I.),  who  at  that  time  governed 
the  vast  and  barbarous  empire  of  the 
Muscovites.  Count  Munich,  who,  for 
her  service,  had  left  the  army  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  was  at  the  bead 
of  her  troops.  "  He  was  the  Prince 
Eugene  of  Muscovy,"  says  Frederick 
the  Great ;  *'  but  he  had  the  vices  with 
the  virtues  of  all  great  generals.  Lascy 
(the  younger),  Keith,  Lowendhal,  and 
other  able  generals,  were  formed  in  his 
school."  Sir  Patrick  Gordon,  a  Scot- 
tish soldier  of  fortune,  had  already 
disciplined  the  Russian  army,  and 
brought  it  from  barbarism  to  an  equali- 
ty with  others  in  Europe ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Lacy  and  Munich,  it  consisted 
of  10,000  guards,  60,000  infantry  of 
the  line,  20,000  dragoons,  2,000  cuiras* 
siers,  30,000  militia,  with  Cossacks, 
Tartars,  Calmucs,  and  other  bar- 
barians, in  unnumbered  hordes. 

In  the  year  1736,  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Czarina  Anne  and  her  he- 
reditary enemy,  the  Grand  Seignior, 
came  to  a  crisis,  and  she  declared  war, 
in  consequence  of  the  provoking  oat- 
rages  of  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea, 
and  the  neglect  of  the  Sultan  to  her 
repeated  remonstrances  on  that  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  con- 
certed with  her  the  plan  of  the  new 
campaign  figainst  Turkey.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  Russian  army,  under 
General  Lacy  (or  Lasd,  as  it  is 
oflen  spelt),  should  march  against  the 
city  of  Azoph ;  that  another  Russian 
army,  commanded  by  the  Count  de 
Munich,  should  penetrate  to  the 
Ukraine ;  while  the  Austrians,  under 
Count  Seckendorf,  should  prepare  to 
assault  Widin,  in  Servia;  and  all  these 
armies  marched  accordingly. 

The  Khan  of  the  Crimea  was,  in 
those  days,  a  powerful  prince,  who 
paid  tribute  to  the  Sultan,  thoush  be 
was  styled  Emperor  by  his  Tartar 
subjects,  and,  being  descended  of  the 
Ottoman  blood,  had  a  claim  to  the 
Turkish  throne,  on  the  extinction  of 
the  race  of  Achmet  III.  The  Sultans 
had  the  power  of  depoung  them,  and, 
being  jeaioos  of  their  rwak  and  an- 
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tbority,  allowed  few  of  them  to  die  at 
liberty.  Thus  most  of  the  Khans  of 
the  (now  disputed  and  familiar)  Crimea 
have  ended  their  lives  in  chains,  in  the 
dungeons  of  Khodez.  Among  his 
own  people,  the  Khan  could  then,  at 
any  time,  command  an  army  of  eighty 
or  a  hundred  thousand  men  ;  but  dtirts, 
arrows,  and  spears,  with  a  few  mus- 
kets, were  their  weapons,  with  wooden 
saddles  and  stirrups.  His  revenues 
were,  the  tenth  of  all  captives,  a  black 
nuiil  paid  by  the  Poles  and  Muscovites, 
and  twenty  cart-loads  of  honey  from 
the  Moldavians.  He  had  vast  flocks, 
coined  copper  money,  and  maintained 
a  guard  of  Janissaries,  who  bore  his 
green  and  purple  standard.  The 
whole  of  his  fighting  force  was  reck- 
oned at  300,000  men,  of  all  kinds. 
The  Crimea  then  contained  several 
great  cities,  and,  besides  many  noble 
monuments  of  the  Genoese,  was  co- 
vered by  the  ruins  of  the  Grecian  age 
and  power. 

Lacy  came  in  sight  of  Azoph  in 
March,  1736.  It  stands  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  most  southern  branch  of 
the  Don,  in  a  district  full  of  dangerous 
swamps,  and  on  an  eminence,  the  only 
spot  capable  of  bearing  buildings  in 
that  parched  and  barren  country.  The 
city  was  then  of  a  square  form,  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  an  acclivity,  and 
having  a  castle  of  great  strength. 
Lacy  attacked  both  town  and  castle 
with  great  vigour ;  and  though  as- 
sailed by  incessant  showers  of  bullets, 
arrows,  darts,  stones,  and  other  mis- 
siles, shot  by  its  strong  garrison  of 
Tartars  and  Turk^,  he  took  it  by 
storm,  after  a  twelve  days*  siege,  and 
completely  reduced  it. 

Field  Mai^shal  Count  Munich,  with 
100,000  men,  was  equally  successful 
elsewhere. 

Lacy  next  forced  the  far-famed  lines 
of  Perekop,  which,  till  then,  had  been 
considered  impregnable.  'J'hey  ex- 
tended across  the  Isthmus,  from  the 
Euxine  to  the  Palus  Maeotis,  and  had 
been  the  labour  of  5,000  men  for  many 
years.  The  great  ditch  (from  whence 
we  have  the  name  of  Perecopz)  was 
seventy-two  feet  broad  by  forty-two 
feet  deep,  and  the  rampart  was  seventy 
feet  in  height,  from  its  base  to  the 
cope  of  the  parapet.  The  town  was 
defended  by  a  castle,  the  residence  of 
the  Aga  of  the  Guards  upon  the  Don 
and  Dnieper,  and  by  six  great 
towers,  mounted  with   cannon;    but 


the  whole  of  these  ample  fortifications 
were  manned  by  an  army  which  made 
the  most  pitiful  resistance ;  for  this 
Irish  soldier  of  fortune  forced  them, 
sword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  cut  to  pieces  all  who  resisted, 
and  hewed  a  passage  into  the  penin- 
sula. 

He  took  Bakhtchissari,  which  lies 
within  twenty-two  miles  of  Sebastopol. 
It  then  contained  about  4,000  houses, 
a  mosque,  with  a  fine  palace,  and 
many  stately  tombs,  where  the  Khans 
were  buried.  Around  it  were  baths, 
gardens,  and  orchards  ;  and  near  it,  in 
the  narrow  valley,  there  still  stands  the 
now  deserted  mausoleum  of  a  famous 
Georgian  beauty,  who  was  the  chief 
wife  of  the  Khan  Khareem  Gheraee. 

While  Munich  was  marching  to- 
wards Bessarabia,  Lacy  overran  the 
whole  Crimea,  and  ravaged  the  coun- 
try with  fire  and  sword,  up  to  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Tauric  moun- 
tains ;  but  being  foiled  before  Cafia 
(on  the  sea  shore),  which  was  defended 
by  strong  walls,  two  castles,  and  a 
garrison  under  a  bashaw,  he  was  com. 
pelled,  by  the  approach  of  winter,  to 
retreat,  after  subjugating  the  whole 
country,  and  defeating  more  than 
20,000  Tartars  in  one  pitched  battle. 

•*  General  Lacy,"  says  SmoUet, 
"  routed  the  Tartars  of  tne  Crimea ; 
but  they  returned  in  greater  numbers, 
and  harassed  his  Muscovites  in  such 
a  manner,  by  intercepting  their  pro- 
visions and  destroying  the  country, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
lines  of  Perekop."  The  great  Field 
Marshal,  Baron  Laudon  (descended 
from  an  Ayrshire  family),  served  in 
this  war,  under  Lacy,  as  a  subaltern 
offi(!er. 

After  these  triumphant  operations. 
Lacy  entered  the  Ukraine,  joined 
Marshal  Munich,  and  together,  in 
1 737,  they  laid  siejre  to  Oczakow,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes. 

Oczakow,  or  Dziar  Cremenda,  had 
then  about  5,000  houses,  a  mosque,  a 
palace,  with  a  number  of  tombs  of  the 
Crimean  Khans,  which  stood  among 
their  gardens  and  orchards.  It  had  a 
castle,  built  by  Vitolaus,  Duke  of 
Lithuania,  and  therein  a  Turkish  gar- 
rison had  been  established,  since  1644. 
Munich  and  Lacy  assailed  the  town 
and  castle  on  the  landward  side ;  but 
towards  the  sea  they  were  defended 
by  the  cannon  of  eighteen  galleys. 
The  Muscovites  carried  all  their  ap- 
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proaches  with  such  impetuosity  and 
perseverance,  that,  in  a  few  days,  the 
Turks  and  Tartars  became  filled  with 
terror. 

Among  those  who  distinguished 
themselves  particularly  in  this  service 
were.  General  the  Honourable  James 
Keith  (brother  of  the  exiled  Earl 
Marischal  of  Scotland),  who  was  dan- 
gerously wounded  in  the  thirt:h,  and 
another  Jacobite  exile,  Colonel  Count 
Brown,  a  brave  Irishman — "  A  Catho- 
lic," says  Tooke,  "  who  was  compelled 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  foreign  countries, 
by  the  exertion  of  those  talents  which 
he  would  willingly  have  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  his  own.'* 

The  garrison,  which  consisted  of 
3,000  Janissaries  and  T^OOO  Bosniacs, 
stoutly  defended  themselves;  but 
Azakow  was  carried  by  assault.  A 
bomb  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  blew  up 
its  magazine  ;  Lacy  and  Munich  seized 
this  opportunity  to  lead  on  their 
stormers,  and,  pressed  by  the  foe  be- 
fore them  and  the  flames  behind,  the 
Mussulmen  were  nearly  all  cut  to 
pieces,  but  not  before  they  had  slain 
11, 000  regular  troops  and  5,000  Cos- 
sacks by  bayonet  and  scimitar. 

The  rapid  success  of  these  two  gene- 
rals against  the  Crim  Tartars  awaken- 
ed the  restless  ambition  of  Austria, 
and  the  Emperor  believing  that  if  he 
assailed  the  Porte  by  the  Hungarian 
frontier,  while  the  Czarina  pressed  her 
victorious  arms  along  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea,  the  Empire  of  the  Os- 
manlies  would  be  finally  subverted, 
declared  war,  and  to  co-operate  with 
his  troops,  the  Count  Brown*  left 
Lacy  and  Munich,  and  marched  into 
Hungary  at  the  head  of  a  Uussian  co- 
lumn. But  the  hopes  of  the  Empe- 
ror were  frustrated  1  The  Turks  turn- 
ed all  their  vengeance  against  him,  de- 
feated his  generals,  and  besieged  Bel- 
grade. The  Austrian  Field-Marshal 
Wallace  was  defeated  at  Crotska,  and 
his  countryman,  the  gallant  Earl  of 
Crawford,  who  served  under  him  as  a 
volunteer,  received  a  wound  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  The  troops 
of  Brown  were  also  routed,  and  he  was 
taken  prisoner.  The  barbarous  Os- 
manlies  stripped  him  quite  naked,  and 
bound  him  back  to  back  with  another 
prisoner   for  forty-eight  hours.      He 


was  four  times  exposed  for  sale  aa  a 
slave  in  the  common  market-place,  and 
four  times  was  bought  by  different 
masters,  who  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  cruelty. 

He  gave  out  that  he  was  a  captain  to 
lessen  the  price  of  his  ransom,  and  in 
this  deplorable  condition*  was  disco- 
vered by  an  Irish  gentleman,  who  com- 
municated his  story  to  M.  de  Ville- 
neuve,  the  French  Ambassadorat  Con- 
stantinople, by  whom  he  was  gene, 
rously  ransomed  for  three  hundred 
ducats,  and  sent  back  to  Russia,  where 
ho  died  a  general  and  governor  of 
Kiga,  in  1789,  in  his  eighty-eighth 
year. 

The  reverses  on  the  side  of  Hun- 
gary overbalanced  the  success  of  Lacy 
agamst  the  Crim  Tartars  ;  the  Empe- 
ror lost  heart,  and  the  Czariua,  though 
victorious  again  at  Choczim  in  Bessa- 
rabia, where,  on  the  3 1st  August,  17399 
the  forces  of  Munich  dented  the 
Turks  and  swept  the  right  bank  of  the 
Uncister,  fearing  that  she  was  about  to 
lose  her  ally,  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace,  by  which  Austria  ceded  to  the 
Porte,  Belgrade,  Sabatz,  the  island 
and  fortress  of  Orsova,  with  Servia 
and  AVallachia,  while  the  Danube  and 
the  Saave  were  to  be  the  boundai'ies 
of  their  empires  ;  but  the  Czarina  re- 
tained Azotr,  the  important  conquest 
of  Marshal  Lacy,  who,  in  obedience  to 
her  orders,  demolished  the  walls  and 
fortifications  of  the  city.  To  comme- 
morate the  exploits  of  him  and  Munich, 
she  ordered  a  medal  to  be  struck,  hav- 
ing direct  reference  to  the  war  in  the 
Criuiea,  which  was  thenceforward  to 
be  an  independent  state.  On  one  side 
of  this  medal  was  the  legend — 

<'ANNJE  IVANOWNA,D,G.,  RUSSIJB IMPECD- 

TRIX.** 

On  the  other  was  an  eagle,  with  the 
words^- 

"  PACE    EUROPE   PROMOTA,     TARTARI8, 
VICTI8,  TANAI  LIBERATO,  ANNO  1736.*' 

Marshal  Lacy  ended  his  days  in  ho- 
nour, and  a  noble  monument  was  erect- 
ed to  his  memory ;  but  his  less  for- 
tunate compatriot.  Marshal  Munich, 
incuri-ed  the  displeasure  of  their  ca- 
pricious mistress,  and  was  banished 
for  twenty  years  to  the  most  northern 


•  This  is  not  the  same  Irish  oflScer  of  whom  a  memou-  was  given  in  our  number  for 
December,  1864. 
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confines  of  Siberia.  Recalled  in  his 
old  age  by  the  Czar,  Peter  III.,  he  was 
made  Governor  of  Esthonia  and  Li- 
vonia ;  but  died  almost  immediately 
after  receiving  that  appointment^  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year. 

Francis  Maurice  Count  Lacy,  one 
of  the  great  captains  of  the  seven  years* 
war,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  1718,  and 
learned  the  art  of  soldiering  under  the 
eye  of  his  father,  and  in  the  camp  of 
Marshal  Munich,  in  the  service  of  the 
Czarina  Anne,  during  her  Crimean 
and  Bessarabian  campaigns. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  a  cap- 
tain, and  to  his  knowledge  and  love  of 
the  art  of  war,  united  a  polished  edu- 
cation, gained  under  the  best  masters 
in  Germany. 

In  1740,  on  the  accession  of  Maria 
Theresa  to  the  Austrian  throne,  he  en- 
tered  her  service,  with  the  permission 
of  the  Czarina,  and  there,  by  his  ta- 
lents, courage,  and  gentle  bearing, 
won  the  esteem  of  his  soldiers ;  thus 
he  soon  attained  a  majority,  and  then 
the  rank  of  colonel. 

In  the  war  of  the  Hungarian  suc- 
cession, after  the  cowardice  and 
extraordinary  mismanagement  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  had  covered 
the  British  army  with  disgrace  in 
the  Low  Countries,  by  allowing 
it  to  be  out-fianked  at  Khloster  Se- 
ven, by  failing  to  defend  the  position 
at  Maestricht,  and  forcing  it  shame- 
fully  to  capitulate,  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1757»  and  thus  abandon  our 
ally,  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia, 
that  warlike  monarch  only  pushed  on 
the  war  with  greater  vigour.  t\\  this 
disastrous  contest,  the  activity  and  vi- 
gilance of  Count  Lacy  soon  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  Leopold 
Count  Daun,  a  native  of  Boheniia,  and 
son  of  Philip  Lorenzo,  Prince  of  Tia- 
no,  the  pupil  of  Kevenhuller;  and  he 
improved  the  good  opinion  of  that 
great  soldier  by  his  fascinating  manner 
and  courtier- hke  behaviour.  The 
friendship  of  Daun  soon  won  him  the 
rank  of  major-general ;  and  as  such  he 
commanded  a  brigade  in  his  division, 
when,  in  1757,  conformable  to  the  de- 
fensive system  taken  by  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Sweden,  the  army  of  the 
Empress- Queen  was  broken  into  four 
great  columns,  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  the  Prussians,  French,  and 
Bavarians,  the  violators  of  the  famous 
Pragmatic  Sanction. 


One  column,  under  the  Duke 
d'Aremburg,  was  posted  at  Egra ;  a 
second,  under  Marshal  Count  Brown, 
was  posted  at  Budyn ;  a  third,  under 
Count  Konig segg,  held  Reichenburg  ; 
a  fourth,  under  Marshal  Daun,  occu- 
pied Moravia. 

In  his  column  were  the  brigades  of 
Lacy  and  Lowenstein,  whom  Frederick 
of  Prussia  styles  *'  two  young  oliicers 
who  ardently  sought  to  distinguish 
themselves."  Lacy  was  then  in  his 
thirty-eighth  year. 

In  Lusatia,  during  the  winter  of 
1756  and  the  spring  of  1757,  these 
officers  had  given  infinite  trouble  to 
the  troops  of  Frederick.  They  had 
frequently  attacked,  sword  in  hand, 
his  post  at  Ostritz,  a  Saxon  town  on 
the  Queiss ;  at  other  times,  his  in- 
trenchments  at  Hirschfelde,  a  manu- 
facturing town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Keisse,  and  also  at  Marienthiel. 
Hirschfelde,  which  was  garrisoned  by 
one  battalion  of  Prussians,  they  as- 
sailed at  four  o'clock  one  morning,  with 
6,000  men ;  two  redoubts,  which  stood 
without  the  gates,  each  defended  by 
two  pieces  of  cannon,  were  repeatedly 
taken  and  retaken;  but  after  losing 
500  men.  Lacy  and  his  brother-briga- 
dier retired,  bringing  off  the  Prussian 
guns  as  a  trophy.  These  assaults 
were  ineffectual,  and  many  men  were 
slain  for  no  purpose.  Among  others, 
fell  Major  Blumenthal,  of  the  Prince 
Henry's  regiment  —  a  brave  officer. 
The  Prussian  corps  of  Lestwitz  at  Zit- 
tace,  and  of  the  Prince  of  Bavern  at 
Gorlitz  were  harassed  by  perpetual 
alarms  ;  and  such  was  the  activity  of 
young  Lacy  and  Lowenstein,  that  they 
kept  them  continually  under  arms,  if 
not  in  action,  during  the  winter 
months. 

As  a  brigadier,  Lacy  bore  a  distin. 
guished  ])art  in  the  battles  of  Reich- 
enberg  and  of  Prague,  and  in  all  the 
operations  consequent  to  the  invasion 
of  Bohemia  by  Frederick  the  Great, 
whose  policy  it  was  ever  to  keep  the 
scene  of  his  wars  as  far  as  possible 
from  his  own  territory  ;  thus  his  army 
entered  the  Bohemian  frontier  in  four 
columns,  from  Saxony,  Misnia,  Lusatia, 
and  Silesia,  under  himself  and  the 
Scottisb  Marshal,  Keith  ;  Prince  Mau- 
rice, of  Anhalt  Dessau ;  Prince  Fer- 
dinand, of  Brunswick-Bavern ;  and 
the  aged  Marshal  Schwerin.  The  di- 
vision of  the  latter  entered  in  five  bri- 
gades, ftt  five  different  places,  and  won 
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the  dani^erous  defile  of  Guldcr  Oclse 
from  the  Pandours,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet. 

Everywhere  the  Austrians  were  dri- 
ven back  before  this  sudden  torrent 
of  Prussian  sohliers,  who  advanced 
against  the  position  of  Count  Konig- 
Begg  at  Reichenberg,  where  28,000  men 
were  formed  in  order  of  battle,  under 
cover  of  strong  redoubts,  and  among 
steep  mountains  covered  with  dense 
forests.  But  the  lines  were  stormed 
and  the  Austrians  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  1,000  killed,  among  whom  were 
two  counts,  a  prince,  and  a  general, 
while  twenty  offic«rs,  four- hundred 
soldiers,  and  three  standards  were 
taken  as  an  augury  of  greater  victories. 
On  hearing  of  this  defeat,  Leopold 
Daun  marched  with  all  speed  from 
Moravia  to  reinforce  the  main  body 
of  the  Austrians,  which,  when  joined  by 
the  regiments  of  Prague  and  Bavern, 
mustered  100,000  men.  Making  a 
feint  towards  Egra  (which  drew  off 
20,000  Austrians  in  that  direction), 
the  Kinnr  of  Prussia  and  Marshal  Keith 
marched  against  the  other  troops  of 
the  Empress- Queen ;  and,  crossing  the 
Moldau  on  the  5th  May,  turned  the 
flank  of  the  Imperialists,  under  the 
famous  Ulysses,  Count  Brown,  whose 
steady  defence  made  the  Prussians 
waver  and  fall  back.  On  this  the 
venerable  Marshal  Schwerin,  then  in 
his  eighty-second  year,  stung  by  the 
unmerited  reproaches  of  the  King, 
who  urged  him  to  advance,  dismounted 
in  the  marshy  ground,  and  taking  an 
infantry  standard  in  his  hand,  cried — 
*'  Let  all  brave  Prussians  follow  me  /** 

But  at  that  moment  an  Austrian 
bullet  pierced  his  bieast;  and  falling 
thu?,  covered  with  years  and  glory, 
bo  closed  a  long  career  of  faithful 
military  service ;  but  the  Prussian  foot 
pressed  furiously  on,  and  after  three 
charges  totally  routed  the  Austrians, 
whose  general.  Count  Brown,  also 
received  his  motal  wound. 

Finding  the  day  irreparably  lost. 
Count  Lacy,  Prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine, the  Princes  of  Saxony  and 
Modena,  and  the  Duke  d'Aremberg, 
with  the  remnant  of  their  infantry,  in 
all  50,000  men.  took  refuge  in  Prague, 
where  the  gallant  Brown  expired  of 
his  wound,  on  the  6th  May.  Mean- 
while 16,000  cavalrv  fled  to  Marshal 
Daun,  who  had  encamped  at  Bohmish- 
brodt  the  night  before  the  battle. 

The  Prussians   followed   up  their 


victory  with  ardour;  Prague,  with 
100,000  souls  within  its  walls,  was 
invested  closely ;  Frederick  pushed  the 
blockade  on  one  side,  and  the  Scottish 
l^larshal  on  the  other.  In  four  days 
they  had  it  completely  surrounded, 
and  cut  off  every  means  of  supply, 
agreeably  to  the  last  words  of  Marshal 
Brown,  who,  when  dying,  said:— i 
"Tell  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  in- 
stantly to  march  out  and  attack 
Marshal  Keith,  or  all  is  lost.** 

Lacy  and  others  proposofl  to  assail 
the  Prussians  in  the  night,  wid  12,000 
Austrians,  who  were  to  be  sustained 
by  all  the  Pandours  and  Hungarian 
Grenadiers ;  and  thus  to  hew  a  passage, 
sword  in  hand,  through  Frederick's 
lines,  and  relieve  Prague  of  the  multi- 
tude  of  soldiers  who  were  rapidly 
consuming  the  provisions  of  the  people. 
An  infamous  deserter  informed  the 
Prussians  of  this  gallant  design,  and 
thus  they  were  all  on  the  alert,  when 
about  two  o'clock,  in  the  darkness  of 
a  misty  morning,  a  fiery  tide  of  armed 
men  rolled  out  of  Prague,  and  assail- 
ing Marshal  Keith  at  the  bayonet's 
point,  pressed  desperately  on  towards 
the  Moldau  ;  but,  after  a  furious  and 
desultory  conflict,  in  which  Prince 
Henry  (Frederick's  youngest  son)  had 
a  horse  shot  under  him,  the  Austrians 
were  routed,  and  Lacy  and  other 
brave  leaders  were  forced  to  fall  back 
into  Prague,  with  the  loss  of  many 
killed  and  wounded. 

Afler  this  the  Prussian  batteries  open- 
ed, and  in  ^twenty- four  hours  threw 
300  bombs,  besides  many  fire-balls 
into  the  town ;  its  streets  were  soon 
sheeted  with  fire,  and  men,  women, 
and  horses,  with  the  sick  and  wounded, 

Eerished  in  vast  numbers.  The  city 
urned  for  three  days;  flames  and 
starvation  drove  the  citizens  to  despair. 
Seeing  their  loved  Bohemian  capital 
on  the  verge  of  destruction,  they  be- 
sought I^acy,  d'Aremberg,  and  other 
commanders,  in  the  most  moving 
terms,  to  surrender;  but  war  had 
hardened  their  hearts,  and  instead  of 
complying,  they  drove  out  12,000 
persons  who  were  considered  as  a 
mere  incumberance.  These  unfortu- 
nates were  hurled  back  by  the  Prus- 
sians to  the  walls  of  Prague,  and  thus 
the  Austrians  were  soon  reduced  to 
cat  their  troop  and  artillery  horses, 
forty  of  which  were  shot  daily,  and 
cut  up  for  rations,  or  sold  at  four 
pence  per   pound   to    the   wretoliod 
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people^  who  still  perished  daily  by  fire^ 
shoty  and  famine. 

Two  other  sallies  were  made,  and 
the  Prussian  camp  was  kept  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  alarm.  In  this  defence, 
60  disastrous  to  the  city.  Lacy  was 
of  incalculable  service  m  harassing 
the  Prussian  trenches,  by  his  vigilance 
and  restless  bravery.  Contrary  to  the 
advice  of  Keith,  the  King,  on  the 
13th  of  June,  left  a  small  force  before 
Prague,  and,  drawing  off  his  main 
body,  marched  against  Daun,  who 
defeated  him  in  battle  at  Koiin,  and 
forced  him  to  leave  Bohemia — a  move- 
ment by  which  the  blockade  of  Prague 
was  abandoned;  and  the  imprisoned 
Austrians  received  their  deliverer  with 
inexpressible  joy.  Lacy  and  other 
eenerals,  issued  out,  with  their  breasts 
lull  of  ardour  and  vengeance,  and  fol- 
lowed the  retreating  Prussians  over 
the  Saxon  frontier,  sabering  all  strag- 
glers who  fell  into  their  power. 

To  narrate  all  the  military  opera- 
tions in  which  Count  Lacy  bore  a 
part,  would  be  to  rehearse  the  history 
of  the  "  Seven  Years'  War."  He  owed 
his  elevation  and  high  consideration 
as  much  to  his  own  bravery  and  skill 
as  to  the  patronage  and  friendship  of 
Daun,  who  consulted  him  on  every 
occasion,  and  employed  him  in  the 
execution  of  the  most  delicate  mea. 
sures. 

Though  by  his  vigour  and  decision 
he  frequently  urged  Marshal  Daun  on 
many  a  bold  enterprise,  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  great  coolness  and  presence 
of  mind.  "  His  ardour,"  says  the 
historian  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg, 
*'  never  exceeded  the  bounds  of  pru- 
dence, or  hurried  him  into  attempts 
which  might  incur  the  censure  of  his 
patron. "  He  was  of  great  service  in 
drilling  and  training  the  Austrian 
forces  to  perform  those  new  and  difli. 
cult  manceuvres  of  which  Daun  was 
the  inventor ;  he  was  a  strict  discipli- 
narian, a  friend  to  order,  and  by  his 
precept  and  example  succeeded  in 
introducing  a  great  degree  of  economy 
into  every  branch  of  the  Austrian 
military  service. 

In  1758  the  King  of  Prussia  com- 
menced the  new  campaign,  and  enter- 
ing Moravia,  invested  OTmutz.  Gene- 
rai  Lacy  was  then  of  great  service  in 
protecting  the  roads  which  led  to 
Upper  Silesia  ;  and,  when  posted  at 
Gibau  with  a  large  body  of  Austrians, 
)ie  sent  a  detachment  of  grenadiers 
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to  Krenau,  where  they  harassed  the 
Prussian  rear-guard,  till  they  were 
driven  back  by  Wied.  When  Frede- 
rick retired  from  Konigsgratz,  Lacy 
and  St.  Ignan  followed  him  with 
15,000  men,  and  had  many  severe 
encounters  with  the  Putkammer  hus- 
sars, who  formed  the  rear-guard  of  the 
Prussians. 

He  served  valiantly  at  the  great 
battle  of  Hochkirchen,  when  the  good 
old  Marshal  Keith,  Knight  of  the 
Black  Eagle,  and  Governor  of  Berlin, 
a  general  second  to  none  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  was  slain  that  day,  when 
fighting  on  foot  at  the  head  of  the 
Prussian  infantry ;  and  here  ensued  an 
affecting  incident.  After  the  battle, 
his  body  was  shamefully  abandoned 
by  the  routed  Prussians,  and  stripped 
by  Austrian  stragglers.  Thus  it  lay 
long  on  the  field,  undistinguished  from 
the  thousands  of  others  which  covered 
it.  In  this  degrading  situation  it  was 
found  by  Lacy,  who  was  riding  over 
the  ground,  and  with  whose  father 
(old  Marshal  Lacy)  the  venerable 
Keith  had  served  in  Russia,  and  by 
whose  side  he  had  been  wounded  in 
the  Crimea.  He  recognised  the  body, 
says  Dr.  Smollet,  by  the  large  scar  of 
a  dangerous  wound,  which  Greneral 
Keith  bad  received  in  his  thigh  at  the 
siege  of  Oczakow,  and  could  not  help 
bursting  into  tears,  to  see  his  father's 
honoured  friend  lying  thus  at  his  feet, 
a  naked,  lifeless,  and  deserted  corpse ; 
and  it  must  have  been  an  interesting 
scene  to  witness  these  two  exiles  — 
the  young  Irish  Jacobite  weeping  over 
the  old  Scottish  Cavalier  —  on  that 
sanguinary  field.  Lacy  had  the  body 
immediately  covered,  and  interred  with 
the  honours  of  war,  in  the  adjacent 
churchyard,  from  whence  it  was  after- 
wards removed  to  Berlin. 

Lacy,  with  Daun  and  Loudon, 
bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1760,  particularly  in  those 
manceuvres  by  which  the  King  of 
Prussia,  notwithstanding  all  his  skill 
and  cunning,  was  frustrated  in  his 
Silesian  operations. 

Proposing  to  invade  that  Duchy 
again,  he  crossed  the  Elbe,  on  the 
Idth  June,  and  was  joined  by  the 
Prince  of  Holstein.  On  this.  Lacy, 
who  had  been  watching  them,  drew  in 
his  outposts,  and  retired  to  Zehaila. 
On  his  march,  Frederick  passed  very 
close  to  Lacy's  camp,  with  his  infantry 
covered  by  only  four  regiments   of 
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Saxon  hor^e.  These  drove  in  Lacy'» 
pickets ;  on  which  be  shifted  his 
ground,  to  a  po^ition  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  of  Bockerdorf  and  Ilcichenberg. 
Frederick  made  preparations  to  assail 
them  on  the  morrow,  and  only  waited 
for  reinforcements  under  Genenil  Hul- 
sen  ;  but  Daun,  who  had  crossed  the 
Elbe  at  Dresden,  and  was  hastening 
to  the  assistance  of  his  friend,  dis- 
))atchGd  an  officer  to  him,  with  orders 
*'to  shift  his  ground;"  and  together 
they  took  up  a  new  position  at  Lausa, 
while  Frederick  occupied  the  place 
which  Lacy  had  left,  by  three  regi- 
ments of  hussiirs,  two  of  dragoons,  and 
two  free  coq)8,  which  were  attacked, 
but  unsuccessfully,  by  Lacy  in  the 
night. 

Both  armies,  Prussian  and  Impe- 
rialist, began  their  march  for  Silesia 
on  the  same  day — each  eager  to  antici- 
pate  and  shut  the  other  out.  The 
former  marched  by  the  way  of  Crac- 
kau ;  the  latter  marched  through  Bis* 
chofswerder ;  and  en  route,  Daun  de- 
tached Lacy  to  Kculenburg,  to  cover 
his  left  flank,  but  Frederick  attackc<l 
the  young  Brigadier  unexpectedly,  and 
captured  200  of  his  rear-guard.  The 
heat  was  so  excessive  at  this  time  that 
eighty  men  dropped  dead  on  the 
march.  Lacy  continued  to  harass  the 
Prussian  rear,  till  at  Salzforstien,  Fre- 
derick turned  and  attacked  his  Uhlans 
with  four  regiments  of  horse,  who  in 
the  first  charge  shot  and  sabred  400 
men.  At  that  time  Lacv's  whole  ca-o 
valry  were  encamped  at  Kotlien  Naus- 
litz ;  but  ho  brought  them  up  by  suc- 
cessive troops  —  for  here  again  he  was 
taken  by  surprise  —  and  a  desultory 
and  destructive  skirmish  ensued,  after 
which  both  parties  separated.  Frede- 
rick now  decided  it  was  necessary 
either  to  follow  Daun,  who  had  al- 
ready reached  Silesia,  or  to  rid  himself 
at  once  of  the  resolute  Lacy,  who 
hung  like  a  wolf  upon  his  skirts,  and 
encumbered  every  movement.  Thus, 
on  the  evening  of  the  8lh  of  July, 
after  making  a  feigned  movement  to- 
wards Gorlitz,  he  suddenly  broke  into 
Lacy's  camp,  and  drove  him  beyond 
the  defiles  of  Horta,  where  his  Prus- 
sians passed  the  night,  while  the  Aus- 
trians  occupied  the  mountain  of  the 
"White  Stag.  From  this  Lacy's  small 
force  was  driven  next  day,  and  had  to 
recross  the  Kibe  at  Dresden,  from 
whence  ho  marched  to  a  position  at 
Gro8  SeidlitK,  while  lines  of  circum- 


vallation  were  drawn  round  the  city, 
A  letter  written  by  Daun  to  Lacy,  con- 
taining all  his  plans  of  the  campaign, 
was  intercepted  here,  and  brou|;ht  to 
Frederick,  to  whom  it  proved  of  great 
service. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  Lacy  lost 
his  tents  and  baggage,  wh^n  escaping 
an  attack  meditated  by  Frederick, 
who  was  baffled  by  the  timely  arrival 
of  Daun  at  Ileunersdorf.  Mannhal 
Loudon  invested  Breslau,  but  raised 
the  siege  on  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia 
marching  to  its  relief.  Frederick  then 
made  his  memorable  march  to  prevent 
the  Russians  from  forming  a  junction 
with  Daun  and  Lacy ;  he  passed  five 
rivei^s,  the  Elbe,  the  Spree,  the  Neisfl, 
the  Quicss,  and  the  Bober,  though 
trammelled  by  2,000  caissons  and  a 
ponderous  train  of  artillery  ;  but  he 
was  unable  to  bring  Loudon  to  action 
before  that  general  was  joined  by 
Lacy  and  Daun.  The  three  leader^ 
then  encompassed  his  camp  at  Lignitz, 
and  his  afiairs  seemed  desperate ;  for 
Daun,  afler  a  reconnoisance,  an- 
nounced to  Lacy  and  Jjoudon  his  reso- 
lution of  storming  the  Prussian  position 
by  a  night  attack ;  but  the  subtle  Fre- 
derick eluded  them  all,  by  suddenly 
and  secretly  passing  the  Elbe,  and 
hastening  into  Saxony,  whither  Daun 
and  Lacy  followed  him,  at  the  head  of 
80,000  men.  Then  Cunnersdorf,  the 
bloodiest  battle  of  the  "  Seven  Years* 
War,**  was  fought  and  lost  by  Fredc- 
rick.  In  that  field  he  had  20,000  of 
his  soldiers  slain,  and  all  his  gene- 
rals killed  or  wounded.  He  made  in- 
credible exertions  to  retrieve  the  day, 
and  his  uniform  was  riddled  by  musket 
balls. 

The  Russians  passed  the  Oder,  and 
pushed  a  strong  colunm  into  Branden- 
burg, under  Count  Czcniichew,  who 
was  joined  by  a  largo  body  of  Ana* 
trians  under  Lacy,  and  together  they 
made  themselves  masters  of  Berlin, 
the  capital,  about  the  end  of  October^ 
They  levied  a  severe  contribntion 
upon  the  citizens,  destroyed  all  the 
magazines,  arsenals,  and  foundries  { 
pillaged  the  roval  palaces,  and  ra- 
vagCKl  all  the  adjacent  country,  burn- 
ing a  vast  amount  of  property  and  mi- 
litary stores  ;  but  they  retired  by  dif- 
ferent routes  on  hearing  that  the  mor- 
tified Frederick  was  ativancins  to  the 
relief  of  his  plundered  capital.  And 
soon  aft«r  he  had  his  revenge,  at  the 
battle  fonght  near  Toorgan,  on  the 
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23rd  of  November.  There  Lacy  com- 
manded the  reserve  of  20^000  men, 
who  covered  the  causeway,  and  several 

Eonds  which  lay  at  the  extremity  of 
Zaun's  position,  and  on  which  his  left 
flank  rested ;  I-^cy  endured  a  severe 
cannonade  at  the  beginning  of  the  ac- 
tion. General  Count  O'Donnel  com- 
manded the  cavalry.  When  Daun 
gave  way  Lacy  brought  up  his  reserve, 
and  twice  with  the  bayonet  he  strove 
desperately  and  heroically  to  regain 
the  day,  but  was  twice  driven  back  by 
the  Prussians;  nor  did  he  abandon 
that  disastrous  field  until  half-past 
nine  in  the  dark  November  evenmg. 
By  that  time  Daun,  after  receiving  a 
shot  in  the  thigh,  had  been  borne 
away  wounded,  and  O'Donnel  had  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  broken 
and  discomfited  army. 

••  Altboagh  I  have  been  in  twenty-eight 
battles,**  says  a  Swiss  officer,  whose  letter 
appears  in  a  Scottish  newspaper  of  the  time,* 
'*  I  never  saw  anything  more  dreadful  than 
the  field  presentett.  It  was  near  six  o'cloclc, 
a  moet  obscure  night  —  to  use  the  words  of 
Harlequin,  a  night  of  ink  —  the  only  light 
we  had  was  tiie  infernal  fire  of  the  artillery 
and  musketr}',  the  horrid  noise  of  the  com- 
batants rendered  more  dreadful  by  the  night*; 
the  melancholy  cries  of  the  wounded,  mixed 
with  the  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets, 
filled  the  soul  with  horror.  Kill!  kill!  was 
cried  out  everywhere.  In  a  word,  I  never 
saw  anything  that  better  corresponded  with 
the  mdancholy  idea  given  us  of  hell  itself!'* 

The  Austrians,  despite  their  200 
pieces  of  cannon,  were  routed  and 
driven  over  the  Elbe;  10,000  of  them 
lay  slain  on  the  field,  and  four  gene- 
rals, 200  other  ofl5cers,  and  8,000  men 
were  taken,  with  twenty-seven  stand 
of  colours,  and  fifty  guns,  for  of  all 
Frederick's  victories  this  was  the  most 
successful  and  glorious.  He  recovei*ed 
all  Saxony,  except  Dresden;  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  an  Austrian 
division,  under  General  MacGuire, 
another  Irish  soldier  of  fortune,  was 
hovering.  The  troops  of  the  Empress- 
Queen  evacuated  Silesia,  while  the 
Kussians  abandoned  Colberg  and  re-' 
tired  into  Poland ;  and  thus  closed  the 
year  1760. 

Leaving  Lacy  to  watch  the  Prussian 
General,  Zeithen,  Leopold  Daun,  ac- 


companied by  his  countesSy  repaired 
to  Vienna,  and  so  soon  recovered  that 
in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he 
was  able  to  assist  at  the  councils  of 
war.  Fifty  thousand  men  were  now 
prisoners  on  both  sides.  In  February, 
1761,  Lacy,  now  a  Field  Marshal^ 
meant  to  have  visited  Finland  (where 
his  father  had  received  extensive  es- 
tates), to  settle  certain  family  disputes 
which  had  arisen;  but  the  prepara- 
tions for  another  campaign,  ana  the 
knowledge  that  his  old  friend  Dana 
was  about  to  resume  the  command^ 
made  him  defbr  this  journey  for  a  time. 
On  the  21st  of  Marcn,  Marshal 
Daun  departed  from  Vienna,  to  join 
the  army,  and  all  the  Gtinerals  re- 

E aired  to  the  head  of  their  different 
rigades  and  divisions,  for  it  was  iti- 
tended  that  the  greatest  efforts  should 
now  be  made  to  crush  the  warlike  King 
of  Prussia.  Daun  took  the  command 
in  Saxony ;  Marshal  Count  Loudon  in 
Silesia,  where  he  was  to  be  supported 
by  the  Russians  under  Marshal  But- 
terlin,  whose  train  of  artillery  was 
tremendous.  It  consisted  of  no  less 
than  eight  ninety-six  pounders,  twen- 
ty-two forty-eight  pounders,  seventy 
twenty-four  pounders,  eighty-three 
twelve  pounaers,  eighty,  six  eight 
pounders,  and  106  lighter  field  pieces, 
drawn  by  13,834  horses. 

O'Donnel  marched  with  16,000  men 
to  Zitcau,  from  whence  he  was  to  assist 
the  armies  of  Saxony  or  Silesia,  as  oc- 
casion might  require,  and  he  pushed 
one  division  as  far  as  Dresden. 

In  June,  Lacy's  corps  took  post  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  to  preserve 
a  communication  with  the  division  of 
his  countryman.  Several  other  Irish- 
men had  high  civil  rank  in  the  Aus- 
trian service  £lbout  this  time,  and  we 
may  particularly  note  Nicholas  Count 
Taaffe,  who  died  a  Colonel-Command- 
ant in  1770,  aged  ninety-two,  and 
was  succeeded  in  his  title  and  regiment 
by  his  son,  Count  Francis ;  and  Count 
01iourke,t  Knight  of  St.  Louis,  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  family  in  the 
county  of  Leitrim,  whose  ancestors 
Cromwell  is  said  to  have  stripped  of 
an  estate  worth  ^£70,000  per  annum. 

On  the  Prussians,  under  Prince 
Henry,  passing  the  Elbe  in  July, 
Daun  reinforced  Lacy  with  six  batta- 


*  Edinburgh  Courant,  7th  January,  1761. 

f  Count  O'Roorke  died  at  Lincoln VInn,  London,  in  1785. 
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lions  and  some  regiments  of  horse. 
In  spite  of  their  utmost  efforts,  Frede- 
rick, afler  fighting  the  Imperialists  on 
the  hci<:!;ht3  of  Buckersdorf,  vhere  an 
Irish  officernamed  O'Kelly  ably  defend- 
ed their  redoubts  with  only  4,000  men, 
recovered  the  city  of  Schweidnitz  on 
the  22nd  July,  though  defended  by 
9,000  men,  under  another  Irish  gene- 
ral,  named  Butler.  He  then  turned 
his  eyes  towards  Saxony,  and  proposed 
to  besiege  Dresden. 

Afler  Loudon  entered  Silesia,  in  Au- 
gust,  some  severe  fighting  ensued, 
especially  at  Munsterberg,  and  on  the 
hills  of  Labedau.  Lacy  was  then  ho- 
vering with  his  troops  near  Grossen- 
hayn,  and  encamping  at  Gros-do^ 
bntz,  from  whence  he  advanced  his 
videttcs  as  far  as  Strehlen  along  the 
Elbe — for  Count  O'Donnel  still  occu- 
pied Dresden  or  its  neighbourhood. 

It  September,  Lacy  was  sent  with 
bis  brigade,  15,000  strong,  by  Daun, 
to  join  the  Russians  at  Brandenburg, 
with  orders  to  ravage  all  the  electorate, 
which,  while  covered  by  the  army  of 
Soltikoff,  he  did  so  eflectually  as  to 
compel  Frederick  either  to  shifb  his 
camp  from  Buntzelwitz,  on  which  ho 
had  406  ^uns  with  182  mines,  or  to 
weaken  his  army  by  sending  out  de- 
tachments to  protect  the  burning  coun- 
try.  In  doing  the  latter,  some  of 
Prince  Henry's  cavalry  were  severely 
cut  up  by  Lacy's  dragoons,  in  a  forest 
near  Kcisa ;  and  to  avoid  such  unplea- 
sant surprises  in  future,  the  Prussians 
cut  down  all  the  magnificent  timber 
that  surrounded  the  uld  castle  of  Hu- 
bertsl)ourg;  but  on  Lacy's  nearer  ap- 
proach,  they  retired  to  Potsdam  and 
Spandau.  In  October,  Prince  llcnry 
oi  Prussia  and  Marshal  Daun  were 
both  encamiK'd — one  under  the  walls 
of  Di-csden,  and  the  other  under  the 
rampurts  of  Meissen,  while  their  hus- 
sars and  li^ht  troops  fought  together 
hourly,  and  l^oy  hovered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lusace,  watching 
some  large  detachments  of  Prussians. 

In  December  he  again  terrified  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital  by  apjiearing 
suddenly  within  seven  miles  of  Berlin, 
but  on  an  overwhelming  force,  under 
General  Bandeiuer,  being  sent  against 
Itira  by  Prini*e  Ilenr}-,  he  recrossed  the 
£n)e,  and  retreated. 

Fortunately,  in  1 7C2.  there  was  con- 
cluded with  the  Court  of  Vienna  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  for  the  provinces 
of  JSajLony  and  Silesia.    Thu  partial 


truce  induced  the  Princes  of  the  Em- 
pire to  sign  a  treaty  of  neutrality^  to 
save  their  pettv  dominions  from  tho 
ravages  of  Frederick,  and  as  Sweden 
and  Russia,  on  the  accession  of  tho 
Czar  Peter  III.,  had  concluded  a  truce 
with  him,  the  septennial  war  was  thus 
left  to  be  finished  by  tho  two  powers 
which  began  it — Prussia  and  Austria. 
In  that  year  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea 

§  reposed  to  join  the  former;  and,  in. 
eed,  marched  5,000  men  towards  tho 
frontier  of  Poland  for  that  purpose; 
but  the  death  of  the  Czarine  ElizaDeUi, 
and  the  consequent  revolution  in  Rus- 
sia, had  so  bewildered  the  poor  Tartar, 
that,  not  knowing  what  side  to  take* 
he  timidly  retreated  to  Perccop.  On 
this  Frederick  recalled  the  Prince  of 
Bavern  from  Moravia  with  his  troops, 
that  together  they  might  make  doubly 
sure  of  Schweidnitz. 

They  joined  forces,  and  the  Prince 
encamped  on  the  heights  of  Peilau. 
Scarcely  had  this  junction  been  efiect- 
ed  before  the  Austrians,  under  Dauo, 
Lacy,  and  O'Donnel,  entered  among 
the  mountains  on  the  16th  of  August, 
1 702,  and,  atler  a  skirmish  at  Langan 
Bielau,  encamped  with  forty  battalions 
and  forty  squadrons  close  by;  while 
General  Beck,  another  Imperialist, 
occupied  the  Kletchberg  with  twelve 
battalions  and  twenty  squadrons.  All 
night  the  Prussians  were  under  arms; 
their  cavalry  bitted  and  saddled,  their 
muskets  loaded  andport-fires  lit ;  cvcrv 
trooper  slept  beside  his  horse,  and  each 
gunner  by  his  cannon.  Daun  assailed 
the  Prince  of  Bavern  in  his  position 
with  ^reat  impetuosity.  Lacy  passed 
the  villacie  of  Peilau  with  six  batta- 
lions, which  he  skilfully  kept  concealed 
behind  a  hill,  whereon  his  artillery 
were  posted.  To  cover  his  left  flank, 
O'Donnell  marched  forty  squadrons 
directly  from  Peilau,  and  three  times 
his  Imi)erial  cuirasiiiers  were  repulsed 
from  the  valley,  and  by  a  volley  of 
gra|Ki  from  fitU'cn  six-|)Ounders,  his 
confuMon  was  completed.  O'Donnel, 
with  the  loss  of  I,50U  dragoons,  fell 
back,  and  thus  exposed  tho  lefl  flank  of 
Lacy,  who,  at\er  nmking  greiit  cfTorts 
to  storm  the  hei>;hts  occupied  by  the 
fijc,  was  compel!e<l  to  retreat,  and  next 
day  Daun  retired  by  Wartha  and 
Glatz  to  Scharfneck,  where  he  remain- 
ed till  the  close  of  the  nnnpuign. 

This  was  the  last  military  service  of 
im|K)rtance  i>erfonued  by  Marshal 
Count  Lacy  at  that  timtff  for  loon 
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after,  the  war  came  to  a  close,  by  the 
treaty  of  peace,  signed  in  February, 
1763,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  a 
mutaal  restitution  of  conquests  and 
oblivion  of  injuries  should  take  place; 
and  that  Prussia  and  Austria  should 
be  put  in  the  same  position  as  when 
the  hostilities  began ;  and  thus  hap. 
pily  ended  this  truly  atrocious  strife, 
in  which  nearly  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand    80LDIERS     PERI8HKD.         PrUSsia 

fought  ten  pitched  battles,  and  lost 
180,000  men ;  Russia,  four  great  bat- 
tles, and  lost  120,000 men;  Austria,  ten 
battles,  with  the  loss  of  140,000  men  ; 
France  lost  200,000;  Britain,  165,000; 
Sweden,  25,000 ;  and  the  Circles 
28,000;  while  Austria  found  herself 
encumbered  by  one  hundred  millions 
of  crowns  of  debt  1 

For  fourteen  years  Lacy  led  a  life 
of  peace,  devoting  himself  to  the  de- 
velopment of  discipline  in  the  Austrian 
army,  till  the  death  of  the  Bavarian 
Elector,  on  the  30th  December,  1777, 
opened  up  a  new  prospect  of  aggran- 
disement to  the  Imperial  Government, 
and  again  lighted  the  torch  of  war  in 
Germany.  The  Elector  Palatine,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  Duke  of  Mech- 
lenburg-Schwerin  laid  claim  to  the  va- 
cant Electoral  Hat;  but  their  voices 
were  lost  when  the  formidable  and  co- 
vetous House  of  Hapsburg  also  put 
forth  a  demand,  and  the  Emperor  Jo- 
seph  and  Marshal  Lacy  appeared  with 
100,000  men,  and  an  immense  train  of 
artillery,  at  the  celebrated  position  of 
Konigsgratz,  above  the  confluence  of 
the  Adler  and  the  Rhine. 

The  Prussians  and  Saxons  broke 
into  Bohemia,  and  compelled  Loudon 
to  retreat,  and  a  year  of  the  old  ma- 
noeuvring  war  and  devastation  followed, 
till  the  Congress  of  Teschen,  by  which 
Charles  Theodore,  Elector  Palatine  of 
the  House  of  Meuberg,  obtained  the 
Bavarian  Hat,  on  the  13th  May,  1779. 
The  Emperor  was  compelled  to  re- 
linquish his  unjust  claims,  and  tran- 
quillity  was  restored  to  Germany,  en- 
abling Count  Lacy,  then  in  his  sixty, 
first  year,  once  more  to  sheath  the 
sword;  and  this  command  which  he 
held  in  the  Bavarian  dispute  was  the 
last  act  of  importance  performed  by 
him  in  the  service  of  Austria. 

Francis  Anthony  Count  de  Lacy, 
the  celebrated  Spanish  general  and  di- 
plomatist, was  the  next  member  of 
this  Lrish  family  who  attained  an  emi- 
nent  position  in  the  history  of  Europe. 


He  was  born  in  Spain,  whither  his 
father  had  followed  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick, in  1731,  and  afler  receiving  the 
usual  rudiments  of  education,  com- 
menced his  military  career  at  the  early 
age  of  sixteen,  in  the  brave  old  Irish 
regiment  of  Ulster  infantry,  then  in 
the  service  of  his  Most  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty Ferdinand  VL,  who  had  succeed- 
ed his  father,  Philip  Duke  of  Anjou,  on 
the  Spanish  throne,  in  the  preceding 
year,  1746. 

Francis  Anthony  Lacy  served  with 
this  regiment  in  the  Italian  campaign 
of  1 747>  which  was  undertaken  to  ad- 
vance the  claims  of  the  Spanish  Bour- 
bons to  the  crowns  of  Naples  and  Si- 
cily, and  to  the  Duchy  of  Milan, 
which  had  been  claimed  by  Philip  V., 
as  successor  to  the  House  of  Austria; 
while  he  also  demanded  Parma,  Pla- 
centia,  and  Tuscany,  in  right  of  hb 
Queen,  though  he  had  been  obliged  to 
relinquish  them  all  by  the  solemn 
treaty  of  Utretcht ;  but  such  is  the 
faith  kept  by  princes. 

The  Irish  regiment  of  the  young 
Count  Lacy  was  with  the  army  of  the 
Count  de  Gages,  the  Spanish  Com- 
mander-in-chief, who,  singular  to  say, 
was  also  an  Irishman,  and  had  then 
under  his  orders  the  combined  armies 
of  Spain  and  Naples.  Genoa  had  re- 
volted against  the  Austrians ;  Marshal 
Boufflers  had  entered  it  at  the  head  of 
4,500  Frenchmen,  and  thus  encourag- 
ed, the  Genoese  resolved  to  die,  ra- 
ther than  submit  to  the  tyrants  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg,  whose  armies  made 
incredible  exertions  to  recover  it.  Then 
ensued  the  passage  of  the  Var  by  the 
Marshal  Duao  de  Belleisle ;  the  storm- 
ing of  Montalbano  and  other  places ; 
the  investment  of  Genoa  by  the  Aus- 
trians and  Piedmontcse,  and  other  ope- 
rations of  that  extensive  campaign,  in 
which  "  le  Regiment  Irlandais  d'  Ulto- 
nie  Infanterie  "  bore  a  most  prominent 
part,  more  so,  perhaps,  than  their 
enemies  relished,  till  the  naval  victo- 
ries of  the  British  Admirals  Anson 
and  Warren  in  the  East  Indian  Ocean, 
and  those  of  Fox  and  Hawke  else- 
where, forced  Louis  XY.  and  his  allies 
to  listen  to  those  proposals  by  which 
peace  was  secured  to  Europe  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  the  7th 
October,  1748. 

Passing  through  all  the  successive 
grades  with  honour  to  himself.  Count 
Lacy,  in  his  thurty-first  year,  obtained 
the  colonelcy  of  the  Ulster  regiment. 
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and,  at  its  head,  served  in  tbe  war 
affainst  Portugal  in  176*2,  when  Chark's 
III.  of  Spain  added  to  the  calamities 
of  his  unfortunate  neighbour  Don  Jo- 
seph, by  invading  his  small  dominions 
•with  a  powerful  army,  which  threaten- 
ed with  still  further  destruction  his 
hapless  city  of  Lisbon — then  recently 
rumed  by  the  great  earthquake.  One 
Spanish  column,  under  the  Marquis  de 
Sarria,  entered  Portugal  on  the  north  ; 
a  second,  under  the  Count  O'Reilly, 
took  Chaves ;  a  third  entered  by  Beira 
and  spread  along  the  Tagus.  This 
wanton  invasion  was  suggested  to 
Spain  by  France,  as  a  means  of  insult- 
in?  an  ally  of  their  common  foe — Bri- 
tam  —  and  also  of  extending,  by  con- 
quest, the  power  of  the  Houses  of 
Bourbon. 

Britain  supplied  Portugal  with  arms, 
ammunition,  and  10,000  men,  under 
Brigadier  General  Burgoyne,  who 
skilfully  co-operated  with  the  Count  de 
la  Lippe,  a  German,  and  with  General 
Forbes,  a  Scot,  who  commanded  the 
army  of  Don  Joseph.  Two  regiments 
of  Catholics  were  raised  in  Ireland  es- 
pecially for  this  service,  and  these  are 
still  existing  in  the  British  line. 

In  all  the  operations  of  this  war 
Lacy  acquitted  himself  with  the  great- 
est honour. 

In  1780,  he  was  appointed  Com- 
mandant of  the  Spanish  Artillery,  and 
as  such  was  employed  at  the  famous 
Siege  of  Gibraltar,  and  was  present 
with  the  army  which,  under  tbe  Duke 
de  Crillon  (the  conqueror  of  Minorca) 
made  "the  last  desperate  and  unparal- 
leled efforts ''  to  restore  the  key  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  hands  of  King 
Charles  lU. 

General  Elliot  of  Stobs,  in  Midlo- 
thian, with  7,000  men,  valiantly  de- 
feuded  the  rock  a^^ainst  40,000  soldiers 
who  assailed  it  by  land  with  200  pieces 
of  cannon  :  and  against  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  forty-se- 
ven sail  of  the  line,  seven  three-deck- 
ers (the  strongest  that  had  ever  been 
built),  eighty  gun-boats,  and  a  swarm 
of  irigatcs  and  smaller  vessels,  which 
opened  a  shower  of  shot  from  400 
pieces  of  cannon  against  him. 

The  first  shot  was  fired  on  the  12th 
January,  1780,  and  it  killed  a  woman 
in  Gibraltar.  The  Spanish  camp  was 
crowded  by  French  noblesse  and  Spa- 
nish hidalgos,  who  had  all  hastened 
there  to  benold  the  fall  of  this  great 
fortress. 


Under  Lacy,  the  Spanish  artillerists 
fired  with  great  precision  and  effect ; 
but  the  determined  old  General  £lliot 
defended  Gibraltar  with  tbe  most  ob- 
stinate bravery;  and  General  Boyd 
(his  countryman)  recommended,  for 
the  first  time,  a  discharge  of  rc^-hot 
balls,  which  had  the  most  disastrous 
effect  upon  the  Spaniards  by  land  and 
sea  ;  for  at  least  1500  of  them  perish, 
ed.  The  British  fired  716  barrels  of 
powder  and  8,300  rounds  of  cannon- 
Dalls  (more  than  half  of  which  were 
red  hoi)  between  the  time  of  firing 
the  first  cannon  and  the  last,  on  the 
2nd  February,  1 783,  when  the  French 
and  Spaniards  were  completely  dis- 
comfited, and  a  peace  was  signed, 
which  ceded  the  fortress  to  Britain  for 
ever. 

For  his  services.  Lacy  obtained  the 
Grand  Cross  of  Charles  IIL,  and  the 
rank  of  Commander  of  the  Cross  of 
San  lago,  an  old  Spanish  order  of  chi- 
yalry  instituted  by  King  Ramiro,  in 
commemoration  of  a  victory  over  the 
Moors  in  1030  —  their  badge,  a  red 
cross  in  the  fonn  of  a  sword.  He  was 
also  made  Titular  of  the  rich  Com- 
ma nderie  of  Las  Cazas  Buenas,  at 
Merida,  in  Estramadura. 

AfVer  the  j^eace  between  Spain  and 
Britain  was  firmly  established,  he  was 
sent  successively  as  plenipotentiary  to 
Gustavus  111.  of  Sweden,  and  to  the 
Empress  Cathiirine  II.  of  Russia, 
(widow  of  the  Czar,  Peter  III.),  and 
the  success  he  obtained  in  his  embas- 
sies proved  that  he  had  secured  for 
himself  and  his  royal  master  the  love 
and  esteem  of  the  Courts  of  Stockholm 
and  St.  Fetersburff. 

Immediately  on  his  return  fV^sh  ho. 
nours  were  heaped  upon  him ;  he  was 
named,  par  interim,  Commandant  Ge- 
neral of  the  Coast  of  Granada  and 
Member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
War;  then  Lieutenant- General  of  the 
Spanish  Army,  Commandant  of  the 
Cforps  of  Koyal  Artillery,  and  sole  In- 
spector-General of  that  branch  of  the 
service.  He  was  also  made  Inspector- 
General  of  the  manufactories  of  arms, 
cannon,  and  all  the  munitions  of  war, 
throughout  Spain  and  the  two  Indies. 

In  consequence  of  an  unlooked-for 
emeute  in  Barcelona,  the  Grovemor  of 
which  had  not  fulfilled  his  trusti  in 
March,  1789,  Lac v  was  appointed  to 
the  important  and  arduous  office  of 
Governor  and  Captain-General  of  tbe 
Province  of  Catalonia.    The  Catido- 
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piansy  who  had  long  resisted  the  au- 
thority  of  the  Kings  of  Spain,  and  had 
frequently  risen  m  arms  to  assert 
their  independence  and  choose  princes 
of  their  own,  were  still  liable  to 
partial  insurrections  against  the  vice- 
roys,  to  whose  yoke  they  submitted 
with  sullen  apathy,  while  they  treated 
their  monarchs  with  hatred  and  con- 
tempt, till  the  conciliatory  visit  of 
Charles  IV.  But  Lacy  contrived  to 
win  the  love  apd  esteem  even  of  those 
sullen  and  jealous  provincials,  and  in 
every  step  of  his  career  gave  constant 

§  roofs  of  disinterestedness,  skill,  and 
evotion  to  the  king  and  country  of 
his  adoption. 

He  seconded  with  great  energy  the 
measures  taken  by  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment to  prevent  the  principles  of 
the  French  Revolutionists  from  cross- 
ing  the  Pyrennees.  *'  Et  fut  reconduiro 
sur  la  frontiere  le  consul  de  France, 
qui  avoit  tenu  des  propos  indiscrets  a 
Barcelone.  Par  le  meme  motif,"  adds 
a  French  writer,  **  Lacy  retenait  dans 
catalogue  les  emigres  Francois." 

The  pupils  of  the  Royal  School  of 
Artillery,  at  Segovia,  obtained  from 
Count  Lacy  the  Hmcliorution  of  their 
severe  system  of  discipline,  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  number  of  their  scho- 
lars and  cadets,  and  the  increase  of 
certain  branches  of  knowledge  relating 
to  their  branch  of  the  military  profes- 
fion,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
schools  of  chemistry,  of  mineralogy, 
and  of  pyrotechny,  of  all  of  which  he 
urged  the  creation. 

Some  have  supposed  that  Count 
Lacv  was  more  admirable  for  his  lofty 
spirit^  his  sparkling  wit,  and  tall  and 
handsome  figure  —  which  approached 
the  gigantic  —  than  for  his  talents  as  a 
soldier ;  but  his  amiable  and  concilia- 
tory character  have  never  been  denied, 
while  his  benevolence,  his  Christian 
virtues,  and  patriotism,  were  extolled 
even  by  his  enemies  ;  for  he  stood  too 
high  in  the  favour  of  the  Spanish  King 
to  have  friends  alone.  Such  was  Frau- 
ds Anthony  Lacy. 

He  died  at  Barcelona,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  IV.,  on  the  31st  December, 
1792,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his 
ago. 

On  that  occasion  the  most  universal 
regrets  were  manifested  at  his  funeral, 
which  was  conducted  with  great  splen- 
,  dour  and  solemnity ;  and  the  oincers 
and  cadets  of  the  Spanish  artillery,  by 
whom  he  was  sincerely  beloved,  cele- 


brated him  in  high  eulogies,  which  were 
published  in  all  the  journals  of  Madrid 
and  Catalonia. 

Don  Antonio  Ricardo  Carilio,  of 
Albornoz,  succeeded  him  as  Captain- 
General  of  Catalonia. 


Patrick  Lacy,  the  brother  of  Count 
Anthony  Francis,  was  Major  of  the 
Ulster  Regiment  of  Irish  Infantry  in 
the  service  of  Spain,  and  died  early  in 
life,  leaving  a  son  named  Louis,  who 
was  j  ustly  celebrated  for  his  bravery, 
his  misfortunes,  and  romantic  history. 

Louis  Lacv  was  born  on  the  llth 
January,  177^^  at  San  Roque,  a  judi- 
cial partido  and  town  of  Andalusia^ 
six  miles  distant  from  Gibraltar,  after 
the  capture  of  which  it  was  founded,  in 
1704.  His  father.  Major  Lacy,  dying 
while  he  was  yet  an  infant,  his  mother 
married  au  officer  of  the  Brussels  Re«> 
giment  of  Infantry  in  the  service  of 
Charles  IH.  Young  Louis,  at  the 
early  age  of  nine  years,  entered  this 
corps  as  a  cadet,  with  his  step-father, 
and  accompanied  it  to  Puerto  Rico, 
one  of  the  Spanish  West  India  Islands, 
which  was  used  then  as  a  penal  colony; 
it  had  been  so  for  two  oenturies  before. 
Thus  a  strong  garrison  was  maintained 
at  the  capital,  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico. 

As  he  grew  older,  Lacy  showed  so 
decided  a  vocation  for  the  life  of  a 
soldier,  that  on  his  return  to  Spain,  in 
17S9,  Charles  IV,  removed  him  into 
the  Ulster  Regiment,  among  the  gaU 
lant  Irishmen  of  which  his  family  name 
was  held  in  high  veneration  ;  and 
in  that  battalion  of  exiles  he  obtained 
a  company,  in  1794. 

In  that  year,  when  the  French  Re- 
publican forces  invaded  Spain,  and 
commenced  those  operations  which 
ended  in  the  capture  of  Fontarabia  and 
San  Sebastian,  Lacy  was,  with  the  re- 
giment of  Ulster,  attached  to  the  army 
of  Catalonia,  and  fighting  against  them. 
The  French  were  40,000  strong,  the 
Spaniards  only  20,000. 

In  Catalonia,  their  progress  was 
small ;  but  in  Guipuzcoa,  many  places 
of  importance  fell  into  their  hands ; 
for  the  Court,  languid  and  slow  in  all 
its  warlike  operations,  opposed  to  them 
forces  of  inferior  strength,  and  un- 
happily more  accustomed  to  defeat 
than  victory.  Bellegarde  was  besieged 
bjr  the  French,  who  defeated  the  Spa- 
niards before  it ;  yet  its  commandant^ 
the  Marquis  de  Vallesantero,  held  out 
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bravely.  On  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  the  arms  of  the  invadera  were 
successful ;  they  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  Passages,  and  the  strong  old 
castle  of  San  Sebastian ;  they  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Tolosa,  assaulted  Pla- 
centia,  and  besieged  Pampeluna.  Lacy 
is  recorded  as  having  personally  and 
particularly  signalised  himself  in  bat- 
tle against  the  French,  on  the  5th  of 
February,  and  the  5th,  16th,  and  25th 
days  of  June,  1794  ;  and  to  these  cir- 
cumstances their  own  military  his- 
torians bear  honourable  testimony. 

Driven    to  extremities,  Bellegarde 
surrendered  on  the  1 7th  of  September ; 
and  the  brave  Conde  de  la  Union, 
afler  making  a  desperate  and  futile 
attempt  to  save  it,  fell  in  battle  for  his 
country,  on  the  heights  of  Flgueros, 
•where  9000  Spaniards  and  17 1  pieces 
of  cannon  were  taken.     The  lall  of 
Kosas  followed,  and  the  Court  of  Ma- 
drid trembled  for  the  safety  of  the 
Gatalonian  coast.     But  the  war  was 
ended  in  the   following  year  by  the 
peace  of  Basle ;  and  up  to  that  period 
Lacy  served,  with  the    regiment  of 
Ulster,   with  honourable    distinction, 
and  attained  great  experience  in  the 
art  of  war  —  tliat  arduous  profession 
to  which  all  the  exiles  of  liis  family 
had  so  successfully  and  especially  dedi- 
cated their  lives. 

In  December,  1795,  he  embarked 
with  his  regiment  for  the  Canary 
Islands.  While  there  he  unfoi'tunately 
had  a  love  intrigue  with  a  young 
Spanish  lady,  of  great  personal  attrac- 
tions ;  and  in  gaining  her  favour,  won, 
also,  the  enmity  of  the  Governor  and 
Captain- General  of  the  colony,  who, 
by  ill-luck,  proved  to  be  his  rival. 
Enraged  by  the  success  of  the  hand- 
some  Lacy,  the  proud  and  revengeful 
Spaniard  was  so  weak  and  unjust  as  to 
exile  him  from  his  regiment  and  the 
society  of  his  companions  in  arms,  by 
banishing  him  to  Ferro,  one  of  the 
smallest  and  most  westerly  of  the 
Canary  Islands.  An  arid  and  barren 
place,  it  is  a  mere  mountain  pass,  com- 
posed of  dark  grey  land,  dotted  here 
and  there  by  sombre  bushes. 

Indignant  at  such  arbitrary  treat- 
ment, Louis  Lacy  wrote  bitter  and 
fiery  letters  to  the  Captain- General, 
who  made  him  a  prisoner,  and  brought 
him  before  a  Consijo  de  Guerra,  or 
court-martial,  by  sentence  of  which  he 
was  condemned  to  imprisonment  as 
one  labouring  under  mental  alienation. 


and,  after  all  his  gallant  services,  was 
deprived  of  his  commission. 

Afler  a  time  he  was  permitted  to 
return  to  Spain,  and  was  sent  to  Cadiz 
en  retrait. 

At  that  time  Spain,  having  made 
peace  with  France,  was  at  war  with 
John  YI.  of  Portugal.     This  contest 
was  productive  of  no  important  events, 
and  was  terminated  in  1801.     Laoyr 
arrived  in  Europe  just  as  the  last  cam- 
paign  was  opened  agahist  the  Portu- 
guese; and  hearing  of  it,  he  vainly 
solicited    from    the    Government    of 
Charles  IV.  the  honour  of  being  per- 
mitted to  serve  in  the  Spanish  army 
as  a  simple  ^nadier;  but  the  mal- 
influence  of  his  enemy,  the  Governor 
of  the  Canaries,  still  followed  him,  and 
this  humble  request  was  refused  him. 
Poor  Lacy,  in  bitterness  of  spirit  and 
almost  without  a  coin  in  bis  purse,  re- 
solved to  push  his  fortunes  elsewhere. 
He  wandered  on    foot  through   the 
Peninsula,  crossed  the  Pyrennees,  and, 
like  an  humble  way- faring  pedestrian, 
passed  through  France,  and  arrived  at 
the  town  of  Boulogne-sur-mer  in  Oc- 
tober, 1803,  when  Bonaparte  was  as- 
sembling his  great  army  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Britain. 

Finding  himself  destitute,  and  with- 
out resources.  Lacy  enlisted  in  the 
6th  Regiment  of  Light  Infantry  of  the 
French  line,  as  a  private  soldier;  bat 
his  previous  military  knowledge,  which 
was  soon  discovered  by  his  comrades 
and  officers,  obtained  for  him,  in  one 
month,  the  rank  of  serjeant.  About 
the  same  time.  General  Clark  (who 
was  afterwards,  in  1809,  created  Duo 
de  Fettra)  having  heard  of  him,  related 
the  history  of  La^,  of  his  father  and 
uncle,  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
Struck  by  a  narrative  so  singular.  Na- 
poleon sent  for  the  serjeant,  and  bdnff 
charmed  by  his  manner  and  bearing 
in  virtue  of  the  rank  he  had  previous^ 
held,  generously  ^ave  him  the  commis- 
sion  of  captain  m  the  Irish  Legion^ 
which  was  then  being  organised  at 
Marlaix,  under  Arthur  O'Connor,  for 
the  service  of  France.  General  Clark, 
Minister  of  War  under  Napoleon^ 
bein^  of  Irish  descent,  had  the  idea  of 
gainmg  over  some  of  the  old  Irish 
aristocracy;  and  Madgett,  another 
Irishman  in  the  foreij^n  office,  had  a 
scheme  for  enlisting  Irish  prisoners  in 
the  French  prisons ;  a  scheme  irbkh 
proved,  however,  unsuccessfuL 
From  Morhux,  Lacy  marched  inth 
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his  regiment  to  Quimpor-Corentiriy  an 
old  manufacturing  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Finisterre ;  and  while  there, 
became  acquainted  with  a  pretty 
French  girl.  Mademoiselle  Guermer, 
to  whom  he  became  attached,  and 
whom  he  married,  in  June>  1806,  aU 
though  her  parents — old  royalists  pro- 
bably —  were  bitterly  opposed  to  her 
espousing  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the 
lesion  or  exiles. 

Xacy  was  then  in  his  thirty-first 
year. 

Three  days  aflerwards  the  Irish 
Lesion  marched  for  Antwerp,  and  he 
to(&  his  wife  with  him.  From  Ant- 
werp the  Irish  went  to  the  pestilential 
Isle  of  Walcheren ;  there  also  his  young 
wife  accompanied  him,  and  he  obtained 
a  majority. 

In  1807»  he  was  appointed  Chef- 
dU'Battalion  of  the  Irish  attached  to 
the  army  which  Murat,  Grand  Duko 
of  Berg,  was  to  command  in  Spain, 
for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
Bonaparte's  unjustifiable  scheme  of 
usurpation  and  conquest. 

Lacy's  generous  mind  became  deep- 
ly agitated  at  the  prospect  of  being 
obliged  to  serve  against  that  nation 
among  whom  his  exiled  family  had 
found  a  home  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  bitterness  yet  rankling  in  his  mind 
against  those  who  had  treated  him  so 
ill  in  Spain,  and  who  had  dismissed 
him  from  the  Regiment  of  Ulster,  he 
determined  not  to  draw  a  sword  against 
the  country  of  his  father's  adoption, 
and  with  sorrow  sent  his  young  wife^ 
with  their  infant  son,  back  to  her  fa- 
mily at  Quimper,  there  to  await  the 
settlement  of  the  Peninsular  affairs. 
As  Chef-du-Battalion,  he  still  remained 
with  the  army  which  crossed  the  Py- 
rennees,  in  virtue  of  the  base  con- 
spiracy of  the  Escurial,  and  which 
marched  unmolested  through  the  bar- 
rier-towns  of  San  Sebastian,  Figueros, 
Pampeluna,  and  Barcelona,  in  the 
spring  of  1808 ;  and  in  the  summer 
of  that  year  he  found  himself  with  the 
French  army  at  Madrid. 

The  events  of  the  2nd  of  Ma^ — ^the 
decoying  of  the  royal  family  to 
Bayonne  by  Bonaparte  —  their  com- 
pulsory renunciation  of  the  Spanish 
crown  —  and  other  dark  transactions, 
decided  the  noble  Lacy  on  the  course 
he  should  pursue.  He  relinquished 
his  command  of  the  Irish,  and  quietly 
quitting  the  capital,  surrendered  him- 
self a  prisoner  of  war  to  the  venera- 


ble  Spanish  General,  Don  Gregorio  de 
la  Cucsta,  who,  in  his  seventieth  year, 
still  held  the  command  of  the  forces 
to  which  Ferdinand  YII.  had  appoint- 
ed him,  as  Captain-Greneral  of  Castile 
and  Leon. 

Struck  with  the  story  and  magna- 
nimity of  Lacy,  and  revering  his  cha- 
racter, Cuesta,  the  last  of  the  old  Span- 
ish  cavaliers,  appointed  him  at  once 
Lieutenant  -  Colonel  -  Commandant  of 
the  Battalion  of  Ledesma,  which  had 
been  raised  in  the  small  province  of 
that  name,  near  Salamanca;  and  he 
gave  all  liis  energy  and  talent  to  disci- 

Eline  this  regiment.  For  now  Spain 
ad  risen  bravely  against  the  invaders, 
and  the  sturdy  Asturians  and  Gali- 
cians,  under  I)on  Joachim  Blake,  a 
young  officer  of  Irish  parentage,  had 
commenced  the  war  of  independence. 
In  all  the  operations  of  the  Spaniards, 
Lacy  fought  gallantly,  at  the  head  of 
his  new  regiment ;  but  more  particu- 
larly at  Logrono,  in  Old  Castile,  and 
on  the  retreat  to  the  Ebro,  at  Guada- 
laxara,  thirty-two  miles  from  Madrid^ 
after  the  betrayal  of  which,  the  Span, 
ish  vanguard,  under  Venegas,  which 
had  saved  the  army  at  Buvierca,  by 
so  bravely  defending  the  Pass,  entered 
the  city  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of 
December,  1809.  The  battalion  (^er- 
cios)  "  of  Ledesna  and  Salamanca,  un- 
der Don  Louis  Lac^  and  Don  Alex. 
andro  de  Hore,"  skirmished  for  three 
hours  with  the  French  that  night,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Henares ;  but  after 
a  desperate  encounter,  the  flower  of 
the  Spanish  troops  had  to  retire  before 
them. 

He  was  now  appointed  Colonel  of 
the  Burgos  Regiment  of  Infantry ;  and 
in  the  same  year  defended  several  de- 
files of  the  Sierra  Morenu — that  long, 
steep  chain  of  mountains,  which  the 
novel  of  Cervantes  (more  even  than 
the  valour  of  his  countrymen)  has 
made  famous  in  Europe,  and  which 
divides  Andalusia  from  New  Castile. 
At  Toralva  he  surprised  and  captured 
3,000  French  cavalry,  and  afterwards 
took  command  of  the  Spanish  advanc 
ed  guard,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier. 
General. 

He  distinguished  himself  again  at 
Cuesta  della  Reyna,  and  at  the  beau- 
tiful old  town  of  Aranjuez.  While 
Venegas  occupied  it,  he  despatched 
Lacy  with  a  division  to  drive  the  ene- 
my, 2,000  strong,  out  of  Toledo,  which 
(as  he  did  not  wish  to  destroy  the 
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houses  from  whence  they  fired  upon 
him,  ns  it  was  a  S[)anish  town)  did  not 
succeed.  He  next  occupied  Puente 
Lurga  on  the  Zurauia,  which  was 
crosised  by  the  fue  ;  and  the  Spanish 
General,  tearing  his  retreat  would  be 
cut  ofl',  ordered  Lacy  to  destroy  the 
Queen  8  Bridge,  and  rejoin  him,  which 
he  skilfully  achieved,  but  not  before 
the  enemy's  cavalry  from  Cuesta  della 
Reyna  had  attacked  him,  and  driven 
his  troops  to  some  heights  above  the 
river,  the  passage  of  which  he  left  Don 
Luis  Kiguelmo  to  defend,  with  three 
battalions  and  four  field- pieces.  lie 
was  present,  also,  at  the  engagements 
at  Almonacid  de  Zoreta,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tagus,  where,  for  nine 
consecutive  hours,  he  remained  under 
fire  at  the  head  of  his  brigade,  and 
where  4,000  Spaniards  fell ;  and  acrain 
he  met  the  French  at  the  pass  of  JJes- 
pina  Perros,  and  in  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  Ocana,  where  Venegas,  in  his 
chivalric  attempt  to  save  his  friends, 
the  people  of  La  Mancha,  rushed,  with 
his  cavalry  only,  on  a  force  consisting 
of  5,000  foot  and  800  horse,  and  was 
defeated  with  great  loss,  on  the  19th 
November,  1809. 

The  repeated  reverses  of  the  Spa- 
niards after  the  battles  of  Ocana  and 
Medellin  (which  was  lost  solely  by  the 
indecision  of  Don  Francisco  de  Eguia), 
forced  Brigadier  Lacy  to  retire  into 
Cadiz,  where,  as  a  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices, he  was  named  successively,  Sub- 
Inspector,  Major-General,  Mariscial 
de  Campo,  and  Commander  of  the 
Isle  de  Leon,  which  is  a  triangular 
tract  of  ground,  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  the  river  of  San  Pedro, 
ten  miles  in  length.  This  side  was 
•trongly  fortified,  and  the  channel 
flanked  by  batteries ;  the  whole  po- 
fition,  as  it  contained  50,000  inlia- 
bitants,  was  one  of  great  trust  and 
importance.  Here  he  directed  the 
increase  of  the  fortifications,  and  com- 
manded in  many  of  those  desperate  and 
sanguinary  sorties  which  were  made 
agamst  the  enemy,  who  boasted  that 
the  Insurrection  was  confinecl  to  this 
small  corner  of  conquered  Spain.  And 
aow  ensued  the  long  blockade,  which 
Wiifl  not  rait^ed  until  the  British  won 
the  battle  of  Salamanca,  in  1812. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  181  J,  Lacy  took 
an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Chicla- 
na,  which  was  fought  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  channel  of  San  Pedro,  and 
immediately  opposite  the  Isle  de  J^eou. 


The  bravo  defence  at  Cadiz  greatly 
encouraged  the  Spaniards  eltiowhere. 

In  June,  he  was  appointed  Com- 
mandant-General of  Catalonia;  but» 
unfortunately,  was  unable  to  prevent 
the  ancient  seaport  of  Tarragona  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  tlie  French. 
Indefatigable  and  unwearying,  he  ral- 
lied  the  remains  of  the  Spanish  forces, 
and,  with  the  Guerillas,  organised  a 
new  army,  at  the  head  of  which,  for  a 
year  and  eight  months,  he  maintained 
a  constant,  an  obstinate,  and  unequal 
struggle  with  the  troops  of  Napoleon. 
His  glorious  courage  and  undying  per- 
severance gained  for  him,  in  1812,  the 
chief  command  of  the  army  in  Gallicia, 
about  10,000  strong.  This  force  joined 
Lord  Wellington ;  but,  after  active 
operations  ceased,  marched  back  into 
the  province  from  which  it  was  named, 
and  went  into  winter-quarters.  Ou 
the  new  campaign  being  opened,  he 
continued  at  the  head  of  the  brave 
Gallegos,  and  continued  to  display 
the  highest  military  talent  against  the 
enemy,  until  they  were  driven  over 
the  Pyrennees  by  the  British;  after 
which,  the  battles  of  Orthes  and  Tou. 
louse,  and  the  capture  of  Paris  by  the 
allies,  by  securing  the  peace  of  18J4, 
restored  tranquillity  to  ravaged  £u-. 
ro])e,  and  Ferdinand  YII.  to  the  throne 
of  Spain. 

Strange  to  say,  this  event,  for  which 
he  had  struggled  so  hard,  was  unfor- 
tunate for  Lacy,  who,  in  consequence 
of  his  known  attachment  to  tlie  con. 
stitutiou  of  the  Cortes,  was  deprived 
of  all  his  offices — a  base  return  tor  his 
many  noble  services  —  and  he  was 
coldly  permitted  to  retire  in  obscurity, 
with  his  family,  to  Yinaroz,  in  ue 
province  of  Valencia,  where  he  spent 
two  years  in  peace,  though  brooding 
over  his  wrongs,  and  planning  means 
of  redress. 

In  1816,  fatally  for  himself,  he  re- 
turned  to  active  life;  for,  since  the 
death  of  Parlier,  and  other  brave  men, 
who  had  fallen  in  attempting  to  secure 
to  Spain  that  independence  for  which 
they  had  struggled  against  France,  the 
eyes  of  all  the  Libermists  were  turned 
on  Louis  Lacy,  and  in  him  their  hopes 
reposed. 

Having  gone  to  Calvctes,  in  Cata- 
lonia, to  drink  the  mineral  waters^  it 
chanced  that  he  met  there  an  old  com* 
panion  in  arms.  General  Miluio,  and 
his  brother,  Don  Raphael  Milano,  with 
two  other  Spanish  gentlemen^  whose 
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political  sentiments  coincided  with  his 
own ;  and,  after  several  secret  nieet> 
ings,  they  boldly  resolved  on  re-estab- 
lishing the  Cortes  at  the  point  of  the 
sword  ;  for  Lacy,  relying  on  the  sym- 
pathy of  several  regiments,  and  the 
regard  they  paid  to  his  name  and 
achievements,  hoped  to  make  them  re* 
volt  in  his  favour,  on  the  5th  April, 
1817,  and  proclaim  the  Constitution. 

Denounced  by  two  traitors,  the  whole 
enterprise  fell  to  pieces,  and  the  four 
projectors  failed  to  save  themselves. 

Abandoned  nearly  by  all  on  whom 
he  had  relied,  the  unfortunate  Lacy 
was  arrested,  with  a  few  faithful  friends, 
and  conveyed,  under  care  of  a  strong 
guard  of  soldiers,  to  a  prison  at  Bar- 
celona, where  he  was  hastily  tried  by 
a  subservient  military  commission,  and 
sentenced  to  death  —  a  doom  which  he 
heard  with  a  calmness  that  staggered 
even  the  stern  and  partial  judge  who 
pronounced  it. 

As  a  rising  of  the  Catalonians  in  his 
favour  was  feared  and  expected,  the 
officials  of  the  arbitrary  Government 
at  Barcelona  secretly  embarked  him 
on  board  of  a  small  vessel,  at  midnight, 
on  the  20th  June  ;  and,  resolving  not 
to  be  cheated  of  their  victim,  sailed 
for  the  island  of  Majorca,  which  lies 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  from 
Spain  ;  and  there  he  was  quite  as  se- 
cretly landed  on  a  solitary  part  of  the 
coast,  and  conducted,  on  the  night  of 
the  4th  July,  to  the  Castle  of  Belver, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  a  regiment  of 
Neapolitan  soldiers. 


At  four  o'clock  next  morning  he 
was  suddenly  brought  out  of  the  for- 
tress, just  as  day  was  breaking,  and 
conducted  to  the  deep  fosse  before  the 
gates ;  there  he  was  barbarously  shot 
by  a  platoon  of  Italians,  pursuant  to 
the  oixlers  of  those  who  hud  conveyed 
him  from  Barcelona. 

Louis  Lacy  had  already  faced  death 
too  often,  to  receive  it  otherwise  than 
with  the  hereditary  courage  and  cool- 
ness which  had  distinguished  him 
through  his  eventful  life,  and  he  fell 
with  his  face  to  his  destroyers. 

Uis  body  was  deposited  in  the  old 
cathedral  church  of  San  Dominic,  at 
Palma,  the  capital  of  the  island ;  but 
there  it  was  exhumed,  in  1820,  and 
conveyed,  with  much  religious  pomp 
and  solemnity,  to  Barcelona,  and  in- 
terred near  the  remains  of  his  uncle» 
the  Captain  Greneral  Count  Francis 
Anthony ;  while  the  newly-established 
Cortes,  vainly  to  honour  the  memory 
of  one  who  had  died  for  them,  named 
his  son  the  first  grenadier  of  the  Spanish 
ormy, 

Tlius  perished  Louis  Lacy,  in  his 
forty-second  year,  one  who,  more  even 
than  Riego,  had  secured,  by  his  patri- 
otism, the  Revolution  of  1820. 

"  Lacy/'  says  a  French  writer, 
''  etait  doue  d'une  forte  constitution^ 
et  d'une  ame  ardent,  energiq^ue  et  ^e- 
nereuse.  Habile  general,  intrepide 
dans  les  dangers,  il  s*etait  distingue 
par  de$  faits  darmes,  et  par  un  patru 
otisme  dignes  des  Orecs  et  de  jRo- 
mains  t" 
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FLIGHTS     TO     FAIRYLAND. 

BT  OKAWPORD  WIUOH. 

SECOND    FLIGHT — THE    LILT    OF  THE   VALLEY. 

Ill  the  year — but  no  matter,  we*ll  not  mind  the  year. 

So  once  on  a  time  is  sufficient-^ 
There  lived  at — we  need  not  the  whereabouts  here  ; 
My  readers  have  brains  that  are  lively  and  dear. 
So  whilst  to  the  story  I  closely  adhere 

They'll  kindly  supply  what's  deficient. 

Most  writers  of  fiction,  I'm  sorry  to  state. 
For  reasons,  or  haply  without  them, 

Have  worked  on  a  very  bad  groundwork  of  late. 

By  entering  as  'twere  the  arena  with  Fate, 

Describing  localities,  giving  a  date. 

And  forcing  their  readers  to  doubt  them. 

Why  not  act  like  those  who  have  written  before. 

Commencing  with  **  once  on  a  time  ?" 
The  eenerous  public  would  like  them  the  more : 
Skip  less  of  their  chapters,  and  only  pass  o'er 
Those  pages  where  authors  endeavour  to  soar 
Through  nonsense  beyond  the  sublime. 

**  'Tis  true  'tis  a  pitjr,  and  pity  'tis  true," 

So  some  one  said  somewhere  before  me. 
That  quill-drivers  can't  be  content  with  their  cue. 
That  I  have  not  got  something  better  to  do. 
That  scribblers  must  ever  attempt  something  new— 
Than  opening  my  flight  with  a  kind  of  review- 
Sweet  muse,  be  propitious  1  restore  me. 

Once  on  a  time— I  won't  say  when— 
Aroint  thee,  witch — my  new-made  pen 
Was  striving  to  digress  again — 
There  lived  within  a  shady  glen. 
Some  distance  from  the  haunts  of  men 
(Where  strangers  came  but  now  and  then), 
A  widow  who  had  pass'd  her  prime ; 

And  on  whose  brow  were  thickly  cast 
Those  searing  finger-marks  of  Time 

That  link  the  Present  to  the  Fast. 
Bed-ridden,  old,  decrepid,  blind. 

She  lay,  whilst  dreary  years  passed  by ; 
For  ever  patient  and  resigned. 

Her  only  fixed  dcsir&— to  die. 

She  had  two  daughters — one  was  fair. 
With  sunny  smiles,  and  golden  hair. 
Lips  such  as  heav'nly  Houri  wear ; 
Eyes — let  conception  paint  a  pair 
Badiant  and  sofl  beyond  compare. 
Gleaming  with  such  celestial  glare 
As  erring  mortals  seldom  share ; 
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And  such  were  hers,  undimm'd  by  care. 
Her  tapering,  swan-like  neck  was  bare* 
Unfolding  beauties  rich  and  rare ; 
Her  form  was  rather  full  than  spare. 
Yet  moved  she,  with  a  sylph-like  air. 
The  "  Lily  of  the  Valley  "  there. 

The  name  of  the  elegant  creature  was  Anne, 

Whose  charms  I've  just  been  inditing ; 
I've  failed  in  my  task,  so  concieve,  if  you  can. 

The  damsel  of  whom  I've  been  writing. 

Now  Anne,  though  of  sweetness  unequall*d  possess'd. 

Was  humble,  obliging,  and  kind ; 
And  the  beauties  with  which  her  sweet  fiorure  was  dress'd 

Were  poor  when  compared  to  her  mmd. 

In  tending  the  widow,  an  exquisite  grace 

Was  shed  like  a  halo  above  her ; 
And  oh  1  who  could  gaze  on  her  amiable  face. 

Nor  feel,  that  to  see  was  to  love  her. 

If  heaven  with  earth  is  connected — if  blent 

Is  aught  that's  divine  with  things  human ; 
Or  if  amongst  mortals  an  angel  be  sent— 

Oh !  seek  we  not  each  in  a  woman. 

Her  soul,  if  the  temple  of  virtue  and  love— 

Her  heart,  if  with  innocence  crowned- 
Are  emblems  of  all  that  we  hope  for  above. 

Where  peace  and  pure  pleasures  abound. 

And  if  in  one  frame  every  beauty  was  set. 

Since  woman  first  smiled  upon  man, 
I  beg  that  my  readers  will  never  forget 

That  the  name  of  that  phcenix  was  *'  Anne" 

Her  sister — ^but  hold  1 

I  can  never  unfold 
The  depths  of  her  heart,  'twas  so  callous  and  cold^. 

To  her  shame  be  it  told 

She  was  spiteful  and  bold. 
As  Sycorax,  Caliban's  mother,  of  old. 
Her  head 
Was  red. 

Or  rather  her  hair. 
If  you  saw  her  you  could  not  help  saying  a  prayer. 
Her  swivel-eyes  cast  forth  so  fiendish  a  glare. 

She  was  stunted  in  growth. 

Like  a  perjurer's  oath. 
And  very  much  given  to  scolding  and  sloth ; 
In  fact,  she  was  somewhat  too  fond  of  them  both. 

Her  sister  she  hated, 

And  constantly  prated 
Of  "  people  with  airs,  who  were  much  over-rated ;" 
Sweet  Anne  was  so  horribly  badgered  and  bidted. 
That  had  she  no  mother  who  needed  her  care. 
She'd  run  from  the  Gorgon,  regardless  of  where. 
So  near  was  she  pushed  to  the  verge  of  despair. 

Miss  Betty,  the  shrew. 

Most  undoubtedly  knew 
That  the  widow  loved  Anne  fur  the  best  of  the  two, 
(And  80 1  am.  8are>  coarteoos  reader,  would  you.) 
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She  was  also  aware 
That  when  sportmen  passed  there^ 
They  preferred  golden  ringlets  to  carrotty  hair. 
Now  Anne's  curled  tresses  seemed  only  a  maze« 
Within  which,  when  captured,  the  sun's  brightest  rays 
Delij^hted  to  sport  through  the  long  summer  days ; 
Whilst  Betty's  coarse  head-piece  was  always  arrayed 
In  elf-locks  of  somewhat  incarnadined  shaae. 
The  colour  was  that  of  a  torch  in  a  fog. 
Or  "  Will-o'-the-wisp,"  seen  through  mists  on  a  bog ; 
Or  rather  (as  round  her  in  tangles  they  coiled. 
For,  would  you  believe  it,  they  never  were  oiled« 
But  always  looked  matted,  untidy,  and  soiled) 
Like  shells  of  the  lobster,  unskilfully  boiled. 

The  widow  had  only  one  comfort  to  cheer  her. 

And  that  was  sweet  Nancy,  her  daughter ; 
And  Nancy  was  always  delighted  when  near  her, 

DistilUug  her  barley-and-water. 

Miss  Betty,  or  Sycorax  (what's  in  a  name  ? — 

One  suits  quite  as  well  as  the  other), 
AVhene'er  she  abused  pretty  Anne,  cast  the  blame 

On  her  looks,  or  the  bed-ridden  mother. 

As  Anne  could  not  scold,  and  remonstrance  was  vain. 

Her  only  relief  was  in  crying; 
Then  dew-drops  of  anguish  and  love  fell  like  rain 

On  the  couch  where  the  widow  was  lying. 

Thus  days  swelled  to  months,  and  months  ended  in  years. 

Each  hour  bringing  sorrows  in  plenty ; 
Diversified  ever  by  snubbings  and  tears, 

'Till  Anne  was  a  woman,  and  twenty. 

And  then  died  the  widow  (whilst  Anne  roamed  about, 

A  victim  to  grief  and  amazement)  ; 
She  died — but  in  peace—.*'  as  a  lamp  is  blown  out 

By  a  gust  of  wind  at  a  casement." 

(I  quote  from  Longfellow,  where  Gabriel  dies. 

Beside  him  Evangeline  kneelin(^ ; 
I  mention  my  author  lest  cavillers  rise 

To  charge  me  with  picking  and  stealing.) 

The  widow  was  buried — and  Anne  was  alone. 

Though  Betty  was  ever  beside  her, 
Alas  I  not  for  sorrows  gone  by  to  atone. 

But  only  to  taunt  and  deride  her. 

One  day  she  was  sitting 
Bencatn  the  porch  knitting, 
CVVhilst  Betty  a  dress  o'er  her  huge  back  was  fitting) 
And  thinking  and  grieving. 
Determined  on  leaving 
The  valley  she  loved,  and  some  future  plans  weaving^ 
When  an  old  woman  entered  the  porch,  and  sat  down* 
Whose  wardrobe  consisted  of  one  tattered  gown. 
She  seemed  very  weak ; 
And  in  striving  to  speak 
The  action  collapsed  her  thin,  time-woro  cheek : 
*Twa8  dry  as  a  mummy's,  and  almost  as  brown. 
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Anne  gazed  on  her  face> 
Whilst  bright  tears  flowed  apace» 
For  nought  but  mutation  those  lines  could  erase ; 
She  thought  on  her  mother^  then  pulseless  and  dead. 

For  thus  had  her  features  been  wrinkled, 
And  sighed  as  she  thought,  for  the  hair  on  her  head 
\\  as  also  with  silver  besprinkled. 

The  old  woman  blessed  her. 
And  would  have  caressed  her. 
But  thus  in  ber  soft  dulcet  tones  Anne  addressed  her : 
"  1  love  silver  hairs. 
They  are  emblems  of  cares. 
The  snow -flakes  that  age  in  its  infancy  wears — 
For  the  old  are  twice  infants,  and  honour  is  theirs. 
On  your  brow  rests  sublime 
Those  deep  furrows,  which  Time 
Delves  deeply,  as  vouchers  of  virtue  or  crime  ; 
But  crime  bears  a  chronicle  harsher  than  yours. 
Like  the  brand  set  on  Cain,  it  for  ages  endures ; 
Its  traces  are  restless,  and  never  serene. 
But  yours  are  as  calm  as  my  mother's  have  been. 
She  bore  them  for  years — for  her  sake,  honoured  dame, 
I  ask  you  to  give  your  requirements  a  name  \ 
Thouffh  lonely  my  lot,  and  though  scanty  my  store. 
The  old  shall  not  pass  unrelieved  from  my  door." 
Just  then  Sycorax, 
With  tongue  saucy  and  lax. 
And  bold  as  are  duns,  for  unpaid  income-tax, 
(They're  bold,  for  they  bore  with  the  law  at  their  backs) 
Stepped  into  the  porch,  and  commenced — **  Filthy  hag. 
Move  on,  or  I'll  not  on  your  bones  leave  a  rag — 
Up  I — up  I  hoary  trollop — be  off  with  your  bag." 
"  Oh,  Betty !''  said  Anne,  still  in  tears,  **she  is  old. 
Weak,  sicldy— nay  more,  perhaps  hungry  and  cold ; 
She  asks  but  for  shelter — 1*11  give  her  my  bed. 
Oh,  look  I  Betty,  look,  at  her  poor  palsied  head  ; 
Kemember  our  mother,  and  let  her  pass  in  : 
The  priest  says  that  charity  wines  away  sin." 
As  a  shriek  on  a  hill. 
When  all  nature  is  still, 
Or  a  cry  from  the  throat  of  the  wild  whip-poor-will. 
Rose  Betty's  loud  voice,  ever  piercing  and  shrill. 
Though  now  like  old  Lear  she  would  gladly  **  kill,  kill." 
"  What,  impudent  jade  1 
Yoti  may  well  look  afraid. 
Especially  after  the  speech  youVe  just  made. 
Hey  !  give  her  your  bed — 
Would  not  mine  do  instead. 
With  pillows  of  down  for  '  her  poor  palsied  head  V 
Yes  those  were  your  words,  I  remarked  what  you  said. 
Hence  1  hence  I  tawny  witch. 
Or  I'll  give  you  a  switch ; 
And  if  you  want  rest,  go  lie  down  in  the  ditch, 
rd  dance  with  delight 
If  I  saw  you  fixed  tight, 
Hemm'd  round  with  tar- barrels,  blazing  and  bright. 
I'd  laugh  as  vou  cried. 
For  I*d  stand  by  your  side. 
And  grin  in  your  face,  as  in  tortures  you  died. 
A  fig  for  your  grief. 
Stir  your  stumps,  wrinkled  thief, 
I'd  tee  you  well  starved  ere  I*d  give  you  relief." 
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So  saying,  she  pushed  the  poor  soul  from  her  seat^ 
Who  tottered^  and  sank  with  a  groan  at  her  feet. 
•*  Oh,  Betty,  for  shame!"  was  all  Nancy  could  say. 
As  Sycorax  stalked  like  a  fishwife  away. 
Who  battled  at  Billingsgate^  gaining  the  day. 

Then  Anne,  like  an  angel  of  mercy,  knelt  down 
By  the  woman  so  mummy.like,  wrinkled,  and  brown^ 
Her  head  she  prest 
To  her  own  pure  breast. 
As  though  'twere  a  dove,  and  her  bosom  its  nest. 
The  sorrow  and  pity  that  shone  through  her  eyes, 
The  power  of  the  poet  and  painter  defies. 
Let  those  who  would  picture  that  glance^  draw  a  bill 
On  Fancy,  but  not  upon  me  or  my  quill. 

She  breathed  in  her  ear 

Words  of  comfort  and  cheer. 
Like  honey  they  flowed,  for  sweet  Anne  was  sincere. 
Oh,  sympathy  1  what  upon  earth  is  so  dear  ? 
What  music  so  dulcet — what  language  so  clear  ? 
Your  altar  the  spirit — your  incense  a  tear. 

'*  Oh,  mother  1"  she  cried,  in  tones  soothing  and  mild, 
**  I'm  young — but  on  you  years  of  sorrow  are  piled ; 
Bo  thou  but  my  mother,  let  me  be  you  child. 
Well  wander  away  from  the  cruel  and  vile. 

United  like  seraphs  above ; 
I'm  orphan'd,  and  ever  shall  feast  on  your  smile* 

For  I  long  to  have  something  to  love.'* 

The  old  woman's  features  were  lit  up  a-space. 

Her  ears  had  drunk  in  what  was  uttered ; 
And  dimples  of  gladness  careered  o'er  her  face. 

As  slowly  and  sofbly  she  muttered  :.— 

"  Yes,  come  with  me, 
And  I  shall  be 
More  than  thy  mother  was  to  thee. 
Oh  1  come  where  the  simple  daisies  bloom. 
And  gladden  the  sense  with  their  sweet  perfume ; 
For  the  good,  like  thee,  we  have  always  room. 

There — free  I  free  I 
*Neath  the  birchen  tree. 
Thy  thoughts  shall  gambol  merrily ; 
And  the  glowworm's  lamp  shall  lend  thee  light. 

And  the  bee,  with  its  busy  hum. 
Shall  lead  thee  forth  where  the  sun  shines  bright. 
And  the  rarest  flowers  enchant  the  sight ; 
Where  day  is  day — but  they  know  not  night— 
For  their  hours  are  spent  in  pure  delight. 
Then  come  with  the  faiiy,  come  I" 

So  saying,  she  kissed  the  maiden's  eyes ; 
And  Anne  beheld,  with  a  wild  surprise. 
Not  a  wrinkled  hag  in  tatters  bound. 
But  a  lovely  female,  robed  and  crown'd. 
Pure  eyes  of  love  on  her  features  beam'd — 
Eyes  she  had  seen  when  she  slept  and  dream*d ; 
The  face  was  the  fairest  she  e'er  had  seen. 
And  that  face  was  the  face  of  the  Fairy  QaeeiL 
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And  now^  since  without  any  wand>  save  my  pen^ 

I've  ugliness  changed  into  beauty. 
Perhaps  I  may  need  its  assistance  again. 

To  aid  me  in  doing  my  duty. 

I'll  not  act  as  Prospero  did,  for  he  drown'd 

His  book  in  the  depths -of  Old  Ocean  ; 
But  mine  I  desire  may  be  left  above  ground, 

A  subject  for  constant  promotion. 

These  wild  running  rhymes  may  perhaps  give  offence 

To  critics,  whose  tastes  are  fastidious ; 
The  subject,  I  know,  has  no  shade  of  pretence 

To  win  with  the  ^y/j^'-religious. 

That  "  hyper,"  I  trust,  plainly  shows  that  I  mean 

The  whited  sepulchre — the  talker — 
Kot  him  in  whose  actions  each  virtue  is  seen 

(The  words  were  not  wedded  by  Walker), 

If  coining  one  word,  by  the  union  of  two, 

Be  deemed  as  a  crime  in  the  poet, 
1*11  promise  in  future  such  faults  shall  be  few. 

And  not  err  again,  if  I  know  it. 

Return  we  now,  swifl  as  thought,  to  our  tale 

(The  while  let  the  poetry  vary). 
Where  Nancy,  the  lily  that  bloomed  in  the  vale. 

Was  left,  some  lines  back,  with  the  Fairy. 

Anne  silently  gazed. 
Spell-bound  and  amazed. 
On  the  creature  whose  old  palsied  head  she  had  raised  ; 
In  short,  she  suspected  her  wits  to  be  crazed. 
The  wrinkles  were  gone. 
And  her  features  put  on 
A  sweetness  that  sooth'd,  whilst  it  brilliantly  shone ; 
So  peach-like  the  cheeks,  late  so  hollow  and  wan. 
Her  elegant  neck, 
Free  from  blemish  and  speck. 
Bore  charms  that  might  e'en  a  Venus  bedeck. 
Adown  it  descended 
Jet  ringlets,  that  blended 
With  beauties  a  Paris  himself  had  commended. 
Her  forehead  was  high. 
Giving  depth  to  an  eye. 
Or  eyes — they  were  plural — of  ebony  dye. 
That  sparkled  like  gems  Cynthia  sets  in  the  sky ; 
Though  black  as  the  night. 
They  emitted  such  light, 
That  whate'er  they  looked  on  grew  dazzlingly  bright. 
Her  lips  bore  the  hue 
Of  a  rose  dipped  in  dew, 
*"'     Or  well-ripened  cherries,  the  juice  bursting  through. 
Around  her  slight  zone  pass'd  a  circlet  of  gold ; 
Above  it,  a  shape  of  sucn  exquisite  mould. 
That  thought  ne'er  conceived,  nor  can  language  nnfold. 
The  beauties  that  Anne  was  constrained  to  behold. 
Beneath  it  were  limbs  with  such  symmetry  framed. 
That  near  them  the  Graces  themselves  might  be  shamed— 
The  Empress  of  Egypt  retire  from  the  scene. 
And  Anthony  leave  for  a  fairy  a  queen. 

▼OL.  ZLT.— «0.  CCLZYU.  X 
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Now  reader^  detar, 

A  word  in  yoar  car, 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  ftpeak  it  here. 
Mistake  me  not ;  'twill  elsewhere  be  found 
That  the  lady  I  write  of  was  ''robed  and  crown'd." 
I  would  not  for  worlds  that  any  man  thought 
A  particle  less  of  my  nymph  than  he  ought ; 
For  less  he  must  think,  if  I  said  she  stoMl 
Like  those  chubby -faced  cherubims  carved  in  wood ; 
Or  the  sculptured  figue  of  sylph-like  Greek ; 
Or  worse — far  worse  I — like  a  pose  plastique* 
Oh  I  no ;  she  was  modest,  yet  richly  drest 
In  an  ample  kirtle  and  broidored  vest ; 
Her  ankles  (confess  it  I  must,  I  suppose) 
AVcre  bare,  for  she  wore  neither  garters  nor  hosd  ; 
But  aa  she  was  fashioned,  she  needed  not  those^ 
For  the  tiniest  slippers  embraced  her  toes. 

She  raised  her  wand,  for  you  understand 

That  fairies  have  always  a  wand  in  the  hand ; 

I've  seen  them  myself,  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  ''Midsummer's  Dream,"  or  a  pantomime ; 

And  ne'er  saw  I  one  on  the  stage,  or  on  high« 

Suspended  by  strings  from  the  calico  sky. 

But  with  her  she  carried  a  gingerbread  stick. 

Like  the  mace  of  the  city,  but  hardly  so  thick. 

The  which  when  she  waved  every  monster  gave  way. 

Patched  Clowns  were  created,  and  Pataloons  grey ; 

Columbines  fluttered  with  Harlequins  round. 

And  Sprites  tumbled  head-over-hcels  on  the  ffround. 

Till  the  last  wave  of  all  put  an  end  to  the  joke. 

Commencing  in  fireworks,  and  ending  in  smoke. 

She  raised  her  wand,  as  I  formerly  stated. 

And  Anne  in  a  moment  was  drest 
As  rich  as  an  empress  but  newly  created. 

For  everything  seemed  of  the  best. 
Just  then  Betty  came,  with  Medusa-like  head. 

To  sec  if  the  hag  had  recovered ; 
But  judge  her  amazement  when  there,  in  her  stead, 

The  Fiiiry  and  Anno  she  discovered. 

"You  said,"  quoth  the  Fair}',  "that  time-honoured  age 

Might  starve  ere  you'd  give  it  relief; 
You  vented  on  me  all  your  passionate  rage ; 

You  called  me  "  witch,"  "trollop,"  and  "thief;" 
You  said,  furthermore,  if  I  wanted  to  rest— 

AVhilst  silent  your  anger  1  bore- 
That  ditches  would  suit  my  old  palsied  head  best. 

And  you  pushed  me  away  from  your  door. 
'Mid  tar- barrels  fastened,  you  also  desired 

To  see  me,  and  stand  by  my  side ; 
To  laugh,  as  the  fragments  around  me  were  fired. 

And  grin,  whilst  in  tortures  I  died. 
Now  listen  to  he — all  you  wished  I  might  bear^ 

On  1J0U  shall  be  acted  fourfold." 


So  saying,  she  lifted  her  wand  in  the  air. 

And  Betty  grew  instantly  old. 
Weak,  haggard,  and  wan,  with  a  horrible  stare. 

And  limbs  that  refuse<l  her  their  aid. 
She  quaked  where  she  stood,  whilst  her  carroty  hair 

Assumed  a  detestable  shade. 
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Repulsive  her  look^  as  she  bowed  to  the  spell, 

And  hobbled  away  on  a  crutch ; 
The  ugliest  angel  of  darkness  that  fell 

Would  shrink  with  disgust  from  her  touch. 

Then  vanished  the  cottage  away  from  the  glen. 

And  vanished  sweet  Anne  from  the  scene. 
And  nothing  is  lefl,  save  these  fruits  of  my  pen. 

To  tell  that  such  changes  have  been* 

Still  day  afler  day,  bent  with  palsy  and  years. 

And  hated,  because  she's  a  thief. 
An  old  wrinkled  hag  pleads,  with  groanings  and  tears, 

For  alms,  but  can  get  no  relief. 

That  hag,  lovely  reader,  may  call  on  you  yet. 

And  ask  for  some  favour  or  other ; 
If  so,  pass  her  by,  and  oh  I  never  forget 

How  harshly  she  dealt  with  her  mother. 

But  Anne  I     Have  you  ever  met  Anne  ?     Her  delight 

Is  to  wander  by  woodlands  and  streams ; 
Or  else  to  pay  visits  to  lovers  at  night. 

And  paint  all  they  wish  in  their  dreams. 

She*s  modest,  and  flies  from  the  slumberer's  bed, 
A\'hose  thoughts  have  not  virtue  to  guide  them ; 

But  where  all  is  pure,  there  her  ma^ic  is  spread. 
And  softly  she  nestles  beside  them. 

Farewell,  then  I  and  if  you  with  love  are  opprest. 

Take  courage,  for  Fortune  may  rally— 
And  know,  that  the  Fairy  who  watches  your  rest. 

Is  **  The  Lily  that  bloomed  in  the  Valley  I 
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**  If  anything  be  overlooked,  or  not  accurately  fnwrted,  let  no  one  find  faalt,  bat  take  into  ooniideratioa 
that  this  history  b  compiled  from  all  quarters." — TramslatIO.x  from  EVAaRlCS. 
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Our  descending  scries  has  brought  us 
to  a  name  of  high  repute  in  the  Titera* 
ry  history  of  Ireland,  and  one  deserv- 
ing of  honourable  mention  whenever 
it  recurs.  Henry  Brooke,  born  at 
Kantavun  House,  the  mansion  of  his 
family,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  in 
1706,  was  a  man  of  highly  amiable 
character,  a  patriot,  an  accomplished 
gentleman,  and  an  extensive  scholar. 
His  talents  evinced  themselves  in  early 
youth,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
bias  towards  poetry,  which  worldly 
friends  considered  unprofitable,  he 
gave  way  to  no  irregularities  likely  to 
check  a  successful  progress  in  life. 
Heaven  had  blessed  him  with  a  mode- 


rate income,  a  placid  temper,  an 
a^^reeable  person,  and  a  wife  conside- 
rably younger  than  himself,  before  he 
had  completed  his  twentieth  year. 
Being  well  connected,  he  rapidly  ad- 
vanced  into  the  best  English  society, 
and  won  the  personal  friendship  of 
Swift,  Pope,  Lord  Lyttleton,  Lord 
Chesterfield,  Lord  Chatham,  David 
Garrick,  and  Samuel  Johnson.  With 
the  latter  he  once  differed  in  an  argu- 
ment, which  led  to  an  estrangement 
between  them,  but  the  Colossus  had 
drawn  his  pen  vigorously  in  his  sup- 
port when  Brooke  was  for  a  time  an 
object  of  unjust  persecution. 
The  four  most  celebrated  works  of 
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this  eminent  author^  the  poom  of 
''Universal  Beauty/'  the  trogeily  of 
"  Gustavus  Vaxa/*  the  politicul  essays 
called  the  "Farmer's  Letters,*'  and 
the  novel  of  the  "  Fool  of  Quality," 
are  as  opposite  to  each  other  as  can 
easily  be  imagined.  Such  a  range 
evinces  the  extensive  scope  of  his  ac- 
quirements, and  the  versatility  of  his 
genius.     A  full,  interesting,  and  cle- 

fantly  written  biography  of  Henry 
Irooke  appeared  in  No.  CCXXX.  of 
The  Dublin  University  Magazine 
(February,  1852).  As  this  is  doubtless 
familiar  to  all  our  readers,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  refer  them  to  it  for  ge- 
neral information,  and  shall  confine 
ourselves  in  this  sketch  to  an  ex- 
clusive notice  of  his  pretensions  as 
a  dramatist.  His  collected  works 
were  published  in  four  volumes, 
8vo.,  in  1778  and  1792,  and  may  be 
readily  stumbled  upon  by  the  frequent- 
ers of  book-stalls ;  but  it  is  as  well  to 
remind  the  curious  in  such  matters 
that  the  earlier  edition  is  the  most 
complete.  Why  the  author's  daugh- 
ter, who  edited  the  second,  after  her 
father's  death,  omitted  certain  articles 
which  he  himself  had  included  in  the 
first,  is  a  question  more  readily  asked 
than  answered. 

Brooke  was  through  life  of  a  pro- 
foundly religious  temperament,  sincere 
though  enthusiastic,  inclining  to  ^le- 
thoilism,  and  somewhat  tinged  with 
the  mystical  sublimilies  of  Jacob  Beh- 
men ;  yet  he  saw  no  objection  to  the 
theatre,  and  wrote  plays  with  inward 
predilection,  from  youth  to  age.  His 
taste  and  ambition  were  not  encouraged 
by  the  cheering  plaudits  of  the  public, 
for  few  of  those  plays  were  acted,  al- 
though more  than  one  added  mueh  to 
his  literary  reputation,  and  increased 
his  worldly  store.  The  oflrfpring  of 
his  dramatic  muse  are  fourteen  in 
number,  and  may  be  classed  as  fol- 
lows;— eight  tragedies,  1.  Gustarus 
VoM  ;  2.  The  Karl  of  Westmoreland  ; 
3.  The  Earl  of  Essex ;  4.  Antony  and 


Cleopatra;  5.  The  Impostor;  6.  Cyni'- 
heline ;  7*  Montezuma;  8.  The  Vestal 
Virgin ;  four  comedies,  1.  Th^  Catu 
tending  Brothers ;  2.  The  Chariiable 
Association ;  3.  The  Female  Officer ; 
4.  The  Marriage  Contract ;  one  ope* 
ratio  allegory.  Jack  the  Giant^Queuer; 
and  one  oratorio,  entitled  Ruth, 

Gustavus  Vasa,  the  Deliverer  of  his 
Country  is  an  historical  tragedy  of 
the  highest  order  of  merit,  whether 
as  regards  the  dramatic  construc- 
tion, the  dignity  of  the  plot,  the 
contrast  of  the  characters,  the  variety 
of  the  incidents,  the  nervous  strength 
of  the  poetry,  or  the  noble  sentiments 
of  patriotism  which  are  impressed 
throughout.  The  play  was  accepted 
at  Drury-lanc,  in  1739,  repeated- 
ly rehearsed,  and  on  the  point  of 
being  produced,  with  Quin  as  the 
hero,  when  a  fiat  from  the  Lord  Cham. 
berlain's  ofiice  stopped  the  proceedings^ 
and  laid  it  on  the  shelf.  It  was  sud- 
denly discovered,  or  decided,  that  the 
character  of  Archbishop  Trollio,  (be 
Danish  minister,  was  intended  as  a 
biting  pliilinpic  on  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  and  the  premier  resolved  that 
thei*e  should  be  no  more  repetitions  of 
the  side- thrusts  made  against  him  ten 
years  bcfoi*e  in  the  Beggar*s  Opera, 
and  under  which  he  had  writhed  while 
he  affected  to  smile.*  Brooke  con- 
soled himself  by  publishing  his  play  at 
five  shillings  a  copy,  and  cleared  a 
thousand  guineas  ;  but  we  can  readily 
believe  that  his  ardent  spirit  would 
have  preferred  the  laurelled  chaplot  of 
success  to  the  more  solid,  though  less 
brilliant  compensation.  The  "  Li. 
censing  Act,"  passed  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  in  17*37,  under  which  the 
stage  became  subject  to  a  gag  at  the 
I)leusure  of  the  Lord  Chambcriain« 
was  suggested  by  the  liberties  in  which 
Fielding  had  indulged  in  two  satirical 
comedies,  entitled  Pasquin,  and  The 
Historical  Register, 

But  the  more  immediate  cause  ori- 
ginated in  a  piece  called  the  The  OoU 


*  Sir  Kobert  being  in  a  stage-box  on  the  first  rrpresontation  of  The  Begum's  Qpera,  the 
whole  house  applied  to  him  in  an  unmistakable  manner  the  words  of  Lockil's  song— 

"When  you  reniare  the  age, 

Be  cautioua  and  njc, 
Jjcti  the  rourtif  n  offended  should  be } 

If  you  mention  vice  or  bribe, 

'Titi  ro  pat  to  aU  the  trihe, 
That  each  rrici,  th-it  was  UreWd  at  me  I** 

But  he  adroitly  parried  the  hit  by  loudly  demanding  an  enccre  before  the  rest  of  the  audienoe 
had  time  to  anticipate  him. 
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den  Rump,  which  was  offered  for  repre* 
sentation  to  Mr.  Henry  6if!ard,  then 
managiBr    of   the    Goodman's    Fields 
Theatre.  In  this,  the  most  unbounded 
abuse  was  vented  against  King,  Lords» 
and  Commons,   the  Parliament,    the 
Council,  the  Ministry — in  fact,  against 
all  that  was  good,  rich,  elevated,  or 
respectable  in  the  land.     This  precious 
farrago  was  never  printed  nor  acted, 
neither  did  the  identity  of  the  author 
ever  transpire.     He  remains  as  com. 
pletely  a  nominis  umbra  as  the  redoubt- 
ed  Junius  himself.  It  might  have  been 
a  trap  or  a  genuine  offering.    The  ma- 
nager,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart, 
carried  the  piece  to  the  minister^  to 
consult  him  as  to  how  he  should  pro- 
ceed.    The  minister  gave  him  a  gra- 
tuity equal  to  what  he  might  reason- 
ably expect  from  the  representation, 
and    possessed    himself   of  the  MS. 
Here  was  a  strong  case  made  to  his 
hands;    it  had  become  necessary  to 
employ  public  money  to  prevent  broad 
treason  from  being   vomited  on  the 
public  stage.     **  You  see,"  said  he  to 
the  Council,   "  what  this  intolerable 
license  is  fast  coming  to;"  and  the 
bill  was  passed.      Lord   Chesterfield 
made  an  eloquent  speech  against  it, 
which  has  been  often  reprinted.     He 
admitted  the  abuse,  but  saw  and  fore- 
told  the  mischief  of  giving  absolute 
power,  where  it  was  impossible  at  the 
same  time  to  couple  it  with  correspond- 
ing discretion.     Oustavus   Vasa   fur- 
nished the  earliest  illustration.     The 
act  was  never  intended  to  embrace  a 
composition  of  that  class,  but  it  could 
be  dragged  within  the  vortex^  and 
there  was  no  appeal. 

Brooke  dedicated  his  play  to  his 
subscribers,  and  says — "  However  sin- 
gular and  unprecedented  the  treatment 
I  have  received  may  appear,  had  I 
conceived  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
legislature,  I  should  have  submitted 
without  complaining;  or  had  any, 
amongst  hundreds  who  have  perused 
the  manuscript,  observed  but  a  single 
line  which  might  inadvertently  tend  to 
sedition  or  immorality,  I  would  then 
have  been  the  first  to  strike  it  out, 
I  would  now  be  the  last  to  publish  it. 
The  intention  of  the  statute  is  to  guard 
against  such  representations  as  may  be 
conceived  to  be  of  pernicious  influence 
in  the  commonwealth  ;  this  is  the  only 
point  to  which  the  prohibition  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  is  understood  to 
extend,  and  his  prohibition  lays  me 


under  the  necessity  of  publishing  this 
piece,  to  convince  the  public,  that 
(though  of  no  valuable  consequence), 
I  am  at  least  inoffensive.  Patriotism 
is  the  great  and  single  moral  which  I 
had  in  view  through  this  play,  and  this 
is  personated  in  the  character  of  Gusta- 
vus." 

The  subject  of  Gustavus  Vasa  is 
taken  from  Vertofs  "  Revolutions  of 
Sweden,*'  a  book  which,  by  severe  au- 
thorities, is  considered  more  lively  and 
entertaining  than  authentic.  A  play 
on  the  same  story  had  been  written  by 
Mrs.  Catherine  Trotter,  afterwards 
Cockburn,  and  produced  at  the  Hay- 
market  as  far  back  as  1706.  It  lin- 
gered for  six  nights,  according  to 
Downes,  and  then  died  irrecoverably. 
Brooke  does  not  appear  to  have  made 
any  use  of  this  drama  in  his  subsequent 
version,  and  no  comparison  can  be  in- 
stituted between  their  respective  me- 
rits. 

In  February,  1741,  Brooke's  tragedy 
was  got  up  with  much  care  and  atten- 
tion, at  the  Aungier-street  Theatre,  in 
Dublin,  and  often  repeated  with  great 
success.  The  licenser  of  plays  has  no 
jurisdiction  in  Ireland.  The  prohibi- 
tory power  rests  with  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, or  his  representatives  in  his  ab- 
sence. Between  the  merit  of  the  play, 
the  popularity  derived  from  its  sup- 
pression in  England,  with  the  political 
and  literary  reputation  of  the  author, 
it  kept  the  stage  in  Ireland  for  several 
years,  and  the  occasional  revivals  id- 
ways  produced  a  concomitant  effect. 
At  length,  on  the  28th  of  December, 
1605,  fifty-six  years  afler  the  original 
interdict,  Gustavus  Vasa  being  duly 
licensed,  and  the  ban  withdrawn,  was 
brought  forward  at  Coven t-garden, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  Betty, 
the  Young  lioscius,  in  a  new  character. 
Great  expectations  were  excited  both 
for  the  play  and  the  performance,  but 
there  was  no  repetition,  and  both  must 
bo  recorded  as  a  decisive  failure.  No 
other  attempt  has  been  since  made  to 
revive  a  drama  which,  under  a  more 
favourable  conjunction,  and  at  the 
proper  time,  might  have  filled  the  ma- 
nagerial treasury  for  half  a  season,  and 
established  the  fame  of  a  new  dra- 
matist. 

In  the  present  days  of  universal  to- 
leration, when  opinions  are  unfettered, 
and  people  are  allowed  to  say,  do, 
think,  and  write  whatever  they  please, 
those  who  read  Qmtaxus  Va$a  without 
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a  political  bias,  will  seo  in  the  most 
glowing  passages  nothing  beyond  a 
generous  love  of  liberty,  and  an  abhor- 
rence of  despotism.  They  will  not 
easily  detect  a  latent  conspiracy  to 
supplant  acabinet,  to  hold  up  a  minister 
to  contempt,  or  to  overthrow  a  dy- 
nasty ;  but  they  will  marvel  to  observe 
how  thin-skinned  were  high  officials  one 
hundred  years  ago,  and  how  readily 
they  took  to  themselves  what  in  many 
cases  was  only  intended  to  be  applied 
to  a  general  principle. 

In  1748,  lirooke  wrote  an  allegorical 
opera  called  Jack  the  Giant-QueUer. 
Ihe  popularity  of  the  author  induci'd 
Mr.  Sheridnn,  at  that  time  manarrer  of 
the  Smock-alley  Theatre,  in  Dublin, 
to  embrace  the  offer  of  exhibiting  it, 
with  much  eagerness.  Great  care  was 
bestowed  in  the  preparation,  a  crowded 
house  attended,  the  ]nece  was  well 
performed,  and  went  off  with  universal 
applause.  But  such  was  the  spirit  of 
party  at  that  time,  that  on  the  follow, 
ing  mornine,  by  order  of  the  I^rds 
Justices,  who  sent  their  veto  to  the 
manager,  the  new  drama  was  with. 
drawn.  The  reason  assigned  for  this 
unusual  proceeding  was,  that  in  several 
of  the  songs,  offensive  allusions  were 
made  to  bad  governors,  stupid  lord 
mayors,  and  heavy  aldermen.  Brooke 
a  second  time  published  his  play  by 
subscription,  and  is  said  to  have  cleared 
eight  hundred  pounds.  A  few  years 
later,  when  the  piece  was  permitted  to 
bo  revived,  no  one  could  find  out  the 
imputed  satire,  and  the  whole  affair 
passed  off  with  dull  indifference. 

In  1748,  or  U,  Brooke's  tragedy  of 
The  Earl  of  Essex  was  represented  in 
Dublin,  and  met  with  good  success. 
Sheridan  transplanted  it  to  Drury-lane 
in  17G1,  where  it  also  obtained  a  run 
of  nine  nights.  It  is  in  this  piny,  and 
not  in  Gustavus  Vasa,  that  the  well- 
known  passage  occurred,  which  Dr. 
Johnson  parodied  with  more  wit  than 
justice : — 

•*  Monnrchf , 
To  rulv  u'er  freemen  ■hould  themwlvci  bt  frev.*'* 

llie  line  belongs  to  Queen  f^liza- 
beth's  concluding  speech  of  the  first 
act,  as  printed  in  17()l,  but  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  author  (probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  parody)  in  the  edition  of 
1778.  Brooke's  Earl  of  Essex  is  a 
better  play  than  Bankes's  Unhappy  /'«/- 


vourite,  from  which  it  is  partly  taken, 
and  has  language  of  superior  poetical 
pretensions  to  Jones*s,  which  last,  how- 
ever, long  continued  to  be  more  po» 
pular  in  representation.  In  1756, 
Brooke's  Earl  of  Westmoreland^  an 
imaginary  story  of  the  Saxon  periody 
with  some  good  writing,  appeared  in 
Dublin,  and,  according  to  Victor,  was 
well  received,  and  admired  by  the  best 
judges.  The  principal  characters  were 
sustained  by  Mossop  and  Mrs.  Grego- 
T\.  We  have  now  enumerated  all  toe 
plays  of  this  author  that  found  their 
way  to  the  stage ;  and  these  may  be 
considered  the  Ix^st.  The  others  are 
partly  original,  and  partly  taken  from 
preceding  writers.  Antony  and  Cleo' 
patra  and  Cymheline  cannot  be  said 
to  be  improvements  of  Shakspeare. 
Montezuma  is  in  some  respects  supe- 
rior to  Dr}-den*8  Indian  Emperor^  of 
which  it  is  a  close  imitation ;  and  in 
2^he  Impostor 9  the  character  of  Maho- 
met is  drawn  with  more  truth  and 
strength  than  Voltaire  has  exhibited 
in  his  tragedy  of  the  same  name.  But 
there  are  absurdities  intermingled  with 
the  scenes  utterly  incomprehensible  in 
a  writer  who  seldom  violated  the  rules 
of  just  taste.  There  can  be  no  donbt 
that  Brooke  merited  a  niche  in  John- 
son's "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  in  prefe- 
rence to  many  whoso  names,  of^  little 
note,  are  to  be  found  there ;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  so  clear  that  he  owed  his 
exclusion  to  personal  pique.  Johnson 
was  paid  by  the  publishers  to  write  the 
biogRiphies ;  but  it  docs  not  appear 
that  lie  was  invested  with  Uie  ezclu. 
sive  power  of  nelcction.  The  praise  of 
Paul  Whitehead,  himself  no  mean 
poet,  may  console  the  admirers  of 
Brooke,  as  wannly  expressed  in  the 
following  lines  :~- 


•*  Slinkfipcarc'i  no  more — loat  waa  the  poet*! 
*Till  thou,  my  iViend,  my  genint,  ipniiig  M 
LurM  liy  hU  IuukU*  nerer-Culinf  Uomb, 
You  ItoliUy  rnatt-h'd  the  trophy  from  hl«  tombf 
TftDght  thv  ilcclinliig  muw  ogain  to  WMr, 
And  to  Brltannio  gare  one  poet 


•I 


Brooke  died  in  Dublin,  in  the  year 
1783,  aged  seventy. seven.  His  nngle 
wife  had  borne  him  a  large  family  of 
two- and- twenty  children,  of  whom  only 
two  survived  their  father — a  son,  Ar- 
thur, and  his  daughter  Charlotte*  her- 
self a  poetess,  and  translator  of  the 
bardic  minstrelsy  of  Ireland.  It  wat 
said  also  that  the  wrote  a  tragedy, called 


*  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat 
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St&mmus,  pronounced  by  those  who 
had  heard  it  read  to  possess  much 
merit ;  but  the  manuscript  is  supposed 
to  have  been  lost. 

William  Havard  was  born  in  Dub- 
lin, in  July,  1710.     His  father,  who 
was  an  eminent  vintner,  gave  him  a 
liberal  education,  and  intended  bim  for 
the  profession  of  a  surgeon ;  but  the 
stage  displayed  such  charms,  and  made 
such  an  impression  upon  his  youthful 
mind,  that  early  in  life  he  relinquished 
all  other  pursuits,  and,  before  the  age 
of  twenty,  had  performed  several  cha- 
racters at  the  theatre  in  Smock-alley 
with  sufficient  applause  to  determine 
the  colour  of  his  future  caieer.     Aiu- 
bition  and  the  hope  of  rising  prompted 
him  to  leave  Dublin,  in   17«)0,  and 
offer  his  services  to  Gififard,  then  ma- 
nager  of   Goodman's-fields  Theatre. 
Here  he  engaged  himself  at  a  very  low 
salary.     As  an  actor  he  never  soared 
beyond  the  numerous  class  of  respect- 
ables.   His  person  was  good ;  his  voice 
clear  and  articulate ;  his  judgment  and 
perfect  understanding   of  his  author 
eminently  conspicuous  on  all  occasions: 
while  his  gentle  manners  and  unoffend- 
ing deportment  gained  him  many  pri- 
Tate  fnends  and  the  undeviating  favour 
of  the  public.     He  possessed  sound 
sense,  but  no  genius ;  was  not  deficient 
in  feeling,  yet  too  monotonous  to  burst 
forth  in  a  whirlwind  of  passion,  or  to 
startle  by  an  occasional  flash  of  light- 
ning.     He  was,   in  fact,   what  Lord 
Byron  said  of  a  much  superior  modern 
actor,  with  less  justice — the  essence  of 
mediocrity.     The  same  opinion  may 
be  deliveml  of  his  dramatic  writings, 
four  in  number,  which,  although  not 
entitled  to  rank  in  the  tirst  class,  are 
superior  to  many  that  have  been  more 
talked  of,  and  have  met  greater  suc- 
cess.    His  first  trat^cdy,  Scanderbeg, 
was  produced  in  1733,  when  he  was 
only  m  his  twenty-third  year.     Con- 
sidered as  an  essay  of  youth,  it  has  rea- 
sonable merit.     The  very  limited  suc- 
cess of  this  play,  which  was  only  per- 
formed  three  times,  checked  the  ardor 
9cribendi  in  the  young  dramatist ;  but 
in  1737«  his  friend  Gifiard  being  in 
distress,  he  was  induced  to  try  the 
strength  of  his  genius  a  second  time, 
ID  the  hope  that  a  new   play  might 
revive  the  sinking  fortunes  of  the  thea- 
tre.    For  his  subject  on  this  occasion 
he    chose    the    melancholy    story    of 
Charles  I.,  comprehending  the  trisil  and 
jHrincipal  points  connected  with  the 


death  of  that  unhappy  monarch.    The 
theme  was  well  chosen,  and  contains 
undoubtedly  the  true  dramatic  essence. 
The  same  materials  have  since  been 
more  ably  handled  by  Miss  Mitford ; 
but  neither  the  recent  authoress  nor 
her  predecessor  have  worked  up  the 
argument  to  the  effect  of  which  it  is 
capable.     Even  Walter  Scott  has  not 
drawn  Cromwell  with  the  controlling 
vigour  which  that  consummate  actor 
exhibited  in  every  shifting  variety  of 
his  pubhc  life.     According  to  Lamar, 
tine,  he  and  Carlile  are  the  only  two 
philosophers  who  have  correctly  gauged 
the  great  Protector,  and  measured  his 
true  standard  and  capacity.    But  Ha- 
vard's  is  far  from  a  bad  play,  and  would 
have  been  better  if  he  bad  enlivened  it 
with  more  incident.     The  deviations 
from  history  may  bo  pardoned  even  in 
so  well  known  a  story.     He  inclines 
to  the  king,  but  not  with  ^ross  or  ful- 
some partiality.     Charles  is  more  of  a 
hero,  and  infinitely  more  interesting 
as  a  man,  in  his  season  of  adversity, 
than  when  revelling  in  the  exercise  of 
the^tt^  divinum,  for  which  he  sacrificed 
his  fnends,  his   family,  and  himself. 
Fox  was  greatly  lauded  for  what  was 
considered  a  very  shrewd  observation 
in  his  historical  work,  namely,  that  it 
would  have  been  wiser  to  have  impri- 
soned or  banished  Charles  I.  than  to 
have  executed  him  ;  and  that  the  op- 
portunity he  thus  obtained  of  display- 
ing his  courage  and  resigned  piety,  has 
created  more  respect  for  his  memory 
than  it  could  otherwise  have  ac(juired. 
Sal  lust  had  been  beforehand  with  the 
great  champion  of  whiggery  in  this 
opinion,  for  he  says—"  Plerique  mor» 
tales  postrema  meminere,  et  in  hominU 
bu8  impiis,  sctleris  eorum  obliii,  depcend 
disserunt,  si  ea  paulo  severior  fuerit.  '* 

Ilavurd's  constitutional  indolence 
and  love  of  ease  were  so  notorious,  that 
when  he  undertook  to  write  Charles 
I.,  Giftiird  insisted  upon  the  power 
of  keeping  him  under  lock  and  key 
until  the  work  was  completed.  This 
the  good-natured  author  consented  to ; 
and  under  close  confinement  he  re- 
mained until  the  piece  was  delivered 
for  rehearsal.  Perhaps  the  stiff  meta- 
phorical style  of  the  language  may 
have  been  infiuenced  by  the  bodily 
restraint  to  which  his  muse  was  sub- 
jected. But  the  play  drew  crowded 
audiences  for  nineteen  nights  ;  and, 
during  the  same  season,  was  brought 
forwai'd  with  equal  competition  and 
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success  at  the  two  rival  tbcatrcs  in 
Dublin.  Hitchcock  corroborates  the 
remark  of  Davies,  that  **  never  were 
tears  so  plentifully  shed  as  at  the 
mournful  separation  of  Charles  and 
the  young  princes.  A  bullying  scene 
between  the  ICinor  and  Cromwell  was 
also  greatly  applauded.  Havard  en- 
joyed the  double  satisfaction  of  havings 
Dy  the  success  of  his  second  tragedy, 
materially  served  his  friend  GiiFard, 
while  he  added  somethiu£r  considerable 
to  his  own  savings.  In  1740  he  re- 
vived the  play  at  Drury-lane,  on  his 
beneQt-night,  on  which  occasion  it 
was  announced  as  being  written  in 
imitation  of  Shakspeare.  Candour 
must  admit  that  it  would  be  verv  diffi. 
cult  to  discover  the  resemblance.  On  the 
2l8t  February,  1744,  Ilavard  brought 
out  a  third  tragedy  at  Druiy-Iane,  on 
the  subject  of  Regulus.  In  this  he 
followed  the  popular  histories,  but  his 
own  additions  to  the  barrenness  of  the 
story  are  not  particularly  felicitous. 
The  principal  character  was  sustained 
by  Garrick,  then  in  his  third  season, 
and  in  the  full  tide  of  his  early  popu- 
larity. Murphy  says  that  Garrick's 
admirable  acting  gave  warmth  and 
energy  to  the  whole  piece,  which, 
however,  though  supported  by  such 
talent,  could  only  obtain  a  run  of  seven 
nights.  Garrick  disliked  the  Komau 
dress,  and  never  willingly  appeared  in 
it.  In  17(33  Ilavard  tried  his  hand  at 
a  farce  called  The  Elojiementf  which 
was  acted  for  his  benefit,  but  not 
printed,  and  never  repeated  after. 

Ilavard  continued  on  the  stage  until 
176U,  when  finding  the  inroads  of  time 
and  disease  too  much  to  bear  longer, 
he  took  leave  of  the  theatre  in  form, 
on  the  6th  May,  in  an  epilogue  written 
and  spoken  by  himself,  after  the  play 
of  Zara,  in  which  Garrick  acted  Lu- 
aignan  for  his  benefit.  Churchiirs  cs- 
timate  of  his  powers  as  an  actor  is 
extreme  on  the  side  of  severity— 

**  Here  llATarJ,  all  Krone,  in  the  f amd  rtralne 
LoTCB,  hates,  and  ratfev,  triumph*,  and  complaini  i 
Uii  taiy,  TKcant  face  prorltini'd  a  licart 
IVhich  conld  not  feel  cmotioni  nor  lini^rt.** 

Ilavard  retired  first  to  Islington ; 
but  finding  himself  in  that  locality 
farther  removed  from  his  habitual  cir. 
cle  of  friends  than  ho  desired,  he  re- 
turned to  the  lodgings  he  had  formerly 
occu]>ied  in  Tavistock-strcct,  where 
he  died,  at\er  a  lingering  illness,  on  the 
20th  of  February,  177B»  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight  yean,  and  was  buriixl  in 


Covent-gardcn  Churchyard,  under  a 
stone,  bearing  the  following  epitaph, 
written  by  Garrick,  as  **  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  a  character  he  long 
knew  and  respected  "  :— 

••  •  An  honeat  man  'a  the  nolleat  work  of  Ood  I* 

Havard  from  aorrow  rcati  beneath  thia  atone  i 

An  honest  man— bclor'd  aa  loon  aa  known  i 

HoweVr  dcfectire  in  the  mimic  art. 

In  real  life  he  Justly  play'd  hii  part  i 

The  nobleit  churactvr  lie  actv>d  well. 

And  heav'n  applauded  whtn  the  curtain  ttW* 

In  less  than  a  year  after  penning 
these  lines  Garrick  followed  his  friend, 
and  slept  in  a  more  costly  mausoleum. 

Mrs.  Letitia  Pjlkinoton  was  bom 
in4) ublin  in  1 7 1 2.    She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Van  I^ewin,  an  eminent 
physician  in  that  city,   and  married 
when  very  young  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Pilkington,  who  was  also  a  poet  of  no 
inconsiderable  pretensions.   There  wai 
too  much  imagination  on  both  sides  to 
produce  a  happy  union ;  and  af^r  living 
together  in  unseemly  discord,  thev  se- 
parated on  an  alleged  cause,  which  im- 
pugned the  lady's  character.      This 
imputation,  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, she  denies  stoutly  in  her  cele- 
brated "  Memoirs  "  of  her  own  life ; 
but  as  the  judge  said  on  the  trial  of 
Eugene  Aram,  the  defence  is  too  in- 
geni(»us  for  truth.  On  separating  from 
her  husband  Mrs.  Filkington  had  re- 
course to  her  pen  for  her  support,  and 
raised  a  very  considerable  subscription 
for  her   <<  Memoirs,"  which  are  ex- 
tremely entertaining,  and  contain  manj 
lively  and  original  anecdotes  of  Dean 
Switc,  with  whom  she  was  intimate. 
This  unfortunate  lady  died  in  great 
penury,  in  July,  1750,  having  had  re- 
course to  intemperance  to  drown  her 
sorrows,  by  which  in  all  probability 
she  shortene<l  her  days.    She  was  only 
thirty-nine  at  the  time  of  her  death. 
Besides  the   Life,  she  wrote  seTend 
poems,  not  without  merit ;  a  burlesc^ne 
satirical  drama,  entitled  The  Tvrhuk 
Court,  or,  the  London  Prentice,  which 
was  acted  at  the  little  theatre  in  CapeU 
street,    Dublin,    in   1748,    but  never 
printed  ;  and  one    act  of  a  tragedy 
called  The  Roman  Father,  appended  to 
the  second  volume  of  her  ''MemoirB." 

Of  a  very  different  character  wm 
Mas.  Frances  Sheridan,  the  mother 
of  the  great  orator  and  dramatist.  She 
was  born  in  Ireland  about  the  year 
1724,  but  descended  from  an  Knglish 
family  of  good  repute,  which  had  re- 
moved to  the  sister  country.     Hsr 
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maideQ  name  was  Chamberlaine,  she 
being  the  ^and-daughter  of  Sir  Oliver 
Chamberlaine.  The  first  literary  per- 
formance  by  which  she  distinguished 
herself  was  a  little  pamphlet,  at  the 
time  of  a  violent  party  dispute,  in 
which  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  elder, 
had  recently  embarked  his  fortune.  A 
work  so  well-timed  and  acceptable,  ex- 
citing the  attention  of  Mr.  Sheridan, 
he  procured  an  introduction  to  his  fair 
supporter,  and  so  recommended  him. 
Belt  that  he  soon  aflcrwards  obtained 
her  hand  in  marriage.  He  was  truly 
f(Mrtnnate  in  this  important  event 
of  life^  for  she  was  a  person  of  the 
mo6t  amiable  disposition,  with  en^g. 
ing  manners  and  elegant  accomplish. 
ments.  The  only  drawback  on  their 
happiness  was  her  delicate  health. 
AAer  lingering  for  several  years  in  a 
very  weak  state,  she  died  at  Blois,  in 
France^  in  the  year  1767.  Her  dra« 
matic  works  consist  of  two  comedies. 
The  Discovery  and  the  The  Dupe. 
They  were  both  brought  out  at  Drury. 
lane^  in  1763.  The  former  was  eminent. 
ly  successful,  the  latter  a  failure.  The 
Discovery  was  acted  for  seventeen  sue. 
cessive  nights  with  great  applause.  The 
managers  gave  Sheridan,  who  was  not 
then  regularly  engaged,  the  sixteenth 
night  for  his  own  benefit.  This  play 
18  also  remarkable  as  containing  the 
last  original  character  in  which  Garrick 
ever  appeared  — Sir  Anthony  Bran- 
▼ille.  The  part  is  that  of  a  solemn, 
conceited  fop,  utterly  at  variance  with 
those  usually  assumed  by  the  lively, 
mercurial  Roscius.  As  in  other  comic 
delineations*  he  was  distinguished  by 
ease,  spirit^  and  expression,  in  this 
he  seemed  utterly  to  have  extinguished 
his  natural  talents;  assuming  a  dry, 
stiff  manner,  with  an  immovable 
face,  and  thus  extracted  from  this 
pedantic  object  (who  assumed  every 
passion  without  showing  a  spark  of 
any  in  his  action  or  features)  infinite 
entertainment,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  length  and  languor  of  some  of  the 
scenes,  secured  to  the  play  the  appro- 
bation of  the  gayer  part  of  the  au- 
dience. This  is  the  account  given 
by  Victor.  Davies,  on  the  other  hand, 
says  in  his  "  Life  of  Garrick,"  that  the 
public  pronounced  this  effort  a  failure^ 
and  that  the  great  actor  for  once  either 
did  not,  or  would  not,  understand  the 
idea  of  the  author.  He  himself  thought 
differently,  for  in  several  letters  he 
dwells  with  great  complacency  on  his 


new  character,  and  twelve  years  later 
revived  and  repeated  it  six  times  dur- 
ing his  last  season,  on  which  occasion 
he  was  the  only  remaining  original 
performer.  The  Dupe  survived  for 
three  nights,  and  was  treated  with 
more  severity  than  it  deserved.  Victor 
prophesied  to  the  authoress  that  her 
play  would  be  unpopular,  but  he  did 
not  expect  that  it  would  be  so  deci- 
dedly rejected.  Its  principal  fault  is 
want  of  incident.  Mrs.  ClLve  per- 
formed  a  character  called  Mrs.  Friend- 
ly, a  great  talker.  The  scenes  im 
which  she  was  concerned  were  well  re- 
ceived, and  appeared  to  be  the  only 
portions  that  anbrded  amusement.  Mrs. 
Sheridan,  besides  the  comedies  above- 
named,  wrote  an  excellent  novel,  in 
five  volumes,  called  "Sidney  Bid- 
dulph,*'  which  long  enjoyed  a  first-rate 
reputation,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
suggested  to  her  son  some  portion  of 
the  plot  of  the  School  for  Scandal, 
She  IS  also  the  authoress  of  a  romance 
named  *'Nourjahad,"  which  has  been 
often  reprinted,  and  contains  much 
imaginative  power,  productive  of  an 
admirable  moral.  The  subject  has 
been  twice  dramatised.  First,  in  1803, 
by  the  Margravine  of  Anspach,  and 
performed  by  amateurs  at  her  private 
theatre  at  Brandenburgh  House ;  and 
again  in  1813,  by  an  anonymous  au- 
thor,  when  it  was  acted  for  forty  nights 
at  Drury-lane,  with  great  success  and 
attraction,  the  principal  character 
being  sustained  by  EUiston.  Both  of 
these  dramatic  versions  are  founded 
on  Mrs.  Sheridan's  romance. 

The  Rev.  Philip  Francis  was  bom 
in  Dublin,  and  descended  from  an  Irish 
family.  His  father  was  dean  of  a  ca- 
thedral, and  also  rector  of  St.  Mary's^ 
in  the  Irish  metropolis;  from  which 
latter  post  he  was  ejected  by  the  court 
on  account  of  his  Tory  principles,  after 
he  had  enjoyed  the  plurality  for  eigh- 
teen years.  His  son,  tne  author  of  whom 
we  are  treating,  was  also  brought  up 
to  the  church,  and  had  a  doctor's  de- 
gree conferred  upon  him.  He  was 
more  celebrated  as  a  translator  than  as 
an  original  writer.  His  English  ver- 
sions of  Horace  and  Demosthenes,  par- 
ticularly the  former,  obtained  consider- 
able popularity.  He  also  wrote  much 
on  political  subjects ;  and,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  George  III.» 
is  supposed  to  have  been  employed  by 
the  Government  in  writing  in  its  de- 
fence.   For  these  good  works  he  was 
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promoted  to  the  rectory  of  Barrow,  in 
Suffolk,  and  to  the  chaplainsliip  of 
Chelsea  Hospital.  He  died  at  Bath, 
on  the  5th  of  March  1773,  leaving  a 
son,  the  more  celebrated  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  Knifrht  of  the  Bath,  who 
was  one  of  the  supreme  council  of 
Bengal, during  thenjovemnient  of  War- 
ren Hastings,  with  whom  he  fought  a 
duul,  in  Calcutta.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  considered  almost  proved  that  he 
was  the  author  of  Junius;  but  that 
quoistio  vexata  has  been  once  more 
revived,  and  he  is  no  longer  the  popular 
candidate. 

Dr.  Francis  wrote  two  tragedies— 
Eugenia  and  Coiistantine.  The  first 
was  acted  at  Drury-lane,  in  1 752 ;  the 
principal  character,  Mercour,  being 
sustained  by  Garrick;  but  he  could 
only  carry  it  through  six  nights,  after 
which  it  was  never  revived.    The  play 


is  of  the  middling  class ;  or,  aa  honest 
Dogberry  has  it,  '*  most  tolerable,  and 
not  to  be  endured."  It  has  no  promi- 
nent fault,  but  is  uniformly  diul,  and 
written  in  laboured  blank  verse ;  for 
which  reason  (we  can  discover  no 
other)  the  author  calb  it  a  tragedy. 
He  says  in  his  preface—  **  It  may  not 
be  improper  to  tell  an  English  reader 
some  circumstances  of  this  play.  The 
character  of  j£milia,  consequently  her 
scenes  with  Mercour,  is  wholly  new. 
The  fable,  excepting  some  alterations, 
is  taken  from  a  comedy  pubUshed  last 
year,  by  Madame  de  Grafigny.*'  The 
following  may  be  taken  as  an  average 
specimen  of  the  poetry  and  sentiments. 
Mercour,  who  has  seduced  iGmiiia,  and 
wishes  to  get  rid  of  her,  proposes  that 
she  should  marry  his  brotoer  Clerval ; 
to  which  she  replies  :— 


**  ^\llat  I  shall  I  stain  the  holy  marriage  bed  ? 

Give  to  a  noble,  unsuspecting  youth 

The  foul  pollution  of  his  brother*s  pasnons  ? 
Mercour, — These  are  among  the  many  things,  Emilia, 

Which,  if  not  known,  arc  not. 
JEmilia, —  Do  I  not  know  them  ? 

Mercour, — But  not  to  tell. 

Emilia Heaven  will  in  thunders  tell  them. 

Mercour. — If  Heaven  told  secrets  of  this  kind  in  thonder, 

Sure  it  would  roll  unceasing  I" 


Mercour,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
an  arch,  hardened  villain,  who  does  not 
preach  or  recommend  orthodox  doc- 
trine. 

Francis  next  tried  his  chance  at 
Covent-gardcn  with  Comtantine ;  but 
Barry  and  Miss  Bellamy  could  not  help 
him  up  the  Parnassian  height  more 
readily  than  Garrick  had  done.  In  con- 
sequence,  however,  of  the  ill  success  of 
his  second  play.  Miss  Bellamy,  then  in 
the  zenith  of  her  attraction  and  popu. 
larity,  recommended  Dr,  Francis  to 
Mr.  Fox's  patronage,  which  led  to  his 
preferment.  Churchill,  the  bitter  sa- 
tirist, once  said  in  conversation,  that 
he  intended  to  write  a  |X)em,  in  which 
Francis  was  to  make  his  appearance  as 
the  ordinary  of  Newgate. 

Paul  Hiffernan  was  bom  in  Dub- 
lin, in  the  yeiu*  17 li);  received  part  of 
his  education  in  a  classical  seminary 
there,  and  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  physic  in  a  college  in  the  south  of 
France.  Not  mueting  with  much  sue 
cesst  in  the  profession  to  which  he  was 
bred,  he  was  soon  obliged  to  rely  on 
his  pen  for  a  subsistence.  While  in 
Dublin,  ho  was  for  some  time  concern- 


ed in  a  public  ])olitical  paper,  odled 
The  Tickler,  written  in  opposition  to 
the  famous  patriot.  Dr.  Lucas ;  and  on 
his  coming  over  to  I^ndon,  was  em^ 
ployed  as  a  general  hack  by  the  book- 
sellers. He  had  no  fixed  principles^  and 
very  moderate  abilities,  but  a  ready  Tein 
of  scurrilous  vulgarity,  and  cared  little 
as  to  what  he  wrote  or  said,  provided 
he  could  live,  and  extort  money  by  low 
abuse.  His  conversation  was  habi- 
tually coarse  and  ofTensiTe,  and  hii 
whole  behaviour  evinced  a  mind  over 
which  the  opinions  of  the  respectable 
portions  of  societv  had  no  influenoe* 
After  an  irregular,  disreputable  liftb 
oppressed  by  poverty  and  diseaae»  he 
ended  a  miserable  existence  about  the 
beginning  of  June,  1777.  Of  this 
eccentric  being  many  amusing  and  ex- 
traordinary anecdotes  have  oeen  ze« 
latcd ;  of  which  some  may  be  seen  in 
the  twenty-fifth  volume  of  the  ''  Euro- 
pean Magazine/'  His  dramatic  woi^ 
ai-e  six  in  number — TheLady^tChoiceB 
A  petite  piece ;  The  TViJibs  of  a  J^ret 
Jreople,  u  dramatic  poem ;  The  Nem 
Jlijiprocrates,  a  i'aroe;  The  Earl  of 
Wurunch,  a  tragedy ;  Naiional  Pr^jn^ 
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dice,  a  comedy  ;  and  The  Philosophic 
Whim,  or  Astronomy,  a  farce.  The 
Lady's  Choice  was  brought  out  at  Co- 
▼ent>garden,  in  1759,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  author;  it  had  been  previously 
acted  at  Drury-lane,  in  1756.  There 
is  a  fair  share  of  coarse  humour  in  the 
dialogue,  but  no  incident.  The  New 
Hippocrates  was  acted  at  Drury-lane, 
in  1761,  and  appeared  utterly  destitute 
of  character,  plot,  or  language.  Gar- 
rick  was  afraid  of  Hifiernan's  scurrility, 
and  inflicted  his  dullness  on  the  public 
as  a  sop  to  Cerberus.  In  1764,  Hif. 
fernan  printed  a  very  indiflerent  trans- 
lation of  La  Harpe's  tragedy  of  The 
JEarl  of  Warwich,  but  was  never  able 
to  seduce  any  manager  to  act  it.  In 
1768,  Mrs.  Abington  produced  his  co- 
medy of  National  Prejudice  for  her 
benefit.  The  Philosophic  Whim  is  a 
jumble  of  utter  nonsense,  which  found 
a  printer,  but  the  public  were  spared 
the  infliction  of  enduring  its  represen- 
tation. It  is  intended  as  a  ridicule  of 
some  branches  of  modem  philosophy, 
but  miserably  executed. 

Henry  Jones  was  born  in  Drogheda, 
in  the  county  of  Meath.  Hewasnothing 
more  than  an  humble  bricklayer ;  but 
having,  like  Burns,  though  with  less 
inspiration,  a  natural  turn  for  the 
muses,  he  pursued  his  devotions  to 
them  even  during  his  mechanical  la- 
bours, and  composed  a  line  of  brick 
and  a  line  of  verse  alternately.  His 
bias  ran  in  favour  of  panegyric,  which 
gained  him  friends  ;  and  in  the  year 
1745,  when  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield 
went  over  to  Ireland  as  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant,  Jones  was  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  that  accomplished  nobleman, 
who  took  him  under  his  special  pro- 
tection, transplanted  him  to  England, 
recommended  him  to  many  of  the  no- 
bility there,  and  not  only  by  his  influ- 
ence and  interest  procured  him  a  large 
subscription  for  publishing  his  poems, 
but,  it  is  said,  even  charged  himself  with 
the  alteration  and  correction  of  his 
tragedy  of  The  Earl  of  Essex,  which  he 
prevailed  on  the  managers  of  Covent- 
garden  to  bring  on  the  stage.  Lord 
Chesterfield  also  recommended  him, 
in  the  warmest  manner,  to  Colley  Cib- 
ber,  who  showed  him  a  thousand  acts 
of  friendship,  and  even  made  strong 
efforts,  by  his  interest  at  court,  to  ob- 
tain for  him  the  post  of  poet- laureate 
after  his  death.  With  these  favour- 
able prospects,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pecteid  that  Jones  would  have  passed 


through  life  happily  for  himself,  and 
creditably  to  the  partiality  of  his  friends; 
but  this  unfortunately  was  not  the 
case.  His  temper  was  capricious,  his 
habits  unsteady,  and  he  appeared  to 
think  himself  born  rather  to  be  sup- 
ported by  others,  than  under  a  duty  to 
secure  to  himself  the  profits  which 
his  writings  and  the  munificence  of  his 
patrons  from  time  to  time  afforded. 
After  experiencing  many  reverses  of 
fortune,  he  died  in  great  indigence,  in 
April,  1770,  in  a  garret  belonging  to 
the  landlord  of  the  Bedford  Conee- 
house,  by  whose  charity  he  had  been 
for  some  time  entirely  supported.  In 
many  respects,  except  equality  of  ge- 
nius, Jones  resembled  the  ploughman 
bard  of  Caledonia.  H  is  tragedy  of  The 
Earl  of  Essex  was  produced  at  Covent- 
garden,  on  the  2 1st  Feb.,  1753,  and  has 
been  often  revived  since.  Jones  in  this 
play,  and  Banks  long  before  him,  in 
his  Unhappy  Favourite,  are  guilty  of  a 
great  mistake  in  making  Lord  Burleigh 
one  of  their  dramatis  persona.  Lord 
Burleigh  was  dead  three  years  before. 
They  should  have  called  the  character 
Robert  Cecil,  as  Brooke  does  in  his 
tragedy  on  the  same  subject.  Jones's 
play  was  admirably  acted  by  Barry  and 
Mrs.  Cibber,  and  mdeed  in  all  the  sub- 
ordinate characters.  Tate  Wilkinson 
relates,  that  when  Barry,  in  the  fifth 
act,  on  going  out  to  execution,  pointed 
to  the  Countess  of  Rutland,  who  lay 
fainting  on  the  ground,  and  said,  '*  Oh  1 
look  there !"  his  attitude  and  pathetic 
expression  of  voice  and  countenance 
were  such,  that  the  critics  in  the  pit 
actually  burst  into  tears,  and  then 
shook  the  theatre  with  repeated  and  un- 
bounded applause.  This  is  one  of  the  re- 
corded great  eflbrts  of  the  great  actors 
of  former  days,  which  modern  actors  do 
not  try  to  execute,  and  modem  audien- 
ces would  no^  appreciate  if  they  did. 
Nous  avons  change  tout  cela,  as  they  say 
in  the  old  French  comedy.  Jones  len 
unfinished  another  tragedy,  called  The 
Cave  of  Mr  a  t  in  the  hands  of  Reddish 
the  actor,  who  consigning  it  to  Hif- 
feman,  he  enlarged  it  to  five  acts,  and 
produced  it  at  Drury-lane,  in  1774, 
for  Reddish 's  benefit.  It  is  believed 
that  another  tragedy  by  Jones,  called 
Harold,  is  still  in  existence  somewhere, 
in  manuscript. 

Kane  O'Hara  was,  in  all  probabi^ 
lity,  born  between  1715  and  1720.  We 
can  trace  little  of  his  personal  history 
beyond  the  leading  facts*  Uud  he  was  ^ 
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native  of  Ireland,  a  younger  brother  of 
a  highly  rcs|>cctablc  family,  and  well 
known  in  the  fashionable  world.  He 
resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dub- 
lin, and  gave  no  indication,  cither  in  his 
appearance,  habitual  manners,  or  style 
of  talk,  that  he  possessitd  within  him  the 
vein  of  rich  humour  which  enlivens  his 
compositions.  His  strength  lay  in  the 
burlesque,  to  assist  which  he  had  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  music,  with  a  well- 
regulated  taste.  He  died,  in  advanced 
years,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1782,  hav- 
ing been,  for  a  considerable  time,  de- 
prived of  his  eyesight.  He  wrote  five 
dramatic  pieces,  all  in  the  burletta 
class,  which  met  with  great  success, 
and  some  of  them  still  continue  to  bo 
popular  in  defiance  of  time  and  changed 
opinions.  Who  is  there,  with  a  laugh 
in  him,  that  does  not  enjoy  Midas  and 
Tom  Thumb  f 

Midas  was  originally  produced  at 
the  Crow-street  Theatre  in  Dublin,  in 
January,  17C2.     The  Earl  of  Halifax, 
then  Lord  Lieutenant,  honoured  the 
fourth  night  with  his  presence,  which 
was  quite  sufficient  to  ensure  perma- 
nent attraction.  The  piece  is,  perhaps, 
in  itself,  the  very  best  of  the  numerous 
productions  in  the  same  species  which 
nave  continued  to  follow  it.      In  its 
original  state  of  three  acts,  it  was  long 
and   tedious,   and    palled    upon    the 
audience ;  but  reduced,  as  at  present, 
to  an  afterpiece,  it  is  likely  to  hold  a 
distinguished  place  on   the  stage,  as 
long  as  theatrical  entertainments  are 
in  existence.    Spranger  Barry,  at  that 
time  manager  of  Crow-street,  intended 
to  perform  Sileno,  in  Midas,  and  re- 
hearsed the  part  several  times ;  but  not 
being  equal  to  the  music  he  gave  it 
up,  and  it  was  played  by  Corri.  Midas 
was  first  produced  at  Co  vent- garden, 
on  the  22nd  of  February,  1762,  and 
repeated  nine  times  during  that  season. 
There  is  an  old  play  by  Lyly  on  this 
subject,  but  none  of  the  incidents   are 
used  in  the  burlesque,  except  the  con- 
test for    musical  superiority  between 
Apollo  and  Fan. 

The  Golden  Pippin,  which  ridicules 
the  Judgment  of  Paris,  came  out  at 
Covent-garden  on  6th  Feb.,  1773.  The 
author  fell  into  the  same  error  which 
he  had  committed  before,  of  makin^j  his 
piece  too  long ;  but  on  the  third  night 
ne  very  judiciously  curtailed  it  into 
two  acts.  The  celebrated  Nan  Catley 
performed  Juno,  and  established  half 
nor  own  reputation,  and  nearly  all  the 


success  of  the  bnrletta,    in  a  ballad 
called  '*  Push  about  the  ionim,"  which 
she  acted  and  sung  witn  a  breadth  of 
humour  and    effect  that    carried  the 
house  by  storm,     llie  fair  Yocalist  wai 
frail,  fascinating,  and  fortunate.   Such 
was  her  popularity  and  attraction  in 
Dublin,  tnat  she  receive<l  as  much  ai 
forty  pounds  per  night  from  Mossop» 
on  several  occasions.  Those  who  study 
theatricals  minutely,  will  find  thatlai^ 
nightly  salaries  are  not  exclusively  a 
hydra  of  modem  growth.     0*Kee£Ee 
says  of  Nan  Catley — **  She  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  women  I  ever  saw ; 
the  expression  of  her  eyes,  and  the 
smiles  and  dimples  that  played  round 
her  lip  and  cheeks  were  enchanting—. 
she  was  eccentric,  but  had  an  exoelunt 
heart."    She  wore  her  hair    after  a 
peculiar  fashion,  which  all  the  ladies 
m  Dublin  copied,  and  called  having 
their  hair  Catley-fied,     O'Keefie  illus- 
trates the  humours  of  this  wayward 
child  of  genius,  by  the  following  amus- 
iiig  anecdote: — ''The  first  time  of  mjr 
venturing  into  a  theatre  afVer  the  iU- 
success  of  my  Banditti,  Miss  Catley 
accosted  me  from  a  front  row  in  the 
lower  boxes,  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  all  and  every  body,  '  So,  O'KedSsy 
you  had  a  piece  damned  the  other  night 
— -Pm  glad  of  it — the  devil  mend  yon 
for  writing  an  opera  without  bringing 
me  into  it  ?'     A  few  minutes  after  she 
had  thus  addressed  me,  Leoni  entered 
the  box,  with  a  lady  leaning  on  his 
arm.    Miss  Catley,  catching  Ids  eyet 
called  out,  '  How  do  you  do,  Leoni  ? 
I  hear  you're  married.      Is  Uiat  toot 
wife  ?    Bid  her  stand  up  till  I  see  her.' 
Leoni,  abashed,  whispered  the  lad/, 
who,  with  good-humoured  compliance, 
stood  up.     Catley,  after  surveying  her 
a  little,  said,  '  Ha  1  very  well,  inmsd  i 
I  like  your  choice  —  shell  do.'    The 
audience  around  seemed  more  diverted 
with  this  scene  in  the  boxes  than  with 
that  on  the  stage,  as  Miss  Catley  and 
her  oddities  were  well  known  to  alL" 
The  Two  Misers  is  a  musical  farce, 
avowedly  borrowed  from  the  Fkiench 
of  Falbaire.    It  was  well  received  in 
1775,  but  revived  at  Drury-lane^  in 
1816,  w i t  hou t  success.     April  Day  b 
far  inferior  to  the  other  produotiooi 
of  the  same  author.    It  was  acted  at 
the  Hay  market  in  1777,  the  principal 
character  by  Bannister  and  £dwin. 
The  burletta  of  Tom  Thumb,  altered 
from  Fielding*8  Tra/cedy  of  TragedtMSg 
come  out  at  Covent-garuen,  on  tiw 
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Srd  of  October,  1780,  and  still  keeps 
the  stage  with  undiminished  credit. 
There  were  no  songs  in  the  original 
piece,  which  was  purely  satirical,  and 
may  properly  be  considered  as  asemiel 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  i2e- 
hearsaL  Mrs.  Pilkington  says,  in  her 
•*  Memoirs,**  that  Dean  Swift  declared 
to  her,  that  he  had  not  laughed  above 
twice  in  his  life  —  once  at  some  trick 
played  by  a  mountebank's  Merry  An- 
drew,  and  the  other  time  at  the  circum- 
stance of  Tom  Thumb's  killing  the  ghost. 
This  incident  was  omitted  by  Fielding 
after  the  first  edition.  There  never 
was  a  more  ingenious  improvement 
on  an  original,  than  Kane  0'Uara*s 
new  adaptation  of  this  immortal  bur- 
lesque. 

(xORGES  Edmund  Howard,  the  in- 
timate  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Henry  Brooke,  was  altogether  a  very 
remarkable  person.  He  was  educated 
under  Dr.  Sheridan,  who  prepared  him 
for  the  University,  where  he  was  in- 
tended for  the  church,  and  hoped  for 
a  fellowship ;  but  circumstances  made 
him  first  a  soldier,  and  afterwards  an 
attorney.  He  had  a  natural  tendency 
to  be  a  poet,  but  never  suffered  his 
imaginative  propensities  to  interfere 
with  more  lucrative  business.  He  was 
a  very  voluminous  writer  on  law  and 
politics,  which  latter  indulgence  entail- 
ed on  him  a  torrent  of  abuse  and  ridi- 
cule in  the  party  periodicals  of  the  day. 
He  died  in  his  native  city,  Dublin,  in 
June,  1786,  possessed  of  a  very  con- 
siderable fortune,  wholly  acquired  by 
his  own  industry  and  application.  The 
newspapers  of  the  day  made  it  amount 
to  £60,000.  His  published  works 
are  very  numerous  and  miscellaneous, 
amounting  to  fifteen  volumes — four  in 
quarto,  and  eleven  in  octavo.  They 
were  chiefly  printed  in  Ireland,  and 
may  be  picked  up  there,  but  are  more 
difficult  of  access  in  England  ;  and  to 
say  the  truth,  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  not  likely  to  attract  many  readers. 
What  we  have  to  do  with  here  are  his 
three  tragedies — Almeyda,  or  the  Rival 
Kings,  taken  from  Hawksworth's  "  Al- 
moran  and  Hamet;'*  The  Siege  of 
Tamor,  and  The  Female  Gamester — all 
written  after  he  had  passed  his  fiftieth 
year.  None  of  them  were  ever  acted ; 
and  in  the  lyrical  portions  of  the  last, 
Howard  was  said  to  have  been  assisted 


by  the  author  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  As 
mere  closet  plays,  they  are  not  without 
merit,  although  the  acting  drama  has 
lost  little  by  their  being  neglected. 
Howard  has  written  memoirs  of  him- 
self, which  contain  some  curious  and 
interesting  particulars.  He  takes  am. 
pie  credit  for  the  moral  tendency  of 
his  literary  labours,  and  says  he  could 
challenge  the  world  to  find  in  any  of 
his  publications,  poetical,  political,  or 
otherwise,  a  single  syllable  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  neighbour,  or  to  the  peace 
of  society,  in  any  respect  against 
truth,  or  the  strictest  principles  of  re- 
ligion and  virtue.  The  claim  is  put 
forth  on  solid  grounds ;  but  it  would 
have  been  more  graceful  if  he  had  suf- 
fered another  to  handle  the  trumpet 
for  him,  instead  of  blowing  such  a  loud 
flourish  on  his  own  account. 

Thomas  Sheridan  is  a  name  which 
all  well-wishers  to  the  Irish  stage  are 
bound  to  remember  with  respect  and 
gratitude.  By  his  personal  conduct 
and  character,  he  conferred  respecta- 
bility on  a  profession  which  had  been 
commonly  stigmatised  as  degrading, 
and  rescued  the  national  theatre  from 
the  accumulated  evils  of  misrule,  un- 
bridled license,  insubordination,  and 
irregular  payments,  under  which  it 
was  nearly  extinguished  when  he  as- 
sumed the  managerial  helm.  His 
reign  was  unprofitable  and  tumultu- 
ous  ;  some  of  the  troubles  in  which  he 
was  involved  he  brought  on  himself,  by 
want  of  prompt  decision  in  a  critical 
moment;  but  he  swept  away  many 
abuses,  and  elevated  the  drama  in  the 
Irish  metropolis,  at  least  to  a  level 
with  its  proudest  ascendancy  at  Drury- 
lane  and  Covent-garden.  During  his 
first  season  as  sole  director,  the  play- 
bills  exhibited  the  names  of  GarricK, 
Barry,  Sheridan,  and  Miss  Bellamy^ 
on  the  same  night,  and  in  the  same 
performances.  Ihis  occurred  in  1745— 
so  long  ago  were  the  audience  of  Dub- 
lin accustomed  to  see  and  to  require  a 
combination  of  the  leading  talent  of 
the  day. 

Thomas  Sheridan,  the  third  son  of 
Swift's  friend,  and  father  of  the  great 
orator,  was  born  at  Quilca,  in  the 
county  of  Cavan,  in  1719,  and  died  at 
Margate,  on  the  1 4th  of  August,  1788. 
A  very  characteristic  tribute  to  his 
memory,*  in  the  form  of  an  epitaph. 


*  See  DuBLiH  UMiysBsmr  Maoazinb,  March,  1850,  under  "  Iriiih  Theatricals." 
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was  written  by  Dr.  Parr,  but  not  in- 
scribed upon  his  intended  monument. 
He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation  under  hb  father,  and  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  was  admitted  on  the  foun- 
dation at  Westminster  school,  where  in 
two  years  he  obtained  a  King's  Scholar, 
ship  by  merit  alone.  From  thence  he 
was  removed  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
where  he  took  his  (Icgrce  as  M.A., 
about  173G.  lie  was  ori<;inaUy  intend, 
ed  for  the  church,  but  he  had  no  in. 
tercst,  and  little  prosp«ct  of  prefer- 
ment. In  1738,  his  father  died,  when 
he  found  himself  'Mord  of  his  presence, 
and  no  land  besides,*'  but  under  a 
pressing  necessity  of  choosing  his  fu- 
ture course  in  life.  He  had  acquired 
much  reputation  for  oratory  in  the  de. 
livery  of  his  academic  exercises,  and 
this  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  stage— 
an  evil  selection  for  himself,  but  of  in. 
finite  benefit  to  the  cause  in  which  he 
finally  resolved  to  embark.  His  figure 
and  voice  were  defective,  but  he  pos- 
sessed sound  judgment,  which  carried 
him  over  all  difHculties.  On  the  29th 
of  January,  1743,  being  then  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  appeared 
at  Smock-alley  as  Richard  III.,  and 
met  with  a  success  almost  equal  to  that 
which  had  accompanied  the  debut  of 
Garrick,  in  I^ndon,  two  years  earlier, 
and  in  the  same  character.  He  sub- 
sequently fHirformcd  Hamlet,  Brutus, 
Lord  Townly,  Othello,  and  Cato,  with 
increasing  applause.  The  last-named 
play  involved  him  in  a  squabble  with 
Xheophilus  Cibber,  about  a  robe,  when 
both  rushed  into  print  in  a  scries  of 
appeals  to  the  public.  This  contro- 
versy was  aftiTwsirds  collected  into  a 
pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  **  Buskin 
and  Suck,"  and  is  worth  looking  after 
by  anyone  who  may  contemplate  writ- 
ing a  complete  hir>tory  of  the  Irish 
stage.  The  immediate  consetpience 
drove  Sheridan  to  Coven t- garden, 
where  he  appeared  in  Hamlet ,  on  the 
31st  of  March,  1744;  and  at  Drury- 
lane,  as  Othelh^  on  the  2Gth  of  April, 
1745.  In  the  May  of  that  year,  he  at- 
tained  the  summit  of  his  wishes  —  the 
sole  direction  of  the  Dublin  theatre, 
with  unlimited  powers,  ami  set  to  work 
immediately  to  produce  the  reform 
which  he  ielt  to  be  necessary,  and 
thought  he  was  able  to  eflect.  His 
great  object  was  to  engage  Garrick. 
He  accordingly  wrote  a  letter  to  him, 
saying,  that  he  was  then  sole  manager 
of  the  Dublin  stage,  and  understands 


ing  he  had  expressed  a  wish  to  pay  a 
second  visit  to  Ireland,  he  informed 
him  he  should  be  happy  to  see  him  in 
Dublin,  and  that  he  would  give  him 
every  advantage  and  oncoaragement 
ho  could  in  reason  expect.  la  thort, 
he  made  an  offer  to  divide  the  profits 
arising  from  their  united  representa- 
tions,  after  dedacting  the  expensefl  in- 
curred. As  there  had  been  a  sort  of 
rivalship  and  coolness  between  them 
before  Sheridan  left  London,  he,  at  the 
same  time,  frankly  added,  that  he  mnife 
expect  nothing  from  his  friendship,  hot 
all  that  the  very  best  actor  bad  a  right 
to  command  he  might  be  certain 
should  be  granted. 

Garrick  was  on  a  visit  at  Colonel 
Wyndham's,  when  he  received  this 
letter.  After  looking  it  over,  b®  pnt 
it  into  his  host's  hand,  saying,  "  Thia 
is  the  oddest  epistle  I  ever  r&id  in  my 
life." 

<'It  may  be  an  odd  one,"  replied 
the  Colonel,  when  he  had  pernsea  it  i 
but  it  is  surely  an  honest  one.  I 
should  certainly  depend  upon  a  man 
that  treated  me  with  such  openness  and 
simplicity  of  heart.*' 

Garrick  accordingly  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  repaired  to  Ireland. 
On  his  arrival  he  was  met  by  Sheridan* 
who  offered  to  fulfil  his  promise  of 
sharing  profits  and  losses.  Though 
nothing  could  be  fairer  than  this  pro- 
])osal,  Garrick  insisted  on  a  stipulated 
sum  for  pcribrming  through  the  win- 
ter. The  other  objected  to  the  de* 
mand,  and  persisted  in  liis  first  offer, 
which,  as  he  justly  observed,  was  the 
most  reasonable.  The  attraction  could 
hardly  fail,  and  Garrick  would,  under 
any  result,  receive  as  much  money  as 
he  brought,  while  others  would  not  be 
losers.  Ai^er  some  little  dispute  which 
Sheridan  decided  by  taking  out  his 
watch,  and  demanding  a  definitive  an- 
swer in  five  minutes,  Garrick  sub- 
mitted to  his  terms,  and  the  affair 
closed  in  a  most  amicable  manner. 
l*he  season  proved  to  bo  one  of  un-    . 

Erecedented  brilliancy,  and  placed  tbp^ 
Dublin  Theatre  on  a  pinnacle,  which' 
it  has  never  since  overtopped ;  but  the 
manager  8  profits  by  no  means  kept 
pace  with  the  efibrts  he  made,  and  tne 
reputation  he  established.  The  great 
commercial  secret  to  be  learnt  in  con. 
ducting  a  theatre,  is  not  how  much 
money  can  be  taken,  but  how  much 
can  be  kept.  To  Sheridan's  credit,  it 
must  be  recorded,  that  throngltont  the 
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whole  connexion  between  him  and 
Granick,  sach  was  his  strict  adherence 
to  his  engagements,  and  open,  unre- 
senred  bchaTiour,  that  they  parted  on 
the  most  friendly  terms  ;  Garrick  ac- 
knowledging that  he  had  found  him 
the  man  of  honour  and  the  gentleman. 
He  might  well  do  so,  seeing  that  he 
returned  to  England  with  a  well-stock. 
ed  purse,  and  a  great  addition  to  his 
professional  fame.  Garrick  has  been 
frequently  charged  with  envy  and  jea- 
lousy^  but  during  his  sojourn  iu  Dub- 
lin he  bore  ample  testimony  to  Barry's 
rising  merit;  and  in  several  letters, 
written  to  his  friends  in  London,  he 
assured  them  that  he  was  the  best  lover 
he  had  ever  seen.  Hitchcock  says,  he 
played  Altamont,  in  the  Fair  Penitent , 
80  finely,  that  he  made  the  part  cquaU 
ly  prominent  with  the  Lothario  of  Gar- 
rick,  and  the  Horatio  of  Sheridan. 
The  observation  has  been  frequently 
repeated,  but  the  fact  is  impossible* 
That  Barry  imparted  more  consequence 
to  Altamont  than  the  character  ever 
received  either  before  or  since,  it  is 
easy  to  believe ;  but  genius  cannot 
produce  effects  without  material ;  and 
the  husband  of  Calista  is  so  kept  down 
by  the  author,  that  no  executive  talent 
could  raise  him  above  the  uninterest- 
ing class  who  arc  professionally  desig- 
nated, walking  gentlemen. 

Sheridan,  emboldened  by  the  success 
of  his  first  season,  went  on  prospe- 
rously with  his  work  of  regenerating  the 
Irish  stage,  until  17^4,  when  the  cele- 
brated "Mahomet  Row"  occurred, 
which  broke  his  fortunes,  and  drove 
him  from  the  management.  The  de- 
tails of  this  event  have  been  so  often 
described,  that  repetition  here  would 
be  superfiuous.  Sheridan  brought  it 
on  himself  by  two  capital  errors  ;  he 
ought  not  to  have  repeated  the  play^ 
and  he  ought  to  have  appeared  when 
the  audience  demanded  his  presence. 
As  they  called  for  him  he  would  surely 
have  been  heard.  In  nineteen  cases 
.j^ut  of  twenty,  the  most  formidable 
\rganised  conspiracy  is  beaten  by  a 
bold  front  and  a  ready  argument. 
Sheridan's  general  system  was  charac- 
terised by  much  energy  and  ability ; 
but  he  fell  into  a  leading  mistake  in 
starting  with  combinations  which  it 
was  impossible  to  continue,  and  com- 
mitted  one  of  equal  magnitude  by  en- 
gaging  to  give  larger  salaries  to  parti- 
cular performers  than  the  theatre  could 
afiord.    Theae  engagements  were  all 


punctually  fulfilled ;  but  they  establish* 
ed  precedents  wh^ch  his  successors  have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  imitate. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1754,  She- 
ridan  having  accepted  an  engagement 
in  London,  appeared  in  Covent-garden, 
as  Hamlet.  The  "  Dramatic  Censor  " 
thus  speaks  of  his  performance : -« 
'<  Sheridan,  under  the  disadvantages 
of  a  moderate  person,  and  still  more 
moderate  voice,  by  the  effects  of  sound 
judgment  undoubtedly  stands  second 
to  Garrick.  In  the  lighter  scenes  he 
wants  ease  and  levity  ;  but  in  the  so- 
liloquies, and  the  closet  scene,  he  if 
truly  excellent."  During  this  season 
he  brought  out  his  alteration  of  Corio^ 
lanuSf  from  Shakspeare  and  Thompson, 
but  the  play  was  published  without  his 
name  as  the  adapter.  In  1756,  Victor 
and  Sowdon,  to  whom  Sheridan  had 
let  his  theatre,  being  thoroughly  tired 
of  their  experiment,  and  the  public 
expressing  a  wish  for  his  return,  he 
once  more  resumed  the  helm  of  ma- 
nagement; but  to  the  perpetual  dis- 
grace of  that  same  public,  he  was 
compelled^  before  being  permitted  to 
appear,  to  make  an  apology  to  the 
parties  who  had  done  their  best  to 
ruin  him,  without  the  slightest  provo- 
cation or  offence  on  his  part.  He  went 
on  for  several  seasons  with  varied  suc- 
cess, until  Barry  and  Woodward  built 
the  theatre  in  Crow-street,  and  the  op- 
position proved  mutually  ruinous.  The 
new  house,  as  Victor  prophetically 
observed,  was  ''a  foundation  of  mis- 
fortune to  many."  On  the  20th  of 
April,  1759,  Sheridan  finally  retired 
from  the  ungrateful  task  to  which  he 
bed  devoted  many  of  the  best  years  of 
his"  life.  In  1760-1,  he  engaged  at 
Drury-lane  with  Garrick,  and  they 
appeared  together  and  alternately  in 
many  pieces  with  mutual  advantage, 
and  drew  crowded  houses  ;  but  in  the 
revival  of  Kir^  John,  Sheridan,  who 
performed  the  King,  appeared  to  tower 
so  completely  over  Garrick,  whose  fi- 
gure unfitted  him  for  Falconbridge, 
that  the  latter  was  disgusted  with  his 
comparative  failure,  and  curtailed  the 
run  of  the  play,  although  the  boxes 
were  taken  for  several  nights  in  suc- 
cession. The  anecdote  rests  on  the 
authority  of  Davies,  who,  as  a  chroni- 
cler, is  not  quite  as  much  to  be  depended 
on  as  Poly  bins  or  Tacitus.  Whatever 
might  be  the  cause,  Sheridan  and  Gar- 
rick parted  at  the  close  of  the  season, 
with  mutual  animosity,  and  the  well- 
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meant  interference  of  friends  fuilcd  to 
reconcile  the  quarrel. 

Sheridan's  last  appearance  as  an  ac- 
tor was  at  Coven t-garden,  in  1776; 
and  his  conclucling  performance,  Mask, 
well,  in  Congreve's  Double-Dealer,  for 
his  own  benefit,  on  the  5th  March. 
After  this,  he  confined  himself  to  deli, 
verinpj  lectures  on  oratory,  and  joined 
Henderson,  as  late  as  1785,  in  miscel- 
laneous reading?,  at  Freemason's  Hall. 
When  his  son  purchased  (larrick's  in- 
terest in  Drury-lane,  in  1770,  the  el- 
der Sheridan  was  appointed  manager ; 
but  he  was  found  to  be  either  too  old, 
or  too  bold  a  reformer,  and  resigned 
his  post  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

English  literature  owes  to  Thomas 
Sheridan  "A  Pronouncing  Diction, 
ary,"  which  was  long  considered  the 
standard  authority ;  an  "  Essay  on 
Education,"  a  "  Course  of  Oratorical 
Lectures,"  and  a  complete  edition  of 
the  "  Works  of  Dean  Swift,**  with  a 
life  of  the  author,  which  was  published 
in  1784,  in  nineteen  volumes  octavo. 
His  dramatic  works  are  four  in  num- 
ber—  one  original  farce,  and  three  al- 
terations. Captain  O'Blunder,  or  the 
Brave  Irishman,  was  written  when 
Sheridan  was  a  mere  boy;  but  the 
original  copy  being  lost,  the  dialogue 
was  supplied  from  the  memory  of  the 
actors.  The  subject  is  taken  from 
Moliere's  Monsieur  du  Pourceaug. 
nac,  who  is  turned  into  an  Irishman. 
This  farce  was  first  acted  at  Goodman's 
Fields  in  I74G.  O'KeelTe  says  that 
Sheridan  wrote  the  part  of  Captain 
O' Blunder  for  Isaac  Sparkes  ;  that  it 
had  a  powerful  effect,  and  was  played 
very  oflen.  Coriolamis  is  a  variorum 
edition  of  Tliompson's  previous  muti. 
lation,  with  the  introduction  of  the 
"  Ovation,"  and  triumphal  chorus, 
"See  the  conquering  hero  comes," 
which  John  Kemble  afterwards  re- 
tained, together  with  the  metamor. 
phosed  last  act,  and  announced  to 
the  unsuspecting  public  that  all  this 
was  genuine  Shakspeare.  Sheridan 
added  the  second  title  of  the  "lioman 
Matron,"  which  Kemble  also  retained. 
The  Loyal  Subject  is  a  rechauffe  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  tragi.co- 
medy  of  the  same  name,  acted  in 
Dublin,  without  much  attraction,  and 
never  printed,  lionieo  and  Juliet  was 
also  ])roduced  in  Ireland  in  1746. 
The  alterations  here  are  utterly  un- 
pardonable. Sheridan,  who  perfonned 
KomeOf  robbed  Morcutio  of  his  Queen 


Mab  speech,  and  added  it  to  bis  own 
part.  We  have  seen  this  most  incon. 
gruous  larceny  perpetrated  in  more 
recent  days,  by  l^Iontagae  Talbot, 
when  manager  of  sundry  small  theatres 
in  the  north  of  Ireland ;  but  we  were 
not  aware  at  the  time  that  he  conid 
quote  such  a  plausible  precedent.  Ac- 
cording to  Hitchcock,  Romeo  and 
Juliet  was  got  up  with  a  cbaracteris- 
tic  pomp  and  splendour  never  before 
exhibited  on  the  stage  in  Ireland,  and 
was  performed  for  many  fluccesnve 
nights  —  the  great  point  of  atiraction 
bcmg  the  funeral  procession.  Gar- 
rick's  alteration  did  not  appear  until 
two  years  later ;  and  as  Sheridan's  was 
never  printed,  it  is  impossible  now  to 
say  which  of  the  two  Shakspeare-mend^ 
ers  copied  from  the  other.  In  closing 
this  brief  notice  of  Thomas  Sheridan, 
it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  he  was 
a  most  judicious  actor,  an  accomplish^ 
ed  manager,  a  sound  scholar,  a  highly 
respectable  gentleman,  and  a  yery  in- 
different dramatist. 

Francis  Gentleman  was  bom  in 
York-street,  Dublin,  on  the  28rd  of 
October,  1728,  and  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  there,  at  the 
seminary  of  the  Rev.  W.  Butler,  where 
he  was  schoolfellow  with  the  celebrat- 
ed tragedian  Mossop.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  obtained  a  commission  in  a 
regiment  of  which  his  father  was  ma- 
jor; but  making  an  exchange  to  a 
newly-raised  company,  he  was  reduced 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  in  1748. 
On  this  event,  he  indulged  his  inclina- 
tion for  the  stage,  and  accordingly  vp- 
pearcd  at  the  Smock-alley  theatre^  si 
Aboan,  in  Oroonoho,  Nothwithstand- 
ing  an  unimportant  figure  and  para- 
lysing timidity,  ho  succeeded  (if  we 
are  to  believe  his  own  account)  be- 
yond his  most  sanguine  expectations ; 
but  having  some  property,  and  hear- 
ing that  a  legacy  had  been  left  him 
by^  a  relation,  he  determined  to  come 
to'I^ndon,  where,  it  appears,  he  soon 
dissipated  the  little  fortune  he  possess- 
ed, lie  then  engaged  to  perfonn  at 
the  theatre  in  Bath,  and  remained 
there  some  time.  From  thence  he  mi- 
grated to  Edinburgh,  ManchesteTf 
Liverpool,  Chester,  and  other  places. 
following  the  itinerant  carofThespis 
in  many  wanderings.  Growins  tired 
ofa  desultory  life,  be  settled  at  Malton* 
about  twenty  miles  from  York,  on  the 
road  to  Scarborough,  where  he  mar- 
ried, and  had  some  expectation  (^befaig 
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ETOvided  for  by  the  Marquis  of  Gran- 
y,  to  whom  he  was  recommended  by 
a  gentleman  that  had  known  his  father. 
With  this  hope,  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don,  but  soon  had  the  mortification  to 
find  his  prospects  clouded  by  the  sud- 
den death  of  his  patron.  In  1770,  he 
performed  at  the  Haymarket,  under 
the  management  of  Foote,  and  con- 
tinued  with  him  three  seasons,  when 
he  was  discharged,  not  for  his  own  de- 
merits, but  *'  at  a  time  of  peculiar  em- 
barrassment to  the  manager.**  Gen- 
tleman afterwards  returned  to  Ireland, 
where  he  died,  on  the  21st  of  Decern- 
ber,  1784,  in  George's- lane,  Dublin, 
having  for  the  last  seven  years  of  his 
life  struggled  under  sickness  and  want 
to  an  unusual  extent  of  misery.  He 
seems  to  have  had  no  great  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  his  success  either  as 
an  actor  or  author.  A  short  account 
of  himself  is  prefixed  to  his  comedy  of 
The  Modish  Wife,  acted  at  the  Hay- 
market,  and  printed  in  1774.  From  that 
we  have  extracted  these  few  particulars : 
"I  heartily  wish,"  says  he,  "I  had 
been  fated  to  use  an  awl  and  end,  soon- 
er than  the  pen;  for  nothing  but  a 
pensioned  defender  of  government,  a 
sycophant  to  managers,  or  a  slave  to 
booksellers,  can  do  anything  more  than 
crawl." 

Gentleman  wrote  fifteen  dramatic 
pieces,  some  of  which  were  acted  at 
the  country  theatres  to  which  he  be- 
longed, others  at  the  Haymarket,  and 
some  not  at  all.  They  are  entirely  for- 
gotten, with  the  exception  of  The  To- 
bacconist,  a  condensed  alteration  of  Ben 
Johnson's  Alchemyst,  which  was  re- 
printed in  Oxberry's  British  Theatre, 
in  1818.  This  is  the  piece  which  Ed- 
mund  Kean  revived  for  his  benefit  at 
Drury-lane,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1815, 
when  Mrs.  Garrick  wrote  a  laconic  note 
to  tell  him  he  could  nm  play  Abel 
Dru^ger;  to  which  he  replied,  with 
equal  brevity,  that  he  knew  it.  Fra% 
cis  Gentleman  was  also  the  author  or 
a  critical  work,  in  two  voldmes,  called 
"The  Dramatic  Censor,"  which  ap- 
peared in  1770,  and  attracted  some  no- 
tice. He  enjoys,  too,  the  discredit  of 
being  the  editor  of  the  worst  edition  of 
Shakspeare  that  ever  appeared,  name- 
ly, that  printed  by  Bell,  in  nine  vo- 
lumes, in  1773. 

What  living  man  of  letters  is  there 
who  does  not  feel  that  he  was  perso- 
nally acquainted  with  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, and  entitled  to  rank  amongst 
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his  intimate  associates  ?  An  Irishman 
he  was,  and  Ireland  may  well  be  proud 
of  him ;  but  he  was  also  a  genuine 
cosmopolite  —  a  true  citizen  of  tho 
world,  and  extended  humanity  claims 
him  as  a  friend  and  brother.  Who 
will  gainsay  that  he  was  the  easiest, 
the  simplest,  the  most  unaffected,  the 
most  graceful,  the  most  touching,  the 
most  humorous,  the  most  varied,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  entertaining 
writer  that  ever  put  his  thoughts  on 
record,  for  the  amusement  and  mstruc- 
tion  of  posterity  ?  What  has  he  done 
that  could  have  been  as  well  done  by 
any  one  else,  or  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  left  alone  ?  We 
would  give  a  Bodleian  Library  (if  we 
had  it)  to  forget  "  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field," and  see  it  now  placed  before  us 
for  the  first  time.  How  beautiful  are 
his  versatile  qualifications  expressed  in 
the  epitaph  written  by  Johnson,  and 
inscnbed  on  his  monument  in  *'  West- 
minster's old  Abbey," — **  Nullum  feri 
scribendi  genus  non  tetigit,  nullum  quod 
tetigit  non  ornavit  ;'*  and  how  sincerely 
grateful  we  feel  for  the  honest  indig- 
nation of  the  great  champion  of  lite- 
rature, who  spurned  the  cowardly 
"Round Robin*'  which  besought  him  to 
render  his  nervous  Latin  into  less  ex- 
pressive English.  But  this  epitaph 
has  a  mistake.  It  says,  that  Goldsmith 
was  born  in  1731,  whereas  it  is  quite 
certain,  J^m  later  and  more  correct 
authorit^jr  ihat  he  first  saw  light  on 
the  29th><5f  November,  1728.  Many 
able  pens  have  been  employed  on  bio- 
graphies of  Goldsmith,  including  those 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet  of  Hope. 
Prior's  life  is  good,  careful,  and  ela- 
borate ;  Forster's  is,  in  some  respects, 
better ;  and  Washington  Irving'a 
might  have  been  spared  altogether. 
From  these  sources,  and  others  which 
preceded  them,  we  learn  every  minute 
particular  of  the  man's  acts,  and  how 
it  fared  with  him  in  a  scries  of  hard 
struggles  through  his  allotted  pilgrim- 
age ;  but  Boswell  has  revived  the  man 
himself,  with  his  wayward  temper,  his 
uncouth  features  and  figure,  his  brusque 
manners,  his  vanity,  his  envies,  nis 
jealousies,  his  warm  heart,  his  suffer- 
ings under  the  despotic  supremacy  of 
Johnson,  his  happy  retorts,  his  em- 
barrassments, his  gambling  propensi- 
ties, his  constitutional  benevolence, 
and  all  his  personal  peculiarities  and 
eccentricities^  even  to  the  cut  and  co- 
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lour  of  his  clothes.  All  this  is  placed 
})efi)re  us  in  stci*cotypod  reality,  and 
forms  the  most  doliulittul  cpisoile  in 
that  matchless  niH^azinc  of  authentic 
gossip.  Goldsmith  had  established  his 
reputation  as  a  critic,  a  novelist,  an 
historian,  and  a  moral  pot^t,  bv  "  The 
Citizen  of  the  World,''  "The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  «*The  Uistorv  of  Kngland," 
and  "The  Travelk-r,"  when  he  was  en- 
couraged to  try  his  hand  at  the  «lramn, 
and  on  the  tiUlh  of  Janmiry,  1768,  his 
first  comedy  of  The  Good-Xatured 
Man  was  performed  at  Coveiit-jrardtm. 
He  was  then  in  the  ftirticth  year  of  his 
age.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  did 
not  begin  at  an  earlier  period  to  turn 
his  talents  to  dramatic  composition ; 
and  much  more  so,  that  after  he  had 
begun,  his  life  was  so  soon  cut  off. 
There  is  a  cadence  in  his  prose  un- 
commonly  sweet  and  harmonious  to  the 
car.  His  sentx^nces  are  clear,  simple, 
and  easy  to  be  understood  ;  while  the 
humour  flows  naturally^  and  without 
efibrt.  We  never  recpiire  to  read  his 
period  twice  over,  except  for  the  plea- 
sure it  l)estows.  Obscuritv  never  calls 
us  back  to  a  repetition.  Distress  and 
want  of  reatly  money  drove  Gold- 
smith  upon  literary  hack-work,  or  in- 
ferior undertakings,  neither  cong«»nial 
with  his  studies  nor  worthy  of  his  ta- 
lents. 

'The  Good-Natured  Man  was  well 
received,  though  not  with  success 
equal  to  its  m(>rit ;  but  the  public  had 
become  sentimental,  and  thought  the 
rich  scene  of  the  bailiffs  too  coarse, 
which  was  retrenched  in  consequence. 
Dr.  Johnson  wrote  an  excellent  pro- 
logue, in  whi(!h  he  extols  the  comedy 
as  the  best  since  The  Provoked  Jlfts- 
band,  and  says,  no  such  characttir  as 
Croker  had  been  produced  on  the  stage 
within  his  recollection.  Goldsmith 
seems  to  have  taken  the  hint  of  llonev- 
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wood,  the  good-natured  man,  from  the 
lover  of  ^liss  Braddock,  in  his  own 
life  of  Beau  Nash.  His  three  third 
nights,  and  the  sale  of  the  copyright, 
put  into  his  pocket  a  sum  he  had 
never  had  there  before — £500 1  With 
this  money  he  purchased  chambers, 
furnished  them  elegantly,  and  appeared 
in  a  hieed  hat,  an<l  a  new  suit  of  his 
favourite  peach-colour. 

The  Good-Natured  Man  kept  the 
stage  for  many  years,  and  was  revived 
and  repeated  three  times  at  (lovent- 
gardeUf  as  late  as  March,  18*20.  In 
1770^  Groldsmith  published  his  beau- 


tiful poem  of  "  The  Deserted  Vill^e.* 
Previously  to  this.  Griffin,  the  book* 
seller,  of  Catharine-street,  had  given 
him  a  note  for  one  hundred  guineas  for 
the  copyright  Goldsmith  mentioned 
this,  some  hours  ailer,  to  one  of  his 
friends,  who  observed,  that  it  was  a  very 
great  sura  for  so  short  a  performance. 
'<In  truth,"  replied  Goldsmith,  «I 
think  so  too ;  it  is  nearly  five  shillings 
a  couplet,  which  is  much  more  than 
the  honest  man  can  afibrd,  and  indeed 
more  than  any  mo<lem  poetry  is  worth. 
I  have  not  been  easy  since  I  received 
it ;  I  will  therefora  go  back  and  retam 
him  his  note."  This  he  actually  did,  and 
lt>rt  it  to  the  bookseller  to  remunerate 
him,  according  to  the  profit  produced 
by  the  sale  of  his  poem  ;  which  proved 
to  be  very  considerable,  and  at  least 
equal  to  the  first  douceur.  Goldsmith 
was  altogether  not  the  worst  paid 
amongst  Uie  sons  of  Apollo,  and,  at  his 
death,  it  appeared  that  he  owed  eigh- 
teen hundred  i>ounds — a  marvelloui 
state  of  credit  for  a  poet  who  was 
known  to  have  no  income  but  what  he 
derived  from  his  wit. 

On  the  l5thMarch,1773fGoldnnith'8 
second  comedy  of  She  Stoope  to  Gsk- 
guer,  was  produced  at  Covent-garden. 
(iarrick  had  coquetted  for  a  connder- 
able  time  with  respect  to  acting  the  plaj 
at  Drury-lane,  until  Johnson,  tired  of 
his  delays  and  excuses,  carried  it  toGol- 
mun,  in  a  hufif,  and  almost  compelled 
him  to  bring  it  forward.  Colman  had 
become  inoculated  with  the  *'Ffaim 
Delicacy  "  inftuenza,  and  tolerated  the 
new  comedy,  from  respect  for  tha 
author  and  his  supporters,  rather  than 
from  any  hope  that  it  would  enriolk  bis 
treasury  by  its  intrinsic  merits.  Wood. 
ward  and  Smith,  who  were  designed 
to  play  Tony  Lumpkin  and  Yoonff 
Mario w,  caught  the  oontagiont  and 
resigned  their  parts.  Qui(£  and  I^ee 
Lewes  jumped  into  the  unexpected  v». 
cancics,  and  owed  much  of  their  earlj 
reputation  to  the  fortunate  opportunitj. 
Cumberland,  in  his  memoirs,  has  given 
a  ver^r  entertaining  account  ot  tha 
first  night;  but  the  late  biographen 
of  Gohlsmith  assert  that  his  story  is 
not  to  be  depended  on,  and  that  the 
particulars  are  invented  by  himself. 
(loldsmith's  friends,  muster^  in  strons 
ibrce ;  hard-handed  and  loud-lunged 
partisans  were  stationed  in  the  pit* 
with  instructions  when  to  applaud  and 
when  to  laugh.  Dr.  Johnson  tat  con- 
spicuous in  the  front  row  of  a  rids- 
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box,  and  when  he  relaxed  into  a  sroile, 
everybody  thought  himself  warranted 
to  roar.  Goldsmith  himself  was  in 
such  a  state  of  nervous  anxiety,  that 
he  kept  away  imtil  the  fifth  act 
bad  begun,  when  he  crept  in  behind 
the  scenes,  and  his  ears  were  saluted 
by  a  hiss.  "  What's  that  ?  what's 
that?'*  he  exclaimed,  trembling  with 
apprehension.  *'  Pshaw  1  my  dear 
doctor,"  said  Colman,  to  comfort  him ; 
"  of  what  consequence  is  a  squib,  when 
we  have  been  sitting  for  two  hours  on 
a  barrel  of  gunpowder  ?**  The  papers 
of  the  day  asserted  that  the  solitary 
hiss  came  from  Cumberland.  The  se- 
vere critics  said  the  comedy  was  too 
farcical ;  but  nature  and  Goldsmith 
vindicated  their  power,  and,  with  this 
single  dissentient  voice,  the  whole 
house  rang  with  acclamations.  The 
eomedy  has  kept  the  stage  ever  since, 
and  even  now  is  as  frequently  acted 
as  any  old  play  on  the  list.  One  of 
the  most  ludicrous  incidents  —  that  of 
the  supposed  robbery  in  the  fifth  act — 
may  be  traced  to  Tomkis'  drama  of 
Albumazarf  acted  before  James  I.  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1614, 
and  afterwards  revived  by  Garrick 
(without  success),  in  1773. 

In  1777,  Miss  Farren  selected  JMiss 
Hardcastle,  in  Goldsmith's  comedy,  for 
her  first  appearance  before  a  London 
audience.  Goldsmith  was  so  pleased 
with  Quick's  performance  of  Tony 
Lumpkin,  that,  for  his  benefit  during 
the  same  season,  he  altered  Sir  Charles 
Sedley's  comedy  of  the  Grumbler  into  a 
farce,  in  one  act,  and  made  him  a  pre- 
sent of  it.  The  piece  was  only  acted  on 
that  single  occasion,  and  has  never  been 
printed.  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  pro- 
duced to  the  author  a  clear  profit  of 
£800.  Some  months  later,  his  ''  His. 
tory  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Na- 
ture" gave  him   £850  more.      Yet, 


notwithstanding  these  considerable  re- 
ceipts within  a  period  of  twelve  months, 
his  liberal  and  indiscreet  benefactions 
to  poor  authors,  poor  Irishmen,  and 
needy  adventurers  from  all  countries,, 
together  with  his  habitual  carelessness 
as  to  money  matters  in  general,  and  a 
half-proved  attachment  to  gaming,  so 
embarrassed  his  circumstances,  that  he 
became  uneasy,  fretful,  and  peevish, 
and  fell  into  a  sort  of  constitutional 
despondency,  under  which  he  spoke  of 
life  with  careless  indifference.  A  ner- 
vous fever  added  to  this  hypochondria, 
which  induced  him,  against  the  advice 
of  his  physicians,  to  take  so  large  a 
dose  of  James's  powder,  that  it  was 
supposed  to  have  hastened  his  dissolu- 
tion,  which  happened  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1774,  after  an  illness  of  ten 
days.  He  was  then  in  the  forty-sixth 
year  of  his  age. 

Goldsmith's  principal  works  are  now 
more  popular  than  ever.  They  charm 
and  fascinate  in  youth,  they  please  in 
life's  decline,  and  are  acceptable  to  all 
tastes  and  all  humours.  "Age  cannot 
wither  them,  nor  custom  stale  their  in- 
finite variety.  "  The  Traveller,"  " The 
Deserted  Village,"  *«  The  Hermit," 
*•  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,  will  live  while  lan- 
guage lasts,  and  until  polite  literature  is 
entirely  ingulfed  in  the  encroaching 
maelstrom  of  utilitarianism.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  cull,  from  the  aggregate 
labours  of  any  other  general  author, 
so  large  a  proportion  which  bears  the 
undeniable  impress  of  immortality,  so 
much  which  every  reader  can  thorough- 
ly understand  and  sympathise  with, 
and  so  many  pages  teeming  with  deep- 
rooted  impressions,  which  are  all  as 
wholesome  as  they  are  delightful,  with- 
out the  slightest  infusion  of  poison  or 
alloy. 

J.  W.  C. 
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The  pleasure  which  the  writings  of 
James    Monttromery  have    given    to 
largo  classes  of  readers  has  been  such 
that  there  are  few  by  whom  some  re- 
cord of  his  life  will  not  be  felt  desir- 
able.     So  lontr  ago  as  the  year  1820> 
Mr.  John   Holland,  tlic  compiler  of 
the  work  before  \xs,  and  Mr.  James 
Everett — the  latter  a  preacher  among 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  —  were  en- 
gaged in  collecting  materials  for  a  work 
which  they  foresaw  would,  one  day  or 
other,  be  demanded.     Each  at  first 
commenced  his  task  without  any  know- 
ledge  that  the  other  was  similarly  em- 
ployed.     In  the  end,  they  agreed  that 
the  accumulated  materials  should  be- 
come  the  property   of  the   survivor. 
Arrangements  of  this  kind,  which  re- 
late to  an  uncertain  future,  are  apt  to 
be  defeated  by  events  not  contemplated 
by  the  parties.     Both  survived  Mont- 
gomery ;  but  Everett  has  ceased  to  be 
a  Wesleyan  preacher,   and  it   would 
seem  that  his  separation  from  that  body 
arising  from  some  diflerences  of  doc- 
trine or  of  discipline,  renders  it  un- 
Eleasant  to  him  to  be  the  ostensible 
istorian   of   Montgomery's    platform 
speeches,  which,  though  the  ])oct  was 
not  a  member  of  any  Methodist  com- 
munity, were  chiefly  made  in  connexion 
with  Wesleyan  benevolent  institutions. 
Everett  was,  it  would  seem,  but  five 
years  stationed  at  SheflTield.     What  he 
could  tell  of  Montgomery  would,  thou, 
seem  to  be  confined,  as  far  as  personal 
knowledge  went,  to  five  years  of  the 
poet's  life>   commencing  in    1820   or 
1821.  Mr.  Holland's  acqaintance  with 
the  poet  was,  probably,  of  earlier  date 
— certainly  not  of  later.     AVith  him 
Montgomery  appears    to    have  been 
very  intimate.     In  his  will  he  appoint- 
ed him  his  executor.     Everett,  though 
his  name  appears  with  Holland's  ou 
the  titk'page,  gave  up  to  him  whatever 
materials  he  had  collected  for  biogra- 
phy, and  Mr.  Holland  must  be  regard- 
ed as  responsible  for  the  contents  of 
the  volumes.     It  docs  not  seem  neces- 
sary here  to  state  more  than  that  the 
volumes  before  us  do  not  carrv  down 
the  narrative  beyond  the  year  1812. 


We  dismiss  entirely  from  onr  con- 
sideration the  introductory  paragraphs 
on  the  antiquities  of  the  noble  family 
of  Montgomer}',  as  the  poet  made  no 
claim  of  descent  from  them^  and  knew 
nothing  of  hb  ancestors. 

In  the  journals  of  Whitfield  there  is 
a  passage  which  describes  John  Cen- 
nick : — <'  He  was  a  truly  great  soul  I— 
one  of  those  weak  things  which  God 
has  chosen   to  confound  the  strong. 
Such  a  hardy  worker  with  his  hands, 
and  such  a  hearty  preacher  at  the 
same  time,  I  have  scarce  known.     All 
call  him  a  second  Bunyan.'*  The  same 
impulses  which  lead    energetic    men 
from  their  own  religious  commnnionsy 
are  often  far  from  finding  themselves 
satisfied  in   the  new  societies  which 
they  join  ;  and  Cennick  passed  from 
the  Baptists  to  the  Moravians;  went 
to  Ireland  in  1746;   and  founded  a 
Moravian  settlement,  under  the  name 
of  Grace-hill,  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 
One  of  his  congregation    was  John 
Montgomery,  a  young  weaver,  as  his 
father  had  been  before  him.     Mont- 
gomer}'  was  received,   in  1757t   into 
communion  with  the  United  Brethren, 
as  the  Moravians  call  themselves ;  and 
soon  afterwards  became  one  of  their 
preachers.     He  visited  Yorkshire  and 
Guernsey,  and  for  a  few  years  moved 
about  as  he  was  ordered  by  the  So- 
ciety.     In   17C8  he    married   Mary 
Blacklcy.      Their   second    child  was 
James,  who  was  born  November  4tb, 
1771,  at  Irvine,  in  A}T8hire,  in  which 
place  John  Montgomery  had  been  ap- 
])ointed  to  the  ])a8toral  charge  of  a 
small  congregation.      The    honse  in 
which  James  ^lontgomery  was  bom  is 
standing  —  the  one  end  still  occujHed 
as  a  dwelling,  the  other  as  a  weaver's 
phop.     Sonto  verses,  till  now  unpub- 
lished, of  Montgomery's  have  much  of 
his  peculiar  manner  :^ 

*'  The  moment  of  his  birth 
None  can  remember — none 
Kecal  his  earliest  glance  from  earth 
Up  to  yon  ixlorioiu  sun  : 
Nor  trace  that  point  of  memoir, 
When  infant  thought  began  to'  be. 


*  **  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  James  Montgomen'.'*    By  John  Holland  and 
James  Everett.    2  vols.  8vo.     London :  Longman  and  Co.    1854. 
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"  Unknowiog  wben,  how,  wbere, 
Whence  come,  or  whither  bound, 
A  breather  of  the  common  air, 
Himself  unsought,  the  found — 
A  frame  in  which,  as  spning  from  nought, 
The  miracle  of  life  was  wrought. 

^  Thence,  by  an  impulse  strange, 
Without  his  choice  or  will. 
From  step  to  step,  and  change  to  change, 
On  is  he  carried  still. 
Nor  of  the  future  can  forecast 
One  moment  certain — save  the  last** 

Cannings  in  a  letter  to  Scott,  in 
1825,  says:  —  "I  rejoice  to  see  that 
my  countrymen  (for  though  I  was  ac- 
cidentally bom  in  London,  I  consider 
myself  an  Irishman)  have  so  well  known 
the  honour  you  are  paying  them." 
Montgomery  was  accidentally  born  in 
Scotland.  His  parents  were  Irish,  and 
his  own  early  recollections  were  of 
Ireland,  the  home  of  his  infancy. 

James,  now  between  six  and  seven 

EPS  of  a^e,   was,  with  his  brother 
atius,  placed  at  school  with  the 
ravians,  at  Fulneck,  near  Leeds,  in 
Yorkshire. 

In  the  year  1783  the  parents  of 
Montgomenr  went  as  missionaries  to 
the  West  Indies.  The  rules  of  the 
Moravians  provide  for  the  education 
of  missionaries'  children.  Robert  and 
Ignatius  were  lefl,  with  James,  at  Ful- 
neck, "in  charge  of  the  Brethren." 

One  of  the  teachers  at  Fulneck  was 
Job  Bradley,  whose  death  is  recorded 
by  Montgomery  as  occurring  in  1810. 
In  an  obituary  notice,  his  pupil  says 
that  he  died  at  Fulneck,  "  where  he 
■was  for  forty-six  years  teacher  of  the 
least  class  in  Fulneck  School."  Bradley 
seems,  in  his  way,  to  have  cultivated 
the  imagination  of  the  children  under 
his  care,  which  is  the  more  deserving 
of  notice,  that  reading  any  works  of 
imagination  was,  as  far  as  possible,  dis- 
couraged by  the  Moravians.  "  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress  "  and  '*  Robinson 
Crusoe"  were,  however,  among  the 
books  at  Fulneck ;  and  when  he  was 
led  to  speak  of  Miss  Porter's  "  Ship- 
wreck of  Sir  Edward  Seward,"  he 
used  to  say  she  had  been  anticipated 
fifty  years  before — 

"  By  Joe  Binns,  one  of  my  schoolfellows 
at  Fulneck,  who  after  reading  *  Robinson 
Crusoe,*  wrote  a  tale  of  his  own,  in  which 
he  peopled  a  desert  island  with  the  whole 
crew  of  a  cast-away  ship,  deriving  from 
them,  as  I  remember  he  did,  not  only  a  new 
race  of  people,  but  a  dynasty  of  sovereigns  I 


I  joined  with  him  in  the  performance ;  and 
in  describing  the  territorial  divisions  of  our 
island  we  had  in  view  a  number  of  odd- 
shaped  fields  which  lay  on  the  hill-side  op- 
posite the  school." — p.  80. 

The  arran^ments  of  the  Moravian 
brethren  in  England  were  adopted  from 
those  in  Germany ;  of  which  the  most 
striking  account  that  we  know  is  given 
in  Madame  de  Stael's  "Germany."  The 
third  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of 
**  Germany  "  will  well  repay  any  reader 
who  has  the  opportunity  of  taming  to 
it.  The  Moravians  she  describes  as 
"the  monks  of  Protestantism."  The 
important  distinction,  however,  exists^ 
and  at  all  times  existed,  of  the  Mora- 
vians not  being  bound  by  life-long 
vows,  nor  was  marriage  at  any  time 
interdicted  among  them.  The  narra- 
tive of  the  original  foundation  of 
Herrnhut  is  one  which  has  been  oflen 
well  told  —  nowhere  better  than  in 
Southey's  life  of  Wesley ;  but  we  can- 
not now  delay  to  describe  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  emigrants 
who  settled  on  Count  Zinzendorf's  es- 
tate in  Saxony,  left  their  homes  in 
Moravia  and  Bohemia,  to  escape  per- 
secution. Such  differences  of  opinion 
as  could  not  but  exist  among  men,  all 
enthusiastic  and  most  of  them  un- 
learned, was  near  breaking  up  the  new 
settlement.  Zinzendorf  himself  in- 
clined to  abandoning  the  peculiar  disci- 
pline of  the  brethren  and  uniting  the 
society  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  with 
which  they  agreed,  or  seemed  to  agree, 
in  doctrine.  The  brethren  —  then 
numbering  five  or  six  hundred  —  re- 
ferred it  to  the  lot  —  as  was  then,  and 
is,  we  believe,  still  the  custom  with 
the  Moravians,  in  matters  affecting  the 
ecclesiastical  government  of  the  body, 
or  even  the  domestic  arrangements  of 
families — whether  they  should  abandon 
or  retain  the  forms  which  they  regarded 
as  their  inheritance,  bequeathed  by 
their  fathers.  Two  texts  of  St.  Paul 
were  written  on  separate  papers — the 
first,  seeming  to  express  something 
like  ZinzendorTs  thought  of  conces- 
sion ;  the  second  was,  **  Brethren, 
stand  fast,  and  hold  the  traditions 
which  ye  have  been  taught."  This 
was  regarded  as  decisive.  Zinzendorf 
entered  into  holy  orders ;  and  the  Mo- 
ravians sent  missionaries  abroad,  and 
established  colonies  in  various  parts  of 
the  continent.  Archbishop  Potter, 
with  whom  Zinzendorf  was  in  com- 
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mimication,  as  to  Moravians  preach- 
ing in  Georgia,  recognised  ihcni  as  an 
**  Apostolical  and  Episcopal  Church, 
not  sustaining  any  doctrine  repugnant 
to  the  Church  of  Piingland." 

La  Trobe,  in  his  preface  to  the  old 
translation  of  "  Cranz's  History  of 
Greenland,"  quotes  Potter  as  saying 
in  words,  that  '^  no  Englishman,  who 
had  any  notion  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
could  doubt  of  their  episcopal  succes- 
sion." If  this  means,  that  the  kind  of 
proof  which  ought  to  satisi'y  an  inquirer 
that  the  Moravian  Church  can  trace, 
as  an  historic  fact,  the  succession  of 
their  bishops  from  apostolic  times,  we 
think  it  would  require  somewhat  more 
than  Potter's  authority  to  fix  such  a 
fact.  That  their  doctrines  are  not  in- 
consistent with  those  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  is,  in  our  mind,  a  matter  of 
much  more  moment ;  and  this  may  be 
safely  ailirmod.  Potter's  not  discou- 
raging the  employment  of  their  pastors 
in  ourAmerican  possessions,  on  grounds 
of  form,  when  he  was  satisfied  that 
their  teaching  was  not  repugnant  to 
anything  in  the  Church  of  England, 
does  him  honour. 

Uerruhut,  the  chief  settlement  of 
the  Moravian  brethren,  built  on  the 
great  road  from  Zittuu  to  Loban,  con- 
sisted, in  1738,  of  about  one  hundred 
houses.  Their  rule  of  life  was  as 
strict  as  if  it  had  been  regulated  in 
obedience  to  the  monastic  vows.  <'  The 
sexes  were  divided,  each  into  five 
classes  -.-  three  of  Children,  according 
to  their  growth  ;  two  others  of  the 
Young  and  of  the  Married : — 


(1 ' 


The  Binglti  men,  and  singlo  women  and 
widows  d\>elt  in  separate*  houses,  but  eaoti 
ill  community.  Two  women  kept  u  nightly 
watch  hi  the  women's  apartment,  and  tv»o 
men  in  the  Htnet.  Tliey  were  expected  to 
pray  for  those  who  slept,  and  to  sing  hymns 
which  might  excite  fei-lings  of  devotiv^n  in 
thoyc  who  were  awaki*.  Tliere  was  an 
EltUit  over  each  sex,  and  two  inferior  eldests 
over  i\w  young  men  and  the  b<>}s,  and  over 
the  unmarried  women  and  tin.'  ^irls.  IWsidcs 
this  clusjiilic^ition  according  to  sex,  agr*.  and 
condition,  racii  liouschold  was  ronsidi  red  as 
a  sc-piiiate  cla.'ts,  and  hud  its  liel{X'r  or  dea- 
con, its  censor,  its  monitor,  its  ahnoner,  and 
its  servant  or  hii^ier  uf  the  lo>\«.-st  order:  in 
the  female  cliL'^ses  tlies>c  ollicv.*s  were  lilled  hy 
women.  The  dtai'<;u  <>r  hcli»'r  wa^  to  in- 
struct them  in  their  private  assemhlit  ^ ;  to 
take  care  that  outwarl  things  wero  done 
dccentlv  and  in  ordt-r,  and  to  sic  th.-.t  evt-rv 
member  grew  in  ^race,  and  walked  suitably 
to  his  holy  culjijig.     Tho  censors  were  to 


observe  the  smallest  things,  and  report  them 
either  to  the  helpers  or  nionitors,  and  the 
monitors  might  freely  admonish  even  the 
rulers  of  the  Church.  And  as  if  thisnystem 
of  continual  ins|)ection  were  not  sufficient, 
there  were  secret  monitors,  besides  those 
who  were  known  to  hold  that  office.  They 
were  &ubdi\'ided  into  band^,  the  members  of 
which  met  to^^ether  twice  or  thrice  a-week 
to  confers  their  faults  one  to  another,  and 
pray  fiir  one  another.  Every  band  had  its 
leader  chosen  as  being  a  person  of  the  most 
experience,  and  all  these  leaders  met  the  su- 
perior KIdest  every  week,  for  the  purpose  of 
*■  laying  open  to  him  and  to  the  Lord  what- 
soever hhidercd  or  furthered  the  work  of  God 
in  tlie  souls  committed  to  their  charge.*  ** — 
pp.  160-7. 

Tho  pastors  or  teachers  at  Herm- 
hut  were  regularly  ordained.    Madame 
de  Stael  probably  wroto  from  imper- 
fect information,  or  perhaps  the  congre- 
gation which  she  visited,  at  Dindendorf, 
diilered  in  some  respects  from  the  on- 
ginal  community;    for  she  describes 
tiiat  congregation  as  having  no  persons 
in  holy  orders,  and  says,  that  the  mi- 
nisterial olHce  was  taken  in  turns  by  the 
most  religious  and  venerable  persons 
in  the  society.      At  Uerrnhut  there 
were  perpi'tual  conferences,  in  which 
superintendents  and  ciders  were  en- 
gaged in  exhorting  the  members  of 
each  class — the  married  as  well  as  tho 
unmarried.    After  the  evening  eight 
o'clock  service  the  young  men  west 
about  the  town  singing  hymns.      On 
the  first  Saturday  in  the  month  the 
sucraiiient  was  administered,  and  they 
washed  each  other's  feet.     "  A  round 
of  perpetual    prayer,   through   every 
hour  in  the  day,  was  kept  up  bv  mar- 
riot  1  men  and  women,  maids,  bachelorSy 
boys  and  girls,  twenty-four  of  eachf 
who  volunteered  to  relieve  each  other 
in  this  endless  service : — 

"Tho  children  were  prepared  by  their 
education  for  a  life  of  buch  continoal  pnpQ- 
age.  They  rose  between  five  and  six,  pray- 
ed a  while  in  private,  and  worked  till  seven; 
an  houfs  ifchooling  follot^-ed,  and  then  the 
liour  of  public  service.  Fn>m  nhie  till  eleren 
thi'y  were  at  sduul ;  they  weie  then  indulged 
witii  an  houfs  walk  :  at  twelve  they  dined 
alto;;elher,  an<l  worked  till  one :  ftom  one 
till  three  writing  or  wcrkiug  were  the  order 
of  the  (Liy,  arithmetic  at  three,  history  at 
four:  woric  again  at  tive,  supper  at  six,  and 
more  y.ork  till  seven  :  a  little  prayer  at  se- 
vrn,  and  a  little  walking  till  eight,  when 
the  younger  children  weut  to  t«d,  and  the 
larj^er  lo  public  service,  and  wlien  this  was 
done  tliey  were  set  again  to  work  till  Ltd- 
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time,  which  was  at  ten.  Latin,  Greek,  He- 
brew, French,  and  li'^ngh'sh  were  taught. 
Tliere  were  no  holidays  or  relaxation  of  any- 
kind,  except  the  little  time  allowed  for  walk- 
ing."—pp.  108-9. 

Madame  de  Stael  tells  us,  that,  in 
the  Moravian  town  which  she  describes, 
''instead  of  bells,  wind-instruments, 
of  a  very  sweet  harmony,  summoned 
them  to  divine  service."  Her  ima- 
gination brought  before  her  the  trum- 
pets of  the  last  judgment-^"  Not  such 
as  remorse  makes  us  fear  them,  but 
such  as  a  pious  confidence  makes  us 
hope  them.*'  The  church  was  decked 
out  with  white  roses  and  blossoms  of 
whitethorn ;  there  were  pictures  in  the 
church.  The  service  consisted  chiefly 
—  she  seems  to  say  exclusively  —  of 
psalmody.  ''  There  was  no  sermon,  nor 
mass,  nor  argument,  nor  theological 
discussion  ;  it  was  the  worship  of  God 
in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

She  describes  the  Moravian  burying, 
ground  as  she  saw  that  at  Dinden- 
dorf.  It  was  cultivated  as  a  garden  ; 
at  each  gravestone  was  planted  a 
flowering  shrub.  **  All  these  grave- 
stones are  equal ;  not  one  of  these 
shrubs  rises  above  the  other,  and  the 
same  epitaph  serves  for  all  the  dead — 
'  ile  was  born  on  such  a  day,  and  on 
such  another  he  returned  into  his  na- 
tive country.*  ...  A  sepulchre  and 
a  prayer  exhaust  all  the  power  of  the 
pathetic;  and  the  more  simple  the 
faith,  the  more  emotion  is  caused  by 
the  worship."  In  Montgomery's 
"  World  before  the  Flood,"  the  burial- 
place  of  the  patriarchs  is  described  ia 
a  passage  of  great  beauty.  It  is  pic- 
tured from  those  of  the  Moravians :-« 

"  Javan  linger'd  in  that  burying-place, 
A  scene  sequester'd  from  the  haunts  of  men, 
The  loveliest  nook  of  all  that  lovely  glen. 
Where  weary  pilgrims  found  their  last  repose : 
The  little  heaps  were  ranged  in  comely  rowsj 
With  walks  between,  by  friends  and  kindred 

trod. 
Who  dress'd  with  duteoos  hands  each  hal- 

low'd  sod : 
No  sculptored  monument  was  taught    to 

breathe 
tils  praises,  whom  the  worm  devour'd  be- 
neath ; 
The  high,  the  low,  the  mighty,  and  the  fair, 
Equal  in  death,  were  undistinguished  there ; 
Yet  not  a  hillock  mouldered  near  that  spot, 
By  one  dishonour'd  or  by  all  forgot ; 
To  some  warm  heart  the  poorest  dust  was 

dear. 
From  some  kind  eve  (he  meanest  claimed  a 
tear. 


And  oft  the  living,  by  affection  led. 
Were  wont  to  walk  in  spirit  with  their  dead, 
Where  no  dark  cypress  cost  a  doleful  gloom, 
No  blighting  yew  shed  poison  o'er  the  tomb, 
But,  white  and  red  with  intermingling  flowers. 
The  graves  look'd  beautiful  in  sun  and  showers. 
Green  myrtles  fenced  it,  and  beyond  their 

bound. 
Ran  the    dear  rill  with  ever-murmuriog 

sound. 
Twas  not  a  scene  for  Grief  to  nourish  care ; 
It  breathed  of  hope,  and  moved  the  heart  to 

prayer. 

**  Why  lingerM  Javan  in  that  lone  retreat  ? 
The  shrine  of  her  that  bar^  him  drew  hlS 

feet; 
Trembling  he  sought  it,  fearing  to  behold 
A  bed  of  tiiistles,  or  unsightly  mould ; 
But  lo !  the  turf,  which  his  own  hands  had 

piled. 
With  choicest  flowers,  and  richest  verdure 

smiled ; 
By  alt  the  glen,  his  mother's  couch  of  rest. 
In  his  default,  was  visited  and  blest." 

At  th6  Moraviati  establishment  at 
Fulneck,  even  half  a  century  afler 
Montgomery  had  been  placed  there, 
all  the  peculiar  observances  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Moravians  was,  as  far  as 
possible,  carried  out.  It  may  be  said, 
as  it  is  by  the  biographers  of  Monti, 
gomery,  that  works  of  imagination 
were  discouraged.  But  we  can  con- 
ceive no  circumstances  more  likely  to 
keep  the  imamnative  faculty  wakeful 
than  those  which  surrounded  a  bdy 
placed  in  one  of.  those  seminarieSi 
where  entire  seclusion  from  the  world 
was,  as  far  as  possible,  secured,  and 
where  the  mind  was  kept  engaged  ia 
the  effort  to  realise  to  itself  a  life 
above  and  beyond  that  which  sur-^ 
rounds  us.  That  Montgomery  should 
have  lived  in  a  dream  does  not  surprise 
us  —  that  he  should  have  sought  early 
to  escape  from  the  happy  valley,  and 
make  out  what  the  world  was  like,  warf 
but  too  natural.  Of  the  school  at 
Fulneck  a  very  interesting  account  H 
given  in  the  Metropolitan  Magazine, 
for  June,  1845,  to  which  we  can  but 
refer,  by  one  who  had  been  a  pupil  iti 
the  school,  and  afterwards  became  a 
clergyman,  we  believe  in  the  Church 
of  England. 

We  wish  we  had  room  for  this  wri^ 
ter's  account  of  the  Easter  Sunday's 
services.  The  Boys*  Sleeping  Hall 
was  a  vast  room,  extending  over  the 
whole  of  the  building  appropriated  to 
the  school.  A  piano-forte  was  taken, 
on  the  evening  of  Easter-day,  to  one 
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end  of  this  room,  where  *'  it  threw  a 
dim  li;;ht  on  n  splendid  painting  of  a 
dead  Christ,  removed  from  the  bre- 
thren's house.  We  stood  in  front  of 
the  picture.  The  piano,  accompanied 
by  a  French  bugle,  broke  the  silence 
with  one  of  the  old  Moravian  hymn 
tunes.  The  hall,  except  the  spot 
where  the  worshippers  were  gathered, 
was  in  darkness.  They,  for  a  while, 
remained  in  silence  contemplating  the 
picture.  The  music,  which  had  ceased 
for  a  little  while,  recommenced,  and 
the  congregation  sung  the  ohl  hymn— 

**  Met  around  the  racrcd  tomb. 
Friends  of  Jtfeiu,  why  thcK  tcftn  ?*** 

This  was  followed  by  an  anthem. 

The  next  morning  they  assembled 
in  the  chapel,  followed  by  an  immense 
crowd.  The  service  opened  with  a  vo- 
luntary on  the  organ,  and  the  leading 
persons  in  the  congregatiun  entered 
the  chapel,  chanting  as  they  walked, 
"The  Lord  is  risen  indeed,*'  Then  the 
Litany  commenced — the  responses  were 
sung  by  the  choir  and  coni^rega- 
tion.  On  reaching  the  part  which  re- 
lates to  the  Church  triumphant,  all 
adjourned  to  the  burial  ground,  and 
the  service  was  finished  in  the  open  air. 

Passion  week  was  also  kept  holy, 
and  celebrated  with  hymns  and  devo- 
tional music.  Christmas-eve,  Christ- 
mas.day,  Whit-Sunday,  ralm-Sun. 
day,  and  the  days  which  the  Church 
of  the  brethren  calls  ''Memorial  and 
Choir"  da^s,  were  also  devoted  to  reli- 
gious services.  On  these  days  the  boys 
were  awakened  by  music  from  the 
choristers,  who,  in  imitation  of 
German  customs,  {leranibulated  the 
streets  from  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning.  On  Christmas-eve,  the  only 
sound  heard  in  the  village  was  that 
of  the  chapel  bell.  I'he  chapel  was 
decorated  by  the  Sisters  with  festoons 
of  evergreens.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  pulpit  was  a  scroll,  fringed  with 
holly,  iir,  and  all  such  ilowcrs  as  could 
be  procured  in  winter,  bearing  the  iu- 
scription,  '*Unto  us  a  child  is  born." 
The  choir  performed  the  Christmas 
Anthem,  and  tea  was  handed  round, 
while  children  sitnff— 

**  Christ  the  Lonl,  the  I/onl  most  (loriou, 
^'ow  it  boru.    Oi^  ihout  aloud  :'* 

On  the  last  night  of  the  year  the 
Moravians  have  a  solemn  service.  The 


congregation  at  Fulncck  assembled  for 
a  love-feast  at  eleven,  p.m.,  a  full 
choir  attended.  One  of  the  pastors 
addressed  the  audience ;  before  bis  ad- 
dress was  concluded,  the  swelling  or- 
gan was  heard,  accompanied  with 
llutes,  horns,  and  trombones.  The 
congregation  rose  and  sang-* 

*'  Now  let  ui  pniUe  the  liOrJ.** 

These  old  Moravian  hymns  have 
been  translate<i  from  Grennan,  for  the 
most  part  by  Germans,  and  often  with 
great  skill.  We  regret  that  in  each 
reprint  of  thom  the  peculiarities  of  the 
first  translations  are  filed  away,  and 
the  effect  diminished.  After  the  hymn 
there  was  a  form  of  benediction,  and 
thus  was  the  old  year  sung  out.  The 
festival  days  used  to  bring  distinguish- 
ed strangers  to  Fulneck.  Among  those 
who  were  thus  brought,  was  Moat* 
gomery  himself,  in  the  noon  of  his  re- 
putation, and  Chalmers. 

In  the  paper  to  which  we  refer  in  the 
Metropolitan,  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  whatever  was  the  case  in 
Montgomery's  time,  the  ^loravian 
walls  were  not  as  strong  against  the 
Imagination  as  Messieurs  Holland  and 
Everett  would  have  us  believe.  That 
the  young  should  dream  dreams,  and 
the  old  see  visions,  was  but  natural. 
That  ghosts  should  be  vouched  for^ 
and  hhow  themselves  in  evening  twi- 
light to  persons  who  seemed  to  live 
among  tlie  dead,  does  not  excite  in  us 
any  surprise.  The  German  masters  in 
the  school,  had  their  stories  of  the 
Uartz  Mountains.  '*  Gabriel's  Hounds" 
were',  mentioned  in  many  a  Yorkshire 
legend,  which  the  boys  could  scarcely 
avoid  hearing  something  of.  Kobin 
I  food,  like  the  sprite  Kubin  GoodfeU 
low,  could  scarcely  have  been  kept  out 
if  there  was  any  crevice  whatever  left 
0|>eu.  Montgomery  himself,  in  one  of 
his  earliest  poems,  has  availed  himself 
of  the  popular  tradition  which  then, 
and  still  leads  the  villager  to  watch  on 
St.  ]Murk's-eve,  in  order  to  see  the 
phantoms  of  those  destined  for  death 
within  the  ensuing  year,  llie  Mora- 
vian hymns  themselves  raising  the 
thoughts  above  earth  and  its  incidentfl» 
and  colouring  all  things  with  a  light 
from  other  skies  than  that  illumined 
by  the  sun  and  stars  of  earth, 
when  in  reality  felt,  and    when   the 


*  The  hymn  is  printed  in  Montgom6r>'*s  "  Christian  Psalmist,**  who  refers  it  to  lAtrobe. 
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thoughts  ivhich  they  seek  to  convey 
are  not  lost  in  a  cloud  of  words,  could 
not  but  powerfully  influence  the  spirit 
of  an  imaginative  boy ;  but,  above 
ally  the  sort  of  distinctness  into  which 
Scriptural  incident  is  brought  before 
the  mind — not  as  illustrating  or  teach. 
ing  doctrine>  but  in  such  a  way  as  to 
have  each  fact  come  out  in  perfect  re- 
lief. We  think  it  impossible  to  read 
Montgomery's  principal  poem — "  The 
World  before  the  Flood"  —  and  not 
see  that  his  early  education  was  that 
which  shaped  his  imagination.  The 
paper  from  which  we  have  given  an 
account  of  Fulneck  describes  a  later 
period  than  Montgomery's  —  a  day 
when  Mrs.  Radcliffe  had  been  smug. 
gled  into  the  school,  and  when  Scott's 
**  Old  Mortality"  was  read  aloud  by 
one  of  the  schoolmasters. 

It  may  appear  irreverent  to  pass 
from  these  sublimities  to  the  fact  that 
Montgomery  had  red  hair.  So,  say 
his  biograpners,  had  some  of  the  old 
Montgomerys,  which,  as  they  do  not 
trace  any  connexion  between  them  and 
the  poet,  seems  to  be  information  out 
of  place.  A  circumstance  of  more  mo- 
ment, as  connected  with  the  very  early 
development  of  his  talents,  is,  that  his 
constitution  early  manifested,  what  his 
biographers  call,  '*  a  scorbutic  taint  of 
blood  "  :— 

^  He  bad  also  a  common  defect  of  vision, 
owing  to  excessive  convexity  of  the  pupil  of 
the  eye —  a  circumstance,  which,  co-operat- 
ing with  morbid  sensibilities,  was  likely 
enough  to  throw  back  upon  itself,  or  into 
communion  with  books,  the  mind  of  a  boy  so 
generally  shut  out  from  the  excursive  and 
adventoroos  recreations  of  his  fellow-pupils." 
— p.  85. 

The  intention  of  Montgomery's  pa- 
rents was,  that  their  son  should  be* 
come  a  Moravian  minister.  With  this 
view,  his  education  was  conducted. 
"In  addition  to  Latin,  Greek,  Ger- 
man, and  French,  he  received  in- 
struction in  history,  geography,  and 
music."  Delicacy  of  constitution,  and 
the  fact  of  being  short-sighted,  tended 
to  separate  him  from  the  other  boys, 
whose  sports  he  could  not  enjoy ;  and 
the  poetical  talent,  or  rather  the  habit 
of  composing  verses,  in  which  it  is  apt 
first  to  exhibit  itself,  began  early  with 
him.  **  Blair's  Grave  "  was  the  first 
poem  he  remembered  to  have  heard 
read  aloud  by  one  of  his  masters.  A 
few  liaesj  describing  the  unconcern  of 


tlie  grave-digger — which  bring  to  the 
recollection  the  passage  in  Hamlet-^ 
were  those  which  impressed  him  most. 
The  poem  is  written,  for  the  most  part, 
in  a  tone  of  dreary  solemnity,  which 
is  far  from  unimpressive ;  and  the  in- 
troduction of  homely  and  familiar 
images,  side  by  side  with  language  cast 
in  the  moulds  of  such  poets  as  Young, 
and  the  dramatists  of  Howe's  days, 
every  now  and  then  produce  the  good 
effect  of  keeping  the  reader  attentive, 
by  the  proof  which  they  give  that  the 
author,  in  spite  of  his  using  a  formal 
and  conventional  stage-and-pulpit  dia- 
lect, is  wide  awake  to  what  he  is  say- 
ing, and  is  thinking  for  himself. 

Montgomery  himself  describes  his 
poetical  malady : — 

"  *  At  school,*  as  he  wrote  in  1794,  *  even 
when  I  was  driven  like  a  coal  ass  through 
the  I^tin  and  Greek  grammars,  I  was 
distinguished  for  nothing  but  indolence 
and  melancholy,  brought  upon  me  by 
a  raging  and  lingering  fever  with  which  I 
was  suddenly  seized  one  fine  summer  day, 
as  I  lay  under  a  hedge  with  my  companions, 
listening  to  our  master  whilst  he  read  as 
some  animated  passages  from  Blair's  Poem 
on  the  Grave.  My  happier  school-fellows, 
bom  under  milder  planets,  all  fell  asleep 
during  the  rehearsal ;  but  I,  who  am  always 
asleep  when  I  ought  to  be  waking,  never 
dreamed  of  closing  an  eye,  but  eagerly 
caught  the  contagious  malady ;  and  from 
that  ecstatic  moment  to  the  present.  Heaven 
knows,  I  have  never  enjoyed  one  cheerful, 
one  peaceful  night.' " — p.  39. 

The  whole  life  of  a  child  is  imita- 
tion. A  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  who 
writes  verses,  cannot  but  be  an  imi- 
tator ;  and  the  models  which  he  imi- 
tates will  probably  be  the  works  which 
he  sees  others  admiring.  The  old 
Moravian  hymn-book,  which  contains 
much  of  true  feeling,  and  which  is  the 
very  strangest  collection  of  spiritual 
songs  that  has  ever  appeared,  was,  in 
Montgomery's  youth,  perhaps  the  only 
permitted  book  of  verse  which  he  could 
at  all  times  see  —  for  *'  Blair  "  and 
'*  Blackmore "  were  but  occasional 
tracts  read  aloud  by  his  master,  pro- 
bably to  show  his  own  powers  of  de- 
clamation. Modern  manners  render  it 
impossible  to  give  such  extracts  from 
this  old  book  as  would  exliibit  its  en- 
thusiastic language.  Enough  to  say, 
that  metaphors,  taken  from  human 
passion  in  all  its  excesses,  are  perpe- 
tually used  to  express  and  to  stimu- 
late religious  feeling— that  the  wildest 
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thoughts  are  expressed  in  the  very 
oddest  language.  In  German,  the  book 
must  have  been  u  very  strange  one ; 
but  the  English  translation,  executed, 
no  doubt,  by  Cieniians,  who  had  but 
an  imperfect  knowKdge  of  English, 
unites  with  the  thousand  straugenes&ies 
of  the  original  the  oddity  of  perpetual 
blunders  of  language.  Take,  as  a  spe- 
ciiiien : — 

"  What  ii  now  to  rhlK'lren  the  denrost  thing  here  ? 
Tu  be  the  Lamb'a  Ininbkina  and  chirkent  muit 

Such  lambkins  arc  nourished  with  food  which  ia 

J<fbt— 
Siich  chiL-keni  lit  safely  and  warm  In  the  nest." 

•  ■  •  •  •  •  • 

"  And  when  Baton,  at  an  hour, 
Comes  our  chlckeni  to  derour, 
X,et  the  clilldren's  angels  say, 
Tliey  are  Christ's  chicks— go  ihy  way." 

The  ^loravian  hymn-book  "was  the 
chief  source  of  Montgomery's  inspira- 
tion. His  first  poems  were,  accord- 
ingly, hynms ;  and  when  he  began 
uttering  politics,  the  form  which  he 
ado]jted  was  that  of  h^-mns  of  benedic- 
tion on  reform  societies  and  patriotic 
associations.  But  this  is  the  talc  of 
an  after-day.  While  he  was  yet  at 
school,  a  volume  of  extracts  from  Mil- 
ton.  Young,  and  Thomson  found  its 
way  to  Fulneck.  One  of  the  masters 
cut  out  the  "  unprofitable  '*  passages 
before  it  was  thought  safe  to  allow  it 
to  ap])ear  among  the  boys.  The  boys 
were  kept  at  Fulneck  in  as  strict  se- 
paration from  any  commerce  "  with 
the  world  "  as  if  they  had  been  in  the 
cloisters  of  a  monaster^'.  During  the 
years  Montgomery  was  there,  he  never 
conversed  for  ten  minutes  together 
with  any  one  except  his  masters,  or 
some  Moravian  visitor. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  Tlieopathy 
should,  with  a  contemplative  boy, 
brought  up  in  the  discipline  of  the 
Moravians,  become  an  engrossing  pas- 
sion. The  visible  world  in  which  uien 
live  was  lost  sight  of,  and  the  unseen 
was  almost  exclusively  before  the 
mind ;  the  thought  of  our  Lord  was 
perpetually  before  the  mind.  Count 
Zinzendorf  used,  when  he  had  pen  and 
ink,  write  notes  to  our  Lord  —  would 
tell  him  how  his  heart  felt  towards 
him  ;  and  then  throw  the  letter  out  of 
the  window,  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
r(>ach  hiiii.  bpangenberg  tells  us  that, 
on  one  occasion,  Zinzendorf,  when 
travelling  with  a  friend,  sent  his  com- 
panion home,  that  he  might  convertte 
more  unreservedly  with  his  Saviour, 
vriih  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  speak 


when  alone,  as  if  he  were  present  in 
the  person.  ^lontgomery  describes 
himself  as  in  the  same  way  living  in 
a  world  of  imagination ;  but  the  vU 
sionary  was,  from  the  first,  a  framer 
of  verses.  He  thought  he  could  write 
better  than  Gowper,  whose  style  was 
too  pure  to  give  much  pleasure  to  the 
ambitious  boy;  and  his  first  rerses 
were  more  like  the  Moravian  hymns 
than  anv  other  verses  he  had  read. 
The  books  which  he  saw,  he  obtained 
secretly.  The  stolen  waters  were  sweefef 
but  the  result  was  bitter.  Infidel  books 
fell  into  his  hands.  « I  studied,*'  he 
says,  "  I  studied,  I  reasoned,  I  doubt- 
ed, I  almost  disbelieved."  His  tuton. 
who  discouraged  the  reading  of  poetry, 
encouraged  their  pupils  to  write  versep 
and  some  execrable  specimens  of  what 
pleased  them  are  preserved.  Among 
the  visitors  at  the  school,  in  Montgo- 
mery's time,  was  Lord  Monboddo:— > 


"  The  late  learned  and  Tenerable  but 
centric  I^rd  Monboddo,  on  visit iilg  Fnlnecki 
wad  introduced  by  the  Moravian  bishop  to 
the  seminary,  and  the  names  of  several  of 
the  boys  were  told  over  to  him.  Tb  these 
the  old  judge  seemed  to  pay  but  little  atten- 
tion, till  the  good  bishop  said,  '  Here^  nj 
lord,  is  one  of  your  countrvmen  i'  at  wluA. 
he  ^<tarted,  as  from  a  brown  stu^jf  and, 
brandishing  a  large  horsewhip  over  Mootgo- 
mrr^'^s  head,  cried  out,  *  I  hope  he  will 
take  care  that  his  country  shall  never  be 
ashamed  of  him/  *  This,*  said  the  poet,  '  I 
never  forgot ;  nor  sliall  I  forget  it  while  I 
live  :  I  have,  indeed,  endeavoured  so  to  act 
hitherto,  that  my  country  might  never  have 
cause  to  be  ashamed  of  me  —  nor  will  I,  on 
my  part,  ever  be  ashamed  of  her.' "— pb  58. 

The  paintini^  in  their  chapel 
made  the  Moravians,  at  Fulnecki  iesr. 
u  visitation  from  the  Protestant  leiu 
lots  of  Lord  George  Gordon's  di^ 
This  storm  blew  over,  and  the  rapoM 
of  their  seclusion  was  not  disturbed  by 
any  actual  invasion.  There  were 
schoolboy  quarrels  and  schoolboy 
dreams  of  heroics.  Montgomeiy,  now 
somewhat  more  than  twelve  veus  Mp 
had  already  written  hymns  innnnier^ 
blc  —  framed  one  heroio  poem  in 
imitation  of  Homer,  and  another^  in 
which  Milton  was  to  be  outdona* 
Pilackmore  had  immortalised  Alfiredf 
which  did  not  interfere  with  Mont- 
gomery's making  him  yet  more  immori* 
tal.  The  "Day  of  Judgment"  wai 
another  of  his  themes ;  the  *'  Castle  of 
Ignorance,"  he  began,  but  not  till  h4 
was  seventeen.     Thii  was  to  be  in 
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hexameter,  but  here  the  English  Ian. 
guage  broke  down  tinder  him.  This 
earnest  application  to  verse  his  school- 
masters regarded  as  the  worst  idleness ; 
and  deeming  it  hopeless  that  he  should 
ever  become  a  mmister  among  them, 
as  was  originally  intended,  they  de- 
termined to  put  him  to  business. 
He  was  sent  on  trial,  it  would  ap. 
pear,  with  the  intention  that  he 
should  become  apprenticed  to  a  ba- 
ker^  in  Mirfield  —  a  member  of  the 
Moravian  brotherhood.  He  remained 
there  about  a  year  and  a-half ;  wrote 
verses,  and  cultivated  a  talent  for  mu. 
sic.  We  ought  to  have  said,  that, 
while  yet  at  Fulneck,  one  of  his  teach. 
ers  is  said  to  have  been  musical.  But 
we  roust  give  his  biographer's  own 
words.  The  teacher  (Molther,  au- 
thor of  some  Moravian  hymns),  *<  ap- 
pears to  have  been  musical,  as  he  gave 
Montgomery  lessons  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, sometimes  striking  him  and  the 
other  boys,  when  in  a  passion,  with 
his  fiddle-stick." 

The  fine-bread  baker's  counter  was 
no  place  for  Montgomery.  He  got 
tired  of  his  business  —  packed  up  his 
poetry -^  dressed  himself  in  his  old 
clothes^- new  ones  had  been  bought 
to  honour  his  approaching  appren- 
ticeship,  but  these  he  did  not  re- 
gard as  his  own  —  and,  without  know- 
ing  whither  he  was  about  to  go,  took 
to  the  high  road,  with  a  single  change 
of  linen,  and  three-aud. sixpence  in 
his  pocket.  Accident  made  him  take 
the  road  to  Doncaster,  where  he  slept 
the  first  night  of  his  travels  ;  the  next 
found  him  at  Wentworth.  A  stranger, 
of  the  name  of  Hunt,  saw  him  at  an 
inoy  learned  that  he  wished  for  employ- 
ment, and  said  that  his  father,  a  gro- 
cer>  at  Wath^  a  neighbouring  village, 
wanted  an  assistant^  and  intimated 
that  if  Montgomery  obtained  testi- 
monials of  respectable  character,  he 
might  have  the  situation.  On  a  com- 
munication  from  Montgomery,  his  old 
master  came  to  try  and  persuade  him 
to  return.  Finding  this  impossible,  he 
bore  favourable  testimony  to  his  con- 
duct  while  with  him  ;  and  Montgomery 
remained  for  a  year  with  Mr.  Hunt, 
his  new  master. 

A  bookseller  in  the  neighbourhood 
gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a 
London  publisher,  of  the  name  of 
Harrison.  Harrison  seems  to  have 
been  a  good-natured  man,  wrote  much 
mofrtal  verse  himself,  and  dealt  fame 


at  will  in  magazines  and  journals  of 
the  day.  He  gave  Montgomery  em. 
ployment  in  his  shop,  but  refused  to 
publish  his  verses. 

Our  biographers  find  resemblance  to 
Byron  in  an  Ode  to  Winter,  of  which 
we  can  only  give  the  following  lines  :.— 

"  Dread,  with  unutterable  terror  vast, 
Eesounds,  resounds,  resounds  the  loud'ning 

lengthening  blast. 
The  mountains  reel,  and  from  their  bursting 

sides 
The  rushing  rivers  roll  rough,  raging  tides ; 
The  frantic  inundations  sweep 
Trees,  flocks,  and  cottages  into  the  deep."   . 

Montgomery  seems  to  have  lived  in 
a  world  of  abstraction,  and  not  to  have 
seen  what  was  going  on  around  him. 
While  in  London,  at  this  time,  he  ne- 
ver went  into  a  theatre,  nor  did  he 
even  go  to  the  British  Museum. 

In  an  Edinburgh  magazine,  which 
offered  prizes  for  composition,  Mont- 
gomery at  last  succeeded  in  getting 
some  of  his  writings  printed.  He 
wrote  a  novel,  and  sundry  poems,  but 
found  no  one  to  print  them.  The  no- 
vel was  refused  because  he  made  his 
heroes  curse  and  swear  too  much. 
Montgomery  thought  he  ought  to 
imitate  what  he  supposed  to  be  fashion- 
able manners.  He  got  tired  of  Lon- 
don, and  returned  to  Hunt's  counter. 

While  at  Harrison's,  he  Saw  among 
the  customers  some  persons  whose 
nan)es  were  known  in  literary  circles, 
and  his  passion  for  fame  was  thus  kept 
awake.  When  he  returned  to  Watb, 
"  the  Queen  of  Villages,"  his  business 
was  often  to  collect  money  due  to  his 
master ;  and  this  gave  him  plea- 
sant excursions  on  horseback,  during 
which  he  meditated  many  of  the  poems 
which  he  afterwards  brought  before 
the  public. 

In  the  year  1791,  Montgomery'^r 
parents,  who  were  missionaries  in  the 
West  Indies,  died : — 

*'  Mj  father,  mother — parents,  now  no  more, 
Beneath  the  lion-etar  they  sleep. 
Beyond  the  western  deep. 

And  where  the  sun's  noon-glory  crestt  Hit  WBTet, 
He  shines,  withoat  a  shadow  on  their  graves. " 

Montgomery  was  in  the  twenty- first 
year  of  his  age,  when,  while  busy  with 
Hunt's  weekly  accounts,  he  took  up 
the  Shpffield  Register,  and  saw  an 
advertisement  for  a  clerk.  Letters 
passed  between  him  and  the  advertiser, 
aud  he  became  the  clerk  of  Joseph 
Gales,  a  worthy  who  united  the  crai'ta 
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of  printer,  bookseller,  and  auctioneer, 
and  conducted  a  radical  newspaper. 
When  Montgomer}'  arrived,  Gales  was 
busy  cataloguing  for  sale  the  library 
of  Parson  Bullock,  and  his  shopman 
grieved  as  he  was  obliged  rapidly  to 
pass  through  his  hands  folios  which 
lie  wished  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
perusing.  The  sight  of  Bullock's  old 
tomes  of  Divinity — 

"  Might  well  bo  clangeroua  food 

To  him,  a  youth  to  whuni  was  given 
So  much  of  earth,  to  marh  of  heaven, 

And  such  impetnoui  blood." 

He  was  actually  in  a  fever  with  hopes 
of  fame.  We  remember  no  instance  in 
which  the  passion  for  distinction  burned 
with  such  strength  as  in  this  cloister- 
bred  bo^ ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
his  placing  himself  as  clerk  in  a  prin- 
ter's office,  arose  from  the  ultimate  iio{>e 
which  inspired  all  his  movements  hav. 
ing  a  chance  of  bein^r  earlier  realised, 
from  the  opportunities  which  would 
be  thus  procured  of  frecjuent  com- 
munications  with  the  public.  There 
can  be  equally  no  doubt  that  the 
peculiar  tone  of  his  compositions  was 
very  much  created  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  lie 
had,  every  week,  the  opportunity  of 
circulating,  through  a  newspaper,  his 
verses;  and  he  was  not  unlikely  to 
learn,  at  the  very  moment  of  their 
production,  something  of  their  ellect 
on  the  minds  of  others.  The  wife  of 
Gales  was  herself  an  adept  in  the 
mysteries  of  authorship.  She  had 
written  novels.  fcJho  dealt  liberally  in 
politics — she,  too,  wus  a  great  authority 
in  Sheffield  on  matters  of  divinitv ;  as 
she  attended  regularly  a  chapel,  which, 
passing  through  various  shades  of 
doctrine,  ended,  in  1798,  by  calling 
itself  Unitarian.  Montgomery  now 
and  then  attende<l  this  place  of  wor- 
ship with  his  master's  family;  and 
would  also,  occasionally,  drop  in  of  a 
Sunday  evening  to  see  what  was  going 
on  in  the  Methodist  chapel.  The 
Moravians  had  no  congivgation  in 
Sheffield :  one  widow  lady  theix;  consti- 
tuting the  whole  church  —  being,  in 
fact,  •*  the  Moravian  brethren  meeting 
in  Sheffield."  Montgomery  was,  on 
the  whole,  a  bad  church-goer  in  these 
days. 

The  Slieffield  Register  was  the 
name  of  Gales's  newspaper.  It  ad- 
vocated Parliamentary  lleform,  and 
Popular  Bights,    but    was   open  to 


correspondents  of  all  shades  of  opinion. 
Some  neatly  written  articles,  of  a  very 
inodensive  character,  appeared  soon 
after  Montgomery's  connexion  with 
the  printing-office,  with  the  signature 
'<  J.  M."  These  were  not  Montgome- 
ry's, but  Mrs.  Gales's ;  who,  it  would 
seem,  thought  she  mightadopt  a  disguise 
sure  to  mislead  as  to  the  true  author. 
Alontgomery  wrote  also^  but  his  seem 
to  have  been  words  of  sound  and  fury, 
signifying  nothing — "War,  that  gigan. 
tic  murderer  I  the  grim  idol*  adored 
by  tyrants  and  their  titled  slaves.  The 
globe  is  his  altar,  man  his  victim  ;  his 
mouth  is  famine;  his  breath, pestilence; 
his  look,  death  ;  and  his  footsteps, 
graves!"  &c.  Montgomery,  all  this 
time,  wrote  in  a  hundred  different 
styles,  having,  it  would  seem,  consider- 
able powers  of  imitation.  Ossian,  and 
Peter  Pindar,  were  imitated  to  the 
death:  German  plays  and  romance!^ 
such  as  the  English  public  of  that  day 
were  familiar  with,  were  about  as  bad, 
it  was  thought,  as  could  be ;  but  MonU 
goinery  out-did  them  in  their  own 
way.  Of  these  things  too  much  is  told. 
We  have  also  local  squabbles  with 
editors  of  rival  papers  —  all  which 
might  have  been  well  omitted ;  at  all 
events,  told  at  less  length. 

The  State  trials  of  1794  occupy  a 
good  detd  of  this  book — Montgomery 
was  accidentally  connected  with  them. 
A  public  fast  having  been  ordered  by 
ro^'al  proclamation,  the  Sheffield  p^ 
triots  observed  it  after  their  own  way, 
and  at  their  meeting  a  hymn  of  Mont- 
gomer}-'s  was  sung. 

A  pamphlet  describing  ''the  £ut- 
day,  as  observed  at  Sheffield,"  waspab- 
lishod,  and  sent  to  the  London  CSoma- 
ponding  Society.  This  was  seized  on 
the  arrest  of  Hardy,  their  sccretarjt 
"and  thus,"  as  Montgomery  once  said, 
*'  one  of  the  first  hymns  of  mine  ever 
sung  found  its  way  into  Billy  Pittl 
green  bag."  lie  might  have  added^ 
and  was  afterwards  recited  bv  Mr. 
Gibbs  in  the  sessions-house  of  the  Old 
Bailey. 

Among  Hardy's  papers  was  foond  a 
letter  advising  the  persons  discontenlad 
with  the  Government  to  have  recourse 
to  arms ;  this  letter  was  written  by  a 
])riuter  in  Gales's  employmentt  and 
Gales  was  himself  suspected  c^  tbe 
authorship.  Both  fled.  Gales  made 
his  way  to  America,  where  his  aAer 
careei  was  one  of  prosperity.  His 
paper,  howeverf  after  a  life  of  ei^ 
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yearst  perished.  A  friend  of  Montgo- 
mery's purchased  the  concern.  He 
and  Montgomery,  immediately  on  the 
death  of  the  Register,  advertised  The 
Iris.  Montgomery's  partner  was  a 
more  sensible  fellow  than  himself— 
at  all  events,  was  more  experienced. 
He  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  the 
*'  high-spiced  politics  "  with  which  the 
Begister  was  seasoned ;  and  Montgo- 
mery was  compelled  to  try  and  amuse 
their  readers  with  sentiment  and  sense. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Hardy's  im. 
pending  tnal  tended  to  tame  their 
spirits.  At  Hardy's  trial  it  was  prov- 
ed that  treasonable  meetings  were  held 
at  Sheffield — that  pikes  were  made 
and  distributed  there — that  a  hymn 
was  sung  in  full  chorus  by  the  whole 
assembly  of  "The  Sheffield  Society 
for  Constitutional  Information" — that 
Gales  printed,  and  that  Montgomery 
wrote  this  hymn.  Evidence  was  given — 
Gales  denied  its  truth  —  that  Gales 
was  connected  with  letters  calling  on 
the  people  to  arm  themselves  against 
the  ministry.  Whether  Gales  was 
guilty  or  not,  he  was,  no  doubt,  wise 
m  flying  the  country  at  the  time.  On 
Hardy's  acquittal,  there  were  meetings 
of  the  **  Friends  of  Reform,"  and  at 
one  of  these  another  hymn  of  Mont- 

fomery's  was  sung.  Montgomery  in- 
erited  somewhat  of  the  principles, 
and  was,  at  all  events,  regarded  by  the 
Government  as  representing,  suffi- 
ciently for  the  purposes  of  punishment, 
all  the  responsibilities  of  Gales. 

Montgomery  was  a  suspected  man, 
and  opportunities  were  sought  to  pun- 
ish him.  Accident  supplied  the  occa- 
sion. A  ballad-singer  called  for  co- 
pics  of  a  ballad  of  which  Montgo- 
mery knew  nothing,  but  which  had 
been  standing  in  type  since  Gales's 
time.  Montgomery  allowed  the  co- 
pies, while  the  man  waited,  to  be  struck 
off,  charging  little  more  than  the  price 
of  the  paper.  The  verses  were  of 
Belfast  manufacture  —  were  seditious, 
or  said  to  be  so.  Montgomery  was 
convicted,  fined  twenty  pounds,  and 
imprisoned  for  three  months  in  the 
Castle  of  York.  For  a  second  alleged 
libel-^but  in  this  case  it  was  a  political 
article  of  his  own — he  was  again  im- 
prisoned for  six  months,  and  fined 
thirty  pounds.  While  in  prison,  Mont- 
gomery was  occupied  in  writing  poems, 
and  a  letter  of  his  is  preserved,  in 
which  he  tells  something  of  the  history 
of  his  mind. 


It  ought  to  be  stated,  that  no  one 
of  the  persons  whom  Montgomery  of* 
fended  by  paragraphs  in  his  paper 
continued  his  enemies.  The  excite- 
ment of  political  passion  was  his 
excuse  and  theirs.  lie  himself  grace- 
fully says — "  I  had  many  foes  ;  but  I 
did  not  overcome  them  in  battle  ;  I 
outlived  their  enmity."  In  the  case  of 
the  second  prosecution  which  we  have 
mentioned,  the  prosecutor  at  one  time 
startled  the  poet  by  stopping  him  in 
the  street  to  accost  him  with  some 
kindly  message  or  other  ;  and,  on  an- 
other occasion,  when  presiding  as  a  ma- 
gistrate, happening  to  see  Montgomery 
in  the  crowd,  he  invited  him  to  sit  be- 
side him  on  the  bench.  In  point  of 
fact,  Montgomery  at  no  time  was  mo- 
rally guilty  of  the  offences  of  which 
he  was  convicted,  and  this  was  soon 
felt  by  every  one. 

During  his  imprisonment  he  amused 
himself  with  writing  verses,  and  he 
also  put  together  a  novel.  The  verses 
were  printed,  and  some  of  them  have  a 
place  in  his  collected  works  ;  the  novel 
was  never  printed.  He  also  manufac- 
tured a  play,  which  was  returned  him 
by  the  manager  at  Co  vent- garden, 
with  a  polite  note,  telling  him  **  it  was 
too  full  of  wit  to  be  acted."  Of  the 
poems  which  he  called  "Prison  Amuse- 
ments," the  Sheffield  printer  found  no 
difficulty  in  striking  off',  and  disposing 
of,  with  the  aid  of  his  friends,  a  small 
edition. 

Of  Montgomery's  prose  writings  in 
The  Iris,  his  biographers  give  us  too 
many  specimens,  and  we  feel  the  same 
may  be  said  of  his  poems.  The  former 
were  the  birth  of  the  moment,  and  to 
regard  them  as  anything  more  is  es« 
scntially  to  mistake  the  nature  of  such 
things.  With  respect  to  a  good  deal  of 
Montgomery's  verse,  the  same  thing  is 
to  be  said.  Montgomery  printed  too 
much,  not  too  little.  In  some  of  his 
poems  there  is  vitality ;  but  the  col- 
lected volume  of  his  poetical  works  is, 
in  bulk,  far  greater  than  the  poems 
which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Homer ;  and  to  those  who 
read,  more  service  would  be  done  by 
publishing  small  selections  from  this 
vast  mass,  than  increasing  its  bulk  by 
printing  forgotten  manuscripts. 

For  some  years  after  Montgomery's 
establishment  as  a  printer,  in  Sheffield^ 
he  appears  to  have  been  watched  as 
an  enemy  by  the  Government.  Prose- 
cutions were  every  now  and  then  ap- 
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prehendcd.  But  on  the  occasion  of 
i^elson's  death,  and  on  the  threatened 
invasion  of  £n;rland,  the  ardour  of  his 
ivri  tings  was  felt  to  be  8uch  as  gave 
animation  to  the  warlike  spirit  wliich 
it  was  the  object  of  the  Guvemnient 
to  awake.  Bonaparte  was  the  raw- 
head-and-bloudv.bones  of  The  Iris; 
and  this  saved  Montgomery  from  his 
fear  of  any  serious  danger  for  his  po- 
litical articles. 

The  biographers  of  ^lontgomery 
seem  not  sufhcieiitlv  to  have  consi- 
dered  tiiat  his  only  claim  to  being 
remembered  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
immediate  friends,  rests  exclusively  on 
his  poetry.  In  politics,  he  couM  have 
taught  nothing  new  ;  and  whether  his 
views  of  political  occurrences,  expressed 
at  the  moment  at  which  thov  occuri-ed, 
were  just  or  not — whether  his  predic- 
tions of  the  effect  of  certain  measures 
were  or  were  not  verified  by  event?,  is 
a  matter  of  no  importance  at  all  to 
any  one,  living  or  dead.  As  to  his 
theology,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  ho 
often  succeeded,  by  an  effective  speech 
at  a  public  minting,  in  stimulating 
some  of  his  neighbours  to  subscribe 
more  largely  than  they  otherwise  would, 
to  some  local  charity.  But  records  of 
this  kind  are  little  worthy  of  ]:)re!'erva- 
tion,  and  if  told  of  at  all,  it  should  be 
within  some  reasonable  compass. 

Of  all  that  Montgonu*ry  has  written 
—  plays,  poems,  romances,  novels, 
theology,  criticism — of  all  that  can  hdi 
gathered,  either  from  his  writing-desk 
or  the  swe<?j)ings  of  his  printing  office, 
or  from  the  somewhat  <liscre-.]itable 
source  of  private  letters — the  indiscri- 
niinate  publication  of  which  is  the  gi'cat 
disgrace  of  modern  literature — notliing 
whatever  can  live,  except  a  few  of  his 
poems.  Of  some  of  these,  the  writers 
of  the  voluuies  give  a  few  illustm- 
tions. 

Alontgomerj-'s  newspaper  gave  him 
the  opportunity,  as  wc  have  said,  of 
conununicating  his  verses  to  the  pub- 
lic, as  fast  as  they  were  written.  'I  hey 
were  copied  from  the  Sheffield  Iris, 
into  other  local  papers,  and  also  into  a 
volume  called  the  ** Poetical  llegister," 
which  appeared  annually,  and  with 
which  we  believe  Southev  was,  in  one 
way  or  other,  connectiMl.  In  this 
way,  thcHC  poems  —  to  whieh  Mont- 
gomer}''  in  general  affixed  the  signa- 
ture of  Alcseus — became  known  to  the 
Aikins  and  liarbnnlds,  who  edited  ma- 
gazines and  reviews,  i-ead  and  wrote 


all  sorts  of  poemfl,  and  told  the  publie 
what  they  were  to  admire. 

The  ''  Poetical  Register  '*  was  eadi 
year  reviewed  in  the  ''  Aikin's  An« 
nual  Heview,"  and  Montgomery's 
poems  were  always  praised  in  it.  'When 
tho  "  Wanderer  of  Switzerland  "  ap- 
])earcd.  Miss  Lucy  Aikin  expresses  her 
delight,  and  says, ''  She  has  sent  friend- 
ly trumpeters  into  the  polite  circles  to 
sound  his  praise.**  That  she  and  her 
trumpeters  admired  the  poems  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  only  Toioa 
raised  against  them  was  Jeffrey's^  in 
tho  "Edinburgh  Review."  His  pb- 
view— .unreasonably  severe^produced 
a  panegyric  from  Southey-— who  wis 
always  in  extremes,  and  whOf  in  ad* 
dition  to  the  pleasure  which  he  felt  in 
])raising  Montgomery,  wished  to  dispa- 
rage Jeffrey's  poetical  criticism~>nnrea- 
sonably  laudatory.  The  **  Edinburxh 
Review,"  in  this  wsy,  was  probauy 
of  infinitely  more  service  to  tho  poet 
than  if  it  had  praised  him.  He  de- 
scribes himself  as  having  gained  over 
i:800  by  this  volume. 

The  "Wanderer  of  Switzerland** 
is  in  a  metre  which  does  well  enough 
for  a  few  stanzas,  but  which  soon  be- 
comes tiresome,  and  is  less  manageaUa 
in  the  dramatic  form  in  which  Mont- 
gomery's story  is  cast,  than  if  it  had 
been,  as  in  "  The  Waes  of  War,"  a 
poem  of  Hector  Mac  Neil's,  employed 
merely  in  narrative  :^ 

"  Gallia't  tigcn,  wild  for  blood, 
l>Hrte:1  on  our  tleeplng  fold. 
Down  the  mountiiins,  o'er  tKe  flood  i 
Dark  ai  Uiumlcr-cloiida  thoj  rullad." 

Such  a  metre  as  this,  however  skil- 
fully managed —  and  our  poet  has  ma- 
naged it  with  great  skill  —  will  not  do 
for  a  long  poem;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  great  popnlarity  of  the 
volume  arose  from  the  smaller  poems 
which  it  contained.  Of  two  of  the 
poems  in  that  volume  the  authors  of 
the  book  before  us  are  able  to  tell 
something.  In  The  Irii  of  August 
'29th,  1807,  a  poein  appoaredf  with  the 
title,  "  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Her 
Who  is  Dead  to  Me."  When  Mont- 
gomery's "  Wanderer  of  Switzerland  " 
was  printed,  this  little  poem  waa  among 
those  contained  in  the  TolumOt  UiQ 
then)  appeared  with  tho  name  of- 
"  Hannah."  It  is  found  oufcp  bf 
Messrs.  lioUand  and  Everettf  thai  on 
May  '2Gth,  of  the  same  vcar,  Hannah 
Turner,  the  daughter  of  a  reipectabla 
yeoman,    living   near    Wath,    whnv 
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Montgomery  had  lived  many  years  be- 
fore, was  married  to  William  Maun, 
sell,  a  ganie-keeper  of  the  Duke  of 
Rutland.  Maunsell  died  suddenly ; 
his  wife,  hearing  of  his  death,  died 
within  a  few  days.  The  absurdity  of 
all  this  being  told  with  reference  to 
Montgomery's  poem,  is  one  of  those 
things  which  renders  it  impossible  to 
condemn  it  as  it  deserves.  Assume 
that  there  is  some  truth  in  any  part  of 
the  story  —  assume  that  the  persons 
from  whom  the  biographers  must  have 
received  these  unimportant  facts  were 
accurate,  as  they  very  probably  were, 
in  the  narrative  —  will  they  swear  to 
the  additional  fact  that  Montgomery 
ever  thought  of  this  particular  Han. 
nah  ?  Will  they  say  that  any  one  fact 
in  the  poem  is  identical  with  those  of 
Hannah  Turner's  marria»»e  ?  The 
poem  is  a  very  pretty  one ;  but  plainly, 
from  beginning  to  end,  an  imaginary 
picture  is  traced  —  a  picture  true  to 
nature,  but  which  can  have  but  an 
accidental  reference  to  anything  in  a 
particular  individual's  life.  A  boy  of 
sixteen  is  represented  as  indulging  in 
a  boy's  dream  of  love.  In  a  few  years 
after,  he  visits  the  home  of  his  fair 
one: — 

"  'Twas  on  the  merry  morn  of  May, 
To  Hannah's  cot  I  took  my  wav ; 
My  eager  hopes  were  on  the  whi^;, 
Like  swallov?s  sportuig  in  the  spring. 

"  There,  as  I  climbed  the  mountains  o'er, 
I  lived  my  wooing  days  once  more ; 
And  fancy  sketched  my  married  lot — 
My  wife,  my  children,  and  my  cot  1 

"  I  saw  the  village  steeple  rise, 
My  soul  sprang,  sparkling,  in  my  ej'es. 
The  rural  bells  rang  sweet  and  clear ; 
My  fond  heart  libtened  in  my  ear. 

"  I  reached  the  hamlet — all  was  gay  ; 
I  love  a  rustic  holiday : 
I  saw  a  wetiding — stepped  aside  ; 
It  passed—  my  Hannah  was  the  bride ! 

"  There  is  a  grief  that  cannot  feel — 
It  leaves  a  wound  that  will  not  heal ; 
My  heart  grew  cold — it  felt  not  then ; 
When  shall  it  cease  to  feel  again  ?" 

We  see  no  reason  to  think  that 
Montgomery  was  thinking  of  his  own 
disappointment  or  escape,  or  of  the 
game-keeper's  good  or  bad  luck.  But 
suppose  he  was,  what  can  be  the  ob- 
ject of  resolving  a  poetical  creation 
into  the  dust,  out  of  which  It  possibly 


was  made  ?  Montgomery  never  spoke 
on  the  subject.  It  does  not  occur  to 
the  worthies  with  whom  we  have  to 
deal,  that  the  reason,  probably,  was, 
that  he  had  nothing  to  say.  It  is 
probable  that  his  did  not  differ  from 
the  common  lot ;  but  of  anything  in 
particular  in  his  fortunes  we  know 
nothing — 

"  He  loved  ;  but  whom  he  loved  the  grave 
Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  womb : 

Oh  !  she  was  fair,  but  nought  could  save 
Her  beauties  from  the  tomb." 

The  account  which  Montgomery's 
biographers  give  of  the  way  m  which 
the  poem  called  **  The  Grave  "  origi- 
nated, might  have  taught  them  how 
little  of  actual  truth  of  incident  is  to 
be  sought  for  in  such  things.  Who 
could  have  imagined,  when  reading 
the  very  startling  lines  entitled,  **  The 
Grave,"  in  which  lessons  that  ought 
to  be  impressed  on  every  man's  con- 
science are  uttered  with  a  voice  of 
almost  superhuman  power  —  a  poem 
that,  to  those  who  truly  feel  it,  seems 
almost  inspired  —  originated  in  the 
fanciful  arrangement  of  composing  a 
dirge  on  the  death  of  a  bullfincn? 
The  poem,  as  worked  out,  seems  in 
actual  contrast  with  the  incident  by 
which  it  was  suggested.  It  opens  with 
very  beautiful  lines : — 

"  There  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found ; 
They  8(»ftly  lie,  and  sweetly  sleep 
I^w  in  the  ground. 

**  The  storm  that  wrecks  the  winter  skv. 
No  more  disturbs  their  deep  repose 
Than  winter  evening's  latest  sigh, 
That  shuts  the  rose.'* 

The  incident  of  the  bullfinch,  which 
we  believe  was  first  told  in  the  vo- 
lumes before,  could  not  by  possibility 
have  been  known  to  the  autnor  of  the 
following  poem,  which  ap{)ears  to  have 
been  suggested  in  the  same  way. 
Wills's  poem  is  less  startlingly  impres- 
sive than  Montgomery's,  but  is  more 
beautiful  than  any  part,  except,  per- 
haps, the  opening  stanzas  of  that 
poem,  than  which  we  do  not  know  any- 
where lines  of  more  touching  beauty. 

It  is  really  a  curious  accident  that 
Wills's  poem  should  be  cast  in  the 
same  metre  as  Montgomery's.  Byron's 
last  poem  is  in  this  measure.  The  pe- 
culiar effect  of  the  metret  though  the 
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actual  form  of  tlic  stanza  is  dilTerentf 
wc  find  in  several  of  Burns*  shorter 
poems: — 

"  Awake — not  Greece  I— ihe  it  awalce— 
Awake  my  spirit !  tlilnk  tliro'  wliom 
My  lifc-Mixxl  travka  its  pureut  lake, 
And  then  strike  liomc  !** 

The  stanza  is  the  same  as  in  Fopc*s 
lines  on  "Solitude,"  his  first  poem, 
and  it  will  also  be  fuund  in  one  poem, 
at  least,  of  George  Herbert's. 

We  have  said  that  at  Sheffield, 
when  Montgomery  first  went  there,  he 
did  not  find  any  Moravian  congrega- 
tion, and  that  he  was  mixed  up  with 
political  societies.  In  1806,  or  per- 
haps a  little  before  that  time,  he  nruve 
up  going  to  the  public-house  where 
he  and  a  few  political  friends  were  in 
the  habit  of  sitting,  smoking  a  pipe, 
and  discussing  the  news  of  the  day. 
Till  about  this  time,  too,  he  occasionally 
went  to  the  theatre ;  he  now  found  it 
was  too  fascinating,  and  gave  it  up 
altogether.  He  began  to  frequent 
places  of  religious  resort : — 

"  Wc  never  knew  a  man  of  equal  piety 
and  intelti^enrCf  whose  conduct  nnd  fvonli- 
inents  were  at  once  ho  decidedly  evangelical, 
and  so  signally  unscctarian.  Hence  he  joined 
freely  and  frequently  in  public  worship  with 
Churchmen,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Me- 
thodists ;  co-operating  with  them,  as  wo 
shall  find,  in  all  their  directly  relip^ous 
objects ;  while  with  Romanists,  Unitarians, 
and  Quakers,  ho  was  a  cordial  and  conscien- 
tious fellow-labourer  in  the  wide  field  of 
local  charity,  popular  education,  and  general 
philanthropy.  After  sucli  a  statement,  it 
uecd  hardly  be  added,  that  he  enjoyed  the 
personal  friendship  of  individuals  belonging 
to  every  religious  denomination." — p.  119. 

Montgomery  had  become  now  a  re- 
viewer in  the  **  Eclectic  Keview. " 
We  have  not  seen  any  of  his  reviews  ; 
but  it  is  plain  that  he  dealt  bis  thun- 
ders pretty  severely.  His  praise  could 
not  be  always  worth  having.  In  his 
lectures  on  poetry,  he  describes  Der- 
niody  as  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses 
that  ever  existed;  and  Henry  Kirke 
White  promised  to  have  been  a  greater 
poet  than  Scott.  There  are  letters 
from  Bloomfiidd  and  Coleridge,  both 
of  whom  admired  his  poems.  Bloom- 
field,  we  learn  from  the  correspon- 
dence, supported  himself  at  the  time 
by  making  iEulian  harps.  Words- 
worth, in  a  note  to  one  of  his  poems, 
gave  a  sentence  of  oracular  recognition 
of  a  poem  of  Montgomery *Sf  on  <*  The 


Daisy."  James  was  rather  ofiended, 
and  said,  his  own  one  poem  on  **  The 
Daisy  "  was  worth  three  which  Words- 
worth had  devoted  to  the  same  field- 
flower. 

A  packet  of  epigrams,  entitled  "Pa- 
per  Pellets,"  directed  against  Jeffrey^ 
was  sent  him  for  publication.  This  he 
declined.  He  afterwards  had  reason 
to  believe  that  they  were  sent  by 
Byron. 

Montgomery's  reputation  each  year 
increased.  On  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  a  magnificent  puulicatiooy 
in  which  whatever  could  be  done  by 
splendid  engravings  and  by  comme- 
morative verse  to  express  the  public 
feeling  of  triumph,  was  projected  by 
Bowyer.  On  this  occasion  Montgo- 
mery was  applied  to,  and  his  poem  of 
the  ''West  Indies"  was  the  result 
The  poem  was  aflerwards  published  In 
the  same  unambitious  form  in  which 
"  The  Wanderer  of  Switzerland  "  had 
appeared,  and  a  number  of  short 
poems  was  added.  We  are  unable  to 
say  how  the  leading  poem  was  re- 
ceived, but  some  passages  from  it  are 
repeated  in  every  book  of  extimcta^ 
and  deserves  to  bo  repeated^  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  eloquent  declamation^  admi^ 
rable  in  its  kind— - 

*'  There  is  a  land,  of  rrery  land  the  pride,**  te 

The  smaller  poems  in  that  Tolame 
did  not  differ  in  character  from  those 
printed  with  '<The  Wanderer  of 
Switzerland."  If  in  this  pubUcation 
Montgomery  could  not  be  said  to  have 
advanced,  he  yet  did  not  lose  grcrand. 
In  the  first  volume  there  was  one 
poem  which  he  called  "The  Pillow;" 
in  which  he  described  his  own  <Unp- 
pointment,  and  adopting  the  form  of 
a  narrative,  relating  the  fate  of  ano- 
ther, anticipates  for  himself  oblivion  u 
the  result  of  all  his  efforts  for  fSuoef 
and  early  death.  The  second  volmne 
contains  a  sort  of  companion  poem  to 
this,  which  describes  the  death  of  a 
young  "  female,  whom  sickness  had 
reconciled  to  the  songs  of  soRow." 
Neither  of  these  poems  please  us  ai 
much  as  those  in  wliich  there  is  a  less 
distinct  reference  to  individual  ML 
ings  and  circumstances^  thoagh  we 
have  little  doubt  that  both  aided  luf 
immediate  popularity. 

**  The  World  before  the  Flood  "  n^ 
in  our  estimate,  far  superior  to  any  of 
AIontcomery*8  former  poems.  He  hag 
united  the  passage  in  Geae^iriiNli 
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mentions  the  translation  of  £noch,with 
that  in  which  Milton  adopts  the  ascent 
of  Elijah,  when  describing  Enoch's 
passing  away  from  earth.  The  pas- 
sage  in  the  eleventh  book  of ''  Paradise 
L^t"  might  almost  bo  printed  as  the 
argument  of  Montgomery's  poem.  Ho 
at  first  designed  Tittle  more  than  a 
picture  of  patriarchal  life,  and  wrote  an 
account  diiiering  in  nothing  from  that 
of  Scripture,  except  that  what  is  stat- 
ed in  a  few  sentences  in  the  Bible 
was  exhibited  in  somewhat  more  of  or- 
namental detail  than  the  narrative  he 
found  written.  He  had  sent  off  the 
original  sketch  tohis  friend  Mr.  Parken, 
the  editor  of  the  "  Eclectic  Review,*' 
to  have  it  transmitted  to  Longman's 
house  for  immediate  publication. 
Farken  urged  its  being  extended,  and 
Montgomery  complied  with  the  advice. 
He  then  sent  copies  of  his  manuscript 
poem  to  several  friends,  and  the  origi- 
nal  poem,  in  conformity  with  the  opi- 
nions of  all  butRoscoe,who  did  not  wish 
the  first  drad  altered,  was  broken  up. 
Montgomery  was  told  that  Southey 
express^  regret  at  hearin<];  he  had 
chosen  the  heroic  couplet,  ''  the  mea- 
sure least  adapted  for  a  long  poem." 
This  led  Montgomery  to  write  to 
Southey,  sending  him,  at  the  same 
time,  extracts  from  the  poem.  He 
received  from  him  a  kindly  and  en- 
couraging letter.  One  of  the  best  and 
pleasantest  things  in  this  book  is,  that 
we  have  in  it  three  or  four  of  Southey 's 
best  letters.  The  history  of  his  life 
and  opinions  is  given  in  this  letter.  In 
an  auer  one,  written  when  Southey 
was  about  thirty-eight  years  of  age, 
we  have  some  mention  of  nervous 
disease  made,  as  almost  to  prepare  one 
for  the  calamity  by  which  the  close  of 
his  life  is  darkened  :-— 

"  You  wish  me  a  sounder  frame,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  than  your  own.  My  body, 
God  be  thanked  I  is  as  convenient  a  tene- 
ment as  its  occupier  could  desire.  When 
you  see  me  you  will  fancy  mo  far  advanced 
in  consumption,  so  little  is  there  of  it ;  but 
there  has  never  been  more :  and  though  it 
is  by  no  means  unlikely  (from  family  pre- 
disposition) that  this  may  be  my  appointed 
end,  it  is  not  at  all  the  more  likely  because 
of  my  lean  and  hungry  appearance.  I  am 
in  far  more  danger  of  nervous  diseases,  from 
which  nothing  but  perpetual  self-manage- 
ment, and  the  fortunate  circumstances  of  my 
life  and  disposition,  preserve  me.  Nature 
gave  me  an  indefatigable  activity  of  mind, 
And  a  buoyancy  of  spirit  which  has  ever 
VOL.  ZLT.-— XfO.   CCLZYn. 


enabled  me  to  think  little  of  difficulties,  and 
to  live  in  the  light  of  hope ;  these  gifts,  too, 
were  accompanied  with  an  hilarity  which 
has  enabled  me  to  retain  a  boy's  heart  to 
the  age  of  eigbt-and-thurty :  but  my  senses 
are  perilously  acute  —  impressions  sink  into 
me  too  deeply :  and  at  one  time  ideas  had 
all  the  vividness  and  apparent  reality  of 
actual  impressions  to  such  a  degree,  that  I 
believe  a  speedy  removal  to  a  foreign  country, 
bringing  with  it  a  total  change  of  all  external 
objects,  saved  me  from  imminent  danger. 
The  remedy,  or,  at  least,  the  prevention,  of 
this  U  variety  of  employment ;  and  that  it 
is  that  has  made  me  the  various  writer  that 
I  am,  even  more  than  the  necessity  of  pur- 
suing the  gainful  paths  of  literature.  -  If  I 
fix  my  attention,  morning  and  evening,  upon 
one  subject,  and  if  my  latest  evening  studies 
are  of  a  kind  to  interest  me  deeply,  my  rest 
is  disturbed  and  broken;  and  those  bodily 
derangements  ensue  that  indicate  great 
nervous  susceptibili^.  Experience  having 
taught  mo  this,  I  fly  from  one  thing  to 
another,  each  new  train  of  thought  neutral- 
ising, as  it  were,  the  last ;  and  thus  in 
general  maintain  the  balance  so  steadily, 
that  I  lie  down  at  night  with  a  mind  as 
tranquil  as  an  infantas. 

"  That  I  am  a  very  happy  man  I  owe  to 
my  early  marriage.  When  little  more  than 
one-and-twenty,  I  married  under  circum- 
stances as  singular  as  they  well  could  be— 
and,  to  all  appearances,  as  improvident; 
but  from  that  hour  to  this,  I  have  had  reason 
to  bless  the  day.  The  main  source  of  dis- 
quietude was  thus  at  once  cut  off;  I  had 
done  with  hope  and  fear  upon  the  most  agi- 
tating and  most  important  action  of  my  life, 
and  my  heart  was  at  rest." — pp.  820,  821. 

In  this  letter,  replying  to  some  in- 
quiries of  Montgomery's,  he  tells  him 
of  a  poem  on  the  deluge,  which  he  had 

Elanned  in  his  youth.  His  intention, 
e  says,  was  to  assume  ''Burnett's 
Theory  of  the  Earth,"  and  to  have 
united  with  it  "  Whiston's  Theory  of 
the  Deluge."  Burnett's  book  he  de- 
scribes '<  as  almost  unequalled  for  its 
Eowcr  of  imagination ;"  and  those  who 
ave  read  it  in  the  original  Latin  will 
be  disposed  to  join  in  his  praise  of 
the  work.  In  the  English  translation, 
every  thing  peculiar  in  the  style  is 
disguised,  and  the  whole  is  deadened 
and  destroyed. 

Montgomery  had  a  brother  resident 
in  London,  a  Moravian  minister ;  in 
the  spring  of  181 1  he  visited  him.  His 
great  attraction  to  London  was  what 
are  called  the  "  May  Meetings  "  of  the 
several  religious  societies  :— 

"  I  love  the  country ;  I  love  the  month 
of  May ;  yet  the  month  of  May,  when  the 
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country  is  most  beautiful  (had  I  freedom  of 
choice),  I  would  spend  in  I^nJon.  And 
why?  1)(cairso  in  thtit  mouth  the  aswm- 
blies  of  the  |>ooplo  of  CJotl  aro  mort  frequent 
and  most  full.  'I'hen,  too,  tho  tribes  from 
the  provinif*  p)  up  to  -n-orslii])  there  at  tlic 
annivenuirieA  i>f  viin(:U4  in>titutionA  Tho 
bliss  and  fcKtivity  of  u.iture  in  spring;  aro 
but  fuint  and  inqxirfect  resimMarciH  of  tho 
enjoyment  of  those  s«.'.iaoii>{  «if  relVeiihiuf;  from 
the  presence  of  tho  2ilost  Ili<;h." — p.  337. 

We  have  a  conversation  with  his  bio- 
graphers, in  which  he  tells  of  loctures 
on  poetry  by  Campbell  and  C<>leri«lj:e. 

There  ai*e  printed  here  some  letters 
from  Monl2:onieiy  l»;  Parken,  whieh  wo 
think  might  better  have  been  omitted. 
To  have  stated  in  general  terms  that 
Montgomery  suilered  from  ill- health 
and  from  depression  of  spirits,  would 
have  been  enoiiph.  Why  bavo  wo 
whole  pages  of  "  colds,  coughs,  pains 
in  the  chest,  numbness  of  brain,  bowel 
irregularities,  and  nameless  and  num. 
bcrless  hypochondriaehal  j)!agues,"  of 
which  w(!  fear  that  even  the  sentence 
wc  extract  is  too  much  ?  Somewhat  of 
more  moment  follows ;  and  it  would 
appear  that  though  the  feeling  did  not, 
as  in  Cowper's  casc>,  amount  to  actual 
insanity,  it  approached  it,  unless  tlie 
passage  in  his  letter  somewhat  over, 
states  what  could  not,  unfler  any  cir- 
cumstances, be  stated  accumtely. 

Parken  (lied  about  this  time.  Soon 
after  we  have  letters  of  Montgomprj''s, 
written  in  the  same  temper  of  despon- 
dency,  to  another  friend. 

Montgomery  passes  a  few  weeks  at 
Buxton.  His  ]  ower  of  <'lothing  his 
thoughts  in  vor^e  is  soon  in  exercise  ; 
and  the  poiMii  entitled  the  "  Peak 
Mountains  "  is  pnxluced.  *•  The  World 
before  the  Flood  "  was  also  in  hands, 
though  it  would  appear  it  proceeded 
but  slowly. 

With  the  year  1812  these  volumes 
close.  They  contain  a  goo<l  deal  of 
interesting  matter,  but  the  authors 
seem  to  have  no  thought  of  the  pro. 
portion  which  the  diilrrent  parts  of 
their  subject  lH*ar  to  each  other.  They 
arc  difl'nso  over  uiiiniporlant  trifles; 
but  it  must  be  said  for  them,  that  as 
their  work  ])roceeds  its  inti-rest  in- 
creases. The  iiiture  volumes  will 
bring  us  to  tlie  period  of  Montgumerv's 
life  when  their  own  ae<piaintiinceship 
with  him  eommenced,  and  wh<!n  ihey 
probably  will  have  a  gtn>d  deal  to  re- 
CDrd  with  which  the  puolic  are  as  yet 
uaacquainted. 


The  poems  of  l^f ontgomery  are  likely 
to  be  read  by  many  pcnonn  with  in- 
creased interest,  in    consequence    of 
this  publication.     Of  his  poems,  that 
which  we  regard  as  the  best  is  "  I'he 
World  before  the  Flood;"  and  of  this, 
in  its   «  nnte-natal  "   state,' wc  learn 
moi-e  than  we  had  before  known,  and 
liomo  of  which  is  calculated  to  render 
more    distinctly  intelligible    a   poenip 
which  in   truth  describes,   under   the 
names  of  the  old  patriarchal  times,  hia 
own  fortunes — for  it  is  impossible  not 
to  identify  him  with  the  Javan  of  the 
poem : — 

"  The  bard  was  homeless — 

All  ilse  that  breathed  l)eneatli  the  drdiog 

sky. 
Were  linked  to  earth  by  some  endearing  tie. 
lie  oidy,  like  the  ocean  weed,  nptorn, 
And  I'Kisc  along  the  world  of  waters  borne, 
AVas  east  companioidess  from  wa\*«  to  wsve, 
On  life's  rou«:^h  sea,  and  there  was  none  to 

save." 

Extracts  from  a  poem  do  little  or 
nothing,  or  we  might  quote  whole 
pag(>s  from  this  poem  of  almost  un- 
equalled beauty,  in  the  style  which 
Montgomery  lias  adopted. 

Javan,  tho  lover  in  the  story,  sees 
his  Zillah  oiter  years  of  absence  :^ 

**  Tiir.e  had  but  touched  her  form  to  iiner 

yraee, 
Years  had  btit  ^hr•(l  their  favours  on  her  Cue ; 
AVhilc  scrn-l  love  and  unrewarded  truth, 
Like  cold  cIlmf  diMv  upon  the  mac  of  youth, 
Give  to  the  i«pmij;ing  tluwer  a  chastened 

hlo'>ni, 
And  Mhiit  from  rilling  winds  its  coy  perftameL* 

The  picture  of  Adam  is  beautifiillj 
conceived ;  we  have  room  only  for  a 
line  or  two  :— 

''  ( Ihildren  were  his  delight ;  —  they  ran  to 

meet  ^ 

Ilis  MMithirig  hanl,  and  clasp  hb  UQAbur'd 

feet; 
While  'iiiiiUt  their  fearless  sports  supremdy 

blerft, 
ITe  ;;ruw  in  heart  a  child  among  the  rest: 
Yet  as  a  I*areiit,  nought  U'ncath  the  sky 
TimehM  In  in  so  quickly  as  an  infSuifs  cjro; 
Ji>y  from  its  smile  of  happiness  he  caught, 
]t.s  Hash  of  ra^e  sent  horror  thrvugh  fail 

thought, 
His  sinitieii  conscience  f-lt  as  flkroft  a  paiii| 
As  if  ho  full  fn>in  iiuioconco  again." 


Iiut  of  IMoiitgomery,  as  a  poetp 
shall    find    futiu^    opportunities    of 
speaking. 
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THE   COUNTESS   OF  BLESSINOTON/ 


The  world  has  long  associated  with 
the  name  of  Lady  Blessington,  beauty, 
wealth,  rank,  intellect,  splendour  of 
position,  and  the  lavish  homage  of  ail 
the  gifted  minds  of  the  age.  Our  in- 
terest, therefore,  is  excited  to  know 
what  life  an  individual  thus  endowed 
wrought  out  of  such  rare  and  precious 
gifbs.  Besides,  for  twenty  years  she 
held  a  prominent  position  in  the  lite- 
rary  world  of  London ;  reigning  there, 
indeed,  as  queen  paramount  of  intel- 
lect ;  so  that  the  mental  history  of  the 
century  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
page  devoted  to  her  remarkable  career. 

By  the  desire  of  her  family,  her  pa- 
pers and  correspondence  were  placed 
in  Dr.  Madden's  hands  for  publication; 
a  man  admirably  fitted  for  the  impor- 
tant task  of  editing  a  literary  life  so 
inwoven  with  the  social  present,  with 
Dames  of  living  persons,  and  ^ith 
recent  events,  as  his  own  literary 
career  had  likewise  brounrht  him  into 
contact  with  all  the  leading  celebrities 
of  modern  English  literature  ;  so  that 
most  of  those  associated  with  Lady 
Blessington's  memoirs  he  had  himself 
known  personally. 

The  panorama  of  literary  life  which 
he  exhibits  passed  before  his  own 
eyes ;  and  the  interesting;  sketches  in- 
troduced of  remarkable  persons  have 
the  additional  value  of  being  also  per- 
sonal recollections. 

Dr.  Madden  likewise  was  the  con- 
fidential friend  of  Lady  Blessingtou 
for  twenty-seven  years.  IIu  had  seen 
her  in  the  pride  of  her  beauty,  had 
sunned  himself  in  the  flashes  of  her 
wit,  and  been  a  witness  of  her  intel- 
lectual triumphs  in  the  brilliant  circles 
of  Gore- House;  and  finally,  when  the 
splendour  of  her  life  luid  passed  away, 
we  find  him  standing  beside  her  grave, 
in  a  foreign  land,  a  mourning  friend 
amoncrst  the  few  left  to  mourn. 

With  all  these  advantages  of  per- 
sonal knowledge  upon  most  subjects  of 
which  he  treats,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Dr.  Madden  has  not  only  pro- 
duced a   work   of   intense   interest — 


the  very  best  contribution  to  literary 
history  which  has  been  given  to  the 
world  during  the  present  century — bat 
has  also  accomplished  the  task  of  bio- 
grapher, in  a  manner  that  may  well 
serve  as  a  model  to  all  future  lords  and 
gentlemen  who  shall  undertake  to  edit 
literary  lives.  There  is  nothing  trivial 
inserted  —  nothing  that  has  not  some 
permanent  interest,  as  illustrating 
the  characters  of  remarkable  persons. 
The  correspondence,  also,  is  admirabljr 
selected,  comprising  every  great  name 
that  England  has  known  for  the  last 
fifty  years.  Letters  from  all  the  cele- 
brated men  of  the  era  may  be  found 
in  it,  forming  a  collection  of  wit  and 
wisdom,  unrivalled  in  any  modern  pub- 
lished literary  correspondence  for  va- 
riety, extent,  and  interest. 

Dr.  Madden  is,  besides,  a  practised 
and  eloquent  writer — a  man  of  con. 
siderable  literary  eminence,  of  singular 
and  extensive  erudition,  to  which  his 
far  extended  travels  have  greatly  con- 
tributed;  an  historian, philosopher,  and 
man  of  science ;  with  penetrating 
judgment,  extensive  experience,  and 
fine,  cultivated  taste ;  and  yet  more, 
he  is  a  man  of  a  high  moral  tone  of 
mind,  who,  as  a  biographer,  would  not 
descend  to  palliate  errors,  though  with 
clear,  calm  intellect  he  can  trace  the 
exoteric  causes  that  led  to  them,  and 
separate  the  unhappy  results  of  cir. 
cumstance,  fatality,  destiny,  from 
the  soul  itself,  which  may  still  struggle 
bravely  on  to  assert  its  nobility  through 
all  the  weakness  and  vascillation  of  the 
unguided  senses — a  struggle  which,  to 
those  who  witness  it,  is  matter  for  pro- 
found sympathy  and  earnest  pity  ; 
pity  for  the  combatant  called  to  fight 
the  warfare  between  the  passions  and 
the  soul. 

Very  different  judgments  have  been 
dealt  out  by  the  world  upon  Lady 
Blessington  —  some  laudatory,  as  to  a 
shrined  idol ;  others  remorseless  as 
death,  and  cruel  as  the  grave.  The 
philosophic  biographer  pronounces  no 
ultimate  dictum.      Ue  only  lays  the 


•  "  Tlie  Literary  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  Countess  of  Blessington."    Bj  R.  B* 
BladdeOf  M.R.i.A.     2  yol8.8vo.      London:  T.  C.  Newby.     1855. 
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human  life  before  us^  with  all  its  faults 
and  follies,  for  us  to  search  into  and 
reflect  upon,  and  work  thereout,  for 
our  own  life,  whatever  helj)  wo  can ; 
this  beins  the  primary  meaning  of  all 
biographies,  not  the  mere  satisfying  of 
curiosity.  But  side  by  side  with  the 
failings  and  short-comings,  he  shows  us 
also  Uie  indestructible,  noble  elements 
of  a  nature ;  tlic  generous  heart — the 
tender,  womanly  feelings ;  and  makes 
the  ever-during  good  plead  pardon,  as 
it  were,  for  the  transient  evil.  One  is 
of  the  soul,  immortal  and  eternal — part 
of  its  own  undying:  essence ;  the  other 
was  the  result  of  circumstance— an  un. 
guided  youth,  an  unorganised  educa- 
tion, a  fatal,  miserable  marriage  ;  and 
later,  the  seductive  influence  of  an 
atmosphere  of  adulation  —  the  ]\Iael- 
strom  of  literary  excitement,  warring 
vanities,  and  agonies  of  display,  into 
which  she  was  plunged ;  the  turmoil 
and  the  glor}'  with  which  the  world 
always  surrounds  the  beautiful,  the 
wealthy,  and  the  brilliant. 

And  out  of  all  these  mighty  in- 
fluences to  evil,  she  had  to  work  out  a 
pure  law  of  life,  for  she  had  been 
taught  none  —  that  stern  hiw  which 
says,  LOVE  not  the  world.  Was  it 
an  easy  task,  think  you?  Let  him 
or  her  who  has  been  so  gii^d,  tried, 
and  tempted,  answer.  And  yet  there 
were  strivings  after  it ;  and  dei'p  sad- 
ness at  conscious  failures.  And  some- 
times a  sense  of  the  awfulness  of  litb 
rose  up  before  her  in  the  still  silence  of 
the  night,  when  the  incense-clouds  of 
praise  no  lonjrer  threw  a  mist  between 
ner  and  hoavon.  For  in  the  record 
she  has  left  of  those  hours,  called 
"The  Book  of  Night  Thoughts,"  wo 
can  trace  dim  yearnings  for  a  higher 
life  of  purity  and  power;  aspirations 
for  pardon  and  peace;  the  viewless 
sorrow,  the  inner  weeping  of  a  soul 
over  its  own  sin. 

That  she  was  happy,  appears  no- 
where, either  in  her  letters  or  diaries; 
yet  hers  was  a  life  diflusing  happiness 
— all  wore  benefitted  who  apnroached 
her.  Her  kindness  was  instmct,  yet 
ardent  as  though  it  had  been  passion  ; 
and,  above  all  women  of  her  time,  she 
fascinated :  aid  fascination  is  a  moral 
grace,  fur  it  has  its  source  in  the  soul 
—it  is  gentleness,  kindness,  charity. 
In  this,  therefore,  we  find  whereon  to 
rest  an  admiration  of  her,  and  out  of 
^yhich  to  seek  a  model.  A  life  of  ra- 
diance and  glitter  was  not  wholly  lost 


for  higher  ends.  There  were  tome 
divine  elements  in  it  that  at  the  last 
hour  angels  might  cariy  up  to  the 
throne  of  God,  to  plead  for  tne  weak 
woman's  nature  that  was  to  stand  bo- 
fore  his  judgment  scat.  How  many 
timid,  struggling  intellects  she  encou- 
raged, till  they  rose  into  power  and 
success  I  How  she  sympathised  with 
the  suflering,  relieved  the  distressed, 
and  supported  honourably  those  who 
bad  sacrificed  her  young  life  for  their 
own  sordid  interests.  These  things  we 
can  trace  through  her  coiresponcfence. 
**  I  write  for  money,'*  she  wy^  **  and 
what  will  sell."  "  1  never  write,"  says 
Landor,  "  but  to  better  men."  Here 
was  the  contrast  between  a  weak  and 
an  exalted  nature.  But  why  does  she 
write  trash  and  twaddle — "  whatever 
the  publishers  want,  and  that  is  always 
trash  "  ?  Was  it  to  deck  her  person 
with  more  jewels  ?  No.  In  a  letter 
to  Landor,  she  says  ^-'^  I  have  bem 
very  unwell  of  late.  The  truth  is,  the 
numerous  family  of  father,  mother, 
sister,  brother,  and  his  six  childrai 
that  I  have  to  write  for,  compels  me 
to  write,  when  my  health  would  d^ 
mand  a  total  repose  from  literaxy  exer- 
tion." 

This  father,   who  was   supported, 
throughout  his  very  good-for-nothing 
life,  by  his  daughters,  three  countessest 
like  the  poor  old  P^re  Goriot  in  Bal- 
zac's novel,    was  a  Mr.   Power,   of 
Waterford,  who  afterwards  resided  at 
Clonmel  with  his  family— .a  rough, 
rude  specimen  of  the  Irish  middle  clasi 
of  sixty  years  ago ;   handsome  and 
rollicking,   illilorate   and  pretentious, 
fond  of  rioting  and  rcvellings,  of  field- 
sports  and  garrison  society,  dissipated 
abroad  and  brutal  at  home.      In  W 
he  was  a  magistrate,  hunting  rebels, 
though  a  Roman  Catholic  himself;  the 
end  of  which  hunting  was,  that  he  Aiot 
one  under  suspicious  circnmstanoes  of 
undue  haste,  was  tried  for  murder, 
but  acquitted.     The  mother,  of  tiia 
maiden  name  of  Shcchy,  was  a  plain, 
uncultivated  woman,  without  preten^ 
sion  of  any  sort;   a  negation  6£  all 
gifts,  of  whom  nothing  particular  is 
recorded  but  that  she  died  in  Claren- 
don-street, Dublin,  some  twenty  years 
ago.     Of  this  unpromifiine  pair  were 
born   three  daughters  —  Marguerite, 
who  became  afterwards   CountCM  of 
Blessington  ;  Ellen,  Viscountess  Caa. 
lerbury ;  and  Mary  Anne,  Counten 
do  St.  Marsault.    This  exaltatioa  of 
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tho  Power  family  seems  a  strange  freak 
of  destiny ;  nothing  leads  up  to  it  by 
any  perceptible  sequence.  That  one 
girl  out  of  the  obscure  Irish  village  of 
Knockbritt  should  have  been  raised  to 
the  peerage^  were  a  triumph  of  Irish 
beauty  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  imagi. 
nation  of  any  romancist ;  out  here  are 
three,  from  the  one  family,  too,  all 
destined  to  wear  the  coronet. 

However,  the  Shechys  could  claim 
kindred  with  the  best  blood  in  Ireland, 
though  it  was  only  in  the  old  time, 
long  ago.  Latterly  they  had  sunk  to 
minor  situations,  such  as  provincial 
editors,  masters  of  workhouses,  and 
the  like.  Amongst  her  ancestors  by 
the  mother's  side.  Lady  Blessington 
could  claim  the  chiefs  of  Thomond, 
Desmond,  Ormond,  and  the  O'Sulli- 
vans — dukes,  marquises,  and  barons — 
high  blood  and  noble,  and  rebel  blood, 
too ;  for  without  it  her  ntiture  would 
not  have  been  so  intensely  Irish.  Her 
mother's  father,  Edmund  Sheehy,  was 
executed  for  rebellion  in  1766  ;  a  ma- 
ternal  cousin.  Father  Sheehy,  was,  for 
a  like  political  offence,  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered  at  Clonmel;  and  her 
mother's  brother  was  murdered  on  his 
own  property.  These  events,  probably, 
disgusted  her  early  with  the  romantic 
theories  of  Irbh  revolutionists,  out  of 
which  no  fact  ever  comes  but  Death. 
In  one  of  her  letters  to  Dr.  Madden, 
she  says : — **  Women,  in  my  opinion, 
have  no  business  with  politics  ;  and  I, 
above  all  women,  have  a  horror  of  mix. 
ing  myself  up  with  them.  I  must  con- 
tent  myself  in  wishing  well  to  my  poor 
country." 

The  early  days  of  the  young  Mar- 
guerite were  passed  at  Clonmel,  where 
the  father's  house  became  the  resort  of 
the  usual  Irish  provincial  society — the 
garrison,  the  assize  bar,  and  the  politi- 
cal  adherents  of  the  favourite  member. 
The  usual  Irish  provincial  life  follow- 
ed—  dancing  and  drinking,  politics 
and  love ;  but  none  excited  the  latter 
passion,  at  assize  ball  or  other  pro-  ' 
vincial  festivities,  like  the  two  Miss 
Powers,  Marguerite  and  Ellen.  Every 
one  talked  of  tbeiF  beauty,  their  grace 


in  dancing,  and  their  elegance  in  dress. 
Every  one  was  in  love  with  them,  es. 
pecially  the  garrison  ;  and  in  one  day 
Marguerite,  then  but  fifteen,  had  two 
offers  for  her  hand  from  officers  of 
family  and  fortune.  One  of  these  gen- 
tlemen she  liked ;  the  other  she  feared 
and  dreaded,  with  an  intuitive  shrink, 
ing  dislike  and  repugnance.  But  he 
was  "a  better  match,*'  and  her  parents 
accepted  him  for  their  daughter,  with- 
out consulting  her  at  all  on  the  subject. 
In  her  own  account  of  the  circum- 
stance, given  to  Dr.  Madden,  she  says, 
that  when  her  father  announced  to  her 
that  she  was  to  marry  Captain  Farmer, 
she  burst  into  tears,  prayed,  and  pro- 
tested, but  was  answered  by  menaces 
and  violence ;  so  that  finally  "  she  con- 
sented to  sacrifice  herself,  and  marry 
a  man  for  whom  she  felt  the  utmost 
repugnance."  She  had  not  been  long 
under  her  husband's  roof,  when  it  be- 
came evident  that  he  was  subject  to 
fits  of  insanity  (of  which  her  father 
had  been  aware,  though  he  concealed 
the  information  from  her).  She  lived 
with  him  about  three  months,  during 
which  time  he  frequently  treated  her 
with  personal  violence;  he  used  to 
strike  ner  on  the  face,  pinch  her  till 
her  arms  were  black  and  blue,  lock  her 
up  whenever  he  went  abroad,  and  has 
often  lefl  her  without  food  till  she  felt 
almost  famished."  Finally  she  fied 
from  him.  Was  she  to  blame  for  so 
far?  We  think  not.  As  her  biographer 
observes  justly,  *'  The  interests  of  re- 
ligion, of  truth,  and  morality  do  not 
rec^uire  us  to  throw  aside  all  conside- 
ration of  the  influence  of  surrounding 
circumstances,  as  the  antecedents  of 
error,  when  judging  of  a  single  fact." 
She  fled  to  her  father's  house,  but 
there  was  no  longer  a  home  for  her 
there.  The  parents  had  provided  her 
a  destiny,  and  thought  sne  ought  to 
accept  it,  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
There  was  a  Captain  Jenkins,  also,  of 
the  dragoons,  paying  attention  to 
Ellen,  the  second  daughter,  at  this 
time,  and  they  fancied  the  beautiful 
Marguerite  made  him  waver  in  his 
allegiance.* 


*  This  gentleman  never  did  become  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Power  family.  Dr. 
Madden  states  that,  "  when  rather  advanced  iu  years,  he  married  the  Baroness  Callabrella, 
the  sister  of  a  gentleman  of  some  notoriety  in  his  day — Mr.  Ball  Hughes — the  widow,  first 
of  a  Mr.  Lee,  and  secondly  of  a  Mr.  De  Blacquire.  This  lady,  who  was  possessed  of  consi- 
derable means,  purchased  a  small  property  on  the  Ck>ntinent,  with  some  right  of  selgnioragei 
from  which  she  derives  her  title.** 
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"  The  father  was  unkind,  more  than 
unkind.  She  >Tas  looked  on  as  an  in- 
interloper  in  the  house  —  aa  one  who 
intei-fercd  with  the  prospects  and  ad- 
vancement in  life  of  her  sisters."  The 
young  girl  had  again  to  sock  a  home, 
and  she  went  to  reside  witli  an  aunt. 
At  fifteen,  with  her  beauty  and  (juick 
warm  feelings,  and  without  a  father's 
home  or  a  husband^s  protection,  she 
was  left  to  battle  as  she  might  with 
the  waves  of  life  alone. 

About  this  time  the  Tyrone  militia 
was  stationed  at  Clonmcl;  of  which 
corps  Loi-d  Mountjoy  and  Col.  Stewart, 
of  Killymoon,  were  the  successive  co- 
lonels. They  became  acquainted  with 
the  Power  family.  Chance  broujiht 
together  peo]>le  destined  for  a  life-long 
connexion.  Twelve  or  thirteen  years 
later  Lord  Mountjoy,  afterwards  the 
£ail  of  Blessington,  became  the  bus- 
band  of  JMrs.  Parmer.  But  we  are 
anticipating.  Lord  ^lonntjoy  went 
away,  and  took  a  Mrs.  lirowne  under 
his  protection,  then  living  separated 
from  her  husband,  and,  on  the  hus- 
band's death,  he  married  her.  'J  hev 
Lad  many  children  ;  but  the  only  legi- 
timate issue  of  this  maiTiage  was  Lady 
Harriett  Gardiner,  afterwards  Countess 
D'Orsay,  and  a  son  who  died  young. 

Meanwhile  these  thirteen  years  of 
Mrs.  Farmer's  life  —  the  warm  spring 
of  life,  with  its  hot  sunshine  and  quick 
tears — pass  by  in  obscurity, we  scarcely 
know  how ;  some  in  Puris,  some  in 
London,  but  her  biographer  oifers  no 
record  of  them.  She  has  not  attempted 
literature  as  yet ;  and  if  her  name  is 
beard  in  the  great  world  of  fashion,  it 
is  not  with  plamlits.  At  length,  in 
1815,  we  iind  her  residing  in  Lonihtn, 
and  there  she  again  meets  Lonl  Bles- 
sington.  "With  extravagant  sorrow, 
and  funeral  obsequies  that  cost  Jt*4,U00, 
he  had  buried  his  first  wife,  and  was 
now  a  widower.  I'hree  vcars  after, 
the  iron  fetters  that  bound  Mrs.  Farmer 
to  a  <lead  marriage  were  also  broken. 
Her  husl)and,  Cai)t.(in  Fanuer,  killed 
himself  in  a  iit  of  half  madness  ;  and, 
four  months  after  the  cutaslrojihe,  his 
widow  became  Countess  of  l>h'SftintiU)n. 

From  tliis  period  her  real  lifi-  bcLriiis. 
The  former  had  been  a  niero  j>rotf)Z(^ic 
period  —  chaos  and  (hirkness.  Xow 
phe  emerges  from  the  cloud  into  full 
splendour  and  uiagnificenc«i — wealth, 
nuik,  distinction,  and  celebrity.  At 
once  her  salons  are  crowded  with  all 
the   distinguished  meu  of  England; 


she  begins  to  recognise  that  she^  too* 
has  genius ;  and,  if  ladies  of  fashion 
will  not  ])atronise  hcr^  she  can  take 
her  position  at  once  as  leader  of  in- 
tellect. Now  she  has  attained  her 
proper  sphere,  and  moves  in  it  with 
such  grace  and  harmony,  that  all  are 
fascinated  who  approach  her. 

It  was  a  long  way  from  the  poor 
Irish  village  of  Rnockbritt  to  the  sum- 
mit  of  Loudon  distinction  ;  but  she  has 
reached  it,  and  graces  the  elevation. 
The  statue  is  worthy  of  the  pedestal. 
Her  life  wo  sec  is  opening  out  into 
great  dramatic  scenes,  full  of  startling 
contrai*ts.  In  the  first  we  beheld  a  poor 
voung  girl,  locked  up,  half-starvcdf 
beaten,  pinched,  insulted  by  her  hus- 
band.  There  seems  no  hope  for  her 
there  ;  and  the  scene  closi*s  upon  a  ge- 
neral sobbing  of  the  audience.  But 
the  curtain  rises  for  the  second  act, 
and  lo !  a  beautiful  woman — throned 
like  a  sultana,  with  all  London  wor- 
shipping at  her  feet.  Is  this  a  com. 
pensatioii,  or  a  trial,  to  our  poor  Irish 
girl?  A^'e  shall  see.  But  such  is 
destiny.  She  is  now  twenty- eight. 
Let  us  pause  to  contemplate  heri  as 
described  by  her  biographer  at  this 
period : — 

"  In  the  porfcction  of  matured  beauty,  ber 
form  was  exquisitely  moulded,  inclining  to 
fulness,  but  no  finer  proportions  could  be 
imagined ;  her  movements  graceful  and  na- 
tural at  ull  times,  in  her  merriest  u  well  as 
gayest  moods.  Tlie  peculiar  cbaracter  of 
her  beauty  consitited  in  the  correspoudenoe 
of  every  feature  with  the  emotion  of  her 
mind.  The  instant  a  joyous  thought  took 
po.-aessiion  of  her  fancy,  you  rtad  it  in  htr 
si^rkling  eyes,  htr  laughing  lips;  you  hesrd 
it  in  her  ringing  laugh,  clear  ami  sweet  as 
childhuodM  merrietit  tones." 

But  hero  was  the  grand  secret  of  her 
fascination  :— 

*'  There  was  a  geniality  in  the  warmth  of 
her  Irish  feclingH,  an  abandonment  of  sll 
care,  of  all  apparent  consciou8ne9s  of  her 
()\>n  pcwLM-n  of  nt traction;  a  glowinf;  sun- 
uhine  of  ^u>.(l-liinnour  and  good-oature  in 
thu  sniilc!3,  and  wit,  and  lau<;hter  of  this 
hivrly  woman,  seldom  surpa^se*!  in  the  looks 
and  ex[)re>:  ion  of  any  pvrimn,  however  beau- 
tiful. Iltr  vnice  was  sweetly  modulated, 
and  low,  rlcfir,  silver- inm-d.  All  her  beauty, 
M  ithout  tliis  cxqidsito  swii'tnoss  of  her  voicc^ 
ami  the  witchery  of  its  tunes,  would  Iiare 
bven  only  u  s«'Condaiy  attraction.* 

Her  voice,  and  this  "sweet  Irish 
laugh  of  hcrs^*'  are  continually  alluded 
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to  by  her  adiQiring  correspondents. 
Indeed,  though  we  cannot  speuk  from 
e^cperience,  her  existence  to  us  being 
nothing  more  than  a  tradition  of  past 
beauty  and  mystery,  yet  it  is  impos« 
fiible  not  to  believe  in  the  many  fasci- 
nations of  Lady  Blessington,  but  es- 
pecially in  her  beauty  and  gentle 
kindness.  All  her  correspondents  bear 
"witness  to  those  graces.  Her  hand 
had  been  copied  in  marble,  and  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  thus  writes  concern- 
ing it : — 

"  I  kiss  that  lovely  hand,  even  as  you  per- 
mitted me  when  I  took  my  leave.  Send  me 
the  one  of  marble,  that  I  may  warm  it  with 
my  Kps.  ...  In  the  midst  of  my  soli- 
tude your  ima^e  corned  to  console  me.  I 
love  to  recal  your  enchanting  fonn,  and  the 
boars  1  passed  near  you  seem  to  me  a 
dream.  .  .  .  Write  to  me  two  lines, 
and  a  third  which  says  jNfarguerite,  and  1 
am  happy.  When  shall  1  see  you  again, 
and  recount  my  adventures  while  you  liateo, 
renting  your  beautiful  hand  upon  that  lovely 
hair  1  have  admired  so  often  ?** 

And  Moore  reminds  her  of  the  day 
when  he  beheld  *'  two  dazzling  faces 
popped  out  of  a  window  in  Sackville- 
street "  (those  of  the  sisters  Marguerite 
and  Ellen). 

Lord  Blessington  had  kept  his  se- 
cond  marriage  a  secret,  even  from  his 
own  friends.  None  of  them  were 
aware  of  it,  until  at  a  dinner  given  to 
a  distinguished  circle  in  Henrietta- 
street,  in  the  same  room  where  the 
£4,000  catafalque  of  the  deceased  wife 
bad  lain,  he  entered  "  with  a  lady  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  and  in  bridal  cos- 
tume, leaning  upon  his  arm,  and  pre- 
sented her  as  Lady  Blessington."  De- 
corations, costly  as  the  catafalque, 
were  now  lavished  on  the  new  bride. 
At  Mountjoy  Forest  she  found  her 
private  sitting-room  hung  with  crimson 
silk  velvet,  trimmed  with  gold.  At 
their  hotel  in  Paris  the  reception, 
rooms  were  fitted  up  with  crimson 
satin  and  gold.  Gold,  and  marble,  * 
and  mirrors,  abounded  evervwhero. 
But  her  ladyship's  bed-room  and 
dressing-room  was  **  a  surprise  of 
splendour,  prepared  for  her  by  her 
gallant  husband "  (to  use  her  own 
words).  The  bed  was  silvered  in  place 
of  being  gilt,  and  rested  on  the  backs 
of  two  large  silver  swans.  It  was 
placed  in  a  recess,  lined  with  fluted 
white  silk,  while  pale-blue  silk  cur- 
tains, lined  with  white,  fell  from  the 


frieze,  which  was  supported  by  co- 
lumns at  each  side.  A  silvered  sofa* 
resting  on  a  velvet  carpet  of  pale  blue, 
rich  coflers  for  jewels  and  India  shawls, 
a  silver  lamp,  and  all  the  ornaments 
silvered,  complete  the  picture.  T|ie 
dressing-room  had  hangings  of  blue 
silk,  covered  with  lace,  and  the  furni- 
ture was  all  silvered  like  the  bed.  The 
bath-room  also,  with  its  draperies  of 
white  lace,  its  marble  floor,  painted 
ceiling,  and  alabaster  lamp,  in  the 
form  of  a  lotus,  is  a  pretty  picture  to 
contemplate ;  but  we  have  had  enough 
of  sybarite  upholstery. 

The  splendid  town  mansion  of  the 
new.marricd  Lord  and  Lady  became,  as 
we  have  said,  the  rendezvous  of  all  men 
of  intellect  —  literati,  statesmen,  ar- 
tists, eminent  men  in  all  professionsj 
were  the  habitual  visiters  of  the  house. 
Two  royal  dukes  even  condescended  to 
do  homage  at  the  new  shrine  of  Irish 
beauty  and  intellect.  Canning  and  Cas- 
tlereagh.  Lords  Palmerston  and  Rus. 
sell,  Scarlett,  Jckyll,  Erskine,  and  other 
celebrities  paid  their  devoirs  there. 
Kemble  and  Matthews,  Laurence  and 
Wilkie ;  eminent  divines.  Parr  and 
others ;  Rogers  and  Moore  were  among 
her  votaries  ;  and  all  murmured 
around  the  fair  Countess  their  homage 
of  admiration,  respettt,  or  gratitude  ; 
for  to  all  she  had  snown  some  courtesy 
or  kindness,  special  and  graceful.  All 
who  approached  her  found  sympathy, 
and  by  this  quick  sympathy  with  others 
she  won  their  confidence.  This  was 
perhaps  the  great  8eci*et  of  her  powers 
of  attraction,  and  for  this  beautiful 
and  womanly  grace,  that  made  her 
presence,  her  letters,  her  kind  worde 
and  smiles  synonymous  with  happiness, 
may  many  errors  be  forgiven. 

About  three  years  after  Lady  Bles- 
sington's  marriage,  among  the  distin- 
gui:jhed  foreigners  who  appeared  at 
her  house  were  the  Due  de  Grammont, 
and  his  brother-in-law,  the  young 
Count  D'Orsay.  The  Count  was 
handsome  as  the  divine  Apollo,  and 
clevcT  and  brilliant  in  addition.  With 
such  qualities  he  soon  won  the  ardent 
friendship  of  Lord  and  Lady  Blessing- 
ton. They  were  meditating  a  tour 
through  Italy,  and  proposed  that  he 
should  accompany  them.  The  rest  of 
the  party  consisted  of  Miss  Power,  af- 
terwards the  Comtesse  de  St.  Mar- 
sault,  and  Mr.  Charles  Matthews,  the 
present  great  comedian,  then  a  youth 
of  twenty,  and  a  protege  of  Lord  Ble»- 
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Bington's,  At  Genoa  they  met  Lord 
Byron,  who  dcscrihos  Ludy  Blessing- 
ton,  in  a  letter  to  Moore,  as  "  hijjbly 
literary,  and  vi-ry  pretty,  even  iu  a 
morning — a  species  of  beauty  on  which 
tho  sun  of  Italy  does  not  shine  so  fre- 
quently as  the  chandelier." 

Her  ladyship  was  **  disappointed  " 
in  Byron  :— 

"  He  expressed,"  she  snys,  "  warmly  at 
their  departure  the  pleasure  which  tlie  visit 
had  afibrded  him,  and  slic  doubtful  not  his 
sincerity,  not  from  any  merit  in  their  party, 
but  simply  that  Byron  likc-d  to  hear  news  of 
his  old  associates,  and  to  pass  them  in  re- 
view, pronouncing  s:irca!-ms  on  each  us  they 
were  mentioned.  WU  lau^h  is  musical,'* 
she  continues,  **  but  he  rarely  indulged  in  it 
during  our  interview ;  and  when  lie  did,  it 
was  quickly  followed  by  a  graver  asiK^ct,  as 
if  he  liked  not  this  exhibition  of  hilaritv. 

"  Were  I  asked  to  point  out  the  prominent 
defect  in  Byron's  manner,  I  should  pronounce 
it  to  be  a  flippancy  incompatible  with  tho 
notion  we  attach  to  the  author  of  *  Childo 
Harold,'  'Manfred;'  and  a  want  of  self-pos- 
session and  dignity  that  ought  to  characte- 
rise a  man  of  birth  and  genius.  Yet  his 
manners  are  very  fasi-inating  —  more  so, 
I>erhaps,  than  if  they  were  (lignilled ;  but  ho 
is  too  gay,  too  flippant  for  a  iKXit." 

"His  lordship,"  Dr.  Gladden  states, 
"  suffered  Lady  Bles>ington  to  lecture 
him  in  prose,  and  what  was  woi-se,  in 
verse  ;**  especially  on  the  publicity  he 
gave  to  his  domestic  unhappiness, 
when,  as  was  said,  "  l^yron  wept  for 
the  press,  and  wipt:d  his  eyes  with  the 
public."  His  lordship  wrote  her  some 
complimentary  lines  in  return,  but  her 
inspiration  could  not  make  him  rise 
above  some  very  commonplace  doggrel. 

That  same  year,  1823,  they  parted 
at  Genoa,  with  much  mutual  regivt, 
even  tears  —  the  Blossingtons  for  tho 
gaities  of  Rome  and  Naples ;  Byron 
for  glory,  and  a  gi'ave  in  Greece. 

If  any  intellect  be  lying  latent  in  a 
human  frame,  it  nmst  awaken  in  Italy, 
where  the  earth  is  grand  and  the  hea- 
vens beautiful ;  and  especially  in  the 
silent  Rome,  where  the  groat  dead  of 
old  lie  stretched  upon  thuir  monumental 
seven  hills.  Besides,  travelling  is  em- 
ployment— what  all  women  want,  and 
the  increased  activity  of  the  brain  fmds 
n  manifestation  somehow  in  the  life. 
Lady  Blessington  not  only  beheld,  but 
studied  the  world  around  her.  Then  it 
was  her  literarv  ambition  was  aroused, 
and  the  sense  of  power  awoke  in  her. 
She  read  much^  and  strovo  to  pene« 


tratc  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the 
Past,  whether  in  art  or  literature ;  al- 
ways,  too,  under  tho  guidance  of  some 
leading  intellect.  At  Grenoa  she  had 
studied  poetry  in  a  poet's  heart.  At 
Rome,  Naples,  and  FiorencCy  she 
talked  of  antiquities  with  Sir  Williani 
Gell ;  of  literature  with  Lord  ^lorpeth ; 
and  of  all  that  was  deep  and  noblest  in 
tho  antique  life  with  Walter  Savage 
Landor. 

Uwins  tho  painter,  Wc8tmaoott« 
Maclise,  Sir  John  UerschcU,  were 
also  her  daily  companions.  With 
them  she  could  investigate  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth,  temples  and  tombsb 
fallen  columns,  and  fragments  of  dead 
gods,  n  new  planet,  or  a  buried  city. 
Mr.  Charles  Matthews  thus  describes 
the  mode  of  life  at  the  Blessington 
Villa,  in  Naples  :— 

**  A  paradise  of  a  place,  with  a  splendid 
view  of  the  Blediterranean  and  sarroundlug 
mountains,  Vesuvius  in  the  centre.  Nothing 
can  be  more  delightful  than  the  eztoior  and 
interior.  Lady  Blessington  is  more  charm- 
ing than  ever.  This  is  the  place,  with  all 
its  associations,  to  draw  out  the  resources  of 
her  mind ;  to  discover  her  talents,  and  bo 
captivated  by  them.  Our  evenings  an 
charming ;  we  have  each  of  us  a  table  in 
the  same  room,  at  which  we  prosecute  oar 
various  studies,  writing,  drawing,  readings 
&c.  All  our  conversations,  which  an  fre- 
quent, are  VL\yo\\  improving  subjects;  ths 
classics  tlio  existing  antiquities  anmnd  nSi 
Wo  write  essays  uiH>n  various  subjects  pro- 
posed, whicli  arc  read  in  the  evening;,  op- 
posed, and  defended.  I  am  treated  as  ons 
of  the  family.  I  make  all  my  drawings  ia 
tho  room  with  them,  and  am  going  to  in- 
struct I^dy  HIe8sin;(ton  in  arcUtectnra.  It 
is  proposed,  as  all  of  us  desire  to  improve 
ourselves  in  Italian,  that  wo  should  leam  in 
u  class,  devoting  an  hour  each  day  to  that 
btiidy.  For  antiquarian  r&(oarch  we  have 
all  the  ancient  authors  here  to  refer  to.  In 
short,  there  never  were  people  so  petftctly 
happy  as  we  are.  Whenever  any 
is  propo!ie<1,  the  prc\'ious  evening  ia 
ployed  in  reading  and  informing  oui 
thoroughly  about  what  ^we  an  going  to 
sec." 

Every  one  of  these  distinguished 
Italian  friends  continued  their  mtima. 
cy  with  Lady  Blessington  hy  frequent 
lettei-s,  ai\er  her  return  to  London; 
and  thus  we  arc  indebted  to  this  conti- 
nental tour  for  the  hrilliant  correspond 
donee,  which  forms  the  chief  interest 
of  her  published  life. 
^  In  18*23,  while  in  Genoa,  Lord  Bleg* 
sington  lost  his  only  legidmate  wfHOg 
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the  heir  to  his  estates  —  the  son  of  his 
first  wife  —  for  the  second  Lady  Bles- 
sington  had  no  children ;  upon  which 
event  he  drew  up  a  will,  so  singular 
in  its  provisions  that  Dr.  Madden  im- 
putes it  to  partial  insanity.  By  this 
will  he  bequeathed  all  his  property, 
except  some  legacies  and  the  Tyrone 
estate,  to  Count  D'Orsay,  and  which- 
ever of  his  two  daughters  Count  D'Or- 
say chose  to  marry ;  and  in  case  of 
refusal  on  the  part  of  either  of  the 
daughters  selected,  she  was  to  receive 
but  £10,000.  These  two  daughters 
were  Mary  Gardiner,  illegitimate,  aged 
twelve,  and  Lady  Harriet  Gardiner, 
legitimate,  aged  eleven,  both  daugh- 
ters  of  the  one  mother.  To  Lady 
Blessington  he  lefl  a  jointure  of  £3,000 
a-year.  But  two  months  afterj  when 
the  will  was  legally  executed,  this  join- 
ture  was  reduced  to  £2,000  a-year, 
while  the  other  provisions  remained 
the  same.  A  strange  infatuation  for 
Count  D'Orsay  this  appears,  to  offer 
him  the  choice  of  either  of  his  daugh- 
ters, with  a  bribe  of  a  vast  property 
appended,  while  the  daughters  them- 
selves were  then  but  children,  who  had 
never  seen  Count  D'Orsay,  having 
been  brought  up  in  Dublin  under  the 
care  of  an  aunt. 

When  the  will  was  executed.  Gene- 
ral Count  D'Orsay,  father  to  Count 
Alfred,  accompanied  by  Lord  .  Bles- 
sington, went  to  Lreland  to  see  the 
estates,  and  the  young  ladies.  Lady 
Harriet  was  selected  as  the  future 
bride,  her  legitimacy,  perhaps,  being 
the  motive  of  preference  with  the 
proud  D'Orsay  family.  Meanwhile,  as 
the  young  Count  is  not  mentioned  as 
being  of  the  party  to  Ireland,  he  pro- 
bably remained  in  Italy  with  Lady 
Blessington.  Curiosity  even  did  not 
prompt  him  to  go  and  see  his  bride. 

Four  years  after  this  arrangement, 
the  young  girl  was  sent  for  to  Naples 
from  Ireland,  and  the  marriage  took 
place.  Count  D'Orsay  was  then 
twenty-six,  the  bride  fifteen ;  and  her 
supposed  rival  in  the  Count's  affections 
was  thirty-seven  ;  a  disparity  of  years 
which  almost  precludes  the  idea  of  any 
rivalry  whatever. 

The  Count  received  £40,000  fortune 
with  his  wife,  and  «  separated  himself 
from  her  almost  at  the  church  door." 

Dr.  Madden,  when  on  his  way  back 
from  Egypt,  met  the  Blessing  tons 
about  this  time  at  Home,  and  thus 
describes  the  young  bride  :— 


\^  Lady  Harriet  was  exceedingly  girlish- 
lool^lng,  pale  and  rather  inanimate  in  expres- 
sion, silent  and  reserved.  There  was  no 
appearance  of  familiarity  with  any  one  around 
her ;  no  air  or  look  of  womanhood,  no  sem- 
blance of  satisfaction  in  her  new  position, 
were  to  be  observed  in  her  demeanour  or  de- 
portment. She  seldom  or  ever  spoke,  she 
was  little  noticed,  and  looked  on  as  a  mere 
school-girl. 

*'  I  think  her  feelings  were  driven  inward 
by  the  sense  of  sliglit  and  indifference,  and 
by  tho  strangeness  and  coldness  of  every- 
thing around  her ;  and  she  became  indiffe- 
rent, and  strange,  and  cold,  and  apparently 
devoid  of  all  vivacity  and  interest  in  society. 
People  were  mistaken  in  her,  and  she,  per- 
haps, mistaken  in  others.  Her  father's  act 
had  led  to  all  these  misconceptions,  ending 
in  suspicions,  animosities,  aversions,  and  to- 
tal estrangements.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  the  girl  of  childish  mien  and  listless 
looks,  who  was  so  silent,  and  apparently 
inanimate,  became  a  person  of  remarkable 
beauty,  spirituellej  and  intelligent,  the  re- 
verse in  all  respects  of  what  she  was  consi- 
dered when  misplaced  and  misunderstood. 

'*  It  was  an  unhappy  marriage  (he  adds), 
and  nothing  to  any  useful  purpose  can  be 
said  of  it,  except  that  Lord  Blessington 
sacrificed  his  child's  happiness,  by  causing 
her  to  marry  without  consulting  her  inclina- 
tions or  interests." 

However,  the  D'Orsays  and  the 
Blessingtons  continued  to  reside  toge- 
ther during  the  remainder  of  their  stay 
abroad ;  but  as  eight  years  had  now 
been  passed  travelling,  they  thought  of 
turning  homewards.  At  Genoa,  on 
their  return.  Lady  Blessington  was 
reminded  at  every  spot  of  Byron,  from 
whom  she  had  there  parted  five  years 
before : — 

"  While  thus  musing  one  day,  she  saw  a 
young  English  girl,  who  resembled  Byron  in 
an  extraordinary  degree,  accompanied  by 
an  elderly  lady.  The  English  girl  was  *  Ada, 
sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart,*  and 
the  elderly  lady  was  her  mother — the  widow 
of  Lord  Byron.'' 

The  year  1 829  was  passed  at  Paris 
in  the  splendid  Hotel  Ney;  but  the 
sudden  death  of  Lord  Blessington 
broke  up  the  establishment  at  once. 
By  this  event  her  ladyship  found  her- 
self reduced  to  an  income  of  only 
£2,000  a-year,  in  place  of  £30,000; 
and  besides  she  really  seemed  to  regret 
her  husband's  death  from  personal  af- 
fection for  him. 

In  her  confidential  letters  long  afler^ 
she  speaks  of  much  unkindness  expe* 
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rience<l  at  this  periu<l,  nftor  his  death — 
of  iniR'hsiifll'riiig  she  hu<l  gone  tlirough, 
wo  know  not  of  what  nature ;  for 
Dr.  iMadden  states  only,  that  *'  pain- 
fill  circiinistances"  obliged  tlie  family 
to  K'avo  Paris  ,  and  mcorilinjilv,  tlie 
year  following,  lfc*;U),  Lady  l»K*ssing- 
ton  proceeded  tu  L()nd(»n,  ucoonipanied 
by  tiie  Count  and  Countess  D'Oi'say. 
In  a  >hort  time  the  Countess  D'Orsay 
relumed  to  Paris,  and  her  hi;sl»aiul 
rented  a  SiUiill  house,  in  C^'ui/un-.street, 
adioini!?<;  I>Jidv  15!»'.««>in}'ton's  resi- 
dence,  in  Seyniuur-plaee ;  but  after 
her  removal  to  CioiXi- 1  louse,  the  Count 
took  up  his  abode  entirely  uiuler  the 
eiana?  roof  with  herhulyship.  Some  time 
After  a  deed  of  sc^paration  was  <lrawn  up 
between  the  Count  and  Lady  Harriet, 
by  whieli  he  relincpiished  liis  ch'iim  on 
the  lilessington  estates  for  the  sum  of 
£100,000,  whieli  was  ngreed  to,  and 
payed  by  suceessive  instalments. 

On  Lady  lilessinglon's  return  to 
Lond(m,  aha  8eriou>ly  turned  her 
thoughts  to  authorship,  as  a  means  of 
iuereasing  u  very  diminished  income. 
First  appeared,  in  iVie  New  Monthly, 
her  "  (Conversations  with  Ijord  liy- 
ron."  The  papers  attracted  immense 
notice,  in  consequonee  of  the  morbid 
curiosity,  then  quite  an  epidemic,  to 
know  something  or  anything  of  what 
Byron  tliought,  said,  or  did.  The  li- 
terary reputation  of  the  Countess  was 
at  once  established,  and  from  that  till 
her  death,  novels,  tales,  reviews, 
verses,  &e.,  never  ceased  flowing  Jrom 
her  j)en,  all  of  the  most  mediocre  na- 
turc  certauily,  but  still  they  brought 
her  an  income  of  about  two  thousand  a- 
year,  or  moa».  Not  that  we  are  to  judge 
of  their  merits  by  that  Jiict.  Iler  lady- 
Fhip  did  not  write  absolute  trasli  cer- 
tainly—  on  the  contrary,  she  some- 
times uttered  very  slirewd,  common, 
sense  opinions ;  but  there  was  such  a 
toUil  want  of  elevation  of  feeling  or 
depth  of  thought  in  all  her  works,  that 
it  was  imi)Os?ible  to  read  them  with 
pro  lit,  or  i-emcuiber  tlu-m  with  inte- 
rest. iShe  had  neither  Lady  Morgan's 
wit,  nor  Mrs.  Norton's  almost  agonis- 
ing pathos ;  ami  if  eoinjtariMl  with  the 
lady  authoresses  her  eotemporaries, 
iiiu?t  in  all  things  be  named  the  lowest 
of  the  list.  We  speak  of  Iut  works  in 
the  past  tense,  for  they  havi'  probably 
di<-api>eared  iVom  all  memories  and  all 
libraiU'S;  or  if  they  have  not,  wo 
would  recommend  them  (in  Carlyle's 
phrase)  to  gather  themselves  up  with 


all  possible  speed,  and  be  oif  to  the 
dust-bin. 

Something  vastly  more  attractive 
than  penmanship  and  authorship  were 
the  fascinations  that  surroundeil  Lady 
Bh'S>ingtony  an<l  which  maile  her  ir- 
resistible—  grace,  beauty>  brilliancyy 
and  kindness.  Why  should  a  woman 
with  these  gifts  stain  her  fair  hands 
with  ink,  and  film  her  eyes  at  uiidnight 
iminuscripts  ?  Yet  this  she  did  fur 
twenty  long  years  of  her  life,  working, 
ay,  as  hard  as  any  factory- girl  at  her 
loom,  and  for  the  same  reason — to  sup- 
port herself — not  only  herself,  but 
seven  or  eight  memlx^rs  uf  her  family 
besides  ;  and  in  addition,  all  the  poor 
Irish  cousins  from  Clonmcl — an  inter- 
minable, exacting,  long-lived,  vieorous 
race,  like  all  IrisTi  cousins,  requirins  a 
great  deal  to  keep  up  their  systems.  In 
one  of  her  letters,  she  says  :— 

"  I  am  so  constantly  and  fatiguingly  oc- 
cuputl  in  copying  and  correctiog,  that  I 
have  iiol  a  uiunicnt  to  nyMlf." 

Again :— . 

"  WJicn  I  tell  you  that  I  have  no  Ism 
than  throo  works  passing  through  tlie  preM, 
and  li.ive  to  funiUh  the  manuscript  to  kMp 
the  printers  at  work  for  one  of  them,  you 
nm.v  juilgi;  of  my  uneasiness  and  overwhclm- 
inj;  occupations,  which  leave  nie  time  neither 
fur  pleasure  nor  for  taking  air  or  exerdie 
enough  for  health.  I  am  literally  vofB  ouC. 
I  li>ok  for  releosu  from  ray  literary  toils  mora 
than  ever  a  slave  did  from  bondage  i 
Di'vi  r  |>et  out  any  day  before  five  o'dock.  | 
am  Hull'uriug  in  health  from  too  much  will- 
iiig.* 

The  entire  novel  of  **  The  Repeal- 
ers" was  written  in  fiveweeka;  and 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Madden^  dated  4th 

jVIarch,  she  says  :— 

"  When  I  tell  you  tliat  I  have  aU  him- 
dn^d  pa^'CA  to  write  and  compose  between 
this  and  ilie  eml  of  the  month  tar  a  woiIb, 
whieli,  uulcsd  completed  by  that  period,  I 
fuifeit  on  fii^nj^vnicut,  you  will  uiidenuiii4 
wliy  I  cannot  read  over  the  story  yonasel 
me,  liv.il  which,  I  am  licrsuadvd,  is  like  all  I 
huve  sfjiMi  from  your  pen — graphic^  and  fhH 
of  udent." 

An<l  yet,  withal,  year  after  year,  her 
expenditun^  was  more  than  double  her 
income.  Fashionable  life  and  literal^ 
ni)tori4'ly  are  expensive  pleasureSy  u 
she  found  one  d:iy  to  her  cost,  when 
the  iMjor  brain,  with  all  its  toSlg  oonld 
no  longer  meet  the  ezpeniea  of  tk| 
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worthless  body  with  all  its  necessary 
luxuries,  and  appanages,  and  decora- 
tions. Upon  this  state  of  affairs  the 
wise  editor  remarks  : — 

*'  Little  was  she  aware  of  the  nature  of  li- 
terary pursuits,  or  the  precariousnesa  of  their 
remuneration,  if  she  imajijined  that  secure 
and  permanent  emolument  could  be  derived 
from  such  sources.  A  lady  of  quality  who 
sits  doMm  in  fashionable  life  to  get  a  liveli- 
hood by  literature,  or  the  means  of  sustain- 
ing herself  or  her  position  at  the  hands  of 
publishers,  had  better  build  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  castles  in  the  air,  however  ethereal 
the  order  of  architecture  may  be." 

Too  true  ;  for  does  not  Carlyle  de- 
scribe this  weird  race  of  publishers  as 
**  seated  in  their  back-parlour  Valhal- 
las,  drinking  wine  out  of  the  skulls  of 
authors."  Very  terrible  to  think  of! 
But  when  the  pen  was  laid  aside,  and 
the  weary  daily  task  ended,  then  the 
enchanted  gates  were  unfolded,  and 
the  tired  toiler  over  manuscript  became 
transformed  into  the  brilliant  idol  of  a 
brilliant  circle. 

Every  evening,  from  ten  to  half-past 
twelve,  Gore  House  was  thrown  open 
to  visitors,  like  to  a  temple  of  Minerva, 
to  which  all  literary  votaries  went  up 
nightly  to  worship.  The  high-priestess 
takes  her  position  at  once,  as  centre 
and  leader,  and  all  revolve  around  her, 
suns,  satellites,  and  stars.  Stars  there 
were  in  plenty.  They  came,  not  sin- 
gly, nor  even  in  binary  combination, 
but  in  whole  systems.  A  perfect  via 
lactea  of  literary  luminaries  flashed 
through  her  salons  each  evening.  What 
was  this  strange,  indefinable,  subtle, 
yet  permanent  charm  which  attracted 
to  her  circle  every  man  of  note  in 
England,  from  the  great  Wellington 
down  to  the  small  annualists,  and 
Alaric  Watts  ?  Her  writings,  we  have 
said,  were  not  beyond  mediocrity,  and 
her  conversation,  however  gay  and 
sparkling,  was  yet  wholly  devoid  of 
real  wit  or  energetic  power.  Compare 
her  with  the  supreme  De  Stael,  the 
deep  wise  Kahel  of  Germany,  the 
intensely  earnest  Margaret  Fuller  of 
America,  and  how  commonplace  and 
unsatisfying,  as  mental  reagents,  do 
all  her  recorded  sayings  fall  upon  the 
car  and  heart.  Was  the  flattery,  then, 
that  giMed  her  lile,  elicited  mainly  by 
the  coronet  on  her  escutcheon  ?  Per- 
haps so ;  especiidly  likely,  when  the 
coronet  on  the  brow  crowned  so  much 
l)eauty  and  enough  of  genius  to  found 


sonnets  on  ;  for  beauty  makes  a  sur- 
prising diflerence  in  the  reception  a 
woman  meets  with  in  society,  and  the 
air  of  superiority  she  is  privileged  to 
assume  there : — 

"  The  swinging  of  the  censer  before  the 
fair  face  of  Lady  Ules>ington  never  ceased  in 
those  salons ;  and  soft  accents  of  homage  to 
her  beauty  and  talent  seldom  failed  to  be 
whispered  in  her  ear,  while  she  sat  enthroned 
in  her  well-known  fuuteuH  (WilUs  tells  ns 
it  was  of  yellow  satin),  holding  high  court 
in  queen- like  state — the  most  goi^edus  Lady 
Blessington !" 

Trulv,  a  life  of  intoxicatinor  excite- 
ment,  but  fatal  to  all  earnestness  of 
thought ;  talent  laid  on  the  salver  of 
publfcity,  to  be  breathed  upon  and 
dimmed,  so  at  best  only  to  reflect  the 
shows  and  surfaces  of  things.  Was  it 
wonderful  that  her  literature  reflected 
her  life,  dealing  only  with  the  follies 
and  crimes,  or  the  fashion  and  glitter 
of  social  life,  and  never  descending 
with  searching  analysis  into  the  real 
healthy  humanity,  such  as  God  created, 
and  meant  to  be  immortal,  to  seek  for 
noble  types  and  strengthening  princi- 
ples of  action. 

The  editor  makes  some  very  just 
remarks  on  the  inevitable  tendencies 
of  a  nature  fed  by  indiscriminate  flat- 
teries ;  and  on  the  bad  efiects  of  a  life 
of  literary  display  upon  the  raind : — 

"  Tl)Q9e  to  whom  the  art  of  pleasing  be* 
comes  a  business  daily  to  be  performed,  pass 
from  the  excitement  of  society  into  exhaus- 
tion, languor,  and  ennui,  and  from  this  state 
they  are  roused  to  new  cfibrts  in  the  salons 
by  a  craving  appetite  for  notice  and  for 
praise.  Lady  Blessington  bad  that  fatal 
gift  of  pre- eminent  attractiveness  in  society, 
which  has  rendered  so  many  clever  women 
distinguished  and  unhappy.  The  power  of 
pleasing  indiscriminately  is  never  long  ex- 
ercised by  women  with  advantage  to  the 
feminine  character  of  their  fascinations. 

*^  Tho  facility  of  making  oue's  self  so  uni- 
versally agreeable  in  Hterary  salons,  as  to  be 
there  ^  the  observed  of  all  observers,'  becomes 
in  a  time  fatal  to  naturalness  of  character 
and  sincerity  of  mind.  Relations  with  in- 
tellectual celebrities  must  be  kept  up  bj 
constant  administrations  of  cordial  profes- 
sions of  kindness  and  affection,  epistolatory 
and  conversational,  and  frequent  interchange 
of  compliments  and  encomiums. 

"  The  praisc-r  and  the  praised  have  a  ner- 
vous apprehension  of  depreciation ;  and 
those  who  live  before  the  public  in  literature 
or  society,  get  not  unfrequently  into  tho  ha- 
bit of  lavishing  eulogios,  with  a  view  to 
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repayment  in  the  same  coin.  The  queen 
rej^iant  of  a  literary  circle  must  at  length 
become  an  actress  there ;  she  must  adapt  her 
manners,  her  ideas,  her  conversation,  by 
turns,  to  those  of  every  individual  around 
her.  She  must  be  peri)etualiy  demonstrating 
her  own  attructions  and  attainments,  or  call- 
ing forth  those  of  others.  She  must  become 
a  slave  to  the  caprices,  envious  feelings, 
contentions,  rivalries,  selfish  aims,  ignoble 
artifices,  and  exir/ettnts  preti^nsions  of  literati, 
artistes,  and  all  the  notabilities  of  fashionable 
circles. 

'*  Besides,  the  wear  and  tear  of  literary 
life  leave  very  unmistakeablo  evidence  of 
their  operation  on  the  traits,  thoughts,  and 
energies  of  bookisli  people.  Like  the  cease- 
less efforts  of  Sisyphus,  are  the  pursuits  of 
the  literati,  treading  on  the  hcols  of  one 
another,  day  after  (lay,  tugging  Avith  un- 
remitting toil  at  one  unifunn  task  —  to  ob- 
tain notoriety,  to  overcome  comiMitition,  and 
having  met  with  sonic  success,  to  main- 
tain a  position  at  any  cost" 

It  was  in  Lady  Blcs?ington*s  time 
that  tlie  epidemic  of  illustrated  annuals 
broke  out  in  England,  which  raged 
with  considerable  llimainess  and  plati- 
tude  for  about  twenty  years.  Her 
ladyship  of  course  became  an  editress ; 
for,  as  her  biographer  asserts,  with 
laudable  candour,  ''she  had  a  great 
facility  for  versification,  and  her  verso 
was  quite  equal  to  the  ordinary  run  of 
bouts  rfiynu'cs.'* 

Besides,  a  titled  editress  was  indis- 
iHsnsable  as  nurse  to  the  small  literary 
buds  of  fashion  that  lisped  their  pretty 
twaddle  in  gUded  annuals,  while  the 
lady  herself  loved  celebrities  and  dis- 
phiy;  and— 

"This  occupation  brought  her  into  con- 
tact with  almost  every  literary  man  of  emi- 
nence in  the  kingdom,  or  of  any  Aireign 
country  who  visited  England.  But  it  also 
involved  an  enormous  expense,  far  beyond 
anv  amount  of  remuneration  derived  from 
editing  the  works.  It  made  a  necessity  for 
entertaining  continually  iK>rsons  to  whom 
she  looked  for  contributions,  or  from  whom 
she  had  received  assistance.  It  involved 
her,  moreover,  in  all  the  drudgery  of  author- 
ship, in  nil  the  turmoil  of  C4inti:ntion  with 
publisher.^,  comnuniicution  with  arti»ts,  and 
never-ending  corrusjiondenco  with  contii- 
butors.  In  a  word,  it  made  her  life  miser- 
able." 

The  whole  system  of  the  annuals 
was,  in  fact,  a  speculation  ba«ed  upon 
personal  vanity.  Court  beauties  mid 
their  pictures  engraved  with  (as  Dick- 
ens  describes)  tho  traditional  back- 


ground of  flower-pots ;  and  then  yerses 
were  ordered  by  the  editor  to  suit 
these  {)ort raits.  When  the  mothers  of 
the  nobility  were  exhaustfHly  the  an- 
nualists  turned  to  the  children  of  the 
nobility,  whose  portraits  came  out  with 
impossible  eyes  and  hair,  white  frocks, 
the  flower-pot,  and  a  dog.  For  them 
verses  were  in  like  manner  ordered ; 
and  of  course  the  sale  was  unprece- 
dented. Thus,  we  find  Lady  Blessing- 
ton  petitioning  a  contributor,  and 
really  a  man  of  genius,  though  he 
had  caught  the  epidemic,  Dr.  William 
Beat  tic,  for  "tliree  or  four  stanzas  for 
the  work  named  '  Buds  and  Blossoms^' 
to  contain  the  portraits  of  all  the 
children  of  the  nobility— the  children 
for  the  illustration  are  the  three  sons 
of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  an  aL 
lusion  to  the  family  would  add  interest 
to  the  subject." 

To  the  same  poet,  too  yielding,  per- 
haps, not  to  be  made  the  prey  of  these 
infantile  bores,  she  writes  again  with 
lamentable  pertinacity  :— 

"  Will  you  write  me  a  pago  of  vcrae  for 
the  portrait  of  Miss  Forrester;  the  yonng 
lady  is  seated  with  a  little  dog  on  her  lapi, 
which  she  looks  at  rather  pensively ;  she  is 
fair,  with  light  hair,  and  is  iu  mourning." 

During  the  palmy  days  of  tho  pen- 
sive annuals,  Lady'^Blessington  made 
about  £2,000  a-year  by  them  ;  for 
they  had  this  advantage  to  editors, 
that  contributors  were  seldom  paid  ez^ 
ccpt  where  a  great  name  was  sought 
for,  at  any  price,  to  look  impressive  in 
the  index.  Thomas  Moore  was  oflRaed 
£600  for  one-hundred-and-twenty  linear 
in  either  prose  or  poetrj',  for  •*  The 
Keepsiike,"  which  he  declined.  But 
at  len<vtli  *'  the  public  were  surfeited 
with  illustrated  annuals.  The  perpe- 
tual glorification  even  of  beauty  CNI- 
came  a  bore;  the  periodical  poeans, 
sunor  in  honour  of  the  children  of  the 
nobility  ceased  to  bo  amusing.  Lords 
and  hulies  ready  to  write  on  any  sub- 
ject, and  fashionable  editors  and  edL 
tresses,  there  was  no  dearth  of;  but 
readers  were  not  to  be  had  for  love  or 
money."  A  failure  in  Lady  Blessing- 
ton's  income  was  the  result.  Besides^ 
of  late  years  it  was  with  difficulty  she 
could  And  a  publisher  for  her  noveli. 
They  would  not  sell ;  yet  she  continned 
to  write  them,  for  it  kept  up  the  ex- 
citement of  her  life,  and  friends  still 
praised— how   falsely  and  abraidllf 
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it  is  painful  to  read,  for  the  pake  of 
literary  and  critical  honour  and  vera- 
city. Had  she  no  friends,  who,  when 
they  saw  her  with  all  these  irons  in  the 
fire,  about  new  novels  and  the  like,  for 
making  money,  would  boldly  say,  as 
did  Dr.  Johnson  on  a  similar  occasion, 
*'  Madam, — Put  your  novels  with  your 
irons."  On  the  contrary,  they  write 
thus  to  the  poor  blinded  one — "  You 
have  all  the  tact,  truth,  and  grace  of  De 
StaeV*  And  concerning  another  no- 
vel, whose  name  is  not  even  worth  re- 
membering now,  "It  reminds  me 
greatly  of  GodwirCs  writings."  Again, 
**Your  style  is  peculiarly  fluent  and 
original ;  I  do  not  remember  any  spe- 
cimen of  *  The  Rambler'  equal  to  it." 
This  is  only  equalled  by  Lady  Blessing, 
ton  telling  some  poet,  never  heard  of 
since,  who  had  sent  her  a  poem  of  his 
for  her  perusal,  that  it  was  "  beyond 
anything  in  Shakspeare  1" 

When  annuals  and  publishers  had 
all  failed,  her  ladyship  turned  her  at- 
tention to  newspapers.  Her  last  novel. 
** Country  Quarters,"  appeared  in  one. 
And  she  accepted  an  engagement  from 
the  Daily  News,  at  the  rate  of 
£400  a-year,  for  contributing  Exclu- 
sive Intelligence,  or  Gossiping  News 
from  High  Quarters ;  but  she  thought 
her  services  worth  £800  a-year,  and 
gave  up  the  engagement  after  six 
months.  Still  her  writings,  such  as 
they  were,  brought  her  an  average  in- 
come of  about  £1,000  a-year ;  while 
Southey,  with  all  his  great  wisdom, 
great  learning,  and  undoubted  ability, 
was,  at  the  same  time,  only  making 
about  two  or  three  hundred,  and  glad 
even  to  secure  that.  But  then,  four 
times  the  amount  of  Lady  Blessing- 
ton's  literary  gains  was  spent  in  keep- 
ing up  the  prestige  of  her  name  as  a 
literary  leader.  With  what  lavish 
magnificence  she  threw  open  Gore- 
House  for  the  entertainment  of  authors 
and  publishers,  contributors,  high- 
bred euloo:ists,  and  unscrupulous  lauda- 
tors I  All  who  could  write  or  help 
writers,  all  aspirants  or  conquerors  in 
the  lists  of  Fame,  found  themselves  in 
the  enchanted  palace  of  the  beautiful 
Arroida,  and  unable  to  resist  her 
spells. 

Meanwhile,  the  handsome  and  gifted 
Count  D'Orsay  added  not  a  little  to 
the  brilliancy  of  these  celebrated  re- 
ceptions. We  have  said  he  was  twelve 
years  younger  than  Lady  Blessington  ; 
A  many  by  all  accounts,  of  surprbmg 


wit,  and  beauty  of  appearance ;  so 
that  for  twenty  years  he  led  the  fashion, 
rather  laid  down  the  law,  in  London, 
in  dress,  manners,  and  conversation. 
In  fact,  as  a  French  periodical  ex- 
pressed it,  "  D'Orsay  taught  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy  how  to  converse.**  Be- 
yond this,  too,  he  was  a  gifted  artist. 
150  portraits,  executed  by  him,  of  the 
celebrities  of  Gore-House,  are  in  ex- 
istence, and  have  been  lithographed 
and  published  by  Mr.  Lane.  His  sta- 
tuettes and  busts  excited  unmeasured 
praise  from  all  judges — from  the  cold, 
severe  Wellington,  as  well  as  the  spiri- 
tual Lamartine.  Haydon  the  painter, 
with  one  of  his  vivid  picturesaue 
touches,  thus  describes  him  in  his 
"  Diary  "  :  —  **  About  seven  D'Orsay 
called,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  long. 
He  was  much  improved,  and  looking 
'  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of 
form ;'  really  a  complete  Adonis,  not 
made  up  at  all.  He  made  some  capi- 
tal  remarks,  all  of  which  must  be  at- 
tended to.  They  were  sound  impres- 
sions, and  grand.  He  bounded  into 
his  cab  like  a  young  Apollo  with  a 
fiery  Pegasus.  I  looked  after  him. 
I  like  to  see  such  specimens."  Again, 
another  entry — "  D'Orsay  called,  and 
pointed  out  several  things  to  correct 
jn  the  horse  (the  Duke's  Waterloo 
charger),  verifying  Lord  Fitzroy's  cri- 
ticism. I  did  them  ;  and  he  took  up 
my  brush  in  his  dandy  gloves,  which 
made  my  heart  ache,  and  lowered  the 
hind  quarters  by  bringing  over  a  bit  of 
the  sky.  Such  a  dress  —  white  great 
coat,  blue  satin  cravat,  hair  oiled  and 
curling,  hat  of  the  primest  curve  and 
purest  water,  gloves  scented  with  eau- 
de-Cologne,  or  eau-de- jasmine,  prim- 
rose in  tint,  skin  in  tightness.  In  this 
prime  of  dandyism,  he  took  up  a  nasty, 
oily,  dirty  hogtool,  and  immortalised 
Copenhagen  by  touching  the  sky." 

W^e  have  mentioned  the  strange  cir- 
cumstances of  his  marriage,  and  how 
he  had  separated  himself  from  his 
young  wife,  and  taken  up  his  abode 
entirely  at  Gore-House.  A  life  of  li- 
terature and  magnificence,  of  artistic 
employment  and  thoughtless  expendi- 
ture, seemed  to  suit  his  Athenian  na- 
ture. Tradespeople  gave  him  unli- 
mited credit,  for  his  taste  in  dress  was 
so  perfect,  that  whatever  he  wore  be- 
came the  fashion,  and  they  felt  suffi- 
ciently compensated  by  being  allowed 
to  have  the  honour  of  announcing  that 
he  employed  them. 
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But  how  strangely  aro  the  cxtrcuies 
of  Focicty  connected  I  Ik'causo  tho 
fields  are  lying  black  round  an  Irish 
cabiu>  the  great  London  world  of  life 
and  light  is  thrown  into  terror  and 
dismay  I 

The  potato  blisiht  fell  upon  Gore- 
IIousc.  Irish  rents  were  not  f>Hi<l ; 
and  iis80on  as  the  suspicion  of  inability 
to  meet  demands  gotabroiid,  (K'tnands 
poured  in.  Then*,  wure  no  in<'ans  of 
meeting  them.  Lady  Jiiftf>in^ ton's 
expenditui"e  had  lung  been  more  than 
double  her  receipts.  Clonfusi«!ii  an<l 
di.iinay  came  gathiri-ing  daikly  over 
the  magnificence. 

The  Ijidy's  diamomls  are  pledged 
to  meet  the  most  uig(.*nt  claims.  But 
bills  are  like  the  fro-isof  Kgyi)t,  inier- 
miuable  and  obtrusive.  They  cauie  up 
into  IMiaraoh's  chamber.  4:300  for 
Count  iJOi-say's  bof)t.s;  i:4,(l()0  for 
India  shawU'.  silks  and  laces  for  my 
huly.  Day  by  <lay  payuu>nt  was 
evaded.  Then  exccuiious  wi-i-e  tiireat- 
ened  ;  and  so,  while  rank  and  genius 
were  glittering  in  the  snionsy  bailiils 
were  watching  at  the  ludl-door.  For 
two  years  it  was  thus;  the  hall-door 
never  opened  but  with  ])re('autious. 
For  two  years  the  brilliant  DOrsay 
could  oniv  venture  out  on  iSundavslbr 
fear  of  arrest. 

At  length,  a  bMilill*  got  entrance  in 
disguise.  Th<?  lady  sees  that  idi  is 
over,  and  sends  a  (piick  message  to  the 
Couut's  r(U)m  ihat  iieiias  not  amiuute 
to  lose.  80  lu-  escapes  by  a  buck  door, 
with  a  single  valet  and  a  portmanteau, 
and  llies  1l\)Y  ri'iu^^e  to  France — never 
to  behold  Lngiaml  nuuv  —  leaving 
debts  behind  him  to  the  amount  of  a 
hundn  (1  ihousand  poun<ls. 

Thus  ended  the  ma(!niii<*ent  Lon. 
don  caR'er  of  Count  D'Oi-say — the 
man  who  had  revuhitiouised  ijoudoii 
hociety,  and  maile  the  Kn^liMi  aristo- 
cracy, for  twenty  years,  his  servile 
iuiitators. 

A  fortnight  after  his  flight,  L:idy 
Blessing! on,  with  her  nieces,  also 
quitted  Londt)n,  never  more  to  return 
either,  and  followed  the  Count  lu 
l*aris,  leaving  her  entire  properly  at 
the  merey  of  her  ereditois. 

The  sal(^  then  connneneed  at  (ioi"e- 
llouse.  '1  he  librai  v  ol '6000  voUunes, 
the  magnificent  si>ecimcus  of  the  line 
arts,  the  costlv  ornaments  of  tin  se  ce- 
icbrated  .w/f///^,  were  all  sold.  Uv  tho 
express  command  of  J^ady  Blessington, 
nothing  was  reserved  Irom  the  credi.      Wilberforcc»   who    records    how    ha 


tors,  cxcq)t  her  own  picture  hj  Cluu 
Ion.  The  sale  realised  aboTe  £  1 3,000* 
out  of  which  eleven  pounds  baUnce* 
after  paying  tho  debts,  was  handed 
over  to  I^dy  Bless! ngton.  Twenty 
thousand  persons  visited  tho  house 
])revious  to  the  auction ;  and  of  all 
these,  but  one  is  recorded  as  having 
shewn  any  visible  emotion  at  the 
wreck  of  a  pros])crity  in  which  most  of 
them  had  shared.  Who,  think  you  ? 
'Jhnckerav,  the  caustic  satirist  of 
women,  the  harsh  denouncer  of  tliar 
follies,  the  author  whose  name,  above 
all  others,  is  hateful  to  the  sex  ;  whoso 
theory  of  woman  is  expressed  with 
bitter  ironv  in  one  fonuula :  all  clever 
women  are  wi<-ked,  and  all  good  women 
are  fools ;  ami  yet  this  man,  with  the 
ol)Ii((ue  vision  that  sees  only  distor* 
tions  of  humaniiy,  nmst  have  felt  that 
some  beaut ifid  ipiality,  some  gentle- 
ness, kindness,  generosity,  or  tender- 
ness, existi-d  in  tlie  heart  that  had  once 
vivilied  that  desolate  magnificence;  for 
he  wept ;  and  onu  thinks  better  of 
Tdr.  Thaekerav  for  those  tears. 

Dr.  Madden  hapi)ened  to  be  present 
nt  the  Fale,  and  thus  describes  this 
tragedy  of  fashion  :— 

^'  Tlierc  was  a  Inr^e  assemblage  of  peopU 
of  rank,  livery  room  was  thronged ;  the 
well-known  librarii-- saloon,  hi  which  tlie 
coHi:trmzwucs  look  place,  was  crowded,  bat 
iioi  wiih  ^UL'frts.  llio  arm-chair,  in  which 
tiio  laily  of  the  mansion  was  wout  to  lit, 
was  (KTiipicd  by  a  btout,  coarse  gentleman 
of  the  .le-.vidh  ])crsua>ion«  buaily  (;Ugii;;etl  ia 
<-x:iniiiiiii>^  n  m:irble  hand  extended  on  a 
liook,  tlie  lin;;erH  of  which  were  modelled 
from  a  i'a>t  of  those  of  tho  ah^nt  mistreM 
ot'  tlio  rjitabllhhnu  nt.  People,  oa  they  passed 
Ihronf^h  thu  room,  {wkdl  tlie  furnknrey 
]uil!ei  about  tlic  precious  objects  of  art  and 
onianients  of  vaiiou»  kinds  tlint  lay  on  the 
table,  aiitl  some  m.-ide  JcaIs  nnU^ ribald  jokes 
on  ihe  }iccne  tlay  witnessed.  In  another 
a{>artincnt,  where  tlie  pictures  were  being 
H»l(l,  portraits  by  Lawrtiice,  sketches  by 
Liin<l^'er  iuxl  M:i(-lis<>,  iinmmcruble  likenesses 
of  L'lily  Illi>s>in;;t(»n,  by  various  artists; 
se\er.'il  of  the  Count  D'Orsay,  representing 
him  driving,  lidin^  out  on  honcback,  sport- 
in^,  and  at  work,  in  his  studio;  his  own 
<'ollic(i<in  of  portraits  of  all  the  frequeuten 
of  (iore-lIouNi',  in  quick  succession,  wera 
i-niu;;lit  to  tlif  Iiaminer.  It  was  the  most 
signal  ruin  of  an  establishment  of  a  peiaoa 
of  lii^Ii  rank  I  Iiad  ever  witnessed." 

Gore-IIou!*e  itself  had  also  a  des- 
tiny:  tint  J  It  belonged  to.  the  sreat 
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*^  repeated  the  119th  Psalm  there  in 
great  comfort  ;*'  then  Lady  Blessing, 
ton  became  the  proprietor,  upon  which 
James  Smith  wrote— 

**  Th«  chains  f^om  which  he  fteed  the  Blacks 
She  rlrets  on  the  Whites ;" 

from  her  hands  it  passed  to  those  of 
the  renowned  Soyer.  •*  The  culinary 
replaced  the  literary,"  and  so  for  ever 
after,  Gore-House  will  be  associated 
with  social  freedom,  mental  light,  and 
corporeal  regeneration. 

Lady  Blcssiiigton  quitted  London 
in  April,  1849.  The  whole  fabric  of 
her  greatness  had  crumbled  in  the 
dust.  At  sixty  years  of  age,  she  found 
herself  a  fugitive  in  Paris  —  youth, 
beauty,  wealth,  prestige,  magnificence, 
all  gone.  Nothing  remained  to  her 
but  her  energetic  intellect.  By  this 
she  strove  to  build  up  another  future. 
Already  she  planned  new  works  of  li- 
terature, and  new  modes  of  life.  A 
biography  of  remarkable  women  was 
to  issue  from  her  pen,  and  she  was  to 
spare  no  pains  in  reading  up  for  it. 
She  took  a  new  resilience,  and  furnish- 
ed it  with  all  that  elegance  of  luxury 
and  oriental  brilliancy  of  decoration 
which  she  could  not  help  evidencing. 
The  taste  was  instinctive  to  her — part 
of  her  nature.  The  spirit  of  her  youth 
seemed  to  come  back  to  brave  the  de- 
solation of  her  age,  but  the  heart  was 
silently  breaking  the  while  ;  what 
wonder  if  it  were  so  ?  On  the  3rd  of 
June,  just  seven  weeks  after  the  flight 
from  her  London  home,  she  removed 
to  her  new  residitnce  in  Paris,  from 
the  hotel  where  she  had  been  located, 
her  health  and  spirits  apparently  good, 
even  better  than  usual.  But  that 
morning  she  had  already  entered  the 
dark  shadow  of  death,  although  those 
around  her  saw  it  not.  Pomp  and 
pleasure,  praise  and  fauie,  and  all  the 
lights  of  life  were  going  out,  one  by 
one,  and  God  alone  is  by  her  in  the 
last  darkness.  That  night  she  died,  not 
without  some  sutlerinwr,  but  yet  appa- 
rently unconscious  that  the  tiat  of  her 
doom  had  gone  forth .  No  priest  knelt 
by  her  bedside,  no  prayer  seems  to 
have  been  uttered.  Her  lust  words 
were,  "  Quelle  heure  est  ilf'  and  then 
she  passed  calmly  into  eternity.  The 
last  hour  of  the  clock  of  time  had  tolled 
for  her. 


She  was  buried  at  St.  Germain. 
Her  mausoleum  was  designed  by 
Count  D'Orsay,  and  her  epitaph  writ- 
ten by  Barry  Cornwall  and  Walter 
Savage  Landor ;  while  Irish  ivy, 
brought  for  the  purpose  from  her  na- 
tive village,  was  planted  round  her 
grave.  The  story  of  her  life  seemed 
thus  symbolised  by  her  tomb. 

Count  D'Orsay's  grief  at  her  death 
is  described  as  almost  frantic ;  besides, 
he  experienced  most  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, it  is  said,  at  the  cold  reception 
given  him  by  Louis  Napoleon,  of  whom 
both  he  and  Lady  Blessington  had 
once  been  the  friends  and  benefactors. 

Once,  indeed,  they  had  been  invited 
to  dine  at  the  Elysee ;  but,  for  eigh- 
teen months  previous  to  the  Count's 
death,  the  Emperor  took  no  notice  of 
him  whatever. 

Thus,  without  fortune,  without 
friends,  and  deprived  of  her  who  had 
been  his  companion  for  twenty  years. 
Count  D'Orsay  naturally  fell  into  me- 
lancholy, then  into  bad  health ;  and 
finally,  about  three  years  after  Lady 
Blessington's  death,  he  died,  and  was 
laid  in  the  same  tomb,  in  the  stone 
sarcophagus  which  he  had  ordered  to 
be  placed  there  for  himself  at  the  time 
of  her  interment.  Five  months  after 
his  death  the  Countess  D'Orsay  mar- 
ried a  second  time.* 

Count  D'Orsay  had  many  gifts, 
yet,  withal,  he  can  never  stand  before 
the  mind  as  a  character  that  interests. 
A  life  of  vanities  and  fopperies,  of 
egoism  and  weakness,  though  passed 
amidst  the  beauties  of  art  and  the 
excitement  of  literary  society,  was  still 
a  life  without  divinity;  and  we  turn, 
with  feelings  stronger  even  than  dis- 
a])proval,  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
marriage,  and  the  neglect  ot'  the  young 
wite,  while  at  the  t>ame  time  he 
squandered  her  patrimony.  When 
friendless  and  fallen,  we  feel,  not 
sorrow,  but  a  sort  of  gladness  that 
retribution  was  exacted;  and  then 
only  when  he  is  weak  and  sufliering, 
wounded  and  broken  in  spirit,  does 
the  man  attain  any  dignity  in  our  eyes. 
Sutlering  seems  to  purify  and  ennoble 
all  natures  ;  for  we  recognise  it  as  the 
shadow  of  God's  presence  upon  u 
human  life.  But  one  has  true  pity  for 
the  sunny  heart  darkened  into  error 
by   the   force  of  circumstances,    and 


*  The  Honoarable  Spencer  Gowper,  brother  to  Lady  Jocelyo. 
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the  barsh  will  of  those  who  ruled  its 
fate.  The  biography  of  a  woman  is 
always  sad  —  a  war  between  feeling 
and  destiny — but  that  of  a  gifted 
woman  especially  so ;  for  high  intellect 
and  vivid  passions  are  hard  to  rule, 
and  tame,  and  funnalise :  and  such 
exceptional  natures  seem  to  have  a 
singular  inaptitude  for  the  contracted 
sphere  within  which  society  places 
them. 

Even  in  the  limited  space  of  the 
current  half- century,  how  many,  if 
not  wretched,  at  least  unhappy  hearts 
and  blighted  lives  can  be  enumerated 
amongst  those  who  possessed  the  fatal 
gift  of  intellect.  Mrs.  Ilcmans;  the 
beautiful  and  most  richly  endowed 
Caroline  Norton;  I/ady  Lytton  Bul- 
wer,  who  seems  to  have  flung  down 
the  gauntlet  to  male  humanity  with 
helpless  rage ;  they  only  smile  at  her 
indignant  sense  of  wrong,  and  bid  her 
sufier  and  be  silent.  And  saddest  of 
all,  lies  **  L.  E.  L."  in  her  death.sleep 
on  that  fatal  foreign  shore;  but  wo 
cannot  think  beside  such  a  grave,  it  is 
enough  to  weep. 

All  these  lives  were  no  doubt  beauti- 
ful in  their  aurora  light;  but  the 
moment  they  rose  in  mental  power 
above  the  proscribed  level  of  their 
sex,  the  lightning  struck  them. 

Lady  Biessington  was  not  exempt 
from  this  apparent  law  of  Provi<lence ; 
her  own  testimony  of  herselt'is,  "1  have 
drank  the  cup  of  bitterness  to  the  very 
dregs. "  The  great  fault  of  her  character 
seemed  to  be  an  incapacity  for  pro- 
found thought  on  any  subject.  Sho 
lived  on  passionately  from  day  to  day- 
excitement  the  very  vital  breath  of 
her  exist(>nce  ;  never  caring  or  think, 
ing  whither  it  was  all  tending,  but 
purposing,  some  day  or  other,  when 
she  had  time,  to  think  seriously  about 
relidon — and  thus  it  was  till  the  end 
came.  There  is,  therefore,  no  tragedy 
in  her  lifej  no  deep  earnestness,  and 
therefore  no  despair.  If  sho  begins 
a  letter  with  a  few  melancholy  phnises, 
she  ends — "The  opera  is  charming; 
I  never  miss  a  night." 

Though  born  and  reared  a  Roman 
Catholic,  yet  she  talks  of  herself,  on 
one  occasion,  as  "  a  stern  Protestant," 
merelv  because  those  aroun<l  her  were 
SO ;  and  she  forgot,  for  the  moment, 
exactly  what  she  believed.  Another 
time,  with  the  same  comprehensive 
sympathy,  sho  sneaks  of  her  **  proud 
feelings  as  an  LngliBhwoman,"  quite 


oblivious  of  Tippcrary  and  the  mur- 
dered Sheehys  ;  though,  when  writing 
to  Dr. Madden,  her  love  for  "her  poor 
country ''  is  ardently  expressed  —  and 
this,  not  from  the  falsehood,  but  tho 
levity  of  her  nature ;  for,  being  herself 
incapable  of  deep  fanatic  feeling  on 
any  subject,  she  unconsciously,  or  good- 
naturedly,  from  a  wish  to  please,  echoed 
the  sentiments  of  those  more  earnest 
souls  with  whom  sho  came  in  contact. 
Therefore  we  seek  in  vain  in  her  writ- 
ings for  any  revelations  of  the  inner 
world,  wrought  out  of  earues:,  patient 
reflection  on  the  mystery  and  the 
sacred  ends  of  life.  No  spirit- voice 
chanted  to  her,  as  it  has  done  to 
higher  natures:— 

*'  Each  word  we  speak  has  infinite  effects ; 
Each  soul  we  pass  must  go  to  heaven  or  hell- 
God  !  fi^ht  we  not  within  a  cursed  world ; 
And  this,  our  one  chance  through  eternity? 
Be  earnest,  earnest,  earnest:  mad,  if  tboa 

wilt ; 
Do  what  thou  dost  as  if  the  stake  were 

heaven, 
And  it  thy  last  deed,  ere  the  judgment  day.^ 

Yet  every  life,  however  weak,  has  some- 
thing in  it  which  may  teach,  either 
as  a  warning  or  a  model.  It  is  only 
in  the  lives  of  others,  not  in  our  own> 
that  we  can  study  human  life  as  a 
whole  —  our  own  life  is  fragmentary. 
We  pass  blindfold  into  each  succes* 
sive  moment  with  trembling  volition, 
knowing  not  what  the  dictum  of  our 
decision  may  bring  forth.  Clear 
vision  comes  only  when  it  is  too  late* 
and  we  see  then  how  error  and  misery 
came  of  egoism  and  blind  passion. 
But  in  bio^nhy,  if  uttered  truly,  we 
trace  clearly  the  inseparable  connexion 
between  weakness  and  sufiering,  error 
and  punishment,  sin  and  remorse; 
and  we  start  back  warned  from  the 
same  fatal  path.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  records  of  couraco  will 
strengthen,  and  earnestness  inspire^ 
long  ai\er  the  heroes  or  martyrs  nave 
been  laid  low  in  their  graves.  And 
thus  it  is  that  the  hands  of  the  dead 
guide  us  best  through  the  future. 

We  have  spoken  of  tho  corres- 
pondence of  Lady  Biessington  as  full 
of  interest,  and  to  this  wo  turn  will- 
ingly ;  for  though  she  herself  did  not 
contribute  much  to  it  either  of  wit  or 
learning,  yet  she  elicited  both,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  from  those  who 
came  within  her  influence;  and  we 
can  estimate  the  power  she  exercised 
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over  her  age  by  the  number  of 
celebrated  men  who  felt  proud  lo  be 
ranked  amongst  her  correspondents. 

A  woman,  truly,  is  the  genius  of 
epistolary  communication.  Men  al- 
ways write  better  to  a  woman  than  to 
their  own  sex.  No  doubt  they  con- 
jure up,  while  writing,  the  loving,  lis- 
tening face,  the  tender,  pardoning 
heart,  the  ready  tear  of  sympathy,  and 
passionate  confidences  of  heart  and 
brain  flow  rapidly  from  the  pen — con- 
fidences that  never  would  have  been 
revealed  to  spirits  made  of  sterner 
stuff. 

There  is  one  noticeable  characteris- 
tic of  Lady  Blessington's  own  letters, 
which  is,  the  entire  absence  of  literary 
egotism.  There  is  no  seeking  for  praise 
or  compliment  upon  her  own  works ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  treated  of 
slightly,  thrown  off  in  a  phrase  as 
things  of  no  value ;  while  whatever 
concerns  the  friend  she  may  be  writing 
to,  his  acts,  words,  works,  and  feel- 
ings, are  discusi^ed  with  the  most  ar- 
dent  and  apparently  genuine  interest. 

Always  she  has  some  pleasant  word 
of  praise  to  utter,  or  favourable  notice 
of  them  to  repeat,  which  had  come  to 
her  knowledge.  Besides  which,  we 
find  her  aiding  them  always  as  best 
she  could,  wiih  publishers  and  the 
public ;  getting  their  works  printed, 
often  correcting  the  proofs  herself,  and 
undertaking  to  write  favourable  re- 
views in  the  leading  journals.  No 
wonder  that  all  her  friends  loved  to 
hear  from  her,  and  to  cultivate  the 
correspondence  of  one  who  never  wrote 
but  to  please.  Landor,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  her,  says,  with  an  intensity 
of  appreciation,  one  cannot  help  feel- 
ing half  jealous  of  when  uttered  by 
such  a  man  : — **  With  your  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  what  is  rarer,  of  the 
human  heart,  the  man  is  glorified  who 
enjoys  your  approbation ;  what,  then, 
if  he  enjoys  your  friendship  1" 

What  articles  of  kind  flattery  and 
graceful  falsehood  she  must  have  pour- 
ed  from  her  pen  for  the  thousand 
literary  friends  who  all  wrote  books  or 
verses,  and  who  all  demanded  from  her 
praise-public  or  praite-private.  Every 
literary  journal,  probably,  could  bear 
evidence  of  this  amiable  mendacity  of 
friendship.  Vicomte  D'Arlingcourt, 
a  French  gentleman  who  travelled 
through  England  and  Ireland,  and 
who  assisted,  it  is  said,  at  the  corona- 
tion of  O'Connell  upon  Tara  of  the 
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Kings,  writes  to  her  ladyship  on  the 
publication  of  his  travels,  in  this 
strain : — 

"  I  long  to  hear  what  the  London  jour- 
nals say  about  it.  No  doubt  at  your  solici- 
tntion  thcv  will  accord  me  a  favourable  no- 
tice.  Let  some  rays  of  your  glory  fall  upon 
my  bumble  work  laid  at  your  feet,  aud  its 
success  will  be  brilliant,  and  its  author  will 
bless  you." 

Again : — 

"  Sweet  sister,  my  travels  will  soon  ap- 
pear ;  oh,  sustain  them,  protect  them  !  Let 
a  palm  leaf  from  your  coronal  fall  on  them 
as  a  talisman  of  protection.  There  is  no 
need  to  recommend  my  pecuniary  interests ; 
for  I  know  that  you  will  look  after  them 
also. 

"  Talk  of  my  book  !  Make  it  talked  of! 
patronised  by  you,  it  must  become  the  fa- 
shion. .  .  .  My  tutelary  angel,  a  thou- 
sand thanks  for  your  charmmg  article  in  the 
Court  Journal,  Continue  to  help  my  book, 
sweet  sister ;  sustain  its  steps  upon  a  foreign 
soil." 

As  we  have  said,  the  correspondence 
includes  everv  memorable  name  in 
English  literature,  from  the  dead  Lord 
Byron  to  the  living  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  that  noblest  of  literary  vete- 
rans, the  last  of  a  Titan  race,  who  still 
retains  the  energy  and  force  of  youth, 
with  the  matured  wisdom  of  an  eighty 
years'  life,  and  who  stands,  like  Mont 
Blanc,  among  his  present  youthful 
cotemporaries,  in  grand  and  unap- 
proachable majesty.  His  letters  alone, 
full  of  originality  and  deep  thought, 
are  worth  the  whole  of  Moore's  pub- 
lished correspondence  put  together. 
What  wisdom,  beauty,  poetry,  and 
sublimity  in  his  "Conversations,"  a 
work  that  will  be  immortal  in  our  lite, 
rature !  Lady  Blessington  tells  him  in 
one  of  her  letters  how  he  is  praised, 
and  he  answers  scornfully,  yet  feel- 
ingly :— 

**  I  did  not  believe  such  kind  thuigs  would 
be  said  of  me  for  a  century  to  come.  Per- 
haps, before  we  meet,  even  fashionable  per- 
sons will  pronounce  my  name  without  an 
apology,  and  I  may  be  patted  on  the  head 
by  dandies,  with  all  the  gloss  on  their  coats, 
and  unfrayed  .straps  to  their  trousers. 

"It  occurs  to  me  that  authors  are  begin- 
ning to  think  it  an  honest  thing  to  pay  their 
debts ;  and  that  they  are  debtors  to  all  by 
whose  labour  and  charges  the  fields  of  litera- 
ture have  been  cleared  and  sown.  We  have 
been  a  rascally  gang  hitherto.    Few  writers 
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have  said  all  the  pood  they  thought  of  uthrrs, 
an<l  A'wer  have  conccaKd  i\w  ill.  Thvy 
jirai.-e  tlicir  fii  nds,  l-ev.jnso  tli' ir  fii-n(K  it 
may  he  lj()|M-d,  will  pratM?  tlu-iu.  As  thi.iw 
proponsities  s<Oin  iiiscj-arahli'  from  tin*  liti-- 
rarv  chaiartor,  I  havo  alwavs  kt'pt  ulonf 
fn-in  authors  w!u*ro  1  cduM. 

"«VoM///<'y  stamls  croi-t.  and  ptands  nhni<». 
I  love  him  no  h'>3  for  his  inti';!:rity  than  his 
pciiius.  No  man,  in  our  da>s,  h:^s  done  a 
twentittli  part  for  the  glory  oi  lituaturv.-." 

Of  ColciidLjc  he  says  : — 

*'  'llip  ('pium-o:trr  oaMs  f'olrriduo  the 
larpost  and  niost  spacious  int«lh-ct,  tl.r  snh- 
tlcst  and  nio'«t  coinpnlu-niivp  ihat  ha«<  vtt 
♦•xisti-l  anicn^st  nun.  Inipl  ty  to  Sh  ik.-*- 
jTari' !  treason  to  Millon  !  I  ;;ivo  up  tho 
rest,  <-von  Hat'i'n.  Cntaiidv,  sinro  tliiMr  dnv, 
vo  have  son  nothin;^  at  idl  roniparalih' to 
Iiiin.  Ih-roM  and  Soott  uiro  but  as^rnn- 
flints  to  a  granite  nioimtain.  Wordswoilh 
has  one  ani^K*  (if  rosi-mhlancc ;  South.y  has 
written  njon-,  and  all  w»'ll,  and  nnirh  a<lnii- 
rahly.  ToMit  has  Kihl  ^rand  thinj^s  alwmt 
me:  hut  I  .--it  upon  the  earth  with  ujy  htvls 
under  me,  looking:;  up  devoutly  to  this  la.-t 
glorious  ase<'n>.ion.  Nevr r  a>k  me  ah«»ut  the 
rrst.  If  vou  do,  1  >hall  onlv  an>wi-r  in  the  crits 
that  vou  arc  likilv  ti>  ht-ar  at  this  momuit 
fronj  your  wiiidow  —  Ground  i\y!  ground 
i\'}' !  ground  ivy !" 

OnowouMlikoto(|iiotL*ovorylin«»that 
Laiidor  has  written,  hut  as  tliat  is  im. 
possihlc,  wi'  niii>l  roiitfiit  ourselves  with 
pliickiiiLr  and  srltiiif;  <1i)Wti  ji  ^{vwy 
thi)nt:Ii(  Iktc  nixl  th<T(> ;  aiMl  n  fcr  ilui 
roadiT  to  ihc  c<)rrtsfi(»in!i*iici'  it.^^'-l', 
wluTt'  hi-  may  wandor  in  a  wihicrrt-..-  of 
thou^lht  which  wc  nmst  leave  nnc.x- 
I)luix*il : — 

**  l>o  not  he  aUiTrv  with  lUt-  f-T  n>v  .-in  •«••• 

•       •  • 

ritv  as*  ri'L'.inls  iJvrnn.  The  h'  .-oui  iT  livii>n 
lUMT  could  h<ild  tlic  urn  iu  A^hirh  tin-  nni-'e 
of  Tra^'dy  cmh.ihns  thr  diad  Tl.rrc  haxo 
lii'cn  four  ma;;ic  y^W-i  in  thr  world.  Wi- 
await  the  lillh  monjri'kv,  and  like  ti.t-  .h'«<( 
with  the  ^h."*iih,  wi*  rhall  not  U*  awiiri;  of 
it  till  it  eoiMO'*."  • 

**Tlu' Itl.ino,  exclusive  of  its  enNtk-s  and 
Icp-mis,  will  hear  no  a>m])ari!«on  with  tho 
].ake  ofComo.  Jt  waitts  maji^tii*  trees,  it 
wants  Iluli.in  hkiis,  it  waiits  idlt-Mi-.-'^  iiuil 
n'pose.  Thi!  two  nmst  heavt-nlv  of  hi-iiveiilv 
things,  the  mo^t  ilhl^ory  i  f  iliu:>ions^ 

"•  Mo*t  tl;in.>  on:  rial  to  mr.  ix.ijt  rin'.itLii."' 

"1  dit(-t  till'  I'haiiH-trr  <f  I{ou--(  an,  I  ut 
I  ramii-t  n.-'-t  his  rli  rp  enrr>.  Ih*  h:i  1  n«»ri» 
i  f  it,  and  ti  >\  tiau  unv  man.  1  ■•  iiii-Mlu'- 
iio'was  a  ••<utra(t«d  ln-ait.  i>ndiv<'n  A!il- 
tiin's  wa.s  vitiatCKi  by  the  KKiiirntNi  of  the(>Iu- 


*'  I  have  this  imtnnt   sent  your  note  t) 

poor .     It  has  made  him  very  ill.     lie 

is  abor.t  to  pullNh  a  drama  on  the  Delu^ 
on  whirh  h«r  tells  nu*  he  has  beeiien{;apd 
fir  t\v,";ty  yi-ars.  You  cannot  Im»  }<nrpri:4e<l 
that  l'»»  is  ^;ricviiusly  ancl  hopcks^Iy  afllicteii, 
haviuic  had  wati.r  on  his  hr.iin  so  loui;.** 

"  1  find  that  Coleridge  has  lost  the  henc- 
ficrnt  frii  iiil  at  wlio>i'  houM.'  he  liveil.  Geurj^o 
IV.,  the  viii'>t  wrt'tth  iu  Em  hum*,  gav«  him 
£l(ic)  a-yrar.  Knoui{h,  iu  I/Oudon,  to  buy 
thn-i.-  tuniii)s  and  hali  an  ej^  a  day.  Tii>>M?i 
nu'U  >!iri'v  wen*  tin*  most  dexterous  of 
e<iurliors  v%htj  resolved  to  show  William  th.it 
his  hri>(hrr  was  not  the  vilt>!«t,  by  d.-iAhin^ 
tiit>  half  (';:i;  and  thri'u  turnips  fn)m  tho 
plate  «)f  Coleridii^e.  No  su.-h  action  as  this  is 
nvord  d  <»f  our  ad  mi  i  list  ration  iu  the  rritinh 
nimals." 

"The  author  of  the  *  Arabian  Ni;;litd' 
WAS  the  ^Tiatc^t  Inrnfactor  the  I'^t  cvur 
had,  ut-t  excepting  Mahomet.  How  many 
hours  of  pun>  happincos  lisis  he  bestuw«  d  on 
sixand-twi'Uty  millions  of  hearcr.«.  All  the 
springs  of  the  desi-rt  have  less  nfrc'hod  the 
Arabs  than  tho.'H*  delightful  tales,  and  tlioy 
cast  their  ^ems  and  genii  over  our  benight^ 
anil  foggy  n'^ions  " 

"  I  am  sorrv  vou  sent  mv  *  Kxaminatiou  * 
by  a  private  hnncl.  1  nevir  in  my  life  sent 
fvcn  a  note  by  a  ])rivate  hand.  Nothing 
ath'cts  me  but  ]i:iin  and  disjippointmcnt. 
Ilaiiuah  More  savs,  *  Then*  are  no  evils  in 
the  world  liut  .^iu  and  biic*  They  fall  ui^i-ii 
m<'  v<  ry  un<  (pially.  I  nouM  give  a  giHMl 
fpiantity  of  bill-  for  a  trith-  of  sin,  and  yet 
my  philo^tiphy  woulil  induce  me  to  throw  it 
a>id  '■  No  man  evt-r  Ix-gan  mi  early  to  abo- 
li-'li  h"pis  and  wi-^io.^.  Happy  ho  who  ]« 
ri«..  Ivj-il  to  ujdk  \\\{\\  KpauruN  on  hU  right 
aul  ]-'.}. i'-ti-: us  on  his  lifi,  and  ti>  bhut  lii« 
cars  t »  cviTv  otln-r  voli-,-  akiug  tlh*  n»ad." 

*  •'  A'trr  a   viai    or  mm'   1  n-ceive  vour 

• 

*  lidniiii.Mim-i  s  «'f  llynin.*  Ncvi-r,  for  tlie 
liiv>'  of  (.ii>il,  ><-pd  anything  again  by  a 
Wil>huiaii.  1  njrau  anvihing  litvran*. 
l^'d  l).'s  brothi-r,  like  Lord  D.  himsi'if.  U 
A  vnv  L'iNid  man,  and  if  vou  hud  .sent  nic  a 
chcPM-  woukl  have  dolivcr  il  it  safelv  ill  due 

"  WluM  I  wasatOxfunl,  I  wrote  my  npj- 
iii<in«  u  th"ori;^in<irt!:en-li.jionof  thi'Uritida. 
ll  :i|  pi  arc  I  to  nic  that  Pythagoras,  wliu  iiot- 
tl<  i;  ih  Italy,  badingraiti  <1,  on  a  barbarous  and 
bliH<d-tliir>ty  n  li;:iou,  the  huniune doctrine 4»f 
the  Mctcmpsyi-hosi;*.  It  would  have  \t&:\\  vwil 
to  >sk\\ !)(» liut  nmider.  No  |  triple  ever  niiuded 
thi:*  liutrine:  but  he  frightened  the  savages 
bv  saving.  If  von  are  cruel  even  ti>  lieasta 
and  in-ects,  tin;  eruilly  will  fall  u|H>n  your- 
."Mlvr*  ;  you  shall  be  th«'  same.** 

"  raidori  nu:  smiliii;;  iit  yonr  exprOjiMon, 
ou't.'fl  to  t/n  ntii  vt  thr  tril.      This  i.«»  alwn%*8 

•  •  •  ■ 

said  aUiu:  tie  UianaLcnn  lit  of  Iieland. 
Ahis :  ti.e  r>«4  lit  tie  i  vil  I  ie^  decider  than 
the  ivi>!'e  t'f  ihe  larlh." 

*'  Ihe  snrfa if  Woidsworth's  mind — the 

|MM.*try — bus  a  good  deal  of  ^laplu  about  it, 
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and  will  bear  handling ;  but  the  inner,  the 
conversational  and  private,  haa  many  coarse, 
intractable,  dangling  tii reads,  fit  only  for  the 
flock- bed  equipage  of  grooms.  I  praised 
him  more  before  I  knew  more  of  him,  else 
I  never  should ;  and  I  might  have  been  un- 
just to  the  better  part,  had  I  remarked  the 
worse  sooner.  Thin  is  a  great  fault,  to  which 
we  are  all  liable,  from  an  erroneous  idea  of 
consistency." 

*'  Infinite  as  are  the  pains  I  take  in  com- 
posing  and  correcting  my  imaginary  con- 
versations, I  may  indulge  all  my  idleness  in 
regard  to  myself.  Infinite  pains  it  has  al- 
ways cost  me,  not  to  bring  together  the 
materials,  not  to  weave  the  tissue,  but  to 
make  the  folds  of  my  draperies  hang  becom- 
ingly. When  I  think  of  writing  on  any 
subject,  I  nl)stain  a  long  while  from  every 
kind  of  reading,  lest  the  theme  should  haunt 
mc,  and  some  of  the  ideas  take  the  liberty 
of  playing  with  mine.  I  do  not  wish  the 
children  of  my  brain  to  learn  the  tricks  of 
others." 

"  There  are  single  sentences  in  the  world 
fhx  out-valuing  three  or  four  hundred  au- 
thors, all  entire,  as  there  have  been  indivi- 
dual men  out-valuing  many  whole  nations. 
Washington,  for  instance,  and  Kosciusko,  and 
Hofer,  were  fairly  worth  all  the  other  men  of 
their  time." 

'*  I  feel  I  am  growing  old,  for  want  of 
somebody  to  tell  me  that  I  am  looking  as 
young  as  ever.  Charming  falsehood !  There 
is  a  vast  deal  ofvihU  air  in  loving  words, ^* 

*'  I  will  never  write  to  please  the  public, 
but  always  to  iu.<itruct  and  mend  it.  If 
Colbum  would  give  me  twenty  thousand 
pounds  to  write  a  taking  tiling,  I  would  not 
accept  it.** 

These  are  but  a  few  fragments  chip- 
ped off  a  great,  resplendent  mind  ;  yet 
we  can  judge  of  the  quality  by  the 
specimen.  Slost  true,  as  the  age  and 
posterity  will  affirm,  is  the  testimony 
ne  has  given  of  himself.  Landor  has 
never  written  a  line  that  does  not 
speak  to  the  spirit  of  man,  as  with  an 
angel's  voice,  bidding  him  come  up 
higher ;  thouoh  he  has  selected  pagan 
forms  to  be  tne  oracles  of  his  wisdom, 
and  shrined  his  genius  in  the  old  mar- 
ble eods  of  the  past. 

The  letters  of  Sir  Edward  Lytton 
Bulwer  and  those  of  Charles  Dickens 
overflow  with  humour,  and  radiant, 
playful  brilliancy,  though  the  contrast 
of  the  two  natures  is  manifested  in 
every  opinion  uttered.  Dickens  evi- 
dently looks  on  life  with  the  same  ear- 
.  nest  sadness  and  grave  humour  that 
characterise  his  works ;  while  the 
sparkling,  mocking  irony  of  Bulwer  is 
flung  recklessly  over  ever>- thing  ;  one 


true,  sad  feeling,  however,  pervades 
all  his  letters  —  **  Primavera  per  me 
non  ^  piu  mai  /"  (with  me  the  spring 
of  life  is  over).  The  contrast  of  the 
two  minds  is  strikingly  shown  in  their 
opinions  upon  Italy.  Bulwer  writes  :— 

"  I  freeze  in  the  desolate  dulness  of  Rome, 
with  its  prosing  antiquaries  and  insolent 
slaves.  In  Venice  I  found  mvself  on  board 
a  ship,  viz.,  in  prison,  with  the  chance  of 
being  drowned.  In  Florence  I  recognised  a 
bad  Cheltenham.  In  Naples  I,  for  the  first 
time,  find  my  dreams  of  Italy.  What  a 
climate,  and  what  a  sea !  I  should  be  in 
Paradise  but  for  the  mosquitoes ;  they  de- 
vour me  piecemeal ;  they  are  worse  than  a 
bod  conscience,  and  never  let  me  sleep  at 
night." 

Of  his  Italian  tour  Dickens  writes :— . 

*'  I  had  great  expectations  of  Venice,  bat 
they  fell  immeasurably  short  of  the  wonder- 
ful reality.  The  short  time  I  passed  there 
went  by  me  in  a  dream.  I  hardly  think  it 
possible  to  exaggerate  its  beauties.  A  thou- 
sand and  one  realisations  of  the  thousand 
and  one  nights  could  scarcely  captivate  and 
enchant  me  more  than  Venice.  .... 
Naples  disappointed  me  greatly.  If  I  had 
not  mud  I  had  dust,  and  though  I  had  sun 
I  still  had  the  Lazzaroni ;  and  they  are  so 
ragged,  so  dirty,  so  abject,  so  full  of  degra- 
dation, so  sunken  and  steeped  in  the  hope- 
lessness of  better  things,  that  they  would 
make  heaven  uncomfortable  if  they  ever  get 
there.  I  did  not  expect  to  see  a  handsome 
city,  but  I  did  expect  something  better  than 
that  long  dull  line  of  squalid  houses,  which 
stretches  from  the  Chiapa  to  the  Porto  Ca- 
puana  ;  and  while  I  was  quite  prepared  for 
a  miserable  populace,  I  had  some  dim  belief 
that  there  were  bright  rags  among  them,  and 
dancing  legs,  and  shining,  sun  browned 
faces ;  whereas  the  honest  truth  is,  that  con« 
nected  with  Naples  I  have  not  one  solitary 
recollection.  The  country  round  it  charmed 
me.  Who  can  forget  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  ?  As  to  Vesuvius,  it  burns  away  in 
my  thoughts,  beside  the  roaring  waters  of 
Niagara,  and  not  a  splash  of  the  water  ex* 
tinguishes  a  spark  of  the  fire ;  but  there  they 
go  ou,  tumbling  and  flaming  night  and  day, 
each  in  its  fullest  glory.'* 

If  Bulwer  was  not  satisfied  with 
Italy,  he  was  at  all  events  more  than 
pleased  with  Ireland,  and  writes  thus : 

"  I  have  been  enchanted  with  the  up- 
per Lake  of  Killamey,  and  a  place  called 
Glengarifl*;  and  I  think  that  I  never  sav/ 
a  country  which  nature  more  meant  to  be 
great     It  is  thoroughly  classical,  and  will 
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have  its  (lav  vet.     But  man  must  change 
first." 

In  one  of  Dickens*s  letters  we  have 
an  interesting  glimpse  of  his  own  state 
of  mind  while  composing  those  won- 
drous novels  that  enclinnt  the  world. 
He  writes  from  Milan  :— 

"  I  have  been  beset  in  many  ways ;  but  I 
8hut  mysi'lf  up  ft)r  one.  month,  close  and 
tifiht,  over  my  little  Christmas  hook,  *  The 
Chimes.*  All  my  artections  nnd  passions  got 
twined  and  knotted  up  in  it,  and  I  became 
as  hapffaitl  as  a  mitnlerer  lon^j;  before  I 
wrote  the  end.  When  I  had  done,  I  fled  to 
Venice,  to  n-gain  the  composure  I  had  lost." 

Again  J  two  years  later,  when  from 
the  ocean-depths  of  thought  a  new 
creation  is  about  to  rise,  he  writes: — 

"  Vague  thoughts  of  a  ne^v  book  are  rife 
within  me  just  now,  and  I  go  wanilcring 
about  at  night  into  the  fctrang<'st  jilacp-i, 
according  to  my  usual  propensity  at  ^uch  a 
time,  seeking  rest  and  fuiding  none." 

How  completely  tliis  description 
gives  one  the  idea  of  a  man  *'  pos- 
sessed," ^:pirit-d^iven — a  prophet  com- 
'' missioned  to  utter  the  life-giving  wonl 
to  men's  souls,  and  iii»dinir  no  rest  until 
he  uttered  it.  And  this  is  no  extrava- 
gant expression  of  the  mission  of  a 
great  writer — one  who,  like  J)ii'kens, 
i*eveals  to  the  worhl  how  boMUtil'iii  a 
thing  Humanity  may  be  made,  and 
descends  even  to  the  very  depths  of 
physi(.'al  wn'tehedness  to  show  ns  that 
God's  impress  of  divinity  on  man  is 
universal  and  eteruid.  No  writer, 
perhaps,  ever  softened  and  strength- 
ened, melted  and  warmed  human  na- 
ture with  such  omnipotent  power  as 
n^ickens.  He  can  give  courage  to  the 
soul  while  tears  rain  from  the  eyes, 
and  tbere  is  not  a  work  brouglit  ibrtli 
from  the  tossings,  and  heavings,  and 
unrest  of  that  mighty  heart  of  his,  that 
docs  not  fall  like  a  cascade  from  hea- 
ven upon  our  stony  age. 

Had  we  space,  we  might  continue 
stringing  epistolary  gems,  adin/inituinf 
from  tlie  lilessington  correspondence. 
There  are  letters  from  that  wonderful 
compound  of  jioetry  and  politics, 
D'Israeli,  in  which  aux  be  traced  evi- 
dence of  V>olh  these  tendencii'S,  along 
with  the  sarcastic  contempt  he  seems 
to  cherish  for  all  political  parties; 
and  eulogistic  letters  iVom  the  great 
WcUcsley,  and  fi  iendly  ones  from  the 


greater  WelUnirton — ono  of  whose  wife 
iximarks  touching  visits  of  ceremony  is 
worth  quoting.  He  writes :  "  There 
is  no  time  so  uselessly  employed  as  by 
a  visiter,  and  him  upon  whom  the  visit 
is  inllicted."  In  fact,  the  ceremonies 
of  Juggernaut  are  mild  to  the  sacrifices 
exacted  by  social  ceremonial.  There, 
the  body  only  is  killed  —  crushed,  and 
killed  at  once — but  in  the  meaningless 
morning  visit ings  of  ladies,  deliberate 
murder  and  patient  suicide  of  souls 
is  perpetrated  with  remorseless  punc- 
tuality. •*Time,"  says  Goethe,  "is 
a  great  curse  to  those  who  believe 
that  they  are  born  only  to  kill  it" 
AVhen  will  men  and  women  learn  the 
value  of  our  most  precious  heritago^- 
the  gohlen  sands  of  life. 

Sir  'NVilliam  Gell  and  Jekyll  are  the 
two  correspondents  who  pour  forth 
best  that  clever  gossip  in  the  French 
style  of  a  century  ago.  The  latter 
tells  anecdotes  pleasantly;  as  thus  — 
*'  We  had  at  the  bar  a  learned  person* 
whose  legs  and  arms  were  so  long  as 
to  ailbrd  liini  the  title  of  Frog  Morgan, 
In  the  course  of  an  argument,  he 
spoke  of  our  natural  enemies,  the 
French ;  and  Ersknio,  in  repl}',  com- 
])liiuented  him  on  an  expression  so 
personally  appropriate." 

**  A  toady  of  old  Lady  Cork,  whom 
she  half  maintains,  comphiined  to  me 
of  her  treatment.  '  I  have/  she  said, 
a  very  long  chin,  and  the  barbarous 
Countess  otU^i  shakes  me  by  it.*  It 
seemed  w  ithoiit  n*medy,  as  neither  the 
paroxysm  nor  the  chin  could  be  short- 
ened.'* 

Jekyll's  love  for  Ix}ndon  life  was  so 
great,  that  he  said.  If  ho  were  com- 
telled  to  live  in  the  countn*,  he  would 
lave  the  approach  to  his  house  paved 
like  the  stix'cts  of  London,  nnd  anacko 
ney  coach  to  drive  up  and  down  all 
dnv  long. 

An  act  of  kmdnoss  towards  the 
memory  of  **L.E.L."  gives  Dr.  Mad- 
den the  opportunity  to  introduce  a 
va!>t  deal  of  most  interesting  matter 
concerning  the  last  few,  fatal  months 
of  Mi's.  Maclean's  life  at  Cape  Coast 
Castle.  Lady  lUessington  nad  com- 
missioned the  editor- to  erect,  at  her 
ex])ense,  a  marble  slab  over  the  grave 
of  the  unhappy  poetess,  which,  up  to 
that  time  (three  years  after  her 
death),  had  remained  without  a  re- 
cord. Dr.  Madden  having  an  offidal 
appointment  at  the  time  on  the  west 
coa>t  of  Africa,  became  a  guest  of 
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Mr.  ^Maclean,  at  Capo  Coast  Castle, 
for  some  weeks^  and  thus  had  ample 
means  of  informing  himself  as  to  the 
kind  of  person  with  whom  **  L.E.L." 
had  unfortunately  united  herself,  and 
also  could  judge  of  the  desolate  exis- 
tence for  which  she  Iiud  exchanged  the 
brilliancy  of  a  successful  London  lite- 
rary career.  No  European  lady  re- 
sided at  the  settlement.  The  castle 
was  nothing  better  tlian  a  lone,  dismal 
fort,  near  a  village  of  half-caste  popu- 
lation. The  scenery,  "  a  wilderness  of 
seared  verdure,  a  jungle  and  a  swamp, 
realising  the  very  idol  of  desolation." 
And  the  husband  of  the  first  lyric 
poetess  of  England,  the  Sappho  of  the 
age,  is  described  by  Dr.  ^Madden  as  a 
person  whose  only  intellectual  qualifi- 
cation was  a  study  of  barometers  and 
thermometers,  and  whose  only  taste 
was  for  algebraic  calculations.  "  He 
spoke  contemptuously  of  literature, 
and  affected  scorn,  even  loathing,  for 
poetry  and  poets.  By  long  privation 
of  the  society  of  educated  women  pre- 
vious to  his  marriage,  he  had  become 
selfish,  coarse-minded,  cynical,  a  colo- 
nial  sybarite ;  who  when  his  bouts  of 
revelry  were  over,  devoted  himself  to 
theodolites,  sextants  and  quadrants." 
Openly  he  expressed  to  his  wife  his 
contempt  for  verse-making,  and  wished 
to  force  her  to  devote  her  entire  time 
to  the  performance  of  the  lowest  house- 
hold duties. 

Everyone  knows  what  led  her  into 
this  fatal  marriage.  Unlike  Lady 
Blessington,  she  had  no  prestige  of 
rank  or  wealth  to  enable  her  to  bear 
up  against  social  opinion,  whether 
slanderous  or  true ;  and,  to  escape  the 
evils  of  her  position,  she  rashly,  in  a 
fit  of  terrible  desperation,  resolved  to 
go  through  with  the  marriage  then 
offered  to  her  at  all  hazards,  even  of 
her  life.  Her  feelings  at  the  time  may 
be  judged  of  by  some  verses,  almost 
the  last  she  wrote,  and  which  conclude 
with  these  mournful  stanzas  :— 

**  still  i>  the  quiet  cloister  wanted, 
For  those  who  look  with  weary  eye 
On  life,  hath  long  been  disenchanted, 
Who  have  one  only  wish — to  die. 

"  Then  were  that  solemn  quiet  given, 

That  life's  Imrsh,  feverish  dreams  deny  i 
Then  might  the  last  prayer  rise  to  heaven, 
My  God  1  I  prithee  let  me  die  1" 

The  circumstances  of  her  death  are 
also  familiar  to  everyone.  On  the 
morning  of  the  15th  of  October  she 
rose  early  to  write   letters  to  some 


finends  in  England,  by  a  ship  to  sail 
next  day.  In  about  an  hour  she  called 
for  a  cup  of  coffee  ;  and  when  the  at- 
tendant  brought  it  to  her  chamber,  *'  L. 
E.L."  lay  stretched  a  corpse  upon  the 
fioor  —  she  had  drunk  poison.  That 
same  night  she  was  buried,  just  four 
months  after  her  ill-omened  marriage. 

These  events  are  known,  but  not  the 
secret  misery  she  had  endured  during 
those  four  months,  and  which  she  re- 
vealed but  to  one  person.  All  her 
other  letters,  written  to  friends  and 
acquaintances,  are  full  of  fabled  ac- 
counts of  her  happiness.  And  if  the 
poison.cup  was  lifted  to  her  lips  inten^ 
tionally,  we  cannot  wonder,  after  read- 
ing those  revelations. 

iiady  Blessington,  in  a  letter  full  of 
startling  details,  gives  the  true  account 
of  **L.E.L.'s"  position,  as  she  had  it 
herself  from  the  one  only  person  to 
whom  the  unhappy  Mrs.  Maclean  con- 
fided the  misery  endured  in  her  Africaa 
bondage.  We  shall  quote  the  letter 
entire,  as  every  line  has  interest  :-* 

"  Gore-House,  January  S!9th,  1839. 

"  My  Dear  Madam,  —  Indisposition 
must  plead  my  cxcase  for  not  having  sooner 
given  you  the  sad  particulars  1  promised  in 
my  last;  when  that  cause  for  my  silence 
had  subsided,  the  dangerous  illness  of  Lord 
Canterbur}*  threw  me  into  such  alarm  and 
anxiety,  that  it  is  only  to-day,  when  letters 
from  Paris  assure  me  that  he  is  recovering, 
that  I  feel  equal  to  the  task  of  writing. 

"  Poor,  dear  L.  £.  L.  lost  her  father,  who 
was  a  Captain  in  the  army,  while  she  was 
yet  a  child.  He  had  married  the  widow  of 
an  army  agent,  a  woman  not  of  refined 
habits,  and  totally  unsuited  to  him.  On 
his  death,  his  brother,  the  late  Dean  of  Ex- 
eter, interested  himself  for  his  nephew  and 
niece,  the  sole  children  left  by  Captain  Lan- 
don ;  and  deeming  it  necessary  to  remove 
them  from  their  mother,  placed  the  girl 
(poor  L.  E.  L.)  at  school  ;  and  the  boy,  at 
another.  At  an  unusually  early  age  she 
manifested  the  genius  for  which  she  after- 
wards became  so  deservedly  popular.  On 
leaving  school,  her  uncle  placed  her  under 
the  j)rotection  of  her  grandmother,  whose 
exigence  renderetl  the  life  of  her  gifted 
grandchild  anything  but  a  happy  one.  Her 
first  practical  effusions  were  published  many 
years  ago,  and  the  whole  of  the  sum  they 
produced  was  appropriated  to  her  grand- 
mother. 

"  Soon  after,  L.  E.  L.  became  acquainted 

with  Mr.  ,   who,    charmed  with  her 

talents,  encouraged  their  exertion  by  insert- 
ing her  poems  in  a  Literary  Journal,  with 
all  the  encomiums  they  merited.  This  no- 
tice drew  the  attention  of  publishers  on  her, 
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and,  alas !  drew  also  the  calumnv  and  hatrvd 
of  the  eiiviouH,  which  ceased  not  to  iK'rscciite 
her  throiii^h  her  troubled  life  ;  butabsolutuly 
drove  her  from  her  native  hmd.  There  was 
no  .slander  too  vile,  and  no  assertion  t'  o 
wicked,  to  heap  on  the  fame  of  this  injunil 

creature*.     Mr. ,  a  married   man,   and 

the  fatiiir  of  a  large  family,  many  of  whom 
were  older  than  L.  E.  L.,  was  said  to  have 
been  her  lover,  and  it  was  publicly  stateil 
that  she  had  become  too  intimately  connec- 
ted wilh  bin).  Those  who  disbelieved  Iho 
calumny,  refrained  not  from  repeating;  it, 
until  it  became  a  general  ttijuc  of  conversa- 
tion. Her  own  sex,  fearful  of  censure,  had 
not  courai^e  to  defend  her,  and  this  hi^lily 
gifted  and  svuMlivi;  creature,  without  having 
committed  a  single  error,  found  herself  a 
victim  to  slander.  More  than  one  advanta- 
geous proposal  of  marria,:;ti  was  made  to  her ; 
but  no  sooner  was  this  known,  than  anony- 
mous letters  were  sent  to  the  {K'rsons  who 
wi.^hud  towed  her,  tilled  with  charges  against 
her  honour.  Souie  of  her  suitors,  wholly 
discrediting  these  calunmii:s,  but  thmking  it 
due  to  hi-r  to  rrfutetheu),  instigated  impiirii's 
to  trace  them  to  the  original  source  whence 
they  canK> :  not  a  single  proof  could  be  Ii.id 
of  even  the  si-mblanct;  of  guilt,  though  a 
tlKHisand  wen'  furnished  of  perfect  inniK'ence. 
AVounded  and  humiliatetl,  puir  L.  K.  L. 
refused  to  wed  tho.se,  who  could,  Iiowever 
worthy  the  motive,  seem  to  doubt  her  ho- 
nour, or  instigate  impiiry  into  her  conduct : 
und  from  jear  to  year,  dragged  on  a  life  of 
mortiticatiou  and  sorrow.  IVidc  hd  her  tu 
conceal  Mhnt  she  sull'ered,  but  those  who 
best  knew  her  were  aware  that  for  manv 
months  bl<>(!p  coidd  only  be  obtained  by  tho 
aid  of  narcotics,  an<l  that  violent  sp.isms  and 
fnnpient  attacks  (»f  the  nerves  left  her  seldom 
free  from  ai'ute  suirering.  The  effort  to  force 
a  gaiety  she  was  far  from  feeling,  increoscil 
her  sullrrings,  even  to  tin*  last.  The  first  us^c 
hhe  made  of  the  money  i)riKlnce4.1  by  hiT 
writin;;"*,  was  to  buv  an  annuitv  for  her 
giandmotJK-r ;  that  graridmottn-r,  who>o 
acerbity  of  t«'n»i»er  and  wearvir.g  iJit/eHcc 
had  <  mbitteieil  her  home.  She  then  went 
to  roidi"  iu  Ilans-rUice,  with  wmie  ehkrly 
ladies,  who  ki'pt  a  school,  and  here  again 
calumny  as>ailrd  her.  Dr.  M.,  a  marriid 
man,  and  father  of  grown  daughters,  was 
ni>w  named  as  her  paramour;  and  though 
his  hal-its,  a^e,  ap|)ear.it:ee,  and  attat-hmeiit 
to  l.is  wif.-,  ought  to  have  pnn-luded  the  p«»s- 
sibility  of  attaehing  cniieiice  to  .^u  ab>urd 
a  piie<-  oi' .seandal,  poor  I^  10.  I^  Wji>  ag:iin 
lit  tacked  i]i  a  manner  that  nearly  M-nt  her 
to  ti  e  gr.ive.  This  l;.!-t  falsehiHid  w:l>  in- 
vented a  little  miiie  tiian  t'otir  ym.'s  :i(.o, 
wlieii  Miuii'  of  those  wl:o  d  >l.elii'Vid  the  other 
M-andal.  aliirti'd  to  f^lve  rr- i!it  to  ti  is,  and 
fituiig  the  >eusilive  ndod  tif  |h  nr  K.  I'..  I.,  ul- 
nii'Sl  to  m:idne.'«s  by  their  liy|N>eiil:(-aI  i  oiiduct. 
About  thii  tinii'  Mr.  Maeh-an  Lieame  ac- 
<|Uainted  uilli  her,  and  after  Siime  nuuiths 
proposed  for  her  huud.     Wrung  tu  the  t\Miik 


by  the  slanders  heaped  on  her,  die  accepted 
his  offer ;  but  he  deemet!  it  necessary  to  re- 
turn to  Ca|K5  Coast  Castle  fur  a  year,  l>efore 
the  nuptials  could  1)6  solemnised.  lie  re- 
turned at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  re- 
new<;*l  his  olier,  and  she — po<ir,  dear  soul ! — 
infonned  all  her  friends,  and  me  amongst 
the  numl>cr,  of  her  acci  ptance  (»f  it,  and  of 
h<  r  intention  of  soon  leaving  ICngland  with 
him  ;  soon  after  this  Mr.  l^Iaclean  went  to 
Scotland,  and  remained  there  many  months, 
without  writing  a  single  line  to  his  betroth- 
ed. Her  feelings  under  this  trcjitnient  you 
can  well  imagine,  l{e^et  by  inquiiies  from 
all  her  friends  its  to  where  Mr.  Maclean  was? 
when  she  was  to  Ixj  marrieii  ?  &e.,  &c.,  all 
indicating  a  strong  sus}iicion  tliat  he  liad 
heard  the  reports,  and  woulii  apjiear  no 
more.  A  serious  illness  asMiUe<l  her,  and 
H'dticed  her  to  the  brink  of  the  grave ;  wbeu 
her  — —  wnito  and  demanded  an  explana- 
tion from  Mr.  l^Iacleau. 

**  He  answered,  that  fearing  the  climate  of 
Africa  might  prove  fatal  to  her,  he  had 
abmidtmed  the  intention  of  marrying,  and 
felt  embarras><cd  at  writing  to  say  bo. 

**  ISho,  i)oor  soul !  mistook  his  hesitation 
and  8ih>n«'e  for  gimerosity,  and  wrote  to  hini 
a  letter  fraught  with  ail'eVtion;  the  ill-starred 
union  was  again  ])ro|)Odcd,  but  on  condition 
that  it  should  be  kept  a  secret  even  from  tlic 
friends  she  was  residing  with.  From  ilie 
moment  of  hi.s  return  from  Scotland  to  that 
of  their  departure,  he  was  moody,  myate* 
ricms,  and  ill-humoured — continually  sneer- 
ing at  literary  ladie.s — speaking  slightingly 
of  Iter  works — and,  in  short,  showing  o%'ery 
symptom  of  a  debiro  to  disgust  her.     Sir 

remonstrated  with  her  on  his  extr&or- 

dhiar)'  mi  de  of  pnK'eeding;  so  did  all  her 
frieiuls;  but  the  die  was  cast  Her  pride 
shnmk  from  the  n(»tion  of  again  having  it 
said  that  another  marriage  was  broken  otf; 
and  she  detenu ined  nt)t  to  break  with  liioi. 
Mv.»ter\'  iiu  m\sterv  followed  ;  no  friend  or 
ndativeofhi^ — thou;^h  an  unelc  and  aunt 
Were  in  Ii«>ndon — sanetioned  the  marriage ; 
nay  nion\  it  is  now  known  that,  two  days 
previous  to  it,  he,  on  being  que»tion(-d  by  his 
uncle,  denied  i)<)<<i  lively  the  fact  of  his  inten- 
tion to  be  marrieel. 

"  The  marriage  icus  a  Ma'et  one,  and  not 
avowed  until  a  verj*  few  days  previous  to 
their  Sidling  fur  Afiica  ;  he  refuiicd  to  iiennit 
her  own  nuiid,  who  had  long  servitl  her,  to 
aerompany  her,  and  it  was  only  at  the  ele- 
venth h<-ur  that  he  could  be  indmvd  to  piT- 
mil  a  strange  servant  to  be  her  attendant. 
His   ciuidnel  on   board   ship  was  cold  and 

niiHi-'y  ;  ti  I  her  1  roken-ln  arled ,  whi^ni 

I  li.ivi'  SMii,  t<dd  iiie  that  the  captain  of  the 
sh  p  s:.;d,  that  Mr.  Mae  lean  betraytHl  the 
utni'i  t  indiii'i  n-nn'  towanls  her.  This  in- 
dil.eniiei'  e<  ntinurd  at  Caix.*  Castle,  und, 
Mhnt  was  woim-,  diMouttnt,  ill-humour,  and 
reproaeht  s  at  her  igiioraucu  of  housekeeping 
met  her  ever}'  eUy,  until,  as  (he  writes  tu 
her  ,  her  nerves  became  so  agitated, 
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that  the  sound  of  his  voice  made  her  trem- 
ble. She  was  required  to  do  the  work  of  a 
menial ;  her  female  servant  was  discharged, 
and  was  to  sail  the  day  that  the  hapless 
L.  E.  L.  died.     She  has  come  to  England. 

L.  E.  L,  thus  writes  to  her : — *  There 

are  eleven  or  twelve  chambers  here  empty, 
I  am  told,  yet  Mr.  Maclean  refuses  to  let 
me  have  one  of  them  for  my  use,  nor  will  he 
j)ermit  me  to  enter  the  bed-room  from  the 
hour  I  leave  it,  seven  in  the  morning,  until 
he  quits  it  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  lie  ex- 
pects me  to  cook,  wash,  and  iron  ;  in  short, 
to  do  the  work  of  a  servant.  I  never  see 
liim  until  seven  in  the  evening,  when  he 
comes  to  dinner ;  and  when  that  is  over,  he 
l>lays  the  violin  until  ten  o'clock,  when  I  go 
to  bed.  He  says  he  will  never  cease  cor- 
recting me  until  he  has  broken  my  spirit, 
and  complains  of  my  temper,  which  y<»u 
know  'was  never,  even  under  heavy  trials, 
bad.' 

"This   was   the  last  account  Mr.  

ever  received.  Judge,  then,  of  his  wretch- 
edness, 

"  It  is  now  known  that  Mr.  Maclean  had 
formetl  a  liaison  at  Cape  Castle  with  a  wo- 
man of  that  country,  by  whom  he  has  a 
largo  famil}' ;  such  liaisons  are  not  consider- 
ed disreputable  there,  and  tlje  women  are 
treated  as  wives.  This  person  lived  in  the 
Castle  as  its  mistroi^s,  until  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Maclean  and  poor  L.  E.  L.,  when  she 
was  sent  off  up  the  country.  This  wonian 
was  tli<^  niece  of  one  of  the  merchants  who 
Sat  on  the  in(iu<ist.  All  the  servants,  with 
th»i  exreption  of  the  man  and  his  wife, 
brou'^ht  out  by  L.  E.  L.,  were  the  creatures 
of  the  foruKU'  mistress ;  the  whole  of  the 
female  natives  detest  English  women,  be- 
cause the  presence  of  one  then  banishes  them 
from  the  S'jciety  where  they  are  tolerated  in 
their  absence. 

"Mr.  Maclean  admits  that  indisposition 
and  mental  annoyance  must  have  rendered 
him  far  from  being  a  kinder  agreeable  com- 
panion to  poor  Letitia ;  but  adds,  that  had 


she  lived  a  little  longer,  she  would  have 
found  him  very  different,  as  he  was,  when 
not  ill  and  tormented  bv  various  circam« 
stances,  which  he  does  not  explain,  easy  and 
good-tempered  to  a  fault.  He  says,  that 
never  was  there  so  kind  or  so  faultless  a 
being  on  earth  as  tliat  poor,  poor  girl,  as  ho 
calls  her,  and  that  he  never  knew  her  value 
until  he  had  lost  her.  In  fact,  his  letter 
seems  an  answ«;r  to  charges  preferred  against 
him  by  the  departed,  and,  what  is  strange, 
the    packet   that  brought   the   fatal   news 

brought  no  letter  of  reccut  date  for  her , 

tiiough  she  never  missed  an  opportunity, 
and  they  occur  rarely,  of  writing  to  him. 
Her  letters,  all  of  which  have  breathed  the 
fondest  affection  for  him,  admit  that  she  had 
little  hope  of  hap[)iness  from  her  stern,  cold, 
and  morose  husband.  I  have  now,  my  dear 
madam,  given  you  this  sad  tale.     1  have 

perused  all  her  letters  to  her ,  as  well 

as  Mr.  Maclean's  to  him.  I  ought  to  add, 
that  wheu  they  landed  in  Africa,  Mr. 
Macleati  set  off,  leaving  his  wife,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Castle,  to  dislodge  his  mistress 
and  children.  The  natives  were  angry,  and 
offended  at  seeing  their  countrywoman 
driven  from  Iier  home. 

*'  Believe  me,  my  dear  Madam, 

"  Your  Ladyship's  very  sincerely, 

"  M.  Blessington." 

This  is  a  mournful  tale>  with  which 
to  conclude  our  notice  of  this  most 
brilliant  addition  to  our  literary  his- 
tory. Did  space  permit,  we  might 
cull  details  of  other  celebrilies,  equally 
interesting,  though  none  so  mournful, 
from  the  vast  accumulation  of  biogra- 
phical matter  crowded  into  the  work, 
which  may  take  permanent  rank  in  the 
world  of  letters,  not  merely  as  the  life 
of  one  literary  individual,  but  as  a 
miniature  biographical  encylopedia  of 
all  the  modern  celebrities  of  England. 
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A     MYTH. 
I. 

There  sat  a  lady  iu  an  ancient  room, 
Amid  an  odorous  garden's  golden  bloom — 
The  Lady  Alice ;  and  her  hair  was  dark 

As  dusky  forest  pool 

Beneath  the  branches  cool. 
Far  from  the  choral  gladness  of  the  minstrel  lark, 

II. 

Bright  were  her  eyes  with  visions.     Yet  more  bright 
Streamed  through  the  casements  the  sweet  sunset  lighty 
In  which  the  chamber  quaint  shone  crimson-clear; 

AVhile  Lady  Alice  saw 

Across  the  open  shaw, 
Down  to  the  forest  fountains  troop  the  fallow  deer. 

III. 

There  came  a  youth  with  lilies  ever-fair. 
And  ruddy  roses  in  his  clusterin<r  hair, 

Into  the  chamber.     With  his  azure  eyes 

He  gazed  on  Lady  Alice — 

Bearing  a  brimful  chalice 
Of  sapphire  brigher  than  the  cloudy  sapphire  skies. 

IV. 

**I  am  the  Spirit  of  Summer,  mxiiden  tender," 
He  said.     "  To  thee,  O  lovely  one,  I  render 

Homage  ;  for  sprites  to  mortal  maidens  ever, 

AVhcn  beautiful  as  thou, 

For  purest  worship  bow. 
Into  this  goblet  took,  and  fathom  Time's  dai'k  river.*' 

V. 

Therewith  in  that  blue  vase  the  magic  water 
Sparkled  and  leaped ;  earth's  vision- loving  daughter 
Gazed,  hoping  for  a  happy  future  there — 

Gazed,  hoping  tuut  the  time 

AVould  echo  Love's  wild  rhyme. 
And  fdl  with  high  delight  the  fragrant  Summer  air. 

VI. 

What  saw  she  there  ?    The  blushful  face  of  him 
Who  held  the  sapphire  goblet  ?    .     .     .    Shadows  dim 
Crossed  the  fair  lymph ;  and  a  wierd  form  of  eld. 

Crowned  with  a  coronet 

Of  ice  and  hoarfrost  wet, 
Fale  with  an  unknown  woe,  the  maiden  there  beheld. 

vu. 

"  The  Spirit  of  Winter  I"  cried  the  youthful  shade ; 
And  from  the  lady's  vision  did  he  fade. 

Sweet  Alice  I  when  the  Summer  came  again. 

Those  dreamy  eyes  of  thine 

Saw  not  the  sunset  shine. 
Nor  watched  the  fallow  deer  wind  slowly  down  the  glen. 

MoRTiNsm  Coumitf 
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A   SISTERS   PRAYER. 
I. 

A  white-robed  maiden,  seventeen  summers  old. 

Stands  in  a  moonlit  chamber,  calm  and  fair. 
Dreamily  gazing  over  hill  and  wold. 

Towards  the  bright  ocean.     Her  white  feet  are  bare- 
Ripple  the  ringlets  of  her  chesnut  hair,* 

Freed  from  their  silken  fetters.     Star  by  star 
Heaven's  host  arise,  the  while  she  breathes  a  prayer 

For  one  well- loved,  *mid  perilous  toil  afar, 
"W^here  France  and  England  strive  to  crush  the  maniac  Czar. 

II. 

"Brother  of  mine  I"  the  loving  dreamer  cries, 

"  Wherefore  must  these  wild  deeds  of  warfare  claim 

Thy  golden  youth  ?**    Tears  gem  her  bright  blue  eyes 
For  the  boy-soldier  whom  glad  hopes  of  fame. 

The  love  of  freedom,  valour  nought  can  tame. 

Have  urged  at  glorious  Alma.     But  she  knows 

One  only  solace  in  the  Almighty  Name- 
One  only  source  whence  mortal  safety  flows  ; 

And  calmed  by  prayer,  she  sinks  in  youth's  serene  repose. 

III. 

Sleep  sweetly  I     May  no  shadow  of  mischance 

Ruffle  the  breathings  of  that  guileless  breast ; 
Nor  any  vision  of  his  countenance. 

Toil  worn  and  anguished,  break  thy  happy  rest  I 
Slumber  in  this  safe  islet  of  the  West  1 

Him  far  away  a  sister's  prayer  shall  aid. 
And  from  his  heart  the  fatal  sabre  wrest. 

Even  though  through  blood  of  friend  and  foe  he  wade. 
And  down  the  deadly  breach  with  hot,  ensanguined  blade. 

IV. 

Rise,  rise  Heosphoros,  by  Euxine  marge. 

And  usher  in  the  great  decisive  day. 
When  our  twin  chivalry,  with  headlong  charge. 

Shall  sweep  the  countless  Scythian  serfs  away ; 
When  France  and  England,  with  victorious  sway. 

Shall  give  the  nations  peace.     And  thence  must  grow 
Freedom  and  power  to  Russia's  aneient  prey-* 

Dwellers  by  Vistula,  who  long  ago 
Drove  from  Vienna's  walls  the  fierce  barbarian  foe.f 

Mortimer  Collins. 


*  "  Anon  she  shook  her  head. 
And  showered  the  rippled  ringlets  to  her  knee."— Tenfky«(m'«  Godiva, 
t  Under  John  Sobieski,  a.d.  1683. 
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PAPERS   ON   POETRT. 


NO.    I.— TIIR  NATIONALITY    OF  SPANISH  FOBTRY. 


Spanish  poetry,  like  the  poetry  of  most 
nations  that  have  possessed  a  vigorous 
and  fruit  fill  literature,  divides  itself 
almtKst  naturally  into  four  distinet 
elijsses,  of  which  the  Hallad,  the  Lyrie, 
the  K|;ie,  and  tht-  Drania^  are  the  re- 
pn'Si'Utatives.  The  first  of  these,  the 
ballad,  beinj^  the  earliest  offspring  of 
the  Spanish  muse,  and,  next  to  the 
drama,  the  most  important  department 
of  Spanish  poetry,  will  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  series  of  papers.  In 
attempting  a  dioramic  view  of  S[)anish 
jjoetry,  so  varied  by  scenes  of  beauty 
and  of  terror,  perhaps  the  Ballad  may 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  martial 
and  spirit-stirring  prelude;  but  before 
listening  to  its  ntusic,  it  will  be  well 
to  have  some  knowledge,  not  only  of 
the  instrument  from  whieli  it  breathed, 
namely,  tlic  Spanish  language,  but  of 
the  Spani«*h  people  themselves,  who 
connnenced  so  early,  and  kept  alive 
so  long,  a  strain  of  such  uiie({ualled 
melody  and  power. 

In  first  becoming  ac(piainted  v;ith 
the  romance  or  ballad  poutry  of  Spain, 
and,  indeed,  with  every  other  de[)art- 
nient  of  Spani^h  poulry  that  is  intrin- 
sically valuable,  we  are  generally 
struck,  earlier  even  than  by  its  simpli- 
city or  its  enthusiasm,  by  the  intense 
and  all-embracing  spirit  of  nationality 
that  pervades  it.  In  a  little  while, 
that  naked  literalness,  which  at  first 
sioht  seemed  somewhat  cold  and  un- 
adorned, glows  and  breathes  with  all 
the  beauty  and  the  vigour  of  life,  the 
lovelier  and  the  more  vigorous  from 
being  unconcealed  and  unimpediMi. 
In  a  little  while,  the  exquisite  tender- 
iiess  and  pathos  that  characterise  many 
of  the  oldest  ballads,  find  their  wav  to 
our  hearts,  though  obstructed  and 
turned  a^de,  for  a  tinu*,  by  S(mie  rude 
or  barbarous  trait  of  ciiaracter  or 
circuniiitance ;  in  a  little  while,  our 
feelings,  though  chilled  unconsi-iiuisly, 
or  even  in  our  own  despite,  by  the 
ungcnial  atmosphere  of  a  cold,  of  a 
disbelieving,  and  of  an  unheroic  era, 
soon  grow  warm  and  expand,  as  be- 
neath a  southern  sky,  from  breathing 
those  cukindlini;  airs  wafted  to  us  from 


the  land  of  ecstatic  devotion  and  of 
chivalrous  enthusiasm.  In  a  little 
while,  as  we  wander  over  the  poetic 
expanse  which,  at  the  beginning  of 
our  jouniey,  looked  as  unrelieved  by 
variety  or  vegetation  as  the  treeless 
plains  of  Castile  which  it  redects,  we 
come  unexi)ectcdly  upon  some  little 
grove,  carpeted  by  the  delicious  ver- 
dure of  the  un burned  grass,  where  the 
birds  sing  concealed  within  the  deep 
foliage  that  surrounds  them,  like  the 
maidens  of  the  country  behind  the 
green  jalousies  of  their  windows,  and 
where  even  the  rivulet  lingers  and 
takes  its  siesta  in  the  shade.  But  the 
nationality  of  the  entire  ideal  pros- 
pect is  as  obvious  and  unniistakeable 
as  are  the  characteristics  of  the  material 
one  to  which  £  have  compared  it — the 
outstretched  plain  beneath  our  feet, 
and  the  snowy  sierra  that  bounds  tho 
horizon.  Perhaps,  with  the  exception 
ol'  the  Greek,  there  is  no  lilemture  in 
eithiT  ancient  or  modern  times  so 
thoroughly,  so  entirely  national,  us  the 
Spanish ;  and  even  with  re(;ard  to  the 
Greek,  its  ap[)arent  equality  in  this 
respect  may  be  doubte<l,  for  even  with 
our  limited  means  of  investigation, 
evident  traces  of  Kgyptian  and  Asiatic 
iiiiluences  may  be  discovered.  Hebrew 
poetry,  indeed,  if  its  tremendous  sig- 
nifioancc  and  supernatural  associations 
did  not  raise  it  irom  the  level  of  litera- 
ture altogether  into  a  purer  and  sub- 
limer  region,  might  be  adduced  as  a 
more  striking  example  than  either. 
Tor  the  same  awful  voice  that  spoke 
in  thunder  from  the  top  of  Sinai  to 
the  people  of  Judah,  and  told  them 
they  should  have  no  God  but  Jehovah, 
seemed  to  have  limited  the  music  of 
their  harp  to  the  same  glorious  theme, 
to  11  iM,  who  was  not  only  the  God  of 
the  universe,  but  in  an  especial  man- 
ner the  (lod  of  Israel — not  only  the 
Father  of  the  Human  liacc,  but  by 
preference  the  friend  ami  protector  of 
the  great  men  of  their  own  nation,  of 
Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob.  If 
those  old  lioman  songs  hod  been  pre- 
served, that  are  alluded  to  by  many 
of  the  Latiu  writers,  which,  oompoaed 
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and  sung  in  the  loose  and  irregular 
form  of  verse  which  the  ancient  Ita- 
lians called  the  Saturnalian,  were  the 
delight  of  the  people  before  the 
fascinating  but  fatal  influence  of 
Greek  poetry  destroyed  the  vigour  or 
originality  of  the  native  muse,  Latin 
literature  would  have  something  to 
boast  of  free  from  the  traces  of  direct 
and  servile  imitation :  those  songs  and 
legends,  I  mean,  which  form  the  foun- 
dation on  which  Livy  has  erected  the 
semi-fabulous  and  romantic  edifice  of 
his  earlier  history,  the  subject  of  which 
Schlegel  has  epitomised,  giving  us  the 
outline  which  Macaulay  has  with  so 
much  felicity  filled  up  : — 

"If  it  should  be  aaked  (says  Schlegel) 
what  were  the  subjects  of  these  old  Roman 
poems?  the  Roman  histories,  I  conceive,  may 
easily  furnish  us  with  an  answer.  Not  only 
the  fabulous  birth  and  fate  of  Romulus,  and 
the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  but  also  the 
most  poetical  combat  of  the  Iloratii  and 
Curiatii,  the  pride  of  Tarquin,  the  misfortmie 
and  death  of  Lucretia,  with  their  bloody  re- 
venge, and  the  establishment  of  liberty  by 
the  elder  Brutus,  the  wonderful  war  of  Por- 
scnna,  and  the  steadfastness  of  Sca:rola,  the 
banLshment  of  Coriolanus,  the  war  which  he 
kindled  against  his  country,  the  subsequent 
struggle  of  his  feelings,  and  the  final  tri- 
umph of  his  patriotism,  at  the  all-powerful 
intercession  of  his  mother — these,  and  the 
like  circumstances,  if  they  be  examined  from 
the  proper  point  of  view,  cannot  fail  to  bo 
considered  as  the  relics  and  fragments  of  the 
ancient  heroic  traditions,  and  heroic  poems 
of  the  liomaus."* 

Latin  literature,  in  its  turn,  became 
the  model  of  imitation  at  the  revival 
of  letters,  or  rather  at  the  time  when 
the  modern  dialects  and  languages  of 
Europe  had  assumed  such  consistency 
and  firmness  as  to  be  able  to  receive 
the  first  foundations  of  those  litera- 
tures which  have  since  risen  to  a  height 
and  a  glory  that  seem  to  surpass  the 
old.  How  strong  this  influence  was 
felt  in  Italy,  where,  indeed,  it  was 
only  reasonable,  to  a  certain  de^ee, 
to  expect  it,  may  be  understood  by 
the  significant  fact,  that  the  great  and 
original  Dante  —  he  who  fixed  the 
Italian  language,  and  who  added  one 
additional  woi'ld-poem  to  the  very  few 
which  it  can  boast — he,  with  a  genius 
as  original  as  Uomer's,  and  with  au 
imagination    more  sublime,  had  still, 


as  it  were,  to  place  himself  under  the 
protection  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
Koman  poets ;  and,  by  selecting  Virgil 
as  his  guide  and  companion  through 
the  awful  regions  of  the  Inferno,  thus 
make  this  needful  apology  to  those 
prejudices  in  favour  of  the  dominant 
literature  which  his  education  taught 
him  to  admii*e,  but  which  his  genius 
compelled  him  to  surpass.  E\en 
Chaucer  himself — the  morning-star  of 
English  poesy  —  had,  for  many  years, 
to  struggle  through  the  rosy  mists  of 
imitation  exhaled  from  the  moist  love- 
lays  of  Petrarcha  and  the  warmer  tales 
of  Boccaccio ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
planet  of  his  own  life  was  setting  in 
the  west  —  it  was  not  until  the  poet 
had  reached  his  sixtieth  year — that  the 
brilliant  day-star,  in  whose  early  light 
the  Canterbury  pilgrims  set  out  on 
their  eternal  journey,  arose  on  the 
eastern  horizon  of  British  song.  But 
there  was  one  great  and  memorable 
exception — one  fountain  of  originality 
bubbling  up  abundantly  and  refresh- 
ingly from  the  heart  of  a  romantio 
land,  and  reflecting  only  the  scenery 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  arose,  or  the 
events  which  took  place  around  its 
margin,  glittering  and  melodious  with 
natural  brilliancy  and  native  harmony 
— an  impulse  often  attracted  to  earth, 
but  ever  recovering  from  this  depres- 
sion, and  aspiring  heavenward  —  a 
murmuring  centre  of  enjoyment,  in 
which  beauty  was  reflected,  and  pas* 
sion  appeased,  where  the  soldier  re- 
freshed himself  from  the  fatigues  of 
bygone  conquests,  and  strengthened 
himself  for  new,  and  whose  light  crys- 
tal panoply  was  not  despised  even  by 
the  hermit  and  the  recluse,  when  arm* 
ing  themselves  for  the  sterner  battle 
of  life :  a  Spanish  poetry  sprang,  spon- 
taneous and  majestic,  from  the  Spanish 
soil ;  no  seeds,  carried  hither  and  thi- 
ther by  the  destructive  waters  which 
swept  over  the  Roman  empire,  settled 
on  its  fertile  bosom,  subsequently  to 
be  forced  into  unhealthy  growth,  in 
sickly  rivalry  of  the  myrtles  that 
bloomed  in  the  garden  of  Horace,  or 
the  great  pines  that  lean  from  the  top 
of  Fosilipo  over  the  tomb  of  Virgil. 
Whatever  it  produced  was  hardy, 
healthy,  and  indigenous ;  not  trans- 
planted, or  imported,  and  reared  trem- 
blingly in  artificial  conservatories,  but 


*  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Literatore,  p.  79. 
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bursting  vigorously  from  the  rich  marl 
of  the  Iberian  nutui-c,  fiourishinfj  in 
the  open  air,  and  blossoming  and  bear- 
ing  fruit  under  the  influence  of  one  of 
the  most  varied  and  genial  tempera- 
ments ever  given  to  a  people,  capable 
at  once  of  the  vigour  of  the  north  and 
the  softness  of  the  south  —  even  like 
their  own  skies,  of  which  it  is  an  em- 
blem, nourishing  with  the  same  care, 
and  at  the  same  moment,  the  ever- 
green oaks  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  as 
well  as  the  palm-trees  and  orange- 
groves  of  the  Andalusiaii  valleys. 

But  although  the  early  ballad  poetry 
of  Spain  is  marked  in  an  ci^pecial  man- 
ner by  this  brojid  exclusive  stamp  of 
nationality,  which  left  no  room  for  any 
foreign  influence  to  be  traced  upon  it, 
it  is  certain  that  this  originality  did 
not  arise  from  an  ignorance  of  classical 
or  other  models,  but  from  the  over- 
whelming and  all-cngi'ossing  interest 
of  the  national  c^iuso,  which  for  eight 
centuries  supplied  the  inspiration,  and 
suggested  the  theme  of  Spanish  song. 
Spain  was  not  only  at  all  times  well 
ac({uaintcd  with  whatever  enlighten- 
ment existed  in  other  portions  of  Eu- 
rope, but  had  herself  a  literature  (if 
we  are  to  credit  the  authority  of  Stra- 
bo)  long  before  either  Grecian  civilis- 
ation arose,  or  the  seven-hilled  city 
was  built : — 

**  It  is  historically  certain,"  says  a 
learned  and  elo(jueut  writer,  **  that  tlie 
primitive  metrical  poems  of  the  aboriginal 
Iberians  existed  before  Greece  emerged  from 
barbarianism,  or  Kome  was  founded.  When 
Lope  de  Vega  observed  that  there  were  Iliads 
in  Spain  without  a  Ilonior,  he  might  also  have 
added  that  thi-y  existed  l>cforo  the  blind  old 
man  of  Scio's  n>cky  i.sle  was  bom.  The  an- 
cients paid  great  attention  to  Spain,  which 
being  tiieir  Pern,  was  u  subject  of  interest 
to  their  avarice.  Among  otlicr  things,  Stra- 
bo  tells  us  the  Turdetani  (the  Andalusians) 
jjossessed  early  memorials  in  writing,  and 
preserved  metrical  poems  and  laws  of  bix 
thous>aud  years."* 

This  phrase  of  "  six  thousand  years  " 
was  a  favourite  one  with  the  lioman 
writers,  and  was  used  to  express,  by  a 
definite  term,  an  indefinite  remoteness, 
as  evidenced  by  Pliny  fixing  the  anti- 
quity of  the  poems  of  Zoroaster  at  the 
same  date  ;  but  without  giving  it  this 
very  rational  and  unforced  interpreta- 
tion, though  we  may  smile  at  the  ex- 


travagance of  supposing  the  existence 
of  Spanish  literature  at  a  time  which 
must  have  preceded  the  creation  of 
man,  we  cannot  resist  receiving  the 
statement  as  the  strongest  possible  evi- 
dence of  the  belief  in  its  cztremc  anti- 
quity  entertained  bv  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  time  of  Augustus.  Spain 
at  this  period  seemed  to  have  been  to 
the  wise  men  of  Rome  what  our  own 
country  was  to  those  zealous  antiqua- 
ries who,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  received  with  such 
loving  faith,  or  embellished  with  such 
fruitful  fancy,  the  bardic  legends  of 
Ireland,  and  the  result  has  been  the 
same  in  both  cases ;  for  while  later  and 
more  accurate  investigation  has  dispel- 
led a  good  deal  of  the  venerable  mist 
which,  though  it  occasionally  magni- 
fieil,  too  often  concealed  the  distinct 
outlines  of  histor}-,  it  has  brought  out 
into  clearer  light  the  rugged  but  still 
romantic  reality  which  undoubtedly 
existed.  A  disclaimer  of  those  le- 
gendary glories  would  perhaps  be  too 
much  to  expect  from  the  national 
pride  of  the  early  Spaniards  themselves; 
and  thus  we  learn  from  the  Latin  Go- 
thic writers  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries,  that  Moses  was  considered 
the  author  of  those  "  Cantilenas  "  to 
which  I  have  just  refeiTcd;  while  a 
thousand  years  later  we  find  Salanir 
de  Mendoza  gravely  insisting,  in  the 
very  spirit  of  Valiancy  liimselfy  that 
''a  code  of  laws  in  couplets"  had  been 
given  to  whatever  inhabitants  we  majr 
imagine  existing  in  Spain  at  the  time^ 
by  Tubal,  son  of  Japhet,  and  grand- 
son  of  Noah,  140  years  nfker  the  de- 
luge, and  2 103  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  'i'lie  possession^  however^ 
by  the  ancient  Iberians  of  a  rude  na- 
tional ballad- poetry,  long  anterior  to 
the  invasion  of  their  country  by  the 
Koinans,  cannot  be  doubted;  aud  at 
it  preceded,  so  did  it  exist  side  by  ride 
with,  as  well  as  survive,  the  more  cor- 
rect literature  of  the  conquerors.  Hie 
native  muse  indeed  retired  before  the 
Roman,  as  it  did  long  after  before  the 
Moorish  invader,  to  the  fastnesses  of 
the  mountains.  And  while  the  softer 
children  of  Bcctica,  who  inhabited  the 
sunny  plains  of  Andalusia,  received 
easily  the  laws,  language,  and  dress  of 
the  new  comers,  the  hardy  Celts  or 
Celtiberians  of  Gallicia,  of  Astnriai, 
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and  of  Biscay,  still  folded  tbeir  mantles 
around  them,  aud^  as  we  are  told  by 
Silius  Italicus  (3.  346),  who,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  was  himself  a  Spa- 
niard, still  continued  "  to  howl  their 
national  ballad  after  the  manner  of 
their  fathers." 

A  most  interesting  fragment  of  one  of 
those  ancient  poems  has  been  preserved, 
which,  if  it  does  not  absolutely  possess 
the  antiquity  claimed  for  it  by  many 
learned  writers,  is  unquestionably  the 
oldest  specimen  of  the  literature  of  the 
Peninsula  which  is  known  to  exist. 
William  von  Humboldt,  the  brother  of 
the  celebrated  traveller  and  scientific 
writer,  when  Prussian  minister  at  Ma- 
drid, while  investigating  the  origin  of 
the  language  of  the  Biscayans,  was 
led  to  visit  Biscay  in  order  to  pui'sue 
his  studies  on  the  spot.  The  most  an- 
cient document  which  he  there  disco- 
vered was  a  poem  in  the  Basque  dia- 
lect, referring  to  the  Cantabrian  wars 
of  Augustus,  which,  though  still  intel- 
ligible to  the  Basque,  is  believed  by 
some  of  the  learned,  and  by  those  of 
Biscay  in  particular,  to  be  cotempo- 
rary  with  the  events  which  it  describes. 
It  is  a  tale  of  passion  and  of  crime  —  a 
lamentation  over  the  fate  of  a  brave 
Biscayan  chieftain,  who,  after  return- 
ing from  the  patriotic  strufrgle  against 
the  Roman  invader,  was  basely  mur- 
dered bv  his  faithless  wife.  It  resembles, 
if  not  ill  its  catastrophe  at  least  in  its 
motive,  some  of  those  ballads  of  after- 
times  to  which  we  shall  allude  in  their 
proj)er  order.  It  presents  a  still  more 
singular  resemblance  to  certain  varie- 
ties of  the  modern  ballad  in  the  struc- 
ture of  its  verse,  which  is  a  stanza  of 
four  lines  —  the  first  three  being  pen- 
tasyllabic,  and  the  fourth  a  syllable 
shorter,  which  serves  for  the  refrain  or 
chorus.  It  is  saitl  to  contain  traces 
both  of  rhyme,  and  of  that  peculiar 
species  of  half  or  vowel  rhyme  called 
the a5owaw/e,  which  we  shall  more  parti- 
culary  describe  hereafter,  and  which  is 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  true 
national  poetry  of  Spain.  It  thus 
supplies,  as  far  as  the  latter  point  is 
concerned,  some  additional  evidence 
ajrainst  the  generally-received  opinion 
that  this  peculiar  species  of  veresifica- 
tiun  was  directly  and  solely  borrowed 
from  the  Arabian  poetry  introduced 
into  Spain  by  the  Moors,  in  their  sub- 


sequent invasion,  and  suggests  the 
idea  that  it  descended  to  the  mountain 
poets  of  Biscay  in  the  days  of  Augus- 
tus, as  it  did  to  those  of  the  Alpujarra 
in  later  times,  from  the  first  Celtic  in- 
vaders of  Iberia,  and  carried  by  them 
(as  is  evidenced  by  a  somewhat  kindred 
peculiarity  in  the  most  ancient  poems 
of  lerne)  in  that  remote  period  when 
these  adventurous  warriors 

•«  Set  tail  in  their  good  ahipt  gallantly, 
For  the  sunny  lands  of  Spain,*' 

in  search  of  that  *' sparkle  of  radiant 
green,"  that  island  of  destiny  whose 
Site  it  would  be  to  preserve  the  relics 
of  their  language  and  their  race,  when 
these  had  almost  utterly  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  continental  Europe. 

But  though  the  existence  of  these 
rude  cotemporary  national  ballads  is 
establi;shed,  the  almost  universal  supre- 
macy  of  the  Latin  language  and  lite- 
rature throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  Peninsula  must  be  admitted  ;  and 
the  poets  of  Hispania,  like  her  soldiers, 
were  content,  nay  proud,  to  enrol 
themselves  under  the  standard  of  im- 
perial Home : — 

"  From  the  outset,"  says  the  latest  and 
best  historian  of  Spanish  literature,*  '•  there 
was  a  tendency  to  a  union  between  the  two 
races,  wherever  the  conquerors  were  able  to 
establish  quietness  and  order ;  for  the  vast 
advantages  of  Koman  civiliFation  could  be 
obtauicd  only  by  the  adoption  of  Roman 
manners  and  the  Latin  language.  This 
union,  from  the  great  importance  of  the  pro- 
vince, the  Romans  desired  no  less  than  the 
natives.  Forty-seven  years  only  after  they 
entered  Spain,  a  colony,  consisting  of  a  large 
body  of  the  descendants  from  the  mingled 
blood  of  Romans  and  natives,  was  establish, 
ed  by  a  formal  decree  of  the  Senate,  with 
privileges  beyond  the  usual  policy  of  their 
Govcniment  A  little  later,  colonies  of  all 
kinds  were  greatly  multiplied ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  read  Ca?sar  and  Livy  without 
feeling  that  the  Roman  policy  was  more 
generous  to  Spain  than  it  was  to  any  other 
of  the  countries  that  successively  came  with- 
in its  control.  Tarragona,  where  the  Scipios 
first  lauded ;  Cartbagena,  founded  by  As- 
drubal ;  and  Cordova,  always  so  important, 
early  took  the  forms  and  character  of  the 
larger  municipalities  in  Italy;  and  in  the 
time  of  Strabo,  Cadiz,  for  numbers,  wealth, 
and  activity,  was  second  only  to  Rome  it- 
self. Long,  therefore,  before  Agrippa  had 
broken  the  power  of  the  mountaineers  of 
the  north,  the  whole  south,  with  its  rich  and 
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luxuriant  valW'*.  had  bororne  lik.^  anothor 
Italy — a  fa::t  o'  which  the  «iescripti«in  ii 
thi- V.ir.1  l.K)k  .if  Plinv's  Naf.ra!  HJst-^.rv 
o.ui  Ic-avu  no  r-a-snnaM.'  (I<>ii')t.  To  this, 
h.>wovor.  we  >ho!iM  a^lJ  th*.*  r-  markaS?e  :  ir- 
c.ini-t.nuo.  that  the  I'lnpt-njr  V'.spnsian, 
9«Hm  ai'riT  t'ji-  pa-.-iTnMlion  nf  the  north,  f'i;uMl 
it  for  hi-i  ii:t»T.st  to  exN'^n  I  to  tii«*  whole 
of  S[iaiii  til.'  privik'^t.-s  ijf  the  nnrsicipalitied 
in  I  ati'.iin. 

'•  S»  nni.iri!^  tv\  oiirlii-r  than  anv  f.t'.-r 
stravL'fTS  «'h?;iir!"l  tlm-u  di-tinfti'li-s  of 
^^I^•^■■^J  ihy.  II-in;ii!<  t'i'-i;i<flv'js  wert>  ?«o  am- 
bit inu*.  ail' I  whi'.li  tiu'V  so  n-lu'-taiiily 
j;rant'il  !■>  any  b-it  n  itive  citizens.  The 
lir-t  t'lij-ii^n-p  that  cvi-r  ro-p  to  th.v  consul- 
s'.ip  wa-  HallnH  from  < '.uliz :  ami  he,  too, 
was  tl:e  l:r-t  funiirni'r  that  (-vr-r  ^'ain'd  the 
h  in'inr  of  a  pnhli--  tiiiimpli.  lli*  fir-t 
forcMLjiu.T  that  evrr  ^at  on  tlii'  throne  of  the 
w-«irM  was  Tr.ij.-ni,  a  native  of  Italics,  nrar 
St'vilh.':  and.  indveil.  if  wi*  examine  the  his- 
tory of  lionie  from  tht*  time  of  Hannth.-il  tn 
the  fall  of  the  wctJ-ni  I'.mpln',  we  ••hall  jiro- 
hahly  fmd  that  n  »  part  of  th-*  wiprhl,  ln^vond 
the  limits  of  Italy.  (ontri!/uti  <1  so  nuich  to 
the  r.><M:r«"»-i,  wt-altij,  and  irt)WLr  <if  the 
capital,  a>  Sjjain,  ainl  that  no  provin-i^  re- 
ceiveil.  in  return,  fo  larije  ji  >hare  of  the 
honours  and  dij^niti-s  of  tlie  K-nian  govern- 
ment. 

"On all  a(vount.s  then.'fon»,  tli»*cnimi*xini 
bftwon  IJ«  nie  and  Sp  lin  was  intimate,  and 
the  civiliz/ilion  and  ntinement  of  tlie  pni- 
vinre  ti""'k  their  char.«»ti»r  early  from  tlio-e 
of  tin*  capital.  S'rtori;H  fmind  it  a  wi>i» 
p«ili«'y  t<»  cau"**^  tin*  cliiMn-n  of  the  princij»al 
native    faniilje-}   to    he    tauLrht    Latin    aiiil 

<fri"-k.  anil  t»  !■« \w  neeonpliHh'd  in  the 

litrratui*'  an  I  olt*L':.mt  knowl.-d^e  to  1  e  found 
in  thi'-^r  .1 'n.iri!»le  lan^^ui;:'.'^ ;  and  whi-ii. 
ten  yi-ar>.  lat«r.  Mi-ti'lhis,  in  hU  turn,  had 
cruole  d  th--  jomt  of  Sfrtoriun  and  eanu* 
home  tri'imiihAMt  to  Uonie.  h«>  hroui;ht  with 
him  a  nimdi' r  i.f  ('onlovan  \hv\h  a-zain-t 
who>'»  latiiiily  th«'  fistidious  c.jr  of  <'ici'ri> 
wa4  alili-  to  iilijfct,  only  that  their  ncccnt  had 
piHipir  i/iiifl  litm  .  .  .  af'/HP  /hrfffrinnm — 
f-omi'thiu'x  thick  or  rndi*,  an«l  fori'i;^i. 

"  I'pim  thi-i  pi-riiMl  l/itin  writers  be^nn  to 
l.c  constantly  pro«lnc'd  in  Spain.  Porting 
Latro.  a  native  of  <'ordova,  hut  a  public 
advocate  <»f  tiie  hi:rl«"''t  rcput.ition  at  Home, 
<»pcn«d  in  the  mctroiMili-«  llic  c.irlicst  of  tli«»-r» 
f^-ho<»ls  for  Iloman  rln  toric,  that  aftcrwrirdi 
bi-i'.ime  Ml  numerous  and  famous,  and,  anion^r 
f  thcr  distiiiiziii-lK^l  men,  numlHTOil  as  liifl 
«li«cipli-s  Octaviiis  Cj»"*«r,  Ma'cen an,  Marcus 
A::iippa,  iiiid  Ovid.  Th<*  tw.>  S-neca-*  were 
SpaniiinN.  and  M  wa^  laican.  names  cele- 
bratt'd  I  niiui^h,  certaii  ly,  to  have  confern-d 
l.istiii:;  Ldnrv  on  anv  utv  within  the  limitn  of 
the  eiiipiri*.  Martial  ciiip*  fruiu  Iiilhilis 
[tifiw    cilhd    DuMera,    in    thir    kiiiKiloni  of 


Arraijon].  and  in  his  old  aze  retired  there 
a.-aln  to  die  in  peac*?  amid.-t  the  scenes  which, 
durin:;  his  whole  life,  seem  to  have  been 
dear  to  htm.  [Thi.-f  famous  epi(rrammati»t, 
it  may  be  parent  I  letically  mentioned,  though 
liMn'^elf  writini;  in  arcorLmce  with  the  clas- 
sical models  of  thj  Latin  ]an;;iia^,  in  which 
hv  had  bc-n  <  d-.iuate<i,  and  with  which  a  lonp; 
re<i  !enc  •  of  thirtv-tlve  vears  in  the  Eternal 

• 

i'itv  hid  rnilend  him  still  mi)re  familiar, 
rtdn>d  ev.n  :imid  hh  literar)' and  offidal 
*.ncci-s«!es  in  the  metrfif^dis,  snch  a  fondness 
and  r<.e-.dl''i*ti'.n  for  the  old  poetry  of  his 
C'liniry.  a^  tn  ailvise  a  native  baIUidi«t| 
nanu'd  Licinius  to  pi^rs^vere  in  his  cultiva- 
tion <if  it.  notwithstanding;  that  the  "deli- 
cat*'  reailer"  mivrht  dL>pnra(r«  it  br  the 
nam<'  of  *'m-tic."]*  Columella,  too,  the 
K-t  of  the  Itt>man  writers  on  a^icultare, 
as  a  Spaniard,  and  »o,  it  is  pnibahle,  were 
Qiiinctilian  and  Siliut  Italiciis.  Many  othen 
niiL^ht  be  adde<l.  whujie  ri;;hts  and  reputation 
wen'  fully  aeknowled;^!  in  the  capital  of 
the  world  durin;;  the  last  dav4  of  the  Re- 
1)11  Mic  or  the  Inist  days  of  the  Empire,  aa 
orators,  ]M)e{4,  and  hi<:tnrians;  but  their 
works,  thoii^'h  famous  in  their  own  time, 
have  iH  ri>he4l  in  the  p-neral  wreck  of  the 
lnr;r>  r  part  of  ancii-nt  literature.  The  fin^at 
iJLdii^  however,  of  I  Soman  letters  in  Spain, 
lire  familiar  to  nil,  and  are  at  once  re- 
cognised an  constituting  an  important  por- 
tion of  the  biKly  t.f  the  Latin  classics,  and 
.in  e^^M-ntial  part  of  tlie  glory  of  Roman  dri- 
lis;ition.""|' 

Xor  was  Spain,  which  lit  up  with  so 
many  briiliunt  luminaries  tho  deepen- 
ill);;  twili<;ht  of  Pa^an  literature,  less 
liliiTal  nt'  her  lights  whcu  tbc  glorious 
dawn  of  Cliridtianity  was  breaking 
over  the  world.  She  has  tho  distinc- 
tion of  giving  birth  to  tho  first  Chria. 
tian  pfM^t,  Jiivfiicus,  who  in  the  fourth 
oontury  translate* i  the  New  Testament 
into  hexameter  verftc,  an  experiment 
whlcdi  tlui  reverential  piety  ot  St.  Jo- 
romo  eendemned  as  beinj;  somewhat 
unworthy  of  the  iiacred  majesty  of  the 
(lospid.  'i*he  8i'(-on<l  Chri;}tian  poct« 
PrudentiiiH  —  a  more  famous  name-^ 
who  si>L>C(IiIy  folio  wed,  was  also  a  Spa- 
niard. He  was  boru  at  Zarapo^a  in 
the  year  il4S,  and  his  *<  Penstcpha- 
nnn,"  written  in  continuous  octo-syL 
labic  metns  aceordin;^  to  tho  opinion 
of  .'^oine  writcrdy  resembles  both  m  ap. 
pcaranre  and  mean  in*;  the  redondilla 
of  a  modern  Spanish  son^  of  duTotion. 
The  style  of  those  poeinPy  however^ 
contrasts  ver}*  unfavourably  with  the 
clas:<ical  piinty  of  the  Augustan  writ- 


*  Kp.  iv.  .'to.     Edinhurgh  Retm  Jan.,  1841,  p.  891* 
t  Ticknor,  vol  iil.  pp.  833-5. 
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ers,  and  gives  us  some  faint  idea  of 
the  extent  of  corruption  to  which  the 
spoken  language  of  the  people,  parti- 
cularly  in  the   provinces,  must   have 
reached,  even  bofore   the   descent   of 
those  innumerable  tribes  from  the  north 
and  from  the  east,  whose   barbarous 
dialects,  mingling  with  the  degenerate 
Latin,  and  gradually  cementing  into  a 
neutral  jargon,  formed  the  foundation 
of  the  principal  languages  of  modern 
Europe.     The  Franks,  who  were  the 
first  to  rush   from  the   banks   of  the 
Rhine  through  the  rocky  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees,   and   who,   in   a   brief  but 
terrible  foray  of  twelve  years,  swej)t 
over  the  Peninsula  from  Tarragona  to 
Cadiz,    left  little  durable   impression 
after  them  but   the  memory  and  the 
evidence  of  their  atrocities.      Craving 
after  novelty,  or  fearing  the  revenge 
of  the  people  whom  they  had  so  out- 
raged, they   seized  the  fleet   of  mer- 
chant vessels  lying  in  the  harbour   of 
Cadiz,  and  in  these  they  passed  over 
into  I^fauritania,   whence  they  never 
returned.      About    one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  later,  when  the  Romans  and 
the  Spaniards  of  Spain  were  slowly  re- 
covering from  the  elfocts  of  this  dread- 
ful visitation,  a  newer  anda  more  devas- 
tating torrent  burst  upon  ihem  throu'jh 
the  same  mountain-chasms,  in  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and 
the  Alani.     The  cruelties  and  excesses 
of  the  new  invaders  far  surpassed  those 
of  the  old,  while  the   sufferings   and 
privations  of  the  people  were  ^o  ex- 
treme, assailed  as  they  were  at  the  one 
moment  by  a  war  of  the  most  ruthless 
kind,  as  well  as  by  famine,  pestilence, 
and  their  attendant  evils,  that  we  can- 
not read  the  elo(iuent  description  of 
Mariana    without    a    shudder.       The 
Goths,  who  succeeded,    were   scarcely 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  invaders ; 
their  original  barbarism  had   been   a 
little  mitigated  by  a  residence  in  Italy, 
and  they  were  thus  in  some  degree  fa- 
miliarised to  the   laws,  language,  and 
civilisation  of   Rome ;    so  that   when 
they  entered  the  country  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor,  they  were  received  as 
protectors  rather  than  as  enemies.  The 
races  which  had  preceded  them,  by  in- 
t^irminable  warfare  with  each  other,  had 
become  weakened  and  sensibly  dimi- 
nished, so  that  for  a  while  they  were 
unable  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the 
victorious    Goths.     But  the   Vandals 
quickly  regained  their  strength,  and, 
afler  hemming  in  the  rival  Suevi  in  the 


Nervascan  hills,  and  after  ignomi- 
niously  routing  an  army  of  Goths  and 
Romans  who  were  sent  to  oppose  them, 
swept  on  through  the  gates  of  Seville 
and  Carthagena  to  the  shores  of  the 
sea,  and  were  not  deterred,  even  by 
that  new  and  untried  element,  from 
pursuing  their  ravages  further ;  for 
after  crossing  and  returning  with  their 
spoils,  plundered  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Balearic  Isles,  they  renewed 
their  depredations  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  mainland,  until,  finding 
little  remaining  there  to  reward  their 
rapacity,  they  gladly  listened  to  the 
invitation  of  the  Governor  of  Africa, 
and  prepared  to  cross  thither.  But, 
even  on  the  very  eve  of  their  depar- 
ture, they  postponed  their  embarka- 
tion to  punish  the  presumption  of  the 
Suevi,  who  had  again  descended  from 
the  comparatively  inhospitable  region 
between  Leon  and  Ovieuo  to  the  fer- 
tile plains  of  Bcetica.  The  Suevi  has- 
tily retreated,  but  were  pursued  by  the 
avenging  Vandals  as  far  as  ^lerida, 
where  their  flight  was  interrupted  by 
the  river  Anas,  into  whose  waves  the 
King  and  his  army  were  precipitated, 
after  which  the  victorious  pursuers 
calmly  returned  to  the  sea  coast,  and 
embarked  on  their  interrupted  expe- 
dition. 

The  Suevi,  after  the  departure  of  the 
Vandals  to  Africa,  and  the  Goths  to 
Acjuitain,  slowly  recovered  a  portion 
of  their  former  power,  and  aimed  at 
the  entire  dominion  of  Spain  ;  but 
were  efltjctually,  and  for  a  while  almost 
completely,  subdued  by  Theodoric, 
King  of  the  Visigoths,  publicly,  in- 
deed, in  the  name  of  the  Emperor, 
but  with  a  private  stipulation  for  the 
absolute  possession  to  him  and  his  suc- 
cessors of  the  rich  conquest  of  Spain. 
After  occasional  reverses,  the  Visigoth 
power  was  firmly  established  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula, 
and  continued  to  flourish  for  a  period 
of  about  three  centuries,  until  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Saracens,  in  the  year 
711:— 

"  During  that  time,"  says  Southey,  in  his 
introduction  to  the  "  Chronicles  of  the  Cid," 
"the  original  language  of  the  Visigoths, 
which  was  of  the  Teutonic  atocl«,  seems  very 
early  to  have  been  abandoned  by  all  but  the 
conmiou  people,  after  the  conquest  of  Spain. 
There  it  wms  never  used  for  the  purposes  of 
written  composition,  all  the  laws  and  chro- 
nicles of  the  kingdom  which  have  come 
to  OS  being  coinposed  in  Latin,  which  con- 
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tinned  to  bo  wriitcn  with  cDmi)arntivc 
l»urity,  even  to  the  time  of  tlic  celebrated  St. 
Isidore  of  Seville^  or  about  the  first  quarter 
of  the  seventh  century." 

The  necessities  of  every-day  life  led, 
however,   among  the  people,  to  iho 
gradual  formation  of  a  new  lantruagc, 
which,  being  neitlier  strictly  Teutonic 
nor  Roman,  would  be  intelHj^ible  to 
both  races.     A  compromise  had  to  be 
cfTt'Cted  between  the  rude  and  limited 
dialect  of  the  North,  and  the  ricldy  in- 
flected vocabulary  of  the  S«)utl» ;  but 
so  much  to  theaiivantapreof  the  latter, 
that  the  <:jreat  prepon<lerance  of  the 
Koman  element  in  the  new  combina- 
tion is  si;rnificantly  suggeste«l  by  the 
name  which  it  subsequently  obtained, 
namely,    the    liomajice,    and    which, 
bi'injr  the  langfuajje  use*l  bv  the  earliest 
minstrels   and   troubadours  at'  Spain 
and  Trovence,  who  ventured  to  use 
the  idiom  of  the  peoph*  in  thoir  songs 
of  love  and  chivalry,  has  given  its  own 
name  to  all  narrative  poems  of  this 
class  in  the  peninsuhi,  and  hns  been 
accepted  throughout  Kurope   as  the 
distingui.-hing  title  even  of  prose  fic- 
tions, when  either  the  enthusiasm  uf 
the  writer  or  the  elevation  of  the  sub- 
ject raises  them  into  the  regions  of  the 
poetic.     The  principal  change  which 
the  J-.:itin  underwent  was,  in  the  cases 
and  declensions  of  its  n  juns,  and  the 
tenses  of  its  verbs.     The  artfully-con- 
trived  elaborateness   of  those  inllec- 
tions,  which  gave  such  compactness, 
variety,  and  expres>itm  t«)  the  J^atin, 
was  a  macliinery  too  complicated  and 
too  teilious  for  the  neces>iti«'S  of  the 
warlike  and  illiterate  Goth.     Instead 
of  these,  the  simpler  aid  of  preposi- 
tions and  auxiliary  verbs  was  found 
to  be  ni(jre  exi)eilitious  and  more  in. 
telli^ible.     The  principal  wor<ls  of  the 
language,  like  the  principal   forts  of 
the  kin;:dom,  weix»  taken  possession  of 
and  held  bv  the  encmv,  but  the  onter 
works  and  intrench  men  is  were  broken 
down  and  destroyed,  and  their  places 
supplied  by  the  supennimeraries  and 
auxiliaries  that  crowde«l  the  camp  of 
the  invader.     IJut  still  so  great  a  pro- 
portion  of  the  oHginal  garrison   re- 
mained,   that   many   centuries    later, 
even  when  its  ranks  had  been  <;reatlv 
increased  by  Saracenic  an<l  even  Ame- 
rican contingents,  and  when  the  lan- 
guage pa'^se<l   from   the   rudiinentary 
Ftage  ot  the  Uomancc  into  the  full  com- 
pletion of  tho  Castiliun.  whole  dis- 


courses*  and  even  poems  of  the  most 
diflicult  and    elaborate    versification, 
were  written   and    published,    every 
word  of  which  could  be  read  and  un. 
derstood  either  as  Latin  or  as  Spanish 
— not,  indeed,   of  a  ver}'  elegant  op 
classical  kind  in  cither,  but  sufllciently 
correct  to  show  the  intimate  connexion 
of  the  two.     The  great  and  enduring 
influence  of  the  Saracenic  invasion  on 
the  language  and  literature  of  Spain  we 
shall  more  particularly  allude  to  when 
we  come  to  (lescribo  that  most  interesting 
and  attractive  class    of  Sti:i;ii.-!i   bal- 
lads which  treat  of  ^looristi  subjects ; 
but  even  from  tho  beginning  this  great 
event,  with  its  consequences,  must  bo 
ever  kept  in  view.   At  present  wo  shall 
content  ourselves  with  giving,  in  refe- 
rence to  this  subject,  on  the  authority 
of  Sitrmiento,  a  Spanish  writer  of  con- 
siderable learning,  the  proportions  in 
which  the  various  languages^  that  in 
the  course  of  time  built  up  the  Spanish 
tongue,    contributed   their  respective 
shares,  pi-emising  that  the  subsequent 
researches  of  Humboldt,  and  otherSj 
have  clearly  entitled  the  Bosque  to  a 
phice  in  this  classification — that  being 
the  oldest  existing  dialect  of  Spainj 
and  probably  the  oflspring  of  the  ab- 
original Iberian,  and  the  Celtic  of  tho 
first  invaders.  According  to  Sarmionto* 
six- tenths  of  the  present  Castilian  is 
drawn  from  Latin  sources ;  one-tenth 
from  the  Greek,  including  tho  later 
ccclesiasticjd  writers  in  that  lancpage; 
one- tenth  is  Northern ;  one-tontn  Ara 
bic ;    and    the  remaining  tenth  East 
Indian  and  American,  gypsy,  modem 
German,  French,  and  Italian.     If  we 
introduce  the  Ijasque,  as  we  havo  al- 
ready said,   and  follow  some  writcra 
more  conversant  with  Arabian  litera- 
ture than  was  Sarniiento — such  as  Gay 
angers — in  raifint;  the  I^Ioorish  contin- 
gent    from  one-tenth  to   one-eighth, 
some  slight  alteration  must  be  made  in 
the  proportions.     But  fundamentally 
the  calculation  is  correct,  and  leaves 
no  doubt,  from  the  extroonlinary  posi- 
tion which  the  Latin  holds  therein,  that 
from  it,  as  from  the  base  of  a  pyramids 
did  the  sui>erstructure  of  tho  Spanish 
language  arist*. 

But  to  build  up  that  pyramid  to  its 
topmost  point ;  to  decorate  its  niajcs* 
tic  hides  with  medallions  of  men  so 
noble  and  commanding  as  to  attract 
the  gaze  of  the  world ;  to  haii*;  around 
it,  fn)in  Christian  lance  and  Moorish 
jcrccd,  tho  memorable  trophies  which 
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it  can  boast ;  to  lower  tbo  Saracenic 
crescent  from  the  ambitious  position  to 
wbicb  it  aspired ;  to  wear  it^  like  the 
golden  torque  of  a  Celtic  warrior,  for 
ornament  upon  its  breast,  rather  than 
for  dominion  upon  its  brow ;  and  to 

f>lant  the  triumphant  cross  over  ally 
ike  the  cruciform  hilted  sword  of  the 
Cid  himself,  now  consecrated  and  blood- 
less, was  the  work  of  many  long-glo- 
rions  and  eventful  ages.  No  people,  per- 
haps, had  ever  so  grand  an  object  for  na- 
tional struggle,  and  so  inspiring  a  theme 
for  national  song,  as  the  Spaniards;  and 
nobly  did  they  win  the  one,  and  use  the 
other.  Their  country  had  gradually 
grown  into  one  of  the  most  powerful 
monarchies  of  Christendom.  Their 
faith,  introduced  by  the  Apostle  St. 
James,  had  purified  itself  from  the 
early  stains  of  Arianism,  and  had  again 
become  worthy  of  Santiago.  Great 
saints  and  learned  men  had  grown  up 
in  the  cloisters  of  the  Goths  ;  while  in 
the  field,  the  hereditary  valour  of  the 
race  was  still  worthily  upheld ;  and  yet, 
almost  in  one  moment,  this  stately  edi- 
fice was  levelled  to  the  dust,  and  all 
but  its  foundations  scattered  to  the 
winds.  The  fanatical  followers  of  a 
false  prophet  had,  in  the  short  space 
of  about  eighty  years,  seized  upon  the 
fairest  portions  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
Within  three  years  less  than  that 
period,  had  Mahomet  fled,  discomfited 
and  in  disguise,  from  Mecca  to  Me- 
dina ;  and  yet,  already  was  the  stan- 
dard of  Islam  waving  in  triumph  from 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
confines  of  Mauritania.  Across  the 
narrow  strait,  which  was  destined  for 
ever  to  bear  the  name  of  the  first 
Moslem  invader.  El  Taric,  they  beheld 
the  smiling  shores  of  Andalusia,  lit  up 
by  a  sun  as  warm  and  as  bright  as  they 
had  left  behind  them  in  the  east.  The 
outrage  of  Don  Roderick,  and  the 
treason  of  Count  Julian,  were  scarcely 
necessary  to  give  them  a  pretext  for 
undertaking  an  expedition  which  of- 
fered them  such  new  glory,  and  so 
tempting  and  congenial  a  home.  His- 
tory is  somewhat  doubtful  on  this  point; 
but  the  earliest  songs  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  traditions  of  both  races,  are  in 
its  favour.  Whether  invited  or  unin- 
vited, the  visit  of  these  eager  warriors 
was  soon  paid.  Disembarking  on  the 
shores  of  those  green  Islands,  now  al- 
most covered  by  the  sea,  which  lay 
opposite  that  part  of  the  coast  where 
the  present  city  of  Algesiras  stands, 
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Taric  soon  fortified  himself,  at  the  ex- 
tremity  of  that  famous  rock,  called,  in 
honour  of  himself,  Gibal-Taric,  or  the 
Mount  of  Taric,  and  now  corrupted 
into  Gibraltar.  "Thou  Calpe,"  says 
Southey,  apostrophising  the  hill  in 
the  beginning  of  his  poem  of  "  Ro- 
derick "  :— 

**  Thon,  Calpe,  saw*8t  their  coming.  Ancient 

Rock 
Kenown*d ;   no  longer  now  shalt  thou  be 

call'd— 
From  gods  and  heroes  of  the  years  of  yore— . 
Kronos,  or  liundred- banded  Briareus, 
Bacchus,  or  Hercules ;  but  doomed  to  bear 
The  name  of  thy  new  conqueror,  and  thence- 
forth 
To  stand  bis  everlasting  monument 
Thou  saw'st  the  dark  blue  waters  flash  before 
Their  sinuous  way,  and  whiten  round  their 

Iceels ; 
Their  swarthy  myriads  darkening  o*er  thy 

sands. 
There  on  the  beach  the  misbelievers  spread 
Their  banners,    flaunting  to  the  sun    and 

breeze. 
Fair  shone  the  sun  upon  their  proud  array- 
White  tiu-bans,   glittering  armour,    shielda 

engrailed 
With  gold,  and  scymiters  of  Syrian  steel ; 
And  gently  did  the  breezes,  as  in  sport, 
Curl  their  long  flags  outrolling,  and  display 
The  blazon'd  scrolls  of  blasphemy." 

The  Goths  seemed  to  be  astonished 
more  than  alarmed  at  the  suddenness 
of  the  invasion ;  though,  with  charac* 
teristic  bravery,  a  troop,  numbering 
about  1,700  men,  disputed  the  landing 
of  the  strangers.  The  dispatch  of  the 
Christian  knight,  Theodomir,  who  led 
the  gallant  but  unsuccessful  band 
against  the  invaders,  as  given  by  the 
Arabian  chroniclers,  is  curious,  as  evi- 
dencing the  complete  unexpectedness 
of  the  attack  :— 

"  My  lord,"  he  says,  writing  to  Roderick, 
"  there  have  come  forces  adverse  to  us  from 
parts  of  Africa,  whether  they  have  dropped 
from  Heaven  or  sprung  up  through  the  earth, 
I  know  not,  having  found  them  suddenly  be- 
fore me,  and  encouutered  them  in  my  path. 
I  resisted  them  with  all  my  power,  and  did 
my  utmost  to  maintain  the  passage ;  but 
have  been  compelled  to  yield  to  their  num- 
bers and  the  impetuosity  of  their  attacks ; 
wherefore  they  have  finally  encamped  on 
our  soil  in  despite  of  my  efforts.  And  now, 
my  lord,  since  the  matter  is  thus,  I  entreat 
you  to  succour  us  with  all  speed,  and  with 
the  largest  force  you  can  muster.  Co  tic 
yourself,  also,  la  person,  for  that  will  be 
better  tlian  all.** 

a  B 
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TIio  King  was  not  slow  to  obey  this 
sumnions.  Ho  advanced  at  the  head 
of  II  vast  arniv  to  the  fatal  banks  of 
the  (jiuadalete,  ]n\t  with  an  chiborate 
dignity  and  sciendum*  that  seemed  in- 
tended to  invust  his  approach  with  a 
senii-judicial  character,  as  if  he  canio 
to  chastise  th(!  insolence  of  the  intrud- 
ers, rather  than  to  contend  with  them 
on  terms  of  equality  for  hia  kingdom 
and  his  throne.  The  nia«:ni licence  of 
the  chariots  in  which  the  (Jothic  kinj^s 
rode  to  l):ittle,  was  a  favurite  snhj«*ct 
with  the  ohl  chroniclers,  and  the  cmo 
used  by  Iloderick  on  this  oi  cation, 
which  is  referred  to  both  by  Christian 
an«l  M«)orish  writers,  s^-enis  U)  have 
taxed  their  in^rcnnity  and  imat^ination 
1o  the  utmost  ti>  describe.  Snleyman 
himself  conhl  have  de^i^ed  nothing 
more  gorgeous : — 

"  The  whci'ls  of  this  car,"  pays  the  un- 
known author  of  tiic  *  ('roni(M  iU-1  Uvy 
Kmlrii;*)'  (of  wliirh  nlitions  arc  citoil  ns  early 
as  thi*  yoar  loll ),  "  were  made  of  Ihu  boiU'S  of 
elephants,  and  the  axlctrci'  wa?  of  fine  xilvcr, 
and  the  perdi  was  of  fine  gold.  Il  wa^  drawn 
by  two  horsc'P,  who  wito  of  j^roat  hizc  and 
p.'nt1e  ;  and  uiM)n  the  ear  there  was  [titi-hcd 
u  tent  s<»  lartre  that  it  t-ovon-d  the  whole 
c.ir,  and  it  wits  <if  lini*  clotli  of  ^'»ld,  upon 
which  were  wr«>u^ht  all  the  j^rcat  feats  in 
arms  >>hich  ha<l  hecn  achirvcd  until  that 
time;  and  the  pillar  of  the  tent  was  of  ifoM, 
an<l  many  Ftune'i  of  prent  v.-due  win-  st t  in 
it,  wlncii  sent  fmth  such  <>pleiid«iur  that  by 
ni^ht  theie  was  n(»  need  of  any  ntlier  li;:ht 
therein  ;  anil  tin-  car  and  the  hors  a  l>ore  llic 
same  adonnni-iits  as  t]i<.'  Kin;;,  and  tht'sij 
w»Te  full  of  piaiN,  tlio  1  ir;ief*t  wiiieh  i-ould 
lie  fi)imd  ;  and  in  tin'  niid>tli'  i<f  th«>  car  t  hi  to 
was  a  se.tt  jl.nnl  a;;ain^t  tlie  pillar  of  the 
tent,  and  thi-i  s'at  ^\as  of  jjie.it  pi'i«"i',  iu.-o- 
nnich  that  the  >a1u.:  uf  it  caiiuot  Ik>  suniniHl 
up,  ?o  many  and  m»  jjn-at  Wiie  the  htuncd 
which  wrre  set  in  it  ;  and  it  was  wrought  so 
Ruhlly  aiul  of  >ULh  raie  workmanship,  that 
thev  who  saw  il  niai veiled  tl.rrcat.  An«l 
ujMm  this  Mat  the  Kin;;  was  seated,  bein;; 
lifted  up  su  hi^h  that  all  in  the  ho^t,  little  «>r 
great,  might  behold  him.  And  in  this  nuiii- 
ner  it  was  appointed  that  th«-  King  should 
go  to  war.  Anil  rotmd  about  the  car  there 
Went  a  thou^«aud  knights,  who  had  all  l>e«a 
kiiighted  by  the  hands  t'f  the  King,  all 
around  :  ami  in  ihc  duv  of  battle  thev  wore 
to  lie  on  f<H)t  round  about  the  car ;  uiid  all 
))liglited  homage  to  the  King  not  to  depart 
from  it  in  any  numner  ^hutm>ever,  and  they 
would  ratluT  rw-eive  their  death  there  than 
go  from  their  place  beside  the  car.*** 


This  description,  which  proves  how 
thoroughly  the  gorgeous  oneutalism  of 
the  Aral)s  had  indmed  the  Spanish 
mind  at  the  time  when  the  materials 
whicli  were  afterwards  collected  into 
the  chronicle  were  written,  is  pleasing 
and  vahiable,  notwithstanding  its  ex- 
travajraiice,  from  the  laudable  desire 
of  the  chronicler  to  invest  with  as 
much  dignity  and  splendour  as  either 
fact  or  fiction  eouhl  supply,  the  last 
moments  of  his  country's  indepen- 
dcnce.  But  neither  valour  nor  splen- 
dour were  of  any  avail  against  the  fa- 
natical enthusiasm  of  the  invadcm. 
After  a  conflict  of  several  days — eight 
if  we  are  to  credit  the  Christian  ac- 
count, but  only  three  if  we  fuUow  that  of 
the  Moors — the  army  of  the  Goths  was 
routed.  Iloderick  himself  was  either 
shun  or  disappeared  ;  for  though  Poe- 
try, as  wc  shall  hereafter  find,  has  long 
Si'tilcd  the  question,  Jlistory  will  have 
its  doubts ;  his  diaflem  of  pearls,  his 
gold-embroidered  ehlamys  of  purplcj 
and  his  ivorv  inlaid  chariot,  became 
the  spoil  of  the  conquerors,  and  the 
endmlmed  head  of  some  Christian  war- 
rior, dignified  by  his  name,  was  sent 
to  the  Caliph,  at  Damascus,  as  the 
most  preciiius  trophy  of  thiis  nieniu- 
rable  ii;:ht.  The*  nionarchv  of  the 
race  which  had  ruled  Spain  for  three 
centuries  was  subverted — 

**Tho  fi)rtn-y>e4  (»f  (!)p  Cioths  fell  as  Tost 
as  th(  V  wp>-c  sunnnomd  ;  anil  in  alurnnt  as 
little  time,"  savx  S>uthcv,  '*asthe  Moon 
could  travel  over  the  kingdom,  they  liecnme 
ma.oters  of  the  \«h<<le,  except  only  those 
mountainous  regions  in  which  the  language  uf 
th«'  lii'.-t  Spaniards  fouml  an  asyhini  from 
the  Iicmnus,  and  which  were  now  destined 
to  pies.rvc  the  liberties  and  indtltutiuns  of 
the  (.;«>tlis."t 

Then  it  was  that  that  unnarallcleil 
conflict  commenced  which  has  given 
so  many  hemes  to  Spain  and  hoiies  to 
the  wurhl — a  conflict  handed  down  as 
a  most  precious  inheritance  from  father 
to  son,  through  twenty  generatitfoSj 
increasing  in  value  an<l  in  interest  at 
each  transnussiun,  and  yieldctl  up 
finally  into  the  hands  of  Peace  and  of 
lU'ligion,  at  no  less  an  equivalent 
than  the  iee-!'im])le  of  the  Spanish  soil 
and  the  safety  of  (MiristemloDi.  The 
remnant  of  the   Gothic   host  retired 


•  Cr-     Parti.,  c.  2\rt.     Soutliey'n  Poetical  Works,  p.  634. 
t  Introduction  to  the  Chruniclc  of  the  (Jid. 
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fVom  the  banks  of  the  Guadalete  to  the 
mountains  of  Asturias.  They  had  been 
taught  a  terrible  lesson,  but  they 
speedily  turned  it  to  good  account :— . 

"  Confined  for  a  while,"  says  the  eloquent 
Thierry,  "  within  this  comer  of  the  earth, 
which  had  now  become  for  them  their  only 
country,  Goths  and  Romans,  victors  and 
▼anquished,  foreigners  and  natives,  masters 
and  slaves,  all  united  by  the  same  misfor- 
tune, forgot  their  old  hatreds,  their  old 
estrangements,  their  old  distinctions.  They 
had  henceforth  but  one  name,  but  one  law, 
but  one  condition,  but  one  language  —  all 
were  equals  in  this  land  of  exile,"* 

Pelayo,  a  scion  of  the  House  of  Ro- 
derick, but  perhaps  more  for  his  per- 
sonal valour  and  military  genius  than 
for  his  royal  birth,  was  raised  upon  a 
shield  by  the  reviving  Goths,  or  rather 
Spaniards,  as  we  shall  henceforth  call 
them,  and  proclaimed  king.  In  many 
a  bloody  fray  did  he  descend  from  the 
mountains  on  the  astonished  Moors, 
cflen  assisted,  and  always  welcouied, 
by  those  Christians  who,  tempted  by 
tlie  comparatively  mild  rule  of  the 
conquerors,  had  continued  to  dwell 
amid  the  old  scenes  with  which  they 
were  familiar,  and  who,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  had  adopted  so  much  of  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  Moslems 
(everything  almost  but  their  faith  and 
their  morality),  as  to  be  called  Moz- 
arabs,  or  imitators  of  the  Arabs,  from 
an  Arabic  word  which  has  that  signifi- 
cation. In  less  than  a  century  the 
descendants  of  those  who  fought  under 
Pelayo  had  made  good  their  advance 
over  those  great  plains  stretching 
southward  from  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Asturias,  and  had  covered 
them  with  outposts  and  castles,  so 
numerous  as  to  have  conferred  upon 
this  region  the  expressive  name  of 
Castile,  Step  by  step,  as  with  the 
stride  of  a  giant,  but  with  a  century 
between  each,  the  awakened  spirit  of 
Spanish  nationality  marched  forward, 
now  to  the  chain  of  the  Guadarama, 
now  to  the  ancient  city  of  Toledo,  for 
three  hundred  and  sixty-three  years 
in  possession  by  the  Moors,  now  to 
Sarugossa,  and  at  length  to  the  famous 
plains  of  Tolosa,  where,  in  the  year 
1212,  the  Saracenic  power  received 
a  blow  Irom  which  it  never  thoroughly 


recovered.  Gradually  the  Christian 
kingdoms  grew  consolidated,  or  sprang 
into  existence,  miraculously,  indeed, 
in  many  instances,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  for  the  great  results  which 
arose  from  circumstances  apparently 
so  trivial.  The  apparition,  at  a  critical 
moment,  of  a  mysterious  knight  mount- 
ed on  a  white  steed,  and  bearing  a 
white  banner  emblazoned  with  a  blood-* 
red  cross,  saved  the  kingdom  of  Leon 
from  destruction  ;  and  the  accidental 
meeting  of  six  hundred  hidalgoes 
round  the  grave  of  a  holy  hermit  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Uruela,  by  revealing 
to  each  other  their  strength,  and  by 
showing  them  that  the  pious  instinct 
which  had  brought  them  together  to 
honour  God  by  paying  respect  to  the 
remains  of  one  of  his  humblest  but  most 
devoted  servants,  would  be  the  firmest 
bond  to  unite  them  together  in  a  civil 
community,  led  at  the  moment  to  the 
election  of  a  leader,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.  But 
it  was  not  for  merely  local  indepen- 
dence that  these  kinn^doms  started  mto 
existence;  it  was  for  the  general  re- 
covery of  the  entire  Spanish  soil.  No- 
thing is  recorded  in  history  more  he- 
roic than  the  manner  in  which  each  of 
them  acted  its  part  in  the  great  drama 
of  deliverance,  and  contributed  to  the 
catastrophe  which,  though  long  de- 
ferred, was  inevitable  and  foreseen. 
The  Moorish  territory  was  mapped  out 
in  idea,  and  divided  among  the  Chris- 
tian kingdoms ;  each  had  its  allotted 
share  to  conquer';  and  this,  though 
frequently  larger  than  itself,  was  called 
its  cojiquest.  And  so  strictly  was  this 
distribution  observed,  that  wars  some* 
times  arose  between  them,  if  one  king 
trespassed  upon  the  conquest  of  an- 
other ;  for  they  regarded  it  as  a  manor, 
and  the  Moors  as  game.  This  very 
metaphor,  we  are  told,  was  used  by 
King  Jayme  of  Arragon,  on  a  certain 
occasion  when,  one  day,  having  started 
a  herd  of  them,  he  clapped  spurs  to  his 
horse  and  cried  out  to  his  iollowers-^ 
**  After  them  1  after  them,  brethren  I 
These  deer,  who  are  to  be  the  food  and 
sustenance  of  our  honours,  must  not 
be  suffered  to  escape. ''f  But  events 
like  these  were  only  the  amusements 
of  the  campaign,  not  the  every-day 
business  of  the  war.     Far   diflerent 


•  "  Dix,  Ans  d'Etudes  Historiques,"  p.  346. 
t  Miedes,  liv.  vL  ch.  6.    Notes  to  Southey*B  <*  Ch.  of  Cid,**  P*  ^^6. 
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were  the  trials,  the  privaiions,  the  con- 
tinued watchfulness  of  generation  after 
generation  in  this  sacred  struggle  —  a 
watchfulness  that  is  painted  with  much 
simplicity  and  force  m  the  old  <<^Chro* 
nicle  of  Spain."* 

"In  that  time,"  we  are"  told,  "was  the 
war  of  the  Muors  very  grievous ;  so  that 
kingis  and  counts,  and  nobles,  and  .ill  the 
knights  that  took  pride  in  urms,  staMed 
their  horses  in  the  rooms  whore  tliey  slept 
with  their  wives ;  to  the  end  that,  when  they 
heard  the  war-cry,  they  might  lind  their 
horses  and  arms  at  hand,  and  mount  instantly 
at  its  summons."  **A  hard  ai:d  a  rude 
training,"*  says  Martinoz  de  la  liosa,  in  a 
passage  quoted  from  his  graivful  romance 
of  *'  Isabel  de  Solid,"  by  Mr.  Tickuor  —  "  a 
hard  and  a  rude  training,  the  preluilo  to  so 
many  glories,  and  to  the  conqueAt  of  titc 
world — when  our  forcfatlur?,  weigheil  down 
with  harness,  and  their  mwohU  always  in 
hand,  slept  at  eaijO  no  single  night  for  eight 
centuries." 

No  wonder  that  amid  snch  exciting 
scenes,  surrounded  by  circumstances 
80  calculated  to  arouso  all  the  martini 
energies  of  a  brave  and  hardy  jHiople, 
amid  the  noi;ihing  of  the  war-horses 
and  the  brazen  clang  of  the  truinpet^r, 
Spanish  poetry  should  be  born  into  the 
world  a  vigorous  child  of  the  camps ; 
not  as  in  rrovence,  the  fair  but  deli- 
cate olfspring  of  the  court — a  bronzed 
mountaineer,  instead  of  the  ro>v  child 
of  the  bowers  that  hang  over  the  Me- 
diterranean  waters — to  whom  the  Inu 
gle  of  the  reveille  was  as  welcome  as  the 
voice  of  a  mother  in  the  nturning,  and 
whotic  sweetest  lullaby  was  the  tramp 
of  the  niKht-wateh  amon;r  the  hills. 

Spanish  poetry  being  the  otrsjuin^  of 
religious,  as  well  as  of  national  enthu- 
siasm, combine*!  within  itpelf,  as  the 
source  of  its  inspiration  and  the  sul*- 
staneo  of  its  sow^j  the  elements  of  two 
ofthiMUOst  mehi()ra])Ie  events  in  the 
histury  of  the  world — the  union  of  the 
(iivekehiefiains  for  the  subvor-iou  t)f 
Tn.)V,  ami  the.  alliance  of  the  C'hri>tian 
priiire>  for  the  rescue  of  the  llnly  So- 
puhhiH'.  It  was  lliu<  ill  souie  rcspeets 
an  Iliad,  whose  epic  intere.-t  was  dif- 
fused over  eight  centuries  —  a  crusrule 
not  for  the  reeovery  of  the  rock  in 
whieli  thi'  body  of  C'hrist  oneu  lay,  but 
for  the  preservation  of  that  faith  in 
which  his  spirit  lived  fur  ever.     In  one 


point  of  view,  ever}*  ^loorisli  town  was 
a  lesser  Ilium,  in  which,  perhaps,  somo 
innocent  and  reluctant  Uelcn  was  de- 
tained— in  another,  some  sacred  shrine 
dishonoured  and  defiled  by  the  presence 
of  the  infidel,  which  should  be  rescued 
at  all  hazards.  If  Ajax  and  Achilles 
seem  to  revive  among  the  Christiaa 
host  in  the  chivalrous  forms  of  PelayOf 
Bernardo,  and  the  Gid,  the  gentler 
heroes  of  Troy  had  no  unworthy 
representatives  in  the  Z^cris  and 
Abencerrages,  the  Gazuls  and  Abena- 
mors  of  the  Moors.  Nor,  we  may  be 
sure,  were  there  romantic  episodes 
wanting,  which,  unchronicled  by  the 
Grecian  i)oets,  remained  for  the  fancy 
of  Chaucer  and  of  Shakspearo  to  adoruj 
thereby  investing  **  the  tale  of  Troy 
divine  "  with  a  new  and  imperishable 
interest.  From  the  ramparts  of  the 
Christian  camp  or  the  walls  of  the 
Moorish  city,  many  a  nipht,  doubtless^ 
when  the  moon  was  hid  behind  the 
sierra,  and  the  stars  alone  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  sky,  had  some  tend 
gazer  from  either  point  of  observation 
thought,  in  the  very  spirit  of  Lorcn- 
zo — 

•' "  In  tofh  a  night 

Troiluf.  mcthliiki,  moiintptl  the  Trojan  «idl. 
Ami  vighkil  hit  roul  toward  tli«  UncUa  tsnti, 
Whcrv  CrcHll  lay  that  nifht.** 

Such  intimacies,  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
later  Moorish  ballads,  may  have  some- 
times arisen  on  the  vigil  of  St.  John,t 
which  seems  to  have  been  observed  as 
a  festival  with  both  nations,  when  for 
once  throughout  the  entire  year  the 
Spaniuni  forgot  his  hatred  and  his 
|)ride,  and  the  ^loor  his  jealousy  and 
his  suspicions — when  the  doors  and 
windows  of  both  races  were  llung  opcuj 
ami  filled  with  the  th>wer8  and  odorous 
bloss(>nis  of  tlii'  i-eason  ;  and  when  the 
green  alamcda  resounded  with  the 
laugh  and  the  jest,  and  the  sighing 
music  of  the  min^rled  people;  and  the 
white  tiu'ban  glean  ted  in  the  moonlight 
Im  side  th(^  dark  mantilla ;  or  the  silken 
eyniar  fluttered  about  the  feathered 
ciip  of  the  (.'hristian  knight.  But  such 
reunions  were  rans  exee[it,  indeed,  in 
those  villages  remote  from  the  contest- 
ed frontiers,  where  Sp.iniards  and 
I^lcHirs  livc'l  in  comparative  peace  to- 
g«'ther,  enjoying  the  same  delicious 
climate,  and  the  same  lovely  skies,  and 
not  onlv  having  nmnv  interests,  amuse- 


•  •*  CroniiA  Giihral  de  I-.s|»ana,"  fol.  'JT;").     Tickiiur,  i.  D  (note). 
t  Sue  **  lkOiuBuc«ro  General "  of  Duran,  vol.  i.  p.  67. 
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mentSy  and  customs  in  common^  but 
some  treasured  recollections  of  which 
both  were  proud. 

This  state  of  things,  of  course,  could 
not  exist  amid  the  defiles  of  the  6ua- 
darama  or  on  the  plains  of  Castile. 
There  the  two  races  only  met  as  foes, 
and  parted,  whether  as  victors  or  van- 
quished, with  foelino;s  that  little  en- 
couraged  a  friendlier  meeting.  They 
separated,  doubtless,  with  a  mutual 
admiration  of  each  other's  bravery;  but 
this.  Instead  of  leading  to  any  ami- 
cable result,  only  rendered  them 
doubly  impatient  again  to  meet  an 
enemy  whom  it  was  now  more  glorious 
to  subdue.  Happily  for  Spanish  li- 
berty and  for  Spanish  poetry  this  was 
80,  since,  if  even  an  occasional  blend- 
ing of  the  two  peoples  had  taken  place 
throughout  the  whole  peninsula,  as 
was  effected  in  particular  portions,  it 
is  incalculable  how  injurious  to  the  in- 
tellectual, as  well  as  political  inde- 
pendence of  Spain,  the  Saracenic  in- 
fluence might  have  been.  Nothing  re- 
tards so  much  the  birth  and  growth  of 
an  original  native  literature,  as  the 
close  neighbourhood  of  a  strong  and 
attractive  foreign  one.  The  advance 
of  Arabian  letters  had  been  almost  as 
rapid  and  as  extraordinary  as  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Arabian  arms.  In  the  year 
641,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  the  Hegira,  the  soldiers  of  the 
Saracenic  general,  Amron  Ebn  al  Aas, 
could  find  no  worthier  use  for  the  in- 
valuable book.trcasures  of  the  royal 
librar}'  of  Alexandria,  than  to  make 
them  serve  as  fuel  for  the  public  baths 
of  that  city— a  use  to  which  they  were 
applied  for  the  space  of  six  months, 
and,  it  is  believed,  with  the  express 
consent  of  the  Caliph  Omar  himself; 
and  yet,  within  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  that  period,  another 
Caliph  filled  the  throne  of  this  Cali- 
phate, whose  encouragement  of  litera- 
ture reads  like  the  extravagance  of  an 
eastern  tale.  This  was  the  celebrated 
Al- Mamoun,  the  son  of  the  more  fa- 
mous, but  (except  for  the  "  Arabian 
Nights")  the  less  deservedly  remem- 
bered Haroun  al  Kaschid :— . 

"  Even  in  hia  father's  lifetime,"  says  Sis- 
mondi,  "  and  during  his  journey  to  Khoras- 
san,  he  had  chosen  for  his  companions  the 
most  celebrated  among  the  Greeks,  the  Per- 


sians and  the  Chaldeans.  Having  succeeded 
to  the  throne  [which  he  occupied  from  the 
years  813  to  833],  he  rendered  Bagdad  the 
centre  of  literature ;  study,  books,  and  men 
of  letters,  almost  entirely  engrossed  his  at- 
tention. The  learned  were  his  favourites, 
and  his  ministers  alone  were  occupied  in 
forwarding  the  progress  of  literature.  It 
might  bo  said  that  the  throne  of  the  Ca- 
liphs seemed  to  have  been  raised  for  the 
Muses.  Ho  invited  to  his  court,  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  all  the  learned  with  whose 
existence  ho  was  acquainted,  and  he  retained 
them  by  rewards,  honours,  and  distinctions 
of  everj"  kind.  He  collected  from  the  sub- 
ject provinces  of  Syria,  Armenia,  and 
Egypt,  tho  most  important  books  which 
could  be  discovered,  and  which,  in  his  eyes, 
were  the  most  precious  tribute  he  could  de- 
mand. The  governors  of  provinces  and  the 
officers  of  administration  were  directed  to 
amass,  in  preference  to  anything  else,  the 
literary  relics  of  the  conquered  countries, 
and  to  carry  them  to  the  foot  of  the  thione. 
Hundreds  of  camels  might  be  seen  entering 
Bagdad,  loaded  with  nothing  but  manu- 
scripts and  papers;  and  those  wliich  were 
tliought  to  be  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
public  instruction,  were  translated  into  Ara- 
bic, that  they  might  be  universally  intelli- 
gible. Masters,  instructors,  translators,  and 
commentators,  joined  the  court  of  Al-Ma- 
moun,  which  appeared  rather  to  be  a  learned 
academy  than  the  centre  of  government  in 
a  warlike  empire.  When  the  Caliph  dic- 
tated the  terms  of  peace  to  the  Greek  Empe- 
ror, Michael  the  Stammerer,  the  tribute 
which  he  demanded  from  him  was  a  collec* 
tion  of  Greek  authors."* 

The  Arabs  of  Spain,  though,  from 
their  remoteness,  seemingly  out  of  the 
reach  of  this  influence,  soon  showed  a 
capacitjr  and  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
cultivation  of  letters  that  far  surpassed 
even  those  of  their  brethren  of  the  east* 
In  Cordova,  Granada,  Seville,  and 
many  lesser  towns,  libraries  and  col- 
leges were  founded,  and  munificently 
endowed.  History  and  Philosophy 
had  their  teachers  and  professors  as 
well  as  Rhetoric  and  Poetry.  Aris- 
totle was  translated  into  Arabic,  and 
expounded  in  the  schools  of  Cordova. 
Valencia  could  boast  of  her  historians^ 
and  Malaga  of  her  botanists,  while 
chemistry,  and  other  departments  of 
medical  science,  received  an  impulse^ 
the  beneficent  effects  of  which  are  felt 
throughout  the  world  to  this  day. 
What  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  ex. 
istence  of  a  native   Christian  litcra- 


*  Sismondi,  y.  L,  p.  52. 
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turc,  than  the  presence  of  this  attrac- 
tive and  gorgeously  endowed  rival? 
In  later  times,  when  that  literature  had 
taken  root,  and  had  produced  some  of 
its  most  beautiful  blossoms  as  w(dl  as 
its  wholesome  and  vigorous  fruit,  so 
racy  of  the  soil  in  which  it  grew,  how 
ol'ten  has  it  been  neglected — how  oft<^n 
has  it  ])ined,  and  nearly  died,  for  that 
national  care  and  culture  too  often 
wasted  on  French  and  Italian  exotics, 
that  the  prejudices  of  the  court,  or 
the  caprices  of  the  learned,  forced  hilo 
a  fashionable,  but,  fortunately,  an 
ephemeral  existence. 

There  are  protecting  talismans,  how- 
ever, too  strong  even  for  such  magical 
inllni'nces;  and  these  the  Christians  of 
Korthern  Spain  possessed  in  the  two 
potent  s])ell-words — Ueligion  and  Li- 
berty. The  same  spirit  that  could  not 
bend  to  Moorish  laws  would  not  allow 
itself  to  bese«luce<l  ]>y  Moorish  letters. 
For  more  than  three  hundred  years, 
all  thuse  ballads  which,  though  un- 
written, were  transmitted  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  from  heart  to  heart,  and 
from  generation  to  generation,  and 
which  were  the  delight  and  solace  of  the 
Christians,  whatev«T  their  condition — 
the  soldier  and  the  citizen,  the  peasant 
and  the  princ!e^those  most  interesting 
relics,  of  which,  when  more  peaeel'ul 
tiuufri  permitted  their  being  collected 
and  given  to  the  press,  u])wards  of  one 
thousand  were  found  living  in  the  ibnd 
and  faithful  memori«'s  of  the  people — 
these,  we  repeat,  show  little  or  no  traces 
of  an  Arabic  inlluence.  It  was  only 
about  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Ciranada,  when  the  strength  of  ^loor- 
ish  power  was  ov<Tthrown,  thai  the 
con([uerors  had  leisure  or  inclination 
to  st4i[)  and  admire  the  graces  of  Moor- 
ish pue^y.  The  Saracenic  Thalia  <li«l 
not  accompany  the  warriors  of  her 
race  to  the  baltle- field.  It  was  oidv 
fur  the  mlmi<'  tournament,  the  games 
of  C'anes,  and  the  festal  Zanibras,  that 
she.  lelt  her  favourite  haunts,  the 
orange->haded  fountains  in  the  marlilc 
court-  of  the  palaces  of  (tranada;  and 
it  was  only  when  the  triumphant 
Chri>tian  M>ldi(?ry  burst  into  those 
luxurious  n-tieats,  that  they  fuund  hrr 
Mii;iing  and  dancing  in  the  >hadc,  and 
made  lii'r  captive.  I nlat nation  t(»uk 
1  lie  place  of  indillcrcncc  ;  the  peculiar 
h\\\\'  (;f  beaut  v,  tin*  oriental  (lri<>,  the 
I'oivi'Mi  melndv  l^i  the  a!r>  >\\v.  >\\v\)i* 
wen^  all  too  much  for  the  >nrpn>(d 
captors.      They  became  enslaved  in 


their  turn,  and,  as  we  shall  subse- 
quently find,  out-Arabcd  even  the 
Arabs  themselves  in  the  extravagant 
worshi])  which  they  paid  to  the  new 
idol.  This  was  their  first  infidelity  to 
the  CastiHan  muse;  but  it  was  the 
most  excusable  and  ^e  most  memora- 
ble for  splendid  and  beautiful  results. 
Hitherto  nothing  could  exceed  the 
strictness  with  which  they  observed 
their  vows  to  her,  who  was  to  them 
the  idealism  of  their  kings,  their  coun- 
trv,  and  their  creed.  On  tnese  fertile 
themes  the  singers — and  they  seem  to 
have  been  innumerable  —  could  never 
tire  of  singing.  The  evils  of  the  feudal 
system,  and  the  cruelties  or  rapacity  of 
individual  monarchs,  were  lost  sight  of 
in  the  intensity  of  that  feeling  of  loyal- 
ty with  which  the  kingly  authority  was 
regarded.  Some  instances  of  the  ex- 
cess of  that  power  are  preserved  among 
the  earliest  of  the  ballads,  to  which  wo 
shall,  on  another  occasion,  draw  the 
reader's  at  tent  ion.  We  shall  be  shocked 
and  pained  at  the  occasional  suflcring 
which  they  exhibit ;  but  the  feeling 
which  has  been  aUnded  to  seems  to  ex. 
plain  and  to  sanctify  them.  Without 
the  instincts  of  an  enthusiastic  and  un- 
conditional loyalty,  the  foundations  of 
European  society  could  never  have 
been  laid.  The  crown  was  the  key- 
stone of  the  social  arch,  holding,  of 
necessity,  the  highest  i)4ace  thcreiuy 
and  being  ot\en  more  riculy  sculptured 
and  adorned  than  the  other  materials 
of  which  it  was  compos<.>d,  but  keeping 
each  in  its  place,  and  preventing  all 
from  falling  into  ruin.  Neither  civil 
government,  nor  militar}'ConibinatioDj 
nor  eommereial  enterprise,  nor  domes- 
tie  security  were  possible  without  it  i 
for  it  was  by  reverence,  and  not  foroea 
that  they  were  created  and  maintained. 
We  should  bear  this  in  mind,  when 
contemi>lating  the  picture  ]iresonted  to 
us,  so  simply  an<l  so  touching! Vf  by 
some  of  the  uhlest  ballads.  \Vhifo 
we  sympathise  with  the  sufferer,  let 
us  nut  lorget  the  great  object  for 
which  tin;  suflcring  was  endured,  and 
the  wrong  permitted ;  let  us,  at  the 
li-ast,  recollect  the  sjiirit  in  which  it 
was  received.  To  lix  our  eyes  cx- 
elusivelv  on  the  an<ruish  that  distorts 
the  f  ic'^  of  the  inartyr,  would  be  to 
lose  tlie  highest  leaching  of  the  sacri- 
fice. We  must  embrai*e  in  our  clanco 
the  rcMgnalion  that  is  mirrored  in  the 
upturneil  eyes,  and  the  serene  and 
atoning  glory  that  surrounds  his  brow. 
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'*  Blessed  be  Uie  man,"  said  Sancho 
Panza*  "that invented  sleep."  Blessed, 
say  we,  be  the  muii  that  invented  let- 
ters, whether  he  were  Memnon  tiie 
Egyptian,  or  Athothes  the  son  of 
Menes,  or  even  the  antediluvian  Seth 
the  son  of  Adam.  And  thrice  blessed 
be  they,  the  men  who  invented,  and 
improved,  and  brought  to  its  perfec- 
tion the  wondrous  art  of  printing — 
John  Koester,  with  his  wooden  blocrks ; 
Faust,  who  dealt  in  the  black  art,  but 
it  was  the  black  art  of  ink  ;  and  Gut- 
tenberg,  with  his  typo  of  metal ;  and 
Peter  Schoeff'er;  and  all  the  worthies 
that  followed  them — William  Caxton, 
and  Wynkin  de  Worde,  and  the  two 
Alduses.  Blessed  may  they  all  be, 
those  great  benefactors  of  the  human 
kind  —  the  true  majjricians  who  know 
how  to  raise  the  dead  of  all  times  and 
of  all  climes ;  who  can  exorcise  them 
till  they  speak,  not  unwillingly,  as  did 
the  spirit  of  tiie  prophet  to  the  king 
of  Israel,  nor  in  scant  words  and  mys- 
terious  phrases,  but  freely,  and  fully, 
and  familiarly,  pouring  out  their  whole 
thoughts,  even  as  they  did  when  in  the 
flesh,  in  pleasant  converse,  or  in  deep 
knowledge. 

It  is  now  the  21st  of  February, 
and  here  we  are,  in  this  season  of 
unwonted  severitv,  when  the  snow  lies 
deep  and  wide,  in  drifts,  choking  up 
the  roads,  and  in  deep  covering  upon 
the  fields,  locking  up  the  treasures  of 
the  earth  from  the  starving  cattle ;  and 
the  keen  frost  pinches  by  night ;  and 
by  day  the  leaden  clouds  sail  lazily 
through  the  gloomy  heavens,  and  the 
sun  looks  out  thron<rh  the  haze  like  a 
disc  of  copper.  The  skater  is  on  the 
pon<l  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  jea- 
lously supervised  by  the  life-preserving 
policeman,  who  prowls  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  ice-bound  water  with  a  coil 
of  rope  and  hooks  of  iron ;  even  as  an 
angler  steals  along  a  stream  side,  ready 
to  hook  an  unwarv  fish,  so  is  he  ever 
on  the  watch,  not  for  a  rise  to  the  sur- 
face, but  for  a  go-down  beneath  it, 
that  he  may  fling  his  line  with  fatal 
accuracy  of  aim,  and  fix  his  many- 
hooked  engine  in  some  nobler  part  of 
the  unhappy  diver — the  jaw  or  theear^ 
or  it  may  be  the  eye  —  and  at  last  re- 
store him  again  to  the  kingdom  of  this 


world,  maimed  or  blind.  There  is  a 
tinkling  of  little  bells^  musical  and 
merry,  and  it  comes  nearer  and  nearer 
up  the  smooth,  white  street;  and  we 
look  out  and  behold  an  extemporised 
sleigh,  dra.vn  by  two  gaily-trapped 
horses,  whose  heads  carry  the  chimes, 
being  for  the  nonce  transformed  into 
locomotive  belfrys.  The  gentleman 
in  the  sleigh  is  covered  with  bearskin Sj 
and  is  making-bclieve,  with  all  his 
might,  that  he  is  in  the  prairies  of 
America,  or  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia. 
We  look  for  a  moment  with  somewhat 
of  pity  upon  the  folly  that  would  seek 
for  discomforts,  when  discomforts  are 
so  likely  to  seek  us  out  of  their  own 
accord.  Look  at  that  poor  fellow,  with 
a  hunger-pinched  face  and  frozen  fin- 
gers,  that  are  trenmlously  essaying  to 
evoke  the  ghost  of  an  air  out  of  that  tin 
flageolet,  lie  is  stone-blind,  and  his 
groping  steps  are  led  along  the  chan- 
nel by  a  dirty- white  French  poodle, 
which,  in  deferential  sympathy  to  its 
master,  has  but  one  eye — farthei:  than 
this  no  reasonable  man  could  expect 
any  reasonable  dog  to  go  in  the  way  of 
sympathy.  The  air  that  the  blind 
man  is  jerking  out,  is  enough  to  freeze 
one's  blood  —  '*  My  lodging  is  on  the 
cold  ground !"  Poor  soul  I  likely 
enough — thy  lodging  may  be  cold  and 
cheerless,  if  the  hand  of  thy  bro- 
ther man  do  not  minister  to  thy  wants. 
And  so  we  flung  our  mite  to  the  one- 
eyed  dog,  who  picked  it  up,  a(W  the 
fashion  of  dogs-mcndicant,  and  then 
dropped  it  into  the  hand  of  his  eyeless 
master :  so  they  pass  on,  and  we  hobble 
back  to  our  fireside,  and  to  our  books. 
And  with  our  fireside  and  our  books, 
what  care  we  for  "  winter  and  cold  wea- 
ther" ?  The  old  Duke  in  his  exile  found 
his  '*  books  in  the  running  brooks;"  but 
now  that  the  verv  brooks  are  chained 

» 

in  ice- fetters,  and  that  the  stones 
may  no  longer  preach  their  "sermons," 
for  they  are  hidden  by  a  deep  snow- 
vest,  how  would  he  bave  fared  in  his 
sylvan  solitudes?  Kight  badly,  we 
guess,  unless  he  could  do  what  we 
can — shut  to  his  door,  close  the  fasten- 
ings of  the  windows  to  keep  out  the 
keen,  chill  wind,  plunge  the  poker 
magnanimously  in  the  sea-coal  fire,  put 
his  feet  on  the  fender  and  his  elbow  on 
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the  arm  of  Lis  easy  chair,  and  then 
take  into  his  hand,  and  to  his  heart, 
some  book.friend  to  help  his  musings^ 
to  cheer  his  heart,  to  make  a  warm, 
sunny,  genial  world  within  him,  de- 
spite of  the  cold,  gloomy,  desolate  one 
without  him. 

There  are  many  volumes  lying  around 
us — old  friends,  with  their  well- remem- 
bered, dear  old  faces,  that  have  been 
smiling  upon  us  for  many  and  many  n 
year  past,  and  who  nov/  and  then  come 
down  from  their  shelves,  to  discourse  to 
us  upon  the  profitable  and  the  pletisant 
things  of  life— upon  the  things  that 
are  true,  and  h(mc.<t,  and  just,  and 
pure,  and  lovely.  Here,  too,  are  the 
new-arrived,  stranger.s  to  us  iis  yet,  to 
whom  we  have  not  assigned  a  place  in 
our  household  ;  but  we  turn  from  them 
just  at  this  moment,  and  sigh  for  the 
face  of  a  friend.  Our  eye  has  fallen 
upon  something  that  looks  not  alto- 
gether new  :  the  name,  as  we  name  it, 
has  the  sound  of  ohl  times  in  it,  that 
recalls  memories  of  years  long  gone 
by.  "AVolfert's  Koost"*  we  know 
nut,  but  Washington  Irving  we  do 
know ;  and  we  take  the  little  volume 
gladly  to  our  heart,  and  welcome  an 
old  iriend,  though  he  do  come  to  us 
with  something  of  a  new  face.  What 
ii  host  of  our  earlier- life  thoughts  do<iS 
the  name  of  Washington  Irving  evoke 
in  our  mind  I — what  a  tangled,  and 
tattered,  and  straine<l,  and  stained  life- 
web  is  again  spread  out  before  our 
mental  vision,  as  we  recur  to  the  time 
when  we  fir&t  took  up  a  volume  of 
Geotl'ry  Cniyon  1  I  low  the  name  raises 
up  a  crowd  of  pale  and  lliekering 
phantom-feelings  within  us  I  Here  is 
the  wizard  who  enchanted  us  in  our 
boyhood,  to  whom  we  gave  up  heart 
and  imagination  -.  the  essayist  who 
pleased  our  sober  manhood — the  mo- 
ralist, the  humorist^  the  scholar,  the 
historian-^the  man  who,  at  ever}*  age 
of  life,  and  in  everv  tone  of  the  mind, 
has  something  suitable  and  com])a- 
nionablc  about  him,  that  will  not  Butler 
us  to  put  him  away. 

Undoubtedly  we  owe  nmch  in  the 
department  of  literature,  as  we  do  in 
many  other  departments,  to  the  Ame- 
ricans. Great  names  during  the  pre- 
sent century  have  ari:<en  in  the  far 
west,  and,  following  the  true  motion 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  traversed  the 


intervening  space  of  the  horizon^  till 
they  shone  with  a  bright  light  upon 
ourselves,  and  on  lands  eastward,  to 
the  eastern  limits  of  the  far  PaciGc. 
Cooper  and  Irving  were  the  morning- 
stars  of  the  firmament ;  then  others 
rose,  whose  names  we  shall  not  stop 
to  tell.  And  of  later  times  we  have 
Bryant,  and  Sigourney,  and  Dana,  and 
in  chief,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow^ 
whose  reputation  is  as  world-wide  as 
it  will  of  a  surety  be  world-enduring. 
And  in  fiction  there  is  Nathaniel  Uaw- 
thorn  ;  and  in  wild,  fitful,  and  dazzling 
light,  shone  out  the  meteoric  blaze  of 
Toe's  genius  —  a  light  that,  soaring 
high  into  the  heavens,  sank  down, 
down,  in  the  deep,  miry,  weltering 
abyss — 

'*  Son  I'tMlc  tombc  &  TintUnt 
Eutrc  am  if  que  la  Jo(e  inapiro 
C«lul-ci  buralt  tn  chanUnt — 
Eiicure  unv  (^tuilo  qui  file 
Qui  fllc-filc,  ct  dliparait.'* 

And  here  amongst  those  stars,  ivhen 
so  many  have  passed  away, 

"  Like  the  1o»t  Flciad,  never  to  return,** 

one  Still  shines  above  the  horizon ; 
and  that  which  was  the  morning-star 
near  half  a  century  ago,  is  now  sink- 
ing downwards  towards  its  limits  in 
the  horizon,  as  the  evening  star  of  our 
day.  Long  distant  may  the  hour  bo 
when  that  light  shall  pass  away  from 
our  sight ;  and  when  it  shall,  indee<l, 
pass  away,  may  it  be  tranquilly, 
as  it  sludl  bo  tenderly,  solemnly, 
holily,  to  the  eyes  that  shall  watch 
it,  leaving  a  long  line  of  radiance 
streaming  upwards  along  the  |>ath 
through  which  it  has  travelled,  and  a 
twilight  of  sweet  memories  to  linger 
still  about  its  decadence.  As  we  turned 
over  the  pages  of  the  volume  which 
Mr.  Constable  has  lately  given  us,  we 
felt  that  it  needed  no  name  on  the 
titlepage  to  assure  us  of  the  author- 
ship— every  page  betrays  the  writer. 
These  pa|>ers  ara  evidently  written, 
for  the  most  part,  in  past  years  ;  ther 
have  all  the  freshness  of  fancy  whicli 
we  found  in  the  '' Skctch-Book '* — all 
the  sly,  pleasant,  and  most  racy  hu- 
mour of  *'  Knickerbocker,"  which,  like 
the  lambent  flame  of  the  Roman  fable* 
plays  so  genially  and  innocuously  round 
the  brows  of  the  doughty  Dutch  heroes 
of  the  New  Worhl :  they  possess  the 
same  meditative  spirit  and  sweet  phi- 


*  "  WoIfc'rt*d  Kotxst,  and  othor  Puperd."    Dy  Washington  In'ing.    London :  CoDStahW 
and  Co.    Dublin :  James  M<tlUishan.     185r>. 
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lanthropy,  the  same  exc^uisite  apprc. 
ciation  of  character,  and  hfc-like  power 
of  painting  things  animate  and  inani- 
mate,  that  charmed  us  in  "Bracebridge 
Hall,"  and  the  "Tales of  a  Traveller." 
In  a  word,  we  have  our  old  favourite 
once  again  by  our  side,  moralising, 
joking,  gossiping,  story-telling,  cri- 
ticising, and  drawing  all  sorts  of  plea- 
sant and  fantastic  pictures,  such  as  he 
was  to  us  in  days  so  far  back,  that  we 
care  not  to  measure  the  time-distance  ; 
nay,  rather,  it  shrinks  away  from  our 
vision,  and  wo  feel  ourselves  young 
once  more  with  the  companion  of  our 
youth,  living  over  again  our  boy-life, 
and  dreaming  anew  our  youth-dreams. 
There  is  one  characteristic  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Washington  Irving  which,  no 
doubt,  in  a  large  degree,  conciliated 
the  favour  of  the  English  public  —  we 
mean  his  thorough  English  feeling. 
This  shines  out  in  every  page  of  the 
"  Sketch-Book  "  and  '*  Bracebridgo 
Hall."  Fed  in  his  childhood  upon  the 
literary  food  of  the  parent  land,  taught 
to  look  upon  Shakspeare,  and  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  and  Ben  Johnson, 
and  Herrick,  and  innumerable  other 
worthies,  as  the  bards  of  his  forefa- 
thers, in  whom  he  could,  as  of  right, 
claim  an  ancestral  property,  he  had 
this  great  advantage  over  the  resident 
natives  of  England,  that  he  could  view 
her  literature,  her  institutions,  and  her 
people,  unafiected  by  the  prejudices 
which  cling  round  the  denizen,  be  ho 
never  so  clear-sighted ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  so  much  acquaint- 
ance with  our  history,  social  and  po- 
litical,    and  so    much  love    for    the 

Earent  stock,  that  he  was  prepared  to 
ke  and  to  love.  And  so  it  was  that 
he  was  able  to  stand  at  a  distance,  and 
view  the  picture,  moral  and  physical, 
in  its  true  light  and  its  true  proper, 
tions.  He  has  charmingly  described 
his  own  feelings  on  his  first  visit  to 
England,  in  one  of  his  earliest  produc- 
tions : — 

"  In  fact,  to  me  everything  was  full  of 
matter ;  the  footsteps  of  history  were  every- 
where to  be  traced ;  and  poetry  had  breathed 
over  and  sanctified  the  land.  I  experienced 
the  delightful  freshness  of  feeling  of  a  child, 
to  whom  everything  is  new.  I  pictured  to 
myself  a  set  of  inhabitants,  and  a  mode  of 
life  for  every  habitation  that  I  saw,  from  the 
aridtocratical  mansion,  amidst  the  lordly  re- 
pose of  stately  groves  and  solitary  parks,  to 
the  straw-thatched  cottage,  with  its  scanty 
garden  and  its  cherished  woodbine.  I 
thought  I  never  could  be  sated  with  the 


sweetness  and  iVeshnessofa  country  so  com- 
pletely carpeted  with  verdure ;  where  every 
air  breathed  of  the  balmy  pasture  and  the 
honeysuckled  hedge.  I  was  continually 
coming  upon  some  little  document  of  poetry 
in  tlie  blossomed  hawthorn,  the  daisy,  the 
cowslip,  the  primrose,  or  some  other  simple 
object  that  has  received  a  supernatural  value 
from  the  muse.  The  first  time  that  I  heard 
the  song  of  the  nightingale,  I  was  intoxi- 
cated more  by  the  deUcious  crowd  of  re- 
membered associations  than  by  the  melody 
of  its  notes.  And  I  shall  never  forget  the 
thrill  of  ecstasy  with  which  I  first  saw  the 
lark  rise,  almost  from  beneath  my  feet,  and 
wing  its  musical  flight  up  iuto  the  morning 
sky." 

The  kindliness  of  tone  with  which 
Washington  Irving  has  dealt  with 
everything  English,  is  the  more  praise- 
worthy, because  there  was  much  to 
irritate  Americans,  and  provoke  them 
to  retaliation,  in  the  observations  of 
those  who  had  written  upon  America 
at  the  time  when  he  first  visited  Eng- 
land. In  a  pajjer  upon  this  subject,  full 
of  manly  and  independent,  yet  gentle- 
man-like  and  inoffensive  remonstrance, 
he  gives  expression  to  his  regret,  that 
a  feeling  so  prejudicial  to  both  coun- 
tries should  exist.  Asserting  for  Ame- 
rica the  respect  to  which  she  was  justly 
entitled,  he  acknowledges  all  the  quali- 
ties and  endowments  which  have  placed 
Britain  in  the  exalted  position  which 
she  occupies.  In  a  fine  spirit  he  me- 
diates between  the  writers  on  both 
sides.  He  deprecates  national  preju- 
dices, and  thus  concludes  a  paper  full 
of  the  best  feelings,  as  well  the  most 
sterling  good  sense  :— 

"  But  above  all  let  us  not  be  influenced 
by  any  angry  feelings,  so  far  as  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  perception  of  what  is  really  ex- 
cellent and  amiable  in  the  English  character. 
We  are  a  young  people,  necessarily  an  imi- 
tative one,  and  must  take  our  examples  and 
models,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  existing 
nations  of  Europe.  There  is  no  country 
more  worthy  of  our  study  than  England. 
The  spirit  of  her  constitution  is  most  analo- 
gous to  ours.  The  manners  of  her  people^ 
their  intellectual  activity  —  their  freedom  of 
opinion  —  their  habits  of  thinking  on  those 
subjects  which  concern  the  dearest  interests 
and  most  sacred  charities  of  private  life,  are 
all  congenial  to  the  American  character ;  and, 
in  fact,  are  all  intrinsically  excellent;  for  it 
is  in  the  moral  feeling  of  the  people  that  the 
deep  foundations  of  British  prosperity 
are  laid;  and  however  the  superstructure 
may  be  time-worn,  or  overrun  by  abuses, 
there  must  be  something  solid  in  the  basis, 
admirable  in  the  materials,  and  stable  in  the 
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Rtracture  of  an  edifice,  that  so  long  has 
towered  unshaken  amidst  the  tempests  of  the 
world. 

"  Let  it  be  the  pride  of  our  writers,  there- 
fore, discarding  all  feelings  of  irritation,  and 
disdaining  to  retaliate  the  illiberality  of 
British  authors,  to  speak  of  the  English  na- 
tion without  prejudice,  and  with  dftcrmiued 
canduur.  While  they  rebuke  the  indi.scrimi- 
nating  bigotn-  with  which  some  of  our  coun- 
trymen admire  and  imitate  everything  Eng- 
lish, nicroly  because  it  is  English,  kt  them 
frankly  point  out  what  is  rcjilly  worthy  of 
approbation.  We  may  thus  place  England 
before  us  as  a  peq)t'lual  volume  (tf  rofun-nce, 
wherein  are  recordeil  sound  deiluotions  from 
ages  of  experience ;  and  while  we  avoid  the 
errors  and  absur<lities  which  may  have  crept 
hito  the  page,  wo  may  draw  thence  goldeu 
maxims  of  practical  wisdoui,  wherewith  to 
strengthen  and  to  embellish  our  national 
character." 

How  pleasant  for  us  to  know  that 
all  this  is  now  changed.  How  graliiy. 
ing  for  the  writer  to  have  lived  to  see 
the  fruits  of  his  own  kindly  admoni. 
lions.  \Vc  have  long  since  iearned  to 
appreciate  to  the  full  everything  ap- 
preciiiblc  amongst  Americans,  and  in 
America.  Her  authors  enjoy  with  us 
a  high  popularity;  her  institutions 
command  such  respect  as  they  are  en- 
titled to;  and  her  people  receive  at 
our  hands  the  consideration  which  their 
genius,  intelligence,  and  enterprise 
merit.  We  may,  in  support  of  these 
observations,  refer  to  some  of  the  later 
English  writers  on  America,  especially 
to  r>Ir.  Chambers,  whose  sensible  vo- 
lume wu  recently  noticed. 

But  we  are  wandering  —  wandering 
to  the  past,  when  we  should  be  talking 
of  the  prci^ent.  Let  us  take  a  glance 
at  the  volume  that  is  now  in  our  hand, 
and  which  has  set  us  rambling  so  fur 
back  in  imagination.  The  papers  in 
this  book  are  all  detached  sketches ; 
they  resemble  the  pencil-jottings  of  an 
artist  such  as  you  may  see  any  day 
that  you  visit  the  studio  of  some  pain- 
ter friend,  with  whom  you  are  upon 
terms  of  sullicient  intimacy  to  walk 
into  the  room,  and  toss  over  his  port- 
folio. But  every  sketch  shows  the 
hand  of  a  master:  whether  it  be  filled 
in  with  more  or  less  cure,  or  a  mere 
bold  outline,  it  is  still  true  to  its  na- 
ture. Here  is  a  fniished  picture  of  the 
Boblink,  in  a  pleasant  paper  on  **  I'he 
Birds  of  Spnng,"  which  might  de- 
light equally  the  moralist  and  the  na- 
turalist : — 

"  The  happiest  bird  of  our  spring,  how- 


ever, and  one  that  rivali  the  European  lark 
in  my  estimatioD,  is  the  Boblinoon,  or  Bob- 
link,  as  he  is  commonly  called.     He  arrives 
at  that  choice  portion  of  our  year  which,  in 
this  latitude,  answers  to  the  description  of 
the  month  of  May,  so  often  given  by  the 
poets.     With  us  it  begins  about  the  middle 
of  May,  and  lasts  until  nearly  the  middle 
of  June.     Earlier  than  thin,  winter  ia  apt  to 
return  on  its  traces,  and  to  blight  the  open- 
ing beauties  of  the  year ;    and  later  than 
this,  begin  the  parching,  and  panting,  and 
dissolving  heats  of  summer.      But  in  this 
genial  interval,  nature  is  in  all  her  fresh* 
ness  and  fragrance :  *  the  rains  are  all  over 
and  gone,  the  flowers  appear  upon  the  earth, 
the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come, 
and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the 
land.»     The  trees  are  now  in  their  fullest 
foliage  and  brightest  verdure ;   the  woods 
are  gay  with  the  clustered  flowers  of  the 
laurel ;  th3  air  is  perfumed  by  the  sweet- 
briar  and  the  wild  rose ;  the  meadows  are 
enamelled  with  clover-blossoms;  while  the 
young  apple,  the  peach,  and  the  plum  be- 
gin to  swell,  and  the  cherry  to  glow,  among 
the  green  leaves. 

"  This  is  the  chosen  season  of  reveliy  of 
the  Boblink.  He  comes  amidst  the  pomp 
an<l  fragrance  of  the  season  ;  his  life  seems 
all  sensibility  and  enjoyment,  all  song  and 
sunshine,  lie  is  to  be  found  in  the  soft  bo- 
soms of  the  freshest  and  sweetest  meadows ; 
and  is  most  in  song  when  the  clover  is  in 
blossr)m.  lie  perches  on  the  topmost  tw^ 
of  a  tree,  or  on  some  long  flaunting  weed, 
and  as  he  rises  and  .^inks  with  the  breeze^ 
pours  fortli  a  succession  of  rich  tinkUng 
note;; ;  crowding  one  upon  another,  like  the 
out|>ouring  mekKly  of  the  skyUrk,  and  pos- 
sessing the  same  rapturous  character.  Some- 
times he  pitches  from  the  summit  of  a  tiee, 
begins  his  R<ing  as  soon  as  he  gets  upon  the 
wing,  und  flutters  tremulously  down  to  the 
earth,  as  if  overcome  with  ecstasy  at  his 
own  music.  t;M)metimes  he  is  in  pnranit  of 
his  paramour ;  always  in  full  song,  fa  if  he 
would  win  her  by  bis  melody ;  and  always 
with  the  same  api>earance  of  into^ucation  and 
deh'ght. 

'*  Of  all  the  birds  of  our  grovea  and  mea- 
dows, the  Boblink  was  the  en\-y  of  my  boy- 
hood. Tie  crossed  my  imth  in  the  sweetest 
we.itlitT,  Hud  the  swci.'test  season  of  the 
yivir,  wiien  all  nature  citlled  to  the  MAm, 
and  the  rural  fei-Hng  throbbed  in  eveiy  bo- 
som ;  but  when  I,  luckless  urcfahi  I  was 
dotinu^d  to  be  mewed  up,  during  the  liveloag 
day,  in  that  purgatory  of  boyhood — a  school- 
room. It  ^:eemed  as  if  the  little  vmrlct 
mtK'ked  at  me,  as  he  flew  by  in  full  emig^ 
and  e^ought  to  taunt  mc  with  bis  happier  lot. 

0  how  1  envietl  him  1  No  lessons,  no  tai^ 
no  hateful  school ;  nothing  but  holiday, 
fr()lic,  green  fields,  and  fine  weather.     Had 

1  been  then  more  versed  in  poetxy,  I  might 
have  addressed  him  in  the  words  of  Logan  tQ 
the  cuckoo — 
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"*  Sweet  bird  t  thy  bower  i«  ever  greea 
Thy  iky  it  ever  clear ; 
Thou  hact  no  sorrow  in  thy  note, 
No  winter  in  thy  year. 

»* »  Oh !  could  I  fly,  I'd  fly  with  thee  ; 
We'd  make,  on  joyful  wing, 
Our  annual  yisit  round  the  globe, 
Companions  of  the  spring  1* 

"  Farther  observation  and  experience  have 
given  me  a  different  idea  of  this  little  fea- 
thered voluptuary,  which  I  will  venture  to 
impart,  for  the  benefit  of  my  schoolboy 
readers,  who  may  regard  him  with  the  same 
unqualified  envy  and  admiration  which  I 
once  indulged.  I  have  shown  him  only  as 
I  saw  him  at  first,  in  what  I  may  call  the 
poetical  part  of  his  career,  when  he  in  a 
manner  devoted  himself  to  elegant  pursuits 
and  enjoyments,  and  was  a  bird  of  music, 
and  song,  and  taste,  and  sensibility,  and  re- 
finement. While  this  lasted,  he  was  sacred 
from  injury;  the  very  schoolboy  would  not 
fling  a  stone  at  him,  and  the  merest  rustic 
would  pause  to  listen  to  his  strain.  But 
mark  the  difference.  As  the  year  advances, 
as  the  clover-blossoms  disappear,  and  the 
spring  fades  into  summer,  he  gradually  gives 
up  his  elegant  tastes  and  habits ;  doffs  his 
poetical  suit  of  black,  assumes  a  russet  dusty 
garb,  and  sinks  to  tlie  gross  enjoyments  of 
common  vulgar  birds.  His  notes  no  longer 
vibrate  on  tfie  ear ;  he  is  stuffing  himself 
with  the  seeds  of  the  tall  weeds  on  which  he 
lately  swung  and  chanted  so  melodiously. 
He  has  become  a  *  bon  vivant^*  a  *  gour- 
mand ;'  with  him  now  there  is  nothing  like 
the  *  joys  of  the  table.'  In  a  little  while  he 
grows  tired  of  plain  homely  fare,  and  is  off 
on  a  gastronomical  tour  in  quest  of  foreign 
luxuries.  We  next  hear  of  him,  with  my- 
riads of  his  kind,  banqueting  among  the 
reeds  of  the  Delaware,  and  grown  corpulent 
with  good  feeding.  He  has  changed  his 
name  in  travelling.  Boblincon  no  more — 
he  is  the  Reed-bird  now,  the  much  sought 
for  titbit  of  Pensylvanian  epicures ;  the  ri- 
val in  unlucky  fame  of  the  ortolan  !  Wher- 
ever he  goes,  pop !  pop  I  pop  !  every  rusty 
firelock  in  the  country  is  blazing  away.  He 
sees  his  companions  falling  by  thousanda 
around  him. 

*'  Does  he  take  warning  and  reform  ? — 
Alas  I  not  he.  Incorrigible  epicure  I  again 
he  wings  his  flight.  The  rice-swamps  of  the 
South  invite  him.  He  gorges  himself  among 
them  almost  to  bursting ;  he  can  scarcely 
fly  for  corpulency.  He  has  once  more 
changed  his  name,  and  is  now  the  famous 
Rice-bird  of  the  Carolinas. 

"  Last  stage  of  his  career ;  behold  him 
spitted  with  dozens  of  his  corpulent  compa- 
nions, and  served  up,  a  vaunted  dish,  on  the 
table  of  some  Southern  gastronome  1 

"  Such  is  the  story  of  the  Boblink ;  once 
spiritual,  musical,  admired,  the  joy  of  the 
meadows,  and  the  favourite  bird  of  spring ; 
finally,  a  gross  little  sensualist,  who  expiates 
his  sensuality  in  the  larder.  His  story  con- 
tains a  moral,  worthy  the  Attention  of  all 


little  birds  smd  little  boys ;  warning  them  to 
keep  to  those  refined  and  intellectual  pur- 
suits, which  raised  him  to  so  high  a  pitch  of 
popularity  during  the  early  part  of  his  ca- 
reer; but  to  eschew  all  tendency  to  that 
gross  and  dissipated  indulgence  which 
brought  this  mistaken  little  bird  to  an  an- 
timely  end." 

In  nothing,  perhaps^  is  Irving  more 
eminently  felicitous  than  in  his  depic- 
tion of  the  early  Dutch  settlers.  Their 
houses,  their  habits,  their  peculia- 
rities, are  touched  with  a  light  and 
lively  touch  that  throws  them  out  as  if 
alive,  and  make  one  almost  fancy  that 
he  is  gazing  upon  a  family  piece  of  one 
of  the  old  Dutch  painters.  The  first 
paper  in  the  collection,  "Wolfert's 
lioost,'' exemplifies  this  sketching  power 
very  strikingly ;  but  better  still  is 
the  description  of  a  certain  village  in 
Holland,  near  Amsterdam,  pronounced 
by  the  worthy  Dutchmen  to  bo  the 
terrestrial  paradise,  and  known  to  less- 
prejudiced  topographers  as  the  village 
of  Hroek.  There  is  a  charming,  quiet 
satire  in  the  whole  that  is  admirably  in 
keeping  with  the  drowsy  repose  which 
the  author  describes  as  pervading  the 
Dutch  paradise  ;  and  one  almost  falls 
asleep  in  reading  the  drowsy  details  of 
voluptuous  and  stagnant  tranquillity. 
There  are  abundance  of  individual  por- 
traits  —  some  descriptive  of  the  class, 
some  of  the  particular  personage.  We 
might  select  many.  Here  are  a  couple. 
The  first  is  the  Grand  Seigneur,  or 
great  man  of  one  of  the  Creole  villages 
originally  peopled  by  the  French,  and 
in  which  the  national  character  still 
maintains  its  ascendancy :— t 

"  This  very  substantial  old  gentleman, 
though  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation  in 
this  countrj',  retained  the  true  Gallic  fea- 
ture and  deportment,  and  reminded  me  of 
one  of  those  provincial  potentates  that  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  remote  parts  of  France. 
He  was  of  a  large  frame,  a  ginger-bread 
complexion,  strong  features,  eyes  that  stood 
out  like  glass  knobs,  and  a  prominent  nose, 
which  he  frequently  regaled  from  a  gold 
snuff-box,  and  occasionally  blew  with  a  co- 
loured handkerchief,  until  it  sounded  like  a 
trumpet. 

*'He  was  attended  by  an  old  negro,  as 
black  as  ebony,  with  a  huge  mouth,  in  a 
continual  grin ;  evidently  a  privileged  and 
faithful  servant,  who  had  grown  up  and 
grown  old  with  him.  He  was  dressed  in 
Creole  style  —  with  white  jacket  and  trow- 
sers,  a  stiff  shirt-collar,  that  threatened  to 
cut  off  his  ears,  a  bright  Madras  handker- 
chief tied  round  his  head|  and  lai^  gold 
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ear-rings.  Ho  was  the  politest  negro  I  met 
with  in  a  western  tour ;  and  that  is  saying 
a  great  deal,  for,  excepting  the  Indians,  the 
n^roes  are  the  most  gentlemanlike  person- 
ages to  bo  met  with  in  those  parts.  It  is 
tnie,  they  diiTcr  from  the  Indians  in  being  a 
little  extra  polite  and  complimentary.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  merriest ;  and  here,  too, 
the  negroes,  however  wc  may  deplore  their 
unliappy  condition,  have  the  advantage  of 
their  masters.  The  whites  are,  in  general, 
too  free  and  prosperous  to  be  merr\'.  The 
cares  of  maintaining  their  rights  and  liber«^ 
ties,  adding  to  their  wealth,  and  making 
presidents,  engross  all  their  thoughljit,  and 
drj'  up  all  the  moisture  of  their  soul-j.  If 
you  hear  a  broad,  hearty,  dovil-may-coro 
laugh,  be  assured  it  is  a  negro's. 

"  Besides  this  African  duinestic,  the  seig- 
neur of  tho  village  ha<l  another  no  less  clie- 
rished  and  privileged  attendant.  This  was 
a  huge  dog  of  tlie  mostilf  hreetl,  with  a  d»jep, 
hanging  mouth,  and  a  look  of  surly  gravity. 
He  walked  about  the  cabin  with  the  air  of 
a  dog  perfectly  at  home,  and  who  hud  paid 
for  his  passage.  At  dinner-time  lie  took  his 
seat  besiile  his  master,  giving  him  a  glance 
now  and  then  out  of  a  comer  of  his  eve. 
which  bespoke  jKjrfect  coiUidonce  that  ho 
would  not  be  forgotten.  Nor  was  he ;  every 
now  and  then  a  huge  morsel  would  bo 
thrown  to  him,  peradvcnture  the  half-picked 
leg  of  a  fowl,  M'hich  he  would  rcct^ive  with  a 
snap  like  the  springing  of  a  steel-trap — one 
gulp,  and  all  was  down ;  and  a  glance  of 
the  eye  told  his  master  he  was  ready  for  an- 
other consignment. 

"  The  other  village  worthy,  travelling  in 
company  with  the  seigneur,  was  of  a  totally 
different  stamp  —  small,  thin,  and  weazen- 
faced,  as  Frenchmen  are  apt  to  bo  repre- 
sented in  caricature,  with  a  bright,  squirrel- 
like  eye,  and  a  gold  ring  in  his  ear.  His 
dress  was  flimsy,  and  hat  loosely  on  his 
frame,  and  ho  had  altogether  the  look  of  one 
with  but  little  coin  in  his  pocket.  Yet, 
though  one  of  the  poorest,  I  was  assured  he 
was  one  of  the  mcniest  and  most  popular 
personages  in  his  native  village. 

"  Compare  l^Iartin,  as  he  was  commonly 

called,   was  the  factotum  of  the  place 

sportsman,  schoolmaster,  and  land-surveyor. 
He  could  sing,  dance,  and,  above  all,  play 
on  tlie  liddle — an  invaluable  accomplishment 
in  an  old  French  Creole  village,  for  the  in- 
habitants hav'O  a  heieditary  love  for  balls 
and  fries;  if  they  work  but  little,  they 
dance  a  great  deal,  and  a  liddle  h  the  joy  of 
their  heart. 

"  What  had  sent  Compt*re  Maitin  travel- 
ling with  the  Grand  Seigneur  I  could  not 
learn  ;  he  evidently  looked  up  to  him  with 
great  deference,  and  was  assiduous  in  ren- 
dering him  petty  attentions ;  from  wliich  I 
^concluded  that  he  lived  at  home  upon  the 
crumbs  which  fell  from  hU  table,  lie  was 
gayest  when  out  of  his  sight,  and  had  his 
song  and  his  joke  when  forward  among  the 
deck  passengers ;   but  altogether  Compare 


Martin  was  oat  of  Us  dement  on  board  of  a 
steamboat.  He  was  qnito  another  being,  I 
am  told,  when  at  home  and  in  his  own  Til- 
lage. 

*'  Like  his  opulent  iellow-traTeller,  he, 
too,  had  his  canine  follower  and  retainer— 
and  one  suited  to  his  diffisrent  fortunes — one 
of  the  civilcst,  most  unoffending  little  dogs 
in  the  world.  Unlike  the  lordly  raastiff,  ha 
seemed  to  think  ho  liad  no  right  on  board 
of  tho  steamboat ;  if  you  did  but  look  hard 
at  him,  ho  would  throw  himself  upon  his 
bock,  and  lift  up  his  legs,  as  if  imploring 
mercy. 

**  At  table,  he  took  liis  seat  a  little  dis- 
tance from  his  master,  not  with  the  Uafi^ 
confident  air  of  the  mastilT,  bnt  quietly  and 
diflldently ;  his  he^id  on  one  side,  with  one  ear 
dubiously  slouched,  the  other  hopefully  cock- 
ed up ;  his  under  teeth  projecting  beywid 
his  black  nose,  and  his  eye  wistfully  follow- 
ing each  morsel  that  went  into  his  niaster*i 
mouth. 

"  If  Comp<^ro  Martin  now  and  then  should 
venture  to  abstract  a  morsel  from  his  plate 
to  give  to  his  humble  companion,  it  was 
edifying  to  sec  with  what  diffidence  the  ex- 
emplary little  animal  would  take  hold  of  it 
with  the  very  tip  of  his  teeth,  aa  if  ho  would 
almost  rather  not,  or  was  fearful  of  taking 
too  great  a  liberty.  And  then  with  what  de- 
corum would  he  eat  it !  How  many  efforts 
would  he  make  in  swallowing  it,  as  if  it 
stuck  in  his  throat;  with  what  daintiness 
would  he  lick  his  lips ;  and  then  with  what 
an  air  of  tliankfulness  would  he  resume  hii 
seat,  with  his  teeth  once  more  projecting  be- 
yond his  nose,  and  an  eye  of  humble  expec- 
tation fixed  upon  his  master." 

Now,  that  is  what  we  call  on  admir- 
ably-grouped picture.  The  human 
figures  would  not  disgrace  Hogarth's 
pencil,  while  the  do^s  might  have  been 
done  by  the  band  of  Landseer.  Indeed^ 
in  tho  portraiture  of  lower  animal  lifi^ 
and  even  of  insentient  thinzs,  Wash- 
ington Irving  has  a  mastor.hand»  and 
to  this  a  very  hi^b  order  of  geniua  is 
necessary.  Cruikshank  and  Doyle 
can  give  a  sentient  expression  to  a  clock 
or  a  cbinmeypiecc.  Irving  can  giva 
character  to  an  old  French  cabinet*  or 
an  anti(]^ue  chair ;  while  a  hou8e-fh>nt 
under  bis  hand  becomes  highly  intelli- 
gent, and  beams  with  expression.  Uis 
countryman.  Hawthorn,  has  the  same 
power,  even  in  a  higher  degree*  as 
every  one  who  has  read  his  wonderful 
description  of  ''The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables  "  will  remember.  Talk. 
ing  of  houses,  there  is  a  desmp. 
tion  of  a  French  mansion  in  **  Toe 
Sketches  in  Paris  " — almost  the  plea- 
santest  papers,  by  the  wav*  in  the 
volume  —  which  is  odnurably  oonect 
as  a  piece  of  descriptive  writing.     ▲ 
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Paris  hotel  is>  indeed,  a  very  singular 
combination  of  all  classes  of  society^ 
or,  as  Irving  happily  calls  it,  ''a  street 
set  on  end  ;  the  grand  staircase  is  the 
highway,  and  every  floor  or  apartment 
a  separate  habitation."  These  sketches^ 
though  manifestly  written  many  years 
ago»— we  should  surmise,  not  very  long 
auer  the  restoration  of  Louis  XYIII. 
—are  still,  in  most  of  the  prominent 
points  of  the  characters  which  they 
describe^  as  true  as  ever.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  Englishman  and  the 
Frenchman  may  to-day  look  at  these 
portraits  of  their  fathers,  and  And  the 
likenesses  undeniably  true,  though  the 
fashion  of  the  garb  or  of  the  nationality 
of  each  may  be  a  little  modified  at  the 
present  day.  Here  now  are  two  of 
these  pictures,  in  which  are  present- 
ed the  characters  of  the  two  nations 
which,  the  writer  observes,  are  like 
two  threads  of  different  colours,  tangled 
together,  but  never  blended  : — 

"  la  fact,  they  present  a  continual  anti- 
thesis, and  seem  to  value  themselves  upon 
being  unlike  each  other ;  yet  each  have  their 
peculiar  merits,  -VN'hich  should  entitle  them 
to  each  other's  esteem.  The  French  intel- 
lect is  quick  and  active.  It  flashes  its  way 
into  a  subject  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning ; 
seizes  upon  remote  conclusions  with  a  sud- 
den bound ;  and  its  deductions  are  almost 
intuitive.  The  English  intellect  is  less  ra- 
pid, but  more  persevering ;  less  sudden,  but 
more  sure  in  its  deductions.  The  quickness 
and  mobility  of  the  French  enable  them  to 
find  enjoyment  in  the  multiplicity  of  sensa- 
tions. They  speak  and  act  more  from  im- 
mediate impressions  than  from  reflection  and 
meditation.  They  are  therefore  more  social 
and  communicative  —  more  fond  of  society, 
and  of  places  of  public  resort  and  amuse- 
ment. An  Englishman  is  more  reflective  in 
his  habits.  He  lives  in  the  world  of  his  own 
thoughts,  and  seems  more  self-existent  and 
self-dependent.  He  loves  the  quiet  of  his 
own  apartment ;  even  when  abroad,  he,  in 
a  manner,  makes  a  little  solitude  around 
him,  by  his  silence  and  reserve  —  he  moves 
about  shy  and  solitaiy,  and,  as  it  were,  but- 
toned up,  body  and  soul. 

"  The  French  are  great  optimists  :  they 
seize  upon  every  good  as  it  flies,  and  revel  in 
the  passing  pleasure.  The  Englishman  is 
too  apt  to  neglect  the  present  good  in  pre- 
paring again:>t  the  possible  evil.  However 
adversities  may  lower,  let  the  sun  shine  but 
for  a  moment,  and  forth  sallies  the  mercurial 
Frenchman,  in  holiday  dress  and  holiday 
spirits,  gay  as  a  butterfly,  as  though  his  sun- 
shine were  perpetual ;  but  let  the  sun  beam 
never  so  brightly,  so  there  be  but  a  cloud  in 
the  horizoD,  the  wary  Englishman  ventures 
Anrth  distmstfiilly,  with  his  umbrella  in  his 
hand. 


"  The  Frenchman  has  a  wonderful  facility 
at  turning  small  things  to  advantage.  No 
one  can  be  gay  and  luxurious  on  smaller 
means ;  no  one  requires  less  expense  to  be 
happy.  He  practises  a  kind  of  gilding  in 
his  style  of  living,  and  hammers  out  every 
guinea  into  gold-leaf.  The  Englishman,  on 
the  contrary,  is  expensive  in  his  habits,  and 
expensive  in  his  enjoyments.  He  values 
everything,  whether  useful  or  ornamental,  by 
what  it  costs.  He  has  no  satisfaction  in 
show,  unless  it  be  solid  and  complete.  Every- 
thing goes  with  him  by  the  square  foot. 
Whatever  display  he  makes,  the  depth  is 
sure  to  equal  the  surface. 

"  The  Frenchman's  habitation,  like  him- 
self, is  open,  cheerful,  bustling,  and  noisy. 
He  lives  in  part  of  a  great  hotel,  with  wide 
portal,  paved  court,  a  spacious  dirty  stone 
staircase,  and  a  family  on  every  floor.  All 
is  clatter  and  chatter.  He  is  good-humoured 
and  talkative  with  his  servants,  sociable  with 
his  neighbours,  and  complaisant  to  all  the 
world.  Anybody  has  access  to  himself  and 
his  apartments ;  his  very  bedroom  is  open  to 
visitors,  whatever  may  bo  its  state  of  con- 
fusion ;  and  all  this  not  from  any  peculiarly 
hospitable  feeling,  but  ft'om  that  communi- 
cative habit  which  predominates  over  his 
character. 

"  The  Englishman,  on  the  contrary,  en- 
sconces himself  in  a  snug  brick  mansion, 
which  he  has  all  to  himself;  locks  the 
front  door;  puts  broken  bottles  along  his 
walls,  and  spring-guns  and  man-traps  in 
his  gardens ;  shrouds  himself  with  trees  and 
window-curtjims ;  exults  in  his  quiet  and 
privacy,  and  seems  disposed  to  keep  out 
noise,  daylight,  and  company.  His  house, 
like  himself,  has  a  reserved,  inhospitable  ex- 
terior ;  yet,  whoever  gains  admittance  is  apt 
to  find  a  warm  heart  and  warm  fireside 
within. 

"  The  French  excel  in  wit,  the  English 
in  humour ;  the  French  have  gayer  fancy, 
the  English  richer  inruiginations.  The  for- 
mer are  full  of  sensibility,  easily  moved,  and 
prone  to  sudden  and  great  excitement,  but 
their  excitement  is  not  durable ;  the  Eng- 
lish arc  more  phlegmatic,  not  so  readily  af- 
fected, but  capable  of  being  roused  to  great 
enthusiasm.  The  faults  of  these  opposite 
temperaments  are,  that  the  vivacity  of  the 
French  is  apt  to  sparkle  up,  and  be  frothy ; 
the  gravity  of  the  English  to  settle  down, 
and  grow  muddy.  When  the  two  charac- 
ters can  be  fixed  in  a  medium — the  Frendi 
kept  from  effervescence  and  the  English  from 
stagnation — both  will  be  found  excellent. 

*'This  contrast  of  character  may  also  be 
noticed  in  the  great  concerns  of  the  two  na- 
tions. Tlie  ardent  Frenchman  is  all  for  mi- 
litary renown  ;  he  fights  for  glory  —  that  is 
to  say,  for  success  in  arms.  For,  provided 
the  national  flag  is  victorious,  he  cares  Uttle 
about  the  expense,  the  injustice,  or  the  in- 
utility of  the  war.  It  is  wonderful  how  the 
poorest  Frenchman  will  revel  on  a  trium- 
phant bulletin.    A  great  victory  is  meat 
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and  drink  to  hhn ;  and  at  the  sight  of  a 
militarj'  sovereign  bringing  home  captured 
cannon  and  captured  standard?,  he  throws 
up  his  greasy  cap  in  the  air,  and  is  ready  to 
jump  out  of  his  wooden  shoe:*  for  Joy. 

"  John  Dull,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  reason- 
ing, considerntc  person.  If  lie  does  wrong, 
it  is  in  the  most  rational  way  imaginable. 
He  fights  biH^ause  the  good  of  the  world  re- 
quires it.  Ue  is  a  moral  person,  and  makes 
war  upon  his  neighbour  fur  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  and  gDod  order,  and  t;ound  princi- 
ples. He  is  a  money-making  personage, 
and  fights  for  the  prisju'rity  of  commirco 
and  manufactures.  Thus  the  two  nutiuns 
have  been  fighting,  thne  out  of  mind,  for 
glory  and  good.  The  French,  in  pursuit  of 
glory,  have  had  their  capital  twice  taken; 
and  John,  in  pursuit  of  good,  has  run  him- 
self over  head  and  ears  in  debt." 

Well,  some  thirty  years  have  passed 
away  since  Geoilrey  Crayon  iniule  these 
sketches,  and  these  years  have  wrought 
great  changes  in  the  ixdative  position 
of  the  two  nations  towards  each  other, 
and  with  the  change's  have  come 
changes  of  feeling.  The  two  thrj'ads 
still  retain  each  its  own  colour,  it  is 
true,  but  they  tangle  no  longer,  nay, 
they  are  actually  twined  agreeably,  so 
as  to  form  a  bond  all  the  stronger, 
and  thuy  blend  too  in  that  manner  in 
M'hich  the  weaver  has  learned  t»)  blend 
colours  together  in  *'  shot  silk,"  so 
that  they  harmonists  agreeably,  while 
the  hue'  of  each  may  vet  be  distin- 
guished when  looked  at  m  a  ])articular 
light,  and  irnni  a  particular  j Joint 
of  view.  And  this  process  has  been 
wrought  out  by  many  co-operat- 
ing circumstances ;  fir^t,  and  in  chief, 
the  two  nalions  have  learned  to  recog- 
nise fully  each  the  merit  of  the  other, 
and  to  accord  a  fidl,  and  frank,  and 
generous  esteem,  each  to  its  neigh- 
bour. Intercourse  has  increased  won- 
derfully, till  the  facilities  of  niodern 
h)COinotion  have  made  the  passing  from 
one  country  to  the  other  little  nioro 
than  the  btepping  from  (me  shire  or 
parish  into  another;  and  the  telegraj)h 
lias  enabled  the  Frencdnnan  anil  the 
En^rlislunan  to  converse  as  readily  in 
then-  respective  lands,  as  two  farmers 
could  do  while  standing  each  at  his  own 
side  of  a  coinmori  mearing.  With  this 
has  naturally  come  agiving  way  mutual- 
ly of  old  prejudices,  then  a  wearing  olT 
of  many  of  those  antithetical  points  of 
character,  and  an  adoption  by  each  of 
something  characteristic  of  the  other. 
From  French  litcratui-e  we  have  adopt- 
ed in  a  larger  degree  than  most  peo- 


ple, perhaps,  imagine«  Frencli  habits  of 
thought ;  and  a  simila^  change  has  been 
wrought  by  similar  means  OTer  the 
French.  Every  day  tre  are  recipro- 
eating  kindnesses,  lending  and  bor- 
rowing forms  ofspeechi  forms  of  drenf 
ibrnis  of  thought  —  till  at  last  came 
this  great  common  peril  and  comaon 
interest,  which  has  bound  the  two  no- 
tions  together,  as  with  bands  of  iron ; 
and  the  adhesion,  which  was  at  first  but 
the  result  of  pressure  from  without,  has 
now  become  an  amalgam ation,  ce- 
mented by  the  fusion  of  French  and 
British  blood  in  the  same  battle-field. 
'J'he  Frenchman  still  fights  for  glory, 
but  he  recognises  as  the  highest  glor/ 
the  liberties  of  Europe,  the  sue* 
con  ring  the  oppressed,  and  the  subja- 
gation  of  the  most  arrogant  tyranny 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  and  John 
Bull,  while  he  still  fights  for  the  sub- 
stantial blessings  for  which  nations 
should  ever  be  ready  to  do  battle^ 
emulates,  in  a  friendly  rivalr}',  the 
glory  of  his  Gallic  ally.  Long  may  it 
be  as  it  now  is  between  them  I  May 
they  battle  together,  as  long  as  the 
sad  necessities  of  the  world  shall  re* 
(|uirc  the.^  bloody  ordeals,  like  true 
brothers  in  arms;  and  when  their  valour 
shall  have  purchased  the  rights  for 
which  they  contend,  and  shall  eventuate 
in  peace,  nniy  the  memory  of  what 
they  have  done  and  sufiereil  together 
bind  them  to  each  other  in  mutual 
esteem  and  friendship,  which  their 
children's  children  shall  inherit. 

In  looking  over  the  [)ages  of  a  con> 
temporary  French  i)eriodical  within 
the  last  few  days,  we  were  struck  with 
some  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  the 
growing  good  feelinc  between  the  two 
countries.  After  alluding  to  old  pre- 
judices, and  "  le  singulier  revirement 
d'opinion  qui  dans  cc  deruieres  anoees 
s'est  fait  en  Angleterre  autonr  de 
noin  de  rempcreur  Na|)oleon  I*',"  the 
writer  observes— 

'*  Aujourd'hui,  giacc  au  progrds  dot  tempi^ 
COS  st-'Utiments  hnstiles  se  sent  peu  &  pea 
cjilmes,  la  fusion  des  int^ruts  a  fait  dispumU 
tre  K>s  haines,  et  rinstoire  innit  elever  librs- 
ment  la  voix.  Les  Anglais  reconiuinent 
quo  dans  1  npretu  do  leurs  jugcmenta  ill  oot 
depasst^  le  but.  On  les  voit  contiimelleaieni 
revenir  sur  leurs  arrets,  on  dirait  meme  qms 
pour  faire  oublier  les  tcmiw  de  diaoorde  poU- 
ti(pie  aucune  concession  ne  leur  ooAte  plus 
des  qu'il  s*agit  dc  rehabilitcr  chez  enz  le 
drai)cau  de  la  France.  Cent  au  moSna  nne 
tendance  que  tout  le  moiide  a  pa  ramsti^ritar 
dans  les  (fciivains  Anglais  dn  temps  piMrtI 
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qui  se  sont  occup^s  de  notre  histoire  na- 
tionals" 

Well,  well,  what  has  all  this  to  do 
with  Washington  Irving?  Nothing 
at  all,  we  admit,  except  that  somehow 
his  reflections  have  been  suggestive  of 
this  excursion  from  the  past  into  the 
pi-esent.  We  would  not  give  a  far- 
thing for  a  wfiter  who  does  not  con- 
stantly tempt  us  away  from  the  mat- 
ter immediately  in  hand ;  and  we  would 
not  give  a  smaller  coin,  if  such  we  had 
in  our  English  currency,  for  the  reader 
that  would  not  be  ready,  at  a  moment's 
notice  and  tlie  slightest  hint,  to  set  off 
on  an  excursion.  Herein  lies  much  of 
the  excellence  of  a  good  writer,  and 
much  of  the  pleasure  of  a  good  reader. 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  in  every 
good  book  than  the  compositor's  type 
puts  together,  or  the  printer's  ink 
transfers  to  the  paper.  And  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  skill  of  the  author 
ana  the  fancy,  or,  if  you  will,  the  ima- 
gination of  the  reader,  does  all  thb 
concealed  treasure  come  out,  just  as 
the  invisible  colours  upon  paper  are 
brought  to  light  beneatn  the  influence 
of  a  glow  of  heat  or  a  ray  of  light. 
There  arc  few  authors  more  suggestive 
than  Washington  Irving.  All  his  essays 
— and  who  has  written  more  agreeable 
or  philosophical  essays  than  he  has  ? — 
are  sure  to  set  you  thinking  far  beyond 
what  is  written  for  vou.  And  this, 
dear  readers,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
things  in  the  world.  Just  such  a  day 
as  this,  while  you  sit  at  the  fire-side, 
and  having  finished  a  sketch  or  a  dis- 
quisition, what  can  be  pleasanter  thnn 
to  lay  the  book  gently  down  upon  its 
face,  on  your  desk,  and  then,  looking 
at  the  bubbling  gas-jets  from  the  coal, 
or  the  puffing  smoke-wreaths  winding 
round  tne  bars,  surrender  your  soul  up 
to  a  reverie,  and  speed  away  full  chase 
aflcr  a  thought  that  your  author  has 
started  for  you,  and  so  run  down  your 
game  far,  far  away  from  the  spot  where 
you  have  set  out,  passing  over  all  sorts 
and  diversities  of  country  in  your  chase 
— wide  lying  plains  of  easy  thought, 
where  the  soul  goes  in  a  hand-gallop, 
valleys  of  pathos,  hills  of  sublime  spe- 
culation, dark  forest  mazes  of  meta- 
physics,  where  the  soul  wanders  and 
well-nigh  loses  her  way,  and  scarce 
sees  the  light  of  heaven  above  her,  till 
at  last  she  emerges  again  into  sunshine. 
All  this  is,  as  we  say,  very  pleasant, 
and    sometimes  Tcry  profitable,    and 


sometimes,  let  us  make  the  confession, 
very  idle,  or  worse  than  idle.  Still, 
as  we  say,  it  is  very  pleasant,  and  the 
more  so,  when,  as  now,  outside  you 
there  is  not  a  leaf  on  the  trees,  nor  a 
spot  of  green  or  even  of  brown  earth 
on  the  surface  of  our  civic  little  gar- 
den-plots, and  snow,  snow  everywhere 
around  you — snow  in  the  heavens,  snow 
on  the  earth,  snow  in  the  air,  snow  in 
the  streets,  snow  on  the  slates. 

Now,  let  us  take  up  our  book  again, 
and  go  through  its  pleasant  pao:es. 
Here  are  scraps  of  history,  mingling 
with  pieces  of  fiction— the  real  and  the 
unreal  relieving  each  other  in  a  man. 
ner  that  is  very  agreeable.  But  above 
all,  we  have  two  or  three  legends  told 
in  that  happy,  easy,  off-hand  style 
which  Washington  Irving  has  made 
his  own,  and  in  which  he  has,  as  yet, 
been  unrivalled.  Who  forgets  **  Rip 
Van  Winkle  *'  ?  Is  it  not  as  familiar 
as  a  nursery  tale  ?  "  The  Adalantado 
of  the  Seven  Cities  "  scarce  yields  to 
it  in  comic  humour  or  lively  touches; 
and  the  return  of  the  hero,  afler  the 
sleep  of  a  century,  to  mistake  the  great- 
granddaughter  of  his  quondam  iiiamora- 
ta  for  the  object  of  his  early  love,  is 
scarce  inferior  to  the  incidents  in  the 
legend  of  the  "  Sleepy  Hollow."  One 
other  legend,  **  Guests  from  Gibbet 
Island,**  has  taken  our  fancy  so  strong, 
ly,  that  we  must  read  a  passage  from 
it  aloud.  They  who  will  listen  to  us 
may  do  so,  Vanderscamp,  the  hero 
of  the  adventure,  was  by  no  means  the 
best  of  characters — whereby  we  mean, 
of  course,  that  he  was  about  the  great- 
est rascal  extant,  especially  as  three  of 
his  greatest  cronies  hud  been  elevated  to 
the  gallows  for  their  achievements  in  the 
j)iratical  line  of  business,  and  were 
adorning  their  respective  gibbets  at 
the  time  of  the  following  occurrence  :— 

"It  happened  late  one  night,  that  Yan 
Yost  Vanderscamp  was  returning  across  the 
broad  bay  in  his  light  skiff,  rowed  by  his 
man  Pluto.  He  had  been  carousing  on 
board  of  a  vessol  newly  arrived,  and  was 
somewhat  obfuscated  in  intellect  by  the  li- 
quor he  had  imbibed.  It  was  a  still,  feultry 
night ;  a  heavy  mass  of  lurid  clouds  was 
rishig  in  the  west,  with  the  low  muttering 
of  distant  thunder.  Vanderscamp  called  o\\ 
Pluto  to  pull  lustily,  that  they  might  get 
home  before  the  gathering  storm.  The  old 
negro  made  no  reply,  but  shaped  his  course 
so  as  to  skirt  the  rocky  shores  of  Gibbet-is- 
land. A  faint  creaking  overhead  caused 
Vanderscamp  to  cast  up  his  eyes,  when,  to 
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his  horror,  ho  beheld  the  bodies  of  his  three 
pot- companions  and  brothers  in  iniquity 
dangh'ng  in  the  moonlight,  their  rags  flut- 
tering, and  their  clioins  creaking,  as  tliey 
were  slowly  swung  backward  and  fon^'ard 
by  the  rising  breeze. 

" '  What  do  you  mean,  you  blockhead,* 
cried  Vanderscamp,  *  by  pulling  so  close  to 
the  Island  V 

"  *  1  thought  you'd  be  plad  to  sec  your 
old  friends  once  more,'  growled  the  negro; 

*  you  were  never  afraid  of  a  living  man, 
what  do  you  fear  from  the  dead  V 

"  '  Who's  afraid  V '  hiccupped  Vander- 
Bcamp,  partly  heated  by  li(pior,  partly  net- 
tled by  the  jeer  of  thy  negro ;  '  who's  afraid  ? 
Uang  me,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  see  them 
once  n.oro,  alive  or  dead,  at  the  Wild  Gooso. 
Come,  my  lads  in  the  wind!'  continued  he, 
taking  a  drauglit,  and  flourisliing  the  bottle 
above  his  head,  *  liert's  fair  weather  to  you 
in  the  other  world ;  and  if  you  should  be 
walking  the  rouiuls  to-night,  odd:;  lish  !  but 
ril  be  happy  if  you  will  diop  in  to  supijcr.' 

"  A  dismal  creaking  was  the  only  reply. 
The  wind  blew  loud  and  tshrill,  and  as  it 
whistled  round  the  gallows,  and  among  the 
bones,  sounded  as  if  they  were  langhii;,  '..  d 
gibbering  in  the  air.  Old  Pluto  chu  l.lcd  to 
himself,  and  now  pulled  for  home,  llie 
storm  burst  over  tiie  voyagers  while  they 
were  yet  far  from  shore.  Tlio  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  the  thunder  crashed  and  pealed,  and 
tlie  lightning  kept  up  an  incessant  blaze.  It 
was  stark  midnight  before  they  landed  at 
Conmnmipaw. 

"Dripping  and  shivering,  A\'m;!erscamp 
crawled  homeward.  He  was  com[»letely  so- 
bered by  the  storm ;  the  water  soaked  from 
without,  having  diluted  and  cooled  theliipior 
within.  Arrived  at  the  Wil-i  Goose,  he 
knocked  timidly  and  dubiou»ly  at  the  door, 
for  he  dreadetl  the  rocuption  he  was  to  ex- 
pcriunce  from  his  wife,  lie  had  reason  to  do 
80.  She  met  him  at  the  threshold,  in  a  [)re- 
cious  ill-humour. 

*'  *  Is  this  a  time,'  said  she,  *  to  keep  peo- 
ple cut  of  their  beds,  find  to  bring  lionic 
company,  to  turn  the  house  upside  down  I' 

"  '  Company' !'  said  Vanderscamp  meekly ; 

*  I  brouglit  no  company  with  me,  wil'o.* 

*'  *  No  indeed  I  th»y  have  got  here  before 
you,  but  by  your  invitation ;  and  blessed- 
looking  comi>any  they  are,  truly !' 

"  A'andtrscamp's  knees  smote  trtgothor. 
•For  the  lovo  of  heaven,  where  aio  they, 
wife  ?' 

"  *  Where  ?  —  why  in  the  blue  room  up 


stairs,  making  themselvai  as  much  at  hooie 
OS  if  the  house  were  their  own.' 

"Vanderscamp  made  a  desperate  effort, 
scrambled  up  to  the  room,  and  threw  open 
the  door.  Sure  enough,  there  at  a  table,  oa 
which  burned  a  light  as  blae  as  brimstone^ 
sat  the  three  guests  from  Gibbet- Island,  with 
halters  round  thdr  necks,  and  bobbing  tbar 
cujis  together,  as  if  tliey  were  hob-or-nob- 
bing,  and  trolling  the  old  Dutch  freebooter's 
glee,  since  translated  into  English  :^ 

** '  For  three  merry  lads  bo  we. 
And  three  merry  lails  be  we : 
I  on  the  land,  and  thou  on  the  Kunil, 
And  Jack  on  the  gullovs-ti-.c  ' 

•*  Vanderscamp  paw  and  heard  no  more. 
Starting  back  with  horror,  he  missed  his 
footing  on  the  landing-place^  and  fell  from 
the  top  of  the  stairs  to  the  bottom.  He  wai 
taken  up  speechless,  and,  either  from  the  fall 
or  the  fright,  was  buried  in  the  yard  of  the 
little  Dutch  church  at  Bei^u,  on  the  f<^ 
loA\ing  Sunday.'* 

And  now  wc  have  passed  our  day 
most  comfortably^  from  noontidej  tam- 
ing over  these  leaves,  and  have  gone 
fairly  through  them,  from  cover  to 
cover ;  and  there  is  the  great,  round, 
rocl-f'uced,  frost-bitten  sun  going  down 
below  the  horizon  —  no,  not  the  hori- 
zon, but  below  the  straight  sky-line, 
drawn  along  the  dull,  dim,  fogey 
heaven,  by  the  roofs  of  the  opposite 
houses.  We  close  the  book,  and  we 
lay  it  by  iu  an  honoured  corner  of  our 
book-ifhelf,  to  be  reproduced  agun,  it 
may  be,  on  some  wintry  day,  or  sum- 
mer evening ;  aud  wo  bid  farewell  for 
the  present  to  Washington  Irving. 
Since  the  day  when  ho  first  sought  and 
obtained  the  suffrages  of  all  classes  of 
readers  to  the  present,  ho  has  contrived 
to  maintain  his  popularity  through  all 
changes  of  time  and  things.  Others, 
many  others,  have  arisen  in  the  inter- 
v:i],  vtho  have  won  the  admiration  of 
the  V  orld,  and  shared  its  applause,  but 
nunc  of  them  have  weakened  the  esti- 
mation iu  which  Washington  Irving 
has  over  been  held ;  and  he  is,  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  no  less  a  favourite  to-day 
than  when  he  firet  instructed  and  de- 
lighted the  world,  as  Diedrich  Knick-' 
crbocker  or  GcoHry  Crayon. 
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Poles  are,  ivith  regard  to  tbcir  respec- 
tive moral  characteristics,  two  races 
widely  different,  and  that  no  power  can 

ever  fuse  them  together 

Two  races  of  men,  thus  directly  opposed 
to  each  other,  have  at  length  been  found 
in  the  Russians  and  Poles.  Their  re- 
spective moral  contrasts,  acting  as  a 
permanent  cause,  which  has  thrown  the 
Poles  into  a  false  position — a  state  of 
Tiolont  constraint — ^just  as  the  English, 
a  nation  independent  by  nature,  long 
struggled  against  all  kinds  of  tj'ranny 
with  more  or  less  success,  untd  they 
ultimately  gained,  by  perseverance,  a 

fovernment  suited  to  them.     Lict  the 
*oles,  too,  persevere,  and  equal  suc- 
cess awaits  them."* 

Whether  the  true  prophetic  spirit 
has  here  directed  the  pen  of  Pole  or 
Buss,  time  alone  can  determine.  The 
persistence  of  the  faith  in  which  the 
prophecy  is  uttered  is  proof  enough  that 
it  has  its  foundation  m  circumstances 
well  deserving  of  attention  at  the  pre- 
•ent  critical  epoch  of  European  nis- 
torv. 

It  is  now  nearlv  eighty-seven  years 
nnce,  on  the  SOth  of  October,  1768, 
the  Sublime  Porte  issued  a  manifesto* 
announcing  that  "the  illustrious  Doc- 
tors of  the  Law  had  given  their  an- 
8wer,  that  according  to  the  exigency  of 
justice,  it  was  necessary  to  make  war 
against  the  Muscovites."  The  reasons 
upon  which  this  opinion  was  grounded 
are  set  forth  in  the  document.  They 
turn  chiefly  upon  the  facts  that  for 
some  five  previous  years  the  Czarina 
had  overrun  Poland  with  her  troops, 
under  the  pretence  of  protecting  the 
liberty  of  the  republic  ;  that  on  the 
death  of  the  late  King  Augustus,  "  the 
Court  of  Kussia  set  up  for  a  king  a 
private  Polish  officer,  to  whom  ro^<uty 
was  not  becoming,  and  had,  by  siding 
with  this  king,  intruded  on  and  tra- 
Terscd,  acainst  the  will  of  the  republic, 
all  the  afiiiirs  of  the  Poles."  The  Sub- 
lime  Porte  further  dwelt  upon  its  own 
patience,  and  the  frequency  and  mode- 
ration of  its  demands  for  satisfaction, 
answered  continually  by  Kussian  as- 
surances and  declarations  of  the  most 
pacific  and  upright  intentions,  but  also 
continually  followed  by  new  expeditions 
of  "  troops,  cannon,  and  ammunition, 
under  the  command  of  Kussian  gene- 
rals, who  continued  to  attack  the  Polish 


liberty,  and  put  to  death  those  who  re. 
fused  to  submit  to  the  person  that  them- 
selves had  not  elected  for  their  kinp^ ; 
stripping  them,  with  clamor  and  vio- 
lence, of  their  goods  and  estates.  Such 
conduct  being  productive  of  confusion 
in  the  good  order  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
the  Resident  was  given  to  understand 
that,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
articles  of  the  old  and  new  imperial  ca- 
pitulations, the  Court  of  Russia  must 
order  her  troops  to  evacuate  Poland. 
This  the  said  Resident  promised  by  se- 
veral memorials  signed,  but  this  pro- 
mise was  not  fulfilled."  Her  Imperial 
Majesty's  answer,  a  perfect  model  of  a 
Nesselrode  note,  concluded,  just  as  if 
it  had  been  written  last  month  for  the 
Court  of  Turin,  with  an  "  appeal  to 
all  Christian  courts  on  the  situation 
she  found  herself  in  with  regard  to  the 
common  enemy  of  Christianity,  cer- 
tain as  she  was,  that  her  conduct  would 
meet  with  equal  approbation  from  each 
of  them,  and  that  she  should  have  the 
advantage  to  join  to  the  divine  protec- 
tion the  just  assistance  of  her  triendsy 
and  the  good  wishes  of  all  Christen- 
dom." 

In  truth,  the  Eastern  quarrel  of  that 
day  was  all  but  identical  in  nature 
and  origin  with  that  which  broke  out 
last  vcar.  The  interference  of  Russia 
in  the  domestic  afifairs  of  Poland 
was  undertaken  (accordinj^  to  the 
Czarina)  in  the  purest  spint  of  reli- 
gion and  humanity.  Iler  J^Iajesty'a 
troops  first  crossed  the  frontier  m  or- 
der to  obtain  a  material  guarantee  for 
the  Polish  constitution,  and  their  sub- 
sequent operations  were  designed  for 
the  amehoration  of  the  condition 
of  the  Greek  religionists,  whose  Pro- 
tectorate Catherine  had  assumed.  Ca- 
therine had  no  more  desire  than  Ni- 
cholas to  engage  in  war  wiUi  the  Sul- 
tan, provid^  the  latter  potentate  did 
not  mterfere  with  her  ardent  love  of 
peace,  her  care  for  the  Polish  Dissi- 
dents of  the  Greek  communion,  and 
her  great  concern  (expressed  in  a  me- 
morial delivered  in  1763t  by  her  Chan- 
cellor, to  the  Polish  resident  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh)  at  the  circumstances  <'  that 
the  laws  and  liberties  of  Poland  are 
oppressed,  as  well  as  the  friends  of 
Russia,  who  are  kept  from  all  employ- 
ments and  from  all  favours,  because 
they  support  liberty  and  the  laws ;  and 


*  Inedltsd  Memoirs  of  Admiral  Chlehagoff,  a  Rosrian  Ifiniatir  cf  fltatt  i  OMlid  ftwi  Ifei 
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whoy  on  that  yery  account>  merit  the 
protection  of  Russia,  who,  being  the 
guarantee  of  the  rights  of  the  Re- 
public, most  not  sufier  any  change  in 
Its  constitution,  but  must  be  its  firmest 
support." 

At  the  time  when  this  paroxysm  of 
Russian  sympathy  for  roland  and 
liberty  was  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the 
forced  election  of  Stanislaus  Ponia- 
towski  to  the  crown,  the  territory  of  the 
Republic  extended  from  the  Oaer  and 
the  Carpathian  mountains  to  the 
Dwina,  and  from  the  Baltic  nearly  to 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Its  sea- 
board on  the  former  reached  from 
Dantzig  to  Riga,  and  it  was  connected 
with  the  latter  by  the  great  rivers 
Dnieper  and  Dniester.  Thus  favour- 
ably placed  for  commerce,  towards  the 
west  and  towards  the  east,  its  fertile 
plains  supported  more  than  twenty 
millions  of  inhabitants.  A  glance  at 
the  map  will  show  that,  in  a  military 
and  political  view,  its  position  was  that 
of  a  barrier  of  Europe  —  a  barrier 
complete  as  against  the  barbarians  of 
the  north,  and  of  considerable  strength 
and  importance  as  against  the  eastern 
enemy,  from  whom  the  danger  to  Chris- 
tendom was  more  imminent  when  Po- 
land was  in  its  prime.  That  it  bad 
often  effectually  resisted  the  one  tide  of 
danger  and  the  other,  is  proved  by 
constantly  recurring  passages  in  its 
history,  from  the  period  when  that  as- 
sumed an  authentic  shape  in  the 
tenth  century.  Boleslau,  the  second 
Christian  Duke,  and  first  King  of  Po- 
land— made  King,  by  the  way,  ex  mero 
motu,  and  without  leave  of  the  Pope 
—  invaded  Russia,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  Eiow  so  early  as  the  year  1018. 
In  1562  Sigismund  II.,  having  con- 
quered  Livonia  from  the  Order  of 
Knights  Sword-bearers,  defended  it 
with  much  honour,  though  but  small 
profit,  from  the  furious  invasion  of  the 
Czar  Ivan  the  Terrible,  at  the  head 
of  120,000  men.  During  the  interval 
frequent  conflicts  occurred,  but  still 
the  barrier  state  stoutly  resisted  the 
northern  flood  of  barbarism.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  again,  Wladislas 
VI.,  raised  to  the  throne  of  Hungary, 
became  the  chosen  champion  of  Chris- 
tendom against  the  Great  Sultan 
Amurath,  and,  with  the  support  of 
his  general,  John  Huniadcs,  ably  vin- 
•dicated  his  claims  to  that  position. 
While  Amurath  was  besieging  Bel- 
grade, the  Poles  and  Hungarians  car. 
Tied  the  irar  into  Bulgaria^  took  So- 


phia, the  capital,  and  inflicted  such 
neayy  damage  upon  the  Turics  that 
the  Sultan  found  nimself  forced  to  sue 
for  peace,  yielding  up  nearly  all  his 
conquests,  and  agreeing  to  a  truce  for 
ten  years.  The  treaty  was  sworn  to 
by  the  one  party  on  the  Gospels,  and 
by  the  other  on  the  Koran ;  and  it 
was  only  upon  its  perfidious  infractioii 
by  Wladislas  —  to  which  he  was  in* 
fluenced  by  the  unscrupulous  policy  of 
the  Papal  Court  — that  the  Polish 
King  lost  at  once  the  championship  of 
Europe,  his  honour,  and  his  life.  He 
was  totally  defeated  and  shiin  near 
Varna,  in  a  battle,  in  the  crisis  of 
which  (tradition  says)  Amurath  drew 
from  his  bosom  the  violated  treaty, 
and,  appealing  to  the  God  of  the 
Christians,  invoked  the  Divine  inter- 
vention in  the  words  —  •*  Christ,  if 
thou  art  the  true  God,  avenge  thyself 
and  me  of  the  perfidy  of  thy  disciples  !** 
To  one  of  the  exploits  of  John  So* 
bieski  we  have  already  referred.  By 
it  the  agCTessive  ambition  of  Turkey 
was  finalTy  arrested,  when,  at  the  ur- 
gent entreaty  of  the  Emperor  of  Grer* 
many  and  the  Pope,  that  gallant  King 
marched  some  30,000  Poles  to  the  re- 
lief of  Vienna,  then  closely  invested 
by  the  Turks,  its  walls  breached,  and 
on  the  point  of  being  stormed.  On 
the  evening  of  the  1 1th  of  September, 
1683,  Pofish  lancers  were  descried 
upon  the  Calemberg  mountains,  ap- 
proaching the  apparently-doomed  city^ 
and,  upon  the  following  morning,  the 
Christian  army,  numl^ring  with  the 
Poles  about  70,000  men,  fell  upon  the 
Moslems  with  cries  of  "  Sobieski  I 
Sobieski !"  and  «'  God  bless  Poland  1"* 
The  mighty  host  of  300,000  Turks 
and  Tartars  was  routed,  afier  an  obsd* 
nate  struggle  which  lasted  during  the 
entire  day;  their  intrenched  camp, 
with  a  great  booty,  was  taken,  and  the 
King  of  Poland  was  received  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Stephen  as  the  acknow* 
ledged  champion  and  heroofChristen* 
dom,  when  a  solemn  thanksgiving  was 
ofiered  for  its  delivery  from  the  hands 
of  the  infidels.  Immediately  upon  his 
entry  into  Vienna,  Sobieski  repaired 
to  the  church  of  the  Angustines,  fol- 
lowed by  applauding  crowds  of  the 
citizens,  and  there,  as  the  priests  were 
not  in  attendance,  he  had  himself 
chanted  the  Te  Deum.  During  the  sub- 
sequent more  regular  performance  of 
the  same  service  in  the  Cathedral,  he 
lay  prostrate  with  his  face  upon  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  while  the  enthuti* 
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asm  of  the  assembled  multitnde  was 
raised  to  the  verge  of  adoration  when 
the  ofBciating  priest  read  aloud  from 
the  Gospel  ot  the  day  the  words-. 
*<  There  was  a  man  sent  from  God 
whose  name  was  John." 

The  battle  of  Vienna  was^  perhaps^ 
the  most  important  and  the  most  de- 
cisive of  the  fate  of  the  world  ever 
fought.  In  it  the  might  and  valour  of 
Poland  stood  as  an  impregnable  bar- 
rier  between  the  Cross  and  the  Cres- 
cent; the  victory  then  guined  fixed 
the  limits  between  Europe  and  the 
East.  A  short  description  of  its  im- 
mediate  results  in  the  hero's  own  words 
may  be  interesting,  by  the  illustration 
it  afibrds  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
achievement,  as  well  us  by  the  light  it 
throws  upon  the  Polish  character ;  the 
gallantry,  mental  activity,  and  sensi- 
bility of  which  seem  to  have  been  con- 
oentrated  in  the  heart  of  this  last  of 
Poland's  independent  kings.  On  the 
night  after  the  battle  Subieski  wrote 
thus  to  his  worthless,  but,  with  him, 
all  powerful  Queen : — 

•*  From  tbt  Vixicr't  Tent,  Midnight,  Sept.  IStii. 

*""  Only  joy  of  my  soul,  cliarming  and 
well-beloved  Mariette!  God  be  fur  ever 
praised !  lie  has  given  our  nation  the  vic- 
tory —  a  triumph  such  as  (tost  agvs  have 
never  beheld.  All  tlic  artiller)',  the  whole 
camp  of  the  Mussulmans,  with  iuGuitc 
richois  arc  become  our  prey.  The  approaohis 
towards  the  city,  the  fii'lds  around  us  arc 
oovcrefl  ^rith  the  dead  infidels,  and  the  sur- 
vivors flee  in  consternation 

'^This  very  night  1  have  witnessed  a 
ipcctacle  which  1  liad  Ion);  desired  to  see. 
Our  bsffpige  train  set  lire  to  tiic  powder  in 
several  places ;  the  explosion  nscmblid  the 
judgment-day,  but  no  one  was  Imrt.  On 
this  occasion  I  remarked  how  clouds  are 
formed  in  the  atmosphere.  But,  aftir  all, 
it  is  a  \aA  job ;  there  is  above  half  a  million 
k)st.  llie  Vizier  in  his  flight  has  ul  andoncd 
everything,  all  but  his  horse  and  the  dn^s 
he  wore.  I  am  liis  heir ;  the  greater  portion 
of  his  riches  is  become  mine. 

"  As  I  advancetl  with  the  first  lino,  driv- 
ing the  Vizier  befi»re  me,  1  met  one  of  Iiis 
domc>tics  who  conducted  me  to  his  private 
tents ;  they  occupy  a  space  equal  in  extent 
to  Warsaw  or  Leopol.  1  have  obtuiiieti  all 
the  decorations  and  ensigns  usually  borue 
before  him.  A<4  to  the  grfat  stiudanl  of 
Mahomet,  which  his  Sovcn-ign  IkiiI  cunfldi'd 
to  him,  I  hnvf  iKnt  i(  to  tlio  Ilolv  I'uttier 
by  Taknti.  We  have  also  riih  tent.-,  suierb 
equipages  and  a  thousand  fanciful  things 
equally  tine  and  valuable.  1  have  not  \  et 
teen  everything,  but  wliat  I  have  seen  is 
beyond  ifimparison  superior  to  what  we 
found  at  Kotzim.    Hen  art  four  or  fiv« 


quivers,,  inounted  with  rubies  and  aapphiit^ 
which  alone  are  worth  many  thousands  of 
ducats ;  s(«,  my  life,  you  cannot  say  to  me 
what  Tartar  women  say  to  their  Imsbandai 
wlio  return  without  booty  —  *  Thou  art  no 
warrior,  for  thou  ha^t  brought  me  nothing; 
none  but  the  foremost  in  the  battle  ever  gala 
anything.* " 

John  Sobieski  was  a  "  Piast,"  as 
the  native  born  kings  were  denomi- 
nated.    His  glory  was  Polish,  without 
foreign  alloy;  and  seldom  has  monarch 
or  nation  performed  more  extraordU 
nary  militar}*  actions  than  those  which 
render  his  career  memorable  in  tbo 
history  of  £uro{)e.     While  ho- was  yet 
but  Castellan  of  Cracow,  and  Grand 
Ilctman  of    the  Crown,    he   becamo 
famous  throughout  the  civilised  world 
as  the  victor  of  Podhaic,  where,  with 
10,000  men,  he  routed  80,000  Cos. 
sacks  and  Tartars.     His  achievements* 
in   1670,  when  ho    opposed   300,000 
Turks,  Tartars,    and  Cossacks,  with 
but  G,000,  although  necessarily  unsuc- 
cessful in  result,  were  known    over 
Europe  as  ''the  miraculous  camjMugn." 
Three    years    afterwards,  havmg  coL 
lected  an    army  of  40,000  men,  lie 
crossed  the  Dniester  into  Moldavia^ 
fought  the  great  battle  of  Kotzim,  in 
which   40,000    Turks  were   slain  or 
drowned,  on  the  11th  of  November, 
IG73  ;    and,    driving  Caplan   Pasha 
across  the  Danube,  liberated  the  Prin. 
cipalities,  which  forthwith  declared  for 
Poland.    In  1070,  after  his  election  to 
the  throne,  he  was  again  called  to  the 
field  to  resist  another  powcrfid  Moslem 
invasion  ;   and  in  the   course  of  the 
caini)aigii  was  forced  to  intrench  him- 
self at  Zurunow,  on  the  Dniester,  with 
a  force  of  lof^s  than  10,(HU)  nuMi.     It 
was  one  of  ihosi'occaMiins,  unhappiljr 
but  Uk)   numerous,   in  which  iniernal 
dissen>ion  com  prom  isi'd   the  safety  of 
Poland.      8oliieski    defended   himself 
gallantly  in  his  camp  for  twenty  days 
against,    it  is   said,     some    200,000 
assailants.      His  little   army  was  re- 
duced ti>  7*000,  provisions  and  ammu- 
nition liiiled,  and  no  pros|>ect  of  relief 
ap]K-areii.      At   this   conjuncture  the 
Lithuanian   contingent  thn.>ati*ned  to 
desert.        '*  Desert    who     will    (re- 
plied the  Kin;;),   alive  or  dead  I  re- 
main ;  the  intidels  must  pass  over  my 
corpse  before  they  reach  the  heart  of 
the  llepublic."    I'he  camp  soon,  how- 
ever, became  untenable ;  and  then,  de- 
termined upon  tighting  to  the  last, 
Sobieski   evacuated  it,  and  drew  up 
his  little  band  in  battle  amy  in  firont 
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of  the  enemy.  This  diiplay  of  gaU 
lantry  was  not  lost  upon  the  Turks, 
whose  commander,  Ibrahim  Pasha  of 
Damascus,  sumamed  "  The  Devil," 
instead  of  crushing  the  hero,  offered 
him  peace  upon  terms  that,  although 
humiliating  to  the  Republic,  were, 
under  the  circumstances,  honourable 
to  the  Kin^. 

We  might  multiply,  to  an  almost  in. 
definite  extent,  the  proofs  of  the  mili. 
tary  qualities  of  a  people,  whom  Napo- 
leon  characterised    as  the  fittest  for 
soldiers    of  any    with  whom  he  was 
acquainted.      The   few   examples  we 
have  cited  are  invested  by  their  cir- 
cumstances with  peculiar   interest  at 
the  present  time  ;  but  they  also  illus- 
trate the  vices  of  political  constitution 
and  of  national  temperament,  from  the 
destructive    operation   of    which   the 
highest  military  virtue  and  the  noblest 
love  of  freedom  did  not  save  Poland. 
\Vhen  Ivan  the  Terrible  was  beaten 
back  from  Esthonia,  the  Polish  nobles, 
satisfied    with    barren  victories,    dis- 
banded  their    soldiers,  and   Esthonia 
fell  to  Sweden.     While  John  Sobieski 
was  defending  Christendom,  at  Vienna, 
he  found   himself  obliged  to  concede 
Smoiensko  and  Kiow,  and  other  pos> 
sessions,   to    Muscovy.      His  brilliant 
triumph     at     Kotzim     would     have 
brought   about   the   incorporation    of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  with  Poland, 
and  so,  perhaps,  have  prevented  some 
of  the  difiiculties  of  our  own  day,  had 
he  not   been  obliged,  at  the  critical 
moment  of  victory,  to  quit  the  field  of 
war  for  that  of  intrigue  and  tumult, 
by  the  death  of  the  King,  his  prede- 
cessor.    Even  then  his  own  election  to 
the  throne  was  but  an  accident,  not, 
to  all  appearance,  contrived  by  himself. 
A  French  and  an  Aiuitrian  candidate 
for  the  crown  were  put  forward — the 
cause  of  the  former  being  espoused  by 
Sobieski ;    and  that  of  the  latter,  by 
Paz,  Uetman  of  Lithuania.     Tlie  de- 
scription of  the  scene  that  ensued  is 
picturesquely  told  by  a  modem  writer, 
and  it  will   probably  convey  a  more 
truthful  notion  of  the  real  character 
of  the  constitution  of  the  republic  than 
would  be    afibrded    by  a  lengthened 
disquisition.     *'  That  a  stormy  election 
was    apprehended  was    evident  from 
the  care  with  which    the    szopa,  or 
wooden  pavilion  of  the  senators,  was 
fortified.     Everywhere  on  the  plains 


were  seen  small  bands  of  honement' 
exercising  their  daring  feata  — soma 
tilting ;    gome   running  at  the  ring  ; 
others  riding,  with  battle-axes  bran- 
dished, to  the  entrance  of  the  szopa, 
and   with   loud    hurras,    inciting  tho 
senate  to  expedition.  Others  were  de- 
ciding private  quarrels,  which  always 
ended  in  blood.   Some  were  listening, 
with    fierce  impatience,    to    the  ha« 
rangues  of  their  leaders,  and  testifying, 
by  their  howls  or  hurras,  their  con. 
demnation  or  approval  of  the  subject* 
At  a  distance  appeared  the  white  tents 
of  the  nobles,  which  resembled  an  am- 
phitheatre of  snowy  mountains,  with 
the  sparkling  waters  of  the  Vistula, 
and    the    lofty    towers   of  Warsaw. 
Sobieski,  who   in  the  meantime  had 
arrived  from  Kotzim,   proposed  the 
Prince  of  Conde.      He  soon  found, 
however,    that    the    prince    was    no 
favourite  in  the  kolo  ;  and  his  personal 
friend  Jablonowski,  Palatine  of  Russia, 
commenced  a  harangue  in  support  of 
his  pretensions.     The  speaker,  with 
great  animation,  and  not  without  elo* 
quence,    showed    that    the  Republic 
could  expect  little  benefit  from  any 
of  the  candidates  proposed,  and  insisted 
that  its  choice  ought  to  fall  on  a  Piast ; 
on  one,  above  all,  capable  of  repress- 
ing domestic  anarchy  and  of  uphold- 
ing the  honour  of  its  arms,  which  had 
been  so  lamentably  sullied  during  its 
two   preceding  reigns.      The  cry  of 
<  A  Piast  1    a  Piast  1    and  God    bless 
Poland  V  speedily  rose  from  the  Rus- 
sian Palatinate,  and  was  immediately 
echoed  by  thousands  of  voices.     See- 
ing their   minds  thus  favourably  in- 
clined, he  proposed  the  conqueror  of 
Slobodisza,  of  Podhaic,  of  Katasz,  and 
Kotzim;   and  the  cry  was  met  with 
*  Sobieski  for  everl'    All  the  palati- 
nates of  the  crown  joined  in  the  accla- 
mation ;  but  the  Lithuanians  entered 
their  protest  against  a  Piast.     For- 
tunately for  the  peace  of  the  Republic^ 
the  grand  duchy  was  not,  or  did  not 
long    continue,    unanimous  ;    Prince 
liadzivil  embraced  the  cause  of  the 
crown ;  Paz  was  at  length  persuaded 
to  withdraw  his  unavailing  opposition, 
and  John  IIL  was  proclaimed  King  of 
Poland."* 

The  constitution  of  which  thisstrange 
scene  was  the  most  solemn  rite  whs, 
nevertheless,  a  growth  from  eerms 
identical  wiih  tLo^e  out  of  which  our 
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own  has  sprung.  An  association  of 
small  local  communities  in  both  cases 
grew  into  a  federation,  and,  following 
the  most  powerful  instinct  of  man's 
nature,  submitted  to  or  chose  a  kingly 
general  and  magistrate.  The  feudal 
system  was  the  natural  development 
of  such  a  social  organism,  which  con. 
taincd  within  it  forces  both  of  attraction 
and  repulsion.  The  dread  of  foreign 
subjugation  drew  the  nobles  together 
into  a  union  for  defence,  the  head  of 
which  was  the  sovereign.  The  love 
of  personal  independence  set  them  at 
variauce  with  each  other,  and  fosteitid 
among  all  a  jealousy  of  the  kingly 
power.  Out  of  these  discordant  ele- 
ments grew  the  singular  institutions, 
some  of  whose  jH'culiarities  wc  shall 
endeavour  to  recall  to  the  recollection 
of  our  readers.  The  inhabitants  of 
Poland  consisted  of  two  races;  the  Po- 
lish nation  —  the  nobles,  or  Uberi  ho^ 
mines,  as  the  same  class  is  named  in 
our  annals — and  their  serfs,  the  culti- 
vators of  the  earth.  This  latter  class 
seems  to  have  been  originally  formed 
in  Poland  of  captives  taken  in  war— . 
of  imported  helots,  not  as  among  us  of 
conquered  aborigines  of  the  soil.  Out 
of  it  grew,  in  tmie,  a  small  body  of 
burghers  liberated  from  serfdom,  and 
enjoying  a  sort  of  citizenship  by  means 
of  the  substitution  in  their  favour  of 
the  German  municipal,  instead  of  the 
feudal  law.*  To  the  difierence  in  the 
proportion  of  the  development  of  this 
element  in  the  political  systems  of  Po- 
land and  of  England  may,  perhaps,  be 
chiefly  ascribed  the  difierence  m  the 
destinies  of  the  two  nations.  In  Kng* 
land,  the  burgher,  or  middle  class,  re. 
cruited  from  below,  gradually  absorbed 
into  itself  large  numbers  of  the  op- 
pressed races,  and  finally  extinguished 
serfdom.  In  the  process  a  people  was 
formed,  a  third  estate,  by  whoso  energy 
the  kingly  prerogative  and  popular 
power  were  developed  in  large  pro- 
portions as  com^)ared  with  the  growth 
of  the  aristocratic  element.  In  Poland 
the  burgher  class  was  composed  mainly 
of  Jewsf— >a  foreign  tribe  dwelling 
but  not   a   part  of   the   nation. 


in 


There  was,  therefore,  out  of  the  class 


no  development  of  »  people ;  but  0DI7 
a  numerical  increase  of  a  race  of  para- 
sites,  such  as  the  Jews  mqst  ever  be* 
by  reason  of  their  unsocial  character 
and  general  aversion  to  agriculture  and 
bodily  labour.  Under  those  circum- 
Btances  the  nobles,  or  liberi  hamm§i, 
originalljr  the  Polish  people,  prew  into 
an  exorbitantly  privileged  aristocnu^f 
while  the  crown  remained  powerleas, 
and  a  thinl  estate  was  never  called 
into  existence.  In  theory  the  Polish 
polity  was  purely  democratic:  every 
Pole  was  free,  and  therefore  noble; 
but,  like  every  unmixed  democnu^ 
known  in  the  world,  the  Polish  nation* 
despising  menial  service  as  inconsia- 
tent,  in  their  notion,  with  the  dignity 
of  freemen,  maintained  iu  bondage 
amongst  them  another  nation  of  ser- 
vants. In  the  great  Diet,  or  comiiia 
pabtdata,  the  whole  body  of  the  nation 
took  part.  Each  noble  Pole  was  en- 
titled to  attend,  armed  and  mountedf 
on  the  plain  of  Praga,  near  Warsaw, 
then  and  there  to  give  his  free  vote 
for  a  king,  or  to  be  nimseif  elected  to 
that  high  but  perilous  office,  llie  at- 
tendance was,  of  course,  limited  by  the 
condition  of  beine  read^  for  knightljr 
service  in  the  fielu  implied  in  the  cpu 
thet  paludata ;  and  out  of  the  condU 
tion  grow  the  distinction  of  the  Pos- 
polite  or  equestrian  order^  that,  never* 
thelessy  numbered  from  one  to  two 
hundred  thousand  fighting  men.  Each 
one  of  these  enjoyed  upon  his  own 
estate  the  powers  of  high  judicature, 
and  an  almost  complete  iinmunitv  in 
person  and  house  from  civil  and  crimi- 
nal  justice.  The  limitation  of  the 
power  of  the  crown  fixed  by  the  Pacta 
Conventa^ti  sort  of  Magna  Chartap 
which  each  king  was  required  to  sign 
upon  his  election  —  was  practically  eiu 
forced  by  the  authority  of  the  great 
officers,  of  the  scnatC)  and  of  the  ordi- 
nary Diets,  which  were  required  to  be 
held  upon  all  occasions  of  emergencTf 
and  regularly  every  two  years.  The 
great  officers  were  appointed  indeed  by 
the  crown;  but  once  appointed  they 
were    irremovable,   and  neither    de* 

E indent  upon,  nor  responsible  tOf  the 
ng.     They  were  the   hetinauy  the 


*  Sir  Ardiibald  Alison  seems  to  think  that  the  feudal  law  was  never  introdaced  Into 
Polanil ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  principle  of  tenure  by  military  service  —  tbt 
femlal  principle — was  the  essential  element  of  Polish  law. 

-f  Of  the  4,000,000  of  inhabitanu  in  the  Vieima-made  kingdom  of  Poland,  aocordiog  to 
a  census  taken  in  1829,  400,000  were  Jews.  As  that  people  hare  a  strong  objectloo  to  bt 
i)umbcn>d,  it  is  supposed  that  they  bore  even  a  greater  proportion  to  the  population  than 
these  &^MK$  show. 
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cbancellor,  the  treasurer,  and  the  mar- 
shal ;  and  they  administered  respec. 
tively  and  independently  the  army  and 
the  departments  of  juslice,   finance, 
and  police.    The  senators  were  also 
appointed  by  the  king,  but  for  life, 
and  from  a  limited  class  of  bishops, 
palatines,  or  governors  of  provinces, 
and  castellans,  or  governors  of  districts, 
of  a  somewhat  inferior  rank.     Their 
sworn  duty  was   to   advise  the  king 
with   truth  and   boldness;  and  they 
formed,  with  the  nuniii,  or  elected  de- 
puties, the  ordinary  Diet,  or  comitia 
tos^ata.   In  the  progress  of  the  increase 
of  the  population,  the  representative 
model  beoame,  of  course,  a  necessity. 
Amongst  us  it  was  developed  into  a 
free  parliament;   in  Poland  the  fatal 
presence  of  an  extra-national  slave- 
class  was  probably  a  main  cause  influ- 
encin^  the  limitation  of  the  function  of 
deputies  to  the  power  of  expressing  the 
wishes  of  their  constituents.  The  nuntii 
were  in  theory  and  generally  in  prac- 
tice truly  the  messengers  of  the  die^ 
tines,  or  local  bodies  of  electors,  ^by 
whom  they  were  chosen;   and  these 
consisted  of  every  gentleman  (our  liber 
homo)  possessed  of  three  acres  of  land 
within  the  district.      In  the  Diets  an 
absolute  unanimity  in  all  proceedings 
was  required;  and  it  was  thus  in  the 
power  of  anv  single  deputy,  bv  the 
exercise  of  what  was  called  the  liberum 
veto,  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  most 
important  and  urgent  measure.    If  the 
enemy  was  on    the  frontier,   or  the 
traitor  within  the  gate,  all  power  of 
resistance  might  be  paralysed  by  the 
utterance  of  the  formula,  Nie  posua-' 
lam — "  I  cannot  consent" — which  often, 
indeed,  cost  the  speaker  his  life  under 
the  dagger  of  some  patriotic  colleague, 
but  which  was  a  privilege  too  capable 
of  beine  made  serviceable  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  republic  not  to  be  fre- 
Suently  the  object  of  a  corrupt  traffic. 
»y  this  absurd  practice,  more  extra- 
vagant than   our    own  unanimity  of 
juries  only  in  the  extent  of  its  opera- 
tion, all  real  government,  either  in  the 
legislative  or  executive  branches,  was 
rendered  a  mere  afi&ir  of  chance  or  ca- 
price.   Who  does  not  wonder  that  the 
struggle  against  it^  influence  was  so 
long  successful,  or  that  the  consum- 
mation described  by  Mr.  Burke  was 
postponed  to  his  own  day  ?    The  spirit 
of  freedom  and  nationality  must,  in- 


deed, have  been  persistent  and  durable 
which  survived  for  centuries  under  a 
system  in  which  there  was  a  "king 
without  authority,  nobles  without 
union  or  subordination,  a  people  with- 
out arts,  industry,  commerce,  or  li- 
berty ;  no  onler  within,  no  defence 
without ;  no  effective  public  force,  but 
a  foreign  force,  which  entered  a  naked 
country  at  will,  and  disposed  of  every- 
thing at  pleasure."* 

Such,  in  fact,  was  the  condition  of 
Poland,  when  her  last  king  was  forced 
upon  the  throne  by  Catherine  of  Rus- 
sia, in  the  year  1764,  and  when  that 
course  of  active  aggression  commenced 
which  led  to  the  Sultan's  declaration 
of  war  to  which  we  have   referred. 
Shortly  af^er  the  death  of  King  Augus- 
tus, in  October  1763,  the  Courts  of 
Petersburgh  and  Berlin  inaugurated 
that  league  of  plunder,  which  has  sub- 
sisted between  them  up  to  our  own 
day,  by  a  treaty,  in  a  secret  article'of 
which  it  was  engaged  to  maintain  Po- 
land in  its  right  of  a  free  election,  and 
to  prevent  all  hereditary  succession* 
The  object  really  in  view  was  to  coun- 
tervail  the   influence  of  Austria  and 
France,  who  desired  a  continuance  of 
the  crown  of  Poland  in  the  House  of 
Saxony  by  the  election  of  the  son  of 
the  late  king.     The  pretence  of  main- 
taining a  free  election  really  meant  the 
elevation  to  the  throne  of  Stanislaua 
Poniatowski,  a  Polish  nobleman,  who 
having  been  Secretary  to  Sir  Hanbury 
Williams,  the  British  Ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburgh,'had  been  promoted* 
on    his    special   recommendation,   to 
the  post   of  lover  of  the   Czarina. 
From  the    period    when  the    Turks 
finally  succumbed  to  the  genius  of  John 
Sobieski,  and  abandoned  their  projects 
of  conquest  in  Europe,  the  Porte  seems 
to  have  been  actuated  by  an  honest 
desire  to  support  the  liberties  of  Po- 
land.    The  uses  of  a  barrier  became 
then,  no  doubt,  evident  to  the  follow- 
ers of  the  Prophet ;  and  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Treaty  of  Pruth  in  171  If 
they  compelled  Peter  the  Great  to 
swear  that  he  would  never  interfere  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  republic 
The  oath  was  not  longkept ;  but  again* 
in  March,  1764,  the  Porte  interposed, 
delivering  an  "  amicable  memonal"  to 
the  ministers  of  Russia,  Germany,  and 
Prussia,  '*  importing  that  as  the  Sub- 
lime Porte  takes  it  to  be  honourable  to 
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maintain  and  support  tbe  ancient  liber- 
ties  of  the  Poles,  and  as  the  same  Sub- 
lime Porte  does  not  cramp  tbe  election 
that  ought  to  be  made  of  a  king  in  the 
person  of  a  native  of  the  country  ;  the 
Sublime  Porte  therefore  desires,  that 
the  other  powers  will  likewise  do  ho- 
nour to  the  liberties  of  the  Poles,  and 
that  they  will  not  oppose  the  election 
of  a  king  in  the  person  of  such  Piast  as 
the  Poles  may  jud<ie  eligible,"  These 
diplomatic  preparations  for  the  c;ire  of 
poor  **  nick"  Poland  were  followed  by 
suitable  action.  An  army  of  Russians 
entered  the  republic,  and  approached 
Warsaw  ;  40,000  Prussians  ap{)enrcd 
on  one  frontier,  and  a  body  of  Turks 
on  the  other.  Nor  was  the  gold  and 
the  influence  of  Russia  unemployed. 
The  choice  of  Czartorvski,  a  kiubman 
of  the  Russian  candi<}ate  for  the  crown, 
to  the  place  of  Marshal  of  the  Diet  of 
Election  was  procured,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Gncsna,  the  constitutional 
convener  of  diets  during  an  interreg- 
num, was  gained  over  to  Russian  views. 
There  was  not  wanting,  however,  a 
faithful  band  of  Polish  patriots. 
Forty.five  nuncios  and  twenty  Si>nators, 
headed  by  Prince  Radzivil  and  Count 
Branicki,  the  Grand  Uetman,  pro- 
tested against  the  legality  of  the  Diet 
of  Election,  on  the  ground  of  violent 
foreign  interference.  "  The  Diet  (they 
said)  cannot  be  held  in  presence  of  iho 
ibriMgn  troops  that  surround  the  city. 
The  senators  did  not  engage  the  Rus- 
fians  to  come;  they  gave  no  thanks 
for  their  being  sent ;  and  have  not  in 
any  way  given  occasion  for  their  ar- 
rival." 

Af\er  specifying  some  acts  of  vio- 
lence committed  by  the  Russian  troopSf 
the  protesters  conclude<l  by  inviting 
*'  all  good  patriots,  who  love  justice^  to 
unite  for  the  support  of  liberty." 

The  remnant  of  the  Diet  replied  by 
depriving  the  Grand  lletman  of  his 
office,  whereupon  he  and  his  friends 
flew  to  arms^  but  were  deieat4.Hl  by  the 
Russians  in  two  battles,  in  one  of 
which,  upon  the  3rd  of  July,  1 764, 
the  sister  and  wife  of  Prince  Jtudzivily 
both  of  them  yuung  and  beautiful, 
fought  on  horseback  with  sabres,  and 
contributed  much  by  their  words  and 
their  example  to  the  spirit  and  obsti- 
nacy of  the  struggle.  Many  scait'ely 
less  remarkable  proufs  that  tFie  ancient 
Pulish  virtue  siill  existed  were  exhi- 
bited during  this  interregnum.  I'pun 
the  occasion  of  the  delivery  of  the 
protest  at  the  preliiniiuurj  meeting  of 


the  Diet,  the  Marsha^  Count  Mftl«- 
chowski,  a  man  eighty  years  old,  re* 
fused  to  give  the  signal  for  opening 
the  session,  by  raising  his  staff*,  while 
the  Russian  troops  had  armed  posses- 
sion of  the  approaches  to  the  place  of 
meeting,      lie  was   threatened   with 
death  by  crowds  of  armed  traitors  in 
the  interest  of  Russia,  if  he  would  not 
at  once  raise  his  staff  or  resign  it  into 
other  hands.      "  Never  I  (he  replied) 
you  may  cut  off  my  hand,  or  you  may 
take  my  life ;  but  as  I  am  a  marshal 
elected  by  a  free  people,  so  by  a  free 
people  only  can  I  be  deposed.     I  wish 
to  leave  the  place  1"     It  is  a  fact*  cu. 
riously  illustrative  of  the  influence  of 
even  the  shadow  of  law  over  men's 
minds  long  at)er  the  substancehas  beeu 
broken  down,  that  the  noble  old  man 
was  sutlered  to  depart  uninjured,  and 
that  it  was  not  until  they  had  for. 
mally,  though  of  course  illegally,  ap- 
pointed Cziirtorytiki  marshal,  that  the 
creatures  of  Russia  who  remained  in 
the  Diet  proceeded  with  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  election  of  a  king.     The 
work  was  accomplished  on  the  7th  of 
September,  when  Stanislaus  Poniatows- 
ki  was  declared  King  of  Poland  and 
Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania.  The  packed 
Diet  had,  during  the  interregnum  for- 
mally recognised  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburghj   Frederick    the  Great,    as 
King  of  Prussia,  and  the    Csarinay 
Catherine,    as    Empress    of   all  the 
Russias,  by  which  latter  title  a  con- 
cession was  made  of  tho  claim  of  so- 
yereignty  over  tho  Russian  provinces 
of  Poland. 

The  conduct  of  the  new  king  did 
not  fully  answer  to  tlie  exfiectjitions  of 
his  maker.  He  was  a  Piast,  although 
a  creature  of  the  Muscovite  empress, 
and  the  love  of  Poland  seems  to  have 
prevailed  in  his  heart  over  that  of  his 
imperial  mistress.  The  efforts  he  made, 
not  without  success,  to  improve  the 
administration  and  even  the  constitu- 
tion  wen*,  however,  soon  interrupted* 
It  was  found  that  a  sufficient  cause  of 
quarrel  could  be  made  out  of  the 
grievances  oi  the  dissidents  in  ruligioni 
and  Prince  Repnin,  the  Nesselrode  of 
the  day,  contrived  to  induce  the  Courts 
of  Heriin,  Great  Rritain,  and  Dennurk 
to  address  memorials  fur  their  removal 
to  the  Polish  Diet.  'I'here  was,  of 
coursi!,  in  that  assembly  a  binhnn  ready 
to  maintain  the  divine  right  ol  (lerse- 
cutiun,  and  the  Czarina  prepared  to 
take  a  material  guarantee  fur  liberty 
of  oousuience»  by  advancing  her  troops 
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to  within  a  few  miles    of  Warsaw. 
Great  heat  and  excitement  were  the 
result ;  but  upon  the  last  day  of  the 
Diet,  the  29th  of  November,  1766,  rea- 
son or  fear  prevailed,  and  a  resolution 
was  passed  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  the  memorials  from    the    several 
courts,  and  assuring  the  minbters  that 
the  Diet  would  **  fully  maintain  the 
Greeks  and  dissidents  in  all  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled  by  the  laws  and  by  treaties,'' 
and  that  ''  as  to  their  griefs  In  respect 
to  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  the 
College  of  the  Most  Reverend  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops,  under  the  direc- 
tion  of   the   Prince  Primate,   would 
endeavour  to  remove  these  difficulties 
in  a  manner  conformable  to  justice 
and  neighbourly  love.'*    The  purpose 
of  the  resolution  was  simultaneously 
carried  out  by  the  signature  hy  the 
Episcopal    College    ot    nine  articles, 
securing   to   Greeks   and  Protestants 
free    exercise    of    worship    in    their 
churches  and  in  private  houses,  with 
such  restrictions  as  marked  the  domi- 
nant  character  of  the  established  rite. 
The  concession,  much  less  sincere  than 
that  made  by  the  Sultan  Abdul  Med- 

J' id,  only  produced,  like  it,  a  MenschU 
:ofi*  note  from  the  Czarina  ;  and  thus 
the  crime  of  religious  Intolerance^ 
which  was  in  fact  a  modern  Romish 
innovation  upon  the  ancient  Polish 
constitution,  became  the  wedge  that 
first  disrupted  Poland.  The  dissidents 
forthwith  be^an  to  form  confederacies, 
in  which  the  important  cities  of  Thorn, 
Elbing,  and  Dantzig  joined,  and  Ca- 
therine, having  reinforced  her  troops 
already  within  the  territory  of  the  re- 
public, published  a  declaration  an- 
nouncing her  intention  to  support 
them  with  her  utmost  power.  Prussia 
followed  with  a  strong  manifesto  to 
the  same  effect;  and  declarations  in 
favour  of  the  confederates,  who,  num^ 
bering  among  them  many  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, thenceforward  took  the  name 
of  malcontents,  were  also  published  by 
England,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  In 
a  word,  there  was  performed  in  1767 
a  rehearsal  of  the  diplomacy  of  1852, 
to  be  followed  by  a  prototype  of  the 
violence  of  1853.  The  Poles  rushed 
upon  their  fate.  Prince  Charles  Rad- 
zivil,  who  had  so  vigorously  opposed 
foreign  intervention  at  the  election  of 
the  king,  took  advantage  of  the  state 


of  affairs  to  return  from  exile,  and 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  maU 
contents,  when  it  was  agreed  upon  by 
all  parlies  that  an  extraordinary  Diet 
should  be   convoked.     The  king  as- 
sented,    but  in   all    the   dietities,   or 
electoral  colleges,  Russian  officers  at* 
tended,  and,  although  their  presence 
gave  rise  to  many  tumults,  the  power 
of  the  Czarina  was  manifestly  ascen- 
dant throughout.     The  Diet  met  on 
the  5th  of  October,  but  the  bishops 
were  inexorable  in  their  purpose  of 
sacrificing  the  state  to  the  church,  and 
Radzivil,  who  had  been  chosen  to  per- 
form  the  functions  of  marshal,  found 
himself  obliged,  on  the  next  day,  to 
adjourn  the  sitting  to  the  12th,  hopina 
that   in  the  meantime  the  voice  w 
reason,  justice,  and  patriotism  might 
influence  the  prelates  and  their  sup- 
porters.    The  hope  was  vain :  on  the 
12  th  the  bishops  of  Cracow,  Kiovia, 
and  some  others,  were  more  violent 
than  ever,  and  the  next  day  the  Rus- 
sian troops    entered  the  city.     The 
bishops  we  have  named  and  several 
deputies  were  at  once  seized  and  car- 
ried off*,  no  one  at  first  knew  whither, 
and  Prince  Repnin  having  taken  the 
management  of  affairs,  the  interference 
of  Russia  was  carried  on  with  such 
open  violence,  as  to  draw  out,  in  thq 
subsequent  year,  the  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Sublime  Porte,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  when  (to 
use  the  words  of  a  cotemporary  writer) 
*'  the  despotic  power  of  Russia  became 
the  guardian  of  Polish  freedom,  and 
the  Catholic  religion  fled  for  protection 
to  the  standard  of  Mahomet."* 

No  sooner  had  Russia  fixed  herself 
in  the  desired  position  than  the  hol- 
lowness  of  the  pretence  of  her  inters- 
vention  became  manifest.  The  dis- 
sidents having  played  their  part  in  the 
work,  were  at  once  cast  off*,  the  con- 
federacy of  malcontents  put  down,  and 
the  government  taken  bodily  into  the 
hands  of  the  Czarina.  This  had  scarcely 
been  done  when  a  new  association* 
known  as  the  Confederacy  of  Bar,  waa 
formed  to  resist  the  Russian  tyranny, 
and  in  this  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
enlisted,  under  a  standard  bearing  the 
Polish  eagle  wounded,  with  the  motto, 
"For  Religion  and  Liberty,  to  con- 
quer or  die."  Upon  the  other  side 
were  then  ranged,  with  the  Russians 
and  the  king.   Prince  Radzivil  and 
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Count  Brauickiy  once  the  bitter  oppo- 
nents of  both.  For  four  years  the 
miserable  struggle  continued,  during 
which  Poland  suffered  under  almost 
every  calamity  that  could  visit  a  na- 
tion. The  confederates,  rising  in  dis- 
jointed bands,  were  successively  de- 
stroyed or  driven  out  of  the  country. 
Cracow  was  stormed  by  the  Russians 
after  a  desperate  resistance.  Wherever 
for  a  time  the  confederates  prevailed, 
they  poured  out  their  fury  upon  their 
Protestant  fellow-countrymen,  whose 

Eersons  they  ill  treated,  and  whose 
ouses  and  lands  they  pillaged,  burned, 
and  ravaged.  In  the  confusion,  the 
Greek  peasants  of  Kiovia,  the  Ukrfdne, 
and  Lithuania,  themselves  included 
among  the  dissidents,  rose  and  devas- 
tated the  country,  murdering,  without 
distinction,  Protestants,  Jews,  Catho- 
lics, and  even  their  own  bishops.  But 
above  all  other  actors  in  that  saturnalia 
of  savage  fury,  the  Russian  troops 
maintained  a  aiabolical  pre-eminence, 
and  chief  among  those  demons  was  one 
Drewitz,  a  Russian  colonel,  whose 
name  was  rendered  infamous  through, 
out  Europe  by  a  spectacle  exhibited 
in  Warsaw  of  nine  Polish  gentlemen, 
whose  arms  he  had  caused  to  be  cut 
off  at  the  wrists.  In  addition  to  these 
calamities — the  direct  work  of  man's 
hand— unhappv  Poland  was  visited  by 
the  plague,  which,  in  the  year  1770, 
depopulated  whole  villages,  and  swept 
off,  it  is  said,  250,000  of  the  people. 

During  all  this  time  the  war  be- 
tween  Russia  and  Turkey  continued 
to  rage,  and  the  records  of  the  period, 
both  military  and  political,  acquire  at 
this  moment  a  fresh  interest.  Varna 
was  in  1768,  as  it  has  been  in  1854,  a 
base  of  Turkish  operations,  for  which 
troops,  provisions,  and  military  stores 
were  daily  shipped  from  Constantino- 
ple. The  Danube  and  the  Pruth  were 
crossed  and  recrossed  by  hostile  armies, 
Giurgevo  was  the  scene  of  a  gallant 
Turkish  exploit.  There  was  an  inva- 
sion of  the  Crimea ;  in  the  narrative 
of  which  Perekop,  Cherson,  and  Bala, 
klava  are  familiar  words.  An  insur- 
rection,  the  work  of  Russian  intrigue 
and  Russian  gold,  broke  out  in  Greece. 
Even  such  small  afffurs  as  the  sur- 
prises  in  the  Dobrudscha  during  the 
autumn  of  1854,  are  but  re-present- 
ments  of  sudden  and  successful  move- 
ments of  the  Russian  troops  in  1771 


upon  Tultcha,  Matachin,  and  Baba- 
dagh.  But  these  material  resem. 
blances,  which  must  occur  in  wan 
carried  on  in  the  same  localities,  are 
but  slightly  interesting  in  comparison 
with  the  remarkable  similitude  between 
the  political  features  of  the  two  epocha. 
We  have  seen  how  blindly,  though,  no 
doubt,  in  an  honest  love  of  freedom, 
England  joined  with  Russia  and  Prua. 
sia  m  promoting  the  internal  dissen- 
sions of  Poland,  oy  her  memorials  and 
declarations  in  favour  of  the  religioufl 
dissidents  of  the  Republic.  The  me« 
morial  delivered  at  Warsaw  by  Mr. 
Wroughton,  the  British  minbter,  on 
the  4th  of  November,  ]  766,  may  very 
possibly  have  been  actually  used  as  the 
model  of  some  of  those  effusions  of 
Lord  Clarendon  in  favour  of  the  Chris- 
tian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  which  we 
have  seen  described  in  terms  similar  to 
those  in  which  the  original  document 
was  characterised  as  "  remarkable  as 
well  for  its  energy,  as  for  the  tender 
and  friendly  terms  in  which  it  is  ez- 

Sressed."*  There  was  great  protocoU 
ng  going  on  in  those  days  as  in  these* 
all  turning  out  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  aggressive  designs  of  Russia.  Nor 
was  material  assistance  of  a  most  im- 
portant  kind  withheld  by  England  from 
the  great  enemy  of  Pole  and  Turk, 
then  as  now.  While  war  was  impend- 
ing in  1853,  Russian  men-of-war  werere- 
ceived  and  refitted  in  a  British  naval  ar- 
senal In  October,  1769,  a  Russian  fleet 
of  twenty  ships  of  the  line  rendezvoused 
at  Spithead,  and,  assisted  by  Engliah 
officers  and  pilots,  were  enabled  to  re* 
pair  damages  caused  by  a  storm,  and 
to  proceed  to  the  Mediterranean,  there 
to  strike  that  blow  upon  the  naval 
power  of  Turkey,  which  gave  the  Oi- 
mean  peninsula  to  the  Muscovites* 
The  following  passage,  penned  pro- 
bably by  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  same  year, 
may  possibly  have  suggested  to  the 
late  Czar  his  celebrated  metaphor  of 
the  **  sick  man'* :.-."  It  is  the  interest 
of  all  the  potent  states  that  snrroand 
this  largo  and  once  great  country  [Po- 
land then,  Turkey  now],  never  to  suffisr 
it  to  emerge  out  of  its  present  wretch- 
ed situation.  The  officious  neighboors 
have  too  great  a  regard  for  its  constita- 
tion  to  admit  the  natural  physicians  to 
prescribe  anything  for  its  benefit.'*t 
Whether  shaped  upon  the  same  model 
or  not,  the  practice  of  the  neighbours 
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was  the  same  upon  both  occasions. 
Austria  and  Prussia  armed  and  nego- 
tiated; both  afifected  neutrality;  but 
while  the  latter  power  sapported  Rus- 
sia  in  every  way*  except  by  an  open 
recourse  to  arms,  the  former  undertook 
to  mediate  between  the  Czarina  and  the 
Sultan ;  and  the  Empress  Queen,  Maria 
Theresa,  wrote  a  letter,  with  her  own 
hand,  to  the  Kmg  of  Poland,  in  the 
month  of  January,  1771j  assuring  him 
of  unalterable  friendship.  She  did  not 
even  hesitate  to  volunteer  a  specific 
promise  that  she  would  touch  no  part 
of  his  dominions,  nor  suffer  any  other 
power  to  do  so.  The  movements  of 
the  Austrian  troops  were  then  such  as 
might  excite  the  fears  of  Stanislaus ;  to. 
day  we  have  Austria  solemnly  pledged 
to  protect  Turkey,  and  the  Principa- 
lities simultaneously  occupied  by  an 
Austrian  army.  The  passing  specula- 
tions of  the  politicians  of  the  earlier 
epoch  do  indeed  form  a  curious  subject 
of  reflection  for  those  who  now,  like 
them,  look  on  at  passing  and  unfinished 
events.  The  following  passages  might 
have  been  written  for  1854-5  as  they 
were  for  1769;— 

"The  Emperor  of  Germany,  though 
deeply  interested  in  its  conseqaences,  has  not 
interfered  in  the  war.  His  conduct,  how- 
ever, seems  mysterious.  His  armies  are 
large,  complete,  and  ready  for  action  ;  camps 
are  frequently  formed  in  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary ;  the  magazines  are  kept  stored,  and 
great  bodies  of  troops  lie  upon  the  frontiers. 
The  present  situation  of  the  war  being  upon 
the  Danube,  brings  it  home  to  the  Austrian 
dominions.  Many  occasions  will  necessarily 
follow  of  communication  and  interference, 
and  opportunities  must  be  given  of  showing 
favour  or  dislike. 

"  A  powerful  neighbour,  supported  by  a 
great  military  force,  and  not  afraid  of  either 
of  the  warring  parties,  is  almost  as  trouble- 
some to  them,  when  his  territori^  lie  inter- 
mingled with  those  in  contention,  as  they  are 
ruinous  and  destructive  to  a  weak  and  de- 
fenceless state  in  the  same  situation.  Chance, 
heat,  or  danger,  necessarily  occasion  a  viola- 
tion of  territory,  and  irregular  troops  will 
commit  excesses  in  the  most  friendly  coun- 
try ;  all  which  produce  altercations,  and  often 
something  worse.  Nothing  could  be  more 
opposite  to  the  interest  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, nor,  perhaps),  so  dangerous  to  its  secu- 
rity, as  that  Russia  should  extend  its  power 
on  the  side  of  Turkey 

"The  King  of  Prussia  observes  the  same 
reserve  in  this  respect  that  the  emperor  has 
done.     He  is  also  armed,  and  equally  guard- 


ed against  aU  events.  It  is  possible  that, 
as  these  princes  seem  now  to  be  upon  a  very 
friendly  footing,  this  object  may  appear  to 
them  both  In  the  same  point  of  view. 

"  This  would  certainly  be  their  interest ; 
however  their  connexions,  their  allianoet, 
and  their  mutual  jealousies  may  prevent  it.*** 

All  this  is,  doubtless,  as  true  to-day 
as  it  was  the  moment  it  was  written. 
What  followed,  then,  we  can  see  upon 
the  open  page  of  the  past.  In  the 
year  1770  there  were  evident  signs  that 
the  estrangement  which  had  existed 
between  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  was  diminishing. 
The  respective  states  had  been  long 
rival  candidates  then,  as  they  were  in 
in  1848,  for  the  political  supremacy  of 
Germany  ;  but  visits  besan  to  be  in- 
terchanged  between  the  rrinces,  and 
there  was  a  meeting  of  the  two  Sove- 
reigns at  a  grand  Austrian  review  in 
Moravia.  This  occurred  on  the  3rd  of 
September,  and  upon  the  29th  of  the 
same  month  a  body  of  Prussian  troops 
suddenly  took  possession  of  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  free  rolish  town  of  Dantzig^ 
upon  some  pretence  of  an  interference 
of  the  magistrates  with  Prussian  re. 
cruiting  officers.  They  did  not  with, 
draw  until  they  had  levied  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  upon  the  city,  and  im« 
posed  conditions,  one  of  which  was» 
that  the  inhabitants  should  so  comport 
themselves  as  not  to  give  any  future 
cause  of  complaint  to  his  Prussian  Ma- 
jesty. Next  year  a  body  of  Austrian 
troops  marched  into  Poland,  and  took 
a  "  material  guarantee  *'  for  the  settle* 
ment  of  some  pretended  claim  of  the 
Empress  Queen.  The  Prussians  also 
overran  Prussian  Poland,  under  pre- 
tence of  forming  a  sanitary  line  against 
the  plague.  Thenceforward  the  work 
of  plunder  proceeded  rapidlv.  A  peace 
was  negotiated  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  in  1772,  and  the  treaty  be- 
tween Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  for 
the  first  partition  of  Poland  was  signed 
at  St.  Petersburgh  on  the  5th  of  Au- 
gust in  that  year. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  design  to  make 
any  comment  upon  this  transaction.—, 
our  object  being  rather  to  call  to  the 
minds  of  our  readers  a  recollection  of 
the  character  of  its  attendant  circum- 
stances. We  have  slightly  sketched 
the  process  by  which  Russia  prepared 
the  country  for  the  designed  catas- 
trophe.    Both  Prussia  and  Austria  also 
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made  their  preliminary  arrangements 
in  a  characteristic  and  workmanlike 
fashion.  Their  occupation  of  the  Polish 
territory  we  have  already  noticed.  The 
manner  in  which  they  respectively  con- 
ducted themselves  there  was  not  the 
same.  The  Prussians  practised  every 
form  of  oppression  and  cruelty,  plun- 
dering  the  country,  and  even  tne  Pro- 
testant cities  of  Dantzig  and  Thorn,  for 
which  thejT  might  have  been  supposed 
to  entertam  some  fueling  of  sympathy, 
wiUiout  scruple  or  limit.  The  youn^ 
men  were  carried  off  to  serve  as  sol- 

diers the  young  women  were  levied 

by  requisition  as  marriageable  stock  for 
depopulated  parts  of  the  Prussian  do- 
minions, the  villages  being  forced  to 
supply  each  bride  with  a  portion,  fixed 
at  a  feather  bed,  four  pillows,  one  cow, 
two  hogs,  and  three  ducats  in  gold. 
The  Austrians  worked  more  tenderly. 
Even  after  the  occupation »  no  extraor- 
dinary violence  seems  to  have  been 
used :  previously  to  it  a  show  of  friend- 
ship had  been  exhibited,  and  a  promise 
of  protection  freely  given  to  Poland. 
The  existence  of  the  Tn»aty  of  Parti- 
tion was  even  denied  by  the  Austrian 
minister,  Kaunitz,  nearly  two  months 
after  its  conclusion.  *'  As  the  move- 
ments and  designs  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia arc  at  all  times  alarming  and  sus- 
picious,  they  were  at  this  time  parti- 
cularly so  to  the  Poles  [hodie  Turks], 
who,  from  his  intimate  connexion  with 
Russia,  as  well  as  his  own  particular 
disposition,  could  make  no  doubt  of 
his  entering  into,  or  furthering  her  most 
pernicious  designs.  As  the  Empress 
Queen  was  well  known  to  be  adverse  to 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  Court  of  St. 
Petersbnrgh,  with  respect  to  Poland 
[hodie  Turkey],  and  her  jealousy  both 
of  l^t  and  the  Court  of  Berlin  were 
equally  well  understood,  her  military 
movements  were  observed  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.'** 

The  Treaty  of  Partition  was  fol- 
lowed  by  a  manifesto  delivered  at  the 
Court  of  Warsaw,  on  the  1 8th  Septem- 
ber, 1772,  in  which  the  Empress  of  all 
the  Russias,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
the  Empress  Dowager  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary announced,  that  '*  having  commu- 
nicated reciprocally  their  respective 
rights  and  claims,  and  being  mutually 
convinced  of  the  justice  thereof,  are 
determined  to  secure  to  themselves  a 
proportionable  equivalent,   by  taking 


immediate  and  effectual  possession  of 
such  parts  of  the  territory  of  the  re- 
public as  may  serve  to  fix  more  natural 
and  sure  bounds  between  her  and  the 
three  powers."  These  steps  were,  of 
course,  taken,  "  in  order  to  re-estab- 
lish tranquillity  and  good  order  in  Po- 
land ;  to  stop  the  present  troubles^ 
and  to  put  the  ancient  constitution  of 
that  kingdom,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  on  a  sure  and  solid  foundation." 
It  was  also  ordered  in  the  manifesto, 
that  a  Diet  should  be  legally  assembled 
to  co-operate  with  their  said  Majesties, 
and  to  "  ratify,  by  public  and  solemn 
acts,  the  exchange  of  the  titles,  pre- 
tensions,  and  claims  of  each  of  tneir 
stud  Majesties,  against  the  equivalents." 
A  counter-declaration  was  issued,  un- 
der the  signatures  of  the  Grand  Chan- 
cellors of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  in 
which  the  kins  appealed  to  the  com- 
passion of  their  ^lajesties,  and  to  se- 
veral solemn  treaties  guaranteed  by 
the  crowns  of  France,  England,  Spain, 
and  Swcdon,  protcstinnr  •<  solemnly, 
and  before  the  whole  universe,  against 
every  step  taken,  or  to  be  taken,  to- 
wards the  dismembering  of  Poland." 
The  protest  drew  forth  a  reply  from 
Maria  Theresa,  in  which  she  expressed 
her  unspeakable  astonishment  at  the 
little  impression  made  upon  the  King 
by  the  manifesto,  and  warning  him 
that  "  the  justice  and  dignity  of  the 
three  courts  prescribed  bounds  to  their 
moderation  ;"  hinted  plainly  that  th« 
wisest  course  would  be  to  assemble  a 
Diet  without  delay,  in  order  to  ter- 
minate the  evils  to  which  private  in- 
terest,  ambition,  hatred,  and  dissen- 
sions have  given  rise.  No  alternative 
remained,  and,  accordingly,  the  king 
issued  letters  convening,  for  the  8tn 
of  February,  1773,  a  meeting  of  the 
Senate,  preparatory  to  the  summoning 
of  a  Diet,  which  was  ultimately  con- 
voked for  the  19th  of  April,  for  the 
purpose,  among  other  things  set  forth 
in  tne  king's  circulars,  of  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  claims  of  the  partitioning 
powers  were  respectively  founded  in 
justice.  In  the  meantime  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  had  failed  —  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  determination  of  the 
Porte  to  sustain  the  independence  of 
Poland,  and  to  prevent  Russia  from 
obtaining  the  means  of  establishins  en 
ascendancy  in  the  Black  Sea.      rhe 
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essential  point  of  the  negotiation,  in 
fact,  turned  then,  as  now,  upon  the 
question  of  the  maintenance  by  Russia 
of  a  fortress  in  the  Crimea.     The  war 
upon  the  Danube  was  accordingly  re- 
opened in  1773,  under  favourable  aus- 
pices for  the  Turks.     In  the  course  of 
the  campaign,  Silistria  was  twice  be- 
sieged, and  twice  the  Russians  were 
beaten  back  from  before  it ;  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  with  the  loss  of  their 
Greneral  Weisman,  and  in  such  con- 
stemation,  that  their  successful  retreat 
behind  the  Danube  was  celebrated  by 
a  Te  Deum,      These  transactions  in 
some  degree  revived  the  spirit  of  the 
Polish  patriots.     Protests  were  made 
against  the  intended  proceedings  at  the 
Diet,  and  the  intervention  of  Trance, 
England,    Sweden,    and   the  United 
Provinces  of   Holland   was  claimed. 
The  struggle,  however,  only  gave  an 
excuse  for  further  oppression  and  vio- 
lence.    The  country  was  filled  with 
foreign  troops,  who  were  quartered  in 
the  houses  of  the  principal  nobles,  upon 
whom    everv    species    of   insult  was 
heaped,  while  direct  threats  of  the  se- 
verest measures  were  uttered  by  the 
ministers  of  the  three  powers.    Never- 
theless, the  Diet,  although  it  was  com- 
posed  almost  entirely  of  mercenaries 
of  Russia,  did  not  fail  to  show  that  a 
spark  of  the  ancient  refractory  spirit 
still  lived  within  it.     The  liherum  veto 
was  used  by  the  deputies  of  Podolia 
and  Yolhima,  and  the  appearance  of 
legality  ,thus  removed  from  the  pro- 
ceedings.  The  Diet  having  thus  failed, 
a  confederacy  of  deputies  was  formed 
under  the  orders  of  the  partitioning 
monarchs,  to  which  the  question  of  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  partition 
was  submitted  almost  literally  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  even  thus 
was  only  affirmed  after  a  discussion  of 
six  days,  and  upon  a  division  of  fifty, 
two  to  fifty-one  votes. 

In  this  first  dismemberment  Prussia 
acquired  the  Palatinates  of  Malborg, 
Pomerania,  and  Warmia,  Culm,  ex- 
cept Dantzig  and  Thorn,  and  a  part  of 
Great  Poland.  Austria  had  Red  Rus- 
sia, or  Galicia,  with  a  part  of  Podolia, 
Sandomir,  and  Cracow.  Russia  took 
Polish  Livonia,  and  about  a  half  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania ;  and  thus 
the  republic  was  docked  of  about  a 
third  of  its  ancient  territory,  at  a  single 
blow.  The  fact  and  its  attendant  cir- 
cumstances reflect  a  light  upon  the 
utility  of  paper  treaties  whicn  might 
prove  serviceable  to  the  plenipoten- 


tiaries  now  in  conference  at  Yienna, 
if  indeed  history  were  ever,  in  the  eyes 
of  diplomatists^  of  more  value  than  an 
old  fumanac.     The  treaty  of  Oliva, 
concluded  in  1660,  between  Poland 
and  Sweden,  and  which  is  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  accounts  of  those 
transactions,  was,  in  fact,  converted  into 
a  snare  for  the  unhappy  Poles.    By  its 
stipulations  the  religious  liberties  of  the 
dissidents  were    confirmed,    and  the 
Courts  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Great  Bri. 
tain  and  Denmark  were  guarantees 
of  the  treaty.     By  the  joint  action 
taken  by  those  powers  in   behalf  of 
that  portion  of  tne  citizens  of  the  re* 
public,  in  1766,  they  sanctioned  the 
beginning  of  a  qutui  lawful  interven. 
tion  in  its  domestic  affairs.  This  letting 
out  of  waters  was  analagous  to  the  re- 
cent intermeddling  of  the  great  powers 
in  the  relations  between  the  Sultan  and 
his  Christian  subjects,  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  Russia  and  Prussia  in  the 
manner  in  which,  no  doubt,  the  similar 
policy  was  designed  to  be  followed  up 
in  our  own  time  had  Great  Britain  and 
France  adopted  the  same  view  of  the 
condition  of  the  "  Sick  Man  "  as  that 
which  influenced  them  in  1772.     The 
rights  of  the  republic  to  her  territory 
were,  in  fact,  grounded  (as  is  stated  in 
the  counter-declaration  to  the  partition 
manifesto)  upon  an   ''  uninterrupted 
possession  of  many  ages,  assured  and 
maintained  by  the  most  solemn  treaties, 
and  particularly  by  those  of  Velaw  and 
Oliva,  guaranteed  by  the  house  of  Aus. 
tria,  by  the  crowns  of  France,  England^ 
Spain,  and  Sweden ;  by  the  treaty  of 
1686  with  Russia;  by  the  express  and 
recent  declaration  of  this  last  power ; 
by  those  of  Prussia  in  1764 ;  and  last- 
ly, by  treaties  with  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria,  still  in  full  force    and  vigour." 
Neither  treaty  nor  guarantee  proved  to 
be  possessed  of  more  efficacy  than  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  has  been,  or  than  a 
decree  of  Mr.  Bright's  peace-congress 
arbitration  would  be.    In  truth,  trea- 
ties, like  statutes  or  writs,  are  nothing 
more  than  the  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  party  strongest  at  the  moment  of 
utterance.    And  all  these  have  been, 
from  time  immemorial,  and,  as  long  as 
man  continues  to  be  human,  they  ever 
will  be,  abrogated,  repealed,  and  ren- 
dered naught  at  the  moment  when  the 
power  and  the  will  to  maintain  and 
execute  them  cease  to  be  at  one.    But 
if  the  vanity  of  diplomacy  be  shown 
in  the  history    of  the   most   impor. 
tant  public  event  of  the  eighteenth 
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century^  which  the  dismemberment 
of  Poland  certainly  was  in  its  na- 
tare  and  results,  the  short  -  sight- 
edness  of  the  advocates  of  peace-at- 
all-hazardsy  as  a  commercial  policy, 
was  no  less  forcibly  demonstrated  in 
the  details  of  the  work  of  treaty- 
breaking.  The  old  cities  of  the  Tea- 
tonic  Knights — ^Dantzig  and  Thorn-^ 
were  expressly  excepted  from  the  share 
of  Poland  acquired  by  Prussia  in  the 
partition.  Dantzig  was  a  free  city  of 
the  Hanseatic  League,  but  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  republic  ;  and,  as  the 
great  mart  and  port  of  the  extensive 
territories  watered  by  the  Bug  and  the 
Vistula,  its  trade,  especially  with  Great 
Britain,  was  very  considerable.  Our 
exports  there  comprised  woollen  goods, 
hardware,  malt  liquors,  metals,  coal, 
and  colonial  produce  in  large  quanti- 
ties, for  which  wo  received  in  return 
com,  timber,  and  bees- wax.  There 
was  an  English  factory  at  Dantzig 
which  enjoyed  great  privileges,  con- 
firmed by  several  treaties,  especially 
one  concluded  by  Queen  Anne  in  the 
year  1707.  By  this  treaty  English 
merchants  were  secured  in  the  ri^ht  of 
storing  and  dealing  in  their  goods  at 
their  own  discretion,  the  import  duties 
payable  by  them  being  fixed,  and  very 
low.  No  sooner  did  the  King  of 
Prussia  take  possession  of  his  share  of 
the  spoil  of  Poland,  than  the  value  set 
by  him  upon  these  provisions  of  inter- 
national law  was  exposed,  lie  did  not, 
indeed,  enter  within  the  walls  of  Dant- 
ziff,  but  he  seized  upon  the  territories 
belonging  to  it,  including  its  suburbs 
and  the  keys  of  its  port ;  and  forthwith 
set  at  defiance  the  Hag  and  the  privi- 
leges of  England.  Disregarding  the 
commercial  treaty  of  Queen  Anne,  ho 
imposed  heavy,  almost  prohibitory 
duties  upon  British  colonial  produce, 
and  established  monopolies  in  the  trade 
in  salt  and  bees- wax ;  at  the  same  time 
abolishing  the  privilege  of  bonding 
enjoyed  by  English  merchants,  and 
forcing  them  to  pay  all  duties  imme- 
diately upon  the  arrival  of  their  ships. 

**  There  is  not,  perhaps^  in  history  a  more 
stiiking  instance  (»f  the  futility,  if  not  of 
the  absurdity  of  treaties,  so  far  as  they  are 
considered  as  guarantees  or  acts  of  security, 
than  the  fate  of  Dantzig.  Few  cities  ever 
existed,  and  it  is  probable  that  none  do  at 
present,  that  have  been  comprehended  in  so 
many  general  and  particular  treaties,  whose 


rights  and  liberties  have  been  so  frequent^ 
secured  and  guaranteed  by  so  many  great 
powers,  and  by  such  a  long  and  regular  snc- 
cession  of  public  acts  as  that  of  Dantzig  has 
been.  Nor  have  the  commercial  powers  of 
Europe  so  often  armed  in  the  defence  or 

support  of  any  other 

"Even  so  late  as  the  year  1767,  the  Em- 
press of  Russia  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Dantzigers,  by  wliich  she  engaged  them  to 
join  in  the  confederation  of  the  dissidenta, 
and  in  which,  besides  renewing  and  confirm- 
ing the  former  guarantees,  she  engages,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  for  the  maintaining  of  that 
city  in  all  its  rights,  liberties,  privileges,  dia- 
toms, religious  or  civil,  and  especially  in  the 
possession  of  its  territories  and  lands :  also 
in  its  right  of  navigation,  port,  coinage,  and 
garrison,  without  any  diminution  thereof; 
she  also  engages,  that  If  a  war  should  be 
the  consequence  of  the  present  dissendim^ 
and  that  it  should  sustain  any  injury,  either 
as  to  its  goods,  revenues,  or  rights  thereby, 
it  should  not  only  receive  full  reparation  for 
its  losses  at  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  bat 
that  besides,  all  its  rights  and  privileges 
should  be  again  most  strongly  guaranteed, 
not  only  by  herself,  but  also  }ay  all  the  other 
high  powers  who  were  engaged  with  her  in 
the  cauiie  of  the  dissidents.  Such  is  the  faith 
and  security  of  treaties.**  * 

England  passively  sanctioned— 

**  The  mclent  rale,  the  good  old  plan. 
That  he  ihall  take  who  has  the  power, 
And  he  fhall  keep  who  can." 

Having  used  her  guaranteeship  to 
sanction  the  beginning  of  forei^  in- 
terference in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
Poland,  she  renounced  its  obligations 
when  called  upon  to  act  under  them 
for  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Republic.  The  immediate  oonu 
mercial  result  was  an  interruption  of 
British  traffic  with  Poland ;  and  a  pro- 
posal made  in  1773,  by  a  thonsand 
Dantzig  families  to  emigrate  to  Aiar- 
scilles,  there  to  build  theraselYOs 
houses,  to  carry  on  new  manufiftctures, 
and  to  build  a  number  of  vessels  to 
export  them  to  all  ports.t 

During  some  fiflccn  or  sixteen  years 
that  followed  the  troubles  of  the  first 
dismemberment,  the  Kcpublic  remain- 
ed in  the  calm  of  a  collapse.  The  in- 
terval, nevertheless,  teemed  with 
events  that  at  the  time,  to  all  apoear^ 
ance  favourable  to  the  fortunes  or  Po* 
land,  were,  in  the  result^  but  the  he* 
raids  of  its  fintd  doom.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  peace  patched  up  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte  began  to  show 
abundant   signs  of  its   unsoundness. 
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There  were  disputes  from  an  early  pe- 
riod about  the  passage  of  the  Daraa- 
nelles,  and  at  length  after  the  Czarina 
had  thrown  aside  the  pretence  of  re- 
cognising the  independence  of  the  Cri« 
mea^  and  had  seized  upon  that  penin- 
sula^  the  Sultan's  patience  was  wearied 
out,  and  in  1787  war  was  again  for- 
mally declared.  In  the  meantime 
there  had  been  a  rupture  between 
Austria  and  Prussia,  and  a  coolness 
had  arisen  between  Russia  and  Eng- 
land, notwithstanding  the  many  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  latter  to  the  Czar- 
ina's fleet  during  the  previous  Turkish 
war.  The  wild  inhabitants  of  the 
Caucasus,  too,  had  even  then  begun  to 
offer  a  formidable  opposition  to  the 
progress  of  Russian  aggression.  We 
have  heard  frequently  of  late  of  the 
pacific  tendency  of  the  visits  of  sove- 
reign princes  to  each  other,  as  entitling 
them  to  be  classed  among  the  surest 
and  most  extraordinary  signs  of  the 
colden  age  of  telegraphs  and  railroads. 
It  is  a  fact  not  unworthy  of  notice* 
that  the  grievous  and  complicated  wars 
of  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  preceded  by  similar  phe- 
nomena. The  King  of  Sweden  and 
the  Emperor  of  Grermany  visited  St. 
Petersburgh — the  latter  after  a  meet- 
ing had  been  given  him  by  the  Czarina 
in  Poland  —  and  they  had  joined  in  a 
triumphant  procession  to  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea.  There  were  other  si- 
milar  conjunctions  about  the  same 
time,  and  they  notably  preceded,  if 
they  did  not  portend,  such  millenary 
glories  as  the  butcheries  of  Ismail,  and 
the  fall  of  Kosciusko  and  overthrow  of 
Polish  freedom.  Nevertheless,  the 
ferment  of  war  and  diplomacy  which 
then  set  in  seemed  to  offer  a  good  op- 
portunity to  the  Poles  to  re-establish 
their  independence,  and  they  availed 
themselves  of  it  in  a  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism, and  with  an  amount  of  adminis- 
trative ability  which  have  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  mankind  a  permanent  belief 
in  their  capacity  to  be  a  nation.  The 
Emperor  of  Germany,  Joseph  II., 
havmg  engaged  in  the  Turkish  quarrel, 
in  pursuance  of  the  plans  of  aggres- 
sive ambition  agreed  upon  between  him 
and  the  Czarina,  the  geographical  po- 
sition of  Poland  gave  occasion  to  a 


mai'ked  manifestation  of  the  vitality 
that  still  remsdned  in  the  mangled  re- 
public. On  the  10th  of  Feb.  1788,  the 
Emperor  declared  war  upon  Turkey* 
after  his  arms  had  been  disgraced  by 
treacherous  and  ineffectual  attempts 
to  surprise  Belgrade  and  Gradisca* 
and  many  outrages  had  been  commit- 
ted by  Austrian  troops  within  the 
Turkish  frontier.  In  the  manifesto 
issued  by  the  coturt  of  Vienna,  upon 
this  occasion,  there  was  no  pretence 
made  of  any  breach  of  treaty,  or  other 
direct  cause  of  quarrel  between  the 
two  nations.  The  ground  assigned 
for  the  step  was  the  indisposition  of 
the  Porte  to  yield  to  the  demands  of 
the  court  of  Russia,  and  to  the  Sul- 
tan's **  shutting  his  eyes  against  salu- 
tary advice  and  pressing  exhortations.'* 
The  Ottoman  was  no  oetter  disposed 
to  listen  to  Vienna  reason  then  than 
now;  and  war  was  accordingly  de- 
clared against  him,  as  **  the  common 
enemy  of  Christianity."  His  ancient 
enenues,  neverthdess,  saw  in  him  the 
honest  and  loyal  friend  to  their  strength 
and  independence,  as  a  barrier  state ; 
and,  when  the  Austrian  minister  at  the 
court  of  Warsaw  applied  for  permis- 
sion to  march  the  Imperial  troops 
through  the  territory  of  tne  Republic, 
in  their  advance  against  Turkey,  the 
King  and  council  replied  that  they  had 
no  authority  to  grant  the  leave  of  passage 
demanded  without  the  consent  of  the 
Diet;  that  Poland  could  furnish  neither 
com  nor  forage,  and  thatitwashoped  the 
Emperor  would  find  another  passage.* 
The  death  of  Frederick  the  ureat  had 
also  produced  a  change  in  the  policy 
of  Prussia,  which  then  came  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  knowledge  that  the 
schemes  concerted  at  Cnerson,  by 
Catherine  and  Joseph,  embraced  a 
curtailment  of  the  power  of  Prussia, 
as  well  as  the  demolition  and  partition 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Under  these 
circumstances,  a  convention  was  con- 
cluded at  Loo,  on  the  13th  of  June, 
1788,  between  Great  Britain,  Prussia, 
and  Holland,  having  for  its  object  the 
maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe ;  and  this  alliance  was  sub- 
sequently made  to  embrace  Poland, 
Sweden,  and  Turkey,  by  a  treaty 
signed  between  Prussia  and  the  Porte 


*  Upon  this  occasion  the  King  of  Sardinia  refused  to  allow  recmiting  for  the  Austrian 
armies  to  be  carried  on  in  hU  dominions  ;  and  the  Hungarians  took  advantage  of  the  now 
crusade  to  press  for  and  to  obtain  redress  of  their  grievances  from  the  £mperor.  The  facts 
are  not  wiUiout  interest  at  the  present  moment. 
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on  the  3 1  St  of  January,  1790.  By 
ibis  his  Prussian  Majesty  engaged  to 
support  the  Sultan,  if  necessary,  by 
declaring  war  against  Austria ;  and  to 
co-operate  with  the  Porte  for  the  re- 
covery  of  the  Crimea  and  other  Turk« 
isb  provinces  seized  by  the  Austriiins 
and  Russians  during  the  war  then 
raging.  The  Sultan  engaged  to  em. 
ploy  all  his  force  in  order  to  obtain,  at 
a  general  pacification,  the  restitution 
of  the  PolLih  provinces  appropriated 
by  Austria;  and  a  permanent  alli- 
ance, offensive  and  defensive,  was  con* 
tracted  between  the  Porte,  and  Prussia, 
Poland,  and  Sweden.  ]t  was  further 
covenanted  that  peace  should  not  be 
agreed  to,  except  under  the  mediation 
of  England  and  Holland,  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  bound  liimself,  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  to  guarantee  all 
the  possessions  that  should  then  re- 
main  to  the  Porte,  and  to  procure  the 
joint  guarantee  of  England,  Sweden, 
and  Poland,  along  with  his  own,  for 
all  the  territories  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire. Tlie  formation  of  this  powerful 
confederacy,  and  a  decided  repulse  of 
the  Austrian  troops  by  tho  lurks  at 
Giurgevo,  when  the  Imperial  general, 
Count  Thorn,  was  killed,  shortly  dis* 
posed  the  Emperor  to  listen  to  reason, 
and  a  separate  peace  between  Austria 
and  the  rorto  was  concluded,  at  Sis- 
tov,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1791. 

The  poles  had,  in  the  meantime, 
matured  a  project  for  the  itiformatiun 
of  their  political  system  ;  and  upon 
the  3rd  of  May,  1791,  a  pacific,  but 
complete,  revolution  was  almost  una. 
nimously  cilucted.  Into  the  piirticuhirs 
of  the  new  constitution  it  is  unne. 
oessary  that  we  should  enter  at  any 
length ;  but  the  manner  iu  which  its 
adoption  was  brought  about  is  worthy 
of  the  most  attentive  consideration. 
Foreign  violence  demolished  the  fabric 
of  the  constitution  of  Poland  in  a  few 
months :  but  tlie  love  of  freedom,  the 
exalted  courage,  and  the  civic  virtue 
that  constructed  it  may  still  continue 
to  be  inherent  elements  of  the  Polish 
character.  In  October,  1788,  a  Diet 
was  opened  at  Warsaw,  and  its  pro* 
ccedings  soon  proved  that  the  Russian 
clement,  which  had  fur  some  years  ex- 
ercis<ed  so  fatal  an  influence  over  the 
legislative  jiroccedings  of  the  Republic, 
did  not  exist  in  its  usual  strength.  A 
new  organization  of  the  army,  and  a 
new  system  of  finance  wore  at  once  re. 
solved  uj)on,  and  the  ]>crm:ment  coun- 
cil,  which  hail  been  formed  immediately 


af^er  the  partition,  was  suppressed,  not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  of  the 
King,  who   still  retained  feelings  of 
gratitude  or  fear  towards  Russia.    The 
withdrawal   of    Russian  troops,    and 
the  indenmification  of  the  inhabitantfl 
of  the  districts  they  had    occupied* 
were  then  demanded  and  obtained; 
and  with  these  successes  the  national 
spirit  rapidly    rose.       A    desire    for 
liberty,  earnest  and  sincerei  yet  mo- 
derate,  seemed  simultaneously  to  take 
possession  of  all  classes  of  the  people ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  year  1790* 
projects  for  the  extension  of  the  pri. 
vileges  of  the  nobles  to  the  commer- 
cial classes  were  freely  discussed  an4 
favourably  received  throughout  the  en. 
tire  nation.     During  the  progress  of 
these  discussions,   a  great  step   wai 
taken  by  the  adoption  of  a  resolution^ 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  dietinesy 
or  local  electoral  assemblies,  nominating 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  as  the  successor 
to  the  crown.    'Hie  period  of  the  legal 
duration  of  the  Diet,  which  was  but 
two  years,  now  drew  near,  and  it  was 
determined  to  obviate  the  dangers  to 
be  apprehended  from  a  committal  of 
the  delicate  work  of  reform  to  inoxpo- 
rienced  hands,  by  a  novel  expediunt* 
which,  it  was  hoped,  might  be  leas 
mischievous,  as  a  precedent,  than  an 
illegal  prolongation  of  the  session.   An 
election  of  nuncios  wiis  ordered,  with- 
out  dissolving  the  Diet;  and  the  new 
members  being  associated  with  the  old, 
a  duplicate  representation  of  the  natioq 
was  thus  etfucted.     The  fresh  appea) 
to  the  people  produced  no  discord  ia 
the  assembly,  and  the  bold  measum 
of  proposing  a  new  constitution  waa 
resolved  upon.     The  precaution  had 
been  taken  of  obviating  the  difficulty 
of  the  liberum  veto,  by  declaring  tha 
Diet  to  be  one  of  confederation,    ia 
which  custom  sanctioned  the  decision 
by  a  majority,  and  deprived  a  Binjg;lQ 
recusant  of  the  power  of  interrupting . 
the  progress  of  business.     Still  jsroat 
fear  was  entertained  of  tho  divisioni 
that  might  bo  occasioned  by  the  gold 
or  influence  of  Russia;  ancl  at  three 
oVlock  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of 
May,  a  large  number  of  the  senaton 
and  nuncios  met  in  tlie  palace  of  Prince 
Radzivil,  and  having  heard  tho  new 
constitution  read,  they  solemnly  swore 
to  carry  the    work  through  on  that 
very  day,  and  not  to  separate  until 
it  should  be  accomplished.    The  meet- 
ing of  the  Diet  was  ofiened  by  the  King 
himself,  who  kid  before  the  asMoibly 
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and  tbe  citizens  of  Warsaw,  who 
crowded  tbe  hall,  a  full  statement  of 
^e  otHs  under  which  the  nation  suf- 
vxcedi,  and  the  proposed  remedy  in  a 
thorough  reform  or  their  political  in. 
Btitutions.  Twelve  dissentients  were^ 
all  that  foreign  influence  or  perversity 
o^  disposition  could  muster  m  opposi-. 
tion«  and  the  arguments  of  these  were 
listened  to  with  temper  and  calmness. 
ik.  resolution  was  then  adopted,  absolv* 
ing  the  BJng  from  the  obligations  of 
his  coronation  oath ;  and  the  constitu- 
tion having  been  agreed  to  in  its  en- 
lirety,  hy  a  majority  of  more  than  ten 
to  one,  an  oath  for  its  observance  was 
administered  by  the  Bishop  of  Cracow 
to  Stanislaus  and  the  assembled  Diet ; 
afler  which  the  King  and  all  the  sena- 
tors and  nuncios,  with  the  execption  of 
the  few  dissentients,  repaired  to  the 
cathedral,  where  they  renewed  their 
oaths  before  the  altar,  and  addressed 
solemn  prayers  to  heaven  for  the  pros- 
perity of  their  work. 

The  main  features  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution were  ''peace  in  matters  of 
faith,"  and  full  toleration  to  all  reli- 
gions, the  Roman  Catholic  being  do- 
minant ;  recognition  of  nobility,  but 
with  full  extension  of  civil  rights  to 
the  burghers,  and  freedom  to  the  pea- 
sants. The  Itberum  veto  was  abolished, 
and  the  dccbion  of  every  question  re- 
ferred to  a  majority  of  votes,  all  sorts 
of  confederacies  and  confederated  diets 
being  utterly  annihilated,  as  ruinous 
to  society.  The  Crown  was  declared 
to  be  elective  in  families,  and,  for  the 
present,  to  be  vested  hereditarily  in  the 
Electoral  House  of  Saxony,  the  right 
of  election  of  a  new  dynasty  being  re- 
tained to  tbe  nation,  in  case  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  reigning  House.  These 
principles  were  shaped  into  a  system 
by  many  details,  the  judicious  and  mo- 
derate character  of  which  drew  from 
Mr.  Burke,  at  that  critical  period,  the 
following  fervid  eulogium  :«- 

*^  So  far  as  it  has  gone,  it  probably  is  tbe 
most  pore  and  defecated  public  good  which 
has  ever  been  conferred  on  mankind.  We 
have  seen  anarchy  and  servitude  at  once  re- 
moved ;  a  throne  strengthened  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people,  without  trenching  on 
their  liberties;  all  foreign  cabal  banished, 
by  changing  the  crown  from  elective  to  he- 
reditary ;  and,  what  was  a  matter  of  pleasing 
wonder,  we  have  seen  a  reigning  king,  from 
an  heroic  Ipve  to  his  country,  exerting  him- 
self, with  all  the  toil,  the  dexterity,  the  ma- 
nagement, the  intrigae,  in  favour  of  a  family 
of  ftraogSEB,  with  which  ambitiODs  men  li- 


bonr  for  the  aggrandisement  of  their  own. 
Ten  millions  of  men,  in  a  way  of  being  freed 
gradually,  and  therefore  safely,  to  them- 
selves and  the  State,  not  from  civil  or  poli- 
tical chains  which,  bad  as  th^  are,  only 
fetter  the  mind,  but  from  substantia  per* 
sonal  bondage ;  inhabitants  of  cities,  beifbrs 
without  privileges,  placed  in  the  eoniider* 
ation  which  belongs  to  that  improved  and 
connecting  situation  of  social  life ;  one  of  the 
most  proud,  numerous,  and  fierce  bodies  o(r 
nobility  and  gentry  ever  known  in  the  world^ 
arranged  only  in  the  foremost  rank  of  frea 
and  generous  citizens.  Not  one  man  incur* 
red  loss,  or  suffered  degradation.  All,  fh>m 
the  king  to  the  day-labourer,  were  improved 
in  their  condition.  Everything  was  kept  fai 
its  place  and  order,  but  in  that  place  an9 
order  everything  was  bettered.  To  add  to 
this  happy  wonder  (this  unheard-of  coojone- 
tion  of  vriMlom  and  fortune),  not  one  drop  of 
blood  was  spilled ;  no  treachery,  no  outrage  | 
no  system  of  slander,  more  cruel  than  tbi 
sword ;  no  studied  insults  on  religton,  mo- 
rals, or  manners ;  no  spoil ;  no  confiscation ; 
no  citizen  beggared ;  none  imprisoned,  none 
exiled.  The  whole  was  effected  vrith  a  po** 
licy,  a  discretion,  an  unanimi^,  and  secrecy 
such  as  have  never  been  before  known  on 
any  occasion ;  but  such  wonderfVd  conduct 
was  reserved  for  this  glorious  conspiracy  in . 
favour  of  the  true  and  genuine  rights  and 
interests  of  men." 

We  have  seen  that  there  were  a  few 
opponents  to  this  glorious  revolution^ 
and  it  was  said  at  the  time  that  a 
foreign  minister  at  Warsaw  distributed 
50,000  ducats,  on  the  eve  of  the  3rd  ot 
May  in  the  purchase  of  traitors.  The 
market  was  for  once  badly  supplied  with 
that  miserable  stock,  and  on  the  5th  of 
May,  the  proceeding  of  the  3rd  were 
formally  confirmed.  For  a  time  all  went 
on  prosperously.  Circular  letters  (tmu 
versalia,  as  they  were  termed)  were 
despatched  to  the  palatinates  to  inform 
the  nation  of  what  had  been  done; 
and  the  assent  to  the  constitution  was 
all  but  unanimous.  To  the  ELing  of 
Prussia,  then  bound  (as  we  have  seen) 
in  alliance,  ofifensive  and  defensive, 
with  the  Republic,  the  intelligence 
was  communicated  by  a  special  envoy, 
and  he  responded  in  the  most  favour, 
able  terms.  On  the  16th  of  May,  his 
minister  at  Warsaw,  Count  (xoltz,  con* 
gratulated  the  Diet,  in  the  name  of  his 
master,  **  on  the  happy  revolution 
which  had  at  length  given  to  Poland 
a  wise  and  regular  constitution  ;*'  and 
on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month,  Fre« 
derick  William  himself,  in  acknow^ 
ledgio^  the  letter  of  Stanislaus,  ex- 
pressed his  approval  of  the  selection 
mada  of  a  successor  to  the  throne.  **  I 
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felicitate  mjscif  (he  said)  on  having 
been  able  to  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  the  Republic^  and  one  of  my  most 
agreeable  employments  will  be  that  of 
preserving  and  strengthening  the  bonds 
which  unite  us."     While  these  affairs 
were  in  progress,  the  Czarina  had  the 
Turkish  war  upon  her  hands ;  but  the 
Ottoman  power  was  for  the  time  irre- 
coverably prostrated    by  the    full  of 
Ismail,  which  took  place  in  the  end  of 
December,  1790.     On   that  occasion 
the  fierce  barbarian,  Suwarrow,  when 
forming  his  men  for  the  assault,  ad- 
dressed each  of  his  eight  columns  in 
words  which  had  not  lost  their  influence 
over  Russian  soldiers  upon  the  day  of 
Inkermann — "  My  brothers,  no  quar- 
ter ;  provisions  arc  dear.'*  Leading  one 
of  those  columns,  Suwarrow  planted 
a  standard,  with  his  own  hand,  upon 
the  wall  of  a  Turkish  battery,  and  in 
the    carnage    that    followed'    24,000 
Turks  are  said  to  have  perished.     The 
war  continue<l  to  linger  on  for  a  few 
months,  but  a  convention  having  been 
conchided  at  Galatz,  on  the  Uth  of 
August,  1791,  and  a  treaty  of  peace 
ftigned    at    Jassy,    in    the   following 
January,  Russia  was  at  liberty  to  look 
to  the  aifairs  of  Poland.     Catherine's 
estimation  of  the  value  of  her  triumph 
was  communicated  to  the  English  am- 
bassador.  Sir  Charles  Whitworth,  in 
the  memorable  words — "  Sir,  since  the 
King,  your  master,  is  determined  to 
drive  ine  out  of  St.   Pctersburgh,  I 
hope  he  will  permit  me  to  retire  to 
Constantinople."     It    was    not    long 
until  she  showed  plainly  enough  the 
meaning  she    covered  in  this    taunt. 
Mr.   J'itt  is  entitled   to  the  merit  of 
having    clearly   perceived  the  nature 
and  necessary  tendency  of  the  Russian 
designs  ;  and  on   the  28th  of  March, 
179 1 ,  a  message  from  the  King  was  de- 
livered to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
calling  attention  to  the  imjiortance  to 
the   intert^sts    of    Knf;land,    and    of 
Europe  in  genenil,  of  the  possible  con* 
Bequences  of  the  war  between  Russia 
and  the  Porto,  and  asking  for  an  aug- 
mentation  of  naval  force  to  be  employ- 
ed  for  •'  the  restui*ation  of  tranquillity 
on  a  secure  and  lasting  foundation." 
The  n(>cessity  for  the  measure  was  sup- 
ported by  the  minister  on  the  ground 
of  the  direct  interest  of  England  in 
the  struggle  then  going  on,  and  for  the 
sake  of  good  faith  towards  allies  with 
whom  wo  bad  contracted  ofienuvo  and 
defennTe  allianoes.  Should  Turkey  be 


further  weakened  by  Ruasiay  Pnuaui 
would  shortly  be  placed  under  pres- 
sure ;  and  not  Prussia  onlyy  but  all 
Europe,  the  political  system  of  which 
might  be  E^aken  to  its  very  founda- 
tion. The  measure  was  opposed  bj 
Messrs.  Fox  and  Grey,  ^  and  even  l^ 
Mr.  Burke,  whose  reasoning  was  a  typo 
of  that  employed  by  the  peace  advo- 
cates  of  the  present  day.  Mercantile 
cupidity  was  set  against  honour,  good 
faith,  and  the  liberty  of  mankind ;  and 
Mr.  Burke  did  not  disdain  to  support 
the  cause  of  Mammon  by  a  clap-tnp 
appeal  to  religious  bigotry  to  dismdit 
a  policy  that  tended  to  bnng  Christian 
nations  under  the  yoke  of  severe  and 
inhuman  infidels.  Mr.  Grey,  anticU 
pating  his  grandson,  contended  thai 
the  larger  Russia  grew  the  weaker  she 
would  DC ;  and  that  even  though  the 
wildest  dreams  ofher  ambition  should  be 
realised  by  the  possession  of  Constan- 
tinople and  the  extermination  of  the 
Ottomans  from  Europe,  wo  should  be 
none  the  worse,  and  mankind  would  be 
greatly  benefitted.  The  generation 
that  has  been  treated  to  a  re-bashing  of 
these  sophisms  sixty  years  after  the 
event,  nee<l  not  wonder  at  the  impres- 
sion they  then  made.  The  views  of  the 
Opposition  became  popular,  and  Mr. 
Pitt,  although  he  carried  his  addrese 
by  a  majority  of  ninety . three, ^  aban- 
doned the  policy  sanctioned  in  it,  and 
England,  turning  her  back  upon 
Turkey,  Poland,  Prussia,  and  her  owo 
honour  and  interest,  declined  to  fulfil 
the  engagements  of  her  treaties. 

The  result  of  this  conduct  of  Eng- 
land was  an  immediate  change  in  tCe 
policy  of  Prussia.  Frederick  William 
at  once  felt  the  force  of  the  ridicule 
thrown  by  the  agents  of  Russia  upon 
the  parade  of  an  Enjglish  fleet  in  the 
Baltic,  which  they  said  was  "  danger, 
reus  only  to  itself,  and,  at  the  utmost* 
could  do  no  more  than  throw  half-a- 
dozen  bombs  to  destroy  the  counting- 
houses  or  warehouses,  possibly,  of  as 
many  British  merchants,  in  Riga^  Re- 
vel, or  Cronstadt."  The  wise  king  ae. 
cordingly  turned  his  views  from  the  li- 
mitation of  the  ambition  of  Russia 
and  the  defence  of  Poland,  to  the  sav- 
ing out  of  the  wreck  of  the  latter  of 
the  cities  of  Dantzig  and  Thorn,  upon 
which  he  had  long  cast  a  covetous  eye. 
lie  accordingly,  in  July,  1791,  sicned 
a  new  treaty  with  Aubtria,  to  which 
England  acceded  in  the  following 
year.  It  was  a  leasne  of  genenu 
plunder*  and  provideOf  among  other 
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matters^  for  a  new  partition  of  Poland, 
which  was  to  be  invaded  by  the  Czar- 
ina. Under  its  stipulations,  his  Ma- 
jesty, the  King  of  Prussia,  was  to 
make  an  acquisition  of  Thorn  and 
Dantzig,  whue  Russia  was  to  take 
Kaminiec  and  part  of  Podolia,  and 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  was  to  be  rais- 
ed  to  the  throne  of  the  remnant  of  the 
Bepublic.  It  was  further  agreed  that 
the  daughter  of  the  Elector  should  be 
married  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  all  the 
Russias,  "who  will  be  the  father  of  the 
hereditary  Kings  of  Poland  and  Li- 
thuania."* 

During  the  latter  part  of  1791  and 
beginning  of  1792,  the  Russian  agents 
were  active  in  exciting  dissensions  in 
the  newly-constituted  Republic,  and 
unhappily  they  found  but  too  much  of 
the  ordinary  material  of  civil  discord 
ready  to  their  hand.  There  were 
bishops  furious  against  toleration, 
nobles  discontented  with  the  diminu- 
tion of  their  privileges,  and,  worst  of 
all,  mad  patriots,  then  influenced  by 
the  early  triumphs  of  the  French  Re- 
ToluUon,  whose  bigoted  rage  for  free- 
dom was  as  intolerant  as  the  religious 
hatred  of  the  clergy.  By  the  wild 
proposals  of  these  Tatter,  many  good 
citizens  were  alarmed,  and  from  among 
the  small  number  of  tb^  former  classes 
the  Confederation  of  Targowitz  was 
formed  in  the  interest  of  .Russia  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1792.  On  the  18th,  the 
Russian  Ambassador  at  Warsaw  de- 
livered  a  manifesto  to  the  Diet,  in 
which  it  was  announced  that  her  Ma- 
jesty the  Empress  of  all  the  Russias, 
in  her  "  vigilance  over  the  integrity  of 
the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the 
illustrious  Polish  nation,"  and  moved 
by  grievances,  the  least  of  which 
•«  would  justify,  in  the  face  of  God  and 
man,  the  resolution  of  her  Majesty  to 
take  signal  vengeance,"  had  ordered 
part  of  her  troops  to  cross  the  frontier 
and  take  measures  for  ''the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  rights  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  Republic."  The  Poles  and 
the  world,  then,  got  another  lesson  in 
the  natnre  and  uses  of  treaties.  De- 
serted by  Prussia  and  England,  and 
with  the  preparations  for  defence  they 
had  been  zealously  making  as  yet  in- 
complete, they  were  unable  to  resist 
the  host  of  barbarian  soldiers  imme- 
diately poured  into  their  territory 
.along  the  whole  line  of  the  Russian 


frontier.  Yet  they  did  not  yield  with- 
out a  struggle ;  and  it  was  not  until 
several  fierce  combats  had  been  de- 
cided against  them  by  the  force  of 
numbers,  that  the  unhappy  king  found 
himself  obliged,  by  the  advance  of  the 
Russian  armies  upon  Warsaw,  to  ac« 
cede  to  an  act  of  the  Confederacy  of 
Targowitz,  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Srd  of  May  were 
annulled,  and  the  new  Constitution  ut- 
terly annihilated.  In  this  short  cam* 
paign.  Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski 
earned  his  earliest  laurels,  and  Thad- 
deus  Kosciusko  first  served  his  country 
in  the  field.  No  sooner  was  it  ended 
than  a  Russian  general  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Polish  armies.  A 
ukase  and  a  manifesto  were  speedily 
issued,  announcing  the  respective 
shares  of  the  spoil  appropriated  by 
Catherine  and  Frederick  William,  the 
latter  of  whom  had  previously  marched 
his  troops  into  the  territories  of  the 
Republic.  The  Czarina  took  her  por- 
tion, because  the  Poles  had  violated 
their  ancient  Constitution,  and  over- 
turned their  liberties,  by  changing  a 
republic  into  an  hereditary  monarchy ; 
the  King  laid  hands  upon  the  cities  of 
Dantzig  and  Thorn,  and  many  pro- 
vinces and  voivodeships,  in  order  to 
oppose  an  antidote  to  the  "  dangerous 
poison'*  with  which  the  country  was 
mfected  by  '^  Jacobin  emissaries."  All 
was  done  for  the  honour  of  "  the  Holy 
Christian  Religion,"  and  *'  to  give 
real  proofs  of  afiection  and  good- 
wishes." 

The  end  was  now  not  far  off.  In- 
censed  by  many  provocations,  the  Poles 
rose  against  their  oppressors  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1794,  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  outbreak  being  an  order  issued 
by  the  Czarina  to  reduce  the  national 
army  to  16,000  men.  This  command 
Madalinski,  a  brigadier,  refused  to 
obey,  and,  being  quickly  joined  by 
several  regiments,  he  soon  mustered  a 
little  army  of  some  4,000  men.  The 
command  of  the  insurgents  (if  they  can 
be  properly  so  named)  was  taken  by 
Kosciusko  about  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary, when  he  immediately  attacked  the 
Prussians,  and  drove  them  from  the 
districts  they  had  newly  occupied,  with 
great  slaughter.  This  exploit  for  the 
time  set  up  the  Polish  cause ;  and  when 
Kosciusko  immediately  marched  upon 
Cracow,  the  town  was  deserted  by  the 
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Rnssians,  and  he  was  forthwith  de- 
clared commander- in-chief.  Even  if 
our  Bpuce  permitted,  we  trust  it  would 
be  superiluous  to  dwell  upon  the  deeds 
of  this  heroic  man  during  the  short 
campaign  that  followed.  They  ought, 
at  h^ost,  to  be  ever  present  to  the  me- 
mory of  every  freeman.  Kosci  usko  made 
bis  proofs  in  arms  under  Washington  ; 
bis  lite  proved  that  he  could  emulate 
the  civic  as  well  as  the  military  virtue 
of  his  teacher ;  and  tried  by  adversity, 
not  more  severely  perhaps  than  Wa:*^- 
ington  was  tried  by  success^  he  passed 
through  theonlealecpially  unblemished. 
Press(>d  by  three  miglity  natiuns,  he 
kept  Prussiansj  Russians,  and  Aus- 
trians  at  bay  during  the  whole  sum- 
mer,  forcing  Frederick  William,  him- 
self commanding  in  person,  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Warsaw,  and  to  retire  with 
40,000  men  from  before  some  12,000 
irregulars.  At  length,  on  the  4th  of 
October,  17iH,  came  tlie  fatal  day  of 
Idaccowice,  when — 

**  Ilopt  for  ft  WMoq  Iwde  the  wnrlU  fkrcwpll. 
And  Freedom  •lirick'd— m  KoMiiuko  fell." 


Three  horses  were  killed  under  him : 
when  the  last  fell,  he  was  at  the  siime 
time  wounded  by  a  Cossack,  who  was 
only  prevented  from  dispatching  him 
by  the  interference  of  a  Russian  olHcer, 
whose  admiration  and  pity  were  ex- 
cited by  his  undaunted  courage.  He 
prayed  in  vain  to  his  captors  to  put  an 
end  to  his  sorrows  and  sullerings ;  they 
treated  him  with  unwonted  tenderness, 
and  it  was  only  when  he  was  brought 
to  the  presence  of  their  ferociuu*;  mis- 
tress that  the  respect  due  to  u  brave 
enciiiv  was  withheld.  Catherine  threw 

m 

bim  and  the  Polish  i)oct,  Niemcivice, 
who  was  wounded  and  taken  itrisoner 
by  his  side,  into  prison,  from  which  he 
was  not  released  until  her  death.  The 
fall  of  Kosciusko  was  speedily  followed 
by  that  of  Warsaw,  the  suburb  of 
which,  Praga,  was  stormed  by  Suwar- 
row  at  the  head  of  CO.  000  men,  on  the 
4th  of  November.  Men,  women,  and 
children  wen*  slaughtered  indiserimi- 
nately,  and  it  is  said  that  :2(),000  hu- 
man lK.'ings  ]MTi<hed  in  that  horrible 
inassaere.  I'olaiid  was  fui'thwith  di- 
vided between  its  thn-e  iirighbours,  and 
thus  the  great  barrier  Uepublic  was 
blotted  out  of  the  list  of  nations.  The 
King,  whose  intrusion  was  the  first 
overt  act  uf  the  spoliators,  abdicated 
upon  the  order  ot'  his  I'uriiier  iuislrc:«s, 
on  the  'iJih  of  November,  the  thirtieth 
aanivcrsAry  uf  bb  curouatiuu. 


For  eleven  years  Poland  was  scared? 
oven  a  geographical  expression.  AU 
that  its  oppressors  could  do  to  erase 
the  name  from  the  memories  of  men 
was  done ;  vet  with  but  small  ultimate 
success,  'rhe  remnant  of  the  army  of 
Kosciusko,  which  was  able  to  escapey 
found  its  wav  to  France,  and  formed  a 
nucleus  for  the  celebrated  Polish  Le- 
gion, which  soon  numbered  some 
15,000  men.  Nominally  in  the  scrvioe 
of  the  Italian  Republic — as  the  laws  of 
France  did  not  then  permit  the  enlist- 
ment of  foreign  troops — the  Poles,  com- 
manded by  Dombrouski,  found  manj 
opportunities,  which  they  never  ne- 
glected, of  avenging  the  wrongs  of  their 
country. 

The  mere  separate  existence  of  a  corpt 
distinguishes!  by  the  national  uniform 
and  name  of  Poland,  kept  the  spirit  of 
nationhood  alive,  and,  upon  more  than 
one  occasion,  was  the  cause  of  grave 
embarrassment  to  the  oppressors.  Iti 
use  in  that  sense  was  so  well  under- 
stuo<l  by  Napoleon,  that  in  entering 
upon  the  doubtful  campaign  of  Evlaa 
in  1806,  he  did  not  disdain  to  forge 
the  name  of  Kosciusko  (who  had  found 
an  .nsylum  at  Fontainebleau)  to  bom- 
bastic proclamations,  calling  the  Polea 
to  arms,  and  promising,  with  the  ud 
of  France,  the  restoration  of  their 
countrj-.  The  words,  though  false, 
were  words  of  power.  Poland  rose  aa 
one  man.  Iler  oppressors  were  taught 
the  new  lesson,  that  a  barrier  may  be 
useful  in  staying  a  current  setting 
ag.iinst  either  of  its  faces.  The  Re- 
public di'i,  indeed,  present  an  obstacle 
to  the  etHux  of  Russian  barbarism ;  but 
it  can  scarcely  \x*  doubted  that,  had 
it  retained  its  pristine  strength,  regu- 
lated by  the  Constitution  of  171M,  it 
would  have  opposed  an  equally  formi. 
dable  dilliculty  in  the  way  of' French 
aggression  towards  the  North.  Bona- 
parte, no  doubt,  well  understood  the 
true  character  and  iinjHirtance  of  Po- 
lanil  as  a  barrier  State  ;  but  the  curse 
of  an  AuMrian  alliance  was  upon  him, 
and  that  fatalbliMhiwithereil  the  hopes 
of  a  secant  jieace  for  Euro|)e  at  the 
Conference  of  Til>it  in  18o7,  as  com- 
jiletely  as  it  is  likely  to  stop  their 
growth  at  the  Conference  of  Vienna  in 
IKjj. 

Nevertheless,  the  battle  of  Friedland 
brought  a  partial  restoration  of  vitality 
to  Poland.  The  meeting  on  the  pon- 
toon, nioori<l  in  the  centre  uf  the  stream 
uf  the  Niemeii  at  Tilsit,  was  its  ncces. 
aary  xes ult ;  and  there  the  Czar  Alex. 
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ftnder  deliyered  a  lesson  to  England 
and  the  world,  which  was  too  littlo 
laid  to  heart  at  the  time,  but  which  is 
pregnant  with  instruction  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  At  one  o'clock,  on  the 
S5th  of  June,  1807,  the  two  Emperors 
stepped  each  into  a  boat  on  tlicir  re- 
spective sides  of  the  river,  and  proceed- 
ed towards  the  raft.  Napoleon's  crew 
pulled  under  the  influence  of  the  fortune 
of  the  day,  and  won  the  race.  He  at 
once  entered  the  glazed  chamber  erect- 
ed on  the  pontoon,  and,  passing  across 
it,  opened  the  door  on  the  opposite  side 
to  admit  the  Czar.  A  year  before, 
Talleyrand  had  opened  a  conference 
with  Mr.  Fox  in  tnese  words  :^. 

**  Our  interests  ere  easily  reeondled  from 
this  alone,  that  they  are  distinct.  You  are 
tha  masters  of  the  sea ;  your  maritime 
forces  equal  those  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  put  together.  We  are  a  great  conti« 
nental  power,  but  other  nations  have  as  great 
armies  as  ourselves.  If,  in  addition  to  being 
omnipotent  on  the  ocean  from  your  own 
strength,  you  desire  to  acquire  a  preponder- 
ance on  the  Continent  by  means  of  alliances, 
peace  is  not  possible." 

The  English  minister  declined  to  en- 
ter into  a  separate  treaty,  independent 
of  Russia,  and  nine  long  years  of  blood- 
shed and  suffering  were  entailed  upon 
Ensland.  The  first  words  Alexander 
si>oke,  when  he  stood  before  his  con- 
queror on  the  day  of  Tilsit,  were — 

**  I  hate  the  English  as  much  as  you 
do,  and  am  ready  to  second  you  in  all 
your  enterprises  against  them." 

«*In  that  case,"  replied  Napoleon, 
''everything  will  be  easily  arranged, 
and  peace  is  already  made." 

Prussia  now  felt  the  bitterness  of 
humiliation  and  dismemberment,  and 
few  narratives  are  better  fitted  to  ex- 
cite feelings  of  contempt  for  mankind 
and  kingkind  than  Napoleon's  own 
dramatic  sketches  of  the  wri things  of 
Frederick  William  and  his  Queen  in 
the  course  of  the  operation.  It  was, 
nevertheless,  performed,  and  with  as 
little  tenderness  as  was  due  to  the 
ruthless  robber  of  Poland.  All  the 
Polish  provinces  seized  by  Prussia,  in 
the  several  partitions,  were  retaken, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  small 
palatinate  of  Bialystock,  which  was 
given  to  Russia,  they  were  formed  into 
a  Orand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  an- 
nexed to  the  crown  of  Saxony.    Dant- 


zig,  the  chief  object  of  Frederick's  cu- 
pidity, was  also  severed  from  Prussia, 
and  erected  once  more  into  a  free  city, 
under  the  protection  of  the  King  of 
Saxony,  free  right  of  transit  through 
the  Prussian  territories  being  given  to 
that  monarch.  A  secret  treaty  wai 
also  concluded  between  Napoleon  and 
Alexander,  one  of  the  articles  of  which 
is  now  suggestive  of  important  consi- 
derations.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  project  for 
a  division  of  the  world  between  Russia 
and  France.  One  year  before.  Napo- 
leon had  assured  the  ambassador  of  the 
Sultan  of  his  friendship  and  protection. 
In  the  secret  article  to  which  we  refer, 
it  was  agreed  that,  in  case  *'  the  Porte 
shall  decline  the  intervention  of  France, 
France  will  make  common  cause  with 
Russia  against  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and 
the  two  contracting  parties  will  unit^ 
their  efforts  to  wrest,  from  the  vexa- 
tious and  oppressive  Government  of  the 
Turks,  all  its  provinces  in  Europe^ 
Roumelia  and  Constantinople  only  ex- 
cepted." 

The  Treaty  of  Tilsit  endured,  lik^ 
other  treaties,  until  it  became  conve- 
nient or  necessary  to  break  it ;  but  the 
restoration  of  Polish  nationality,  par- 
tial as  it  was,  had  the  efifect  of  bringing 
the  case  of  Poland  in  a  distinct  ^rm 
before  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  which 
the  boundaries  of  Europe  were  settled. 
The  course  then  taken,  and  the  rea- 
sons of  the  policy  that  ruled  we  have 
already  adverted  to. *  Another,  though 
a  very  imperfect  and  halting  step,  was 
then  made  towards  the  rcdmtegration 
of  the  barrier  state,  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  of 
the  free  Republic  of  Cracow.  These 
measures  for  a  short  time  seemed  to 
promise  more  than  a  rational  consider- 
ation of  their  nature  would  seem  to 
warrant,  and  the  treacherous  kindness 
of  Alexander  —  for  treacherous  it  no 
doubt  was  —  revived  for  a  while  the 
spirits  of  the  Poles.  The  brutal  ty- 
rant.  Constant ine,  was  removed  from 
the  throne  of  Russia,  which,  according 
to  the  onlinary  rules  of  succession, 
was  his  right,  and  sent  to  rule  as  vice- 
roy at  AVarsaw.  His  savage  and  indis- 
cnminatinjj  harshnes5,  and  above  all, 
his  habitual  violations  of  the  decencies 
of  society,  soon  induced  discontent, 
secret  confederacies,  and  plots;  and 
these  in  their  turn  engendered  spies, 
imprisonments,  and  degrading  punish- 
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ments.  The  French  Revolution  of 
1830  stimulated  these  movements  on 
both  sides,  until,  upon  the  29th  of  No- 
vember in  that  year,  a  report  was  cir- 
culated in  Warsaw  that  the  military 
school  was  to  be  occupied  by  Russian 
troops,  and  measures  of  extraordinary 
severity  to  be  dealt  upon  all  ofTenders 
against  the  Russian  authority.  That 
very  evening  the  old  cry  of  **  God 
bless  Poland !"  was  raised  by  the  pupils ; 
they  were  joined  by  oue  or  two  regi- 
ments in  the  garrison;  and  before 
morning  Constantino  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  fiy.  The  ilame  spread  instan- 
taneously, and  a  provisional  govern-. 
ment  was  formed.  The  names  of 
Czartorj'ski,  Radzivil,  Zamoyski,  Po- 
tocki,  Niemcevice,  and  many  others, 
among  the  men  who  then  came  for- 
ward, attested  the  indestructible  na- 
ture of  the  spirit  of  freedom.  In  a 
people  once  deeply  imbued  with  it,  it 
can  only  be  destroyed  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  last  of  the  race.  Another 
noble  struggle  followed ;  but  it  is 
needless  to  pursue  its  events.  It  ter- 
minated as  a  conflict  of  four  millions 
against  fifty  millions  is  likely  to  termi. 
nate;  yet  tlie  victory  was  doubtful, 
until  the  perfidy  of  the  Kin^  of  Prus- 
sia without,  niTorded  a  basis  to  the 
Russian  operations,  and  the  criminal 
folly  of  a  lied  Republican  faction  with- 
in, clecided  it  in  iavour  of  Russia.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Poles,  including  many 
men  of  the  noblest  hearts  and  purest 
blood,  were  transported  to  Siberia,  or 
found  security  in  exile.  The  soldiers 
and  inferior  oilioers  were  dis(K'r8cd 
among  distant  provinces,  or  drafted 
into  regiments  serving  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  Czar's  dominions.  A 
corps  of  15,000  of  them  took  refuge  in 
Pruiisin,  surrendering  their  arms  and 
military  equipage  on  a  pledge  of  being 
protecte<l  and  subsisted;  they  were 
driven  back  over  the  Russian  frontier, 
and  fired  upon  when  they  attempted 
to  escape  from  the  doom  that  awaited 
them  within  it.  The  Vienna-made 
Constitution  of  the  new  kingdom  was 
then  abolished,  another  solemn  gua. 
rantoe  of  Kngland  was  shown  to  be  but 
waste  paper,  and  Iceland  was  finally 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  Russia. 

'Many  grave  thoughts  arise  as  we 
close  the  brief  narrative  of  this  sad, 
eventful  history.  That  the  Jicpublic 
of  Poland  long  8ervc<l  its  uses  as  a 
barriiT  state,  and  with  advantage  to 
the  freedom  and  civilisation  of  Europe, 
is  uQ  historical  fact.     That  without 


strong  barriers  it  is  Tun  to  hope  that 
a  lasting  peace  can  be  secured  by  treft* 
ties,  w  ill  be  admitted  to  be  equally 
true,  if  the  facts  of  the  past  be  not 
disregarded  in  calculating  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  future,  l^or  is  it  to  bo 
forgotten  that  a  barrier  has  two  faoe^ 
and  that  it  may  be  used  as  an  advanced 
basis  of  attack.  It  was  probably,  ia- 
deed,  the  perception  of  this  truth  that 
influenced  those  sagacious  sovereign^f 
Frederick  and  Maria  Theresa,  to  eon- 
cur  in  the  first  partition.  Poland,  ai 
a  nation,  vassal  to  Russia  as  it  in  fact 
was  in  1772,  was  an  advanced  post  of 
the  Czarina ;  and,  in  that  sense,  it  be- 
came less  dangerous  to  Prussia  and  Aoa. 
trio,  when  dismembered  and  weakened. 
The  second  partition,  in  1791,  wai 
manifestly  not  sought  by  Frederick* 
That  sin,  in  truth,  lies  father  at  tho 
door  of  England  than  of  Prussia,  which 
had  no  alternative,  when  the  support 
of  England  was  withheld,  but  to  make 
tho  most  of  a  i unction  with  Russia* 
Had  Prince  Talleyrand's  sound  views 
of  British  policy  been  adopted  by 
Mr.  Fox  in  1806,  it  would  have  been 
possible  for  Napoleon  to  have  recon- 
structed Poland,  by  forcing  Russia  ai 
well  as  Prussia  to  disgorge  her  spoils^ 
and  in  all  probability  that  would  have 
been  the  result  of  the  battles  of  Eylaa 
and  Friedland.  The  necessity  for  the 
existence  of  an  independent  barrier 
extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Eux- 
ine,  was  recognised  in  1815  by  MeU 
tcrnich  and  Castlereagh,  and  even  by 
llardenberg,  until  the  personal  rela- 
tions of  his  master  to  the  Czar  forced 
him  to  surrender  the  real  interests  of 
Prussia.  The  recapitulation  of  these 
trutlis  naturally  suggests  the  thought^ 
that  they  ore  at  this  moment  as  valid 
as  ever,  and  that  the  policy  which 
would  flow  from  their  recognition  would 
be  as  sound  now  as  the  lamentable 
results  of  its  abandonment  at  former 
periods  shew  that  it  would  then  have 
been.  "  But,"  tho  cautious  politician 
will  ask,  ''is  Uic  actual  condition  of 
Poland  such  as  to  warrant  a  hope  that 
it  could  again  be  re-constituted  as  an 
independent  state?*'  A  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  question  would  involve 
a  consideration  of  many  points  which 
we  cannot  discuss  at  the  close  of  this 
already  lengthy  paper,  but  which  de- 
mand a  close  examination.  In  oar 
own  mind,  the  matter  is  simplified  bjr 
a  conviction  that  there  ore  but  two 
courses  o])en  which  reason,  experience 
and  humanity  recommend  to  the  choioo 
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of  Europe*  Either  the  war  should  be 
abandoned  and  Russia  suffered  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  mission  prescribed  for  her 
hj  Peter  ~^  other  states  preparing  their 
defences  for  the  moment  of  the  ulti. 
mate  crisis  of  each  ~^  or«  a  new  barrier 
state  should  be  constructed  with  its 
north-eastern  frontier-line  marked  by 
the  Dwina  and  the  Dnieper,  and  ex^ 
tending  from  the  gulf  of  Riga  to  the 
harbour  of  Odessa.  I£  that  cannot 
be  done>  we  are  expending  blood  and 
treasure  to  no  other  purpose  than  the 
weakening  of  our  power  of  future  re- 


sbtance.  The  question  pressesy  and 
it  ought  to  receive  the  prompt  atten. 
tion  of  every  man  in  Europe  who  has 
a  country.  The  hope  of  safety  for 
England  and  for  Europe  dwells  either 
in  a  cautious  retirement  behind  for- 
tresses and  guard-ships^  or  in  a  bold 
advance  upon  the  enemy  in  the  whole 
force  of  freedom.  '<  Better/'  said  the 
old  Anvlo-Irish  chieftain,  <*  a  castle  of 
bones  than  a  castle  of  stones."  "  Bet- 
ter either,"  say  we,  ''than  a  pent- 
house of  protocob." 


PLXORTt    TO    yi.XBYLAKD« 
BT  CtLkWWOmD  wiitoir. 

TfilBD    FLXOHT— THE    STOLEN    CHXX.X>« 

Im  traditions  of  eld,  we  have  often  beheld 

Quaint  phrases,  and  strangeness  of  diction ; 

The  scribes  all  delighting  in  constantly  writing 
As  facts,  what  they  Knew  to  be  fiction. 

Now  my  readers  mav  say,  "  Such  is  always  the  way, 

Wnen  authors  desire  to  be  funny ; 
Who  care  less  for  name,  and  a  posthumous  fame, 

Than  the  dross  still  yclept  Ready  Money,' 


t* 


In  every  tradition  we  find  superstition 

The  principal  fillinjg^  in&redient ; 
Though  signs  of  contrition,  for  sins  of  commission 

Are  few,  because  not  deemed  expedient. 

And  why  ?   There's  the  query  1^  My  pen  would  grow  weary 

Attempting  to  cite  half  their  reasons ; 
For  "  truth's  "  an  exotic,  where  "lies  "  are  despotic^ 

And  only  can  bloom  in  its  seasons. 

Some  long-bearded  sages,  of  far  distant  ases. 
With  diligence  seem  to  have  sou^t  her ; 

And  sav  that  she  dwells  at  the  bottoms  of  wdls. 
Like  mermaids,  submerged  in  the  water. 

Now  sceptics  may  question,  or  raise  an  objectioir, 

A^nst  what  those  sages  have  stated ; 
And  build  their  theorem  on  common  decorum. 

Whose  chasteness  they  deem  onderrated. 

A  mermaid  ne*er  dresses,  but  combs  her  long  tresses 

Exposed,  whilst  she  sin^  like  a  syren ; 
But  "  truth,"  if  discovered,  is  never  uncovered. 

She's  masked,  like  the  virtues  of  Byron. 

A  fable,  I  take  it,  is  "Truth"  talked  of,  naked : 

Absurd  I  such  a  thought  is  outrageous ; 
Each  lady  of  honour  would  look  down  upon  her. 

As  tooiigh  e*en  her  toa<^  were  contagioos. 
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When  mixing  with  creatureay  she  half  hidet  her  ftttiire% 

Wean  spanffles^  and  flirts  like  a  belle ; 
But  if  you  would  find  her  as  God  has  designed  her^ 

Go  seek  her,  far  down,  in  the  well. 

This  preface  is  stronger,  and  stretched  out  much  longer 

Than  I  at  the  first  had  intended ; 
I'Te  dealt  with  " Truth*'  chiefly,  and  now  let  me  briefljT 

Crave  pardon,  if  I  have  oflended. 

*'  So  pass  we  on ;  I  onl v  meant 

To  show  the  reed  on  which  you  leant,** 

Was  sung^  by  him  whose  ready  pen 

Created  Fays  by  lake  and  glen ; 

Whose  wand  of'^inspiration  drew 

A  magic  charm  round  Ben.venue, 

And  cast  a  golden  gleam  afar 

O'er  Cambus-more  and  Uam  Yar, 

Immortalising,  wide  and  free. 

Old  Scotland's  rugged  scenery. 

"  So  pass  we  on ;  T  only  meant 

To  show  the  reed  on  which  you  leant  ;*' 

When  deeming  **  Truth  '*  could  c*er  be  found 

Disrobed,  where  men  and  vice  abound ; 

Where  courtiers  fawn  and  ladies  smile. 

And  specious  Falsehood  reigns  the  while. 

}f  ''  Truth  *'  you'd  find,  go  search  some  glen 

Untrodden  by  the  feet  ofmen ; 

Or  seek  her  m  some  lonely  grot. 

Where  Nature  is,  and  Art  is  not. 

But  as  for  me  I'll  take  my  stand 

Within  the  realms  of  Fairyland  t 

If  ancient  seers  in  fiction  dwelt. 

Then  who  can  blame  the  modern  Celt? 

'*  Come  dwell  with  me 

'Neath  the  greenwood  tree  ;•' 
Or,  no  I  let  us  go,  where  the  fairies  be. 
Away,  then  away,  on  our  steeds  of  air. 
With  the  speed  of  thought  they'll  waft  us  there. 
Ere  the  sun'st  last  ray  o'er  the  vnlley  creeps. 

We'll  rest  on  the  green  hill's  side ; 
Where  the  child  of  earth  in  beauty  sleeps^ 
And  the  Daoine  Shi'  his  vigil  keepSj 
And  the  *'  men  of  peace  "  abide. 

''  Away,  then  away,  for  the  babo  ia  thiney 

And  it  needs  a  mother's  care ; 
Let  it  once  more  rest  on  the  parent  breast* 

And  the  draught  of  nature  share  i 
For  thy  mortal  line  is  but  half  diy'ine. 

And  ice  are  the  things  of  air." 

So  spoke  to  a  mother  the  fairy  guide 

Who  tended  the  babe  at  birth ; 
And  bore  it  away  on  its  natal  day 
(For  the  **  good  "  folk  love  with  the  yomig  to  play). 
But  it  pined,  and  cric<I,  and  must  soon  have  died. 

For  'twas  but  a  child  of  earth. 

The  mother  was  brought  to  the  fairies' 
A  gliMwing  pile  with  a  crjsUl  domei 
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Pillars  of  silver,  and  floors  of  sold. 
And  diamonds  too  bright  for  tne  eyes  to  behold. 
Gtems  of  all  kinds  lapr  scattered  there^ 
Priceless  and  sparkling,  rich  and  rare. 
Gendered  in  earth  or  annealed  in  air ; 
Flinging  around  them  a  changeful  glare. 
And  the  least  too  pure  for  a  king  to  wear. 
On  dais  of  brilliants  lay  mother  and  child ; 

Around  them  the  fairies  sped. 
And  the  guide  that  had  been,  was  the  Fairy  Queen, 
In  emeralds  deck'd  with  a  robe  of  green ; 
Her  zone  bore  a  circlet  of  gems,  wnose  sheen. 
Though  gay  and  resplendent,  was  still  serene. 
And  when  she  moved,  or  her  red  lips  smiled. 
The  step  was  soft,  and  the  cnrves  were  mild. 
For  the  soul  of  the  £ury  was  undefiled. 
Amid  her  brow,  and  around  her  head. 
The  topaz  gleamed,  or  the  ruby  red. 
Its  crimson  rays  in  richness  spread. 

Oh,  bright  was  that  elfish  hall  \ 
But  the  Queen  as  she  sped,  with  syj^h-like  tread. 

In  glory  outshone  them  alL 

And  knights  there  were  there,  whose  armour  shone 
As  around  the  Queen  they  passed  one  by  one ; 
Equipped  were  they  in  the  brightest  steel. 
With  sparkling  spurs  at  each  armed  heel. 
Each  bright  cuirass  was  inlaid  with  gold. 
Wrought  by  the  hands  of  elves  of  old. 
The  rivets  shone  with  a  heavenly  blue. 
Carved  from  the  sapphire  of  mildest  hue. 
The  swords  were  all  by  the  genii  made. 
And  hieroglyphics  adorned  each  blade. 
The  charm  to  wind,  or  the  arm  to  aid. 
The  plumes  of  their  casques  were  of  variota  dy^ 
But  soft  as  the  tints  that  adorn  the  skies. 
When  'neath  the  horizon  the  day-king  lies. 
And  the  veil  of  twilight  enchants  the  eyes. 
Above  them  their  banners  emblazoned  streamed. 
And  centred  in  each  pelludd  gleamed 
The  crystal,  by  spirits  the  most  esteemed. 
Onwards  they  swept,  and  it  almost  seemed 
To  the  mortal  amid  them  that  she  but  dreamed. 
Martial  were  they,  yet  no  sounds  they  made. 
Though  all  in  the  trappings  of  war  arrajred. 

The  ladies  were  fair,  as  the  knights  were  braye  I 
Lovely  and  modest,  urbane  or  crave. 
Sportive  were  many— .depressed  were  none. 
But  all  seemed  in  glee  as  the  rout  begun* 
Gaily  they  tripped,  in  ffossamers  bound- 
Lightly  they  gambolled  around  and  around. 
Sweet  as  the  breeze  woo'd  by  spicy  bles 
Was  their  breath  as  it  wantonly  fluttered  thro'  smiles. 
Joyous  those  smiles  as  the  ripples  that  break 
In  summer  and  eve  on  a  sun-lighted  lake. 
Yet  noiseless  each  motion,  and  guiltless  of  sound, 
As  midnight  when  fettered  by  silence  profound— 
Still  gambolled  they,  sportively  whirling  around. 

No  longer  the  dancers  in  files  remain  sbgle, 
JBttt  ?yliff  wid  ^»gh^|  in  q§^  bodjr  oonuBuudAi 
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Again  o^er  the  pavement  in  silence  they  glide^ 
Bleart  throbbing  'gainst  heart,  or  side  pressing  to  side; 
All  heedless  they  seemed  of  their  wondering  guest, 
Who  sat,  with  her  infant  asleep  at  her  breast ; 
Watching  the  motions  of  those  she  saw^ 
Partly  with  pleasure^  but  still  with  awe. 

She  gazed  on  herself  with  expanded  eyes. 
Fear  pressing  close  on  the  heels  of  surprise ; 
Her  gown  of  grey  stuff  changed  to  tissue  of  gold-i* 
Her  coif  to  a  turban  with  jewels  enrolled : 
Her  kirtle  to  velvet  with  brilliants  besprent- 
Gems  taking  the  place  of  each  well-cobbled  rent. 
Her  shoes  with  hobnails  were  for  slippers  exchanged. 
Round  the  insteps  of  which  diamona  clasps  were  arranged. 
So  great  was  the  change  that  she  could  not  have  known 
Whether  feet>  hands,  or  head,  were  the  Fay's,  or  her  own. 

The  child,  too,  was  swaddled  in  linens  so  white. 

And  beamed  through  his  sleep  with  such  smiles  of  delight* 

The  fond  mother  doubted,  and  feared  that  the  elves 

Had  brought  her  to  nurse  one  akin  to  themselves. 

Around  him  a  halo  of  innocence  played. 

So  like  to  the  rins:  in  which  saints  are  arrayed. 

That  nature  and  love  to  conjecture  were  driven. 

He  seemed  so  much  less  fit  for  earth  than  for  heaven. 

Again  1 — what  a  change  I — for  the  first  time  she  noted 
A  table  arranged  'neath  the  dome  before  quoted. 
To  the  head  of  which  table  a  chairman  was  vot^ ; 
(At  least,  she  conjectured  as  much  from  the  signs. 
For  voices  she  heard  not).     The  wealth  of  the  mines 
Is  piled  up,  thev  say,  where  the  Daoine  Shi*  dines. 
It  seem'd  so  to  her  ;  for  the  choicest  of  wines. 
Together,  with  every  sweet,  reft  from  the  vines. 
Were  brimming  in  goblets,  or  piled  upon  plate 
Of  sold  thrice  refined,  rich  in  carving  and  weight. 
Ana  every  way  fitting  the  Fairy  Queen's  fete. 
A  moment  scarce  past. 

Ere  she  found  herself  seated 
Before  the  repast. 

And  extremelv  well  treated. 
Confections  of  every  kind  roUed  in  around  her, 
fio  various,  that  choosing  alone  would  confound  her. 
There  were  pat^s,  and  truffles,  and  condiments  rare. 
And  thousands  besides — ^bnt  of  each  she'd  a  shu« ; 
In  fiict,  she  was  one  of  the  jolliest  there. 

But  strange  I  when  she  spoke. 

Only  echoes  awoke. 
And  every  one  laughed  at  so  charming  a  joke. 
«'  Laughed  "—stay,  let  me  here  that  strange  error  recal. 
They  all  seemed  to  laogh,  but  no  one  laughed  at  all. 
For  silence  still  reigned  in  that  fairy-thronged  halU 

She  tippl^  the  wine. 

And  tnought  it  divine. 
Oil  wondering  how  people  without  it  could  dine. 

But  yet  not  a  word 

Had  she  heard  at  the  boanl, 
Thdr  mouths  seemed  no  language  or  voice  to  afford ; 

And  yet  their  lips  parted. 

And  gay  glances  darted. 
From  ejm  whose  gay  owMn  wo^  donbthM^  fif^havtod. 


■.  *i 
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^Hiere,  noddins  around  to  each  other,  they  seemed 
To  chat,  though  our  wet-nurse  Uie  contrary  deemed. 
At  first,  she  conceived  the^^  were  dumb,  and  then  thought 
That  pethaps  she  lost  hearing  since  thitherward  brought. 
Thus  musiuff,  and  wond'rine,  she  drooped  o'er  the  board : 
Slept  soundTy-i-and,  must  1  confess  it? — she  snored. 

''And  thus,^  like  to  an  angel  o'er  the  dying. 

Who  die  in  righteousness,  she  leaned." 

So  said 
Lord  Byron,  speaking  of  Haidee,  when  lying 

Within  the  cave,  upon  his  furry  bed, 
Don  Juan  slept  —  the  sweet  Ionian  trying 

To  brin^  back  life  to  one  three-quarters  dead. 
The  simile  with  him  was  sweetly  sketched. 
But  for  my  snoring  nurse  'twould  be  far-fetched. 

Yon  see  Tm  modest.    What  says  our  grammarian  ? 

That  'tis  ''a  quality  adorns  a  woman,*' 
Or  man,  in  Irelfma  bom  —  be  he  sectarian, 

Hieh-churchman,  Jesuit,  or  Catechumen ; 
An  Irishman,  some  think,  is  half-barbarian. 

So  let  him  be ;  but  yet  he's  something  human. 
Go  search  your  chronicles — they  should  be  true ; 
Stands  he  not  there,  a  God-made  man,  like  you  9 

Though  rarely  fawned  on  as  the  petted  child 

Of  fickle  Fortune— has  not  Genius  shed 
Around  his  brows  those  clories  undefiled 

With  which  she  de(£s  each  bold  aspirant's  head  ? 
Where  statesmen  thundered,  or  where  warriors  bled. 

Where  Honor  called,  go  search  each  foremost  van ; 
Throbbed  there  no  Irish  hearts  by  duty  led  ? 

Ask  Alma's  heights !  since  rightful  strife  began^ 
Or  Balaclava's  cliarge,  or  Inkcrmann  I 

But'truce  to  wild  parentheses  like  these ; 

They  ill  befit  our  Flights  to  Fairyland, 
Where  every  sentence  should  be  penned— to  please. 

And  all  should  be— what  babes  might  understand. 

I've  quoted  our  grammarian ;  and  his  name 
Strikes  terror  often  into  schoolboys'  ears. 

Oh,  Lindley  Murray  1  have  you  built  your  fame 
On  broken  birches,  and  on  urchins'  tears  ? 

I've  felt  you ;  and,  I  now  confess  with  shame. 
Abuse  your  rules  in  my  maturer  years. 

But  hence  digressions.     Pass  the  magic  doors. 

Where  sleeps  the  infant,  while  its  mother  snores. 

Betimes  in  the  morning,  whilst  Sol  was  adorning. 

Our  earth  with  the  rays  of  his  glory, 
We'll  trace  out  the  fairies,  note  down  their  vagaries. 

And  take  up  the  thread  of  our  story. 

The  mother  still  slept,  and  the  babe  closely  crept. 
Ad  it  woke,  to  the  fount  for  its  pure  repast ; 

She  opened  her  eyes  in  the  wildest  surprise, 

^or  still  she  was  caged  where  wo  left  her  last. 

"Twas  not  in  that  hall,  where  were  gathered  all 

The  fairies  I  quote  in  my  fable ; 
For  there,  recollect,  she  lost  all  self-respect. 

And  muxnd,  with  her  head  on  the  table. 
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When  awakened,  ahe  found  a  bed  draperied  round 
With  hanging  that  downward  extended  | 

But  greater  the  nddle,  how  the  in  the  middle 
Was  placed,  when  the  supper  was  ended. 

The  walls  of  her  chamber  were  hewn  out  of  amber. 

The  ceiling  like  ^lass  was  transparent ; 
Light  shone  through  it  clear  from  a  gold  chaudeliery 

But  day  was  by  no  means  apparent. 

She  rose  up  and  dressed.— still  her  robes  were  the  best- 
Embroidered,  and  gorgeously  spangleda 

W^hilst  the  tissues  of  gold,  fitted  just  like  the  old 
Russet  gown  that  about  her  had  dangled. 

When  fully  arrayed — lo !  her  table  was  laid 

AA^ith  viands  no  country  could  equal — 
(This  assertion,  I'm  sure,  cannot  be  premature ; 

IIowe*er,  we'll  find  out  by  the  sequel.) 

Thus  weeks  passed  away,  and  she  sought  every  day 

For  doors,  as  for  plunder  she  panted ; 
But  her  wish  to  get  out,  as  she  wandered  about. 

By  the  Fairy  Queen  never  was  granted. 

One  day  as  she  Stiuntered  beneath  the  dome^ 
Suckling  her  infant,  and  thinking  of  home. 
Filling  her  pockets  with  ingots  of  cold^ 
Stitchinff  up  gems  in  each  mazy  fold. 
And  askmg  herself  "  for  how  much  they'd  be  sold?" 
She  saw,  in  a  splendid  pavilion  close  by, 

A  party  or  Fairies  assembled. 
They  danced  round  a  caldron  suspended  on  high, 
Pcrtorming,  in  passing,  some  magical  tie. 
She  watehed  thcni  in  silence,  yet  scarcely  knew  why 

Her  limbs  'neath  her  weakened  and  trembled. 

The  dance  was  over,  the  charm  was  wound  < 

No  longer  in  circles  they  flitted  around. 

But  all  on  their  haunches  sat  dowu  on  the  ground. 

As  usual  wakening  no  earthly  sound. 

But  acting  and  moving  in  silence  profound. 

Then  each  in  the  caldron  her  finger  inserted. 

And  drew  forth  an  unction  rare. 
Of  perfume  so  sweet,  that  the  mortal  asaerted 

Slie  longed  to  have  some  for  her  hair. 
Yet  'twas  not  their  hair  that  those  ladies  fair 

Anointed  with  what  was  concocted  there ; 
But  the  gazer's  surprise  all  description  defies, 
When  she  saw  that  each  Fay  rubbed  it  into  her  eyes. 

A  moment  more,  then  one  by  one 

The  airy  elves  passed  swiftly  on, 

'Till  knights  and  ladies  all  were  gone. 
And  tlie  woman  saw  that  their  oye-balls  shone 

With  a  lustre  strangely  bright. 
That  ducked  each  face  with  a  charming  grace. 

And  a  sweet  enchanting  light. 
Oh,  woman  i  oh,  woman  1  why  can't  you  remain 

Contented,  and  happf ,  and  quiet  ? 
Why  can't  you  admire  a  nch  diamond,  or  chaiDj 

Or  robe»  without  longing  to  buy  it  ? 
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Why  don't  yoDj  where  feminine  worth  is,  refrain 

From  seeking  forthwith  to  decry  it  ? 
And  wdy  must  my  fairy-spelled  herome  fain 

Sedc  out  the  elf-omtment  and  try  it  ? 
But  why  to  a  woman  ?^4he  why  is  in  yain, 

^or  women  will  always  defy  it. 

She  touched  but  one  eye-lid,  when  strange  to  beha}df 
In  closing  the  other  she  found  herself  som, 
br  rather  (according  to  Cocker^  cajoled. 
No  longer  she  moved  amid  jew^  and  eold. 
But  stood  in  a  cave  very  musty  and  old. 
Around  her  large  masses  of  granite  were  rolled^ 
Which  seemed  the  huge  roof  of  the  cave  to  uphold ; 
From  which  hung  down  icicles  spiral  and  cola.    ' 
Bats  flitted  around  her,  and  blue-bottles  bold. 
And  things  that  should  ne'er  in  this  fable  be  told. 
Let  others  that  like  it  such  horrors  unfold. 

But  here  I  am  monarch  supreme. 
And  I  tell  what  was  wrought  in  my  magical  monld^ 

Or,  as  Bnnyan  has  said,  "in  my  dream." 
Her  dresses  were  those  that  she  always  had  worn. 
Not  tissues  star-spangled,  but  stuffs  soiled  and  tcnm ; 
And  she  looked  like  *'  the  maiden  all  forlorn. 
That  kissed  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn, 

That  tossed  the  dog ;*'  but  I'll  cease  to  <}uotei^ 

As  every  one  knows  what  that  author  wrote. 

Her  pockets  were  crammed,  but  their  burthens  alone 

Were  made  up  of  pebbles,  and  pieces  of  stone; 

Not  jewels  that  glittered  and  gems  that  shone. 

But  here  and  there  fragments  of  shells  and  bone. 

Her  head  bore  the  coif  that  for  matrons  was  meat. 

And  the  hobnailed  high-laws  vtill  were  clasped  ronad  hmt  hti; 

In  fHCt  her  amazement  was  quite  a  treat. 

The  dishes  of  gold  and  the  eoblets  were  shells 

Wrought  on,  and  modelled  oy  fairy  spells  ; 

And  the  draperied  bed  was  a  mossy  stone, 

]Efy  tendrils  of  half-withered  ivy  o'ergrown. 

Great  wa?  the  change  by  that  unction  wrought, 

And  swift  as  the  passage  of  light  or  thought. 

Around  her  in  crannies  the  Fays  lay  at  rest. 

Unconscious  of  what  had  been  found  by  their  guttt* 

Wee  creatures  were  they,  like  those  Gulliver  round 

When  lying  in  LilHput,  pegged  to  the  ground. 


She  closed  up  that  eye,  and,  with  proud  exultation. 
Perceived  that  the  other  retained  '^  speculation." 
By  that  phrase  *'  speculation  *'  I  mean — but  you  know 
That  iShakspearo  himself  coined  that  word  long  ago. 
Where  the  base  Thane  of  Cawdor  caused  Banquo's  o*erthrow ; 
Or  else,  when  requesting  his  ghost  not  to  show 
His  blood-boltered  gashes  1  but  straightway  to  go, 
Unliouscled,  unshrivcn,  sans  comment,  below^- 
By  it's  "  speculation  "  she  still  seemed  arrayed 
In  diamonds,  and  tissues,  and  golden  brocade. 
But  vainly  she  sought  out  the  face  of  an  Elf- 
She  stood  'ncath  the  dome,  and  had  all  to  herself. 

And  now,  jrentle  reader,  a  word  in  thine  ear^ 
tart  not,  I  assure  you  you've  nothing  to  fear  ; 
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Bat  as  to  the  cave,  don't  you  think  it  high  time 
To  leave  it,  whilst  I  make  an  end  of  my  rhyme  ?'* 
Agreed  1  But  where  lefl  we  the  woman  ?— at  home  ? 
Ko,  winking  one  eye,  and  erect  'ncath  the  dome. 

She  took  up  her  child,  whilst  the  Fairies  still  slept. 
And  forth  from  their  castle  on  tip-toe  she  crept. 
The  eye,  late  anointed,  revealing  the  way. 
And  guiding  her  forth  at  the  dawning  of  day. 
Months  paswxl,  and  she  found  that  her  eye  could  control 
Each  mortal,  and  read  all  that  passed  in  the  soul. 
It  scanned  every  thought,  and  so  great  was  its  sway« 
That  countryfolk  deemed  her  a  witch  or  a  Fay. 

One  mom,  as  she  mixed  with  a  crowd  in  the  street. 
She  chanced  with  the  king  of  those  Fairies  to  meet ; 
And  straightway  forgetting  that  he  was  unseen 
By  eyes  unanointed,  asked  after  the  Queen* 

He  started,  and  asked  by  what  power  she  detected 
Invisible  Fays,  who  such  vision  respected — 
'Twas  something  he  owned  that  he  never  expected. 
She  quailed.   But,  said  he, "  You  must  not  be  dejected. 
As  doubtless  you've  been  to  that  honour  elected." 
She  told  him  the  story — he  smiled  as  she  spoke. 
Assured  her,  'twas  alia  most  excellent  joke ; 
Declared  she  had  acted  decidedly  ri^ht. 
Then  spat  in  her  eye,  and  deprived  it  of  ught. 
She  heard  his  loud  laugh  as  he  vanished  away. 
And  from  that  day  to  this  never  met  with  a  Fay. 


Note. — The  story  of  the  Stolen  Child  is  foanded  upon  one  of  the  ancient  traditions  of  Sootland. 
Vide  "  Graham's  Sketches,"  pp.  116-118 — **  A  woman  whose  new-bom  child  had  been  con- 
veyed by  them  into  their  secret  abodes,  was  also  carried  thither  herself,  to  remain,  however, 
only  until  she  sliould  suckle  her  infant.  She  one  day,  during  this  period,  observed  tha 
Shi'ichs  busily  employed  in  mixing  various  ingredients  in  a  boiling  caldron ;  and  as  soon  la 
the  composition  was  prepared,  she  remarked  that  tlicy  all  carefully  anointed  their  eyes  with 
it,  laying  the  remainder  aside  for  future  use.  In  a  moment  when  they  were  all  absent,  sha 
also  attemi>ted  to  anoint  her  eyes  with  the  predons  drug,  but  had  time  to  apply  it  to  one 
eye  onir,  when  the  Daoine  Shi'  returned.  But  with  that  eye  she  was  henceforth  enabled  to 
see  ever>-tbing  as  it  really  passed  in  their  secret  abodes.  She  saw  every  object,  not  as  she 
hitherto  had  done,  in  deceptive  splendour  and  elegance,  but  in  its  genuine  colours  and  form. 
The  gaudy  ornaments  of  the  apartment  were  reduced  to  the  walls  of  a  gloomy  cavern.  Soon 
after  having  discharged  her  office,  she  was  dismissed  to  her  own  home.  Still,  however,  she 
retained  the  faculty  of  seeing  with  her  medicated  e>'e  everything  that  was  done,  anywhere  in 
her  presence,  by  the  deceptive  art  of  the  order.  One  day,  amidst  a  throng  of  people,  sha 
she  chanced  to  observe  the  Shi'ich,  or  Man  of  Peace,  in  whose  possession  she  had  left  her 
child,  thougli  to  every  other  eye  invisible.  Prompted  by  maternal  affection,  she  inadw 
tently  accosted  him,  and  b^gan  to  inquire  after  the  welfare  of  her  child.  The  Man  of  Peace, 
astonished  at  being  thus  recognised  by  one  of  mortal  race,  demanded  how  she  had  been  en« 
able<l  to  discover  him.  Awed  by  the  terrible  ftt>wn  of  his  countenance,  she  acknowledgwl 
wlut  she  had  done.    He  spat  in  lier  eye,  and  extinguished  it  for  ever," 
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"WATEB  CUBE. 
**  Haring  our  miadf  iprlnkled  from  an  eril  comdenee,  and  our  bodlM  waahed  with  pore  water.** 


**  Now,  if  I  knew  —  Lord  help  me  I  I 
often  feel  as  if  I  did  not  know  —  whe- 
ther the  next  life  be  any  better  than 
this,  whether  getting  rid  of  the  body 
be  any  advantage  to  the  soul — before 
heaven  I  would  gladly  die  to-morrow  1" 

"By  Jove!  Alick,  /  haven't  the 
slightest  wish  of  the  kind." 

We  two  —  Austin  Hardy  and  Alex- 
ander  Fyfe — as  we  sat  over  the  fire  in 
my  lodgings,  in  Burton-crescent,  were 
not  bad  types  of  two  classes  of  men, 
not  rare  in  this  our  day,  who  may  8t.and 
convicted  as  moral  suicides  —  mind- 
murderers  and  body-murderers. 

We  wexe  cousins,  but  at  the  oppo- 
site poles  of  society  ~^  he  was  rich,  I 
poor.  The  world  lured  him,  and  scout- 
ed  me ;  its  pit  of  perdition  was  opened 
wide  for  us  both ;  but  he  was  kissed, 
and  I  was  kicked,  into  it.  Now  we 
both  found  ourselves  clinging  to  its 
brink,  and  glaring  helplessly  at  one 
another  from  opposite  sides,  wondering 
which  would  be  the  first  to  let  go,  and 
drop  to — where? 

It  was  the  1st  of  November.  I  had 
jat  hour  after  hour,  the  MS.  of  my  last 
book  before  me ;  the  finished  half  on 
my  lefl  hand  grinned  fiendishly  at  the 
unfinished  half  on  my  right — to  wit,  a 
heap  of  blank  sheets,  two  hundred; 
two  hundred  pages  that,  by  Christmas, 
must  be  covered — covered,  too,  with 
the  best  fruit  of  my  soul,  my  heart, 
and  my  brains ;  else,  my  dear  friend, 
the  public  would  say,  compassionately, 
**  Poor  fellow  I  be  has  written  himself 
out;**  or,  sneeringly,  **If  these  au- 
thors did  but  know  when  to  stop  1'* 

Stop? — with  life  and  all  its  daily 
needs,  duties,  pleasantnesses — pshaw  1 
I  may  draw  my  pen  through  that  word, 
hammering  incessantly  at  the  doorl 
With  old  Age's  ugly  face,  solitary  and 
poor,  peering  in  at  the  window — stop, 
indeed  1 

I  was  in  this  agreeable  state  of  mind, 
when  my  cousin  Austin  lounged  into 
my  room  on  that  November  day. 

**  Do  I  interrupt  you  ?*'  he  said,  for 
he  was  a  kindly-hearted  fellow,  though 
not   over-burdened  with  brains,  and 
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wholly  uninitiate  in  the  life  of  litera- 
ture. 

"Interrupt!  no,  mv  good  fellow. 
I  wish  you  aid,'*  said  I,  with  a  groan. 
•*  There  is  nothing  to  interrupt.  One 
might  as  well  spin  a  thread-of-gold 
gown  out  of  that  spider-line  dangling 
from  the  ceiling,  as  weave  a  story  out 
of  this  skull  of  mine  —  this  squeezed 
sponge,  this  collapsed  bladder;  it*s 
good  for  nothing  but  a  dining-hall  to 
a  select  party  of  worms.*' 

*'  £h  ?"  said  he,  innocently  uncom« 
prehending. 

"  Never  mind.  What  of  yourself, 
Hard^  ?  How  is  the  hunting  and  the 
shooting,  the  betting  and  the  play- 
going,  the  dinner-parties  and  the 
balls?*' 

*«  All  over." 

He  shook  his  head,  and  a  severe 
fit  of  coughing  convulsed  his  large, 
strong-built  frame. 

**I*m  booked  for  the  other  world. 
I  wish  you  were  my  heir." 

"  Thank  ^ou ;  but,  for  so  brief  a 
possession,  it  wouldn't  be  worth  my 
while." 

I  lit  a  candle,  and  we  stood  contem- 
plating one  another.  Finally,  wo  each 
made  the  remarks  with  which  I  have 
commenced  this  history.  Let  us  con- 
tinue it  now. 

**  Why  do  you  want  to  die,  Alexan- 
der Fyfe  ?" 

"To  escape  the  trouble  of  living. 
Live  I — it's  only  existing ;  I  don't  live 
-—I  never  lived.  What  is  life  but  hav- 
ing one's  full  powers  free  to  use,  to 
command,  to  enioy  ?  I  have  none  of 
these.  My  body  hampers  my  mind, 
my  mind  destroys  my  body,  and  cir- 
cumstances make  slaves  of  both.  I  look 
without^ everything  is  a  blank ;  wiUi- 

in " 

I  beg  to  state,  as  I  did  to  Austin 
the  next  minute,  that  I  am  not  used 
to  whine  in  this  way ;  but  I  was  ill, 
and  I  had  sat  for  five  hours  with  a 
blank  page  before  me,  upon  which  I 
had  written  precisely  five  lines. 

Austin's  face  expressed  the  utmost 
astonishment. 
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"  Why,  I  didn't  know  you  had  any. 
tMng  amis^  ;  you  always  seem  to  me 
tiie  healthiest  fellow  alive.  A  success- 
ful author,  with  only  yourself  to  look 
after — no  property,  uo  establishment, 
no  responsibilities  ;  just  a  little  bit  of 
writing  to  do  each  day,  and  be  paid  for 
it,  and  all  is  ri^ht." 

1  laughed  at liis  amusing  picture  of 
an  author's  existence. 

"  Then,  so  hermit-like  as  you  live 
here,  all  among  your  books.  My  poor 
dear  aunt  herself,  if  she  could  see 
you 


"  Uuhh  I  Austin." 

"  Well,  I  will ;  but  all  the  world 
knows  what  a  good  woman  she  was. 
Saint-like  fellow  you  are,  easy  enough, 
and  you  have  no  temptation  to  bo 
otherwise.  Now,  I  am  obliged  to  go 
post-haste  to  destruction,  if  only  to 
Siive  myself  irom  dying  of  ennui. 

Another  fit  of  coughing  cut  him 
short.  I  forgot  my  own  despair  in 
pitying  his,  for  ho  seemed  to  hold  that 
cheating  vixen  Life  with  such  a  frantic 
clutch,  and  she  was  so  visibly  slipping 
from  him.  Tliere,  at  least,  I  was  uet- 
ter  oil*  than  he.  Tliis  world  was  all 
my  teiTor ;  of  that  to  come,  dark  as 
its  mysteries  were,  I  had  no  absolute 
fear. 

**  You're  hard  up,  Austin,  my  boy. 
What  are  you  goins  to  do?" 

*'  Nothing.  It  isn't  consumption, 
they  say.  It  will  turn  to  asthma, 
most  likely — iisthnia  brought  on  by  — 
It's  a  pretty  cuntession  to  make  at  my 
time  of  lite ;  but  vou  and  I  are  old 
cronies,  Alick.  All  my  own  duiiigs, 
the  doctors  siiy — would  have  knocked 
up  the  finest  constitution  in  the  worldy 
which  I  had  ten  years  ago  "— .witli  a  pi- 
teous groan. 

"  \\v\\,  confess  wluit  hiis  done  it  ?" 

**  Smoking,  late  hours,  and,"  alter 
a  pausi',  "  hanl  drinking." 

•'  Whew  1"  It  was  a  very  dolorous 
whistle,  I  believe. 

<*What  is  a  fellow  to  do?"  said 
Hardy,  rather  sullenly.  "Life  is  so 
confoundedly  slow  ?  \  ou  want  excite« 
meat — you  take  to  the  turf  or  the 
gaming-table.  If  you  win,  vou  must 
drink  and  be  jolly  ;  if  vou  fosi*,  why, 
drink  and  drown  care.  1  hen  other  per- 
]>le.\ities  —  womankind,  for  instuice : 
you  run  after  an  air^el,  and  find  her 
out  soMietliing  on  the  other  side  of 
humanity ;  or  she's  sharp  and  clever, 
makes  a  mock  of  vou,  and  man-ies  your 
friend ;  or  she  tries  to  jump  down  your 


throat,  and  you  might  have  her  so 
cheap,  she  isn't  worth  the  winning." 

**  Is  that  the  fact  in  ^our  case  ?" 

*<  I^Iy  lad,  you'd  find  it  so,  if  you  had 
ten  thousand  a-year.*' 

This  was  a  doubtful  complimentf 
certainly  ;  but  he  meant  it  in  all  sim-. 
plicity.  Besides,  I  knew  enough  of  his 
affairs  to  be  aware  that  the  eircum- 
stances  he  mentioned  in  this  impersonal 
form  were  literally  true. 

"I  wonder,  cousioy  you  are  not 
weary  of  this  hunting  after  shadows. 
Why  don't  you  marry  ?" 

«  Marry  1  I  ?  to  leave  a  wife  a  wU 
dow  next  year.  Not  but  that  would 
raise  my  value  in  the  market  immense- 
ly. Seriously,  Alick,  do  you  think 
there  is  any  woman  in  the  world  worth 
marrying?    I  don't,  and  never  did.*'^ 

I  was  silent  Aflerwards  he  said^  in 
an  altered  tone — 

«I  did  not  quite  mean  *  never.' 
W^as  she  fourteen  or  fifteen  when  she 
died,  Alexander?" 

I  knew  he  was  thinkinff  of  his  old 
child  -  sweetheart,  my  uttle  sister 
Mary. 

<<  No«  no ;  marrying  is  out  of  the 
question.  Whether  I  die  early  or  late. 
I  shall  certiuuly  die  a  bachelor.  Shall 
you  ?" 

"  Very  probably." 

And,  as  I  glanced  at  the  two  hun- 
dred blank  pages,  and  the  two  hundred 
more  scrawled  over,  I  hugged  myself  in 
the  knowledge  that,  if  it  came  to  starva- 
tion, tliere  was  only  one  to  starve — no 
{)ale  wife,  fading  slowly  from  a  dream  of 
>eauty  into  a  weak  slattern,  peevish 
and  sad ;  no  crving  children,  wailing  re- 
])roachesinto  tLe  fiither's  heart,uot  only 
for  their  lost  birthright,  but  for  their 
very  birth  itself.  "No,"  I  thought^ with 
set  teeth  and  clenclied  palms,  as  if  the 
time  of  my  youth  was  as  a  bitter  fruit 
between  my  lips,  or  a  poison-flower  in 
my  hands,  and  I  were  grinding  both 
to  powder — *'  No,  as  old  Will  hath  it, 
'Tis  better  as  it  is.** 

<*  Still,"  cried  I,  rousing  myself,  for 
poor  Austin's  case  was  worse  than 
mine,  and  he  had  more  responsibiliUes 
in  the  world — "still  life  is  worth  a 
struggle,  and  you  know  you  hate  your 
next  heir.  ()nce  more,  what  are  you 
goin^  to  do  ?" 

"I  don't  know." 

**  Have  you  any  doctor  ?" 

"About  a  dozen." 

"  Then  you  are  a  dead  man,  Austin 
Hardy." 
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"  So  I  believe." 

Again  a  long  pause. 

*' I  can't  leaye  you  this  estate,  con* 
JMn^  you  know,  and  I  have  spent  most 
of  my  ready  money ;  but  I  have  left 
vou  my  cellar  and  my  stud—they  will 
be  worth  a  thousand  or  two ;  so  you 
needn't  kill  yourself  with  thb  sort  of 
work,"  pointing  to  the  MS.,  **  for  a 
few  years  to  come.  That  will  be  one 
good  out  of  my  dying." 

**My  dear  boy,  if  you  say  another 
word  about  dying,  I'll  —  you  see  Cor- 
rie's  Afighan  cutkss  there — ^1*11  assas- 
sinate you  on  the  spot." 

«*  Thank  you." 

*' By-the-bye,**  and  a  sudden  bril- 
liant thought  darted  into  my  mind, 
"did  you  ever  meet  my  friend  Cor- 
rie?" 

"No." 

*^  The  finest,  wholesomest,  cheeriest 
fellow,  with  a  head  big  enough  to  hold 
two  men's  brains,  and  a  heart  as  large 
as  his  head.  I  had  a  letter  from  him 
this  morning.  He  gave  up  army-ser- 
idce  some  time  since,  began  London 
practice — searched  fairly  and  honour. 
ably  into  all  the  nonsense  going— ^  tried 
allopathy,  homoeopathy,  kinesopathy, 
and  heaven  knows  how  many  pathies 
besides ;  and  has  finally  thrown  them 
all  aside,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his 
father,  Dr.  Corrie,  has  settled  in  ■ 
flhire,  and  there  set  up  a  water-cure." 

*•  A  what  did  you  say?" 

"  A  hydropathic  establishment  —  a 
water-cure.  Have  you  never  heard  of 
such  places  ?" 

"  Ah,  yes,  where  people  sit  in  tubs 
all  day,  and  starve  on  sanitary  diet, 
and  walk  on  their  own  legs,  and  go  to 
bed  at  nine  o'clock — barbarians  I" 

**  Exactly.  They  cut  civilisation, 
with  all  its  evils,  and  go  back  to  a 
state  of  nature.  Suppose  you  were  to 
try  it,  you  have  so  long  been  living 
'agin  nature,'  as  says  our  friend,  the 
trapper — but  I  forgot  you  don't  read- 
that  if  you  were  to  return  to  her  mo- 
therly arms,  she  might  take  you  in, 
and  cure  you — eh  ?" 

"  Couldn't  —  impossible." 

So  many  possibilities  frequently 
grew  out  of  Hardy's  **  impossible," 
that  I  was  not  a  whit  discouraged. 

"  Here  is  Corrie 's  letter,  with  a  view 
of  his  house  on  the  top  of  the  page.'* 

••  A  pretty  place." 

"Beautiful,  he  says;  and  James 
Corrie  has  visited  half  the  fine  scenery 
in  the  world.     You  see,  he  wants  me 


to  go  down  there,  even  without  trying 
what  he  calls  'the  treatment.'" 

"And  why  don't  you?" 

I  laid  my  hand  on  the  blank  MS» 
leaves — 

'*  Impossible." 

Austin  soon  after  went  away.  I  shut 
the  shutters,  stirred  the  fire,  rang  for 
the  student's  best  friend — a  cup  of  hot 
tea,  no  bread  therewith.  Yet,  though 
rather  hungry,  I  dared  not  eat;  we 
head-workers  are  obliged  to  establish 
a  rigorous  division  of  labour  between 
the  stomach  and  the  brain.  Ugh! 
that  one  piece  of  dry  toast  would  have 
n>oiled  at  least  four  pages  —  can't  be  1 
And  that  uncut  magazine,  with  a 
friend's  article  ther^n,  how  tempting 
it  looks  I  But  no,  if  I  firet  myselfwith 
his  fiction  for  ten  minutes,  I  shall  lose 
the  thread  of  my  own ;  and  if  I  sit  thus, 
staring  into  the  cosy  fire,  I  shall  go 

dream,  and  then Now  for  it.  Come 

on,  my  MS.,  you  demon,  that  I  used  so 
to  love — you  friend,  you  mistress,  you 
beloved  child  of  my  soul  1  How  comes 
it  that  you  have  grown  into  a  fiend, 
that  stands  ever  behind  me,  goading 
me  on  with  points  of  steel,  ready  to 
pierce  me  whenever  I  drop  ?  But  many 
a  human  friend,  mistress,  or  child  does 
just  the  same. 

Now,  surely  I  can  work  to-night. 
Come  back,  dreams  of  my  youth.  I 
am  writing  about  folk  that  are 
young ;  so  let's  get  up  a  good  love- 
scene  —  a  new  sort  oi  thing,  if  I  can 
—for  I  have  done  so  many,  and  re- 
views say  I  am  grown  "artifidal." 
Reviews  I  Ten  years  ago,  what  cared 
I  for  reviews  I  I  wrote  my  soul  out- 
wrote  the  truth  that  was  in  me — fresh« 
bursting  truth,  that  would  be  uttered, 
and  would  be  heard.  To  write  at  all  was 
a  glory,  a  rapture  —  a  shouting  out  of 
songs  to  the  very  woods  and  fields,  as 
children  do.  I  wrote  because  I  loved 
it — because  I  could  not  help  it— be- 
cause the  stream  that  was  in  me  would 
pour  out.  Where  is  that  bright,  im- 
petuous, flashing,  tumbling  river  now  ? 
Dwindled  to  a  dull  sluice,  that  all  my 
digging  and  draining  will  only  coax  on 
for  a  mile  or  two  in  a  set  channel— .and 
it  runs  dry. 

Well,  now  for  the  page.  These 
five  lines — rich  day's  work — what  dri- 
velling inanity !  There  it  goes  into 
the  flame.     Let's  start  afresh. 

Once,  twice,  thrice,  four  times,  a 
new  page  goes  up,  in  fine  curling 
sparkles,  up    the    chimney.      Thank 
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heaven,  I  have  sufEcient  wit  left,  at 
least,  to  see  that  1  am  a  dull  fool. 
Try  again. 

This  time  comes  nothing  I  My  pen 
makes  fantastic  circles  over  the  wnite 
page — little  bird's  nests,  with  a  cluster 
of  eggs  inside  —  or  draws  foolish,  soft 
promes,  with  the  wavy  hair  brushed 
up  Greek  fashion,  as  I  used  to  scrawl 
over  my  bedroom  walls  when  I  was  a 
boy.  My  thoughts  go  **  wool-gather- 
ing "-«  wandenng  up  and  down  the 
world,  and  then  come  back,  and  stand 
mocking  and  jibing  at  me. 

How  is  it  all  to  end?  I  cannot 
write.  I  have  no  more  power  of  brain 
than  the  most  arrant  dolt — that  espe- 
cial dolt  whom  I  hear  whistling  down 
the  Crescent — 

**  Cheer  boys,  eheer,  the  irorld  if  all  befbxe  ni.'* 

Oh,  that  it  were  I  Oh,  that  I  were  a 
backwoodsman,  with  a  tree  and  a  hat- 
chet,  and  the  strength  of  labour  in 
these  poor,  thin,  shaBng  hands  I  Oh, 
that  I  had  been  born  a  plough-lad, 
with  neither  nerves  nor  brains  I 

My  head  is  so  hot — bursting  almost. 
This  small  room  stifles  me.  Oh,  for 
one  breeze  from  the  old  known  hills ! 
But  I  should  hardly  feel  it  now.  I 
don't  feel  anything  much.  Mv  thoughts 
glide  away  from  me.  I  only  want  to 
lie  down,  and  go  to  sleep. 

There  1  I  Imve  sat  twenty  minutes 
by  the  clock,  with  my  head  on  my 
hands,  doing  nothing,  thinking  no- 
thing, writing  nothing  — not  a  lino. 
The  page  is  as  blank  as  it  was  three 
hours  ago.  My  day's  work,  twelve 
golden  hours— has  been  absolutely  no- 
thing. 

^  ^his  cannot  last.  Am  I  getting  ill  ? 
I  don't  know.  I  never  do  get  ill.  A 
good  wholesome  fever  now  —  a  nice, 
rattling  delirium  —  a  blistering  and 
bleeding,  out  of  which  one  would  wake 
weak,  and  fresh,  and  peaceful  as  a  child. 
What  a  blessin;:^  that  might  be  I  But 
I  could  not  afford  it — illness  is  too 
great  a  luxury  for  authors. 

But — as  I  said  to  poor  Austin  some 
hours  since — what  is  to  be  done  ?  Some- 
thing must  be  done,  or  my  book  will 
never  be  finished.  And,  oh,  my  enemy 
i— oh,  my  evil  genius,  that  used  to  be 
the  stay  of  my  life — with  a  sad  yearn- 
ing  I  turn  over  your  leaves,  and  think 
it  would  grieve  nic  aflerull,  if  you,  the 
pet  babe  of  my  soul,  were  never  to  be 
Dorn  alive. 

If  anything  could  be  done  I    I  do 


not  drink,  I  do  not  smoke ;  I  live  a 
virtuous  and  simple  life.  True,  I  never 
was  very  strong,  but  then  I  have  no 
disease;  and  if  I  had,  is  not  my  soul 
independent  of  my  body  ?  Cannot  I 
compel  my  brain  to  work  ~^  cannot  I  ? 
for  all  you  used  to  argue,  my  sapient 
friend,  James  Corrie,  M.D.  And  his 
known  handwriUng,  looking  me  in 
the  face,  brought  back  many  a  sage 

Practical  warning,  disregarded  when 
was  in  health  and  vigour,  mentally 
and  physicallv — ^when  it  seemed  to  me 
that  aJl  authors'  compUunines  were 
mere  affectations,  vapours,  laziness. 
I  know  better  now.  Forgive  me,  my 
hapless  brethren,  I  am  as  wretched 
as  any  one  of  ye  all. 

Can  anything  cure  me  ?.-any  medi- 
cine for  a  mind  diseased?  James 
Corrie,  what  sajrest  thou  ? 

^*  For  any  disorder  of  the  brain- 
any  failure  of  the  mental  powers  —  for 
each  and  all  of  these  strange  forms  in 
which  the  body  will  assuredly,  in  time, 
take  her  revenge  upon  those  who  have 
given  up  everything  to  intellectual 
pursuits,  and  neglected  the  common 
laws  of  nature  —  that  mind  and  body 
should  work  together,  and  not  apart-* 
I  know  nothing  so  salutary  as  going 
back  to  a  state  of  nature^  and  trying 
the  water-cure." 

I  sat  pondering  till  midnight.  It 
was  a  desperate  cmance,  for  each  day 
was  to  me  worth  so  much  sold.  Yet 
what  mattered  that  ? — if  eacn  dav  were 
to  be  likp  this  day,  I  should  go  insane 
by  Christmas. 

At  nine  a.m.,  next  momii^,  I  stood 
by  my  cousin's  bedside,  in  his  cham- 
bers at  the  Albany.  He  was  fast 
asleep.  His  large,  white,  sculptured 
profile,  with  the  black  hiair  hanging 
about,  was  almost  ghastly.  I  sat  down, 
and  waited  till  he  awoke. 

<*  Hollo  1  Alexander.  I  thought  you 
were  a  wat^-demon,  waiting  to  assbt 
me  into  a  bottomless  bath,  out  of 
which  I  was  to  emerge  at  the  South 
Pole.  Well,  I'm  meditating  a  similar 
plunge." 

"1  likewise." 

<'  I  am  going  to  try  the  water-cure." 

"So  am  I." 

'*  Bravo  1"  cried  he,  leaping  out  of 
bed.  "  I  am  delighted  to  find  there 
will  be  two  fools  instead  of  one.  We'll 
start  to-morrow." 

« I'm  ready." 


"Give  me  the  whip,  Fyfe.  Whoever 
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would  have  thought  of  such  a  place^ 
80  near  London  I  That's  a  very  de- 
cent hill ;  and  that  moorland  wind  is 
just  like  your  own  Scotland." 

"Ay,"  said  I,  gulping  it  down- 
drinking  it  like  a  nver  of  life. 

The  free,  keen  breeze;  the  dash- 
ing across  an  unknown  country-* 
made  dimly  Tisible  by  a  bleak,  watery 
NoTember  moon;  the  odd  curves  of 
the  road,  now  shut  up  by  high  rocky 
rides,  now  bordered  by  trees,  black 
and  ffhostly,  thoush  still  keeping  the 
rounded  forms  of  summer  foliage-* 
abore  all,  the  country  wildness,  the 
entire  solitude,  when,  not  two  hours 
ago,  we  had  been  in  the  heart  of  Lon- 
don! That  drive  has  left  a  vivid 
impresrion  on  my  mind.  It  always 
seems  like  a  journey  in  a  dream.  It 
made  a  clear  division  between  the 
former  life,  and  that  which  was  at 
hand. 

I  said  to  myself,  in  a  dreamy  sort  of 
way,  as,  passmg  under  a  woody  hill- 
side, the  Uttle  foot-boy  sprang  down  and 
opened  the  lodse-gate,  and  we  drove 
in  front  of  a  lighted  hall- door,  between 
two  white  shadowy  wings  of  building— . 
I  sud,  vaguely,  "Old  things  are  passed 
away:  bdiold,  all  things  are  become 
new."^ 

It  is  only  in  the  middle  of  life,  or 
when  its  burden  has  become  heavier 
than  we  can  bear,  that  one  compre- 
hends the  stretching  out  of  the  spirit, 
as  one  could  imagine  it  would  stretch 
out  of  the  husk  of  the  body  into  a  fresh 
existence.  It  is  not  till  then  wc  un- 
derstand  the  feeling  which  created  the 
fiibled  Lethe  of  Elvsium  — .  the  full  de- 
liciousness  of  oblivion  —  the  intole- 
rable craving  after  something  altoge- 
ther new. 

Therefore,  except  to  such,  I  can 
never  explain  the  ecstasy  of  imprcs- 
rion  whidi  this  place  made  upon  me, 
as  producing  that  involuntary  cry, 
♦'  All  things  are  become  new.** 

Except  its  master  I  That  is,  its 
real  master ;  for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Corrie 
were  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  nearly 
all  the  burthen  of  the  establishment 
fell  upon  their  son,  their  only  child. 
No,  James  Corrie,  I  would  not  for  the 
world  have  anything  new  in  thee. 
Change  could  not  improve  thee,  or 
novelty  make  thee  more  grateful  to  an 
old  friend's  heart. 

If  I  were  to  paint  him  literally  as  he 
stood  to  welcome  us,  I  fear  the  effect 
made  would  be  but  small. 


He  was  not  a  woman's  man,  my 
lady  readers!  He  had  no  smooth 
blandness,  or  charming  roughness-* 
the  two  opposite  qualities  which  make 
the  fortune  of  fashionable  physicians. 
You  would  hardly  take  him  for  a  phy- 
sician at  all.  His  large,  well-built 
figure;  his  also  large,  weU-balanced 
head,  broad-browed,  with  a  keen  intel- 
lectual eye,  but  with  a  pleasant  huma- 
nity smiling  about  the  well-turned 
mouth — all  indicated  the  wholesome 
balance  between  the  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  organisation,  which  made 
James  Corrie,  more  than  any  person 
I  have  ever  known,  give  one  the  im- 
pression  of  a  true  man. 

Not  a  mere  poet,  or  a  visionary, 
or  a  philosopher,  or  a  follower  of 
science,  made  up  of  learning  and  dry 
bones,  or  a  man  of  the  world,  to  whom 
**  the  world"  was  Alpha  and  Omega; 
but  a  combination  of  all  these,  which 
resulted  in  that  rare  character  which 
God  meant  us  every  one  to  be,  and 
which  about  one- thousandth  of  us  are— 
a  man. 

Dr.  James  Corrie  was  about  forty. 
He  had  married  early;  it  was  an 
unhappy  and  childless  union.  He 
had  now  been  a  widower  about  five 
years.  I  do  not  know  if  womankind 
thought  him  handsome,  but  it  was  a 
very  noble  and  good  face. 

*'I  like  him,'*  said  Austin,  decisively, 
when  ho  had  left  us  in  our  apartments 
—a  sitting-room  dividing  two  cheerful 
bedrooms — in  each  of  which  the  prin- 
dpal  feature  was  a  large  shallow  bath, 
standing  on  end  in  a  comer,  like  a 
coffin  with  the  lid  off. 

<'Tea  at  seven,  bed  at  half-past 
nine,"  I  heard  Austin  maundering 
drearily  to  himself,  as  he  brushed  his 
curly  hair,  and  re-attired  his  very 
handsome  person.  •*  How  the  — — 
But  I  suppose  one  must  not  swear 
here  —  eh,  Alick  ?  Your  Dr.  James 
is  not  in  that  line." 

I  laughed;  and  we  went  down 
stairs. 

It  was  a  large,  old-fashioned  house, 
baronial-like,  with  long  corridors  to 
pace,  and  lofly  rooms  to  breathe  freely 
m.  Something  of  the  old  feudal  blood 
in  me  always  takes  pleasure  in  that 
sort  of  house,  especially  afler  London 
lodgings. 

A  dazzle  of  light,  coming  firom  a  large 
bright  table,  of  which  the  prominent 
ornaments  were  two  vases  of  winter 
flowers,  and  a  great  silver  am.    Bat 
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abundance  of  delicate  edibles*  too  ; 
nothing  in  the  starving  line,  as  Austin 
indicated  by  the  faintest  wink  of  the 
eye  to  me;  and  then,  with  an  air  of 
satisfaction,  resumed  his  customary 
gentlemanly  deportment. 

We  were  introduced  to  Mrs.  Corrie, 
a  tall,  spare,  elderly  lady,  who  sat, 
'<  frosty  but  kindly,"  at  the  head  of 
the  table ;  beside  her  the  old  Doctor ; 
at  the  foot,  our  friend.  Dr.  James. 
There  was  also  a  Miss  Jessie  Corrie, 
a  niece,  lively,  and  bonnie-looking, 
though  not  so  young  as  she  might  have 
been.  A  score  of  heterogeneous  pa- 
tients, of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  in 
which  the  only  homogeniety  was  a 
general  air  of  pleasantness  and  plea- 
sure, completed  the  circle.  Its  chief 
peculiarity  seemed,  that,  large  as  it 
was,  it  had  all  the  unrestrainedness  and 
cosiness  of  home* 

*'  That  is  exactly  what  we  want  to 
make  it  —  isn't  it,  father?*'  said  Dr. 
James,  when,  the  meal  over,  the  Corrie 
family,  and  we  two,  stood  round  the 
wide,  old-fashioned,  &ggot- heaped 
hearth.  "  We  want  to  cure  not  only 
the  body,  but  the  mind.    To  do  our 

Satients  real  good,  we  must  make  them 
appy,  and  there  is  no  happiness  like 
that  of  home." 

''True,"  I  said,  with  a  sort  of 
sigh. 

''  And  have  you  not  noticed  that  one 
half  of  the  chronic  valetudinarians  we 
see  are  those  who  have  either  no  home, 
or  an  unhappy  one.  To  such  we  tiy 
to  give,  if  not  the  real  thing,  at  least 
a  accent  imitation  of  it.  They  have 
a  far  better  chance  of  cure." 

"I  believe  it;"  and,  turning  into 
the  cheery  drawing-room,  we  gave 
ourselves  up  — Austin  thoroughly,  I 
partially  —  to  the  pleasure  of  being 
pleased. 

**  WeU,"  said  he,  when  we  retired, 
"  for  a  sick  hospital,  this  is  the  j  oiliest 
place  I  ever  knew.  How  do  you 
feel  ?" 

I  could  hardly  tell.  I  was  stupid- 
like, so  great  was  the  change  aiter 
months  of  hard  work  and  solitude; 
and  Corrie  and  I  had  been  talking 
over  old  times.  As  I  lay  dozing,  with 
the  glimmer  of  the  fire  on  the  tall,  up- 
right, coffin-like  bath,  there  seemed  to 
rise  within  it  a  mild,  motionless  figure, 
in  soft  white  dead-clothes,  shut  eyes, 
and  folded  hands,  and  an  inward  voice 
kept  repeating  my  favourite  saying— 
in  its  simplicity  one  of  the  truest  and 


most  religious  that  Shakspeare  ever 
wrote — "  'Tis  better  as  it  is." 

We  began  "the  treatment"  next 
day,  in  a  November  morning,  to  the 
light  of  a  candle.  I  will  not  enlaree 
thereon,  nor  betray  the  horrors  of  the 
prison-house.  Of"^  course,  it  was  a 
trial.  I  could  hardly  help  laufflung 
when  I  heard  afar  ofi"  Hardy's  smothered 
howl.  And  when  I  found  him  out  of 
doors,  tramping  the  hoar  frost,  and 
gazing  lugubriously  over  the  dim, 
bleak,  misty  hills  —  for  it  was  before 
sunrise  —  he,  who  was  usually  waked 
at  eleven,  a.m.,  to  meet  a  vdet,  and 
silken  dressing-gown,  coffee,  hot  rolls, 
&c.  &c.,  I  could  not  hide  an  uncontroL 
lable  fit  of  mirth. 

He  took  it  good-humouredly ;  he  was 
a  capital  fellow ;  but  he  shook  his  head 
when  I  proposed  to  climb  the  hill  side 
—  the  lovely  hill  side,  with  its  carpet 
of  fallen  leaves,  which  lefl  still  foliage 
enough  to  dress  the  trees,  like  Jacob's 
youngest  darling,  in  a  robe  of  many 
colours,  yellow,  brown,  red,  dark 
green  —  1  never  beheld  more  glorious 
nues.  Sick  and  weak  as  I  fdt,  they 
stirred  my  soul  to  something  of  its  ola 
passion  for  beauty. 

'*Au  revoir/  and  then  I  must  go 
up  the  hilL  It  is  thirteen  years  since 
I  saw  the  country  in  November ;  it  is 
fifteen  years  since  1  watched  the  sun 
nse. 

So  on  I  trudged.  I  was  free  1  free  1 
I  had  not  to  walk  as  I  did  in  weary 
London,  that  the  mere  motion  might 
stir  up  some  new  thoughts  in  mv  slug, 
gish  brains.  Thoughts,  not  ior  the 
mere  pleasure  of  thmkinff,  but  that 
each  might  be  woven  out  u>r  use,  and 
coined  into  gold. 

My  demon,  with  its  two  hundred 
white,  blank  faces  was  fifl^  miles  away. 

I  did  not  see  the  sun  nse.  Whoever 
did  when  he  climbed  for  it  ?  But  I 
found  a  sea  of  misty  moor,  sweeping 
in  wave  on  wave  of  brown  heather- 
how  purple  it  must  once  have  been !--. 
over  which  the  wind  blew  in  my  faoe,  as 
it  used  to  blow  over  the  hills  at  home. 

I  met  it — I  who  two  d^ys  dace  had 
cowered  before  the  slightest  draught. 
My  throat  choked,  my  eyes  burned.  I 
walked  rapidly  on,  howling  out  at  the 
top  of  my  voice  Victor  Hugo's  song  of 
^LeToudeTolMe." 

**  OMtibeln,  l*homma  k  U  ctmUiM 
Chaalalt  «iiid  t 
Qndqn'iw  »4-a  coaam  ioM  liMmr 
Qnaiqa*uBd*loir 
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DuMec,  chantes,  Tlllageoli,  U  unit  gogne 

Le  mont  Falii : — 
Le  rent  qui  Tient  k  tniTen  la  raontagne 

Me  rendra  fou,  oni,  mc  reodra  fou  !** 

Breakfast  early ;  rosy  looks ;  cheer- 
ful greetings ;  everybody  seeming  to 
take  a  kindly  interest  in  one  another  ; 
the  Corrie  family  taking  an  interest  in 
each  and  all ;  the  wholesome  give-and- 
take  system  of  life's  small  charities 
going  on  around,  so  that,  perforce, 
strangers  joined  in  the  pleasant  traffic. 

Tliese  were  my  first  daylight  impres- 
sions of  Highwood.  Austm's  seemed 
the  same.  He  was  busily  engaged  in 
doing  the  agreeable  to  the  bright-eyed 
Jessie  Corrie,  and  three  other  ladies ; 
his  public  devotion  to  the  sex  being 
very  polytheistic  in  its  tendencies. 

I  sat  aloof  and  made  professional 
"studies.** 

''Are  these  all  the  patients  now 
with  you,  Corrie  ?" 

"All  but  one." 

Miss  Jessie,  filling  a  small  tray  with 
comestibles,  took  a  chrysanthemum 
^om  the  centre  Tase,  and  laid  it  by 
the  toast. 

"  Ellice  likes  white  chrysanthe- 
mums." 

**  Is  EUice  your  sister,  Miss  Corrie  ?" 

"I  have  none." 

*'  Your  cousin,  then  ?" 

"No,"  half  laughing,  half  blushing; 
80  I  concluded  it  was  a  man's  name, 
and  owned  by  the  invisible  patient  in 
whose  floral  tastes  the  lady  took  an  in- 
terest. 

After  breakfast,  the  dining-room  was 
led  deserted ;  everybody  had  some- 
thing to  do  or  suffer;  we  nothing — 
stay — nothing,  did  I  say  ? 

Enter  bath-man. 

"  Gentlemen,  will  you  please  to  bo 
ready  for  me  at  twelve,  and  ballast  ?" 

"  There's  something  to  sufier,  at 
least,"  said  I,  as  Austin  pulled  a  long 
&ce.  Then  we  settled,  he  into  Ian- 
guid,  I  into  restless  dreariness. 

"  I  shall  go  and  smoke,  Fyfe." 

"  And  I  shall  go  to  my  writing." 

•*  I'll  sit  with  you ;  come  along." 

I  had  not  meant  that,  being  of  those 
owl-like  authors  who  can  best  ply  their 
trade  alone.  But  t^ere  was  no  help 
for  it.  Despite  my  resolutions,  and 
the  magnum  opus  left  behind,  a  mise- 
rable restlessness  drove  me  to  com- 
mence some  small  operetto,  so  as  any 
)iow  to  steal  a  marcn  upon  my  enemy. 
Time. 

Iwascattingfoliospreparatiyely^  a  nd 


inwardly  execrating  my  cousin,  who 
puffed  gloomily  at  the  fire,  when  in 
walked  James  Corrie. 

*' Welcome,  doctor;  take  a  cigar?" 

"  Against  Highwood  rules,  my  good 
^ir,"  said  Corrie,  pleasantly. 

"  Indeed ;  but  I  never  kept  to  a 
rule  in  my  life.  Quite  imposible ; 
couldn't  give  up  my  cigar." 

"  So  thought  I  once.  Nor  my  glass 
of  ale.  Nor  my  brandy-and-water  at 
supper-time." 

"  Yet  you  did.    What  cured  you  ?" 

'*  Necessity  first.  I  became  a  strn^ 
gling  man.  I  had  wants  enough,  i 
could  not  afford  an  artificial  one.  Now 
cigars  only  cost  mc,  besides  a  hearty 
dyspepsia,  thirty  pounds  a  year ;  and 
thirty  pounds  a  year  will  keep  one 
roan,  or  two  children  from  starving. 
It  seemed  a  pity  in  this  over-populated 
country  that  I  should  be  slowly  killing 
myself  with  what  would  save  two  other 
human  beings  alive." 

Austin  dropped  his  weed,  still  red, 
and  paused  a  little  ere  he  lit  another. 

"  And  your  strong  drinks  ?" 

"Once  in  my  life,  Fyfe,  1  knew 
what  it  was  to  want  water." 

«*  When  ?"  asked  Austin,  lazily, 
still  irresolutely  poising  his  unlit  Ua- 
yana. 

"Four  years  ago,  on  the  Atlantic, 
in  an  open  boat,  U>r  five  days." 

"  How  many  ?*' 

"  Six  men  and  one  woman,  all  dying 
of  thirst.  I  have  never  touched  any- 
thing  but  water  since." 

Tne  doctor  became  silent,  ^  Austin/ 
looked  at  him  with  a  certain  interest. 
The  second  dgar  still  remained  in  the 
case. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Hardy,  I  am  sure, 
since  you  have  put  yourself  under  my 
care,  you  will  allow  me  to  confiscate 
these  contraband  articles.  I  belong  to 
the  preventive  service,  you  know." 

"But,  Doctor,  how  ever  am  I  to 
drag  through  the  day  without  ?" 

"  Leave  that  to  me  and  mother  Na- 
ture, or,  as  our  friend  here  would 
poetically  say,  the  goddess  Undine. 
By-the-bye,  Fyfe,  what  is  this  I  see? 
MSS.  ?" 

"  Only  an  article  1  want  to  finish  in 
the  intervals  of  my  courting  this  said 
goddess  of  yours." 

"  Can't  be,  my  friend ;  she  will  not 
take  a  divided  heart.  In  her  name  I 
must  seize  all  this.  Best  to  bo  '  off 
^th  the  auld  love  before  you  are  on 
iilri'thenew.*" 
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*' If  Hardy  will  set  the  example. 
Coine^  old  fellow,  we  have  only  to 
fancy  ourselves  at  school  again,  with 
James  Corrie  instead  of  Birch  for  oar 
Tyrannus.     Let  *8  submit." 

*'I  know  it  will  be  the  death  of  me," 
groaned  Austin.  But  he  met  the 
doctor's  cheerful,  comical  smile,  and 
somehow  the  cigar-case  vanished,  like- 
wise my  MS.,  and  I  rather  think  the 
two  great  pockets  of  Corrie's  shoot- 
ing.jacket  entombed  both. 

Making  no  more  remarks  on  the 
subject,  he  continued  talking  about 
common  topics,  the  Eastern  war.  High, 
wood,  its  neighbourhood,  and  lastly, 
its  inmates. 

**What  odd  varieties  of  humanity 
must  come  under  your  hands.  How 
ever  do  you  manage  to  guide,  control, 
and  amalgamate  them  all  ?*' 

*'  By  two  simple  rules  —  the  law  of 
truth  and  the  law  of  kindness.  Sick 
people  are  not  unlike  children."  Here 
we  both  slightly  winced,  but  the  doc- 
tor took  no  notice.  *'  Have  we  not 
high  authority  for  trying  to  become 
'  as  little  children  V  That,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  principle  of  the  water-cure ; 
that  is  how  I  strive  to  carry  it  out." 

**You  certainly  succeed.  I  have 
rarely  beheld  more  cheerful  and  happy 
faces.  It  is  quit<i  a  treat  to  look 
round  at  meal  times.  We  have  seen 
all  the  patients,  I  think,  you  said  ?" 

**  Except  the  one  I  mentioned." 

"Who  was  that?" 

"MissEUiceKeir." 

**1  have  heard  about  her,"  said  Aus- 
tin,  languidly.  "Something  in  your 
line,  Fyfe;  the  high,  heroic  dodge. 
For  my  part,  I  don't  fancy  your  mid- 
dle-aged, strong-minded,  self-devoted 
females." 

"  Miss  Keir  would  be  as  much  sur- 
prised as  any  one  of  her  friends  to 
near  herself  put  under  that  category. 
Indeed,  you  quite  mistake,  Mr.  Har- 
dy," said  the  doctor,  quietly. 

"  What  is  she,  then  ?" 

"She  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  great 
sufferer." 

Something  extra  -  professional  and 
dignified  in  Corrie  suppressed  my  cou- 
sin. Besides,  he  was  too  kind-heart- 
ed to  make  game  of  any  "  great  suf- 
ferer." 

But  when  our  medico  was  gone,  I 
scrupled  not  to  question  about  the 
•*high,  heroic  dodge." 

"It  might  come  in  you  know.  Any 
scmp  of  an  idea  is  valuable  to  such 


addled  brains  as  mine.     I  might  put 
her  in  my  next  book." 

"  Do  you  put  people  in  your  books  ?" 
said  Austin,  with  an  open  mouth  of 
slight  alarm. 

"  Never,  my  good  fellow.  That  is, 
never  in  toto,  never  to  their  injury, 
and  never  while  I  think  they  would 
dislike  it.  I  only  make  studies  of 
"  bits,"  heads  and  feet,  noses  and 
eyes,  as  a  painter  would.  I  wouldn't 
"  show  up  "  anybody.  It  *s  mean. 
But,"  for  I  saw  I  was  talking  miles 
over  Austin's  head,  or  at  least  n is  ex- 
perience, "  what  of  Ellice  Keir  ?" 

**  She  is  an  American." 

"  Stop  1  a  Yankee  ?  Then  I  don't 
wish  to  hear  another  word." 

No,  it  was  useless  trying  to  get 
up  an  interest  in  anybody  or  anything. 
Chronic  ill  health  of  mind,  or  body,  or 
both,  is  not  cured  in  a  day. 

True,  the  charm  of  change  lasted 
for  some  eight -and-forty  hours  or  so, 
and  I  began  greatly  to  enjoy  the 
morning  bath,  the  moorland  walk  to 
meet  the  sun,  the  cheery  breakfast, 
where  food  tasted  pleasant,  and  one 
was  not  afraid  to  eat,  where  conversa- 
tion was  pleasant,  and  one  did  not 
tremble  to  use  one's  brains,  nor  to 
waste  in  mere  talk  the  thoughts  whicfa- 
were  one's  stock  in  trade,  valuable  as 
bullion  gold. 

But  as  the  day  crept  on  all  this 
brightness  faded,  and  Ufe  became  as 
dull  and  pale  as  it  was  everywhere  to 
me. 

And  still  in  solitary  walks,  amid  the 
soft  droppings  or  wild  whirlings  of  dead 
leaves,  and  the  rustle  of  the  dying 
fern,  in  the  still  deep  solitude  of  par- 
lour circles,  merry  and  loud,  I  found 
myself  moodily  ana  cynically  comment- 
ing,  with  the  preacher,  "  vanity,  va- 
nity, all  is  vanity."  And  out  of  the 
intolerable  weight,  the  leaden-folded 
cloak,  which  seemed  to  wrap  me 
round,  or  else  to  hang  like  a  pall  be- 
tween me  and  all  creation,  1  used 
sometimes,  at  twitter  of  a  bird,  or 
sound  of  moorland  wind,  or  hand- 
breadth  of  rosy,  winter  sunset  lighting 
up  the  dull  sky,  I  used  to  stretch  oat 
m;^  hands,  longing  to  sob  out  like  a 
child,  yet  able  only  to  sigh,  "  Ob,  for 
the  dreams  of  my  youth  I" 

For  Austin,  he  succeeded  better.  His 
soul  did  not  trouble  him  much,  or  the 
dreams  of  his  youth  either.  His  fine 
animal  nature  responded  to  this  iinoor- 
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rapt  animal  existence.  He  grew  ra- 
pidly better,  and  lived  apparently  a 
very  jolly  life>  though  at  intervals  still 
complaining  of  its  t^ing  so  "  slow." 

I  sat  by  the  dining-room  fire,  alone^ 
for  it  was  the  forenoon.  Let  me  draw 
the  picture  of  that  day. 

A  gloomy  day.  True  November, 
Damp  and  raw.  The  terrace  and  the 
lawn  strewed  with  dead  leaves.  More 
kept  falling,  fluttering  down  one  by 
one,  like  shot  birds.  The  only  bit  of 
warm  colour  the  eye  could  seize  on 
was  a  tall  cedar,  between  whose 
branches  shone  a  beech-tree  beyond, 
making  alternate  lines  of  dark-red  and 
dark-green.  Every  day  at  breakfast  I 
I2sed  to  look  at  it,  oflen  thinking, 
childish  fashion,  that  I  should  like  *to 
be  a  beech,  with  its  ever-moving  leaves, 
80  vocal  in  their  prime,  so  rich  in  hue, 
to  the  very  minute  that  they  fall. 

Maundering  thus,  I  went  ''moonins*' 
up  and  down  the  lone  room,  my  hands 
in  my  pockets,  thinking  how  lon^  it 
was  since  I  had  been  a  child — wonder- 
ing whether  in  the  next  form  of  ex- 
istence I  should  be  a  child  a^in. 

Hark  I  a  harmonium!  I  did  not 
know  there  was  one  in  the  house.  In 
the  next  room,  probably.  Somebody 
flaying  it  well,  too. 

^ow,  I  do  not  care  for  music  in 
general— .not  the  music  one  gets  ''in 
society."  It  is  too  flimsy  for  me.  The 
love-songs  sicken  me ;  the  sad,  plain- 
tive songs,  badly  sung,  are  atrocious ; 
well  sung,  they  tear  one's  heart ;  and 
at  thirty,  one  begins  to  And  that  a  very 
unnecessary  piece  of  laceration— 

**  What  If  lift,  that  we  ihould  moan- 
Why  make  fuch  ado?" 

In  heaven's  name,  troll  a  merry 
stave  and  have  done  with  it.  As  for 
piano-forte  playing,  I  had  rather  hear 
my  aunt*s  kitten  run  over  the  keys— ^t 
least,  almost  always. 

But  I  like  an  organ ;  and,  second 
best,  an  harmonium.  I  liked  this  one. 
Corrie  found  me  pacing  up  and  down, 
or  listening,  rapt  in  a  state  bordering 
on  sublimest  satisfaction. 

''  What  a  lovely  tone— calm,  liquid, 
grand,  dreamy,  too— Jike  the  dreams 
of  one's  youth,  with  all  the  passions 
and  pain  burnt  out  of  them.  How 
exquisitely  smooth  and  delicate  the 
touch ;  and  it  isn't  easy,  for  I  have 
tried — listen." 

"  Yes— she  plays  very  weU." 


"  Who  is  it  ?" 
"MissKeir," 

"  Miss  Keir  1  —  to  make  me  almost 
cry — "  yes  I  have  1  Even  Handel  I  She 
with  her  Yankee  fingers  and  Yankee 
soull" 

**My  good  friend,  you  mistake; 
even  if  Yankee  were  the  terrible  ad- 
jective you  make  it,  which  I  beg  re* 
spectfully  to  deny,  having  a  great  re* 
spect  for  brother  Jonathan.  But  Miss 
Keir  is  a  Canadian.  She  was  born  at 
Montreal.  Come,  I  will  introduce  you." 
We  entered — a  lady  rose  from  the 
instrument ;  a  very  little  lady,  almost 
elfishly  small ;  hands  and  feet  so  tiny, 
you  would  have  crushed  them  with  a 
touch.  Dressed  in  black,  of  some  soft 
material  that  did  not  rustle,  but  caused 
her  to  move  soflly  and  wind-like,  with- 
out a  sound.  Not  unlike  that  woman 
(oh,  Charlotte  Bronte,  none  of  us  will 
make  such  another  in  this  generation !} 
— Jane  Eyre;  except  that  there  was 
nothinff  in  the  least  impish  or  espiegle 
about  ner.  She  was  neither  young 
nor  handsome  in  the  least ;  but — and 
that  '*  but "  contradicts  both  assertions 
—she  had  very  dark  Canadian  eyes. 

I  say  Canadian,  because  I  have  only 
seen  them  in  Canadians  by  birth  or 
descent.  They  are  neither  eastern  nor 
southern,  neither  flery  nor  voluptuous ; 
but  large,  soft,  calm,  swimming  and 
trembhn^  in  a  tender  passionateness, 
or  breaking  at  times  into  a  flash  of  the 
wild  Indian  blood  — worth  all  your 
pale,  placid,  strong  English  eyes  I 

**  Mr.  Fyfe — Miss  I^ir.  He  is  a 
very  old  friend  of  mine." 

Miss  Kier  offered  her  hand—  Scot- 
tish fashion  — her  little  pale  hand, 
soft  as  a  bit  of  snow,  only  it  was  so 
warm. 

Now,  that  is  another  of  my  crotchets 
—the  feel  of  a  hand.  Some,  it  is  mar- 
tyrdom to  me  to  touch.  I  hate  your 
fishy,  your  skinny,  your  dumpling, 
your  flabby  handis  —  a  hand  that  is 
afraid — a  hand  that  clutches.  I  like 
a  woman  who  comes  and  lays  her 
soil,  pure  palm  in  mine,  knowing  I 
am  a  man  and  a  gentleman,  that  I 
prize  the  little  passing  angel,  and  will 
entertain  it  honourably  and  well. 

This  was  how  Miss  Kier  shook  hands 
with  me.  She  said  something ;  but  it 
was  in  a  whisper. 

<'  I  ought  to  have  told  you,  Fyrfe, 
she  has  long  lost  her  speaking  voice ; 
but  we  can  hear  her  sufficiently.  So 
will  you,*' 
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"  Oh  yea." 

And  her  manner  and  looks  were  so 
expressive^  so  spirituelle ;  nay,  rather 
let  Die  use  the  Knglisli  word  spiritual ; 
for  that  more  truly  indicates  the  way 
in  which  her  soul  scorned  to  be  shining 
through  and  glorifying  her  little  frail 
body— that  she  heeded  language  less 
than  most  women. 

We  had  all  three  a  very  long  con- 
versation. VVe  dashed  at  once  in  me- 
dins  res  —  tried  our  several  hands  at 
solving  some  of  the  great  world-ques- 
tions of  our  day — some  of  the  greatest 
problems  of  the  universe.  A\  e  crew 
earnest,  excited,  crazv — that  is,  i  did 
— then  calm.  She  calmed  me.  What 
she  said,  I  know  not.  I  cannot  tell  if 
she  explained  anything,  because  the 
most  terrible  of  our  spiritual,  like  our 
physical  mysteries,  are  utterly  incapa- 
ule  of  explanation ;  but  she  cahued 
me  down — like  as  a  man  in  great  men- 
tal anguish  is  quieted  by  being  sud- 
denly brought  out  into  the  open  day- 
light, the  summer  air. 

I  have  a  perfect  faith  in  instiDctive 
attraction  and  repulsion.  I  believe 
there  are  people  —  I  am  one  —  who 
know  at  first  meeting  whom  they  will 
love  and  whom  they  will  hate  —  who 
will  do  them  harm,  and  who  good.  I 
believe  this  sensation  is  placed  in  them 
for  warning  and  guidance.  I  myself 
have  never  run  counter  to  it,  except 
to  my  af^er  peril. 

It  was  bLndly  obeying  this  attrac- 
tion,  when,  on  leaving,  I  requested 
permission  sometimes  to  join  the  Cor- 
ries ;  Miss  Jessie  and  the  ohl  lady  had 
entered  now,  in  Miss  Kier's  apartment. 

She  looked  at  the  Doctor ;  he  an- 
swered, smiling— "You  are  so  much 
better  now,  that  both  my  father  and  I 
may  allow  you  a  little  society  —  espe- 
cially that  of  so  celebrated  a  literary 
character  as  my  friend  Mr.  Fyfe." 

Literature  1— faugh  1  I  had  forgot- 
ten the  very  word. 

<<Why  did  you  tell  her  I  was  an 
author?"  I  said,  as  we  turned  out  of 
doors;  Corrie  remorselessly  exacting 
the  walk  before  the  noon-day  bath. 
^<  Why  could  you  not  let  me  stand  for 
once  upon  my  own  footing;  let  her 
judge  mo  not  by  what  I  do,  but  what 
I  am.  Yet" — and  a  bitter  conviction 
of  what  a  contemptible  si>ecimen  of 
manhood  I  had  sunk  to,  forced  itself 
upon  my  mind — <<Yet«  a  hard  judg- 
ment Uiat  might  have  been." 

**  Not  from  her.    But  why  should  I 


have  kept  incog,  your  best  self— your 
books — she  has  read  them  all." 

<<  Has  she?  I  am  worry.  No—- 
glad.  For  ader  all,  with  all  mv  shamSf 
she  will  find  the  real  Alexander  Fyfe 
by  snatches  there.  But  enough  of 
myself.     I  want  to  talk  about  her.'' 

**  You  seem  greatly  pleased  with  her. 
Yet  few  take  to  her  at  once*  she  is 
so  very  quiet." 

'*  But  ner  quietness  gives  one  a  sense 
of  rest,  and  ner  sofl  way  of  moving 
throws  a  harmony  over  the  room.  She 
is  not  unlike  the  instrument  she  playa. 
You  cannot  fancy  her  attuned  to  the 
drawine-room  ditties  and  ball-room 
igs  or  life — you  cannot  conceive  of 
er  either  beautiful  or  younc." 

The  Doctor  silently  smiled. 

*'But  there  is  in  her  that  which 
transcends  both  youth  and  beauty-~a 
cheerful  sacredness-.a  wholesome  calm. 
She  seems  to  do  me  good.  I  should 
liko  to  know  more  of  her.'* 

**  That  is  very  easy,  if  her  health 
keeps  improving." 

**  Has  she  been  long  an  invalid  ?" 

*'  Four  years. " 

"  How  did  you  meet  her?*' 

**  Literally,  at  the  gates  of  death. 
In  the  boat  I  told  you  of,  after  our 
ship  went  down         " 

**  Was  she  that  one  woman  ?" 

**  She  was.  She  had  a  brother  and  sis- 
ter with  her,  bringing  them  to  Europe* 
I  got  them  into  the  boat  safe.  For  six 
days  she  was  the  strength  of  us  all.  Then 
the  little  sister  died  on  her  lap.  The 
brother  survived." 

James  Corrie  cleared  his  throat ;  we 
walked  on  a  few  yards — 

<<  Such  a  little,  quiet  creature— who 
would  have  believed  it  of  her  ?" 

**  Nobody  does*  and  nobody  need ; 
and  she  has  been  quite  as  heroic— if 
you  will  use  the  word  —  in  her  illness 
since,  as  at  the  time  of  the  ship- 
wreck." 

'<  How  is  she  aiTectcd  ?" 

''With  almost  constant  neuralsio 
and  rheumatic  pains,  together  with  Uie 
total  loss  of  voice.  Her  brother  says 
it  was  very  beautiful  once ;  she  was  to 
have  been  a  teacher  of  singing." 

"And  the  brother?" 

''He  is  walking  the  hospitals  in 
Edinburgh.  She  struggled  on  with  him 
for  six  months,  till  she  fell  ill— fortu- 
nately in  my  mother's  house.  She  has 
never  quite  recovered." 

"Do  you  think  she  ever  will  re- 
cover ?•• 
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"  Certainly.  That  b-if  it  be  the 
will  of  Grod.  Now,  Fyfe,  your  hour 
18  come  —  to  the  '  dripping-sheet' — 
away  I" 

I  left  him ;  and  he  walked  rapidly 
up  the  hilL 

"  Small  — .  plain  —  and  not  young ! 
Very  attractive  description,  truly. 
Why,  the  patients  here  seem  all  middle, 
aged  — live  any  how.  What  with 
huths  and  walks  to  cut  up  the  day,  and 
your  friend  Corrie  to  look  after  one, 
what  with  his  awfully  honest,  righteous 
eyes,  one  can*t  get  the  least  bit  of 
harmless  amusement." 

*<  Except  with  Miss  Jessie.  You 
flirt  enough  with  her." 

^'  Put  that  verb  in  the  passive  voice 
—do,  my  good  fellow.  I  merely  re- 
spond. What  a  wild  devil  it  is— -just 
iDce  pepper  and  mustard — French  mus- 
tard. It's  the  only  bit  of  spice  left 
in  your  terribly  wholesome  hydro- 
pathic diet.  I  might  amuse  myself 
really  with  it,  if  it  were  only  young." 

''  Le  besoin  de  s*  amuser,  seems  the 
only  possible  element  in  your  afiairs  of 
this  sort." 

"Exactly  so." 

And  he  sauntered  back  into  the 
drawing-room,  where,  our  aquatic  du- 
ties all  done,  there  was  usually  a  most 
merry  circle  till  bed  time,  into  which 
circle  my  friend  Hardy  had  dropped 
like  a  god-send,  and  even  by  his  third 
night  made  himself  acceptable  to 
everybody  there,  and  especially  to  Miss 
Jessie  Corrie. 

Yet  I  had  no  qualms  on  her  account ; 
if,  indeed,  I  could  have  felt  enough  in- 
terest in  life  to  suffer  qualms  about 
anytUng.  The  lady  was — like  Isopel,  in 
Borrow's  **  Lavengro"  (you  see,  imlike 
many  authors,  I  do  read  other  books 
besides  my  own)— .^'  large  and  fierce, 
and  able  to  take  her  own  part."  I  did 
not  think  she  had  a  heart ;  anyhow,  it 
did  not  matter  it*s  being  broken — most 
people's  are;  else  where  would  all  the 
poems  and  novels  come  from  ? 

**  As  you  will,  my  good  friends," 
thought  I,  watching  them  lounging, 
flirting,  and  laughing.  '<  It's  a  case 
of  diainond  cut  diamond.  Skim  away 
over  life's  shallows  in  your  painted  jolly, 
boats.  You'll  swamp  no  one  — not 
even  each  other ;  or,  if  you  did,  it's  no 
business  of  mine." 

But  just  at  that  minute  I  paused — I 
.cau^t  a  tone  of  theharmomun  down 
*8tairs. 


"  Now,"  thinks  I  to  myself,  *'  I  won- 
der what  those  eyes  down  below  would 
say  if  they  were  looking  on  instead  of 
mme.  W  ould  they  have  my  cynicism 
— my  contemptuous  laissez-aUer  f  But 
*  Physician  heal  thyself.'  How  can  X 
be  bothered  to  pull  the  mote  out  of 
another's  eye,  when  I  am  still  blinded 
by  the  beam  in  my  own.  Blinder 
than  ever — or  else  coming  into  the 
light  makes  me  feel  it  more — since 
morning." 

Our  fourth  day  at  Hi^hwood — and 
Sunday;  Austin  escorted  a  carriage- 
full  of  ladies  to  church — he  thought  it 
more  **  respectable."    For  me. 

Oh,  thou  one  Father  of  the  universe 
—one  infinite  and  unapproachably 
Wisdom  ..  one  all-satbf)ring  and  all- 
perfect  Love — when  wilt  Thou  visit 
me  ?-^when  wilt  Thou  enlighten  me  ? 
when  wilt  Thou  comfort  me  ?  I  stand 
under  the  pine- wood  on  the  hill-top, 
where  the  air  is  so  rare,  and  the  wind 
so  wild — it  seems  nearer  to  Thee.  I 
long  to  die  and  learn  thy  mysteries-^ 
to  die  and  be  filled  with  Thy  love.  My 
soul  cries  out  unto  Thee  with  an  ex- 
ceeding great  and  bitter  cry — which  is 
oflen  the  only  evidence  it  has  of  its 
own  existence.  I  do  not  believe  in 
myself  at  all  —  my  worthless,  aimlessi, 
broken-spirited,  miserable  self;  but  I 
believe  in  thee. 

<<The  fool  has  said  in  his  hearty 
There  is  no  Grod."  But  only  the 
fool;  or,  perhaps,  he  who  pays  a 
guinea  toll  to  heaven  on  a  silver  cha- 
rity.plate,  or  keeps  a  bishop  to  pray  for 
him.  I  prefer  the  hill-top,  and  Parson 
Breeze. 

But  coming  down  the  hill,  I  met 
Corrie,  and  went  in  with  him  to  speak 
to  Miss  Keir.  He  told  her  what  I 
had  been  saying. 

She  pointed  to  a  line  she  had  been 
setting  as  a  copy  for  the  lodge-keeperls 
lame  daughter,  whom  she  usually 
taught  to  write  of  a  Sunday : — 

"  In  every  place,  he  that  toveth  Ood, 
and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accept* 
ed  of  Him." 

That  was  the  best  sermon  afler  all. 
That  was  what  the  preacher  on  the 
mount  would  have  said  to  us,  EUice 
Eeirl 

"Water-cure!  I  think.  Doctor, 
vour  system  is  directed  not  only  tQ  the 
body,  out  the  sooL  Mine  feels  cl^uer 
than  of  yore." 
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"  Does  it  ?" 

We  were  pacing  the  terrace  walk  — 
Miss  Keir  and  Miss  Jessie  watching 
us  from  the  window.  It  had  become 
a  matter  of  custom  that  I  should  al- 
ways  spend  a  morning  hour  or  two  in 
her  room.  They  were  the  best  hours 
of  the  day. 

''  What  a  calm,  clear  mind — pari- 
fied  by  sufiering,  full  of  inward  raith. 
How  she  looks  through  all  shams 
right  down  into  truth  —  God's  truth. 
Like  —  if  it  were  not  as  hackneyed  as 
Piccadilly  in  May  —  like  a  steady-eyed 
astronomer  looking  down  into  a  well. 
We  see  only  the  glaring  noon  looking 
witiiont^  or  the  bkck  encrusted  sides : 
she  sees  the  stars  at  the  bottom.  She 
knows  where  to  look  for  them,  be- 
cause  she  believes  they  are  there" 

**  You  are  quite  poetical." 

"  I  feel  so  at  times  —  here.  I  think 
I  could  write  my  book,  if  you  would 
let  me." 

The  Doctor  shook  his  head. 

*'And  sometimes  I  could  almost 
fancy  that  Alexander  Fyfe's  boy- heart 
was  only  buried^  with  Sir  William's^ 
tinder  that  sun-dial,  and  that  a  trifle 
of  digging  would  bring  it  to  the  sur- 
face a^in— slightly  decayed,  perhaps, 
but  a  human  heart  still." 

**  Are  you  thinking  of  marrj'ing  ?" 
said  the  Doctor,  very  gravely. 

*'  No ;  nor  of  loving,  in  that  sense. 
It  isn't  in  me.  But  simply  of  resusci- 
tating from  fast  corruption  that  afore- 
said portion  of  human  anatomy,  which 
we  authors  trade  in  so  much  Uiat  we 
leave  no  material  for  home  use." 

''Do  speak  plainly;  I  am  but  a 
plain  man." 

"For  the  which  thank  heaven  1 
Merely,  Gorrie,  that  we  authors  are 
liable,  above  most  people,  to  the  dan- 
ger that,  while  preaching  to  others, 
ourselves  should  become  castaways. 
We  teach  ourselves  that  to  paint  high 
virtue  is  to  exemplify  it.  We  like  to 
act  leader  and  chorus,  instead  of  prin- 
cipals  —  to  talk  rather  than  to  work. 
In  brief,  we  write  when  we  ought  to 
Uvc." 

"  Possibly.  But  what  are  you  driv- 
ing at  ?" 

"This.  Hero  have  I  been  crying 
tip  the  ideal  these  thirteen  years; 
scribbled  folios  on  moral  power,  hero- 
ism, self-denial,  and  that  sort  of 
thing." 

'*  xou  have,  indeed;  your  writings 
are  beautifuL" 


**lAj  writings  I  And  what  am  I? 
A  self.engro^ed,  sickly,  miserable, 
hypochondriacal  fool." 

"  My  dear  fellow  I" 

"  It  is  true  I  And  that  woman, 
Ellice  Keir,  who  never  wrote  a  line  in 
all  her  days,  she  lives  a  poem.  Sacfa 
a  one  as  in  all  my  days  I  will  never  be 
able  to  write." 

"  I  will  tell  her  what  you  say,"  aa> 
swered  the  Doctor,  smiling.  «*  Gome 
along." 

He  did  so,  almost  word  for  word. 
She  looked  in  his  &ce,  and  blushed  up 
to  the  eyes —a  vivid,  tremulous,  happy 
blush. 

"  Mr.  Fyfe  is  quite  mistaken,  yon 
know." 

"I  know  he  is  mistaken  in  one 
thing :  that  we  need  only  judse  our- 
selves, as  we  trust  we  shaol  be  ludged, 
according  to  our  gifts.  It  is  iolly  for 
a  rose-bush  to  despise  itself  because  it 
is  not  an  oak." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  with  her  kind  eyes 
lighting  on  me;  '*it  should  rather 
abide  in  peace,  and  grow  to  the  utmost 
perfection  its  own  roses.  They  axe 
very  dear  and  sweet." 

She  held  out  her  hand.  It  was 
better  to  me  than  a  laurel  crown. 


Henceforward  I  be^an  truly  to  Uoe: 
the  first  time  I  had  lived  for  jreart. 
Up  ere  daylight,  instead  of  that  stu- 
por of  body  and  soul  which  used  to 
last  till  near  mid-day.  The  baths-, 
out  of  which  one  comes  pure  as  a  child 
and  strong  as  a  Hercules.  Thewalkk- 
claspins  nature  like  a  mistress ;  natnTQ, 
always  lovely  and  beloved  to  me,  even 
when  she  pelted  me  wiUi  rain-stormy 
frowned  at  me  through  leaden  ddea^ 
soaked  me  with  her  soft,  perpetual 
tears. 

I  will  not  say  what  it  was  to  be, 
every  day,  and  many  hours  in  the 
day,  under  the  heavenly  darkness  of 
light — if  I  may  coin  the  paradox— of 
the  eyes  of  Ellice  Keir. 

She  never  grew,  in  mine,  any  yoon^ 
er  or  any  handsomer;  in  trnthTA 
hardly  thought  of  her  physiod  self  at 
all.  It  was  a  pure,  abstract  recogni- 
tion of  my  ideal  of  moral  beauty— 
more  perfect  than  in  any  woman  I 
have  ever  known. 

Pardon,  pardon;  a  dream  of  mj 
youth  1  Thine  eyes  are  closed  ■■  cloied  I 

''  Well,  if  yon  ask  me  for  mr  opU 
nion  (I  don't  think  one  man  Ina  % 
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right  to  give  it  to  another —>  bardlv 
even  one  friend  to  another  friend, 
without) — I  certainly  feel  you  are  not 
acting  like  that  most  sensible,  up- 
ri^ty  gentlemanly  youth  I  knew  ten 
years  ago — Austin  Hardy." 

**  Pshaw  I  don't  bring  up  ten  years 
ago.  Our  virtues  wear  out  like  our 
cfothes;  we  can*t  go  shabby.  Best 
get  another  suit." 

**  But  let  it  be,  at  least,  as  decent 
as  the  former.'* 

''If  it  can,  t.  e.  if  there's  any  cash 
to  get  it  with.  But  let's  talk  plain 
English.  What  have  you  to  say  ?  Do 
you  think  I  shall  ^et  into  a  scrape  ?*' 

''  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Miss  Jessie  is  a 
wise  one,  and  a  sharp  one,  too.  She 
isn't  the  least  likely  to  break  her 
heart  for  you.  She  only  coquettes  a 
little." 

''Mighty  little.  Your  friend  the 
Doctor  Keeps  such  a  steady  look  out, 
one  would  think  he  wanted  her  for 
himself.  The  old  people ;  I  suppose 
it's  their  duty  to  watch  olack  sheep  for 
Uie  credit  of  the  establishment.  Never 
was  there  a  fellow  who  had  so  few  op< 
portunities  of  love-making,  even  if  no 
chose.  But  he  doesn't  choose.  He 
only  wants  to  amuse  himself." 

"That  is  — he  finds  himself  in  a 
world  where  people  live,  work,  strug- 
ele;  and  all  he  can  do  is  to  amuse 
himself  1  Tired  of  all  his  other  shams, 
he  puts  on  the  largest  sham  of  all — 
the  highest,  strongest  feeling  a  human 
being  can  have— just  to  amuse  him- 
self." 

"You're  civil,  Alexander." 

«'  I'm  honest." 

"  Don't  fly  in  a  passion ;  you  know 
I  always  listen  to  you.  Why  did  you 
not  give  me  this  sermon  a  week  ago?" 

"Why,  indeed  I" 

'*  There's  something  changed  about 
you,  my  boy.  You  don't  talk  such 
rigmarole  as  you  used  to  do,  nor  in 
such  a  savage  tone.  Also,  you  look 
quieter — not  so  nervous,  lou  will 
£row  into  a  *'  show  case,"  as  our  friend 
Corrie  would  say.  It  is  really  the 
water-cure.** 

"Probably.  But  never  mind  me. 
I'm  talking  about  you,  and  Miss  Jessie 
likewise.  Mark  me,  Austin,  that 
young  woman 


"Hold  there.  Middle-aged — twen- 
tv-scven,  at  least ;  else  I  might  have 
t nought  seriously  of  her — for  a  quar- 
ter  of  an  hour.  She  is  a  good  figure, 
large  and  lady-like— very  decent  re- 


quisites for  Mrs.  Hardy.  More  I 
can't  expect.  Well,  what  about  that 
young  woman  ?*' 

"  Merely,  that  she  never  had  any 
heart  at  aU ;  or,  if  she  had,  she  has 
worn  it  on  her  sleeve,  till  the  daws 
have  pecked  it  away." 

"Just  like  mine." 

"  I  wonder  you'll  even  condescend 
to  play  at  folly  —  still  worse,  at  mock 
sentiment,  with  her.  She  who  is  all 
false,  from  top  to  toe,  without  and 
within." 

"  Heigho  I    So  am  I." 

"You're  not,  Austin  Hardy.  You 
think  it  fine  to  sham  vice ;  you're  too 
lazy  to  struggle  through  to  virtue; 
but  you're  an  honest  fellow  at  heart." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Alick,"  in  a 
gruff  voice.  "  Here  comes  the  lovely 
jroung  Jessie.  Welcome  1  She  is  just 
in  time  to  spread  her  petals  to  the 
sunrise,  my  faur  Flower  of  Dumblane." 

For — and  let  me  premise  that  this 
is  a  most  original  scene  for  a  tryste, 
and  auite  peculiar  to  a  hydropathic 
establishment— .  I  ought  to  have  said 
that  we  were  taking  our  morning 
walk,  all  things  being  yet  dusky  in 
the  cloudy  winter  dawn.  Though  in 
the  east,  and  up  even  to  the  zenith, 
the  sky  was  catcning  a  faint  rosy  tinge ; 
and  between  the  two  pine-woods  one 
vivid  sulphur. coloured  cloud  showed 
that  somewhere,  far  below  the  visible 
horizon,  the  sun  was  beginning  to 
shine. 

I  maintain,  from  personal  experi- 
ence at  Highwood,  that  sunrise  in 
general  is  what  a  schoolboy  would  call 
"  a  great  humbug"  —  "  a  dead  take- 
in."  Sunset  is  twice  as  fine.  But 
still  it  has  a  peculiarity  of  its  own, 
especially  on  a  winter  morning.  The 
worthy  old  sun  seems  to  climb  up  so 
doggedly  pertinacious,  so  patiently 
strong,  though  shorn  of  his  beams  .— 
struggling  through  that  mist  and  damp 
to  smde  upon  a  poor  earth,  who  is  so 
weary,  ragged,  and  wan,  she  hardly 
dares  to  see  him.  But  steadily  he 
rises  —  like  a  high,  honest  purpose 
dawnins  in  the  hopeless  winter  of  a 
man's  days,  when  time  is  short  and 
weather  bleak;  yet  steadily  it  rises, 
and  comes  at  last  to  day-break— day- 
light—  ay,  unto  perfect  noon-day. 

I  began  to  think  sometimes  on  this 
wise  —  as  if  even  though  it  was  but 
yesterday  that  I  had  sat  and  watched 
my  sun  go  down  —  steadily,  stoically, 
with  open  eyes  that  never  blendied  or 
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moistoned;  yet  every  morning  at  this 
hour,  it  seemed  as  if  he  might  rise 
to-morrow. 
And  Austin? 

"  Bless  my  life  I  I  havn*t  the  least 
wish  in  all  the  world.  Is  that  your 
wonderful  Miss  Keir?  What  a  very 
plain  woman." 

It  was  her  Grst  appearance  in  the 
evening  circle^  and  I  had  oflered  Hardy 
to  introduce  him.  Of  course,  receiv- 
ing this  reply,  I  immediately  turned, 
and  Icfl  him  to  his  own  devices. 

A  "  plain  woman,"  was  she  ?  Per- 
haps. I  could  not  tell ;  I  had  scarcely 
thought  about  it.  If  I  did  now,  it 
was  only  vaguely— thinking  of  an  ob- 
servation  once  made  on  a  friend  of 
mine.  Its  object  told  it  me  herself, 
with  a  simple,  grateful  pleasure,  even 
to  tears :  **  One  never  knows  whether 
she  is  pretty  or  not;  one  only  feels 
one  loves  her." 

And  I  loved  Ellice  Keir,  in  that 
sort  of  harmless  way,  with  a  tender 
friendship  which,  when  both  are  well 
advanced  in  life,  so  as  to  make  it  safe 
and  fVee,  it  does  a  man  good  to  be- 
stow, and  is  sweet  for  a  woman  to 
receive.  So  I  reasoned.  Oh  I  fool, 
fool,  fooll 

She  sat  in  the  fireside  arm-chair,  the 
same  little  black- stoled  figure,  the 
sound  of  whose  voice  was  never  heard, 
yet  whose  muto  smile  created  around 
ner  a  circle  of  brightness,  "  like  the 
moderateur  lamp,"  asCorric  said  in  his 
quaint  way.  All  "  looked  to  her  and 
were  lightened."  She  appeared  to 
draw  from  the  various  calyx  of  every 
human  heart  some  perfume  •—  usually 
the  best  perfume  it  nad. 

Gradually  nearly  all  the  party  ga- 
thered around  her ;  and  a  few  stnig- 
flcrs  only  were  Icfl  apart,  including 
lardy  and  Miss  Corrie.  At  last  I 
heard  him  behind  me. 

"How  glad  every  body  seems  to 
have  Miss  Keir  back  here  again." 

**  That  is  not  wonderful." 

**  There  is  a  general  seceding  to 
her.  I  suppose  I  must  e*en  follow  the 
herd.  Come,  you  may  introduce  me, 
if  you  like." 

*<  By  no  means.  How  could  you  be 
expected  to  do  the  civil  to  such  <a 
very  plain  woman'  ?" 

"  'Pon  my  life,  and  so  she  is.  But 
there's  something  odd  about  her.  Those 

eyes I  felt  them  at  the  fiurthest  comer 

of  the  room.    They  seem  to  be  find- 


ing one  oat.    Gonfess^-haTe  yoa  been 
teUing  her  any  of  my  rtisdeeds?" 

"  Austin  Hardy  l" 

"Well,  it  would  not  be  like  yon. 
Now  for  it;  lead  the  victim  to  the 
horns  of  the  altar.    I'm  prepared.** 

But  Miss  Keir  was  already  retuingi 
A  mere  introduction  passed  -« no 
more. 

"  Ah  1"  said  Austin,  drawing  a  deep 
breath,  and  giving  me  a  slimt  wink, 
as  Miss  Jessie  came  on  in  full  sail  up 
to  the  chair  where  he  was  lounging^ 
"  No  matter ;  I  shall  go  back  to  my 
old  ways.  It's  easier,  now  that  woman 
is  out  of  the  room." 

Hardy  held  out  for  one  evening-* 
two — the  beginning  of  the  third ;  said 
she  was  clever,  and  he  hated  diBver 
women;  quiet,  and  he  liked  to  be 
amused.  Afterwards,  I  saw  him  lii- 
toning,  with  polite,  abstracted  8mile»to 
the  large  dose  of  "  amusement  *'  Miss 
Jessie  always  furnished  i  but  his  eyes 
were  rivetted  on  the  fire-side  drdfl^ 
now  a  brighter  circle  than  ever,  rince 
Miss  Keir  was  its  centre.  No,  not  its 
centre;  for  her  attraction  in  society 
was  more  of  the  passive  kind.  She  dm 
not  shine  herself,  but  she  created  a 
fresh,  clear  atmosphere,  in  which  evei7 
one  else  shone  brighter  than  before. 
Finally,  Hardy  was  discovered  leaning 
behind  the  velvet  arm-chair,  attentive 
to  the  discussion.  It  was  something 
about  Northumberland  mines,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  miners. 

"  Miss  Keir  is  speaking  to  yon,"  Mr, 
Hardy. 

It  was  rcallv  droll  to  see  him  bend 
forward  with  that  eager,  pleased  faoe^ 
to  "  such  a  very  plain  woman.** 

"  Yes,  my  propertv  does  lie  among 
the  mining  country,  but  I  never  trou- 
bled my  head  much  about  it.  I  have 
had  no  time." 

She  apparently  repeated  his  latter 
words  with  a  gentle  smile. 

"  That  is,  I  fear  I  have  never  had 
energy  enough  to  make  time.  I  am 
a  very  lazy  fellow,  as  Fyfe  woold  tell 
you. " 

She  smiled  again,  and  said  tomeL 
thing  more.     He  brightened  np. 

"  Av,  my  cousin  always  has  a  good 
word  for  me  ;  but,  indeed,  I  am  not  (It 
for  anvthing  of  the  sort.  I  conldttt 
take  the  trouble.  My  property,  even 
such  as  it  is,  is  the  greatest  burden  of 
my  life. 

Here  Jessie  Corrie  tittered  out  ■omo 
very  commonplace  remark,  to  which  he 
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relied  with  one  of  his  asaal  fulsome 
speeches  io  women ;  but  still  kept  talk- 
ing to  Miss  Keir-* 

"Duties  of  property  I  Dreadful 
word,  *  duty  1  *  Quite  out  of  my  line. 
Besides,  it's  too  late  now.  With  my 
Ill-health " 

Here  he  seemed  conscious  of  aii 
amused  look  resting  on  his  brawny 
figure  and  ruddy  face— - 

•*  Well,  I  fear  you  and  the  Doctor 
must  find  out  a  better  man  for  the 
carrying  out  of  your  philanthropio 
plans.  I  have  been  too  long  given  up 
to  the  'dolcefar  nierUe.*  ** 

Yet  he  lingered  and  listened,  gradu- 
ally with  some  real  interest  gleaming 
throujgh  his  elegant  languor ;  now  and 
then  n)ining  in  the  conversation  with  a 
Word  or  two  of  the  capital  good  sense 
he  could  fumii^  at  will,  tliough  he  was 
not  cursed  to  any  heavy  degree  with 
that^  commodity  callea  ''brains." 
Parting,  Miss  Keir  shook  hands  with 
him,  with  a  friendly  word  or  two. 

f  Bv  Jove,  Fyfe,  that  isn't  a  bad 
sort  of  woman,  just  for  a  change.  I'm 
tather  sick  of  beauties.  One  is  obliged 
to  think  before  one  speaks  to  her,  just 
as  if  she  were  a  man." 

I  smiled. 

**  Her  sex  is  indebted  to  you." 

"  Pshaw  I  she  is  not  a  bit  like  a  wo- 
man.** 

"Altogether  like  a  woman,"  I  think. 

*•  Well,  have  your  own  way." 

He  stood  meditatmg,  a  rare  fact  for 
Austin  Hardy. 

"There  was  some  sense  in  those 
schemes  of  hers.  When  I  was  twenty- 
one  I  used  to  have  grand  notions 
about  improving  my  estates,  and  living 
king  of  the  country-side,  after  the 
good  old  fashion.  But  all  vanished  in 
smoke.     It's  too  late  now. " 

"  No  good  thing  is  ever  too  late. 
Did  you  not  hear  her  saying  so  ?  She 
thinks  you  might  carry  out  ever  so 
many  of  the  Doctor's  sanitary  and 
educational  schemes.  She  told  me 
she  wished  you  would." 

**Did  she?  But  I  have  not  the 
power,  and  it  isn't  worth  while.  I^t 
the  world  jog  on  as  it  likes,  it  will  last 
my  time.  However,  perhaps  I  may 
just  hear  what  she  says  on  tne  subject 
to-morrow." 

I  smiled  to  myself,  and  was  sa- 
tisfied. 

**  By-the-bye,  Alick,  I  altogether 
forgot  to  bid  good-night  to  Jessie  Cor- 
rie." 


Substitution,  that  is  the  tme  theory 
of  amendment.  E^ock  a  rotten  subL 
stance  out  by  driving  a  sound  wedge 
in. 

So  thought  I,  when  two  days  afler  I 
saw  Austin  making  himself  busy— .at 
least  as  busy  as  a  man  can  well  be  who 
is  going  through  the  water-treatment 
— m  this  new  interest,  which  perhaps 
was  the  only  real  interest  he  was  ca» 
pable  of.  It  roused  his  best  self — that 
for  which  nature  intended  him.— the 
active,  upright,  benevolent  country 
gentleman, 

ZZ^Q  took  to  plans,  drawings,  blue- 
books,  works  on  political  economy, 
and  spent  half  the  morning  in  that 
little  parlour  I  so  loved,  with  Dr. 
James  Corrie  and  Miss  Keir. 

The  former  said  to  me,  watching 
him — 

"  Here's  a  change  in  our  friend  Mr. 
Hardy.  I  fancy  he,  too,  is  participat- 
ing  in  the  spiritual  water-cure." 

**  It  appears  so." 

Nor  did  I  grudge  him  that  heal- 
ing. 

It  was  a  November  day — November, 
yet  so  mild,  so  sunshiny,  so  heavenly 
calm,  that  but  for  the  thinned  trees, 
the  brown  heather,  the  withered  fern, 
you  would  have  thought  it  spring. 

Her  pony's  feet  were  up  to  the  fet- 
lock in  dead  beecb^leaves,  making  a 
soft  rustle  as  we  climbed  the  hill.  We 
—that  is.  Miss  Corrie,  Hardy,  Dr. 
James,  and  I.  The  old  Dr.  Corrie 
and  his  wife  were  a  good  way  behind. 
They,  too,  had  made  a  point  of  join- 
ing the  triumphant  procession  which 
celebrated  Miss  Keir's  return  to  the 
outer  world ;  for  everybody  loved  her 
— everybody  I 

She  seemed  to  know  and  feel  it — to 
sun  herself  in  it  almost  as  a  child  does. 
For,  though  thirty  years  old,  there  was 
still  in  her  a  great  deal  of  the  child. 
Trouble  had  passed  over  her,  ripening, 
not  blasting,  and  left  her  in  the  St. 
Martin's  summer  of  her  days,  a  season 
almost  as  beautiful  as  spring.  In  that 
golden  brightness,  one  of  us  at  least 
lived,  morning,  noon,  and  eve,  and 
half  believed  it  was  the  return  of 
May. 

"  This  day  seems  made  on  purpose 
for  you.  Miss  Keir,"  said  Austin,  as  he 
straggled  up  the  hill,  assisting  Miss 
Jessie  kindly  and  courteously  (perhaps 
more  kindly  and  courteously  than  ever 
since  his  manner  had  gradually  sunk  to 
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that  and  nothing  more.)  The  lady 
looked  cross,  and  complained  of  damp 
leaves.  In  her  was  nothing  of  the  St. 
Martin's  summer,  but  an  affectation  of 
girlishness,  a  frantic  clinging  to  a  lost 
youth,  which  is  at  once  the  saddest  and 
most  hateful  thing  I  know. 

<<  Eight  hours  since,  when  Hardy  and 
I  took  our  morning  walk,  this  moor 
was  all  white  with  hoar-frost.  Are 
you  quite  sure  you  are  not  cold.  Miss 
Keir  ?" 

**  Let  me  run  and  get  her  my  fur 
cape,  Alick.  Will  you  help  Miss 
Corrie  for  a  minute  or  two  V* 

**  Mr.  Hardy  is  certainly  better ;  he 
has  learnt  to  run  like  any  school-boy," 
said  the  Doctor,  with  an  amused  satis- 
faction. 

''And  to  fetch  and  carry  like  any 
spaniel,'*  observed  Miss  Jessie  Corrie, 
whose  regard  cooling  down,  gave  out  a 
satirical  spark  or  two  occasionally. 
«<  Marvellous  change  1  A  month  ago, 
he  thought  of  nobody  in  the  world  but 
his  dearly-beloved  self." 

"He  was  ill  then." 

Laughing  at  my  sharpness,  she  bent 
forward  to  a  whisper  of  Miss  Keir*s, 
which  she  repeated  aloud  with  varia- 
tions  afterwards. 

'*  Mr.  Hardy,  Ellice  is  much  obliged. 
She  says  you  run  like  a  school-boy, 
and  carry  like  a  spaniel,  and  have 
learned  at  last  to  think  of  other  folk 
in  the  house  besides  your  beloved  self." 

"Didshe  savso?" 

That  hurt  look  on  Austin's  hlase 
visage  was  something  new  —  new 
as  the  odd  shyness  with  which  he  gave 
the  fur  to  roe  to  wrap  her  in  —  he,  the 
erewhilo  officious  squire  of  dames  I 

Ellice  turned  on  him  her  bright,  true, 
heart-satisfying  smile. 

"Tell  him"  —  her  breath  as  she 
whispered  me  felt  like  the  May-breezes 
of  my  youth  —  "tell  him,  I  said,  he 
thinks  of  everybody  in  the  house  except 
himself." 

Austin  showed  that  he  could  not 
only  run,  but  blush  like  any  school- 
boy ;  so  pleasant  seemed  her  praise. 

On  we  went  through  the  moorland, 
down  iu  the  ferny  dell  where  those 
three  cedars  stood,  huge  and  dark,  with 
the  faint  sunbeams  on  their  tops,  and 
damp  carthiness  at  their  feet 

"  This  will  not  do,"  said  Dr.  James. 
'•Very  unsanitary  spot.  There's  a 
wholesome  breeze  and  a  grand  view 
half  way  up  Torbury  Hill." 

So  we  ascended,  knee-deep  in  h^ 


ther,  in  which  poor  Miss  Jessie  was 
stranded.  Austin  took  her  safelpr  to 
the  old  people,  and  came  "  tearing " 
back,  his  hair  flying  all  abroad,  and 
his  dainty  vestments  catching  on  furze- 
bushes.  How  his  London  6iend8 
would  have  stared  I    I  told  him  so. 

•  *  Never  mind.  You  are  growing  j  ust 
as  much  ofabo^  yourself,  old  fellow.  I 
think,  Miss  Keir,  it  must  be  something 
in  the  air  of  Highwood  that  makes  ono 
young." 

He  might  have  said,  only  he  never 
made  one  of  his  pretty  speeches  to  her, 
that  she  herself  furnished  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  For,  in  truth,  her  cheek 
had  a  girlish  rosiness  and  tint,  like  tho 
inside  leaves  of  those  delicate,  peadu 
coloured  chrysanthemums  she  was  so 
fond  of.  I  think  —  oh,  contemptibly* 
sentimental  thought  1  —  I  would  IJko 
to  have  my  grave  planted  with  chry. 
santhemums.  They  come  so  cheerml 
and  fair  in  the  winter  time,  and  they 
always  remind  me  of  Highwood  and  of 
Ellice  Keir.  She  once  said,  they  looked 
like  a  handful  of  happiness  when  one 
is  growing  old. 

But  we  all  eschewed  age  to-day — ay, 
even  the  Doctor,  whose  general  gravity 
was  such,  that  most  of  the  patients 
looked  upon  him  as  more  antiquated  and 
reverend  than  his  father.— he  threw 
off  his  antiquity  now.  He  strode 
through  the  heather,  led  the  pony, 
pointed  out  the  sunset.  Ho  had  al- 
ways the  keenest  sense  of  natural 
beauty;  his  large  grey  eye  softened 
and  brightened  as  he  turned  to  EUioe 
Keir. 

"  How  strange,  how  sad  it  mast  be 
to  have  to  seek  out  Grod  in  nature  1  To 
us,  all  nature  is  but  an  emanation  from 
God." 

I  listened.  He  and  she  together-^ 
Christian  man  and  Christian  woman- 
had  said  some  sweet,  Christ -like 
words  before  me  now;  and  then,  bet- 
ter still,  had  /ir^  before  me.  It  seemed 
strange  now  that  I  had  ever  cried  out, 
in  that  temporary  insanity  of  unbelief 
with  which  this  history  begins.  Islood 
'*  clothed  and  in  my  right  mind***  It 
will  be  imagined  the  sort  of  feeling  with 
which  I  ofl^  looked;  as  now;  from  one 
face  to  the  other  — .  what  calm,  noUe^ 
blessed  faces  they  were  I  — of  tliOM 
two,  especially  hers. 

Austin  did  the  same.  He  bad  a 
ereat  kindness  for  the  Doctor;  and  af 
for  Miss  Keir.  ■» 

'<  Do  you  know,"  be  said,  rtsffi^f 
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doser  to  her  saddle^  **  this  place  is  cuw 
riouBly  like  Netherlands.  The  country^ 
ode  is  all  barren  moor,  just  as  this, 
dotted  with  tumble-down  huts,  where 
those  brutes  of  riotous  miners  live. 
Ah!  you  smile.  It  shall  not  be  so 
another  year.  Indeed,  it  shall  not. 
Miss  Keir.    1*11  see  what  I  can  do.'* 

'*  Bravo  1  what  you  can  do  1  That 
will  be  no  little,  Mr.  Hardy." 

**  Thank  you.  Doctor.  And  there, 
behind  just  such  a  fir-wood  as  that,  the 
house  stands.  Poor  old  Netherlands, 
I  have  not  been  there  these  ten  years. 
It  is  getting  sadly  dilapidated,  my 
steward  tells  me — but  then  it's  his  in- 
terest to  tell  me  lies — they  all  do.  What 
were  you  saying?'' 

He  bent  forward  to  hear  her, 

**  I  never  thought  of  that,"  he  an- 
swered, deprecatingly.  Bless  me,  it 
never  struck  me  my  laziness  was  harm- 
ing anybody  but  myself;  but,  for  the 
future,  I  promise,  and  Fyfe  knows  I 
never  break  my  promise.  Doctor,  you 
may  well  cry  •  Bravo  1'  There's  a  good 
star  rising  over  poor  old  Netherlands: 
Yon  must  come  and  see  me  there," 

Then,  in  a  lower  tone— 

**  Will  you  come  too.  Miss  Keir  V* 

She  hesitated,  coloured  slightly,  or  I 
fancied  so ;  finally,  gave  a  smiling  as- 
sent.  Austin  thanked  her,  and  stood 
looking  towards  the  fir-wood,  that  lay 
in  a  bUck  bank  under  the  sunset. 

**  Poor  old  Netherlands  —  dear  old 
Netherlands!"  he  murmured  more 
than  once,  in  the  soil  tone  he  had  used 
yean  ago,  when  talking  to  my  little 
sister,  Mary. 

I,  also,  was  young  then.  Heavens  1 
what  it  is  to  be  young  1 

**  Oh,  my  youth— my  youth  I"  cried 
out  my  heart,  and  seemed  to  catch  at 
its  last  streaming,  even  as  each  wave 
of  moor,  each  stump  of  tree  caught 
at  the  sun  as  he  was  going  down, 
with  a  wild  clutch,  as  knowing  that 
this  glimmer  was,  indeed,  the  last  -. 
that  afterwards  there  would  be  nothing 
but  gloom.  But  he  went  down, 
and  it  was  light  still. 

**  This  is  the  strangest  winter  even- 
ing. It  will  not  grow  dark.  Did  you 
ever  see  such-  a  dainty,  bright  new 
moon?  We  must  go  home,  for  all 
that,"  said  the  Doctor. 

*•  Not  yet— just  one  minute  longer. 
Miss  Keir." 

I  put  my  arm  on  her  pony's  neck. 
I  could  see  behind  me  a  fold  or  two  of 
her  gown^ust  enough  to  feel  she  was 
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there.  I  fancied  I  heard  her  sigh.. 
No  wonder— everything  was  so  still 
and  beautiful. 

For  me,  my  sigh  was  almost  a  sob. 
My  soul  was  come  into  me  again.  I 
was  no  longer  a  wretched  clod,  pas- 
sionless, brainless.  I  could  feel,  en- 
joy, create  ;  I  was  again  an  author,  a 
poet — greater  yet,  I  was  a  man. 

''  Oh,  thank  God,  this  is  like  my 
youth  1  And  I  am  young — I  am  only 
thirty,  two.  I  might  live  my  life  out 
yet." 

**  Live  it  I"  said  the  brave,  soft  voice 
of  James  Corrie. 

<<Live  it  I"  said  the  silent  smile  of 
Ellice  Keir. 

"  I  will  1" 

Though  the  vow  was  then  taken 
somewhat  in  blindness  of  what  was, 
and  was  to  come,  still,  God  be  wit- 
ness, I  shall  never  break  it  either  to 
Him  or  these. 

"  I've  done  it,  Alick  — I  thought  I 
could." 

And  Hardy,  afler  a  three  days' 
absence  —  I  concluded  in  London  — . 
burst  into  our  sitting-room,  a  huge 
peripatetic  snow-drift. 

"  Done  what  ?" 

"I  forgot — you  don't  know  yet.  But 
I'll  tell  you  in  a  minute,  when  I'm  not 
so  out  of  breath.*' 

**  Did  you  come  in  by  the  six  o'clock 
train,  to-night  ?" 

«*  Surely." 

**  Nobody  expected  you.  You  must 
have  had  to  walx  across  the  country." 

"Of  course  I  did." 

"Tell  it  not  at  the  Albany,  lest 
Highwood  should  be  inundated  with  a 
flood  of  bachelors  seeking  the  water- 
cure,  that  I  should  have  lived  to  see 
Austin  Hardy,  Esquire,  taking  a  four- 
mile  night- walk  through  a  heavy  Christ- 
mas snow  I" 

"  Pshaw,  don't  make  game  of  a  fel- 
low; it's  only  what  a  man  ought  to 
do,  if  he's  anything  like  a  man. " 

He  certainly  looked  every  inch  '*  a 
man.''  His  languid  afifectations,  his 
fashionable  drawl,  were  gone.  Even 
his  dress  —  that  Stultzian  toilet  once 
rivalling  the  Count  himself — was  now 
paid  no  more  attention  to  than  any 
decent  gentleman  is  justified  in  paying. 
His  hair  frizzled,  guiltless  of  Macas- 
sar, for  his  oils  and  his  perfumes  the 
water-cure  seemed  to  have  washed 
them  all  away.  Altogether  he  was  a 
very  fine  fellow*  indeed-*in  the  physi- 
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cal  line.     My  own  small  corporeality 
shrunk  into  iusigniflcancc  beside  him. 

But  I  had  been  sitting  for  two 
hours  looking  direct  into  those  eyes, 
which  looked  as  stcudiiy  into  niine^ 
in  bright  and  friendly  communion  — 
those  eyes  which  always  sent  a  deep 
peace,  a  ciuiet  rest  down  to  the  very 
bottom  oi  my  soul.  Ko  ;  I  did  not 
envy  Austin  llardy. 

**  Now,  my  ji;ood  fellow,  when  you 
have  shaken  off  your  snow,  sit  down 
and  inform  me  of  this  mijjrhtv  deed." 

**0h,  it's  nothing — a  mere  nothing," 
with  that  air  of  positive  shyness,  which 
was  in  him  so  new  and  so  comical. 
"First,  is  all  well  at  llighwood?" 

•*  Certainly.  You  surely  did  not 
expect  any  great  internal  convulsions 
to  nappen  in  three  days?" 

"JSo;  but  when  one  is  away,  you 
know,  one  fancies.  How  deliciously 
quiet  this  place  seems,  after  knocking 
about  some  hundreds  of  miles." 

**  Some  hundreds  of  miles  I  Why, 
where  have  you  been  ?" 

"To  Edinburgh." 

**  To  Edinburgh.  You  who  grumble 
at  a  fifty  miles'  journey.  In  this  snow, 
too.  \\  liat  important  business  dragged 
you  there?'* 

*«  Oh,  none.  Only  I  thought  I 
ought."  (The  amu.sing  novelty  of 
Austin  llardy  doin*;  an  unpleasant 
thing  because  ho  ou^lit.)  "  I  went  to 
see  youiig  Harry  Keir." 

I  was  very  much  astonished. 

**  You  sec,"  he  added,  poking  the 
fire  hard,  **  t  couldn't  bear  her  sad 
looks,  when  the  yoiitig  fellow,  and  his 
doubtful  prospects,  were  mentioned. 
He  is  a  real  fine  fellow  —  only  wants 
getting  a  start  in  life,  and  he'd  get  on 
Eke  a  hou;ie  on  fire.  Now,  last  week 
a  thought  struck  me " 

**  Will  you  kindly  leave  off  striking 
showers  of  fir-wood  sparks  into  my 
face?" 

•'  I  didn't  like  telling  her  before- 
hand, lest,  if  it  failed,  she  should  bo 
disappointed,  bhe  loves  that  lad  — 
though,  by-the-bye,  he  isn't  exactly  a 
lad ;  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  this 
year,  and  is  mighty  clever,  too  — 
heigho  I  She  is  vory  fond  of  him,  and 
he  of  her,  and,  by  Jove,  and  so  he 
ought  to  be.'* 

"But  you  have  not  yet  told  me  — 
that   is,    if   you  were    going    to  tell 

ine " 

"  Certainly,  though  there's  little 
to  tell— merely^  that  I  went  to  Edin- 


burgh, found  out  the  young  man ;  then 
hunted  up  my  friend.  Lord  C  -t 
who  is  starting  to  Italy  with  his  sick 
son.  A  tolerable  hunt,  too — followed 
him  first  to  Yorkshire,  and  then  to 
Bath.  But,  it's  all  settled  now.  Keir 
is  appointed  travelling  physician,  at 
£300  a-year.  Not  a  bad  notion — eh« 
Alick  ?  The  young  fellow  is  so  glad 
—  it  (][uito  does  one  good  to  think  of 
him." 

"Does  she  know?" 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  How  haj^py  she  will  be." 

And  it  was  he  who  had  the  power 
to  give  her  this  happiness  I  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  envied  Austin 
llardy. 

"  When  shall  you  tell  her?" 

"I  don't  know  —  I — I  wish  ffou 
would,  Fyfe.  You  would  do  it  so 
much  better  than  I." 

"  No— no." 

1  was  present  when  she  was  told 
.—told  in  an  awkward^  unintelligibloa 
and  even  agitated  fashion,  whi<m  no 
one  would  have  expected  from  that 
finished  gentleman.  Air.  Austin  Har- 
dy. 

She  looked  from  one  to  the  oth^  of 

us  vaguely.     "  I  don't  understand." 

Hardy  ntpeatod  the  information.— 
just  the  bare  fact  of  her  brother's  ap- 
pointment, which  young  Keir  himself 
would  confirm  to-morrow. 

She  believed  at  last,  asking  pardon 
for  her  doubt.  "  But,"  with  that  rar^ 
tear,  which  showed  how  many  could 
have,  or  had  once  fiowed  down  her 
dear  face,  "  Harry  and  I  are  not  used 
to  being  so  happy." 

No  more  than  this.  Nothing  in  her 
of  the  tragic  commodity — nothing  that 
professional  passion. mongers  like  mt 
could  study  a  scene  out  of.  But 
my  **  studies"  had  gone  to  the  winds 
weeks  ago  I 

"  And  who  has  done  me  this  kind- 
ness, for  which  I  shall  be  grateful  all 
my  life  ?     Who  must  I  thank  ?" 

lie,  generous  fellow,  had  omitted 
that  trifle. 

Of  course,  I  told  her  all. 

Miss  Keir  was  very  much  afTected. 
She  held  out  both  her  hands  to  him 
silently.  Then  she  said,  not  in  her 
usual  whisper,  but  in  a  distinct  voice— 
faint  indeed,  but  an  audible  sound— 
the  first  that  had  passed  her  lips  ibr 
years — 

"  Thank  you.    God  Uess  you." 
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Good  Dr.  James  Corrie  started  up, 
quite  pale  and  incredulous. 

'^les,*'  she  added,  smiling  on  him, 
"I  can  speak." 

^'This  sudden  joy  has  done  it  all. 
God  bless  you,  Mr.  Hardy.'* 

But  Hardy  had  disappeared. 

That  night,  after  the  drawing-room 
was  deserted,  I  sat  alone  there. 

I  leaned  my  cheek  against  the  Tclvet 
arm-chair,  which  still  seemed  to  keep 
the  impress  and  even  the  perfume  of 
her  black  hair.  Long  meditations 
seiced  me.  All  my  past  life  glided 
before  me  in  a  moving  picture  —  the 
latter  half  of  it  standing  still  like  a 
diorama  under  my  gaze.  Then,  it 
began  less  to  fade  than  to  change  — 
new  forms  mingling  with  the  old,  con- 
fusedly at  first.  Gradually  the  old 
shapes  melted  out,  without  any  sense 
of  loss,  and  the  new,  the  transcending 
beautiful  and  perfect  scene  stood  out 
before  me  vivid  as  life  itself. 

I  said  in  my  heart :  "  Every  man, 
at  every  great  crisis  of  his  existence, 
has  a  right,  within  reasonable  and  ho- 
nourable bounds,  to  secure  his  own 
happiness,  to  grasp  at  the  cup  which 
he  feels  would  be  his  soul's  strength 
and  salvation.  It  shall  be  so.  There- 
fore, to-morrow — to-morrow." 

Rising,  I  paced  the  room.  My 
weak  nervousness  was  gone — my  spirit 
was  strung  up  to  its  utmost  pitch.  I 
was  able  to  remove  mountains.  My 
brain  felt  clear  —  my  heart  throbbed 
with  all  the  warmth  of  my  youth.  Oh  I 
what  a  youth  I  had  I  I  could  weep 
over  it.  In  this  moment  it  all  came 
back.  I  could  have  written  a  great 
book,  have  lived  a  ereat  life ;  have 
achieved  the  most  daring  exploit,  have 
nerved  myself  to  the  most  heroic  sa- 
crifice. 

This  was  what  she  had  made  of  me— 
she,  and  him  whom  I  honoured  as 
much  as  T  knew  she  did.  But  —  I 
loved  her. 

Strange,  solemn  love — more  solemn 
than  any  young  man's  love — love  that 
comes  in  autumn  season — wild  as  au- 
tumn blasts  —  delicious  and  calm  as 
autumn  sunshine  —  delicious,  not  as 
merely  itself,  but  as  the  remembrance 
of  by-gone  spring — clung  to  as  we  cling 
to  every  soft  October  day  that  dies, 
knowing  that  afterwards  nothing  c^n 
come,  nothing  will  come,  nothing 
ou^ht  to  come,  but  winter  and  snows. 
This  fatal  love  —  I  say  fatal,  simply 


implying  that  it  came  of  fate,  which 
means  of  God — was  upon  me^  Alex- 
ander Fyfe,  now. 

I  will  not  deny  it,  nor  murmur  at 
it,  nor  blush  for  it :  never  sought  it, 
nor  rushed  in  the  way  of  it  —  it  was 
sent  —  and  therefore  waa  right  and 
best. 

Slowly,  and  rather  loath,  I  went  to 
my  -chamber.  In  the  parlour  I  saw 
Austin  Hardy. 

He  was  sitting  over  the  fire«  I 
should  have  passed  him,  but  he  turned 
round.  Such  a  face— such  a  wan,  ha^ 
gard,  wretched  face — that  I  stopped. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  Are 
you  ill?'' 

«  No " 
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Has  anything  happened  ?     Come^ 
tell  me — we  were  lads  together." 

He  ^oaned  —  "  Oh,  that  I  were  a 
lad  again !  Alick,  Alick,  if  you  would 
help  me  to  begin  my  life  afresh,  and 
make  it  in  any  way  worthy  of—** 

"Of— out  with  it." 

"OfElliceKeir." 

I  had  at  times  suspected  this — had 
even  tried  to  grasp  at  the  possibility  of 
it,  boldly,  as  we  dash  at  some  horri- 
ble doubt  that  we  know  lies  in  wait  for 
us,  wolf  like — pin  it  to  the  ground  and 
worry  it  —  with  a  sort  of  hope  that  it 
will  either  vanish  into  air  at  our  touchy 
or  that  we  shall  succeed  in  slaying  it, 
leave  it  dead  at  our  feet,  and  go  on 
our  way,  safe  and  free. 

But  now,  when  the  beast  met  me— 
when  —  pshaw !  let  me  say  it  in  plain 
English — when  I  knew  that  my  cousin 
loved  and  wished  to  marry  Ellice  Keir, 
it  drove  me  mad. 

All  kinds  of  insanities  whirled 
through  my  brain.  If  I  had  any  con- 
nected impulse  at  all,  it  was  to  fly  at 
his  throat  and  strangle  him. 

But  only — God  be  my  witness— be- 
cause he  dared  to  love  her.  Any  cer- 
tainty that  she  loved  him,  would — I 
feel  it  would  —  have  sanctified  him  in 
my  eyes ;  I  cotdd  not  have  done  him 
any  harm. 

Of  course  feelings  like  these  subside^ 
and  one  smiles  at  them  afterwards,  as 
I  smile  now.  But  I  would  not  like  to 
live  through  that  five  minutes  again. 

It  passed  in  total  silence.  I  am 
thankful  to  say  I  never  uttered  a 
sound. 

Austin  at  last  raised  his  head,  and 
looked  at  me.  I  steadily  met  his  eycB, 
There  was  no  mistakingmine. 

"  My  God,  AUck  1— You  too  ?— ." 
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"  Precisely." 

We  stood  face  to  face>  unblenching, 
for  a  full  minute  more.  Then  I  saicU- 

**  Strike  hands.  Fair  fight — no  quar- 
ter—or, if  you  will,  let's  both  fly>  and 
the  devil  take  the  hindmost." 

For  I  was  very  mad  indeed.  Austin^ 
on  the  contrary,  was  very  quiet — nay, 
meek.  We  seemed  to  have  changed 
natures. 

**  No,**  he  said  at  length,  *'  Flying 
is  useless;  I  should  fall  dead  on  the 
road ;  1*11  take  my  chance.  It  must  be 
as  you  say— fair  fight,  and  no  quarter." 

••It  shall  be." 

Again  a  long  pause. 

**  What  do  you  purpose  doing?" 

**  What  do  you  purpose  ?" 

Neither  answered  the  other's  ques- 
tion. Each  looked  in  the  other's  face, 
savagely,  and  dropped  his  eyes  in  a 
sort  of  pity  for  the  misery  imprinted 
there. 

''I  wish  it  had  not  come  to  this, 
Alexander.  We,  that  should  have  been 
brothers,  if  I  had  married  little  Mary.** 

That  child's  name  calmed  us.  Both, 
looking  aside,  half  extended  an  invo- 
luntary hand. 

**  Let  us  not  bo  enemies,  yet.  We 
do  not  know  whether " 

''Tell  me  honestly,  Austin,  have 
you  no  belief  in  her  preference  — no 
tangible  hope  — -  ?  " 

**  Before  heaven,  not  a  straw !" 

I  breathed  freer.  I  did  not  refuse 
the  hand;  we  had  been  friends  so 
many,  many  years. 

"Fair  play,  Alick?**  said  Hardy, 
almost  piteously.  *'You  are  a  far 
cleverer  fellow  than  I.  You  can  talk 
with  her  and  interest  her;  She  likes 
you— respects  you.  Now,  I — oh,  what  a 
wretched,  trifling,  brainless  fool  I  must 
appear  to  her  1" 

Poor  fellow  l^poor,  open-hearted, 
simple-minded  soul ! 

**  Lad,  lad  " — with  my  hand  on  his 
shoulder  as  when  we  used  to  stand 
fishing  in  the  silvery  Tyne— **  Do  you 
think  a  woman  only  cares  for  brains?*' 

He  shook  his  head  hopelessly.  **  I 
can't  say.  I  don't  know.  God  for- 
give me" — with  a  bitter,  remorseful 
humiliation — **  till  now  I  have  hardly 
known  anything  of  good  women  — 
that's  it."  He  added,  after  a  pause  — 
**  It  is  not  merely  losing  her,  you  see ; 
if  I  lose  her,  I  shall  lose  myself—  the 
better  self  she  put  into  me.  My  every 
chance  of  a  new  life  hangs  on  her. 
Think  how  she  would  help  me^think 


what  a  man  she  wonld  make  of  me. 

If  I  married  her Hold  your  hands 

off.     Are  you  mad,  Fyfe  ?" 

*'  I  am  afraid  so." 

She  married  1  Married  1 — sitting  by 
another  man's  fireside.  The  wife  of 
another  man's  bosom  —  the  mother  of 
another  man's  children  1  Reason  could 
not  take  it  in,  imagination  beat  it  off, 
even  from  the  merest  outworks  of  the 
brain.  If  once  allowed  to  enter  the 
citadel,  there  would  have  been  a  grand 
explosion — a  conflagration  reaching  to 
the  very  heavens,  burning  down  to 
such  a  heap  of  ruins,  that  no  man 
could  rebuild  a  city  thereon  any  more. 

But  this  is  what  they  call  ''fine" 
writing.  Better  say,  in  polite  phrase^ 
that  the  idea  of  this  lady's  marriage— 
and  to  my  cousin— was  rather  trying  to 
a  person  of  my  excitable  temperament. 

I  believe  Austin  was  roused  from 
his  own  feelings  to  contemplate  nune. 
I  have  a  vague  recollection  of  his 
startled,  shocked  look,  and  the  ex- 
treme gentleness  of  his,  "  Do  sit  down, 
there's  a  good  fellow.  I  knew  yon 
didn't  mean  me  any  harm." 

Also,  I  mind  his  watching  me  as  I 
paced  the  room- watching  with  a  dis- 
turbed, grieved  air — and  muttered  to 
himself — 

"  Poor  lad — he  was  always  weakly. 
His  mother  used  to  say,  a  great  mis- 
fortune would  kill  him  or  turn  bis 
brain." 

"I  hope  it  would." 

'*  Alick^don't  say  that.  He  turned 
upon  me  absolutely  brimming  eyes. 
Now,  it  so  happened  that,  being  her 
sister's  child,  Austin's  eyes  were  not 
unlike  my  mother's.  What  could  I 
do,  but  come  and  sit  down  opposite  to 
him,  and  try  desperately  to  struggle 
against  the  strong  tendency  whi^I 
knew  my  mind  had — which  almost  all 
minds  similarly  constituted,  and  hard 
worked,  have  likewiscto  lose  its  ba- 
lance, and  go  rocking,  rocking,  in  a 
pleasant  motion  that  seems  tempo. 
rarily  to  lull  pain,  till  it  plunges  over^ 
over,  just  one  htdr-brcadth,  and  is  lost 
in  the  abyss  whence  Reason  is  absent 
for  evermore. 

"  That  is  right — sit  down.  I  should 
be  sorry  if  I  wronged  you,  Alexander ; 
sorry  that  anything  should  turn  you 
against  me.  x  ou,  we  only  fellow  who 
never  flattered  or  quizzed  me— who 
has  stuck  by  me  through  thick  and 
thin,  for  my  own  sake,  I  do  beUeve^ 
and  not  for  my  property." 
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And  he  was  the  only  fellow  who, 
ignorant  of  the  ^mcrackery  of  litera- 
ture— disregarding  my  petty  '<  repu- 
tation "—my  barren  "laurels" — loved 
heartily,  and  had  loved  from  boyhood, 
not  the  "  celebrated  author,*'  but  the 
man  Alexander  Fyfe. 

Such  a  friendship  as  ours,  cemented 
by  its  very  incongruities,  was  rare  — 
and  precious  as  rare.  Love  could  not 
—should  not,  annihilate  it. 

'^  Austin,  let*s  to  bed.  We  shall 
see  things  clearer  in  the  morning. 
Good  mght.  God  bless  you,  my 
boy." 

Neyertheless,  it  was  a  horrible  night, 
and  a  horrible  waking.  Things  stand 
80  ghastly  plain  in  the  face  of  day. 

let,  blessings  on  you,  friendly  wa- 
ter-demon, that  came  so  welcomely  at 
dawn,  with  pail  afler  pail  of  icy  tor- 
rents,  cooling  all  the  fever  in  my  blood, 
leaving  behind^  on  soul  as  well  as 
body,  a  warm,  heroic,  healthy  ^low. 
I  do  believe  half  the  passions,  cnmes, 
and  miseries  of  humanity  would  be 
calmed  down  under  the  influence  of 
water-cure. 

In  the  hall,  quaffing  our  matutinal 
glass,  clear  as  crystal,  refreshing  as 
the  eUxir  vita,  my  cousin  and  I  met 
face  to  face — faces,  strange,  no  doubt, 
and  pallid  still,  but  very  diflerent  from 
last  night. 

No  reference  to  that;  temporarily 
the  ghost  was  laid. 

"Grood  morning.'* 

"  Good  morning.  Starting  for  your 
walk  ?     *Tis  damp,  rather." 

**  Very.     Are  you  for  the  wood  ?** 

'*  Probably.  And  you  for  the  moor- 
land ?** 

"  Ay.** 

So  tacitly  we  parted.  Generally  we 
walked  together,  but  not  now. 

Up  the  bill-side,  through  the  mass 
of  red  beech  leaves  her  pony  had 
trampled  through ;  how  dead  and  dank 
they  now  lay,  slowly  passing  into  cor- 
ruption. Up,  up — it  is  my  habit  never 
to  rest  till  I  have  climbed  as  far  as 
one  can  climb  —  up,  steadily,  till  I 
came  out  on  the  level  moorknd. 

It  was  all  in  a  soft  mist.  Not  a 
breath  stirring;  not  a  waft  of  cold 
December  wind.  The  year  had  laid 
itself  down  to  die  patiently.  It  would 
not  struggle  any  more.  Only  some- 
times a  great  drop  would  come  with  a 
plash  from  some  flr-tree  hard  by,  like 
a  heavy  involuntary  tear.    But  the 


leaden  sky  would  not  yield ;  the  rain 
refused  to  fall. 

I  walked  for  a  whole  hour  ponder, 
ing.  The  text  of  my  meditations  was 
Austin's  saying  of  last  night — 

'*  She  is  my  better  self.  If  I  lose 
her  I  shall  lose  my  soul." 

Now  I,  weak  as  my  body  was,  had 
my  soul  in  my  own  hand. 

I  mi^ht  die  —  probably  I  should  ; 
but  I  did  not  believe  that  any  stroke, 
however  heavy,  would  drive  out  of  my 
heart  the  virtue  which  her  blessed  in- 
fluence had  implanted  there.  Misery 
might  kill  me,  or  (possibly,  though  I 
trusted  in  God's  mercy  not  I)  might 
make  me  a  lunatic,  but  it  never  would 
make  me  a  criminal.     Him,  it  might. 

I  took  my  determination  —  at  least, 
for  a  time — till  things  altered,  or  till  I 
saw  some  dim  light.  Oh  no  1  Unless 
I  sought  for  it,  toiled  for  it,  prayed  for 
it,  how  could  such  a  fellow  as  1  hope 
to  see  the  faintest  love-light  shining  on 
me  from  her  sweet  eyes  ? 

So  no  wrong  to  her  in  that  deter- 
mination of  mine. 

Again  Austin  and  I  met  in  the 
midst  of  a  cluster  of  cheerful  patients 
—somehow  patients  always  are  cheer- 
ful at  the  water-cure.  We  were  cheer- 
ful, too.  I  felt,  and  something  in  his 
voice  causing  me  to  look  at  him  hard, 
showed  me  he  felt  an  extraordinary 
calm. 

He  followed  me  to  our  rooms. 

"Alexander,  just  one  word.  I 
have  thought  over  last  night,  and 
somewhat  changed  my  mind.'* 

"  So  have  I." 

'*  I  shall  not  speak  to  her-i-not  just 
yet.*' 

"Norl." 

Again  we  looked  fixedly  at  one  ano- 
ther— again,  hand  to  hand,  we  rivals, 
yet  almost  brothers,  tenderly  closed. 

**  Thank  you,  Austin.'* 

*'  You  are  a  good  fellow,  Fyfe." 

« I  think,"  said  I,  brokenly,  **  this 
is  right— this  is  how  she  would  wish  it 
to  be.  We  must  not  hate  one  another 
for  her  love — she  who  has  been  a  sav- 
ing angel  to  us  both." 

**  Ay,  so  she  has.*' 

'*  Let  her  be  so  still— let  everything 
go  on  as  usual,  till  some  chance  elves 
either  a  sign  of  her  regard.  Then, 
each  for  himself  1  a  fiiir  struggle,  and 
God  comfort  the  one  who  falls  !*' 

Day  afler  day,  durins  the  whole  of 
those  strange  two  yre&a,  did  things 
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*'  go  on  as  usnaL"    That  is,  we  met 

her  at  breakfiisty  at  dinner,  at  supper ; 
sometimes  walked  with  her,  drove  with 
her — passed  every  evening  in  her  jire- 
sence,  within  sound  of  her  voice* 
within  brushing  of  her  dress.  Twice 
every  day  —  fool !  how  one  of  us 
used  to  court  and  wait  for  the  minute 
— we  each  touched  her  hand.  And 
many  times  a  day  that  same  one  —  I 
will  not  answer  for  the  otlier —  would, 
standing  by  her,  in  serious  fire- side 
argument,  or  easy  meal-time,  look 
down,  right  down  —  she  hud  a  cu- 
riously steady,  earnciit,  innocent  gaze, 
when  she  was  talking  —  into  the  infi. 
nitely  ten(ier  depths,  the  warm,  dark 
splendours  of  her  eyes. 

Yet  neither  of  us,  by  word  or  look, 
sought  to  win,  or  by  any  word  or  look 
of  hers  could  found  a  ho^Hi  that  we 
might  win  her  preference. 

And,  night  after  niglit,  when  the 
day's  ordeal  was  over,  we  used  to  sit 
silent  over  the  fire  in  our  own  room, 
sometimes  by  chance  catching  sight  of 
one  another's  faces,  and  recognising 
there  the  marvellous  self-denial,  the 
heroic  self-control,  which  kept  defer- 
ring,  each  for  the  other's  sake,  the  de- 
licious, the  fatal  day. 

We  sat — not  unlike  two  friends 
drifting  seaward  in  a  crazy  boat,  inca- 
pable of  a  double  freight,  who  sit  sadly 
gazing — willing  to  prolong  the  time, 
yet  knowing  that  under  certain  definite 
circumstances,  and  within  a  certain 
definite  time,  one  or  the  other  mustgQ 
down. 

She  was  sitting  talking  with  me  in  Dr. 
James's  study  ;  no  one  there  but  our 
two  selves  —  not  a  face  to  watch  hers, 
save  mine  and  those  pictured  faces  on 
the  walls,  which  she  was  so  fond  of — 
rare  prints  gathered  by  James  Corrie 
on  his  wanderings :  —  grand  old  Duo. 
narotti,  and  angelic,  boyish  Kaf- 
faelle,  and  Giotto,  with  that  noble, 
irregular  profile,  serious,  sweet,  and 
brave. 

"  It  is  not  unlike  Dr.  James  himself, 
I  fancy." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  So  do  I  some- 
times.*' 

And  Miss  Keir  sewed  faster  at  her 
work,  a  collar  or  handkerchief  for 
Harry,  who  had  been  the  light  of  High- 
wood  now  for  several  days. 

**  What  a  pure  nature  it  is,**  con- 
tinued I,  and  still  looked  at  the  Giotto, 
and  thiflJuDg  of  Jamei  Corrie.    **  So 


very  tender,  for  all  it  is  so  BteadAut 
and  so  strong.  I  hardly  ever  honoured 
any  man  as  I  do  ourfnend  the  Doctor. 
Do  not  you  ?" 

'*  He  has  been  the  kindest  friend  in 
the  world  to  Harry  and  to  me." 

"  And  to  me,  also.  I  must  try  to 
tell  him  so  before  1  go  away." 

<'  You  are  not  going  away  ?  Surely^ 
not  yet?" 

That  start  —  that  look  of  cametl 
regn>t.     What  a  Ivnp  my  heart  gave. 

"I  thought — I  understood,"  with  n 
slight  hesitation,  *Mhat  you  were  to 
stay  at  Iii*!hwood  till  after  the  new 
year  ?" 

«  Did  James  Corrie  say  so?  And 
do  you  wish  it?'* 

And  that  warm,  soft  colour  which, 
during  all  our  talk,  had  been  Rowing, 
growing,  now  SiH.Mned  glownig  ioto 
scarlet  under  my  gnze.  Ko ;  1  would 
not  take  away  my  eyes.  I  would  tea 
whether  thev  could  not  light  up  in 
hers  some  titlie  of  the  hidden  fire  that 
I  knew  must  l)e  burning  in  my  own. 

1  was  right  1  She  did  tremble— iho 
did  blush,    vividly,  almost  like  a  girl 
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of  fifteen — this  calm,  this  quiet  £1 
Keir. 

**  I  ought ;  indited  I  ought  to  gOb 
My  book — you  know — iny         " 

Stammering,  I  ceased. 

She  laid  her  work  down,  and  looked 
me  straight  in  the  tace,  in  her  peco* 
liar  way,  siiying,  softly— 

"  No';  you  must  not  go.  You  ara 
not  strong  enough.  Besides,  I  want 
you  to  stay^ust  a  week  longer.  Never 
mind  your  book." 

"  Miss  Keir,  vou  know  I  would 
thrust  it  and  all  the  books  I  ever  wroto 
into  that  llaine  this  minute,  if         " 

1  remembered  my  pledge.  Ay, 
Austin — sacredly. 

"If  what?'*  ' 

<*If  Miss  Keir  will  tell  mo  the  rea- 
son why  she  wishes  mc  to  stay  ?*' 

I  said  this  in  an  exaggeration  of 
carelettsness — even  tr}-ing  to  make  a 
joke  of  it.  I  did  not  expect  to  KO 
that  strange,  unwonted  blush  rise  again 
over  face  and  throat,  nor  to  see  her 
very  fingers  tremble  as  she  worked. 

XVhat  was  to  become  of  mo  ?  One 
second  mon>,  and  1  should  have  for- 
gotten ail  —  she  would  have  known 
all.     Thank  God  it  was  not  so. 

I  snatched  up  a  book,  muttered  some 
vague  ajKilog}',  and  rushed  out  of  her 
■i^it. 

rf  o  I  this  could  not  go  on.    An  end 
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mutt  be  put  to  it  somehow.  Wbile 
she  was  indifferent,  quiet,  composed— i 
merely  the  lady  who  smilingly  shook 
hands  with  me  morning  and  night,  I 
could  bear  it.  But  to  see  her,  as  I 
saw  her  this  morning — all  the  woman 
stirred  in  her,  blushing,  trembling — 
not  Miss  Keir,  but  Ellice — Ellice  I  It 
could  not  be.    The  crisis  must  come. 

I  made  up  my  mind.  But  first  I 
went  in  search  of  Austin  Hardy — 
hesitatingly  and  slow;  for  invulun- 
tarily,  a  wild  conviction  had  forced 
itself  on  my  mind  —  forgive  me,  thou 
essence  of  most  simple  and  pure  wo- 
manhood ;  but  we  men  have  such 
intensities  sometimes  —  a  conviction 
that  Austin,  at  least,  would  never  win 
£llice  Keir. 

I  went  to  meet  him  in  the  garden 
with  a  strange  pity  —  even  a  shame- 
faced remorse.  I  found  him  walk- 
ing, talking,  and  laughing  with  Harry 
and  Ellice  Keir. 

"Yes,  certainly,  we  will  come,  both 
Harry  and  I,  and  see  all  these  wondur- 
fol  changes  and  improvements  at  Ne- 
therlands. I  am  so  happy  to  think  of 
them  all.  You  will  not  forget  one  of 
them — you  promise?" 

•*  I  promise." 

She  spoke  earnestly  —  Hardy  too : 
to  earnestly  that  they  did  not  notice 
me.  They  stood  still  under  the  great 
cedar.  Harry  Keir — what  a  gleesome 
face  the  young  fellow  had  ! — was  toss- 
ing  up  and  catching  cedar- cones. 

'*  Yes ;  I  will  promise  everytbin?. 
Netherlands  shall  begin  a  new  lire, 
like  its  master,  please  God  1  It  shall 
hardly  know  its  old  likeness.  It  and 
the  people  belonging  to  it  shall  be  the 
pattern  of  the  whde  country.  Will 
that  make  vou  happy  ?" 

"Very  happy.     Few  things  more." 

**  And — "  Ay,  dear  Austin,  I  heard 
and  honoured  the  self-command  which 
smoothed  down  to  indifference  that 
tremulous  tone  —  "  when  will  you 
do  me  that  honour  ?  It  shall  be  quite 
a  festiYal  when  you  visit  Netherlands. 
Fyfe  — ah,  my  dear  fellow,  are  you 
Uiere? — Fyfe  shall  be  asked,  and  all 
our  ffood  friends  here.'* 

"  Bravo  r*  cried  Harry,  with  a 
laugh,  as  he  tossed  up  his  biggest  fir- 
cone; *<  And  Dr.  James,  of  course." 

••  Most  certainly.  Every  one  whom 
the  cares  for — every  one  who  honours 
her.  And  now.  Miss  Keir,  will  you 
too  promise  ? — when  will  you  come  to 
Netherlands?" 


"  I  hope — some  time — next  year." 

Were  my  eyes  dazzled  by  that  red 
torrent  which  seemed  to  roll  pouring 
in  upon  my  brain ;  or  did  I  again  see; 
as  an  hour  before,  that  same  warm, 
tremulous,  exquisite  blush — such  as  is 
always  coming  and  going  in  a  woman's 

face  when  she  is  very  happy or  — 

when  she  loves  ? 

Not  a  word  more.  She  was  gone. 
Austin  and  I  stood  under  the  heavy 
shade  of  the  cedar.  Was  it  that  which 
made  his  face,  and  my  heart,  seem  so 
dark  and  so  cold  ? 

"Now,  Hardy?" 

**  Well.  I  hear  the  time  has  come  V* 

"I  think  it  baa." 

I  saw  him  watching  her  on  the  ter. 
race  where  she  and  Harry  were  walk, 
ing  merrily.  The  sun  was  shining 
there.  As  he  looked,  all  the  gloom 
passed  out  of  his  countenance ;  it 
seemed  to  gather  the  sunshine  toa 

Jealousy  1  I  had  written  pagps  on 
pages  about  it  —  learned  ••  to  throw 
myself  into  the  feeling,"  as  our  lite- 
rary cant  goes — flattered  myself  I  had 
sketched  beautifully,  to  the  very  life, 
the  whole  thing.  But  now,  to  realise 
what  I  had  described — and  Fancy  in- 
dulged in  a  cruel  spasmodic  laugh  to 
see  how  very  real  1  had  done  it — now 
to  feel  the  horror  gnawing  at  me, 
like  that  fiend  the  old  monk-painter 
painted,  who  afterwards  came  and 
stood  at  his  elbow  till  he  died ;  to 
feel  not  only  through  my  brains,  but 
in  my  heart,  that  jealousy  of  which 

we  poets  prate  so  grandly make  into 

such  pathetic  novels,  such  withering 
tragedies — jealousy,    which  we    say 

leads  to  hatred,  madness,  murder £ 

could  believe  it — I  could  prove  it.  I 
plumbed  its  lowest  depths  of  possible 
crime  in  that  one  minute  when  I 
watched  my  cousin  Austin  watching 
Ellice  Keir. 

I  had  loved  Austin  —  did  so  still. 
Yet  for  that  one  minute — thank  God 
it  was  only  one — I  hated  him,  loathed 
him.  I  believe  I  could  have  seen  him 
shot  down,  and  mounted  over  his  dead 
body  to  the  citadel  of  my  frenzied 
hope — as  our  poor  fellows  are  perhaps 
domg  this  day  as  I  write,  in  the 
trenches  before  Sebastopol.  Bat, 
*f  better  is  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than 
he  who  taketh  a  city."     I  ruled  mine. 

**  Austin,  this  must  end." 

"It  must.     When?*» 

"To-day,  if  you  wilL  There- 
look,  she  has  gone  within  doors." 
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We  stood— .tho  crisis  was  at  hand. 
Our  boat  reeled — quivered.  Very  pale 
were  our  faces.  Which  would  be  the 
one  to  go  down  ? 

*•  Who  is  to  learn  his  fortune  first  ?•' 
said  Hardy. 

••  Lefs  draw  lots."  I  laughed  —  I 
felt  spurred  on  to  any  kind  of  insane 
folly.  **  I-K5t*s  toss  up,  as  the  children 
do ;  or,  since  coins  are  as  dross  with 
you,  and  as  life's  worth  to  inc — let's 
take  to  the  sentimental,  the  poetical. 
Here,  choose." 

I  tore  a  sprig  of  cedar,  an«l  a  sprig 
of  a  yew-tree  hard  by,  and  hold  out  to 
him  the  two  stems,  leaves  being 
hidden. 

**  Now,  which  ?  who  is  for  his  cedar- 
palace,  and  who  for  his  branch  of  yew  ?** 
I  know  Ilardy  thou>^lit  I  was  losing 
my  wits  fast.  *'  Ko,"  lie  saitJ,  gently ; 
**no  child's  play — we  must  be  men. 
Go  you  in  and  si)eak  to  her  first." 

lie  leaped  the  dike  into  the  field. 
So  it  became  my  doom,  iiest,  far  the 
best. 

Tlic  door  happened  to  be  fastened. 
I  thought  I  would  got  into  the  house, 
as  I  often  did,  by  the  low  windows  of 
the  Doctor's  study.  Standing  there,  I 
looked  in. 

James  Corrie  sat  at  his  table,  not 
writing,  but  thinking.  His  chin  was 
on  his  folded  hands  —  his  eyes  out- 
looking,  calm  and  clear.  >Vhat  a  no- 
ble face  it  was — the  face  of  one  who 
has  gone  throu^^h  seas  of  trouble,  and 
landed  at  length  in  serene,  soul-satis- 

^y^"g  joy- 
Twice  I  knocked  on  the  pane,  and 

he  did  not  perceive  me.   Then  hearing 

me  call,  he  came  forwanl,  smiling. 

*'  1  shall  not  intfrrupt  you,  Doctor; 
I  am  going — is  M  " 

"  Just  stay  one  minute.  I  wanted 
to  say  a  word  to  you — by,  in  fact,  by 
the  piirticular  wish  of  Miss  Keir." 

I  sat  down. 

James  Corrie  folded  his  newspaper, 
closeil  his  desk,  looked  something  dif- 
ferent from  what  James  Corrie  was 
wont  to  look  — but  happy,  ineffably 
happy  still. 

'*  I  am  waiting  to  hoar         ■** 

"  Ay,  and  you  shall  hear,  my  old 
friend,  for  I  know  you  will  njoice. 
Simply  this.  ^liss  Kcir  has  told  me 
you  intend  leaving  us,  and  she  wishes, 
most  earnestly,  that  you  would  stay 
till  af^er  the  new  year." 

"  And  you  ?" 


"  Even  if  Alexander  Fyfe  were  not 
welcome  for  his  own  sake,  as  he  knows 
he  is,  still  whatever  adds  to  her  hap. 
piness  must  necessarily  add  to  mine.*' 

lie  whom  I  knew  she  held  —  as  in 
his  simple  coodness  all  good  women 
might  hold  liim — like  a  very  brother ; 
he  who,  she  said,  had  been  to  her 
**  the  kindest  friend  in  the  world*'^ 
strange  for  him  to  speak  to  me  thua  1 
Perhaps,  in  spito  of  uu'self,  I  had  be- 
trayed my  feelings.  Did  he  think— ^ 
did  he  guess 

<<  I  see  you  do  not  quite  understand 
me.  You  do  not  know  —  in  truths 
being  neither  of  us  young,  we  were 
rather  unwilling  it  should  be  known 
or  talked  about^-that  ^iiss  Keir  and 
myself  have  been  engaged  for  two 
years;  that,  God  willing,  next  Sa- 
turday, New  Year's  morning,  will  be 
our  wedding-day." 

No — I  was  right ;  it  did  not  slay  me. 
This  misery  passed  by,  and  destroyed 
neither  my  life  nor  Austin's  soul. 

God's  mercy  strengthened  me.  I 
was  able  to  help  and  strengthen  him. 
It  was  very  fortunate  that  only  I  was 
present  when  the  truth  came  out. 

That  truth,  neither  James  Corrie 
nor  his  wife  have  ever  guessed  or  will 
ever  learn.  Why  should  tlicy?  It 
would  only  pain  them  in  their  happi- 
ness. And  what  blame  to  them  ?  It 
was  all  our  own  delusion.  He  is  still 
the  worthiest  man,  and  she  the  noblest 
woman,  we  ever  knew.  God  blest 
thein  1 

Hardy  has  gone  home  to  his  cstate§» 
where  he  intends  always  to  reside.  If 
he  is  able  to  carry  out  one-half  of  bia 

Purposes,  no  wealthy  landowner  in 
England  will  be  more  u«eful,  more 
honoured  in  his  generation  than  Austin 
Hardy,  Esquire,  of  Netherlands ;  and 
widely  ditFerent  as  our  fortunes  are,  be 
and  I  shall  be  as  brothers  until  death. 
For  myself,  I  am  now  in  my  old 
LfOndon  haunts,  finishing  my  long-un« 
finishe<l  book.  It  will  be  a  dinerent 
book  from  what  it  was  to  be ;  difie* 
rent,  oh  I  how  different  1  from  what  it 
might  have  been.  But  it  will  be  a 
very  tolerable  book  still.^whole8ome^ 
chivrful,  brsive.  Such  an  one  as  is  the 
"  lo  triuinphe "  of  a  great  spiritual 
Marathon  —  such  an  one  as  I  never 
could  have  written  in  all  my  days,  had 
I  not,  in  body  and  soul,  undei^gone  the 
Water  Cure. 
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If  from  the  dust  in  which  so  long  has 
rotted  one  of  the  most  Titanic  of  those 
gloomy  and  inscrutable  intellects^which 
scare  whilb  they  attract  our  admira- 
tion, it  were  permitted  to  us  to  call 
up  him  that  told  the  tale  of  Gulliver, 
wnat  would  be  the  sensations  of  tlie 
great  Dean — and  would  not  the  smile 
on  his  lips  be  a  grim  one  ? — on  behold, 
ing  his  own  hideous  libel  upon  God 
and  man  committed  by  us  into  the 
hands  of  our  children ;  the  deadly 
imagination  which  only  recognised  in 
human  nature  the  suggestion  of  a 
YahoOy  now  safely  and  innocently 
guiding  through  Fairy  table-lands  the 
unquestioning  wonder  of  some  happy 
child? 

This  is  the  fiercest  protest  against 
all  that  man  should  reverence,  or  youth 
believe  in,  that  ever  proceeded  from 
a  mind,  beside  whose  withenng  and 
malignant  merriment  Voltaire's  grey 
sarcasm  dwindles  into  frivolous  puen- 
lity ;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  first  works  of 
fiction  which  we  place  before  the  un. 
polluted  intelligence  of  childhood,  side 
Dy  side  with  the  harmless  and  graceful 
fables  of  De  Foe;  and  Gulliver  in 
Liliput  associates  with  Crusoe  in  the 
Desert  Island. 

Lucretius  sought  to  insult  and  de- 
pose the  eternal  sanctities,  and  erect 
m  their  place  his  creed  of  Nature 
without  a  God.  Do  we  read  him  with 
less  profit  or  less  love  for  this  reason  ? 
No.  We  reject  his  stupid  theory 
without  an  efibrt,  while  we  linger, 
charmed,  over  those  exquisite  passages 
in  his  poetry  which  speak  to  us,  in 
spite  of  himself,  of  the  very  Divinity 
he  denies,  by  appealing  to  the  fancy 
and  the  thought.  So  true  is  it  that 
the  evil  men  do  in  their  lives  dies  with 
them,  while  the  good  lives  after  them. 
But  who,  in  the  face  of  such  anoma- 
lous results  as  these,  can  rely  upon  his 
chances  with  posterity  ? 

It  is  the  consolation  of  unsuccessful 
authorship  to  quarrel  with  the  age 
that  rejects  it,  and  assume,  with  des- 
perate tenacity,  a  claim  to  the  homage 
of  a  future  generation.  In  proportion 
as  the  pubhsher  demurs  to  buy,  and 
tiie  pabiic  to  read,  we  increase  in  our 


self-esteem,  and  assert  ourselves  to  be 
prophets  before  our  time.  No  man 
feels  so  sure  of  posterity  as  he  whom 
his  own  age  has  afironted;  and  we 
find  a  pleasure  in  reflecting  that^ 

••  Nine  eitlei  claim  him,  dead, 
Through  which  the  liring  Homer  begged  hla  bread.** 

We  know  that  Milton's  grand  epic 
only  gained  for  him  a  few  pounds; 
and  with  how  calm  a  confidence  he 
writes,  in  that  which  is  metrically  the 
most  perfect  of  all  his  sonnets— 

**He  can  requite  thee,  for  he  knows  the  charms 
That  call  down  fame  on  gentle  acts  like  these  t 
And  he  can  spread  thy  name  o'er  lands  and  seal^ 
WhateTcr  clime  the  sun's  bright  circle  warms.** 

Yet  this  assurance  of  unvalued  genius 
is  not  less  confidently  shared  by  those 
who  are  utterly  destitute  of  the  true 
effiux  of  Deity  ;  and  when  no  one  but 
his  mamma  and  sisters  is  altogether 
carried  away  by  young  Mr.  Noake's 
**  Verses  on  the  Bowling-green,"  that 
ilLused  aspirant  will  derive  comfort 
from  the  knowledge,  that  of  Shelley's 
best  Ijrrical  poem  only  two  copies  were 
sold  m  his  lifetime,  and  from  similar 
facts  in  the  history  of  literature  which 
are  sadly  numerous.  This  confidence 
in  posterity  is  surprising,*  when,  on 
looking  closer  at  the  chances  of  com- 
pensation which  a  future  age  may 
ofier  to  the  failures  of  the  present,  we 
are  compelled  at  the  outset  to  ask  this 
(][uestiou — "What  security  exists  in 
time  that  mankind  will  preserve,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  subsequent  age,  that 
which  it  refuses  and  discards  from  its 
own?"  How  vague  must  be  the  chances 
that  any  after-age,  in  its  progress,  will 
stop  to  pick  out  of  the  dust  of  cen- 
tunes  that  which  has  been  flung  aside, 
trampled  on,  and  hurried  over  by  the 
ages  that  are  gone  before,  and  lefb  by 
them  "  to  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and 
to  rot.*' 

We  are  not  answered  by  the  know- 
ledge that  truth  is  immutable,  eternal, 
and  sees  no  corruption ;  and  that 
whosoever,  at  any  time,  has  conceived 
and  given  to  the  world  a  single  truth, 
has  given  birth  to  an  immortality. 
For  the  truth  may  survive,  but  the 
man  not* 
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It  was  the  subtle  policy  of  the  Me- 
dici, under  pretext  of  n?viving  Icarn- 
mtr  in  Italy,  to  overload  the  intellect 
of  tlie  a<;e  with  such  a  stupendous 
weijiht  of  antiquated  aulhorit)',  as 
completely  crushe<l  and  puralvs^I  all 
independent  and  orij^inal  thought. 
However  patient  in  labour,  however 
varii'd  in  research,  a  man  who  only  re- 
cognised his  right  han<l  from  his  Xl-W, 
on  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  was  not 
likely  to  intimidate  tyranny  ;  and  so 
lon^r  as  the  thinkers  of  the  ageanuiscd 
themselves  with  attempting  the  solu- 
tion  of  sueh  problems  as  "  How 
many  angels  can  dance  on  the  point 
of  a'needle?"  the  Government,  how- 
ever profligate  and  evil,  had  nothing 
tofearfnmi  their  investigations.  But 
when,  at  last,  authority  began  to  con- 
tradict itself,  and  the  innumerable 
schools  imported  into  Italy  to  (puirrel 
over  their  own  jargon  —  when,  in  ex- 
tremis,  their  puzzled  disciples  had  to 
use  their  own  common  sense  in  adjust- 
ing the  adverse  claims  on  reverence  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Tythagoras,  Zeno, 
Augustine,  Irenieus,  and  all  the  fathers 
into  the  bargain,  a  more  vigorous  and 
stately  age  of  thought  grew  uj), 
though  not  without  the  most  i>aintui 
birth-throes;  and  its  eilects  were  im- 
mediately evident.  Of  this  era  Bruno 
was  the  first  apostle,  and  one  of  the 
first  martyrs.  He  it  was  who  first 
had  the  courage  to  attack  Aristotle. 
He  was  among  the  first,  too,  whose 
conscience    grew   restless    under  the 

IK)ntifical  nightmare  of  Itome.  He 
las  been  charged  by  his  detractors 
with  Atheism,  but  this  accusation  must 
fall  at  once  to  pieces  on  a  dispaM^ionate 
perusal  of  his  works :  aiul  a  French 
author  has  lately  said  of  him,  with 
great  truth,  "  Qu'  il  Hait  (are  de 
Dieu  ".^"  that  he  seemed  intoxicated 
with  Deity."  Indeed  the  whole  of 
his  writTngB  are  a  jubilant  palm  uf 
the  divine  element  within  him,  an- 
swering, with  the  keenest  perception, 
to  that  Divinity  which  was  without, 
and  beyond  the  defuiiiion  of  all  the 
Popes.  Ho  was  the  pioneer  of  Bacon, 
and  rough.hewed  the  whole  road  tra- 
versed by  his  succi>»sor.  He  iii*6t  as- 
serted the  principle  uf  induction,  and 
he  <lied  for  it.  iVithout  his  aid,  it  is 
doubtful  if  Lavater  would  ever  have 
written,  for  he  dipcovereil,  and  first 
followed,  the  science  of  ihysiognomy  ; 
and,  indeed,  Lavater  has  only  gouo 
half  a  Btep  beyond  him  on  the  way. 


This  man  perished  at  the  stake,  and 
is  never  spoken  of.  Bacon  came  by- 
and- bye— arranged  the  rude  materials 
left  to  his  hand,  and  which  he  had  not 
far  to  go  in  search  of,  put  them  into 
orderly  and  becoming  form,  and  went 
pleasantly  down  to  posterity,  with  hifl 
philosophy  under  his  arm. 

We  might  enumerate  a  hundred  si- 
milar instances  of  this  uncertainty  of 
fame,  but  one  suffices.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  those  who  are  strangled 
and  put  out  of  the  way  by  their  own 
agis  fail  to  get  even  honourable  bu- 
rial from  that  which  comes  after;  for 
if  they  be  found  lying  dead  on  tho 
road,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  th« 
next  comer,  who  robs  them  of 
their  treasure,  spet^dily  to  kick  them 
into  the  ditch  when  the  robbeiy  it 
done. 

No.  Say  what  we  will,  disguise  ife 
as  wo  may,  the  gain  and  loss  of  lift 
arc  here ;  and  whoever  misses  contem- 
porary justice— 

**  LoKi  vhat  he  lircd  for, 
And  elcrnstly  mutt  low  It. 
Bvttcr  endi  nay  be  in  protpcet, 
Dtvptr  iillHci.  if  you  rhooM  Iti 
Uut  thii  WW*  cnil.  md  thli  loTe*i  Uln, 
llvft  bMB  lost  hen.** 

What  book  is  more  household  to  our 
shelves,  or  more  often  and  more  Iot- 
ingly  read,  than  Montaigne  ?  .-  Hon* 
taigne,  an  old  gossip,  who  never  trou- 
bled his  hea<i  for  three  minutes  about 
posterity,  except,  |HThaps,  as  a  curious 
afler-dinner  si>eculation  ;  who  wrote 
just  to  ease  his  own  genial  garrulity, 
and  for  the  pleasure  of  quoting  much 
].«atin,  little  to  his  purpose  ;  who  ram- 
bles loose  from  subject  to  sulnvct  ai 
tlie  whim  takes  him,  like  a  child,  and 
j-et  with  a  strength  and  keenness  of 
intellect  few  men  could  e<}ual;  who 
would,  in  fact,  be  a  great  bore,  if  he 
were  not  so  accomplished  a  man  of  the 
world. 

What  obstacles  to  knowIe<]ge  mav 
there  not  arise  between  a  man's  work 
done  now,  and  that  indefinite,  un- 
dated recognition  of  it  which  he  calle 
posterity  I 

Have  not  many  of  Cicero's  most 
elaborate  orations  been  preserved  to 
us  by  a  marvellous  chance?  and  do 
we  not  know  that  by  some  among  hit 
contemporaries  he  was  held  inferior  to 
his  rival?  Who  Fhall  judge  beli^een 
them  now?  If  Virgil  had  burnt  his 
iBncid,  would  posterity  have  set  him^ 
pedcstalled  upon  his  G( 
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Homer  in  his  Pantheon  ?  Are  we 
ignorant  that  -^schylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides  were  not  the  only 
Greek  tragedians  that  won  the  dra- 
matic contests  of  their  time?  Of 
these,  let  iis  look  for  a  moment  at 
Euripides;  and  again,  what  pranks 
are  played  by  posterity  ?  By  -ijschy- 
lus  we  are  dazzled,  and  awed,  and 
half  scared  ;  at  Sophocles  we  gaze  as 
calmly  as  the  solemn  sculpture  he  pre- 
sents to  us  demands.  By  neither  are 
we  thrilled  to  the  heart.  To  neither, 
in  this  household  age,  do  we  recur 
with  living  sympathy.  But  how  im- 
measurable is  the  debt  which  modem 
literature  has  owed  to  Euripides  1  If 
over  the  frigid  statuary  of  Alfieri  we 
eatch  for  one  instant  with  delight  a 
momentary  life-like  flush,  it  is  from 
Euripides  the  ^leam  is  stolen.  If  in 
the  pompous  platitudes  and  sonorous 
emptiness  of  the  classic  French  dra- 
matist we  recognise  beneath  the  Ro- 
man to^a  —  not  more  lively  for  its 
Frenchihed  fringes — one  beat  of  a  hu- 
man heart,  it  is  Euripides  that  has 
given  the  impulse.  Byron,  when  he 
said,  in  words  familiar  to  all  feeling 
for  the  truth  which  they  express—. 

"  Man*0  love  !•  in  man's  life  » thing  opart— 
'Tit  woman's  whole  existence/' 

eonsciously  or  not,  was  repeating 
Euripides;  and  many  are  the  excla- 
mations of  modern  passion  which  are 
but  echoes  from  his  pages.  Why  is 
this  ?  Because  he  first  introduced  na- 
tural feeling  into  art — made  love  more 
human,  less  awfully  divine — and  show- 
ed  us  women  instead  of  goddesses.  Yet 
this  very  peculiarity  in  the  art  of  Eu- 
ripides, which  preserves  to  him  the 
most  prominent  place  before  posterity 
of  all  her  mightier  brethren,  is  just 
the  very  quality  which  drew  down  upon 
him  the  censures  of  a  contemporaneous 
public,  goaded  by  the  coarse  witti- 
cisms of  Aristophanes,  who,  in  his 
comedy  of  **  The  Frogs,"  taunts  the 
tragedian  with  representing  female 
love  upon  the  stage,  and  debasing  tra- 
gedy by  the  introduction  of  domestic 

interests  (^oi»um  v^dyfutrm). 

After  all,  how  much  of  a  man's  re- 
putation with  posterity  may  depend 
upon  circumstances  connected  with  his 
individual  life  and  current  among  his 
contemporaries.  Does  Johnson  owe 
nothing  to  Boswell  ?  Does  not  Knel- 
ler  live  as  much  in  the  quaint  anec- 
4otes  we  retain  of  his  extraordimury 


vanity,  as  in  his  pictures  ?  Have  not 
the  unfortunate  life  and  early  death  of 
Chatterton  something  to  do  with  the 
interest  with  which  we  cherish  his  me- 
mory ?  And  the  wayward  and  strange 
career  of  Byron,  his  domestic  griefs, 
and  singular  self-exile — have  these  no 
part  in  the  associations  which  throng 
about  his  name? 

To  recur  to  Montaigne,  is  it  not 
because  such  writers  as  he  have  so 
largely  admitted  us  into  the  confi- 
dence of  their  home-life  and  daily  in- 
terests, that  we  retain  them  thus  lov- 
ingly  amidst  our  own  ? 

Mr.  Haydon,  a  painter  of  consider- 
able ability  and  conscientious  aspira- 
tion, but  absolutely  no  genius,  paints 
very  bad  pictures,  which  everybody 
refuses  to  buy.  He  blames  the  pub- 
lic, not  himself;  and  instead  of  paint- 
ing pictures  which  people  will  buy, 
starves  and  dies  strangely  in  his  garret. 
No  sooner  dead,  than  the  public,  who 
rejected  his  claim  as  painter,  having 
become  posterity,  asserts  his  title  as 
martyr.  This  is  another  of  the  ano- 
malies of  posthumous  fame.  What 
the  painter  failed  to  achieve  by  his 
pictures,  the  man  achieved  by  his 
death — a  reputation  I 

Generally  speaking,  however,  he 
will  have  the  best  chance  with  poste- 
rity, and  justly  so,  whose  work  is  most 
in  unison  with  his  own  age.  He  must 
neither  be  before  nor  behind  it.  Was 
Friar  Bacon  before  his  age  ?  Not  one 
whit  the  nearer  was  ho  to  Newton  t 
and  posterity  is  as  thankless  as  the 
past.  Let  a  man  express  in  art  what 
he  sees,  and  those  about  him  ought  to 
see :  in  thought,  that  which  his  fellows 
stand  in  need  of.  It  was  because  they 
possessed  this  secret,  that  posterity 
retains  so  afiectionately  the  faintest 
etching  of  Kalia  and  Delia- Bella.  It 
is  because  they  do  not  possess  this  se- 
cret, that,  in  spite  of  their  undoubted 
power  and  dexterity,  we  venture  to 
predict  that  posteritjr  will  not  retain 
the  allegorical  and  historical  unreali- 
ties of  Mr.  Maclise,  nor  the  afiecta* 
tions  of  the  modern  pre-Raffaelites. 

It  cannot  be  objected,  with  justice 
to  this  remark,  that  the  great  Italian 
masters  did  not  absolutely  see  what 
they  painted  ;  for  they  did  feel  the 
reliorious  element  in  their  art  with  an 
intensity  of  which  no  modem  artist, 
we  affirm,  can  be  capable,  in  an  age 
in  no  way  responding  to  such  types, 
and  demanding  other  expceasions  d 
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itself.  MoreoYer>  tbey  did  not  in- 
Tenty  out  of  their  own  ignorance^ 
Hebraic  forms  of  country  or  costume, 
but  painted  their  Madonnas  as  they 
saw  them  in  the  streets,  Italian  pea- 
sants with  Italian  scenes  around  them, 
sublimed  only  through  the  medium  of 
the  artist's  faith — a  practice  impossible 
to  follow  now, 

Blake>  a  man  of  genius,  painted 
pictures  which  nobody  cared  to  buy, 
lived  poor,  and  appealed  to  posterity. 
Beynoids — not  a  man  of  genius,  but, 
nevertheless,  an  exceedingly  good 
painter — ^painted  pictures  which  peo- 
ple bought  with  pleasure,  lived  rich, 
and  snapped  his  fingers  at  posterity. 
Posterity  cares  a  good  deal  about 
Reynolds,  and  very  little  indeed  about 
Blake. 

It  is  but  within  the  last  few  years 
that  a  purer  taste  in  poetry  has  sought 
to  make  us  once  more  familiar  with 
the  great  masters  of  the  early  English 
drama ;  and  for  a  hundred  of  the  ge- 
neral public  who  have  read  Farneirs 
'*  Hermit,"  we  venture  to  think  that 
a  proportion,  at  the  largest,  of  ten, 
will  be  found  who  have  looked  at  the 
*«  Faithful  Shepherdess  "  or  *•  Doctor 
Faustus." 

The  courtiers  of  Charles  11.  made 
Tery  good  sport  of  Milton.  While,  as 
subjects  of  the  French  King,  we  bor- 
rowed from  France  the  worst  of  her 
literature  with  the  worst  of  her  mo- 
rals, the  grand  Republican  must  have 
been  sadly  out  of  fashion.  And  even 
at  a  later  day,  and  in  a  better  age  of 
literature,  Johnson  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  bring  to  bear  his  cum- 
brous wit  against  the  author  of  the 
'^ Paradise  Lost.*'  What  wonder  at  this 
when  Gibber  was  emending  Shak- 
speare? 

This  greatest  of  all  authors  —  and 
that  we  own  him  so  to  be — do  we  not 
half  owe  to  German  research,  and 
German  sympathy  ?  And  yet,  in  spite 
of  all  the  intelligent  and  patient  in- 
vestigation that  has  been  spent  upon 
the  subject,  how  few  and  how  unsa- 
tisfactory are  the  glimpses  obtained 
by  us  into  that  mysterious  existence  1 

With  what  interest  do  we  inquire 
what  sort  of  a  man  was  Shakspeare  ? 
and  what  were  the  circumstances  of 
life  which  gave  depth  and  colour  to 
that  ample  and  profound  genius  ? 
How  did  he  come  to  know,  at  once, 
Mercutio  and  Hamlet,  Juliet  and 
Dame  Quickly?    And  the  question 


will  for  ever  remain  unanswered  by 
search. 

For  our  own  part,  we  believe  Shak- 
speare to  have  been  a  bad  Roman  Ca- 
tnolic.  He  lived  in  a  time  when  the 
people  went  to  hear  the '  Protestant 
service  said  in  churches  where  they 
had  been  wont  to  hear  the  mass.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  populace  must  have 
been  Roman  Catholic  in  all  its  asso- 
ciations. It  has  been  attempted  to 
adduce  that  the  father  of  Shakspeare 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  from  the  fact 
that  he  never  went  to  church ;  but 
this  proves  nothing,  and  is  litUe  to 
the  purpose.  The  associations  of  cen- 
turies in  the  mind  of  a  people  are  not 
displaced  in  a  day.  We  think  that 
the  instincts,  the  prejudices,  the  af- 
fections of  memory  and  habit,  the 
inclinations  of  custom,  in  the  mind  of 
the  great  dramatist,  were  towards  the 
old  crced^ts  forms,  its  superstition^ 
its  dogmas.  But  his  intellect  was  too 
independent  and  speculative  to  find 
complete  comfort  at  any  church-door; 
and  whenever  he  puts  aside  popular 
superstitions,  it  is  not  to  cling  to  newer 
rituals,  but  to  adventure  upon  philo- 
sophic doubts.  He  was,  at  once,  too 
human  and  too  genial  in  his  nature  to 
be  quite  independent  of  popular  sym- 
pathies and  types ;  too  keen  and  im- 
perative in  the  desire  of  truth  to  be 
led  by  the  Churchmen.  He  was  an 
unsettled  Roman  Catholic — a  dilatory 
sceptic  (in  the  metaphysical  sense  of 
the  word) ;  but  not  a  hearty  Protes- 
tant. His  temperament  is  for  ever 
at  war  with  his  intellect.  As  poet,  he 
is  ever  clinging  to  the  sensuous  —  as 
philosopher,  ever  in  search  of  the  ab- 
stract. 

There  is,  we  think,  ample  evidence 
of  this  throughout  his  works.  The 
genuine  Protestantism  of  that  time 
was  Puritanism.  The  players  of  the 
Globe  and  Blackfriars  were  for  ever 
at  war  with  this  body;  and  Shaks- 
peare was  of  a  temperament  far  too 
exquisitely  susceptible  of  sensnoni 
beauty,  and  was  far  too  convivial  and 
hearty  in  his  habits,  to  look  with 
any  love  upon  asceticism.  He  never 
spares  these  severe  Reformers  in  his 
plays;  and  in  l^oUtu  and  Creidda 
he  even  goes  out  of  his  way,  and  rum 
into  wilful  and  ridiculous  anachronifniy 
to  have  a  hit  at  them. 

That  he  was  a  boon  companion^  and 
fond  of  good  fello¥r8hip,  there  cmi  be 
little  dooot.  AUcontemporaryiik&niyu 
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tion  about  him  sufficiently  proves  this; 
andy  in  fault  of  it,  his  own  works  say 
more  to  the  purpose.  His  rich  nature 
overflows  on  all  sides.  His  experience 
is  from  without,  as  well  as  from  within. 
He  treats  of  manners^  and  habits,  and 
personal  peculiarities^  no  less  dexte- 
rou^y  than  of  the  deeper  human 
passions.  He  does  not  anatomise,  but 
create ;  and  he  never  sits  down  in 
bis  study  without  opening  the  window, 
and  letting  the  babble  from  the  town, 
and  the  sunshine  from  the  field,  stream 
through  it.  It  was  well  for  the  per- 
fect development  of  his  genius  that 
his  youth  had  great  experience  of 
nature  —  his  manhood,  of  men.  His 
first  poem,  the  *'  Venus  and  Adonis," 
breathes  of  the  woodland  and  the  sky. 
We  wonder  whether  he  was  himself 
fully  aware  of  the  colossal  nature  of 
his  own  intelligence.  Did  he  ever 
meet  a  man  whom  he  held  superior 
to  himself?  We  are  puzzled  to  know 
bow  far  he  was  rightly  appreciated 
by  his  contemporaries.  That  he  was 
appreciated  there  can  be  little  doubt ; 
but  we  question  if  it  was  to  the 
full.  We  must  believe  that  Spencer 
was  the  fashionable  poet  of  the  time ; 
but  he  certainly  alludes  with  high 
honour  to  Shakspeare.  And  yet  it  is 
less  the  profundity  and  majesty  of  his 
stupendous  genius  than  its  genial  and 
graceful  humanity,  that  we  find  every- 
where praised  by  those  who  were  near- 
est to  him.     Spencer  says  :— 

**  And  he,  the  man  whom  Nature  lelfe  hath  made, 
To  mock  heraelfe,  and  Truth  to  imitate, 

With  kindly  eaunder,  under  mimick  ihade, 
Our  pleasant  WiUy,'!  &c 

And  again,  he  speaks  of  him  as^ 

*'  That  iame  gentle  ipirit,  from  whow  pen 
Large  itreaini  of  honie  and  tweete  nectar  flowe,*'  &c. 

Honey  and  sweet  nectar  are  surely 
not  the  first  characteristics  of  a  brain 
from  whence  proceeded  Hamlet,  Mac- 
beth, and  Shylock,  and  Othello,  and 
Lear  1 

We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  reference  in  those  lines.  But 
how  do  we  come  to  know  him  so 
afiectionately  from  all  his  praisers  as 
«'  Gentle  Will "? 

Milton  even  speaks  of — 

"  Gentle  Shakipeare,  Nature'i  child. 

Warbling  hii  natiye  voood-uotet  wild.*' 

Surely  there  is  something  far  above 
the  bucolics  in  his  genius  ? 

Chittie  praises  £m  for  his  *' honied 


muse,"  while  requesting  him  to  '<  drop 
a  sable  tear"  upon  the  hearse  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  and  a  contemporary  writer 
speaks  of  his  "  mellifluous  tongue,*  and 
his  "sugared  sonnets."  Perhaps  there 
was  more  real  admiration  for  his 
genius  in  the  censure  of  grand  Ben 
Jonson,  when  he  said  to  those  who 
boasted  that  Shakspeare  never  blotted 
a  line,  **I  would  he  had  blotted  a 
thousand  ;*'  for  he  suffers  himself  too 
readily  to  be  carried  away  by  conceits 
and  word-play,  which  are  oflen  un- 
worthy his  genius,  and  makes  Lady 
Macbeth  to  pun  upon  the  perpetration 
of  her  own  crimes. 

Of  no  writer  do  we  see,  through  the 
intellect,  so  much  of  the  temperament, 
as  of  Shakspeare.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  his  cordial  and  exuberant  nature 
made  him  the  merriest  of  his  tavern 
friends;  on  the  other,  those  delicate 
and  nervous  susceptibilities  which 
usuallv  accompany  such  a  disposition, 
must  have  been  exquisitely  developed 
in  his  organisation:  and  we  venture 
the  belief  that  he  was  subject  to  fits 
of  intensely  low  spirits  and  gloom,  at 
times.  We  doubt  if  his  digestion  was 
not  sometimes  at  war  with  his  good 
living.  How  frequent  throughout  his 
plays  are  the  invocations  against  evil 
dreams  and  restless  nights?  Where 
else  is  so  strangely  given  us  the  whole 
**  anatomy  of  melancholy*'  ?  Who  else 
has  been  so  thoroughly  to  the  heart 
of  solitude  and  sorrow?  How,  too, 
does  he  not  gloat  over  the  loathsome 
interior  of  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets 
with  Juliet;  and  with  Clarence  on 
the  monstrous  abyss  of  ocean ;  and 
with  the  Ghost  of  the  B;oyal  Dane, 
upon  the  preternatural  horrors  of 
Purgatory !  This  is  so  great  a  star 
that  he  has  warped  us  out  of  our  orbit. 
In  vain  we  seek  to  peer  into  that  life ; 
as  vainly  as  to  search  the  sources  of 
the  sea.  Yet  who  but  lingers  by  the 
ocean  if  only  to  pick  up  shells  upon 
the  shore?  With  how  quaint  a  cu- 
riosity  we  muse  upon  tnat  strange 
bequest  of  his  second-best  bed  to  Nan 
Hathaway,  his  wifel  Was  this  the 
only  cynicism  we  have  seen  in  his 
humour  ?  Of  his  brothers  and  sisters 
we  know  nothing  but  that  they  lived 
and  died.  Neither  of  his  son,  and  if 
he  loved  him ;  and  if,  at  that  boy's 
death,  a  second  Shakspeare  was  lost 
to  us.  He  is  almost  too  great  to 
speak  of.     His  fame  needs  not  to  be 

**  B«gtftfi«d  upon  hia  tewtn  lOBb.** 
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We  retarn  to  other  nien>  to  obscrre 
what  dwarfs  they  seem  beside  him. 

Another  aspect  of  our  subject  pre- 
sents itself  here. 

When  Shakspcare's  contemporaries 
pniise  him  for  "  his  gentle  muse,"  the 
question  will  arise, — What  part  of  a 
man  will  posterity  choose  to  retain  ? 
And  may  it  not  possibly  be  that  very 
part  wliich  he  himself  least  values,  and 
would  least  suspect  ? 

Those  to  whom  it  nmv  at  anv  time 
happen  to  visit  the  Laurent ian  Library 
at  Florence,  will  be  interested  by  the 
perusal  of  a  h'tter,  which  is  there  pre- 
served, addn-ssed  bv  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  to  whom 
this  most  extraordinary  man  at  one 
time  offered  his  accom{)lished  ser- 
vices. 

Wo  do  not  accurately  remember  all 
of  the  innumerable  qualifications  for 
employment  very  modestly  set  tbrth  in 
this  letter  by  the  writer  of  it ;  but  we 
do  remember  that  amon;^  them  these 
were  sonu> : — Mur<ic — the  composition 
of  it;  the  construction  of  various  mu- 
sical instruments;  and  proficiency  in 
performance  upon  them.  The  mathe- 
matics, in  all  their  various  branches, 
extended  by  ]n'rsonal  discoveries  (wo 
cannot  aiiirm,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  that  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci  wo 
owe  the  discovery  of  logarithms). 
Sculpture,  castinj^  und  workinr;  in 
bronze,  silver,  i^e.  Mechanics,  prac- 
tical machinery  adapted  to  agriculture 
i— its  construction  and  u^e  ;  liv<lro- 
Statics,  K:e.  AiYliiteclure,  sun-eying, 
military  tactics,  and  fortifications,  &c. 
(Here  follows  a  long  and  detailed  list 
of  what  the  applicant  is  abl'  to  per- 
form in  these  sciences  —  such  as  the 
const ructiuu  of  bridges,  dikes,  and 
fosses  ;  fascines,  ttenched  camps,  &c., 
and  the  manauivring  of  large  and 
small  bodies  of  tn^ops  for  tiie  attain- 
ment of  certain  objects  ;  military  cal- 
culations, i\;c.)  The  use  of  almost 
every  arm,  and  the  construction  of  if. 
A  varied  and  copious  acquaintance 
with  the  Classics  and  the  Schools ; 
Painting,  in  its  various  branches,  and 
poetry ! 

This  list  of  attainments,  claimed  by 
a  single  in<liiidual,  certaiidy  takes 
away  one's  breath  ;  but  if  it  be  fair  to 
ju<lge  of  Leonanlo's  proficieiicv  in  all 
these  accomplishments  from  liis  su- 
preme excellence  in  {tainting — an  art 
which  he  mentions  here  quite  inciden- 
tally -~  we  CHiiDot  with  reason  accuse 


him  of  boastinff.  The  less  bo,  whils 
we  are  compelled  to  admit  the  fact 
that  in  the  theory  of  practical  hydro- 
statics the  Italians  are  not  behind  ub 
at  this  day,  and  that  with  them  the 
theory  has  not  progressed  beyond  the 
discoveries  of  tnis  gifted  man. 

Yet  the  single  excellence  on  which 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  cspeciallj 
valued  himself,  is  the  only  one  which, 
out  of  this  elaborate  catalogue,  keeps 
posterity  familiiu*  with  the  name  of  one 
who  was  admitted  by  all  his  contem- 
poniries  to  have  been  the  handsomest^ 
the  strongest,  and  the  most  accomplish- 
ed man  of  his  time  I    Sicitur  ad  asirxL 

1'hat  was  probably  a  life  which  no 
aftiT-time  could  have  given  birth  to. 
The  blossom  and  tlower  of  an  age  of 
calm  and  serene  activities  which  per- 
mitted each  man  to  ripen  and  dcvehip 
his  nature  on  ail  sides  into  complete 
results. 

What  especially  strikes  ns  in  thegi^ 
nius  of  the  great  men  of  the  cinqtm 
cento,  and  those  who  preceded  it,  ii 
its  completeness  and  universality.  Tfaejr 
were  neither  above  nor  below  any  part 
of  art ;  but  in  their  hands  cver}'thing 
became  art,  I'hey  were  both  greater 
and  humbler  than  any  men  now  livings 
and  though  it  is  our  boast  that  we  live 
in  a  practical  a$;e,  yet  art  in  those  daji 
was  tar  less  dreamy  and  unreal  in  iU 
character,  and  much  more  closelj 
united  to  great  civic  uses,  than  it  haf 
ever  been  since  then. 

Those  times  are  gone,  and  we  doubt 
if  the  world  will  ever  re-pro<luce  them. 

Will  the  present  age,  which  is  80 
loud  in  its  self-congratulations,  bo- 
(|ueath  to  any  after  generation  monu- 
ments as  full  of  gnindeur,  and  thoughts 
as  full  of  beauty  and  high  usefulness 
as  those  which  it  has  received  from 
these  ?  Kven  the  contparative  calm  of  e 
past  centur}'  we  seem  to  see  as  through 
a  dream. 

We  remember  some  where  to  have 
seen  an  etching  by  (ieranl  Dow  of  bia 
own  studio,  which  for  ever  will  haunt 
us. 

It  is  an  old  carven  room,  large,  and 
lofiy,  and  dim  ;  and  filletl  ami  tlood- 
ed  over  with  the  misty  silence  of  a 
summer's  evening.  Kver}'wheru  you 
see  the  mixture  of  homeliness  and  ele- 
gan(V.  By  the  hti;2e  ohl  beer-barrel 
in  t  lie  dark  corner,  leans  the  graceful 
guitar,  on  which  the  string  would  seem 
to  be  still  vibrating,  as  though  but  e 
moment  before  it  hiul  been  laid  down 
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there^  in  a  desultorf  mood.  Near  the 
massive  table  which  is  heaped  with 
books,  and  music,  and  drawing-mate- 
rials, the  cup  and  the  tankard  shining 
among  them,  the  artist  himself  is  lean- 
ing in  a  chair  of  comfortable  beauty, 
with  its  dim  velvet  and  dusky  oak.  Ue 
ig  gazing,  in  that  serene  silence,  out  of 
the  open  window  before  him,  through 
which  you  catch  no  view;  but  it  is 
filled  up  with  a  gash  of  grey  twilight 
which  falb  upon  the  painter's  face. 
And  behind  him  you  just  see  indis- 
tinctly in  the  dark  background,  an  old 
staircase,  winding  up  into  the  shadow 
to  some  quiet  chamber  above. 

What  is  left  to  the  world  like  this  ? 
The  present  age  does  not  allow  us  even 
time  to  stand  looking  at  the  picture. 
We  have  plenty  of  politicians  now, 
but  fbw  statesmen.  Painters,  sculp- 
tors,  architects,  and  engravers,  m 
abundance ;  but  where  an  artist  ? 

The  education  which  Milton  pre- 
scribes for  a  young  man  would  be  im- 
possible to  realise  in  days  like  these. 

This  is  a  digression  from  the  subject, 
for  which  we  must  apologise.  We 
have  only  wandered  a  little  way  in  this 
field  in  search  of  one  whom,  in  speak. 
ing  of  posthumous  reputations,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  leave  unnoticed  —  we 
mean  Francesco  Pctrarca. 

Of  no  man  is  the  memory  preserved 
with  more  tender  affection,  and,  per- 
haps, while  living,  few  men  ever  more 
thoroughly  realised  the  value  of  a  life 
than  Petrarch.  At  once  the  friend  of 
princes  and  the  patron  of  liberty  ;  an 
aristocrat  by  habit,  a  republican  by 
enthusiasm  ;  as  both,  fastidious  in  the 
extreme  (  once  crowned  in  the  capitol, 
and  at  all  times  the  welcome  guest  of 
royalty,  in  times  when  kings  did  not 
deem  it  prudent  to  shun  the  society  of 
the  wise ;  esteemed  by  the  learned, 
admired  by  the  idle ;  the  friend  of 
Rienzi  and  Boccacio;  the  lover  of 
Laura ;  and  the  author  of  ...  . 
that  wonderful  poem  which  no  human 
being  has  ever  read  ;  but  which  he 
himself,  report  informs  us,  held  equal 
to  the  ^neid. 

We  do  not  think  that  if,  with  our 
Irish  Dean,  the  Archdeacon  of  Parma 
could  return  to  life,  he  would  be  quite 
to  much  astonished  as  that  other  might 
be,  at  the  conduct  of  posterity  in  re- 
gard to  his  writings. 

For  before  he  died,  Petrarch  must 
have  felt  in  the  grateful  celebrity 
which  a  devotion  so  tender  and  en* 


dearing  as  was  his,  had  gathered  about 
the  object  of  his  life's  single  and  un- 
dying passion,  some  assurance  of  that 
interest  which  posterity  has  never 
ceased  to  feel  in  the  consecrated  name 
of  Laura. 

But,  doubtless,  he  would  not  be 
wholly  prepared  to  find  his  fame  asso- 
ciated— not  with  the  exploits  of  Scipio> 
and  the  lengthy  Latinity  of  her  Africa 
— but  with  the  gushing  fountains  and 
peaceful  solitudes  of  Vaucluse,  the 
walks  at  Avignon,  the  imperishable 
image  of  the  Madonna. 

When  he  was  at  the  age  of  twenty 
or  twenty-one,  Petrarch's  Latin  poems 
had  already  attracted  attention.  On 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  quitted  Bo- 
logna, where  he  had  been  studying 
under  the  guidance  of  his  friend  Cario 
da  Ristoja,  and  returned  to  Avignon. 
Here  it  was  that  he  met,  for  the  first 
time,  on  one  Good- Friday  morning,  in 
the  aisle  of  Santa-Clara  Church,  one 
whose  beauty  and  whoso  reserve  were 
destined  to  influence  so  strangely  the 
development  of  his  mind,  and  all  his 
future  life  -..  Laura  de  Naves,  wife  of 
Hugh  de  Sade. 

From  this  epoch,  fortunately  for 
posterity,  he  had  an  object,  stronger 
even  than  the  desire  of  fame,  to 
write  in  his  native  language. 

"  Benedetto  sia*  il  giomo,  eHl  mesop 
e  Varmo  /'*  he  exclaims  in  one  of  his 
sonnets. 

With  what  curiosity  do  we  ask  about 
Madonna  Laura  1  How  afiectionately 
do  we  cherish  every  little  scrap  of  in- 
formation which  IS  to  be  obtained 
about  her]  With  what  interest  do 
wo  regard  her  portrait ;  and  fancy  her, 
in  her  gown  of  grass- green  silk  !  And 
still  the  question  is — Did  Laura  return 
the  passion  of  Petnu*ca  ?  That  insen- 
sible to  it  she  was  not,  we  think  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe.  For  if  her 
passion  was  never  awakened,  her  vanity 
at  least  must  have  been  engaged. 

We  imagine  her  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  a  naturally  cold  temperament, 
and  whose  aiflections  lay  rather  in  the 
imagination  than  the  heart.  We  con- 
ceive her  to  have  possessed  considera- 
ble sentiment,  but  little  or  no  passion. 

We  do  not  think  her  capable  of 
remaining  wholly  insensible  to  the 
reverent  homage  of  affection,  any  more 
than  of  herself  making  a  premiere 
demarche.  Doubtless  the  mure  pas- 
sionate element  in  love,  which  over- 
powers  many   women«    would    have 
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shocked  and  deterred  Laura.  We 
learn  that  Petrarch  was  not  only  one 
of  the  most  accowplishcd^  but  also  the 
handsomest  and  most  graceful  man  of 
his  time.  Yet  we  apprehend  that 
in  whatever  may  have  been  the  senti- 
ment by  which  his  devotion  was  re- 
ciprocated, the  gratification  of  the  va- 
nity entered  into  it  more  largely  than 
that  of  the  senses.  That  the  madonna 
possessed  a  singular  sweetness  of  man- 
ner  and  charm  of  c:cpres6ion,  there 
can  be  little  doubt ;  for  Petrarch's 
are  not  the  only  praises  recorded  of 
her  by  her  contemporaries.  In  her 
pictures  she  is  representtid — although 
at  the  age  of  forty,  and  the  mother  of 
nine  children — as  of  a  singular  youth- 
fulness  in  form  and  feature,  and  of  a 
remarkable  purity  and  girlishness  in 
expression.  That  she  must  have  had 
a  perfect  sense  of  purity,  and  an 
earnest  devotion  to  duty,  we  are  bound 
to  believe,  when  wo  reflect  that  she 
lived  in  an  age  of  universal  profligacy, 
united  to  a  morose  and  uncongenial 
nature,  which  she  must  have  been 
frequentlv  forced  to  compare  with  the 
respectful  tenderness,  the  grace,  the 
beauty,  and  the  elevation  of  Petrarch's; 
yet  we  have  no  warrant  for  presuming 
that  she  ever  made  her  husband  the 
victim  of  such  a  comparison.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  cannot  certainly  ex- 
empt  her  from  the  charge  of  coquetry; 
though,  not  improbably,  this  was 
the  unconscious  result  of  a  peculiar 
position,  and  of  a  character  not  passion, 
ate  enough  wholly  to  yield  to  a  love, 
which  it  was  yet  not  cold  enough 
altogether  to  reject.  The  sonnets  are 
full  of  hope  and  torture,  tenderness 
and  reproach. 

The  more  we  examine  the  character 
of  Laura  the  more  it  remains  with  us 
a  question,  whether  her  coldness  was 
not  rather  the  result  of  circumstance 
than  of  character;  whether,  in  fact, 
her  heart  had  ever  once  been  really 
awakened ;  and  whether  another  man 
might  not  have  possibly  succeeded 
better  than  Petrarch.  Laura  was 
married  at  a  very  early  age  to  a  man 
for  whom  she  evidently  felt  no  affection. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  her 
heart  had  lain  wholly  dormant  before 
she  met  Petrarch,  llie  energy  and 
persistence  of  his  attachment,  while 
it  could  not  but  flatter  a  youthful 
vanity,  may  possibly  have  forced  from 
her  emotions  which  would  not  other- 
wise have  arisen  ^ntaneously;  and 


the  constancy  of  that  attachmenty 
the  habit  of  associating  with  his  name 
all  that  was  happiest  and  proudest  ia 
her  life,  may  have  added  intensity  to 
these  feelings. 

But  the  possibility  appears  to  us 
always  apparent,  that  if,  in  plao»  of 
Petrarch,  some  other  man  —  perhaps 
far  inferior  to  the  poet  —  had  arrived 
under  a  difierent  aspect,  and  at  a 
diflferent  era  in  her  life,  Laura  might 
have  loved  like  Ueloise. 

The  names  of  Laura  and  Potrarca 
have  been  ini?eparably  associated  with 
the  theory  of  what  is  falsely  called 
Platonic  love.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unwarrantable  so  far  as  Petrarch  is 
concerned.  There  is  nothing  in  his 
sonnets  that  for  a  moment  can  authorise 
such  an  idea.  On  the  contrary,  th^ 
literally  vibrate  with  passion.  It  has 
been  said  that  Petrarch  only  clothes 
with  the  name  of  Laura  the  vague 
ideals  of  a  poet,  and  that  the  madonna 
in  these  sonnets  is  no  more  than  the 
muse  in  other  poems.  We  think  that 
any  one  who  has  ever  really  loved^  or 
even  been  near  it,  will  recognise  in 
Petrarch's  verse  Uie  outcry  of  true 
passion ;  and  all  those  tender  extrava- 
gances  which  seem  so  cold  and  sillv 
to  the  indifferent  reader,  are,  indeed, 
no  more  than  the  naturai  language  of 
the  lover,  who  finds  pleasure  even  in 
playing  with  the  name  of  his  mistress, 
and  loves  the  laurel  for  the  sake  of 
Laura. 

No;  ifbetween  these  two  charactexi 
there  existed  aught  of  what  is  called 
Platonism  in  love,  it  was  on  the  side 
of  Laura,  and  not  that  of  her  lover. 
We  do  not,  however,  forget  that  Pe. 
trarch  was  the  father  of  an  illegitimate 
child  by  another  woman— a  son  who 
surely  might  have  claimed  a  little  of 
that  tenderness  of  which  the  poet  was 
elsewhere  so  lavish.  Neither  does  hia 
interest  in  Laura  seem  to  have  extend- 
ed to  any  of  her  numerous  children. 
But  whether  he  regarded  these  with 
bitterness  or  indifference  no  one  can 
now  presume  to  judge.  He  never 
speaks  of  them.  Love  delights  to 
upraise  and  dignify  its  objects ;  hut 
how  far  in  the  celebrity  which  he  save 
to  Laura,  Petrarch  sought  orTained 
the  magnified  reflection  of  his  own 
identity,  we  do  not  like  to  inquire. 
Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  career 
of  Francesco  Pctrarca  there  are 
Bufliicient  evidences  of  a  gentle  vanitj 
and  amiable  egotismi  whidii  we  tsisWj 
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pardon^  and  gladly  seek  to  forget^  in 
the  thought  of  how  few  have  ever 
imited  to  such  costly  gifls  of  culture^ 
80  much  sweetness  of  disposition,  so 
many  graces  of  mind,  such  even 
purity  of  aspiration,  or  such  noble  and 
generous  enthusiasm  for  whatever  is 
lofty  and  commanding. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  that 
although  the  sonnets  which  comme- 
morate  the  fame  of  the  Madonna  are 
passionate  love-poems  addressed  to  the 
wife  of  another  man,  yet  the  chastest 
of  our  wives  will  not  scruple  to  read 
them,  and  the  purest  of  our  daughters 
may  do  so  with  an  untainted  pleasure 
and  appreciation.  The  reason  of  this 
at  once  presents  itself.  There  is  a 
purity  in  all  constancy  which  ennobles 
alike  the  object  to  which  it  clings,  and 
the  soul  from  which  it  proceeds,  which 
defies  definition,  and  rises  above  criti. 
dsm.  A  vicious  passion,  however 
▼iolent,  may  be  judged  by  its  transit 
toiy  impulse ;  and  of  love,  as  of  truth, 
the  best  is  in  endurance. 

The  uplifted  hymn  of  a  whole  life- 
time to  its  solitary  ideal  can  have  in  it 
nothing  that  is  degrading.  The  love- 
•ong  becomes  a  psalm ;  and  the  pure 
in  heart  of  every  age  cannot  fail  to 
respond  to  it. 

with  the  fountains  of  Vaucluse  yet 
murmuring  upon  our  ear  —  with  the 
name  of  Laura  still  lingering  about  our 
heart  —  we  bid  good-bye  to  Petrarch. 
Virtue  will  never  droop  so  long  as  the 
world  shall  retain  men  capable  of  a 
love  like  this  poet's,  or  women  as 
worthy  of  it  as  the  mistress  of  his 
tender  and  beautiful  fancies. 


Our  subject  is  too  large  for  the  \U 
.  mits  we  are  permitted  to  devote  to  it. 
Many  great  names  remain  which  we 
would  gladly  speak  of.  We  might 
pause  to  inquire  how  it  happened  that 
a  La  Rochefoucauld,  who  lived  amidst 
all  that  can  render  life  delightful,  and 
surrounded  by  the  adulation  of  his 
contemporaries,  bequeathed  to  man- 
kind  so  severe  a  satire  on  its  weak, 
nesses  ?  —  or  how,  while  we  find  his 
work  in  every  library,  many  others, 
less  fortunate,  who,  amidst  penury  and 
hardship,  have  dreamed  the  angel  lad- 
der back  to  earth,  and  prophesied  of 
human  perfection,  were  suficred  when 
living  to  perish  of  neglect,  and  are 
thrust  from  memory  when  dead,  while 
their  works  lie  dusty  on  our  book- 
shelves? 

But  already,  if  not  too  much,  we 
have  said  enough.  Our  interest  in, 
and  reverence  for,  the  great  society  we 
have  ventured  to  approach,  has  led  us 
to  gossip  rather  than  to  philosophise. 

We  are  told  by  his  brother,*  that  in 
their  early  rambles  through  the  rocks 
of  Corsica,  the  young  Napoleon  used 
frequently  to  exclaim  with  enthusiasm, 
**  1  desire  to  be  my  own  posterity !" 
**  Je  voulais  etre  ma posterite  r*  This 
is  the  right  feeling ;  and,  perhaps,  the 
only  serviceable  moral  to  be  drawn 
from  all  the  histoiy  of  great  labourers 
and  aspirants.  Every  hero  should 
contain  his  posterity  within  himself. 
Who  does  this  will  neither  be  dis- 
heartened by  the  injustice  of  preju- 
dice, nor  laid  asleep  by  the  flattery  of 
fools. 


*  See  that  very  interesting  addition  to  our  biographical  Uterature — "  Memoires  et  Corres- 
pondence Politique  et  Militaire  du  Roi  Joseph ;  publics,  annotes,  et  mis  en  ordre  par  A.  de 
Casse,  A.D.C.  de  S.  A.  le  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon.** 
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that  thU  hiitory  b  compiled  from  all  quarters.*'— Tramhlatiox  vaoM  EVAUBiua. 

ABTBUB  MUBPBT— HTJOH   KSLLY. 


We  closed  our  last  notice  with  one  of 
the  brightest  names  that  adorn  the  an- 
nals of  Irish  literature.  It  will  not  bo 
easy  to  (ind  another  Oliver  Goldsmith ; 
yet  Arthur MuRPUY  was  no  unworthy 
contemporary,  although  prejudice,  ac- 
cident, untoward  circumstances,  or  all 
combined,  have  diminished  his  fair 
meed  of  reputation,  and  placed  him  in 
a  lower  rank,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  posterity,  than  his  proved  abilities 
entitle  him  to  hold.  Tcrhaps  the  un- 
just  satire  of  Churchill  (in  the  "  Kos- 
ciad")  has  had  some  influence  in  this 
depreciation,  for  spite  has  more  longe- 
vity than  eulogium,  and  nine  out  often 
in  the  class  of  general  readers  pause 
over  a  tirade  of  abuse,  while  they 
pass  rapidly  by  a  chapter  of  pane- 
gyric. 

The  life  of  Murphy  has  been  written 
in  a  large  quarto  volume  by  his  intimate 
friend  Jesse  Foot,  who  was  equally  cc- 
lebrated  for  his  skill  in  praclicul  sur- 
gery, his  scientific  discoveries  in  his 
Iirofession,  his  attachment  to  elegant 
iterature,  and  his  achievements  as  an 
amateur  pugilist.  Of  his  proticiency  in 
the  noble  art  of  self-defence  he  once 
gave  a  remarkable  illustration,  by  ad- 
ministering a  sound  drubbing  to  a 
stranger  who  gratuitously  insulted  Mur- 
phy in  his  presence,  in  a  colTee-room  in 
bean-street.  Murphy  was  at  that 
time  old  and  pacific,  but  Foot,  although 
the  Hector  was  firt<!en  years  younger 
than  himself,  and  at  least  two  stone 
heavier,  disposed  of  him  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, administering  a  punishment 
which  he  long  remembered,  for  having 
indulged  in  a  most  unprovoked  out- 
rage. Foot's  **  Memoirs  of  Murphy  " 
are  not  often  met  with,  but  thevare  well 
worth  reading,  and  may  be  depended 
on  as  being  both  agreeable  and  authen- 
tic ;  interspersed,  also,  with  many  an- 
ecdotes and  incidental  allusions  to  the 
occurrences  of  the  time.  The  intimacy 
between  Foot  and  Murphy  arose  from 
the  former  having  written  a  pamphlet 
on  the  restoration  of  the  one-shilling 
gallery  at  Covent  Garden,' which  tend- 
ed materially  to  produce  the  desired 


object.  I^Iurphy  called  to  thank  him 
in  the  name  of  the  public,  for  having 
so  resolutely  defended  their  rights,  and 
from  this  interview  arose  a  mutual 
friendship,  which  was  terminated  only 
by  death. 

Arthur  Murphy  was  bom  at  £1. 
phin,  in  the  county  of  Ra8Common« 
on  the  27th  of  December,  1730* 
as  appears  from  a  memorandum  pre- 
served in  his  mother's  praver-book,  ia 
her  own  handwriting,  llis  father, 
Richard  Murphy,  was  a  merchant  in 
Dublin,  and  his  mother,  Jane,  whote 
maiden-name  was  French,  was  the 
daughter  of  Arthur  French,  Esq.,  of 
Tyrone,  in  the  county  of  Galway.  He 
was  brought  to  London  by  his  mother* 
in  1738,  and  soon  after  was  consigned 
to  the  care  of  an  aunt,  named  Plunkett* 
then  residing  at  J^oulogne.  Ill  health 
compelled  Mrs.  Flunkett,  about  two 
years  afterwards,  to  visit  the  south  of 
France ;  but  before  she  undertook  the 
journey,  she  sent  young  Murphy,  thea 
something  more  than  ten  years  of  age, 
to  the  Jesuit's  College  at  St.  Omcr.  In 
that  far-famed  seminar^'  of  education 
he  remained  six  years  aud  a-half,  im- 
bibing thus  early  the  stores  of  Grecian 
and  Koman  literature  which,  although 
thoy  may  not  create)  genius  where  it 
has  no  previous  existence,  contribute 
largely  to  its  development  and  eflect. 
In  1748,  Muri)hy  was  sent  by  his 
uncle,  Jeffrey  French,  to  the  couuting- 
houso  of  Mr.  llarrold,  an  eminent 
merchant  in  Cork.  I^ioaving  this  situa- 
tion at  the  end  of  two  years,  in  conse- 
quence  of  a  theatrical  dispute,  in  which 
he  had  unnecessarily  and  too  actively 
engaged  himself,  he  retumeil  to  Lou- 
don, by  his  uncle's  orders ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1751,  he  was 
placed,  as  assistant  book-keeper,  in 
the  bankintr.house  of  Messrs.  Ironside 
and  Belchier,  in  Lombard-street. 

With  the  life  of  plodding  business  thus 
chosen  for  him  he  seems  to  have  been 
contented,  and  to  have  resigned  himself 
to  his  lot ;  but  the  unsettled  temper  of 
his  uncle  soon  obliged  him  to  seek  bis 
adyanoement   in   life  through   other 
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ohaiuieb.  The  lovers  of  literature  may 
coDgratolate  themselves  on  this  change 
ID  his  destination.  The  attention  re- 
quisite to  commercial  success  would 
have  entirely  altered  the  bent  of  his 
genius,  and  might  have  extinguished 
those  varied  talents  which  were  after- 
wards so  happily  exerted.  Murphy  was 
determined  to  adopt  authorship  as  a 
profession^  and  to  live  by  his  wits,  un- 
deterred  by  many  previous  examples 
of  recorded  failure,  and  by  noted  living 
instances  of  the  bitterest  disappoint- 
ment. In  1752  he  undertook  to  write 
the  Gray's- Inn  Journal,  which  conti- 
nued periodically  until  October,  1754. 
There  are  some  clever,  lively,  and 
scholastic  papers  in  this  series,  which 
obtained  a  certain  degree  of  popularity, 
although  it  cannot  bear  comparison 
with  others  of  the  same  class,  and  of 
much  higher  pretensions,  which  it 
would  be  invidious  to  name.  For  this 
work  Murphy  received  a  regular  salary 
of  one  guinea  and  a-half  per  week ;  a 
sum  which,  at  three-and-twenty,  he 
thought  a  considerable  income,  while 
it  awakened  in  him  somewhat  of  the 
9pirit  and  confidence  of  independence. 
But  his  conduct  in  choosing  for  him- 
self offended  his  uncle,  who  died  in 
May,  1754,  leaving  him  no  consoling 
testimonial  to  ensure  respect  for  his 
memory  in  the  items  of  his  will,  not- 
withstanding repeated  promises,  di- 
rectly encouraging  very  difiereut  ex- 
pectations. 

It  might  be  foreseen  that  Murphy's 
immediate  disappointment  would  be 
followed  by  unpleasant  consequences. 
With  the  usual  improvidence  of  expec- 
tation, he  had,  in  the  plan  of  his  own 
expenditure,  anticipated  a  share  in  the 

Eosthumous  property  of  his  uncle ;  but 
e  now  found  himself  £200  in  debt, 
and  that  his  income  from  the  journal, 
although  it  enabled  him  to  live,  could 
never  furnish  him  with  the  surplus 
necessary  to  extricate  him  from  the 
difficulty  in  which  ho  was  thus  in- 
volved. In  such  a  grave  dilemma,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  close  the  periodi- 
cal ;  and,  acting  on  the  advice  of  his 
then  intimate  friend  and  associate,  the 
facetious  Samuel  Foote,  resolved  to  try 
his  fortune  on  the  stage.  Such  advice 
from  such  an  experienced  critic  pre- 
supposes the  claim  of  considerable 
pretensions  in  the  young  candidate  for 
theatrical  fame.  On  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1754,  Murphy  appeared  on  the 
boai^  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and 


selected  for  his  opening  essay  the  ar- 
duous character  of  Othello;  a  daring 
flight  for  a  novice  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  truly  hazardous  from  the 
established  excellence  of  Barry  in  the 
heroic  Moor.  On  this  occasion,  the 
debutant  wrote  a  prologue  himself^ 
which  was  spoken  by  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
and  in  which  he  told  the  audience,  by 
the  lips  of  his  fair  deputy — 

**  He  coplei  no  man.    Of  what  Shakspeare  dreir, 
Hii  humble  sense,  he  oflfers  to  your  Tiew.** 

That  he  was  favourably  received 
may  be  collected  from  the  fact,  that 
he  repeated  the  performance  on  the 
two  following  nights,  and  throughout 
the  season  he  was  entrusted  with  many 
other  leading  parts,  including  Hamlet 
for  his  own  benefit.  But  his  success 
fell  far  below  his  expectations ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  tolerated  ra- 
ther than  admired.  Yet  he  had  figure, 
voice,  deportment,  a  correct  concep- 
tion, and  average  physical  power. 
Why,  then,  did  he  not  produce  a 
greater  efiect  ?  Because  he  lacked  tn- 
tense  passion,  without  which  inward 
fire,  although  histrionic  mediocrity 
may  be  reached,  high  excellence  is 
impossible.  At  the  end  of  the  season 
he  removed  to  Drury-lane,  under  the 
auspices  of  Garrick,  where,  although 
he  still  found  opportunities,  he  made 
no  progress  commensurate  with  his 
desires.  He  then  determined  to  quit 
a  profession  which,  in  common  with 
hundreds  of  other  ambitious  aspirants, 
he  found  to  be  a  sealed  book,  with 
many  double  clasps.  Universal  talent 
is  sparingly,  if  ever,  given  to  limited 
humanity :  the  dictum,  therefore,  which 
confines  "  every  man  to  his  calling,** 
is  not  merely  the  peevish  reproof  of 
jealousy  or  resentment,  in  competitors 
pursuing  a  common  track  to  profit  or 
i'ame,  but  the  ofispring  of  profoundest 
wisdom.  While  Murphy  was  an  actor 
at  Drury-lane,  he  ventured  his  first 
effort  as  a  dramatic  writer,  in  the 
farce  of  The  Apprentice,  which  ap- 
peared on  the  2nd  of  January,  1756. 
Every  chance  of  success  appears  to  have 
been  liberally  accorded  to  the  new  can- 
didate for  the  honours  of  authorship,  by 
the  management.  The  best  comic  actors 
were  thrown  in  to  the  piece ;  the  prologue, 
which  was  very  good,  and  of  a  depreca- 
tory character,  was  written  by  Garrick, 
and  spoken  by  Murphy  himself;  tlie 
epilogue  was  brilliantly  delivered  by 
Mr.  Olive.     The  Apprentice  ran  for 
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many  nights^  and  became  established 
on  the  stock  list.  Murphy  was  appre- 
hensive that  when  Woodward  (who 
was  the  oripnal  representative  of  the 
stage-struck  hero)  retired,  Dick  would 
retire  with  him ;  but  long  after.  King, 
Bannister,  and  Lewis,  achieved  great 
reputation  in  the  part.  The  farce  la 
likely  to  be  revived  at  any  time  when 
an  eccentric  light  comedian  desires  a 
convenient  vehicle  for  imitations.  It  is 
full  of  humour,  and  when  assisted  by 
first-rate  talent  in  the  leading  charac- 
ters, cannot  fail  to  be  infinitely  amus- 
ing. There  is  more  of  moral  in  this 
trifle  than  usually  belongs  to  ephemera 
of  a  similar  class.  The  object  was  to 
expose  the  absurd  practice  (which  has 
by  no  means  become  obsolete)  so  pre- 
valent at  that  time  amongst  apprentices, 
and  other  ignorant  young  people,  who, 
with  little  talent  and  less  education, 
assembled  themselves  in  meetings  com- 
posed of  noise  and  nonsense,  under 
the  title  of «'  Spouting  Clubs. "  There, 
without  the  gait  of  Christians,  pagans, 
or  men,  they  strutted  and  bellowed, 
committing  the  most  horrible  murders 
on  common  sense  and  the  works  of 
poor  departed  authors ;  who,  if  they 
could  have  risen  again, would  have  found 
itdifiicult  to  lay  claim  to  theofi'spring  of 
their  own  brains,  defaced  and  maimed 
by  those  pitiful  retailers  of  remnants 
of  remnants.  The  vice  has  crept  into 
higher  circles  with  the  march  of  civil- 
isation, and  much  gratuitous  homicide 
is  still  perennially  perpetrated  under  the 
title  ot  **  private  theatricals,"  to  the 
perversion  of  many  weak  heads,  and 
the  serious  detriment  of  the  legitimate 
profession.  Some  fond  casuists  have 
attempted  to  argue  that  a  taste  for 
amateur  acting  encourages  a  general 
inclination  for  the  stage,  and  fosters 
dramatic  art.  A  volume  might  be 
written  to  prove  the  contrary,  but 
the  labour  is  not  i*cquisite.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's "  Windsor  Theatricals "  are 
conclusive  as  to  the  converse  of  the 
assumed  proposition.  There,  indeed, 
the  most  essential  benefits  are  united 
with  the  highest  intellectual  recrea- 
tion. The  best  and  most  unexcep- 
tionable plays  are  selected,  the  most 
perfect  combination  of  professional  ta- 
lent which  the  leading  theatres  can 
produce  is  brought  together  to  give 
effect  even  to  the  subordinate  cha- 
racters, and  the  most  refined  and  se- 
lect audience  in  the  world  are  assem- 
bled to  witness  the  exfaibitioD.    Thero 


was  deep  forethought,  benefioenoe,  li- 
berality, true  taste,  and  royal  wisdom 
in  the  original  idea ;  and  every  sincere 
advocate  for  the  advancement  of  our 
national  drama  cannot  fail  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  cause  he  would  up. 
hold  received  a  permanent  increase 
of  strength,  when  that  happy  thought 
realised  itself  into  an  estabhshed  fact. 

A  few  months  after  the  snccess  of 
The  Apprentice,  Murphy  prodnced  for 
his  benefit  a  second  farce,  called  The 
Englishman  from  Paris,  which  was 
only  acted  on  that  one  night,  and  never 
printed.  Cook,  in  his  '<  Memoirs  of 
Foote,"  gives  this  account  of  the  piece ; 
**  Murphy  had  contracted  a  dose  inti- 
macy with  Foote,  and  finding  The 
Englishman  in  Paris  succeed  so  well, 
he  wrote  a  sequel  to  it.  This  he  had 
the  frankness  to  communicate  to  Foote 
in  the  summer  of  1755,  with  a  deve- 
lopment of  his  whole  plan,  plot,  cbA- 
racters,  &c.  —  which  the  other  so 
much  approved  of,  that  he  secretly  in« 
tended  to  make  it  his  own ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, setting  to  work  upon  Mur- 
phy's materials,  finished  a  farce  of  two 
acts  on  the  same  outline,  so  rapidly  that 
he  brought  it  out  at  Covent  Grarden, 
early  in  February,  1756.  The  sor- 
prise  and  chagrin  which  Murphy  mast 
have  felt  may  very  well  bo  imagined 
—  yet  what  could  he  do  ?  Foote  was 
a  man  to  be  only  laughed  at,  or  with, 
through  life :  it  was  his  privilege,  and 
somewhat  in  the  old  character  of  cavri 
fooL  Individuals  of  more  consequence 
than  Murphy  found  no  degradation  in 
submitting  to  it.  lie,  therefore,  fol- 
lowed the  wise  course  in  taking  no 
other  notice  of  the  unfair  transaction, 
than  by  aiming  the  following  stroke  at 
Foote,  when  he  brought  out  his  own 
original  Englishman  from  Paris  a  few 
months  aAerwards.  On  some  doubts 
being  made  as  to  the  identity  of  Sir 
Charles  Buck  from  Paris,  Sir  Charles 
replies  —  *0  yes  I  I  grant  you  there 
has  been  an  impostor  about  town,  irho, 
with  much  easy  familiarity  and  assur- 
ance, has  stolen  my  writings,  &c.,  and 
not  only  thus  treacherously  robbed  me, 
but  has  impudently  dared  to  assume 
my  very  name  even  to  mv  face ;  but 
I  am  the  true  Sir  Charles  fiuckj  I  can 
assure  you.'" 

This,  as  might  be  expected,  was  fol- 
lowc<l  by  a  burst  of  applause,  and  there 
ended  the  author's  reward  for  his  la- 
bour, and  his  redress  for  the  larceny* 
Foote  had  forestalled  himi  hii  ver* 
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rion  had  met  with  a  very  successful 
run  at  Covent  Garden.  Murphy  lost 
his  profit  with  his  novelty^  and  the 
pubhc  cared  not  a  straw  who  suffered, 
or  on  whose  side  lay  the  justice  of  the 
case,  so  long  as  they  were  amused^  and 
received  the  value  of  their  money. 

Soon  after  the  failure  of  his  second 
farcCf  Murphy  printed  anonymously  a 
satirical  piece  in  two  acts  called  The 
Spouter,  or  The  Triple  Revenge.  This 
feu  d'esprit  was  never  acted,  or  in- 
tended  for  representation^  and  being 
entirely  a  personal   satire^    he    sup- 

Eressea  it  in  the  corrected  edition  of 
is  works,  published  under  his  own 
supervision,  in  1786.  The  three  per- 
sons on  whom  the  author  revenges 
himself  for  real  or  imaginary  injuries 
are,  Dr.  John  Hill,  Theophilus  Gibber, 
and  Foote.  They  are  called  Slender, 
Squint-eyed  Pistol,  and  Dappcrwit. 
The  dialogue  is  smart  throughout,  and 
the  farce,  although  exclusively  local, 
may  still  be  read  with  amusement. 
The  editor  of  "  The  Biographia  Dra- 
matica,"  in  speaking  of  The  Spouter, 
says,  **  Garrick,  Kich,  Foote,  and 
Young  Gibber,  are  all  the  objects  of 
its  merriment,  which  is  unmixed  with 
offensive  severity ;  as  will  be  supposed 
from  the  circumstance  of  these  leaders 
having  been  privy  to  the  publication.'' 
The  worthy  editor  has  evidently  not 
read  the  production  on  which  he  de- 
livers his  opinion  —  a  practice  more 
common  than  praiseworthy.  That 
Garrick  was  a  party  aware  of  the  pub- 
lication is  likely  enough,  for  he  is 
throughout  treated  with  respect.  That 
Kich,  Foote,  and  Theophilus  Gibber 
were  not,  will  be  palpable  to  any  one 
who  looks  over  the  pages.  Gibber 
and  Foote  must  have  been  highly 
ofiended,  particularly  the  former. 
Muiphy  is  very  jocose  on  the  loss  of 
Pistol's  nose,  and  the  cause  of  that  dis- 
figurement. The  stress  which  Pistol 
andDapperwit  are  made  to  lay  on  virtue 
>and  integrity,  was  another  palpable 
attack  on  Gibber  and  Foote,  who  were 
notoriously  weak  in  both  those  estima- 
ble qualities. 


At  the  close  of  the  season  of  1765-6, 
Murphy  renounced  all  attempts  to 
obtain  distinction  as  an  actor,  and  de- 
termined thenceforth  to  live  by  his 
pen,  which  he  was  ready  to  exercise 
in  any  walk  that  offered,  either  dra- 
matic,  historical,  or  political,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  In  November, 
1756,  he  commenced  a  political  paper 
on  the  unpopular  side,  called  *'  The 
Test,"  which  was  speedily  answered 
by  Owen  Rufifhead,  m  a  counterblast, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Gontest."  In 
both  there  was  the  usual  full  amount  of 
acrimonious  invective,  with  a  very  eco- 
nomical sprinkling  of  wit  and  argument. 
In  1758,  Murphy  produced  the  farce 
of  The  Upholsterer,  for  Mossop's  be- 
nefit, at  Drury-lane.  The  piece  was 
eminently  successful.  How  could  it 
bo  otherwise,  when  the  characters  were 
supported  by  Garrick,  AVoodward, 
Yates,  Palmer,*  Taswell,  Blakes, 
Vernon,  Mrs.  Glive,  and  Mrs.  Yates  ? 
Well  might  the  author  say  in  his  pre- 
face, a  farce  so  completely  acted  was 
never  seen  before  nor  since.  This 
little  piece  has  great  merit  in  itself^ 
and  deals  with  absurdities  which  have 
taken  root  through  many  generations. 
Some  of  the  characters  and  a  portion 
of  the  plot  are  evidently  suggested 
by  the  "  Goffee  House  Politician  "  of 
I?  ielding ;  but  Murphy  has  much  im- 
proved what  he  has  borrowed,  while 
his  original  additions  are  admirable, 
and  not  likely  to  die  out  and  become 
obsolete  with  the  manners  and  pecu- 
liarities of  a  particular  era.  Your 
insane  quidnuncs,  who  neglect  all 
private  affairs  in  a  rabid  avidity  for 
public  news  of  any  kind,  are  still  to  be 
found  in  ample  numbers ;  your  med- 
dling, self-important,  bedlamite  bar- 
ber, as  full  of  reports  as  rumour,  with 
his  many  tongues,  is  yet  to  be  met 
with  in  every  street ;  and  your  hireling 
political  scribblers,  with  a  pliant  con- 
science and  a  plastic  pen,  continue  to 
increase  with  the  fecundity  of  rabbits 
in  an  undisturbed  warren.  The  cha- 
racter of  Termagant,  acted  by  Mrs. 
Glive,  appears  to  be  built  on  Mrs.  Slip- 


*  This  Palmer  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  more  celebrated  namesake  and  successor, 
who  died  on  the  stage,  while  acting  The  Stranger  at  Liverpool,  in  1798.  The  first  John 
Palmer  here  named,  married  Mrs.  Pritcbard's  daughter,  and  died  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1768, 
aged  forty.  Ills  person  and  manners  were  agreeable  and  genteel,  and  a  natural  air  of  cox- 
xiorabry  pervaded  all  his  stage  assumptions.  He  vras  the  original  performer  of  My  Lord 
Duke,  in  Hiffh  Life  Below  Stairs.     Churchill  says  of  him — 


**  Embox'd,  tbe  Ladies  muit  bare  ioraething  smart. 
Palmer  !  Oh  I  Palmer  tops  the  jaunt/  part." 
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slop  in  "  Joseph  Andrews,"  and  very 
possibly  may  nave  furnished  bints  to 
JSberidan  in  his  enlarged  edition  of  Mrs. 
Malaprop. 

From  the  period  at  which  Murphy 
commenced  dramatic  writer,  his  for- 
tune improved,  as  his  reputation  ad- 
vanced. Applying  the  maxims  of 
prudence,  drawn  from  past  experience, 
m  the  management  of  his  pecuniary 
affairs,  he  soon  discharged  his  debts, 
and  found  himself  in  the  possession  of 
a  sum  nearly  amounting  to  seven  bun- 
drcd  pounds.  Thus  fortunate  in  his 
progress,  it  seems  strange  that  ho 
should  contemplate  a  partial  desertion 
from  the  service  of  the  muses,  to  enlist 
in  the  dry  and  even  more  precarious 
profession  of  the  law.  Such,  however, 
was  at  this  time  his  determination,  in 
accordance  with  which  he  applied  for 
admission,  first,  to  the  honourable  so- 
ciety of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  after- 
wards to  Gray's  Inn.  With  prudence, 
little  characteristic  of  his  country,  he 
thought  it  desirable  to  have  two  strings 
to  his  bow.  But  he  sustained  the  mor- 
tification of  being  refused  by  botli  the 
above-named  respectable  communities, 
on  the  illiberal  ground  of  his  having 
acted  on  the  stage.  Perhaps  he  owed 
to  this  prevailing  and  narrow-minded 
prejudice  his  introduction  to  the  notice 
and  patronage  of  the  eminent  Lord 
Mansfield,  through  whoso  interest  he 
was  subsequently  received  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Lincoln's  Inn.  After  eating 
his  terms  according  to  prescribed  rule, 
in  duo  time  he  was  called  to  the  bar ; 
and  in  the  application  of  his  abilities 
as  a  lawyer,  and  from  the  integrity  of 
his  practice,  he  gradually  won  the  es- 
teem and  respect  of  his  competitors, 
and  the  approbation  of  all  honest  men. 

In  1759,  Murphy  essayed  a  higher 
dramatic  flight  than  he  had  hitherto 
ventured,  and  produced  a  tragedy  at 
Drur)'.lane,  entitled  The  Orphan  of 
China,  founded  on,  but  materially 
differing  from,  Voltaire's  play  of  the 
same  name.  The  principal  characters 
were  sustained  by  Garrick,  Mossop, 
Holland,  and  Mrs.  Yates.  The  repre- 
sentation of  this  play  gave  that  lady 
the  first  good  opportunity  of  displaying 


her  powers,  and  confirmed  her  repata- 
tion  as  one  of  the  best  tra^c  actresBes 
in  the  matronly  line  who  had,  up  to  that 
period,  trod  the  English  stage.  The 
tragedy  ran  for  nine  nights,  and  was  oc- 
casionally repeated  during  subsequent 
seasons.  Murphy  made  some  alter- 
ations, with  which  it  was  revived  at 
Covent  Garden  in  1777»  but  with  sac- 
cess  very  in  ferior  to  that  which  attended 
its  first  appearance.  Holman  produced 
it  for  his  benefit  in  Dublin,  in  1816. 
Just  criticism  cannot  rank  this  tragedT 
above  mediocrity.  The  fourth  act  u 
the  best,  and  this  is  tho  le^timate  point 
where  a  tragedy  should  rise ;  but  what 
follows  is  a  most  bathological  and  forced 
anticlimax.  The  subject  is  ill-chosen. 
We  cannot  readily  sympathise  with  the 
sorrows  of  Chinese  and  Tartars.  The 
distress  of  Zamti  the  Mandarin,  and 
Mandane  his  wife,  is  intended  as  an 
appeal  to  tho  heart ;  but  it  freeres  into 
prosy  declamation,  without  touching 
the  chord  of  true  passion.  The  Ian* 
guage,  in  blank  verse,  is  occasionally 
animated  and  natural,  but  too  fre- 
quently stiff,  laboured,  and  artificial.* 

In  the  following  year,  IJQO,  Mur- 
phy's prolific  muse  produced  two  new 
pieces  on  the  same  night^-a  dramatic 
pastond  and  a  comedy  in  three  acts— 
The  Desert  Island,  and  The  Way  to 
Keep  Him.  They  were  acted  together 
for  about  twelve  nights.  In  the  next 
season  the  comedy  was  enlarged  to 
five  acts,  and  greatly  improved  or  the 
additions  of  Sir  Bashful  and  Lady 
Constant.  It  has  kept  the  stage  ever 
since,  and  is  entitled  to  rank  amongst 
the  very  best  of  its  class.  The  charao* 
ters  and  incidents  are  as  applicable  to 
polite  life  in  the  present  day,  as  they 
were  to  the  manners  of  one  hundred 
years  ago.  They  are  drawn  from  na» 
ture,  and  not  from  the  peculiarities  or 
affectations  of  any  prevailing  or  ephe- 
meral fashion.  We  have  seen  this  fine 
play  admirably  acted  within  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years ;  although,  certain* 
ly,  not  by  such  a  galaxy  of  talent  as 
was  exhibited  on  its  onginal  produc- 
tion, in  the  names  of  Garrick,  Yates* 
Palmer,  King,  Mrs.  Cibber^  Mrs* 
Yates,  and  Mrs.  Clivc. 


*  The  writer  of  this  article  lias  in  his  possession  a  dramatic  poem  called  Socrates^  fagr 
Ami/as  Buthe^  a.m.  and  f.k.8.,  and  printed  in  Dublin  in  4to,  in  1758.  The  play  is  dedicated 
to  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  has  considerable  merit.  It  is  a  sort  of  translation  of  one  of  Platt^ 
Dialogues  into  blank  verse.  It  was  never  acted ;  and  although  we  may  reasonably  mpposs 
that  Amyas  Bushe  was  an  Irishman,  we  have  aothliig  beyond  conjectural  evidence  to  oiler 
for  the  fact. 
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In  1761,  Murphy  prodaced  three 
admirable  dramaa — the  comedy  of  All 
in  the  Wrong,  and  the  farces  of  The  Old 
Maid,  and  The  Citizen.  The  first  and 
last  are  still  on  the  list  of  acting  pieces. 
Our  author's  activity  seems  to  have 
been  prodigious,  for  during  this  period, 
and  for  several  years  after,  he  was  di- 
ligently  studying  the  law,  but  con- 
tinued to  find  time  to  publish  a  weekly 
paper  called  The  Auditor,  in  opposition 
to  the  famous  North  Briton  of  John 
Wilkes,  and  also  edited  an  edition  of 
Henry  Fielding's  works,  with  a  life  of 
the  author. 

Murphy  now  rested  three  years  from 
his  dramatic  labours,  and,  in  1764,  re- 
ceived his  first  decided  check,  in  the 
failure  of  two  new  pieces  on  the  same 
night,  and  on  new  ground,  at  Covent 
Grarden.  These  were  the  comedies  of 
No  One'i  Enemy  hut  his  Own,  and  What 
Wemusl  All  come  to.  The  first  is  found- 
ed on  a  drama,  in  one  act,  by  Voltaire, 
called  L* Indiscrete  and  although  it  con- 
tains much  spirited  dialogue,  properly 
discriminated  and  well  supported,  yet 
the  character  of  Careless,  whom  the  au. 
thor  intends  for  the  person  who  is  no 
one's  enemy  but  his  own,  being  that  of 
a  worthless  wretch,  without  honour  or 
probity,  the  piece  was  utterly  rejected 
by  the  public. 

Victor  says  that  party  feeling  interfer- 
ed to  condemn  these  two  pieces,  very  un- 
deservedly. What  We  must  All  come 
to  seems  scarcely  to  have  obtained  a 
hearing,  and  was  published  as  intended 
to  be  acted.  Public  caprice  has  sel- 
dom been  more  strikingly  exhibited 
than  in  the  fortune  of  this  little  drama. 
Twelve  years  after  its  utter  condemna- 
tion,  it  was  revived  by  Lewis  for  his 
benefit,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1776, 
at  the  same  theatre,  with  no  alteration 
but  the  name,  which  was  changed  to 
Three  Weeks  after  Marriage,  On 
this  occasion  it  was  most  successful, 
and  continues  still  to  bo  acted  with 
undiminished  applause.  In  1765, 
Murphy  presented  a  comedy  in  two 
acts,  called  The  Choice,  to  his  friends 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yates,  for  their  benefit, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
repeated  on  any  other  occasion,  and 
-was  not  printed  until  17B6.  The  tide 
of  ill-success  having  set  in  against 
him,  seemed  inclined  to  continue  with- 
out change.  In  the  beginning  of 
1767,  he  met  with  another  decided 
failure  at  Covent  Garden,  in  his  co- 
medy of  Ths  School  for  Ouardiatii. 


This  play  is  taken  from  three  of  Mo. 
liere's  —  viz.,  VEcole  des  Femmes, 
L'Etourdi,  and  VEcole  des  Maris, 
The  materials  are  not  badly  put  to* 
gether,  and  the  play  deserved  a  better 
fate  than  it  met  with.  It  lingered 
miserably  for  six  nights,  and  was  then 
laid  aside  altogether.  In  17779  &n  at* 
tempt  was  made  to  revive  this  comedy 
under  the  disguise  of  an  opera,  and 
with  the  title  oi  Love  finds  the  Way  ; 
but  the  result  was  little  better  than  a 
repetition  of  the  original  sentence. 

In  1768,  Murphy,  finding  the  soil 
of  Covent  Garden  unpropitious  to  his 
genius,  and  having  healed  his  tempo- 
rary breach  with  Garrick,  returned  to 
his  original  ground  of  Drury-lane> 
and  produced  the  tragedy  of  Zenobiai 
partly  founded  on  a  preceding  play  by 
Crebillon,  and  on  a  story  related  in  the 
annals  of  Tacitus.  The  author  states 
these  circumstances  in  his  prologue,  in 
which  he  says— 

**  He  bringt  a  tale  Arom  a  far  distant  a^e, 
Ennobled  by  the  grave  historic  page. 
Zenobia't  woe*  liave  touched  each  polish*d  itate. 
The  brightest  eyes  of  France  haTe  mourned  het 

fate  ; 
Harmonious  Italy  her  tribute  paid. 
And  fang  a  dirge  to  her  lamented  shade.** 

This  play  succeeiled  well,  through  the 
great  exertions  of  Barry  as  Rhadamis- 
tus,  and  Mrs.  Dancer  (afterwards  Mrs. 
Barry)  as  Zenobia.  It  was  revived  at 
Covent  Garden,  in  1776  and  1786,  and 
at  Bath  in  1815,  for  Betty,  who  had  then 
ceased  to  be  the  Young  Iloscius  and  a 
miracle.  Zenobia  added  little  to  the 
literary  reputation  of  the  author.  It 
may  be  placed  in  the  rank  of  respect- 
able mediocrity,  with  such  plays  as  The 
Siege  of  Damascus  of  Hughes,  and  the 
Merope  and  Zara  of  Aaron  Hill, 
which  is  not  saying  much.  These,  and 
many  others  of  a  similar  calibre,  had 
their  **  tithe  of  talk  "  in  their  day,  and 
now  sleep  in  undisturbed  oblivion. 
Our  great-grandfathers  were  easily 
pleased  in  me  matter  of  dramatic  no- 
velties. 

In  1772,  Murphy  reached  his  acme  as 
a  tragic  writer,  in  the  celebrated  play  of 
The  Grecian  Daughter, Vfh'ichwM  then, 
and  has  ever  since  been  received  with 
the  most  distinguished  applause.  Mrs. 
Dancer  (at  that  time  become  Mrs.  Bar- 
ry)wastheoriginal  representative  of  thd 
heroine,  and  great  marvels  are  related 
of  the  tears  she  caused,  and  the  effects 
she  produced.  The  tragedy  is  founded 
on  a  passage  in  ''  Valerias  Mazimus>'' 
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lib.  ▼.  c.  4,    Depietate  in  parentes. 
Belloy    had    previously    handled  tho 
subject  in  his  Zelmire;  but  his  play 
only  begins  where  the  daughter  has 
abeady  delivered  her  father  from  pri- 
son.     Nothing    beyond  this  idea  is 
taken  from  the  French  writer.     Mur- 
phy is  said  to  have  adopted  the  story 
from  a  picture  which  he  noticed  as  ho 
was  waiting  in  the  room  of  a  celebrated 
artist.    In  this  design,  the  sentinel,  as 
he  witnesses  the  interesting  scene  of 
the  daughter  suckling  her  aged  parent, 
is  represented  as  bursting  into  tears. 
The  play  on  its  production  had  a  run  of 
twelve  successive  nights*  which  was 
then    interrupted    by    the   illness  of 
Barry,  who  sustained  Evandcr.     The 
Orecian  Daufchter  is  of  a  higher  order 
than  either  Zenobia  or  The  Orphan 
of  China ;  and  in  spite  of  its  somewhat 
laboured  declamation,  would  probably 
succeed  now,  if  presented  for  the  first 
time,  from  the  touching  interest  of  the 
story,  and  the  scope  afforded  to  an 
actress  of  great  power  and  pathos,  in 
the  character  of  Euphrasia.     The  se- 
nile feebleness  of  Evauder  is  certainly 
a  drawback.     There  is  nothing  agree- 
able in  a  too  faithful  representation  of 
the  imbecility  of  old  age.      It  may 
mark  the  skill  of  the  actor,  but  youth, 
fervor,  and  personal  activityarerequir- 
ed  to  excite  and  sustain  the  interest  of  a 
mixed  audience.  Murphy  has  made  some 
historical  mistakes,   which  arc  quite 
unpardonable  in  so  sound  a  scholar. 
In  the  fifth  speech,  ho  confounds  the 
elder  Dionysius  with  the  younger;  and 
making  Evander  King  of  Sicily  is  as 
unnecessary  as  it   is  ridiculous.      In 
1782,  being  Mrs.  Siddons's  first  season 
in   I^ndon   as  a   great  actress,    she 
selected  Euphrasia,   in    The   Grecian 
Daughter,  for  her  second  character, 
and  stamped  the  play  with  new  repu- 
tation, while  she  added  much  to  nor 
own  rising  fame.      On  the  29th  of 
May,    1815,    Miss    O'Neill    revived 
The  Orecian  Daughter  for  her  benefit 
at  Covent  Garden,   with  Young  and 
Conway  as  Evander  and  Dionysius. 
She  repeated    the  character    several 
times,  but  it  was  never  considered  one 
of  her  happiest  impersonations.      In 
February,  1830,  The  Grecian  Dough, 
ier  was    again  revived   for  Miss  F. 
Kemble.     The  writer  is  old  enough 
to  have  seen  all  these  great  actresses, 
including    Mrs.   Bartley,    then    Miss 
Smith,  in  Euphrasia,  but  none  of  them 
approached  Airs.   Siddons,    who  was 


inexpressibly  fine  in  the  scene  with 
Dionysius  in  the  fourth  act,  in  her 
silent  expression  when  Fhilotas  tcUs 
tho  tyrant  that  Evander  is  dead  — 
when  Dionysius  is  going  to  kill  her, 
and  Evander  rushes  forward  — and 
when,  in  an  agony  of  despair^  she  stabf 
Dionysius.  Such  acting  must  have 
been  witnessed  to  be  felt  or  described. 

In  1773,  Murphy  produced  a  fourth 
tragedy  called  Alzuma  (far  inferior  to 
its  predecessor),  which  was  received 
coldly  for  nine  nishts,  and  then  re- 
tired to  the  shelf  lor  ever.  In  thb 
clumsily-constructed  drama  the  author 
endeavoured  to  unite  the  chief  inci- 
dents of  the  Iphigenia  in  TauHs  of 
Euripides,  and  the  Alzire  and  Setm* 
ramis  of  Voltaire.  At  the  opening  of 
Covent  Garden,  in  1776,  ourprcuific 
author  tried  his  hand  at  a  satinco-hu- 
morous  prelude,  entitled.  News  from 
Parnassus,  which  was  only  acted,  four 
times,  being  exclusively  a  light  piece 
de  circonstance.  This  trifio  was  not 
printed  until  178G,  when  Murphy  pub- 
lished a  complete  edition  of  his  works. 
It  contains  many  sensible  and  judicious 
observations.  The  following  extract 
may  be  quoted  as  a  specimen :-« 
''Shakspeare  wrote  naturally;  his  lan- 
guage in  all  his  most  beautiful  passases 
IS  the  language  of  this  hour.  Wliy 
should  you  write  as  if  you  were  bom  two 
hundred  years  ago?  The  antimie  cast 
is  a  mere  trick  in  composition.  Imitate 
nature,  be  simple  without  meanness^ 
adorned  without  ostentation,  touch 
the  heart,  and  you  will  find  yourself 
in  the  sure  road  to  success."  Ihe  con- 
clusion contains  sound  canons,  which 
may  be  as  aptly  applied  to-day  as  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century :  '*  Let 
audiences  support  the  decorum  of  the 
theatre ;  let  managers  procure  novelty 
by  a  due  encouragement  of  genius.  If 
new  plays  of  value  cannot  bo  had>  let 
them  revive  the  old,  but  be  sparing  of 
alterations.  They  may  lop  excrescen- 
ces, and  remove  indecency;  bat  the 
form  in  which  the  fathers  of  t^e  drama 
IcHi  their  works,  shows  their  own  frame 
of  thought,  and  ought  to  be  respected. 
In  a  word,  let  managers  consider  them- 
selves as  the  head  of  a  great  ware- 
house—-procure  tho  best  assortment 
of  goods,  get  proper  hands  to  display 
them — open  their  doors — be  civil  to 
their  customers,  and  Apollo  foretels 
that  the  generosity  of  the  publio  will 
reward  their  endeavours." 

Murphy  was  now  appxotching  hit 
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fiftieth  year,  but  none  of  the  springs 
of  his  copious  well  of  imagination  ap- 
pear to  have  been  dried  up.  His  dra- 
matic cJief  dauvre,  the  comedy  of 
Know  your  oivn  Mind,  appeared  at  Co- 
vent  Garden  in  February,  1777  ;  it  was 
written  nine  years  before,  and  the 
postponement,  arising  from  many  inci- 
dental obstructions,  proved  unfortu- 
nate; for  The  School  for  Scandal, 
which  came  out  at  Drury-lane  a  little 
more  than  two  months  later,  by  supe- 
rior brilliancy,  and  better  acting 
throughout,  somewhat  checked,  and 
threw  into  the  shade  this,  the  best  and 
latest  effort  of  the  veteran  writer. 
There  is  a  striking  similarity  in  some 
of  the  characters  as  well  as  in  the  dia- 
logue and  construction  of  the  two 
pieces,  but  a  close  comparison  must 
give  the  palm  to  Sheridan.  Yet  Know 
your  own  Mind  may  fairly  take  ground 
amongst  the  best  comedies  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  keeps  the  sta^e  still 
with  undiminished  eclaL  As  m  the 
preceding  instances  of  The  Way  to 
keep  Him,  and  All  in  the  Wrong,  the 
dramatis  persome  will  suit  any  age  or 
manners,  and  are  culled  from  the  wide 
volume  of  human  nature.  The  play 
is  foundedon  Z'/rr«5o/tf  of  Destouches, 
but  is  by  no  means  a  translation  or  a 
servile  copy.  Millamour  is  infinitely 
more  amusing  and  whimsical  than  his 
French  prototype.  An  original  vein  of 
genuine  English  humour  pervades  the 
whole  dialogue.  The  characters  not  to  be 
foundin  the  playofDestouches,  particu- 
larly those  of  Miss  Keville  and  Dash- 
wold,  are  happily  introduced  and  faith- 
fully delineated.  The  latter  was  univer- 
sally allowed  to  be  intended  for  Samuel 
Foote,  the  pitiless  humourist  who  spared 
no  one,  and  was  ever  ready  to  sacrifice 
his  friend  to  his  joke,  even  though  the 
former  should  happen  not  to  be  the 
worst  of  the  two.  The  sentimental, 
measured  slander  of  Malvil  is  ad- 
mirably contrasted  with  the  reck- 
less, unbridled  pleasantry  of  Dash- 
wold.  Where  the  latter  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  little  (merman  baron,  "1 
saw  him  five  times,  in  one  winter, 
upon  the  fire  at  Bath  for  cheating  at 
cards,"  he  alludes  to  a  well-known 

gimbler  of  the  day,    the  soi-disant 
aron  Newmann,  whom  an  unlucky 
accident  that  happened    at    picquet 


raised  into  most  unenviable  notoriety. 
A  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  play- 
ing, suspecting  that  the  baron  had 
concealed  a  card  under  his  hand,  which 
appeared  as  if  carelessly  extended, 
seized  a  fork  that  happened  to  be  near, 
and  thrusting  it  at  once  through  the 
suspected  member,  pinned  it  down  to 
the  tabic,  and  then  coolly  observed, 
'*  Monsieur  Le  Baron,  if  you  have  not 
the  ace  of  spades  under  your  hand,  I 
beg  your  pardon."  On  releasing  the 
hand,  the  identical  card  was  there  dis- 
covered. After  this  awkward  incident, 
the  worthy  baron  usually  concealed  his 
injury  under  a  mufi'. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1793,  many 
years  afler  Murphy  had  ceased  to 
write  for  the  stage,  Mrs.  Siddons 
brought  forward  for  her  benefit  a  tra- 
gedy, written  by  him  ten  years  be- 
fore, and  published  with  his  works 
in  1786,  entitled.  The  Rival  Sisters. 
It  would  have  been  better  for  the  re- 
putation of  the  writer  if  she  had  let 
it  alone,  although  the  talents  of  John 
Kemble  and  John  Palmer,  as  well  as 
her  own,  were  called  into  requisition. 
The  play  is  classically  constructed,  ac- 
cording to  the  unities,  on  the  well- 
known  story  of  ''Theseus  and  Ari- 
adne," but  all  is  cold  throughout,  and 
as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the  laboured 
compositions  which  succeeded  the  age 
of  Charles  II.,  through  these  five 
morbid  acts, ''  declamation  roars,  while 
passion  slumbers. "  The  construction 
of  the  drama  is  intrinsically  bad,  and 
very  glaring  contradictions  are  intro- 
duced. Pirithous,  who  is  described 
by  Ovid  as  Deorum  spretor  mentisqiie 
ferox,  is  transformed  into  a  senten- 
tious moralist,  and  the  desert  Island  of 
Naxos  is  elevated  into  a  civilised  resort 
of  considerable  importance. 

For  many  years  before  his  death. 
Murphy,  by  his  eminence  in  the  legal 
profession,  had  obtained  the  post  of 
Commissioner  of  Bankrupts,  which 
occupied  his  time,  and  estranged  him 
from  the  paths  of  light  literature  ;* 
but  in  1798,  when  he  was  verging  to- 
wards his  seventieth  year,  the  growing 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution 
mduced  him  once  more  to  embody  his 
opinions  and  feelings  in  a  drama- 
tic form.  Accordingly  he  published 
his  tragedy  of  Arminius,  with  a  pre- 


*  He  also  enjoyed  a  sinecnre  of  three  handled  pounds  per  annum,  which  was  bestowed  on 
him  by  Mr.  Addington,  while  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
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face,  in  opposition  to  the  new  philoso- 
phy >vhich  professed  to  eiilighlon  ull 
the  worh),  and  containing  many  flow- 
ing i>ussajTes  in  prai.-e  of  the  Jiriti^h 
constitution.  This  composition  was  not 
intended  for  the  sta^c,  and  must  he 
chissed  as  a  pohtical  (li^scrlation  on  the 
ar<>unK'nt  as  to  which  ])arty  was  the 
nir<;rc;isor  in  the  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  France. 

Arthur  Murpliy  died  on  the  18th 
of  June,  IHO^,  at  Kni<:htsbrii]go,  in 
liis  sevcnty-Iilth  year,  havin<;  long 
enjoyed  the  liile  of  the  Ne>tor  of 
Hterature.  Wiien  we  consider  liow 
mncli  lie  wrote  on  manv  varied  »iub- 
jects,  and  with  talent  which  seldom 
uank  into  Hat  mediocrity,  while  it  often 
soared  into  high  excellence,  we  must 
admit  that  he  is  entitled  to  hold  a  dis- 
tinguished  position.  In  a  list  of  twenty- 
one  dramatic  pieces  here  enumerated, 
we  may  select  onu  tragetly,  three  come- 
dies, and  three  farces,  of  the  first  class, 
and  still  retained  on  the  acting  list. 
AVe  also  fmd  by  the  same  author  an  ele- 
gant translation  of  "  Sallust,"  ami  tho 
best  that  has  appoarc<l  of  "  Tacitus  ;"* 
a  clear  and  concise  ''Kssayon  the  Lite 
and  Writings  of  Dr.  Johnson  ;"  some 
well  written  i)eriodicals ;  more  than 
one  good  Latin  translation  of  English 
poems  ;  and    many    political    articles 

{)enned  with  vigour  and  constitutional 
oyalty.  \>'e  wish  we  couhl  forget  his 
**  Memoirs  of  David  Garriek,"  which 
onlv  serve  to  show  to  what  tlimsv  care- 
lessiiL'ss  a  man  of  genius  could  some- 
tinx's  descend  in  his  hours  of  unexcited 
leisure.  We  take  leave  of  Arthur 
Murphy,  refM^ating  our  conviction  ex- 
prosed  at  the  <'i)m!nencenieiit  of  this 
sketch,  that  literarv  iudLrm<*nt  has 
withlield  fnim  him  the  full  amount  of 
praise  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled. 

We  turn  now  to  a  plavwriLdit  of  a 
Tcr)*  diflen^nt  class ;  one  whose  fasti- 
dious taste  had  well-nigh  banished  hu- 
mour from  the  realms  of  comedv  :  who 
strove  to  convert  the  smiles  and  gam- 
bols of  Thalia  into  the  sighs  and  tears 
of  Melpomene,  and  who,  for  a  time, 
rendered  it  high  trea«on  against  deco- 
rum tor  author  or  audience  to  indulge 
in  a  joke,  a  repartee,  or  an  epigram. 
AVith  him,  all  dramatic  essence  is  con- 


centratcd  in  tedious,  elegant  ffentimen- 
talism,  and  the  quintessence  of  dul]« 
fashionable  refinement. 

IIl'gii  Kellt  was  bom  on  the  banki 
of  the  Lake  of  Killarney,  in  1739.  Hit 
father,  a  g(>ntleman  of  good  family, 
finding  himself  recluced  in  fortune  by 
a  series  of  unforeseen  losseSf  was 
obliged  to  remove  to  Dublin,  that  he 
might  en<leavour  to  support  himself 
an(l  family  by  personal  industry.  A 
tolerabhi  school  education  was  all  ha 
could  ailbnl  to  his  son,  who  was  bound 
apprentice  to  a  stay-maker,  and  aenrcd 
the  whole  of  his  time  with  diligenea 
an<l  fidelitv.  When  his  indentures 
were  out,  he  passed  over  to  LondoDf 
with  the  view  of  procuring  a  livelihood 
bv  his  business.  This  occurred  in 
17(H),  while  he  was  yet  a  youth  under 
one-and-twentv,  and  he  encountered 
all  the  dilKcuUies  that  a  person  poor 
and  without  friends  might  expect  to 
be  exposed  to  in  the  huge  metropolis. 
By  good  fortune,  however,  he  obtained 
admittance  into  the  society  of  a  party 
of  n'Sfiectable  tradesmen,  who  met 
periodically  at  a  public-house  in  Rus- 
sell stret^t,  Covent  Ganlen.  Through 
this  medium  he  became  acquainted 
with  an  attorney,  who,  liking  his  con- 
versation, invited  him  to  his  house^ 
an<l  gave  him  employment  as  a  copyisi 
and  transcriber.  in  this  humble  vo- 
cation he  earned  abiUit  three  guineas 
a- week  :  an  alHueiit  income,  if  judged 
comparatively.  \\\\\  he  soon  grew  tired 
of  this  dr lid i:ery,  and  about  the  year 
1702,  embarked  in  the  precarioas 
trade  of  aut  horshij).  (rradually  he  be- 
came entrusted  with  the  management 
of  some  second  ami  third-class  neriodU 
cats,  to  which  he  contribuled  msBT 
original  essays  and  specimens  of  fugi- 
tive ]}oetry,  which  extended  his  repn« 
tat  ion,  and  enabled  him  to  support  % 
wife  and  a  young  family,  for  whose 
welfare  he  ever  evinced  a  most  lauda- 
ble anxiety.  Kor  several  years  he 
continued  to  exercise  his  pen  on  de- 
sultorv  subjects  of  politics  and  incu 
dental  (piesiions,  composing  a  legion  of 
pamphlets,  which  are  now  buried  ia 
oblivion. 

Jn  1707>  the  success  nf  Churuhill's 
*'  Uosciail,"    tempted    him    to   try  e 


*  There-  is,  linwi'vcr,  iinnii-thiii^  (.liMiip/niinus  in  tlio  iiioii-  in  \Oiuli  lio  Ins  5cn'cd  up  tbt 
(liast.Ttuliuns  uiul  iKito:^.  Tlii'v  arc  tiikt-n  widioiit  ai-kiiuulcilL^iiiviit  rrniii  La  liUtterie^  who  is 
also  till-  author  nf  tlu*  MippluiiM-nt.  but  peiicv  be  to  tbt;  a.-hcs  of  tliu  vi'uvrable  pirate.  Ua 
well  knew  that  the  bookbcUers  were  not  to  bo  trustmi  with  the  secret,  and  calculated  that  the 
public  might  fall  to  discover  it. 
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similar  Tern  of  satire,  and  led  to 
the  publication  of  some  theatrical 
strictures  in  verse,  entitled  **  Thes- 
pis,"  which  gave  great  offence  to  many 
of  the  leading  performers  of  either 
house.  Garrick,  who,  if  he  was  spared 
or  lauded  himself,  had  no  objection  to 
see  his  brethren  mercilessly  lashed, 
was  attracted  by  the  keen  talent  dis- 
played  b^  Kelly  in  this  work,  sought 
his  acquaintance,  and  in  the  following 
year  pro<luced  his  first  comedy  of 
False  Delicacy^  at  Drury-lane.  The 
success  of  this  attempt  at  a  new  school 
was  as  remarkable  as  decisive,  and 
during  the  first  season  the  play  was 
repeated  nearly  twenty  times.  Every. 
boidy  felt  that  it  was  dull,  but  all 
agreed  that  it  was  delightfully  senti- 
mental, and  scrupulously  genteel. 
There  were  no  John  Moodys,  Scrubs, 
Jacob  Gawkys,  or  Tony  Lumpkins, 
to  disfigure  the  stately  elegance  of  the 
scene,  by  vulgar,  boisterous  mirth, 
ffross  solecisms,  or  uncouth  manners. 
It  was  the  comedie  larmoyante  trans- 
planted  from  Paris,  with  added  polish 
and  propriety.  Fashion  approved  of 
the  tone,  and  for  a  time  established 
its  '^  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom." 
We  may  thank  our  stars  that  the  de- 
generacy of  modern  taste  has  utterly 
repudiated  this  vapid  sentimentality. 
At  the  same  time  let  it  be  fully  ad. 
mitted  that  none  but  an  accomplished 
and  elegant  mind  could  have  conceived 
and  written  the  comedy  (so  called)  of 
False  Delicacy, 

The  author,  from  this,  his  first 
theatrical  essay,  derived  fame,  profit, 
and  notice.  Society,  beyond  his 
actual  position,  relaxed  her  frozen 
etiquette,  and  received  him  within  the 
exdusive  pale.  Encouraged  by  his 
opening  success,  within  two  years  he 

Eroduced  another  comedy  at  Drury- 
me,  in  a  similar  strain,  under  the  title 
of  A  Word  to  the  Wise.  But  this  time 
he  encountered  a  bitter  and  unexpect- 
ed  opposition.  Kelly  had  rendered 
himself  unpopular  from  a  prevalent 
belief  that  he  was  employed  by  go- 
vemment  to  defend  measures  generally 
disapproved ;  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  good  foundation  for  the  assumed 
fact.  The  partisans  of  John  Wilkes 
mustered  in  force,  and  determined  to 
damn  the  play,  without  a  hearing,  and 
in  utter  disregard  of  its  merits  or  de- 
fects. When  the  curtain  drew  up  the 
contest  began,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
all  was  confusion,  between  the  loud 


hissin<;s  of  Kelly's  enemies,  and  the 
plaudits  of  his  numerous  friends.  The 
performers,  as  generally  happens  in  a 
"row,"  lost  their  heads  when  they 
wanted  them  most,  forgot  their  parts, 
and  endeavoured  to  huddle  through 
their  allotted  tasks  in  any  manner  they 
could.  At  last  the  curtain  fell  on  the 
fifth  act,  and  the  play  (which  was  thus 
exhibited  on  Saturday)  was  given  out 
for  the  following  Monday.  Then  the 
expiring  Babel  burst  up  again  with 
tenfold  vehemence,  and  serious  conse* 
quences  appeared  to  impend.  Kelly 
proposed  to  withdraw  his  piece,  and 
Cymbeline  was  announced  instead. 
This  increased  the  fury  of  the  storm, 
and,  at  the  conclusion  oi  the  farce,  two 
hundred  gentlemen  in  the  pit  called 
for  the  manager,  and  threatened  the 
demolition  of  the  house,  if  A  Word  to 
the  Wise  was  not  performed  as  at  first 
announced.  Garrick  was  out  of  town, 
and  his  partner  Lacy,  not  liking  to  ap- 
pear in  person,  sent  on  a  deputy  in 
the  shape  of  Hopkins,  the  prompter, 
to  assure  the  company  that  their  wishes 
should  be  complied  with.  The  belli- 
gerents then  separated,  and  peace  was 
restored  for  the  evening.  As  it  was 
easy  to  foresee  a  renewal  of  the  riot  on 
Monday,  Kelly,  in  the  interval,  called 
on  Garrick  to  consult  with  him  what 
was  best  to  be  done.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  author  should  request  his 
friends  to  give  up  the  point.  This  he 
did,  but  his  friends  replied  that  the 
cause  was  no  longer  hii<,  but  that  of 
the  public,  and  if  party  disputes  were 
once  introduced  into  the  theatre,  our 
most  rational  amusements  would 
quickly  be  at  an  end.  They  were  de- 
termined not  to  sufier  the  town  to  be 
contracted  in  its  pleasures  from  private 
pique  or  personal  resentment ;  all 
they  contended  for  was  a  fair  hearing 
for  the  piece,  and  that  they  insisted 
it  should  have. 

On  Monday  the  opposing  parties 
assembled  in  full  force  on  either  side. 
The  battle  began  as  soon  as  King  at- 
tempted to  speak  the  prologue.  After 
some  time,  Garrick  advanced  with  a 
request  from  Kelly  that  the  play  might 
be  withdrawn.  This  Kelly's  friends 
would  not  consent  to ;  and  after  three 
hours  of  confusion,  during  which  one 
party  kept  shouting  for  Cymbeline,  and 
the  other  as  loudly  countermanding  the 
change,  Kelly  himself  obtained  a  hear- 
ing, and  made  a  very  sensible  and 
well-timed  address  to  the  house.    At 
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last  it  was  determined  that  False  De- 
licacy  should  be  acted  the  next  night 
for  his  benefit.  On  this  the  comba- 
tants  retired,  and  as  there  had  been 
no  performance^  the  money  was  re- 
turned. On  the  Tuesday  False  Deli- 
cacyyftiS  represented  with  much  opposi- 
tion. Even  the  female  performers  were 
insulted^  and  Mrs.  Baddeley  narrowly 
escaped  a  severe  injury  from  a  missile* 
When  the  farce  began,  the  skirmish 
ended,  and  at  the  conclusion  all  de- 
parted peaceably.  These  particulars 
are  principally  derived  from  The  Gen-' 
tleman's  Magazine  of  that  year  and 
month,  which  contains  a  full  account 
of  this  remarkable  fracas.  The  comedy 
of  A  Word  to  the  TVutf,  notwithstand- 
ing its  expulsion  from  the  metropolitan 
boards,  was  well  received  at  Bath, 
York,  Hull,  and  other  of  the  leading 
provincial  theatres.  The  author  was 
substantially  consoled  fur  his  disap- 
pointment, by  a  very  large  subscrip- 
tion to  the  publication,  at  a  crown  for 
each  copy.  After  his  early  death  in 
1777,  the  plav  was  revived  at  Movent 
Garden  for  the  benefit  of  his  family, 
who  were  lefl  in  great  indigence.  Dr. 
Johnson  wrote  a  prologue,  which  was 
spoken  by  Hull,  and  received  with 
most  enthusiastic  applause,  produced 
both  by  the  merit  of  the  com|>osition 
and  the  cause  which  called  it  forth. 
It  contains  these  forcible  and  touching 
lines : — 

*'  Thli  night  prewnti  a  plij  which  pablle  rtge, 
Or  right,  or  wrong,  once  hooted  fVoin  the  ttage. 
From  leal  or  mmlice  now  no  more  we  dread, 
For  Engliih  vengeance  wart  not  leitk  tkt  dead. 

Where  aught  of  bright  or  fair  tlio  piece  diiplayf. 
Approve  it  only — *tii  too  late  to  praitc  : 
If  want  of  ikill,  or  want  of  care  appear, 
Forbear  to  liiH— the  poet  cannot  hear.'* 

This  prologne  was  partly  the  occasion 
of  the  great  lexico^^rapher's  being 
hustled  out  of  church  at  Streatham 
during  the  middle  of  the  service,  by 
the  arrival  of  two  special  messengers, 
one  from  the  friends  of  poor  Kelly, 
the  other  from  those  of  the  unhappy 
Dr.  Dodd,  then  under  sentence  in 
Newgate,  entreating  the  aid  of  his 
powerful  pen  in  a  petition.  On  being 
remonstrated  with  half  jocularly,  as  to 
the  noise  and  confusion  produced  by 
his  hurried  and  burly  exit,  his  answer 
was,  **  Why,  sir,  when  they  come  to 
me  with  a  condemned  parson  on  one 


hand,  and  a  dead  Btaymaker  on  tlie 
other,  what  can  a  man  do  ?" 

In  1771*  Kelly  essayed  hiB  Btreagth 
in  the  majestic  walk  of  traged/«  uA 
produced  Clementina  at  Covent  Gar- 
den. The  play  is  original^  and  tba 
plot  tolerably  ingenious,  but  the  lao- 
guagc,  intended  for  poetry,  is  heKwj, 
prosaic,  and  creeps  where  it  ought 
to  ascend.  There  are  no  element! 
of  success  in  this  dull  concoction. 
The  admirable  performance  of  Miv. 
Yates  alone  could  have  counteracted 
for  nine  nights  its  natural  tendency  to- 
wards condemnation.  The  author's  po- 
litical unpopularity  having,  as  we  have 
seen,  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  party« 
his  play  was  brought  forward  without 
his  name;  and  notwitlistanding  its  com- 
parative failure,  Colinan,  the  manager, 
contrived  to  obtain  for  him  from  an 
innocent  bookseller  £200  for  the  copy- 
right. A  gentleman  being  asked,  after 
one  of  the  representations  of  this  phiy, 
if  he  did  not  hiss  it,  replied,  **  How 
could  I  ?  A  man  can't  hiss  and  yawn 
at  the  same  time."* 

On  the  Ilth  of  December,  ITTS* 
Kelly  produced  at  Drury-lane  his 
thinl  and  best  comedy.  The  School  for 
Wives,  which  met  with  great  su'ccesi, 
was  repeated  more  than  twenty  times 
during  the  first  season,  and  has  been 
constantly  revived,  with  continued  aft» 
traction,  so  late  as  April,  1813.  He 
was  afraid  to  acknowledge  it  at  the 
time,  and  it  was  published  and  an- 
nounced as  the  work  of  a  Mr.  Ad- 
dinn^ton.  The  preface  asserts  that  the 
incidents  of  the  play  are  entirely 
unborrowed  from  any  other  writer. 
It  has  unquestionable  merit,  and  is 
not  so  thoroughly  sentimental  as  its 
predecessors.  There  is  here  and  them 
a  reasonable  sprinkling  of  humonr^ 
and  an  enlivening  allowance  of  fashion- 
able depravity.  Tolished  vice,  however 
objectionable,  is  generally  active  and 
entertaining. 

In  the  following  year,  Kelly  brought 
out  a  comedy  in  two  acts  at  Covent 
Garden,  entitled  The  Romance  of  on 
Hour,  taken  avowedly  from  one  of 
Marmontel's  tales,—"  L'Amitifc  a  !*£• 
preuve."  It  succeeded  tolerably^  and 
the  author*s  unpopularity  having  sob- 
sided,  he  now  ventured  once  more  to 
announce  his  name.  He  also  still  farther 
modified  his  habitual  style,  and  intn>- 


*  Tho  anecdote  is  of  an  older  date,  and  has  been  told  of  Voltaire  when  wttnesring  tbs 
heavy  productioa  of  a  brother  dramatist. 
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duced  some  comic  characters,  which 
proved  more  cfiective  than  the  serious 
ones.  On  the  9th  of  February  his 
last  theatrical  effort  was  placed  before 
the  public  eye  at  the  same  theatre, 
being  a  comedy  under  the  title  of  The 
Man  of  Reason,  It  was  acted  only 
once,  and  not  printed.  The  author  of 
ELelly's  Life  says,  **It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  it  was  inferior  to  his 
other  works,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
sufiered  greatly  by  the  misconception 
of  the  actor  (Mr.  Woodward),  whoper- 
formed  the  principal  character."  E^lly 
has  been  said  to  have  been  the  trans- 
lator of  a  French  farce  called  L*  Amour 
a  la  Mode,  which  was  printed  as  early 
as  1760,  but  this  rests  on  very  slender 
foundation.  On  summing  up  his  pre- 
tensions as  a  dramatic  writer,  we  per- 
haps strain  a  point  in  his  favour,  when 
we  place  him  in  the  middle  rank  of 
the  second  class. 

As  Kelly  advanced  in  life,  as  his 
family  increased,  and  he  felt  his  repu- 
tation au^enting,  he  began  naturally 
to  turn  his  thoughts  to  some  mode  of 
supporting  those  who  were  entirely  de- 
pendant on  the  success  of  his  exertions, 
less  precarious  than  theatrical  or  po- 
litical writing,  from  which  no  certain 
or  even  average  income  could  be  rea- 
sonably or  safely  calculated  on.  With 
this  object  he  entered  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Middle  Temple.  After  the 
usual  routine  had  been  gone  through, 
and  all  the  regular  steps  surmounted, 
he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  the 
year  1774,  and  his  rapid  proficiency 
in  the  study  of  the  law  afiorded  very 

5 remising  hopes  that  he  might  make  a 
istinguishcd  figure  in  that  profession. 
His  sedentary  course  of  life  had,  how- 
ever, by  this  time  injured  his  constitu- 
tion, and  seriously  undermined  his 
health.  Early  in  the  year  1777,  an 
abscess  formed  in  his  side,  which,  after 
a  few  days*  illness,  put  a  period  to  his 
life,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  at  his 
residence  in  Gough-square,  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Amongst 
Kelly's  literary  productions  must  be 
enumerated  a  novel  called,  '' Louisa 
Mildmay;  or,  the  Adventures  of  a 
Magdalen,"  containing  some  objec- 
tionable and  indecent  passages,  but  not 
deficient  in  interest  and  character ;  and 
a  collection  of  esisays  of  moderate  merit, 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Babbler." 

We  find  the  following  description  of 
the  man  himself  prefixed  to  the  quarto 
edition  of  his  works,  published  in  1778> 


for  the  benefit  of  his  family.     The 
writer  says:— 

^'  His  stature  was  below  the  middle  size. 
His  complexion  was  fair,  and  his  figure  ra- 
ther inclined  to  corpulency  ;  but  he  was  re- 
markably cheerful,  and  a  most  pleasing  and 
facetious  companion.  Though  very  fond  of 
talking,  where  he  found  his  conversation 
agreeably  received,  he  was  so  well-bred  as 
always  to  listen  to  others  with  the  most  be- 
coming attention.  As  a  husband  and  a  fa- 
ther, his  conduct  was  most  exemplary ;  nor 
can  we  give  a  more  lively  proof  of  his  do- 
mestic happiness  than  in  a  copy  of  verses, 
written  in  the  year  1762,  in  which,  as  well 
as  in  other  little  poems,  he  celebrates  the 
beauty,  accomplishments,  and  amiable  qua- 
lities of  his  wife,  under  the  appellation  of 
♦  Mira.' 

"  Neither  were  his  attention  and  benevo- 
lence confined  to  his  own  family,  for  his 
hand  was  ever  ready  to  relieve  the  distress^ 
of  the  unfortunate ;  and  such  was  the  well- 
known  humanity  of  his  nature,  that  even 
whilst  he  was  himself  struggling  under  diffi- 
culties, it  is  almost  incredible  how  many  ap- 
plications were  successfully  made  to  him 
from  the  poor  and  needy.  He  had  so  large 
a  portion  of  genuine  good-nature,  that  he 
was  never  known  to  give  the  least  ofience, 
nor  could  he  be,  but  with  extreme  difficulty, 
provoked  with  the  impertinence  of  others, 
being  always  disposed  to  treat  everybody 
with  the  utmost  candour  and  liberality. 

*'''  As  a  writer,  his  genius  must  be  allowed 
to  have  been  uncommon,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered under  what  pressures  of  fortune  most 
of  his  performances  were  written,  and  with 
what  rapidity  they  were  ushered  into  the 
world;  some  of  which,  could  he  have  af- 
forded leisure  to  polish  them,  would  have 
justly  ranked  amongst  the  best  productions 
of  this  age,  so  fertile  in  works  of  taste  and 
erudition.** 

This  warm  eulogiimi  is  evidently 
from  the  hand  of  a  partial  friend,  and 
must  be  taken  with  reasonable  Qualifi- 
cation, but  we  are  not  sorrv  at  the  op- 
portunity of  closing  our  bnef  notice  of 
an  amiable  man  and  an  accomplished 
writer,  with  a  concurring  testimony 
from  a  not  very  accessible  source,  and 
which  marks  the  genuine  Hibernian 
stamp  by  which  his  character  was  dis- 
tinguished. His  works  seldom  fall 
in  the  way  of  the  modem  reader, 
and  his  comedies  are  little  likely  to  be 
revived ;  but  neglect  does  not  of  ne- 
cessity imply  worthlessness,  and  there 
is  no  just  reason  why  the  individual 
should  be  totally  forgotten  because 
his  fleeting  day  of  popularity  has  passed 
away  like  a  shadow. 

J.  w.  c. 
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THE      yEMETIl.M     BLIND  —  A     PICTURE. 

(AFTKR  THB  SIARHBR  OF   RODOLPH   TOPFPBR). 


If  T  bAd  not  bought  that  telescope  I— 
or  if  I  bad  kept  my  gaze  upon  the 
lights  of  heaven  onlv,  I  should  not 
now  be  seated  disconsolate —  can  any- 
thing be  pictured  more  disconsolate 
than  it?  —  an  old  bachelor  returned 
from  a  wedding. 

And  yet  1  would  not  have  been  ab- 
sent from  it.  It  iras  a  wedding- 
hearts  and  hands  joined ;  not  two  only, 
but  many  joined  in  love.  Oh  I  rose- 
coloured  love!  tinting  all  things;  how 
the  world's  bronzed  cheek  blushes 
when  it  meets  thy  presence;  and 
softens,  like  those  hard-lined  clouds 
under  the  sun-glance,  as  thou  touchest 
it  so  timidly,  and  yet  so  fearlessly. 
Oh  1  child-like  love  ! 

Ah  !  T  see  it  all  over  again  through 
the  Venetian  blind — though  that,  too, 
has  disappeared. 

It  was  on  a  charming  morning — yes, 
it  was  a  cliarming  morning  ;  I  cannot, 
if  I  would,  dis[)raise  it — that  I  thought 
of  turning  my  telescope  against  my 
neighbours :  not  as  an  instrument  of 
offence  —  I  never  in  my  life  oflended 
any  one  —  but  simply  as  an  ag(»nt  of 
very  pardonable  curiosity.  I  leave  it 
to  you,  Gossip  Public ;  now  was  it 
not  ?  1  pee  opposite  to  me,  everj-'day, 
a  respectable  house,  iis  like  its  neigh- 
bours as  one  brick  to  another  ;  neatly 
painted  sashes  (washed  once  in  two 
months,  and  painted  half-yearly,  while 
the  family  are  on  a  j)leasurc-trip),  with 
snowy  blinds,  to  a  hem  the  same  from 
area  to  attic  —  when  suddenly  tho 
blind  disappears  from  the  middle  win- 
dow of  the  secoml-lloor,  my  vis-a-vis 
exactly,  a  ladder  stands  against  tho 
shutter,  and  a  workman  mounts  to  put 
up  a  frreon  jahnsiti  which  a  lady  holds 
towards  him,  as  tenderly  as  though  her 
soft  white  hands  could  harm  it.  Only 
imagine  one  green  blind  alone  amid  all 
those  rows  of  white  below,  above,  and 
on  either  side — to  say  nothing  of  those 
fi-onting  it.  It  will  look  like  a  CJy- 
clops'  eye,  or  anything  else  odd  and 
wonder-striking.  But  I  can  speculate 
on  tho  reason  of  it  afterwards.  I  must 
make  use  of  the  uncovered  sash  to 


take  an  observation  of  the  withiniide 
of  this  green-eyed  apartment.  It  may 
furnish  me  with  postulata  whereby  to 
solve  the  problem. 

It  is  a  middle-sized  apartment, 
rather  narrower  than  long,  with  a  dark 
oak-pa nnelled  paper,  relieved  by  a 
cheerful- coloured  carpet  and  snowy 
muslin  draperies  in  full,  soft  folds. 
There  is  a  small  arm-chair,  and  a 
larger  one ;  an  oblong  rosewood  table, 
with  an  easel  and  portfolio ;  a  carved 
cabinet,  with  a  stand  attached  for 
books,  and  a  little  work-table.  -—Not 
one  of  those  things  with  silk  stomachs 
that  seem  over  ready  to  disgoi^ge 
themselves  of  semi- mended  garments; 
nor  yet  one  with  a  creaking,  ear-dis- 
tracting drawer,  that  makes  you  wish 
that  buttons  grew  on  shirts;  but  a 
modest  table,  opening  lid- wise,  yielding 
at  a  touch  all  tho  housewifery  yon 
stand  in  need  of,  and  meantime  keep- 
ing it  entirely  out  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing. It  is  like  fair  Sara,  that  tranquil, 
steady,  gniceful  little  table,  with  its 
undulating  line — the  line  of  beanty. 

I  write  Sara,  because  as  yon  know. 
Gossip  Public,  it  was  so  written  in  the 
language  of  the  first  woman  whom 
this  sweet  name  characterised  as 
Lady. 

But  I  have  forgotten  to  place  npon 
the  cabinet  a  pretty  purple-coloured 
vase  for  llowcrs,  and  fifted  to-day  with 
a  glorious  bunch  of  early  violets.  And 
this  is  all. 

Nay,  not  all.    There  are  the  two 
Saras'  (for  the  mother,  too,  is  Sara) 
to  be  seated  in  their  easy  chairs,  look 
ing  now  towards  the  workman,  and 
now  at  each  other ;  the  younger  say- 


mg 


*'  My  dear,  thoughtful  mother,  what 
a  luxury  1  But,  then,  it  really  cost 
too  much." 

And  the  elder  interposing-^ 
<'Not  for  you,  my  love.  Yoa 
really  needed  it.  And,  then,  it  lets 
the  light  in  just  as  I  should  dispose  it 
on  the  canvas  where  your  future  is 
outlined.  But  why  put  in  my  hand, 
if  I  could?    Will  not  the  great  Artift 
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hifl  lights  and  shadows  to  the 
Terf  best  e&ct  round  my  good  and 
loYing  child  ?*' 

Now  the  workman  has  completed  his 
task;  and  the  mother^  with  a  last 
look,  taking  and  giving  thanks  at  once, 
as  children  do  kisses,  follows  to  pay 
him ;  and  the  daughter  sits  alone. 
Alone?  What  are  those  shapes  that 
flit  in  through  the  widened  seams  of 
the  blindy  and  rest  beside  her  while  she 
labours?  A  very  Apollo,  the  sun 
shoots  in  to  dart  his  golden  arrows  at 
the  point  she  aims  at,  and  to  promise 
his  presence  with  a  cloudless  face 
upon  that  day  her  heart  foretells — 
that  day  when  she  will  have  brought 
forth  fruit  worthy  of  the  love,  as  cloud* 
less,  that  warms  and  lights  her  daily 
life.  "  That  dear  mother,  if  only  it  could 
come  before  her  autumn  1"  She  will  try 
bravely.  Then  Flora  trips  in  over  the 
inignonette-box,  but  Sara  will  not  turn 
aside.  There  must  be  no  trifling  now ; 
she  will  enjoy  without  looking,  *^  think 
of  ease,  and  work  on,"  now  that  she  can 
have  air,  and  light,  and  odour,  and  yet 
defy  the  eyeglasses  over  the  way  that 
would  stare  her  into  a  blue-stocking. 
She  does  not  knov/  that.  .  .  Stay — 
she  stirs ;  she  is  called  away  to  see  the 
gentleman  in  gaiters  and  cotton  gloves, 
an  old  friend  of  the  family,  no  doubt, 
-who  has  jubt  been  let  in.  I  think — 
yes,  certainly  I  heard  the  bolt  shoot. 
She  has  locked  the  door  that  she  may 
find  undisturbed  the  P.P.Cs.  her  visi- 
tors will  leave  behind. 

I  shall  call  it  the  Hen nitage ;  it  wants 
too  much  the  petite-maitresse  air  of  a 
boudoir  to  take  tijut  name.  Sara's 
Hermitage — if  I  may  call  that  spot  the 
daughter's  wherein  the  mother  passes 
flo  much  of  her  time ;  but  it  is  the 
daughter's  acknowledgedly.  Before  the 
mother's  entrance,  I  can  see  the  daugh- 
ter's head  lifted  from  the  book,  or 
paper,  or  the  delicate  web  of  finger  fae- 
rV'Work,  and  slightly  inclined  towards 
the  doory  to  second  the  *'  come  in"  to 
one  with  whom  ceremony  enters  not  to 
trouble  study  or  repose,  it  is  a  little 
token,  but  significant  1  The  owner 
in  iee  of  the  apartment  has  been  paid 
her  sun  pie  seignorial  due,  one  of  thotjO 
pepper-corn  courtesies  which  maintain 
household  peace  in  its  entirety,  without 
Bufiering  or  struggle. 

How  much  of  the  daily  burden  of 
our  life  do  we  not  throw  upon  our 
naighboitffi  when  deprived  of  a  place 


proper  to  itself  wherein  to  bestow  it  I 
And  is  that  to  be  wondered  at  ?  Con- 
fine a  man,  within  eyesight  and  ear- 
shot of  his  fellows,,  to  a  coach  or  to  a 
coffee-room,  suppose  —  the  man  be- 
comes a  beast :  irritated,  irritable,  fe- 
rocious ;  in  a  word,  unbearable — that 
means  all.  lie  wants  space,  space  for 
himself,  that  he  may  turn  which  way 
he  will ;  you  cannot  go  nigbcr  the  wall, 
and  he  crushes  you  against  it.  Give 
the  creature  room.  Give  way  for  those 
instincts  ;  thev  will  break  forth.  Give 
it  a  spot  of  its  own,  even  though  a 
very  den,  and  when  you  meet  it,  it  is 
man — the  thinking  biped,  in  its  grega- 
rious seasons,  social,  agreeable,  humane 
— a  gentleman.  Oh  I  precious  space  I 
Oh  I  blessed  illimitableness of  heaven! 
"  There  are  many  mansions  in  my 
Father's  house." 

Fathers  of  little  families,  be  ye  pro- 
vident, ye  who  are  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence— •'  our  Father  "  **  of  all. "  Appoint 
to  each  young  head  a  resting-place 
apart.  Give  each  young  heart  its  own 
retreat — its  own. 

Yon  think  it  is  too  much,  llcmem- 
ber  the  day  that  you  would  not  have 
told,  you  know  whom — "  told  him  to 
his  teeth  he  was  a  nuisance,  if  you  had 
but  had  any  place  to  which  you  might 
retreat  from  his  impertinence."  lie 
holds  a  grudge  to  you  for  it  yet.  "  You 
know  it ;  but  how  could  you  have 
helped  it  ?  Never  before  nor  since, 
perhaps,  were  you  in  such  a  humour." 
Granted  ;  it  was  hard  to  bear.  But, 
then,  you  know  the  day  Miss  Spinner- 
clue — well,  no  more  of  that.  1  would 
not  now  put  you  to  the  blush  for  either, 
but  to  prompt  you  to  remembrance  of 
them  when  you  quit  your  present 
dwelling,  or  enlarge  it.  Don't  be 
stingy,  neighbour.  You'll  never  spend 
a  few  score  pounds  better  than  in  af- 
fording your  youngsters  a  spare  spot  in 
which  they  may  take  refuge  when  they 
are  stung  or  bored.  We  are  all  of  us 
mortal,  as  yet,  and  you  know  they  are 
the  very  "  moral"  of  their  parent. 

It  is  very  true.  I  should  be  sorry, 
indeed,  to  make  light  of  your  excuses 
upon  that  point.  To  do  so  would 
simply  be  making  myself  appear  a 
beast  (of  another  species)  at  an  undue 
time,  when  I  feel  myself  in  a  most  so- 
ciable and  yielding  humour.  It  is  all 
true.  Did  I  say,  good  gossip,  that 
you  "  could  build  a  Tower  of  Babel, 
in  order  that  every  one  of  the  tongues 
heard  daily  in  your  respected  house 
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might  chatter  in  its  own  department  7" 
Surely  no.  Space  is  scarce  and  dear. 
But  do  your  best;  and  do,  abo,  so 
that  you  and  others  may  yet  be  enabled 
to  do  better.  Cry  out  to  those  who 
are  your  reputed  fathers,  parents  of 
their  country,  guardians  of  the  national 
interests,  so  often  orphaned.  Cry  out, 
as  you  would  at  a  tax— .<<  Room  1"  say 
"  Koom  I"  Have  we  not  turned  upon 
ye,  governors,  once  and  again,  for  hick 
of  room  ?  Give  us  space  —  space  for 
being ;  we  do  but  wallow,  walled  in  as 
we  are.  Give  w:iy.  Plant  our  cities 
widely;  the  earth  is  wide.  Or  ^ive 
us,  whilst  we  are  and  must  be  piled 
one  upon  the  other — give  us  some  spot 
whither  to  flee  when  tne  house-spirit  is 
upon  us.  Some  space,  wide,  smooth, 
and  shadv,  where  the  unacrcd  multi- 
tudc  may  find  solitude  and  calm.  Some 
space  where  the  last  bitter  taste  of  the 
apple  fades  upon  the  palate,  and  is  lost 
in  sweet  sensations  —  where  man  the 
toiler  is,  for  a  little,  re-created  in  man 
the  possessor. 

It  seems  to  me  that  while  writing 
those  lines  I  must  have  forgotten  that 
I  am  not  a  senator  ;  more*s  the  pity. 
]f  I  were  — but  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  my  sweet  Sara.  **  Youa 
SWEET    Sara,    sir  I    really  your  grey 

hairs ."      Precisely    so,    gossip, 

my  grey  hairs  should  bo  the  sign  out- 
side  of  some  little  sense  within.  Look 
you  now,  if  this  is  not  the  very  moral 
of  what  I  have  been  saying.  But  for 
the  necessity  of  pointing  out  its  ap- 
lication,  I  should  not  return  (I  do  not 
like  to  do  so)  on  —  you  drive  me  to 
say  it  —  a  burst  of  eloquence.  When 
it  has  been,  I  let  it  be,  ordinarily ;  but 
this  15  an  occasion.  Do  I  not  take 
pleasure  in  seeing  that  charminc  crca- 
ture  yonder,  just  as  well  as  il  1  had 
been  at  all  the  cost  and  care  which 
have  made  her  what  you  durst  not  say 
she  is  not—  a  most  refreshing  gift  of 
that  good  Providence  that  gave  me 
the  means  and  inclinaition  to  profit  by 
every  glimpse  that  comes  my  way  of 
the  green  and  rose-colour  of  human 
nature.  In  this  sense  she  is  given  to 
me  —  is  mine.  I  will  make  much,  the 
very  most,  of  her.  1  will  keep  my 
telescope  at  this  precise  inclination, 
and  my  ears  open  to  every  word  the 
kind  breeze  brings  me.  But  —  only 
look  at  her  —  you  cannot  grudge 
me,  any  one,  a  pleasure  now.  Your 
heart  must  open  to  all  human  kind,  if 


you  do  but  look  long  enough  to  inspire 
the  influences  of  her  existence.  I^om 
gentle  plant-like  lives  that  grow  be- 
fore us  thus,  absorb  our  eyil  fursand 
humours,  whilst  thriving  all  the  more; 
and  give  forth  pure  breathings,  such 
as  now  give  my  heart  easier  and  foUer 
play.  Thou,  sweet  Sara! — thou  art 
a  flower  of  God's  own  garden. 

I  have  no  objection  to  a  nuudcn 
sister.  I  have  one  living  in  the  dis. 
tant,  quiet  country,  im|)ri:<cucd  for 
life  within  our  native  province ;  bound 
within  the  limits  impassable  of  Tillage 
dullness,  by  that  chain  we  carry  so 
kindly  when  we  can  can  call  it  dr. 
cumstance,  and  show  that  it  does  not 
press  upon  our  will.  It  has  withheld 
m^  good  Alicia  all  her  life  from 
mingling  in  that  world  which  we  used 
to  taJk  of,  and  made  those  fine  cities 
finer  still  to  her,  standing  out  so  grandly 
and  cleanly  from  behind  ihevillage  mill- 
dam,  and  the  little  cross-topped  3iurdi, 
with  the  lime-trees  drooping  so  compas- 
sionately over  their  abominations,  and 
hiding  them  away :  those  crime-choked 
lanes  one  does  not  look  down  —  these 
she  never  sees.  But  bright  and  stately 
as  those  sun-sketched  pictures  are, 
she  fancies  that  village  looks  pretty 
well  beside  the  fairest  For  once  a« 
year,  lest  I  languish  after  it,  she  trans* 
mits  me  the  entire,  church,  mill,  and 
meadow,  and  the  rest,  in  a  great 
bottle  of  cowslip  wine.  It  is  a  secret 
she  has  of  making  a  parish  portable ; 
for  she  cannot  think  I  drink  it.  It 
makes  my  rus  in  urbe.  Each  bottle 
comes  before  its  predecessor  has  had 
time  to  become  over  dusty.  My  last 
came  but  yesterday ;  and  I  am  fresh 
from  an  early  morning-ramble  throueh 
the  dew.  I  have  scarce  ^ot  OTer  tne 
delusive  feeling  of  returning  as  firesh 
as  when  1  first  came  from  the  spot 
whence  it  came.  My  sister  still  calls 
me  her  **  dear  boy. "  You  may  laugh, 
gossi  p.  I  have  had  my  pastime,  and  can 
aflbrd  you  yours.  At  myagi^  philo- 
sophy  passes  no  pleasure  unplucked, 
let  it  hang  high  or  low  «.  so  it  touch 
not  the  mire.  I  thank  my  Good- 
Giver,  and  therefore,  I  repeat  (I  hope 
I  am  not  quite  a  Cain),  1  have  no  OD*- 
jcction  to  a  maiden  sister. 

But  a  maiden  aunt  is  decidedly  ob- 
jectionable, and  justly,  by  the  lex 
talionis  .  she  objects  to  everything. 
Ladies  of  a  certain  age  are,  it  must  be 
owned,  apt  to  beowne  nnoerUun  n 
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iheir  opnions,  and  even  in  their  tastes. 
"What  became  a  certain  style  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago^  does  not  become  it 
now.  The  seasons  are  changed  strange- 
ly —  eYeirbody  knows  we  are  draw- 
ing near  the  end  of  the  world.  Sunt- 
mer  no  longer  stains  so  many  silks, 
sor  dusts  such  myriads  of  muslinsj 
and  therefore  the  dear  nieces  are  mis- 
taken in  imagining  that  they  will  want 
«>  many,  &c.,  &c.>  &c. 

Just  now>  however,  it  is  but  one 
niece  who  suffers —  if  she  suffers ;  for 
there  seems  a  feeling  ever  springing, 
ever  flowing,  between  the  mother  and 
this  daughter,  which  bears  away, 
lightly  as  straws  upon  a  stream,  every 
little  intrusiveness  that  would  come 
between  them. 

You  have  heard  of,  or  witnessed,  the 
deaf  reading  off  the  movements  of  the 
lips.  If  YOU  doubt  how  far  it  may  be 
4!arried,  place  yourself  at  a  deaf  dis- 
tanoe  firom  the  speakers,  thus,  as  I  am 
placed ;  mark  them  closely  —  if  you 
imitate  the  movements  of  their  lips 
with  yours,  all  the  better,  you  pro- 
gress more  quickly  ;  you  will  wonder 
how  facilely  and  rapidly  you  may  ex- 
tend and  verify  the  sources  of  that  in- 
formation so  desired  in  every  street. 
A  word  to  the  wise !  You  under- 
f  tand,  good  gossip. 

'*  My  dear  Sara,"  says  the  aunt, 
**  you  positively  will  destroy  that  girl ; 
and,  perhaps  —  I  don't  like  to  pro- 

fiecy,  but  that  sort  of  idolatry  is  — — 
should  be  afraid  of  it :  absolutely  I 
ahould." 

''  I  have  not  spoiled  her  yet,"  re- 
plies Sara,  with  a  tranquil  smile; 
''  and  she  is  one  or  two-and- twenty  — 
not  quite  tlie  age  for  spoiled  children 
to  beein  to  show  ilUnatures." 

**  u  it  were  only  that  Venetian 
blind •• 

**  If  it  is  only  that,  it  surely  is  not 
worth  talking  of." 

"  But  if  you  knew  what  everybody 
says.  I  hope  /  love  all  the  chil- 
dren  " 

''I  am  sure  you  do,"  interposed 
Sara,  sently. 

''  Well ;  and  yet  I  cannot  defend 
you  from  the  charge  of  partiality  to- 
wards Sara." 

*'  My  dear  Henrietta,  I  never  de- 
nrcd  that  you  should.  If  I  only  knew 
what  our  neighbours  say  of  the  very 
best  of  us,  I  snould  have  a  head-ache, 
I  dare  say,  perhaps  a  heart-ache  too ; 
for  I  know  nothing  more  melancholy 
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than  the  idle  huriness  that  persists  in 
setting  a  neighbour's  house  in  order. 
'  If  I  only  luiew.'  Ah  1  if  we,  each 
of  us,  only  knew  what  the  others 
know,  we  should  have  a  greater  lean- 
ing towards  partialities  than  we  have." 

*'  Well,  there's  no  use  in  talking : 
that  I  see." 

''  None  in  the  world,  whilst  Sara  is 
the  subject ;  and  you  would  persuade 
me  to  abate  my  affection  for  her,  or 
conceal  it.  For  what  reason  should  I 
displease  a  creature  that  never  gives 
me  the  shadow  of  a  cause  for  being 
displeased  ?  Sara  is  an  angel  in  gentle- 
ness and  goodness.  It  is  my  highest 
pleasure  to  gratify  her,  even  at  the  cost 
of  some  little  sacrifice,  if  I  can  call  it 
so.  Let  me  ask  you,  Henrietta,  am  I 
wanting  in  anything  to  my  other  chil- 
dren  ? — in  anything  ?*' 

«  Oh  I  no." 

Sara  appears  satisfied.  She  esLjn 
nothing  more ;  but  her  silence  is  far 
more  impressive  than  any  wordy  pro- 
hibition of  the  younger  Sara's  name. 

The  young  girl  herself  enters,  and 
the  aunt  quits  the  room,  though  not 
abruptly.  If,  instead  of  retiring  to 
her  own  apartment,  she  would  but 
step  over  to  mine,  for  a  neighbourly 
cidl,  I  should  certainly  say  to  her : 

<f  My  dear  madam,  permit  me  to 
show  you,  in  a  few  plain  words,how  inu 
prudently  you  are  bestowing  that  good- 
sense  with  which  Providence  has 
gifted  you ;  for,  pardon  me,  you  are 
not  quite  handsome  enough  to  be  an 
idiot;  and  I  have  heard  you  speak 
very  sensibly  to  our  rich,  deaf  neigh- 
bour, number  17.  Allow  me,  then, 
to  observe  to  you,  that  an  assumption 
of  the  office  of  stepmother,  where  the 
real  mother  lives,  is  an  anomaly  of  the 
very  strangest  sort,  and  the  position 

itself  a very  odious  one.  The  yoke» 

madam,  lies  fair  only  when  imposed 
directly  from  behind  —  straight  from 
the  hand  of  indisputable  authority. 
Put  it  askew-wise,  and  —  behold  the 
consequence.  Look  at  that  noble  ani- 
mal, plucked  aside  by  a  passing  ur. 
chin,  now  he  starts  and  curvets,  and 
—  now  we  see  him  submit  to  the 
trainer's  proper  hand." 

"  But,  sir,  /  listen  to  your  advice^ 
most  willingly,  believe  me:  good  in- 
tentions should  be  respected  in  all. 
Yet  I  am  not  a  child,  nor " 

"  Precisely,  madam ;  and  your  right 
to  rule  your  own  actions  is  undoubted  : 
no  one  could  dream  of  contesting  the 
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point  ivith  70U.  You  can  assert  your 
prerogative  of  free  election.  Young, 
very  young  people,  have  a  jealousy  of 
their  right:  they  are  on  the  watch  to 
guard,  to  vindicate,  their  scarce  ad- 
mil  ted  self-control.  Take  my  advice, 
then,  my  dear,  fair  neighbour,  vacate 
your  ill-advised  position :  take  that 
inrhich  nature  meant  you  to  occupy,  till 
withdrawn  from  it  by  other  ties ;  be  a 
wiser,  graver,  gentler  elder  sister^  it 
is  the  true  place  of  the  maiden  aunt." 

And  what  would  she  reply  ?  Ah  I  I 
don't  know  that.  I  should  have  had 
the  best  of  the  argument,  and  — 
I  don't  quite  like  to  imagine  the 
response  in  such  a  case.  But  for 
all  that,  I  should  have  given  her 
good  and  sound  advice. 

While  I  talk  thus  with  the  aunt,  the 
mother  and  daughter  commune  toge- 
ther, falling  into  one  of  tlioso  long, 
quiet  conversations  that  I  daily  wit- 
nesi.  They  chat,  now  gaily  and 
laughingly,  now  soberly,  and  with  a 
certain  pleiisant  piquant  gravity  ;  but, 
through  all,  far  more  as  sisters  than  as 
child  and  parent,  though  the  relation 
is  never  lost  sight  of  lu  form  bodily. 
It  seems  as  if  their  two  hearts  antici- 
pate the  reunion  in  that  place  where 
there  will  be  neither  marr}-ing  nor 
giving  in  marriage ;  no  parent,  but 
one  Father ;  no  child,  but  all  chil- 
dren ;  and  speak  in  the  s))irit  of  that 
time  of  blisa  —  those  two  sweet  Saras. 

"My  nest  door  neighbour  ^  Edwin 
Landsecr  the  younger,  the  artist  with 
long  hair,  and  well-o)>ened  eyes,  who 
would  niuke,  as  well  as  take,  a  picture 
_likes  living  studies,  it  would  seem. 
I  doubt  that  I  acted  discreetly  in  turn- 
ing those  blue  orbs  of  the  inner  vision 
towards  the  house  over  the  way.  He 
has  just  sent  to  **  beg  the  loan  of  my 
telescope,  if  I  have  one,  having  lett 
his  own  in  the  country  last  vacation. 
Exceedingly  obi iged,"  &c.,  &q.  **  If 
I  have  one?"  lias  be  seen  that  I 
have  ?  But  whether  he  has  or  not  is 
of  no  import  in  the  matter  of  the  loan, 
since  Betty  must  "  wonder  if  there's 
any  sort  of  a  curyfix  her  master  hasn't 
~-  and  as  to  lending  it  1"  Well,  like 
master  like  maid.  I  mustnotdishonour 
Betty's  complaisance. 

For  what  other  purpose  could  this 
young  man,  whose  telescope  remain- 
ed in  the  country  nuietly  ''since 
last  vacation,"  want  mine  lor  a  few 


days  ?  But  then,  why  prerenty  if  { 
could,  his  taking  the  likeness  of  mw 
dark- haired  damsel  ?  She  would  maki 
a  vury  model  artist's  wife^gontk^ 
patient,  beautiful  —  and  then  she,  too^ 
paints.  There's  the  secret  svmpathr* 
But  what  am  I  to  do  meantime  ?  Te 
vacate  my  observatory,  and  know 
nothing  of  how  matters  progress  ?  Not 
so,  indeed.  'Tis  but  fair  that  i  pay  the 
cost  of  my  curiosity.  I'll  hire  another 
glass,  bring  it  home  snugly  under  my 
great  coat,  and  out-see  the  artist* 
Stay,  if  I  issue  forth  great-coated,  I 
shall  have  the  three  Alisses  FingeN 
fold  upon  me,  "  astonished  not  to  have 
heard  I  had  been  indisposed  I  and  kom 
am  I?"  A  dozen  lies  would  not 
extricate  mc.  And  then  Betty  should--. 
ril  find  a  way  —  no  matter.  **  Betty, 
my  compliments  to  Mr.  Landseeri 
I  am  very  happy  to  accomodate  hiiut 
and  hope  'twill  suit  him."  He's  % 
ninny  if  it  do  not ;  and  he  doM  b0| 
look  like  one. 

IIow  could  he  have  known  that  Um 
Venetian  blind  was  broken  ?  No  donbl 
he  is  at  his  window  wiih  my  telescopa. 
Ho  can  see  the  whole  tableau,  ilo 
could  not  arrange  a  better  situation  1 

There  sits  the  elder  Sara,  iu  % 
stately  attitude,  her  face  flushed  a  lil» 
tie,  nut  angered  exactly,  but  excited. 
The  colouring  of  brighter  days  is  on  a 
flying  vbit  to  her  checks.  She  pointi 
with  one  hand  to  the  blind,  now  flap- 
ping in  the  breczis  as  it  hangs  from  a 
single  side  supi)ort ;  the  other  is  laid 
u|)on  theyuungfr^>.'ira*s  easel,  on  which 
the  sun  has  hanlened  up  the  half-laid 
colours ;  and  she  looks  into  that 
sweeter  Sara's  placid  face.  Hie  girl 
stands  besiile;  ner  eyes  flxcd  on  lier 
mother's,  and  her  lips  apart  — .  as  one 
who  has  pleaded  her  |)lea,  and  now 
anticipates  pardon^  with  that  happy^ 
serious  smile. 

The  door  opens,  and  a  face,  fair^ 
but  with  an  angr^,  unforgiving, a^t-ny 
countenance,  Tuid  mask-like  over  ila 
is  placed  parallel  with  the  jamb.  Tliia 
is  the  ofl'ender  clearly.  Sara  turns  and 
meets  the  eves  of  the  apparition ;  but  it 
looks  saucily,  though  somewhat  aimro* 
hensively,  beyond  to  where  the  cudttr 
Sara  sits,  and  addressing  her  says:.^ 

**  Did  you  want  me,  mother  ?** 

*'Kot  now,  love,"  interposes  tlift 
Tounger  Sara  1  **  1  have  exiilained  to 
her  how  the  accident  uccurrud.** 

The  apparition  lookt  reiiavedf  yat 
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pot  subdued.  It  blusbes  thougb,  as 
it  obeys  Sara's  kindly  signal  to  with. 
draw  quickly  —  there  is  always  good 
behind  a  young  &ce  that  blushes. 
The  apparition  may  weep,  perhaps^ 
whea  it  nas  closed  and  locked  its  own 
little  diamber  door  up  stairs^  poor 
child.  How  good  did  i  not  say  it  was 
to  have  a  chamber  of  one's  own,  where 
ainffry  feeling  may  liedown  undisturbed, 
and  weep  itself  to  sleep  ?  Ah  1 1  could 
tell : 

Sara  speaks — 

**  You  will  make  me  spoil  them," 
die  says,  patting  the  fair  cheek  bent 
down  towards  her's. 

The  younger  Sara  smiles  fearlessly. 
She  thinks  ho  true  mother  ever  spoiled 
a  child.  But  then  she  has  had  no 
matronly  experience. 

^*  Ah  \  what  a  responsibility  we  enter 
<m  as  mothers  1  If  they  were  but 
like  you,  my  child,  I  should  have  no 
fears." 

The  daughter  turns  over  many 
leaves  of  a  small  book,  opened  on  a 
tiny  reading-desk,  and  points  to  two 
places  on  the  same  page. 

What  is  the  book  ?  A  Bible,  from 
its  moderh-antique  binding.  And  the 
page?  A  list  of  births,  copied  from 
the  great  book  in  the  breakfast-parlour, 
that  Sara  may  secure  timely  remem- 
brance  of  the  fete-days  of  all  those 
dear  ones — days  when  little  gifts 
seem  great  to  little  people^ and, 
above  all,  of  the  flowers  to  be  trained 
#ver  the  hands  that  can  no  longer 
riasp  them,  lest  the  mother's  visit  find 
the  grave  undecked.  For  there  is  one 
name  with  two  events  registered  with 
a  short  stroke  between  —  two  short 
days,  with  eternity  intervening. 

And  what  did  Sara's  finger  say  ? 

Sara's  finger  said,  ''they  are  so 
much  younger — only  look  1 — and  I " — 

"Younger  still,  in  many  things," 
replied  the  mother  — "  in  those  things 
that  keep  the  heart  young  and  pre. 
serve  it  for  everlasting  youth,  my  own 
Sara,  my  never-failing  comforter  I  My 
friend,  and  yet  my  child." 

BoUi  start  Another  look.  No ;  it 
oannot  be — and  yet— why,  yes!  Surely 
it  is  Sara's  birth- day.     Both  had  for. 

gotten  it.  Every  day  is  pet-day  to 
ara — why  should  she  keep  count  for 
an  indulgence ;  but  the  mother  is 
Texcd  at  herself^  "  How  could  she 
be  JO  stupid."  An  animated  discussion 
IGdUows.  It  will  end  in  Sara's  making 
«  great  plam-paddtag*  a^d  tha  yoang 


blind.breaker  getting  Benjamin's  mesa. 
At  table,  too  —  custom  overrules  the 
law  ^  Sara  may  invite  whomsoever  she 
pleases  for  this  day.  Long  live  custom! 
I  was  right :  there  goes  the  tny 
to  the  baker's,  covered  with  its  neat 
white  cloth.  I  know  that  tray ;  and 
it  never  goes  elsewhere.  The  servant 
has  gone  into  the  shop.  Ah  t  me ; 
why  was  not  I  bom  in  Arcadia  ?  or 
put  into  an  eclogue,  to  cradle  m^  life 
away  amidst  the  swaying  tendrils  oC 
a  vine  ?  How  the  actual  discomposes 
the  aerial.  A  steamins,  fat  breatli 
seems  to  dim  the  glass  tnrough  whi<^ 
I  speculate  upon  my  fkscinating 
vis-a-vis.  The  hermitage  is  empty  i 
the  easel  untouched :  the  Saras  are  at 
dinner.  Well,  well;  dinner  is  good 
for  something :—"  Spread  the  table 
and  contention  ceases." 

Tuesday  afternoon.  This  is  what  I 
witnessed : — 

The  young  ladies  had  come  in  from 
a  walk  and  sat  chatting  in  the  drawing- 
room,  when  the  door  was  opened,  just 
aiar,  and  Mrs.  Walton's  voice  oama 
through — 

"Sara,  my  dear  love*  I  wish  ta 
speak  to  you." 

Sara  rose  instantly  and  followed  the 
retreating  steps. 

"  Sara  is  to  be  consulted  upon  some- 
thing that  we  are  not  fit  to  hear— not 
old  enough  yet,  I  dare  say,"  cried  one» 
drawing  herself  to  the  full  height  of  her 
five-feet-five. 

•*  *  Sara,  my  dear  love,'  will  give 
sensible  advice,  you  may  be  sure,"  r6<^ 
turned  another  of  the  malcontents. 

'*  Fie,  Frances,  mimicking  manunal*' 

"  She  did  not  mimic  her  this  time. 
Did  you  notice  how  mamma's  voice 
trembled  ?   Is  any  thins  the  matter  ?" 

"  'How  it  trembled.' Did  it  tremble?" 

Silence,  and  looks  changing  from 
inquiry  and  recollection  to  anxiety, 
answered  that  all  believed  it  did ;  at 
least,  that  there  was  something  Strang 
about  it.  Then  all  sat  still  awhile,  m 
expectation  that  something,  no  one 
knew  what,  was  going  to  happen. 

At  length  one  suggested,  "Could 
Sara  have  done  any  thmg  ?  And  mam* 
ma  find — " 

A  general  shake  of  dissent  ended 
and  answered  this  question.  Entire 
silence  followed,  till  broken  by— hush  I 
not  yet.  I  must  tell  what  came  to  paaa 
up  stairs  before  that. 

Sara  foUowed  Bira.  Walton  to  h«r 
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dressing-room,  taking  offher  bonnet  as 
she  went,  in  preparation  to  execute  any 
housewifely  command  that  might  bo 
laid  on  her.  But  her  mother  sat 
down  without  speaking,  and  Sara  drew 
near,  and,  leaning  against  a  table 
placed  beside  the  sofa,  waited  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  said — 

"  Well,  my  dear  mother  ?** 

Mrs.  Walton  pushed  in  and  drew  the 
young  girl  down  beside  her,  putting 
one  arm  round  her  waist.  Then  her 
eves  were  cast  down,  as  if  in  thought 
o£  how  to  enter  on  something  to  be  said 
or  done. 

"  Sara,"  she  said  at  lenn;th,  gravely 
and  tenderly,  "  I  am  gomg,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  mutual  lives,  inteU' 
tionally  to  give  you  pain." 

**  For  the  first  tinie,  indeed,  if  you 
are,"  replied  Sara,  looking  at  her  con- 
fidingly, and  yet  growing  slightly  pale. 
Expressions  corresponding  to  every 
conjecture  that  passed  through  her 
mind  flitted  over  her  fair,  calm  face. 

Her  mother's  responded  in  the  same 
manner  :  '*  Nothing  of  all  or  any  one  of 
these ;  you  are  far  from  the  truth." 

*'  Have  vou  had  anv  loss,  mother?** 
Sara  asked,  after  some  minutes' painful 
silence. 

"  Not  yet,"  answered  her  mother, 
"  but  I  fear  I  am  coing-to  sustain  a 
sore  loss.  Suppose  I  were  to  lose  you, 
my  love  ?" 

"  Oh  1  ••  cried  Sam,  "  if  I  can  do 
anv  thing  —  earn  anything,  my  dear 
mother,  even  away  from  you " 

**  My  dear  child,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Walton,  <<  No,  no,  it  is  not  that.  Had 
you,  tell  me,  Sara — had  you  ever  any 
misgiving  of  my  true  affection  for  you  ?" 

Sara  looked  at  her :  it  was  enough. 

"  Had  you  ever,  at  all,"  continued 
Airs.  Walton,  slowly  and  impressively, 
*'  the  faintest  notion  of  not  having 
legally — remember  I  only  say  legally — 
a  title  to  it  ?" 

Sara  started  to  her  feet,  and  put  her 
hands  to  her  forehead.  She  shook  like 
an  asi)en-leaf.  Mrs.  Walton  bowed  her 
head  upon  the  table,  and  burst  into  a 
fit  of  weeping;  hysterical  sobs  were 
heard  where  the  three  saucv  fair-locked 
sisters  sat  below  listening. 

Sara  had  grasped  at  the  truth.  Fact 
after  fact  whirled  through  her  mind, 
crowding  and  meeting  as  if  toppling 
one  upon  another,  and  crushing  down 
her  brain  with  the  weight  of  an  ago- 
nising  certainty :  her  own  years  of 
eldership  —  her  evident  and  constant 


favour!  tism,  so  nnlike  all  the  rast  of 
that  darling  mother's  even  role— the 
tenderness,  the  delicacy — one  miglit 
almost  say  the  courtesy'  in  which  she  dmA 
grown  up  as  a  somethmg  sacred^-«uie- 
tified  by  misfortune,  perhaps  by  — . 
Her  hands  dropped  like  lead  npon  the 
table;  Mrs.  Walton  caught  her  in  her 
arms. 

"  My  child !  my  own  dear  child  I" 
she  cried,  '*  forgive  me  for  leaving  the 

fossibility  of  such  a  shock  before  too. 
knew  nothing  of  your  real  buths  I 
could  but  guess — I  know  little  men 
as  yet.  I  thought  I  acted  for  the  beit 
in  keeping  off  present  pain.  I  did  noi 
know  this  day  would  ever  come.  Ser»» 
my  child,  tell  me  you  pardon  me  this 
terrible  surprise.  I  waited  till  the 
last  moment  possible.  I  have  the  letter 
since  morning— I  took  time  to  think~« 
I  could  not,  m  conscience,  Sara,  keep 
it  from  you.  Speak  to  me»  my  lofe  I 
my  child  /" 

«  Oh  I  mother !  mother !  mother  I  '* 
murmured  Sara.  Her  heart  waa  ao 
full  of  love  and  sorrow  that  it  seemed 
to  her  that  it  must  break  in  the  utter. 
ance  of  more. 

Mrs.  Walton  understood  her.  She 
parted  the  long  locks,  wet  with  teen^ 
that  fell  around  her  face ;  she  stroked 
her  head  with  tenderness  inezpressiUe. 
She  pressed  her  closer  to  her  heart,  and 
the  two  sat  still  for  many  minutes  ao. 

'<  It  is  a  kind  and  gentle  letter,  my 
love,"  said  Mrs.  Walton,  drawing  Um 
letter  before  Sara.  Sara  pushed  ift 
from  her  quietly,  but  with  an  air  of 
repugnance  that  went  to  the  mother*^ 
very  heart. 

'<  It  will  be  all  too  soon  when  ift 
must  be  read,  my  child,"  continned 
Mrs.  Walton ;  '*  for  we  all  must  do 
what  is  unavoidable — what  is  right.** 

Sara  took  up  the  paper  and  read  :«— 

**  Madam,  —  Having,  afler  a  pro- 
tracted and  to  me  most  painful  seareh^' 
discovered  and  identified,  I  trust  beyond 
possible  mistake,  my  granddaughter 
in  the  youn|ir  lady  whom  you  havo 
brought  up  in  the  position  of  yonr 
eldest  child,  I  am,  you  cannot  be  aar« 
])ri8ed,  prompted  by  maternal  feelings 
to  require  her  transfer  to  her  natural 
home  and  legitimate  protectors.  In. 
structed,  as  1  have  been  niimtfrly,  of 
the  singular  care  and  tenderness  with 
which  my  grandchild  has  been  brought 
up  b^  you,  madam,  and  of  the  itniiig 
aflbction  that  exists  between  yout  l£ 
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not^  belieYe  me,  make  this  request 
without  a  full  seuse  of  the  regret  which 
you  must  experience  at  parting  with  a 
young  creature  who  does  so  much  credit 
to  your  generous  kindness,  and  repays 
it,  so  far  as  a  child  can  repay  it,  with 
dutiful  regard.  But,  madam,  you 
have  other  children — I  am  alone.  I 
have  been  so  for  fifteen  years.  I  long 
to  have  my  solitude  broken  by  the  pre- 
sence of  my  only  daughter's  only  child. 
Mr.Hallett,  of  Winter-street,  No.  32, 
in  your  city,  will  satisfy  you  on  all 
points  as  to  the  validity  of  my  claim  to 
ner.  To  him,  when  all  preliminaries 
will  have  been,  at  your  convenience, 
duly  arranged,  you  will  be  so  good  as 
to  entrust  her.  I  hope  I  need  not  say 
that  no  bar  will  ever  be  placed,  by  my 
will,  to  her  testifying  her  sense  of  what 
is  due  to  you  and  to  your  amiable  fa- 
mily. I  refrain  from  communicating 
with  my  granddaughter  directly  :  she 
will  understand  that  it  is  not  through 
absence  of  anxiety  to  claim  a  share  of 
her  regard. 

**  I  am,  madam,  with  "the  highest 
esteem,  and  most  gratefully,  your  obe- 
dient servant, 

*^  Sara  Mart  Dimbdale." 

*'  And  is  this  to  be  my  name  ?  " 
asked  Sara,  with  a  quivering  lip. 

**  I  do  not  know,  my  love  ;  I  have 
taken  no  steps  to  see  or  hear  from  this 
Mr.  Hallett." 

•*  Well,"  Sara  said,  after  a  pause, 
*'  it  is  a  kind,  gentle  letter  1  She 
seems  to  be  a  good  sort  of  old  woman.'' 

**  Old  woman  1 "  repeated  Mrs. 
Walton,  *'  I  should  imagine  her  a 
stately,  beautiful  old  lady.  See  what 
steady,  even,  gentlewoman-like  cha- 
racters those  are  1" 

Sara  shook  her  head,  and  the  tears 
dropped  fast  upon  the  paper.  She 
could  not  be  beguiled  thus  of  her 
heart-grief.  The  elder  Sara  put  her 
arms  round  her  again,  and  again  they 
wept  together. 

Here  a  visitor,  who  would  see  me, 
closed  my  eyes  upon  the  Saras  for  a 
while.     1  saw  no  more  till  tea-time. 

Then  matters  had  improved — soft- 
ened down  somewhat.  Smiles  and 
tears  were  strangely  mingled,  yet  not 
impleasingly.  A  subdued  second- 
mourning,  so  becoming  to  a  widowed 
face,  had  settled  upon  Mrs.  Walton. 
And  the  hope,  once  admitted,  of  being 
useful  someho'w  to  those  dear  friends. 


had  gone  deeply  into  Sara*s  open  heart, 
though  it  expressed  itself  only  in  the 
resolution  "  not  to  make  bad  worse 
while  they  were  to  be  together."  The 
young  ladies  were  as  one  in  eager  af- 
fection to  the  lost  sister:  looking  on 
her  now  as  the  guest  of  so  many  years, 
it  was  who  would  most  efifectually 
gainsay  all  thought  of  those  having 
been  years  of  grudged  hospitality.  The 
spectacle  of  their  mother's  generosity, 
thus  looked  back  on,  was  not  without  a 
strong  and  good  effect  upon  their  feel- 
ings; and,  after  all,  they  were  their  mo- 
ther's daughters.  It  could  not  be  dis- 
cussed till  she  had  gone  away  —  not  a 
nook  of  the  house  could  be  trusted  with 
such  a  conversation,  lest  the  walls  echo, 
or  the  winds  bear  it  to  her ;  and  so  they 
thought  of  it  all  the  more,  all  the  bet- 
ter. Each  girl,  with  her  romantic 
notions  of  exclusive  love  and  perfect 
heart-whole  confidence,  pictured  to 
herself,  in  the  misty  twihght  of  her 
vague  view  of  duty,  how  she  should 
feel  if  a  husband  brought  to  her  a 
nameless  child  to  rear,  and  care  for, 
and  watch  over,  without  a  word  of  ex- 
planation or  excuse.  All  turned  with 
iresh  esteem  towards  that  dear  and 
tender-hearted  parent,  and  then  with 
new  zeal  to  do  ner  pleasure  in  cheer- 
ing the  gentle  companion  and  old  play- 
mate to  whom  they  no  longer  grudged 
her  love. 

So  passed  the  evening.  A  little  note 
was  written,  requesting  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Hallett,  and  then  careftdly 
put  aside  from  hand  and  heart. 

The  sun  and  I  were  on  the  meridian 
.^  the  median  stripe  of  the  Venetian 
blind  at  the  same  instant.  It  was  not 
high  noon  within.  All  brows  bore  a 
cloud:  Mr.  Hallett  was  no  welcome 
guest. 

*'  You  desired  to  see  me,  ladies," 
said  the  lawyer,  addressing  the  two 
Saras.  A  sigh  like  a  sob  broke  from 
the  young  girl's  lips ;  but  she  controlled 
her  feelings,  and  added  a  bow  to  '  her 
mother's '  spoken  assent. 

*•  I  desired  to  receive  the  proofs 
spoken  of  in  this  letter,  and  to  learn 
how  the  facts  of  this  affair  came  to 
your  knowledge,"  said  Mrs.  Walton, 
slowly. 

Mr.  Hallett  laid  down  various  papers: 
a  certificate  of  baptism,  corresponding 
with  Sara's  reputed  age — attestations  of 
residence  in,  and  departure  from,  seve- 
ral places  of  the  child  and  her  nurse-^ 
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a  character  given  the  Borvant  who  last 
attended  the  sweet  Sara  prior  to  her 
final  settlement  with  '  her  mother/  and 
the  testimony  of  the  woman  herself— 
all  formed  a  close,  clear,  and  complete 
chain  of  events.  The  motive  to  the  con. 
cealment  of  her  origin,  and  the  means 
bv  which  the  design  had  been  defeated, 
alone  were  wanting  to  perfect  the  his- 
tory  of  her  life. 

"  All  that  I  can  tell,"  said  Mrs.  Wal- 
ton, **  is,  that  a  few  months  after 
my  marriage,  my  husband.  Major  Wal- 
ton, committed  my  sweet  Sara  to  my 
care.  I  decided  on  not  inquiring  into 
his  motive.  He  told  me  that  she  was 
to  live  with  us,  but  that,  beyond  that 
point,  I  might  arrange  for  her  as  I 
chose." 

'*  And  when  dying?"  suggested  Mr. 
Hallett. 

**He  could  not  explain.*' 

"  He  was  brought  home  dead  after 
a  duel,"  added  the  youngest  daughter^ 
in  a  whisper. 

"  Ah  1  Ah  1  Well,  the  motive  to 
this  mysterious  concealment  seems,  I 

gather  from  my  client,  to  have  been  a 
esire  to  annoy  her  husband,  your  late 
husband's  father-in-law^  madam,  now 
also  long  deceased.  The  old  genUcman 
did  not,  I  understand,  altogether  meet 
his  expectations  in  money  matters  after 
Major  Walton  had  been  united  to  his 
daughter,  in  a  marriage  not  quite  of 
his  making.*' 

"Wo  are  sisters, after  alll"  cried 
Frances  (the  blind-breaker),  clasping 
her  arm  round  Sara's  waist. 

"  Step-sisters,*'  replied  Sara,  sadly. 

*'Not  at  the  mother's  side,"  said 
the  old  lawyer,  warmly  and  kindly. 

Sara  looked  at  him  with  glistening^ 
grateful  eves. 

No,  truly.  The  stcp---and  it  was  a 
wide  one  -^  was  at  Major  Walton's. 
Could  Sara  call  him  father  ?  His  was 
one  of  those  natures  not  at  work  in 
every  house ;  but  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, are  to  be  met  with  often  enough 
for  the  purposes  of  providence— a  na- 
ture witn  just  depth  enough  to  touch 
tho  depths  of  otners,  and  which  ex- 
hausts, in  a  perpetual  out-pourine  of 
■elf-sacrifice,  the  heart  that,  mistaking 
this  contact  for  sympathy,  receives  it ; 
just  as  those  crooked  instruments  that^ 
dipped  down  in  tho  bosom  of  the  gene- 
rous wine-tun,  drain  away  its  precious 
tide,  returning  nothin|j.  S&ra  the 
elder  did  not  portray  him  thus.  She 
did  not  Attempt  his  portrait ;  but  hcU 


put  it  into  high  relief.    Sothoaghl 
£klwin  Landseer,  and  so  thought  L 

And  so  she  took  the  child  and  loepi 
her.  All  were  silent  for  a  moment* 
running  over,  each  one  to  himself,  the 
suspicions,  apprehensions,  jealousie*— 

Eernaps,    merging    in   that  full,   niw 
roken,  unwearying  flow  of  love. 

Sara  took  her  hand  and  held  it 
within  both  her  own.  The  others^  9$ 
if  this  motion  broke  short  the  threads 
of  thought,  drew  a  long  breath  piepft> 
ratory  to  further  talk. 

"  A  woman  or  a  lawyer,'*  sud  Mr. 
Ilallett,  *'  will  ferret  out  a  secret;  bal 
if  you  put  both  together  on  its  tncl^ 
what  secret  can  escape  7" 

As  the  old  gentleman  spoke^  be 
turned  and  touched  the  covering  of 
something  placed  upon  a  chair.  It  was 
removed  b^  the  artist  who  hitherto  had 
stood  by,  like  a  servine-man  behind  hii 
burden,  holding  it  as  his  plea  of  admit- 
tance to  this  scene— and  there  stood 
the  picture,  "  The  Two  Saeas.'*  Naj, 
there  were  two  pictures— four  Saras 
— two  on  canvas,  and  two  in  IKe  and 
motion.  The  pictured  Saras  also  seem- 
ed  to  move  their  eyes  and  lipsb  fiiB 
and  tremulous  with  the  sweet  emdUont 
of  that  day  the  blind  was  broken.  It 
was  indeed  a  jpicture. 

And  the  Saras  looking  on  them- 
selves and  on  each  other;  and  itA 
artist  with  his  guiltv,  yet  ingenneoi 
face ;  said  I  not  rightly,  he  would 
make  as  well  as  take  a  study  7 

It  was  so,  indeed.  This  young  meali 
artistic  instinct,  quick  to  the  eon- 
sdousness  of  unity  in  beautjt  bad 
seized  and  brought  to  light  this  seciel 
of  compassion,  which  only  could  briujr 
into  line  the  overleaning  in  the  liio- 
ther's  pose  in  relation  to  those  foor 
young  lives.  Where  was  my  penetnL 
tion,  telescope  and  all  ? 

^  As  they  stood  around  the  pietureb 
giving  me  and  tho  sun  space  in  front 
to  look  together  on  it;  as  eachfaoe 
said  to  the  other— .<'  throush  this  id 
was  brought  about ;  but  for  this  no 
never  need  have  parted"— Ah,  me  I 
how  guilty  did  I  reel  I  Through  tlio 
tube  of  my  telescope  all  this  came  tp 
pass ;  entering  at  tne  little  end  snd  ee. 
caping  by  tho  larger,  where,  as  in  tlio 
eye  of  the  world,  a  small  sight 
a  great  scene  at  tiiocs. 

*'  When  my  picture  was 
began  the  artist,  *'  1  received  a  letter 
of  inquiry  if  the  portraits  were  from 
life?  I  answered  that  tliqr  ii«o.    I 
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WM  asked  again»  what  I  could  tell  of 
the  Ii^Iies  they  represented  ?  I  replied 
that  I  suspected,  though  I  had  no  rea- 
son for  it  —  that  I  suspected,  without 
knowing  why,  that  they  were  not 
mother  and  daughter,  though  reputed 
to  be  such." 

"  Ah  !'*  cried  the  young  girl,  "  What 
had  I  done  to  you,  Mr.  Landseer? 
How  could  you  tell  what  that  guess 
mieht  do  ?" 

He  did  not,  as  might  be  expected, 
answer,  "nothing."  He  did  not 
speak  at  all  for  a  time.  He  looked  at 
her.  There  was  the  revelation  of  an- 
other secret.  She  blushed  deeply,  and 
turned  towards  the  picture. 

"I  as  little  intended  injury  to  you, 
madam,"  responded  the  young  man, 
at  length,  in  a  collected  and  respectful 
tone,  "as  you,  surely,  never  did  to  me. 
It  was  a  woman  wrote  to  me — an  aged 
woman  —  pleading  for  all  I  knew  pr 
might  suspect,  of  one  who  was  '  the 
pioture  of  her  dead  daughter,  and 
bore  the  name  of  her  daughter's  only 
child !'  I  could  not  deny  an  answer 
to  her.  I  never  saw  my  own  mo- 
ther." 

Sara  looked  upon  him,  and  then  at 
her  mother :  how  much  to  be  pitied 
was  the  young  artist  I 

"  I  was  assured,  on  most  respectable 
aathority,"  he  continued,  **that  no- 
thing but  benefit  could  result  from  the 
identification  of  the  lady  I  had  painted 
with  the  person  sought  for.  It  was 
only  on  this  assurance  I  resolved  to 
mention  my  suspicions.  If  I  enter- 
tained doubt  at  all  as  to  doing  so, 
when  I  .  .  I  thought  —  I  fdt  as 
if  I  should  be  satisfied  of  doing  rightly 
when  I  had  acted  against  my  own 
wishes;  which  surely,  madam,  could 
Dot  lean  towards  removing  you  from 
where  you  seemed  so  happy  and  so  be- 
loved.'* 

Sara  sighed. 

•'I  did  not  desire  to  sell  the  pictur^, 
I  painted  it  for  pleasure,  not  for  profit; 
but  your  grandmother.  Miss  Walton, 
wrote  with  her  own  hand,  to  beg  it  ot' 
me.  I  felt  I  had  no  right  to  retain  it 
when  so  required." 

Here  he  cast  down  his  eyes;  and 
so  did  Sara  hers.  This  part  of  the 
explanation  I  thought  quite  superflu- 
ous. A  man  does  not  need  to  make  a 
speech  upon  the  sale  ot'a  picture,  when 
his  highest  hop(>s  are  to  live  by  the  sell- 
ing of  them.  But  Sara  seemed  to  think 
tne  point  worth  reHecting  on. 


"  But,"  said  Mrs.  Walton,  '/  that 
does  not  tell  us  how  you  painted  it." 

All  eyes  were  turned  like  a  battery 
upon  my  window.  I  shrank  into  a 
corner,  though  I  knew  I  could  not 
be  seen.  I  imagined  him  telling,  toQ^ 
that  it  was  my  gossip  first  drew  his 
attention  to  the  family. 

"Well,  I'll  see  it  out,  at  least," 
I  said,  returning  to  my  post.  It  wa^ 
but  the  ceremony  of  parting  tnat  % 
witnessed.  Mrs.  Walton  shook  hands 
with  her  young  neighbour,  in  token^ 
no  doubt,  of  entire  forgiveness.  Bat 
Sara  only  bowed  —  and  rather  stiffly. 
I  distrust  those  lingering  grudges  in  a 
very  young  heart.  When  thrown  oS» 
as  they  must  be  when  not  quite  dje- 
served,  there  is  no  saying  where  thj9 
heart  will  jump  to  in  mere  joy  at  liav- 
ing  rid  itself  of  such  a  burden.  Then 
the  artist  returned  across  the  street^ 
with  his  hat  over  his  eyes.  Shall  I  ^o 
and  comfort  him  ?  1  had  a  share  in. 
bringing  him  into  this  heart-trouble  of 
his. 

Sara  is  gone. 

There  was,  as  t  foresaw,  a  love* 
quarrel  about  the  Venetian  blind.  It 
was  necessary  to  decide  who  would  not 
have  it. 

"  It  will  bring  us  all  home  to  yoti^ 
my  love,"  cried  the  elder  Sara,  "  an<| 
of  course  you  will  have  apartments  of 
your  own,  in  one  of  which  it  may  be 
hung."  .  . 

"Ah I  no.  You  must  keep  it  for 
my  sake,  mother,"  replied  my  Sara. 
**  You  will  sit  in  my  room  always  now, 
will  you  not  ?  And  it  would  not  be.m^ 
room  without  it.  I  shall  not  need  it 
to  bring  ye  to  me.  Will  not  every 
si^ht  I  see  be  a  new  medium  through 
which  to  look  back  on  home  ?" 

And  so  the  blind  remained.  Sara 
went  away  in  a  handsome  dark  chariot, 
and  with  an  old  affectionate-looking, 
servant  behind,  to  sec  that  '^  his  young 
lady  "  was  made  comfortable  upon  her 
long,  strange  journey',  Mr.  Hallett 
seeing  her  off  with  quite  a  Lidy's-maih; 
like  air.  The  mother's  heart  was  fain 
to  go  a  stage  with  her,  but  judgment 
forbade  any  seeming  reluctance  to  give 
up  the  treasure  to  its  rightful  owner. 
And  so  they  parted. 

How  heavily  the  time  has  hung  this 
last  week  back  !  I  wish  I  never  saw  that 
window.  No,  I  don't;  but  as  I  said 
10,  let  it  stand.     But  I  no  longer  like 
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to  look  at  it ;  tbat*s  as  true  as  .  •  • 
that  I  am  a  fool  to  let  my  neighbour's 
nestlings  steal  so  into  my  heart,  that 
when  they  take  winoj  I  feel  it  robbed 
and  empty.  Sara  has  still  her  fair- 
locked  girls — growing  to  three  graces^ 
really.^ to  soothe  and  comfort  her. 
She  has  them  to  care  for,  and  to  lecture^ 
too,  when  they  need  it ;  as,  under  fa- 
vour of  mother  Eve,  they  often  will, 
no  doubt.  But  what  am  /  to  do?  If 
I  thought  I  should  miss  her  so,  I 
might  .  .  .  yes,  I  would  •  .  . 
Pshaw,  have  sense,  man  I  It  should 
have  been  six  months  ago,  and  even 
then  .  .  Well,  it  is  not  six  months 
ago.  And  it  is  an  ill  thing  to  let  idlo 
thoughts  have  speech  of  us.  I  will  not 
be  an  ass. 

Still  I  might  hear  of  her.  Could  I 
not  .  .  ?  Stay — surely  that  would 
be  even  better.  If  I  had  but  some 
little  thing  of  hers.  .  .  Could  not 
the  blind.man  give  me  a  shred  of  the 
blind  ?  She  touched  that  oflen  enough. 
Bcinfi:  quite  useless  to  him,  of  course 
the  bits  lie  about  the  counter  some- 
where still.  And  as  he  is  a  blind-man, 
of  course  he  will  not  pry  into  my  mo- 
tive for  procuring  them  ;  or  if  he  do, 
he  shall  not  see  them.  I  will  be  so  gruff*, 
and  so  crusty,  and  so  miserly,  that  he 
shall  not  wonder  if  I  ask  if  the  twine 
that  bound  the  parcel  as  the  maid  took 
it  there  was  the  same  that  fastened  it 
on  its  return.  But  how  shall  I  account  for 
my  asking  at  all?  Nonsense;  impudence 
is  rarely  asked  intrusive  questions.  I 
should  like  to  sec  that  blind-man  do  it^ 
though  in  my  secret  soul,  I  who  en- 
tertain frightfully  democratic  notions, 
hold  a  tradesman  to  be  a  man,  and  do 
believe  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  ask 
questions  about  what  concerns  him. 

''Nothing  venture,  nothing  have  I" 
—a  whole  strip.  A  most  lucky  injury. 
And  no  need  of  my  devising  a  pretext, 
if  indeed  I  had  thought  of  doing  any. 
thing  so  weak. 

"Dear  me,  how  fortunate  to  have  it 
laid  past.  No  doubt  the  gentleman 
wants  to  match  it. " 

''I'll  buy  here,  if  anywhere^  my 
worthy  friend." 

I  cannot  keep  up  incivility  without  a 
reason  ;  there  is  no  use  trying.  I  bow 
—a  duchess  might  return  that  saluta- 
tion — and  I  walk  away,  taking  my 
strip  in  my  hand. 

Miss  Eagle  herself  might  manipulate 
on  this.    But  I  must  not  make  incre* 


dulity  my  herald  to  the  power  I  woald 
propitiate !  I  am  decided  npon  damg 
It.  I  don*t  care  who  sees  me.  I  want 
to  hear  of  her — my  sweet  Sara  I 
"  Oh,  mighty  Mesmer,  hall  1" 
*'  Only  ram,  sir,"  simpers  the  house- 
maid— I  humbly  beg  her  pardon,  the 
handmaid  —  as  she  kys  by  my  over- 
shoes.  ''Heavy  enough  though,  is. 
deed.'* 

Yes  ;  Madame  is  at  home  ?  I  ooold 
not  abide  to  ask  a  great  hulking  fellow 
about  her.  And  if  it  is  deceit,  women 
have  license  imprescriptible  to  deal  in 
that  commodity. 


On  my  life,  'tis  she.    I  should 
cognise  anywhere  that  peculiar  way  of 
carrying  her  left  hand. 

"  Well,  what  is  she  doing  ?" 

'•  Reading.  »• 

"  Alone,  or  in  company  ?  " 

"  Alone." 

"  Describe  the  room." 

"  Large,  with  oak  panels,  little 
tables,  a  guitar,  many  books,  embroi- 
dery, an  easel  with  a  half-finished  pie* 
ture  of of  herselfl" 

'*  No,  Mrs.  Mesmer ;  that's  her  mo- 
ther, I  know." 

"  Go  on  :  stay.  Is  there  a  blind  to 
the  window  ?  " 

"  No ;  there  are  two  windows  hung 
with  pink  silk,  and  inside  I  see  folds  m 
white  muslin.  The  wind  blows  so  that 
I  cannot  sec  if  it  is  one  or  two  cur- 
tains." 

"  No  matter.  The  window  is  opeUf 
then  ?" 

"  Yes ;  both  open  door-wise  down  to 
the  floor,  and  there  are  one,  two,  three 
steps  descending  to  the  garden.  I  see 
roses  of  many  kinds,  jessamine  •" 

'•  And  '  rosemary'  ?" 

"  No ;  but  there  is  an  entire  bed  of 
forget-me-nots. " 

Bless  her  little  heart  I  I  wish  I  had 
been  bodily  of  her  acquaintance.  Snr^ 
ly  our  snints  have  shaken  hands  before 
now.    It  is  just  the  place  fit  for  her. 

"  I  see  a  park  beyond  the  garden^ 
and  hear  trees  waving  their  brsnrhni 
The  breeze    must  he  coming  acroM 
water,  it  is  so  cool." 

'*  Go  down  the  garden,  and  see." 

"Ah  lyes.  Ilow  beautiful  I  How 
beautiful  1" 

"Describe." 

"  There  is  a  kke,  a  little  lake,  with 
a  river  flowing  throueh  it,  and  a  boefe 
at  its  moorings ;  and  ereat  trees  ia 
groups  or  scattered,  ana  bvel/ 
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glades  so  green.  But  I  see  a  hjgh  iron 
Boreen-work  between  them  and  the 
garden.  The  park  seems  divided  from 
the  house." 

**  All  the  better ;  our  neighbour's 
park  is  always  the  most  beautiful ;  and 
she  has  the  freedom  of  all,  no  doubt  1 
They  are  but  fit  for  her — sweet  Sara. 
Come  back  to  the' room." 

**  That  is  what  the  old  lady  calls 
her." 

"  I  thought  you  said  she  was  alone.*' 

'<  An  old  lady,  tall  and  stately,  and 
with  a  gracious  face,  has  just  come 
through  a  window  from  another  room, 
and  called  to  the  young  one.  Now 
they  are  walking  down  the  garden  to- 
gether; but  I  am  in  the  house,  and 
cannot  hear  what  they  are  saying." 

**  Very  good.  Thank  you.  Stay : 
you  said  she  was  reading ;  look  at  the 
volume,  please  ?" 

*'  The  Lites  op  Great  Painters." 

"The  JADE  I 

I  am  bewitched,  I  do  believe.  Did 
I  ever  think  I  should  have  recourse  to 
■  ?  Notwithstanding,  I  will  go 
back  again.  I  have  passed  by  every 
day  for  a  naonth— yes,  a  full  month  of 
one-and.thirty  days,  and  controlled  my 
inclination  to' ascend  the  steps,  lift  up 
the  knocker,and  lay  down ahalf-crown. 
The  picture  made  present  to  me  there 
was  worth  the  pay.  At  what  prices, 
and  with  what  straits  people  buy  up 
Bubens*s,  and  Rembrandt's,  and  Ti- 
tian's pictures  I  And  those  very  folk» 
canvas-mad,  will  cry  out  at  my  secur- 
ing one  of  nature's  in  an  at  all  out-of- 
the-way  mode.  That  matters  not. 
From  this  day  forth  1  am  a  picture- 
dealer.  I  choose  to  furnish  the  little 
inner  cabinet,  where  there  is  vacant 
space  enough  certainly,  with  such  pic- 
tures as  shall  take  my  fancy,  and  will 
go  how  and  where  1  please  to  pick 
them  up.  I  let  thee  as  much,  Gossip 
Public.  Thou  knowest  already  to  what 
devices  thou  descendest  in  thine  ama- 
teur excursions  to  hang  thy  great  gal- 
leries. 

"  Is  Madam  at  home  ?" 

"  Yes." 

I  am  ushered  in :  the  same  room,  the 
same  lady,  the  same  everything — any 
one  who  chooses  can  see  all  for  the  fee—* 
the  same  strip  of  blind. 

'*  You  wish  me,  then,  to  return  to 
that  old  house  and  young  lady  ?" 

"If  you  please." 


•t 
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**  The  two  ladies  are  there :  stay,  it 
is  not  the  same  room ;  it  is  larger,  and 
the  hangings  are  of  a  graver  hue." 

•'  Well  r 

"  The  two  ladies  are  there.  And  I 
can  see  another,  a  young  one,  younger 
than  either,  in  the  garden  close  by  the 
paling." 

Ah !  Anna  was  invited  there,  I 
heard. 

'<  Describe  her,  pray.  Is  she  like 
the  other — like  a  sister  ?" 

**  Oh  I  not  at  all.  The  first  youne 
lady  is  dark-haired :  this  is,  fair  and 
laughing  -^  a  handsome,  lively  girl  she 
seems.  Now  she  blushes  1  I  see  a 
young  man:  he  seems  to  have  been 
gathering  flowers ;  he  offers  them  to 
her,  but  without  rising  from  his  knees. 
Now  she  turns  aside,  and  he  springs  to 
his  feet." 

''  Stay ;  this  is  scarcely  fair.  Betum 
to  the  other  two." 

**  The  younger  lady  is  now  seated  on 
an  Ottoman  beside  the  elder,  who  is 
speaking  to  her." 

**  Stay  till  I  get  my  pencil.    Now. 

**  And  they  are  loving  words,  too, 
adds  Madam,  with  a  strange  smil 
irony  in  coma,  **  They  are  talking  of 
the  others  in  the  garden,  for  both  look 
out  and  smile,  and  the  young  one 
blushes,  as  they  see  the  pair  arm  in- 
arm pacing  along  the  winding  path  by 
the  nver.  *•  Yes,  it  will  be  a  match ;" 
it  is  the  old  lady  speaks.  **  You  do  not 
regret  it,  I  trust,  grandmamma." 

*'  No,  my  love ;  no  indeed.  God 
forbid  I  should  regret  any  good  arriv- 
ing to  any  member  of  the  family  to 
wmch  I  owe  my  child.  But  I  should^ 
I  own,  like  to  see  you  too  match  your- 
self with  somebody  as  good  as  our 
young  friend,  and  more  suitable  to 
you."    No  answer^blushes  only. 

*'Is  there  no  one,  my  love,  my 
child,  to  whom  I  could  look  to  en- 
trusting you — when  I  have  grown  tired 
of  you,  you  know  ?"  No  answer,  but 
tears,  this  time. 

**  Sara,  my  love." 

**  Forgive  me,  grandmamma,  I  could 
not  help  it.  It  was  before  I  knew 
you  —  before  I  knew  I  had  a  grand- 
mamma, I  believe ;  and  he  loved  me 
so,  though  he  never  told  me  of  it." 

**  The  young  painter  ? "  No  answer 
at  all  now.  No  blushes,  no  tears  -« 
visibly:  the  face  is  hidden. 

"WeU?  weU?" 

**  The  old  lady  has  risen.  She  i« 
walking  up  and  down  the  room/' 
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"  What  does  she  look  like>  ma- 
dam?—  quick,  quidc?" 

"  Not  anger  ;  but  she  is  very  pale. 
Now  she  opens  her  hand^,  andy  as  if 
she  had  dropped  something  from  them^ 
looks  down  on  the  floor." 

"  Some  duo  project  has  fallen  to 
the  ground — but,  Sara  ?" 

**  Iler  face  is  hidden  still.  The 
old  lady  has  taken  her  resolution  ;  she 
smiles  too.  Hush  I  she  is  goinp:  to 
speak  again.  She  sits  down  and  lifts 
up  S.-ira's  face." 

'<  Be  it  so,  my  love.  And  you 
know  this  county  of  ours  is  so  pic- 
turesque that ** 

<<  Oh,  grandmamma  1  oh,  do  I  as 
you  love  me.'* 

"  My  child,  'tis  as  he  loves  you. 
You  seemed  so  sure  of  it  but  now." 

**  Sure  of  it  —  oh !  if  I  were  not 
I  should  die— of  shame." 

**  Since  he  docs,  and  even  you^  I 
dare  say^  do  not  exactly  know  how 
long,  it  would  not  become  my  Sara  to 
prolong  his  anxiety  by  any  unwomanly 
evasion.  I,  too,  owe  him  much.  I 
have  every  right  to  invite  him  here.  I 
should  have  asked  him  long  since,  but 
that  I  feared  to  do  by  my  own  act  what 
I  did  not  then  know  fate  had  done. 
Nay  1  my  dear  love,  I  do  not  regret 
it.  God  has  so  appointed  it  —  the 
Providence  that  brought  us  together 
through  his  means  might  part  us. 
And  now,  Sara,  I  wouSl  not  regret 
nor  undo  it  if  I  could,  and  dared.  li 
is  for  your  happiness,  my  child  ;  that 
suffices.  What  other  object  have  I 
upon  earth  ?"    Sara  Idsses  her  hand. 

How  low  people  can  stoop  to  or  for 
those  they  love  1 

"So  we  shall  invite  him  as  }'our 
dear  mother's  escort  to  their  wedding 
— it  will  not  be  distant.  Then  he  can, 
if  he  choose,  avail  himself  of  opportu- 
nities for  sketching.  To  prevent  all 
chance  of  his  presuming  on  the  iuvi^ 
tation  too  much  (you  think  there  is 
no  danger),  we  shall  invito  another. 
We  shall  ask  with  him  that  curious 
old  gentleman  that  " 

"  Well,  madam  ?" 

She  has  dropped  the  medium. 
Humph!  What  tact  those  women 
have,  waking  or  sleeping,  ur  mesmer- 
ised ;  clairvoyance  is  as  old  as  Eve 
with  them.  Shall  I  go  ?  Why  should  I 
cut  my  nuso  to  vex  my  face  ? — I  will. 

No  news ;  no  invitations  s  no  we*!- 
dlng  signs  yet.    And,  bleat  me  I  the 


blinds  are  all  down  over  the  waj  1  ^" 
Oh  1  who'd  have  thought  it?  llio 
dear  old  grandmother  is  dead.  €Ux)d 
old  soul,  I  almost  rep;ret  I  came  to 
know  her  1  And  yet  why  should  1 7 
The  present  is  not  impoverished  by 
the  treasures  of  the  past.  1  am  tM 
richer  by  a  recollection  tban  I  aboald 
be,  had  that  black-iealed  letter  come 
last  Monday. 

I  have  got  my  little  note  of  iimi»- 
tion,  in  such  an  upright,  stately,  kiad, 
old  baud.  Truly,  we  cannot  be  lOQ 
quick  in  putting  our  purpose  upon  .tbi 
blank  page  that  lies  before  us.  How 
soon  it  may  be  turned,  down  Hmton 
only  knows. 

And  Sara's  dear  letter^  ao  full  of 
love  and  sorrow ;  and,  again,  of  lovo 
and  hope.  The  artist^  too,  w  §fAt 
his  note.  It  would  be  a  breech  of 
trust  to  withhold  it — and  fcom  Um 
dead  how  sacred  a  trust  becomeil 
How  holy  a  letter,  when  death  bu 
shaken  his  dust  upon  the  fceree-dried 
characters  I  Were  ht  the  veriett  cox- 
comb, he  might  be  sent  thia  note,  aji 
is  hopeful  and  sorrowful  as  Sarm  ber« 
■elf.  And  she  is  coming  back ;  OOOM 
ing  till  she  will  have  subdued  xegre^ 
at  her  loss  sufficiently  to  take  cbarae 
of  all  the  people  and  thincs  which  too 
good  old  lady  luved,  and  which  ibo 
trusted  entirely  to  her  child. 

Sara  the  elder,  in  fact,  we  all -^ 
for  under  shelter  of  this  cloud  I  hKwi 
quite  grown  one  of  them,  tderefbra^ 
without  presumption,  I  say  toe  a/2.— wo 
are  like  so  many  montha  of  ApriL.«]I 
of  us. 

Now,  we  have  the  summer  ade  of  i^ 
decidedly.  The  painter  cannot  re- 
press his  satisfaction  aa  the  tinw  of  t^ 
young  ladies'  return  drawi  near.  It 
was  very  good  of  the  dear  okf  ladj  to 
live  to  oe  so  old,  that  all  the  natuni 
and  unavoidable  topics  of  consolntioi^ 
should  present  themselves  to  every  ono 
unsougnt.  Thus  we  have  no  actod 
condolence.  A  cloud  has  come  oto^ 
the  sun ;  it  has  shed  bitter  teari,  no 
doubt,  fur  the  sweeter  Sara.  Bufe 
all  things  pass.  She  comes;  and  time 
has  already  wafted  the  cloud  towards 
that  wcbt  by  which  all  things 


She  has  come  —  she  is  herself;  and 
the  artist  feels  it,  though  he  hun^  bacC 
80  on  her  arrival.  She  was  obliged  ^ 
look  a  warmer   greeting  fnua  bint 
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tboug^  she  had  intended  to  be  pretty 
cold  herself.  Well,  the  artist  out- 
bowed  her ;  I  blushed  for  him  myself; 
no  wonder  she  did,  for  she  does  love 
him  with  all  her  little  heart— all  that 
has  got  outside  the  Venetian  blind. 

He  has  got  the  freedom  of  the  Her. 
mitage.      Ah»  Sara !  'tis  well  fashion 

frescribes  short  mourning  now-a-days. 
t  was  her  grandmother's  wish  that  no 
delay  should  be  ofiered  by  Sara.  Sara 
is  1  .  .  .  Sara  is  Sara.  When  he 
spoke  she  listened ;  and  they  are  to  be 
married  at  the  close  of  autumn,  on 
the  same  day  with  her  sister  Anna, 
whose  lover  has  come  hither  afler  her^ 
though  I  have  overlooked  him.  He 
18  not  so  much  of  a  study  as  the 
painter. 

The  leaves  have  fallen  from  the jge- 
raniums  before  Sara's  window.  The 
pots  are  taken  in  for  the  winter. 
Sara's  fate  is  just  about  to  follow  the 
precedent:  to  be  removed  from  the 
out-door  contingencies  of  courtship—. 
cold  blasts  by  which  accident  strips 
9fr  the  blossoms  of  expectation  just 
expanding  to  certainty  -^  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  household  security  of 
inarriage.  To-morrow  will  be  Sara'i 
wedding-day,  and  Anna's>  too;    but 


Sara's  is  to  be  ^Ae  wedt^ig.  At  least 
I  and  the  artist  think  or  it  alone. 

But»  sir,  cries  Gossip  Public,  rest- 
ing on  his  elbow,  how  can  you  excuse 
or  extenuate  the  getting  at  your 
neighbours'  secrets  in  such  ways?^ 
stealing  the  most  secret  revelations  of 
the  heart — filching  the  most  precious 
household  •        ? 

Stuff!  sir,  I  interrupt.  1  cannot  help 
it ;  and  don't  apologise  for  it.  Do  you 
be  silent;  you  do  but  parody,  jyon 
cepi  sed  recepi,  wrote  a  king  over  his 
crown.  **  Honest  man,"  said  a  witty 
clerk,  '*  the  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the 
thief." 

Know  further,  gossip,  tliat  it  is  your 
eve  has  been  rivetted  upon  the  objeot- 
glass.  For  my  part,  upon  the  honour 
of  art,  I  never  once  looked  througb 
the  Venetian  blind,  nor  listened ;  nor 
have  I  in  my  life  ever  seen  a  clairvoy* 
ant — at  work. 

Well,  then,  how  came  I  by  my  know- 
ledge of  the  Saras  ?  Ah !  that  is  what 
remains  .  .  .  not  to  be  told.  Tou 
liave  heard  of  the  Pope  who  is  said  to 
have  sent  a  member  of  the  Sacred 
College  to  join  the  Freemasons  ?  You 
have  learned  just  as  much  of  my  se- 
cret as  he  did  of  theirs  from  the  (JIar- 
dinal.  To  know  it,  he  slioutd  himself 
become  one  of  the  craft. 


iTT   I. 


2>S  BB  POtTXCA. 


Pit.  Wnsmux  recently  delivered,  be- 
fore the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain,  a  lecture  ''  On  the  Influence 
of  the  Ilistory  of  Science  upon  Intel- 
lectual Education,"  which  might  be 
fairly  described  as  a  discourse  upon  the 
text^«  We,  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages." 
The  education  of  an  accomplished  man 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  an  aggre- 
gation of  elements  which  have  been 
formed  by  the  intellectual  movements 
of  all  preceding  time.  To  this  aggre- 
gate the  Greek  has  supplied  geometry, 
and  the  geometric  spirit ;  the  Roman, 
Jurisprudence,*  and  the  jural  spirit, 
breathed  into  all  the  moral  sciences ; 
while  the  post-Baconian  centuries  have 


orowned  these  fpeat  inheritsoMei  of  de- 
ductive reasoning  with  the  indaotive 
scienoes  and  the  inducttve  spirit.  And 
the  moral  of  the  whole  is,  that  no  man 
can  be  considered  thoroughly  educated 
who  has  not  appropriated  the  Greek, 
the  Roman,  and  the  modern  contribu- 
tions to  the  culture  of  the  mind.  Even 
with  our  pre-scientific  bringing,  up,  we 
are  ready  to  maintain  that  the  exact 
and  solid  study  of  any  of  the  natural 
sciences  is  a  most  valuable  disoiplme. 
But  we  fear  that  some  persons  in  this 
age  are  falling  into  the  delusion  that  a 
knowledge  of  those  facts  that  are  ob» 
J€ctively  most  useful,  is  also  nibj$ctio€lff 
most  improving,  as  the  organ  of  mental 


*  Dr.  Whewell  might  have  quoted  Gibbon.  **  I  am  pleased  with  the  epithet  kg^€ti^  vj^ 
plied  to  the  Bomau  triumphs ;  laws  were  prodaoed  by  those  triomphsi  and  wen  (beir  erdhsai/ 
fruits."— Journal  (speaking  of  CUudiaa,  ButiL  iter.) 
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coltivation.  The  modem  element  of 
culture  is  the  Aaron's  rod,  which  swaU 
lows  up  the  Grecian  and  the  Roman. 
Hence  the  slipshod  and  illogical  cha- 
racter of  the  sermons  and  essays  of  the 
day ;  hence  (which  most  concerns  ub 
now)  the  shallow  and  fluctuating  criti- 
cism, which  we  are  so  oflcn  doomed  to 
read  and  to  hear. 

There  are  two  principles  every- 
where manfested  in  the  external  world 
—  the  principle  of  utility  and  the 
principle  of  beauty  ^^  unless,  with 
some  modem  philosophers  in  sight  of 
certain  animal  and  veget^ible  forma- 
tions, we  wish  to  add  a  third,  analo- 
gous to  humour  or  grotcsqueness. 
These  two  principles  should  inform  the 
inward,  as  they  do  the  outward  crea- 
tion. There  is  some  danger  just  now 
that  the  latter  of  these  may  be  too 
completely  sacrificed  to  the  former^ 
even  in  the  seats  of  liberal  education, 
and  much  more  by  those  who  are  en- 
deavouring to  improve  their  own  minds. 
An  attempt  to  show  that  poetry — the 
sublimate  and  quintessence  of  the  beaUm 
Hful  .^  is  a  real  means  of  intellectual 
and  moral  culture,  may,  perhaps,  be 
neither  uninteresting  nor  unprohtable. 

We  set  out  by  asking  —  Is  poetry 
popular  ? 

We  might  assert  that  poetry  is  the 
deathless  instinct  of  our  intellectual 
being — that  man  is  a  poetical,  almost 
as  characteristically  as  he  is  a  rational 
creature,  if  we  take  the  word  poetical 
to  indicate  the  love  of  poetry  when 
produced  by  others,  as  well  as  the  fa- 
culty of  producing  it  ourselves.  There 
is  hardly  any  mental  constitution  whose 
original  draught  utterly  wants  a  poe- 
tical projection.  And  if  some  of  our 
readers,  having  in  their  minds'  eye  a 
matter-of-fact  young  lady,  or  an  elderly 
M.P.,  affirm  in  our  teeth  that  some  of 
their  own  acquaintances  are  not  j9oe- 
tical  in  either  of  these  senses,  tbej 
must  suffer  us  to  remind  them  that 
there  are  probably  others  whom  it  re- 
quires a  sort  of  charitable  hypothesis 
to  designate  as  rational.  But  we  will 
only  ask  our  readers  to  recall  what  they 
may  see  for  themselves  any  day  of  the 
week.  Go,  and  make  a  morning  call 
upon  any  one  of  your  acciuaintuncc. 
Occupy  the  time  until  the  lady  of  the 
house  makes  her  appearance,  in  turning 
over  those  books  lying  upon  the  rose- 
wood table.  What  are  they  ?  Tenny- 
son's "  Princess,"  the  sixth  edition ; 
«<  In  Memoriam/'  ditto ;  «<Xhe  Chris- 


tian  Tear,"  exquisitely  got  up  in  mo- 
rocco, the  thirty-seventh  edition.  Is 
there  any  respectable  house  in  the 
United  Kingdom  which  has  not  a 
copy  of  Milton  and  Sbakspeare?  — 
Shelley  and  Byron  are  reprinted  bj 
thousands,  at  so  low  a  price  as  to 
bring  them  in  reach  of  all  who  can 
read.  Only  last  year  a  young  Ayr- 
shire man,  by  profession  originally  a 
drawer  of  muslin  patterns,  Mr.  Alez. 
ander  Smith,  published  a  Tolome  of 
poems,  which  has  gone  through  three 
or  four  impressions  in  these  islands^ 
while  20,000  copies  were  disposed  of  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  a  few 
weeks.  In  throwing  our  eye  acciden- 
tally down  the  columns  of  a  newspaper* 
we  see  that  in  the  Marylebone  fVee 
Library  (to  which  the  working  men  of 
London  come  in  their  working  dresi» 
but  which  is  siud  to  be  as  quiet  and 
orderly  as  the  British  Museum),  out  of 
687  books,  289  are  set  down  under  the 
head  of  literature  and  poetry. 

Such  indications  as  these  justiftr  as 
in  asserting,  that  poetry  is  popular  ; 
and  this  leads  us  to  a  momentous  qoea* 
tion.  We  cannot  put  down  poetry  by 
placing  it  on  a  Protestant  Index  JSsqmrm 
gatorius.  In  this  land  of  liberty— Jn 
this  age  of  the  march  of  intellect*  we 
can  no  more  check  the  circulation  of 
any  set  of  popular  books,  than  tbe 
spring-tide  of  the  Atlantic  If  tbe 
teeming  press  of  this  land  be  like  the 
Kile,  and  volumes  of  poetry  like  the 
frogs,  that  come  up  into  our  very  bed* 
chambers,  assuredly  there  is  at  present 
no  Moses  who  can  remove  them  from 
us.  We  may  preach  against  poetry^ 
but  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  becanee 
we  are  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more 
cakes  and  ale. 

Poetry  is  popular,  and  all  the  tribes 
of  staid  gentlemen,  and  men  of  business^ 
and  useful-knowledge  enthusiasts^  can- 
not put  it  down.  How  are  we  to  in« 
terpret  the  fact?  Men  who  dedre^ 
above  all  things,  the  progress  and  iin* 

Erovcment  of  their  fellow-men,  but  who 
clieve  that  there  is  no  improvement 
without  a  purer  morality,  no  prosrwi 
away  from  that  narrow  road  of  wnich 
the  Truth  hath  spoken— men  who  valwi 
every  study  which  has  a  tendency  to 
refine  feeling,  and  to  elevate  thoii^t^ 
because  it  makes  a  more  precious  in* 
cense  to  offer  with  the  sacrifice  of  our- 
selves upon  the  altar  of  God .—  how 
shall  they  take  the  fact  ?  Shall  they 
make  lamentation  over  i^  as 
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proof  of  tbe  corrnption  of  our  nature^ 
Of  Bhall  they  accept  it  as  it  is^  and 
strive  to  neutralise  the  accidental  eviU 
and  to  increase  the  essential  good  that 
there  is  in  it  ?  This  question  deserves 
to  be  considered  by  all  readers  of 
poetry^  and  especially  by  the  youns.  Is 
poetry,  indeed,  as  it  was  called  of  old, 
*'  the  wine  of  devils"  ?  Is  it,  at  best, 
the  confectionary  of  literature  ? 

If  the  influence  of  poetry  is  against 
God  and  goodness  —  if  it  intoxicate 
our  better  nature,  may  the  glass  which 
contains  it  be  shivered,  however  deli- 
cately textured  or  rarely  cut ;  may 
the  wine  be  spilled,  though  its  ebuU 
lient  foam  toss  the  sunlight  into  scent- 
ed wavelets !  If  it  be  not  so  ac- 
tively malignant  as  this,  but  merely 
a  sweetmeat,  we  had  better  have 
as  little  to  say  to  it  as  possible. 
Life  is  an  earnest  and  an  awful  thing. 
It  has  battles,  and  its  warriors  want 
wrestling  sinews.  That  is  bad  food 
for  them  which  makes  flesh,  and  not 
thews  and  muscles.  But  apart  from 
the  abuses  to  which  every  human  fa- 
culty may  be  wrested,  we  believe  poe- 
try to  be  an  instrument,  not  simply  of 
pleasure,  but  of  improvement  through 
fleasure.  When  John  Wesley  made 
nymns,  and  set  them  to  tunes  which 
were  known  in  the  tavern  and  the 
theatre,  he  said,  **  it  was  pity  so  much 
good  music  should  be  given  up  to  the 
devil."  We  would  apply  this  to 
poetry.  John  Milton  (who,  though  a 
poet,  and  likely  to  be  biassed  by  the 
nothing  -  like  -  leather  fallacy,  knew 
something  of  the  theory  of  education) 
maintained  that  a  study  of  great 
poets  and  good  critics  would  soon 
make  youth  ''  perceive  what  despi- 
cable  creatures  our  common  rhymers 
and  play-writers  be ;  and  show  them 
what  religious,  what  glorious  and  mag- 
nificent use  might  be  made  of  poetry." 

We  propose,  then,  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  what  seems  to  us  to  consti- 
tute poetry.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
vindicate  it  by  a  reference  to  the  con- 
stitution of  our  own  nature,  and  the 
structure  of  Scripture ;  we  shall  then 
point  out  how  readings  in  poetry — 

**  Ilftply  may  requite 
Studious  regard  wiUi  opportune  ddight  t** 

may  be  made  subservient  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  minds,  and  in  some 
degree  to  the  purification  of  our  hearts. 
I.  We  account  for  poetry,  then,  in 
this  way  —  we  believe  it,  with  Schiller, 


to  be  ^'  the  loneiog  for  a  lost  ideal.*' 
We  beb'eve  it  tol>e  the  sweet  expres- 
sions of  the  not  unhopeful  melancholy 
which  is  inseparable  from  a  being,  like 
man,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  fml,  re- 
tains a  longing  for  that  which  he  once 
was,  and  looks  dimly  forward,  hidf 
smiling  through  his  tears,  to  what  he 
yet  may  be.  We  are  so  constituted 
that  the  present  cannot  satisfy  us,  and 
we  desire  to  relieve  ourselves  by  tnahm 
ing,  creating,  some  better  things  out 
of  such  materials  as  we  have.  This 
longing  more  or  less  exists  in  every 
reasonable  being,  and  is  poetic  feeling. 
But  take  some  man  in  whom  this  feel- 
ing is  predominant.  In  the  mood  of 
mingled  emotions  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, the  most  beautiful  objects  of 
the  universe,  observed  or  remembered, 
occur  to  the  mind,  which  is  gifted  with 
an  almost  miraculous  ddicacy  and 
fertility  of  the  associative  faculty  — 
become  fashioned  after  its  likeness, 
and  steep  it  in  a  sweet  pleasure  akin  to 
melancholy;  for  the  known  beauty 
only  awakes  a  loneing  for  a  beauty  be* 
yond  itself.  In  nis  elegy  on  **  Mrs. 
Anne  Killigrew„excellent  in  the  two 
sister  arts  of  poesy  and  painting," 
Pxyden  says— 

**  To  the  next  realm  she  itreteh'd  her  fwaj. 
For  Faintore  near  adjoining  lay.** 

Yet  how  much  more  contracted  a 
province  than  *'  the  spacious  empire 
of  the  Nine  I"  Stand  upon  some  hill 
that  **  fronts  the  falling  sun,"  and 
from  which  you  can  behold  the  ocean ; 
that  vessel,  which  seems  to  be  steering 
away  to  some  harbour  beyond  the 
ffolden  sunset,  may  form  the  point  of 
division  for  the  eye  and  for  the  imagi- 
nation.  Up  to  that  vessel  there  is  a 
realm  of  beauty  —  hills  that  seem 
glowing  in  a  mighty  crucible  ^-  trees 
that  are  silently  falling  into  that  burn- 
ing orange  —  ocean  for  some  glorious 
leagues  tmting  his  waters  wi&  a  fire 
that  we  know  not  whether  to  call  pur- 
ple, or  rosy,  or  golden,  for  it  is  all  at 
once.  So  far  there  is  a  realm  common 
to  poetry  and  painting;  but  beyond 
the  vessel  there  is  a  bridjge,  brighter 
than  that  which  the  genius  of  Tasso 
flung  over  Kedron  for  the  passage  of 
Kinaldo  ;  and  beyond  those  clouds  that 
shine  with  horned  rays  like  the  face  of 
him  who  came  down  from  the  Mount 
—  beyond  the  furthest  isle  that  floats 
like  a  burning  ship  in  that  sea  of  glory> 
like    the   seer   of  the  ApocaJypset 
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the  poet  beholds  a  door  opened  in  hea- 
ven ;  and  his  realm  stretches  outward 
from  that  I  The  painter  fixes  on  his 
canvas  the  finest  lights  that  are  pos- 
sible to  his  materials— those  which  are 
so  fine  that  they  defy  his  skill,  are  but 
the  beginning  of  the  pout's  work. 
Wordsworth  expresses  this  in  four 
lines  on  a  landscape,  the  third  of  which 
we  conceive  to  be  the  most  wonderful 
in  our  language : — 

**  Ah  !  then,  if  mine  had  hccn  ttic  F»int«r't  haml. 
To  rxifrrvB  what  tlicrc  I  faw,  ■ml  nilrl  ttie  gleam. 
The  light  thmtmeitr  tens  on  ttu  or  Imnd — 
XlM  cunKcnitlon,  and  the  Tui't't  dnrara.** 

So  far  we  have  had  the  primary  con- 
ditions of  poetry.  Another  follows. 
To  be  a  poet,  a  man  muft  be  enrich- 
ed with  utterance.  He  must  ha^'e 
words ;  but  these  words  must  not  only 
be  weighty,  passionate,  suggestive  i 
they  must  not  want  any  element 
of  beauty.  As  they  are  a  something 
finer  than  painting,  so  they  must  be  a 
something  subtler  than  music.  The 
poet  creates  a  temple ;  and  a  templu 
iiHS  not  only  graceful  pillars,  and 
storied  windows,  and  clouds  of  in- 
cense ;  it  must  have  a  chant  -^  a  mea- 
sured and  onlered  voice,  as  all  around 
it  is  measured  and  ordered  ^  of  long- 
ing and  melancholy,  but  not  of  grief, 
so  subtly  is  it  blended  with  pleasure. 
Therefore  no  man  is  a  poet  unless  his 
ntterances  arc  in  measure. 

This  account  of  the  genesis  of  poetry 
excludes  such  comfiositions  as  satires, 
or  copies  of  verses,  like  Pope*s  epistle 
on  criticism.  A  verv  able  man  with  a 
goo<l  ear,  who  never  wrote  a  line  of 
genuine  poetry,  might  bo  eminently 
successful  in  such  essays ;  so,  much 
more  might  a  n>al  )>oet  (and  Pope,  af. 
tcr  all,  pace  Wordsworth  and  Keats, 
was  such),  who  applied  the  mechanism 
of  the  skill  which  he  had  acquired  in 
loftier  composition,  to  rounding  off 
clever  thoughts  in  sharp  lines. 

**  Mca*i  jwlf  menti  are  like  watrhei — nont 
Gocf  qult«  arif hi,  jt%  each  ftilmlrtt  hli  owb,** 

says  Mr.  Pope ;  and  a  true  sentiment  it 
is,  ingeniously  expressed,  but  we  in. 
stinctively  deny  its  claim  Xoh^ poeticaL 

*•  Thirty  cUyt  hath  September,"  Ae., 


is  a  very  useful  distich  ..  more  to  than 
any  in  Dryden  or  Spencer^  but  it  ifl 
not  of  the  highest  onier  of  poetry. 

The  human  fiiculty  '*  most  con* 
cerned  in  poetry  "  is  imagination  rather 
than  fancy.  We  use  imagination  ia 
the  sense  which  had  long  b^n  floating 
down  the  current  of  onr  best  writeri» 
but  was  first  grasped  and  fixed  by 
Wordsworth.  The  word  might  sug. 
gest  to  us  the  idea  of  a  power  of  re- 
calling  images  from  objects  onoe  eeen.* 
But  it  seems  to  express  that  faculty  bj 
which  the  finite  is  connected  with,  per- 
haps, we  might  say,  retaining  an  etj- 
mological  reference,  made  a  type  or 
image  of  the  infinite  and  super-senfo. 
ous.  AVordsworth  gives  ns  a  yery 
happy  illustration  of  the  distinction 
between  yZi/icy  and  imaffinationt  set  to 
work  upon  the  same  material.  Lord 
Chesterfield  says— 

**  The  dewflof  the  erca'.iif  moti  carelbllj  diBB, 
They're  the  tawn  of  the  ikj  fbr  the  loie  of  tha  •■■.■* 

Here  is  a  wretched  piece  offamof* 
Milton  says  of  Adam  auter  the  2all  :«m 

*'  Sky  lotrered,  anil,  muttering  thander,  MBt  Md 
Aro|>f 
Wept  At  conptctioft  of  tht  mortal  da.**— 

There  is  a  sublime  touch  of  imagim 
nation,  Wordsworth  himself  affunii 
some  beautiful  illustrations  of  this 
faculty.  lie  did  not  overrate  himself 
wheu  he  wrote  thiu  :^ 

"Justified  by  recollection  of  the  insalts 
which  the  ignorant,  the  incapable,  and 
the  prcsumptuout  have  heaped  upon  mj 
writin^^  I  rthall  declare  (censurablf,  I  grant; 
if  the  notoriety  of  the  fact  above  stated  doss 
not  justify  me),  that  I  have  given  evidanss 
of  the  exertion  of  this  fkcnlty  upon  its  wos^ 
thiest  ohjects;  which  have  the  same  ennobliag 
tendency  as  the  productiuos  of  men  in  UUs 
Itind,  worthy  to  be  holden  in  undyiog  rs« 
mcmbranoe.'* 

Thus  ho  says  of  a  beetle  soea 
through  a  microscope : — 

«  Like  a  mallM  BBfcl  on  a  baCUa  day.** 

Again,  in  some  verses  on  a  vase  of 
gold  and  silver  fishes,  the  vase  is  made 
a  "  type  of  a  sunny  human    heart. "* 


*  **  Kvrry  one  by  his  own  experience  knows,  that  the  absence  or  destruction  of  things  ones 
imagined,  duih  not  caune  the  ab>eiire  or  destruction  »f  the  imagtHation  itself.  Tliis  imafferg 
and  repn'Mutation  of  the  qualities  of  the  thiiigi  without,  it  that  which  we  call  oar  imagine 
tion,  ideus,  or  itnowledgc  of  them."  —  Jlobbes^  Unman  Saturt^  ].  sec.  7.  Perhape  this 
lentenoe  has  escaiied  Sir  William  IlMnilton's  observatious  when  he  says,  in  his  woodieifnllj 
leMmed  and  acute  history  of  the  word  idea^^^^  Hobbss  employs  It,  and  that  AulerJiODitfy,  enfa^ 
once  or  twice.'* — JHk,  p.  68.  .  .    V 
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Bat  mark  what  tbe  poet  sajB  of  the 
fish  seen  in  the  twilight :— 

^W*7%,  genii  vf  gigMtic  •!■«, 
And  now  in  twilight  dim, 
CltutcHng,  lilce  conatcllatcd  tjtt 
I»  wing*  of  chernMra* 
When  tbc  Ueroe  orbs  abate  their  glare.** 

Here  is  imagi nation's  most  glorious 
work.  The  beetle  and  the  ^Id-fisfa 
are  made  the  means  of  linkmg  our 
thoughts  to  the  sublimest  majesty  of 
created  strength.  Were  the  order  in- 
Terted — were  angels  likened  to  insects 
or  to  fish,  it  would  be  the  miniaturing^ 
handiwork  o(  fancy, 

A  Persian  poet  says — ''Night 
comes  on,  when  the  inkbottle  of 
heaven  is  overturned."  Another  calls 
the  evening  dew  **  The  perspiration  of 
the  moon." 

Glorious  John  Dryden  says  of  a  no- 
bleman sick  of  the  smuU-poz  :— 

'*  Bl^ftera  with  pride  twcU'd,  which  throQgh*i  fleeh 
did  sprout 
Like  reeeboda  atack  i*  the  lily  akta  tbout,  . 
fach  little  pimple  had  a  tear  in  it. 
To  wail  the  fault  it  risiog  did  commit.** 

We  hope  none  of  our  readers  will 
attribute  these  fiowers  to  the  stock  of 
imaginalion. 

But  let  us  not  be  unfair  to  fancy. 
Her  work  is  elegant  and  pretty,  and 
done  with  a  smiling  face  —  she  braids 
foses  and  finishes  lace- work ;  but  that 
which  is  grand  is  also  serious ;  and 
fancy,  except  under  rarely  realised 
conditions,  cjiiuinishes  the  impression 
«f  seriousness.  Imagination  rears  up 
the  pillars  before  the  temple,  whose 
pames  are  Jachin  and  Boaz,  establisk- 
wientAi\(litrengtk-~fancy  wreathes  tliem 
with  lily-work.  (1  Kings,  vii.  15,  20.) 
One  more  instance  illustrative  of  the 
distinction — wo  do  not  quite  remember 
whether  we  are  again  debtors  to  Words, 
worth.  Shakspeare  describes  Queen 
Mab  as  coming — 

**  In  atiape  no  bigger  than  an  agate  ■tone 
Oa  thf  ftMreanger  of  an  aldexiMW.** 

Here  is  fancy ;  see  how  archly  she 


does  her  pla^ul  work,  and  how  defined 
she  makes  it.  But  imagination  con- 
nects us  with  an  indefinite  vastness :— 

"  Hit  spear,  to  equal  which,  the  talleat  pine, 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  tne  most 
Of  some  gre»t  ammiral,  were  bat  a  wand 
He  walk'd*  with,  to  support  oncaaj  atcps. 
Over  the  burning  marL" 

So  sings  Milton  of  the  fallen  arch- 
angel.  Mark,  it  is  not  said,  "  His 
spear  was  as  high  as  a  pine,"  or  *'  as 
high  as  a  mast.*'  The  altitude  is  not 
measured  by  anything  that  is  notched 
on  the  carpenter's  rule.  The  way  to 
take  it  is  not  set  down  in  Bonnycastle 
or  Hutton.  But  our  great  poet  connects 
the  two  :  the  pine  hewn  on  the  hills.-! 
the  tallest  pine,  too,  there,  and  that 
pine  the  mast  of  some  giant  man.of- 
war ;  and  he  tells  you  that  that  tallest 
pine,  which  hears  the  wind  shouting 
6ver  its  head  on  the  everlasting  hill^ 
which  you  picture  to  yourself  as  nearer 
than  any  tree  of  the  forest  to  the  frost- 
flushed  sky,  when  its  fiery  roses  are 
beginning  to  roll  in  cloudy  flakes  be- 
fore the  storm — that  mast,  whose  top- 
sail makes  you  giddy  as  you  look  up  to 
it,  are  but  a  wand  to  his  spear !  Ther^ 
is  imagination  of  the  highest  order. 

Poetry  proper,  then,  is  a  longing  for 
a  more  excellent  beauty  than  ''the 
things  which  are  seen"  can  supply ;  an 
upward  and  an  onward  instinct  ut- 
tered by  gifled  persons  in  musical  and 
modulated  words,  and  gently  delight- 
ing itself  and  others  by  its  creations. 
And  the  faculty  most  immediately  con- 
cerned in  this  process  is  imagination,^ 
Let  us  here  remark  (and  we  make  n^ 
pretension  to  originality)  that  imagi- 
nation, in  the  highest  sense  (what  we 
have  termed  the  super-naturalising,  iii 
the  note),  has  never  been  manifested 
by  heathen  writers,  because  imagina- 
tion points  to  the  infinite  and  super- 
sensuous,  t  The  heart  which  is  used 
to  give  itself  up  to  gods  of  flesh  can- 
not ascend  so  high.  Accustomed  to 
rest  upon  the  block   of  marble,  th^ 


•  Is  Spencer^s  description  of  Orgolio  the  original  of  this  ? — 

^  His  stalking  steps  are  sta7*d 
Upon  a  anaggy  oak."— '/•'uery  Q,  b.  i.  c  7. 

t  Perhaps  we  have  drawn  the  line  rather  too  sharply.  After  all,  there  are  creations  of 
^akspeare,  in  which  fancy  grows  so  nearly  geriout  that  the  acutest  critic  might  be  perplexed. 
Muy  we  say  thut  there  are  two  kiudu  of  imagination — the  tuper-naturalising  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  and  of  the  Hebrew- soulud  Milton,  and  the  human  of  Homer  and  Shakspeare? 

{  We  do  not  furget  that  there  are  anthropopathic  and  apparently  anthropomorphic  ez- 
pressinus  in  the  Old  Teatament.  We  have  kaowa  iLxodus,  xxxiiL  appealed  to  by  a  Mormoo ; 
but  the  whole  tone  of  Scripture,  and  the  known  principle,  lex  lo^uUur  linguam  filiorum  ho^ 
miint,  obviaM  any  pessiffle  misUike. 
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dove-like  wings  of  the  human  spirit  be- 
come afraid  to  try  the  impalpable  air. 
Thus  ''God  is  a  spirit,"  becomes  a 
condition  of  the  highest  poetry,  as 
well  as  of  the  truest  religion.  But 
we  are  apt  to  think  (and  this  has  never 
been  noticed  that  we  know  of)  that 
this  observation  may  be  extended  to 
that  form  of  Christianity  which  in- 
cludes certain  transmuted  and  co-or- 
dinated elements  of  Paganism.  Its 
ritual  supplies  abundant  foo<i  for  the 
fancy.  But  how  is  it  that  Italy  has 
not  pro<luced  one  poem  distinguished 
by  this  highest  kind  of  imagination  ? 
The  traditions  of  her  glorious  past, 
compared  with  her  degenerate  present, 
have  given  her  poets  a  gentle  tender- 
ness. Her  blue  sky  and  sunny  cli- 
mate have  steeped  their  minds  in  a 
congenial  hue ;  but  her  creed  has 
fastened  their  souls  to  the  things  that 
are  seen.  It  needs  no  acute  physiog- 
nomist  to  discover  a  devout  Iloman 
Catholic  by  his  look ;  the  induction  is 
generalised  from  no  particular  race 
Eke  the  Celtic  —  it  is  much  more  ex- 
tensive. We  have  remarked  the  mys- 
terious expression  on  the  brow  of  one 
Koman  Catholic  member  of  a  family 
whose  other  members  were  Protestants. 
And  we  believe  that  that  darkening 
and  contracting  frown  arises  from  con- 
stantlv  ^azin^  at  outward  objects  of 
worship  ~-  from  perpetually  localising, 
where  it  is  considered  irreverent  to 
gaze  at  the  Holy  Eucharist  —  from  a 
straining  to  recall  what  Cudworth 
terms  "  sensible  ideas,"  when  the  pro- 
totypes are  absent.  The  shadow  is 
thrown  upon  the  brow  from  the  cloud  of 
a  materialising  religion.  Such  a  sha- 
dow is  analogously  thrown  over  the 
Eages  of  poets  of  that  creed.  They 
ick  **  a  muse  of  fire  that  would  ascend 
the  highest  heaven  of  invention,"  be* 
cause  they  have  not  learned  to  worship 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

The  observations  which  we  have 
made  will  give  us  the  best  and  most 
intelligible  principles  by  which  to  de- 
cide what  compositions  we  are  to  ac- 
cept as  poetry.  It  at  once  rejects 
prose,  however  lofly  and  impassioned, 
as  wanting  the  musical  characteristic. 
Passages  there  arc  in  Jeremy  Taylor, 
and  exquisite  sentences  in  Bacon, 
which  are,  as  it  were,  poetry  in  ore ; 
but  they  have  not  been  melted  in  the 
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furnace,  which  nvei  them  their  per- 
fect form ;  and  divisions  of  poetr/t 
based  upon  a  different  principle,  haw 
always  been  arbitrary  and  defective. 
Thus  Hobbes  will  have  poetry  ar. 
ranged  according  to  the  places  in  which 
men  have  their  local  habitations.  The 
court  and  the  palace,  with  their  heroic 
faults,  magnificent  virtues,  and  darisl/ 
majestic  passions,  cast  in  a  grander 
mould  than  those  of  ordinary  mortal^ 
have  for  their  own  the  princely  epic : 
for  them— 


**  G9rg0out  Traftdy,  In  tecptT'd  pall,  comet  i 

the  tears  of  kings  flow  from  a  foun- 
tain too  august  to  be  unsealed  save  by 
a  crowned  and  kingly  sonrow.  Tm 
ctttft  with  its  teeming  population,  '*  in* 
sincere,  inconstant,  and  of  tronblesoiiie 
humour,"  laughs  at  the  vices  of  ita 
betters,  and  the  follies  of  itself  and 
others,  as  it  reads  them  in  latirs 
(scommatic  narrative),  or  witneeaef 
them  in  the  living  caricature  of  comedj 
(scommatic  dramatic).  The  third 
region  ^/Atf  country t  which  hai  a 
'*  plainness,  and,  though  dull,  a  natri- 
tive  faculty  in  rural  people,  that  mu 
dures  a  comparison  with  the  earth 
they  labour"  (so  much  for  the  British 
farmer),  has  the  pastoral  narrativCp  or 
bucolic,  where  simple  swains  pipe  to 
sillv  sheep  and  sillier  shepherdenes  s 
and  the  pastoral  comedy,  where  laboor 
frolics  with  elephantine  gambol^  in  ita 
clouted  shoes,  and  the  perception  of 
some  ancient  and  not  yery  edifying 
joke,  begins  to  dawn  upon  the  chaoa 
of  the  rosy  and  stupid  face.  Kow* 
where  does  such  a  division  aa  this 
leave  room  for  some  of  the  finest  poetrj 
that  has  charmed  the  ear  of  time? 
The  jewelled  fingers  of  "  Ghilda 
Harold"  may  knock  lon^  enough  ba- 
fore  he  will  find  admission  into  this 
enchanted  castle,  while  "  English 
Bards "  may  pass  through  wiu  a 
savage  scowl,  and  **  Don  Juan"  with 
an  odious  sneer.  The  sonnet,  too  -^ 
the  key  with  which  Shakspeare  on. 
locked  his  heart  —  the  lute  on  whidi 
Petrarch  wailed  forth  the  sweet  eor. 
row  of  his  love- wound,  whose  exquisite 
music  imposed  upon  succeeding  poets 
the  Boh  necessity  of  finding  a  Lanra» 
and  singing  a  love-song,  before  thejr 
could  be  made  '*  free  of  their  coou 
pany  "  *  .-.  the  pipe  Uiat  Tasso  lored 


*  Cowk7*s  expRtsiofi,  sse  Johnson's  **  Uvss^"  p.  9. 
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to  souDdy  and  which  soothed  Oamoens 
in  his  exile  —  the  single  bright  leaf  in 
ihe  funeral  cypress  that  crowns  the 
visionary  brow  of  Dante  —  the  sonnet 
that  glittered  like  a  glowworm  before 
Spencer— 

**  Called  from  fury  land  to  itroggle  throngh  dork 
wayt"— 

that  became  a  trumpet  in  the  hand  of 
Milton* —that  under  the  finger  of 
Wordsworth  could  play  all  the  melodies 
of  the  Duddon^  or  swell  out  into  organ 
notes  that  fill  the  temple  of  the  Lord ;— . 
the  sonnet  can  find  no  room  in  Hobbes' 
poet's  comer.  He  quietly  eviscerates 
the  problem  of  its  dimculty,  by  telling 
118  that  it  is  no  poetry  I 

Lord  Bacon  again  divides  poetry 
into  narrative,  which  is  history  tmt- 
fated  :  dramatic,  which  is  history  made 
visible  ;  and  parabolic,  which  is  history 
with  a  type.  Our  great  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, here  as  elsewhere,  fulls  a  victim 
to  his  exaggerated  love  of  smart,  short- 
dipped,  symmetric-looking  divisions. 
It  is  plain  that  he  excludes  about  as 
much  poetry  as  he  includes.  But  give 
us  any  mould  —  narrative,  dramatic, 
lyric,  idyllic,  didactic,  philosopho- 
satiric,  or  composite — and  we  can  re- 
cognise poetry,  under  whatever  shape 
1— we  recognise  the  ingot,  however 
variously  it  may  be  stamped. 

U.  We  now  proceed  to  vindicate 
Poetry  thus  understood.  We  do  so 
by  a  reference  to  our  own  nature. 
The  word  nature  is  an  ambiguous  one. 
sometimes  taken  in  bono,  sometimes  in 
malo  sensu,  sometimes  indifierently  for 
the  total  existent  sum  of  our  being, 
intellectual  and  moral.  Of  our  nature, 
in  the  last  sense,  mingled  as  it  is  with 
alien  elements,  which  had  no  part  in 
the  glory  of  its  original,  the  thought- 
ful and  philosophic  Hamlet  exclaims—^ 
'*What  a  piece  of  workmanship  is 
man  !*'  If  there  be  a  point  of  view  in 
which  an  insect  is  more  beautiful  and 
more  wonderful  than  the  sun,t  with 
what  comparison  shall  we  compare 
man  ?  And  so  when  David,  the  poet 
of  God,  calls  upon  **  All  His  works,  in 
all  places  of  His  dominions,  to  bless  th6 
Lord,"  ho  feels  that  there  is  a  richer 


and  more  surpassing  voice  than  any 
other,  when  he  adds,  "  Bless  the 
Lord,  O  my  soul."  And  every  faculty 
of  that  soul  must  be  given.—''  and  all 
that  is  within  me,  bless  His  holy 
name."  Now,  if  every  faculty  of  our 
i^ature  is  to  be  ^ven  to  God,  it  should 
he  given  to  Him,  improved  and  dis- 
dplmed.  What  are  the  leading  facul- 
ties of  man  ?  We  will  not  appeal  to 
the  difficult  masters  of  mental  analysis, 
to  the  modem  Plato  and  Aristotle— 
Cousin  and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  of 
Edinburgh  (or  rather,  of  Oxford).  We 
will  take  the  bold  and  rough  outline- 
map,  dashed  on  the  first  page  of 
modem  psychology,  by  the  master, 
hand  of  Bacon.  We  answer  —  will, 
reason,  memory,  imagination.  The  re- 
ligious obligation  of  educating  the 
reason  is  now  universally  admitted. 
The  delusion  can  nowhere  now  obtain 
an  audience  that  ignorance  is  an 
acceptable  sacrifice  to  God.  *'  If  you 
offer  the  blind  for  sacrifice,  is  it  not 
evil?"  But  it  is  not  sufficiently  at- 
tended to,  that  imagination  (meaning 
thereby,  not  creative  imagination,  of 
which  we  spoke  so  much,  but  a  kindred 
though  lower  faculty,  by  which  the 
distant,  the  absent,  and  the  future, 
are  represented  to  the  mind  under 
combinations,  and  aspects,  imposed  by 
the  mind  itself,*':|:  and  whicn  is  the 
yery  condition  of  poetry  subjective)  is 
a  veritable  constituent,  not  an  adven- 
titious weakness,  of  human  nature. 
Butler's  hard  saying  about  "  that  for- 
ward delusive  faculty,  ever  obtruding 
beyond  its  sphere,  of  some  assistance 
to  apprehension,  but  the  author  of  all 
error,"  must  be  applied  to  its  abuse  ; 
and  is  nearly  equally  true  of  the  abuse 
of  reason.  We  appeal  with  reverence 
to  the  archetype  of  our  humanity — in 
Him  we  may  best  learn  ourselves.  § 

Of  this  view  of  imagination  we  seem 
to  have  undeniable  evidence  in  the 
contexture  even  of  our  Lord's  perfect 
humanity.  Let  His  temptation  be  con- 
sidered. Be  it  remembered  that  that 
temptation  is  not  an  episode  in  a  drama, 
but  a  reality,  and  that  its  reality  con. 
sisted  in  this  — .  that  objects,  naturally 


*  We  roast  remind  the  reader  that  rouch  of  this  panegyric  is  but  a  prose  transcription 
of  Wordsworth^s  "Sonnet  on  the  Sonnet,"  as  it  may  be  called,  beginnings 

••  Scorn  not  the  Sonnet— Critic  I"  -. 
t  St  Aagu8tine*s  thought. 

X  Wheweirs  "  Elements  of  Morality,**  book  i.  chap.  6,  on  the  Mental  Desires. 
§  "  Apprenons  de  la  verite  incame  notre  veritable  nature."— Pa<caA 
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flnd  sinlossly  objects  of  desire,  and 
^vhii'h  only  became  sin  by  being  chosen 
mrainst  God's  will,  wore  presented  for 
His  acceptance.  '*  The  devil  takotU 
Him  up  into  an  exceeding  high  mouii' 
tain.'*  AVhut  force  is  there  in  thiscir- 
cumstance,  viewed  as  an  appeal  to  the 
imaginative  part  of  that  exalted  na- 
ture I  We  ai*e  so  constituted  that  the 
ascent  of  a  mountain,  the  colours  that 
ever  and  anon  steep  its  barren  sides, 
the  clouds  that  sail  their  shadows  on  its 
sea  of  sunshine,  the  roaring  cataract, 
the  screaming  wild  bird,  the  brooding 
mists,  the  cold  blue  eky  overhead,  like 
the  dome  of  eternity,  nnpart  an  unu- 
sual elevation  to  the  spirit.  The  sick- 
ness of  terror,  the  suicidal  impul^se  felt 
to  the  moistened  palm  of  the  hand,  are 
succeeded  by  delighted  amazement. 
Our  dwarfishness  seems  to  expand  with 
the  gigimtic  objects  around,  above,  and 
beneath  us.  On  the  mountain-top 
exaltation  borrows  for  a  moment  the 
oflice  of  humility,  and  ends  in  a  speech, 
less  worbhi  n.  Thun  come  other  thoughts. 
We  associate  ourselves  with  ideas  of 
power  and  magnificence.*  And  if  the 
scenery  Mow  us  l>o  fruitful  in  histo- 
rical recollections,  imagination  works 
with  these  recollections,  and  tinges 
them  as  (itfully  as  the  sunlight  paints 
the  clouds.  It  is  not  the  weak,  the 
narrow-minded,  and  the  ignorant,  who 
ure  thusalfectcd  ;  these  things  are  felt 
most  deeply  by  the  noblest  spirits  and 
the  most  rehned  intellects.  When,  then, 
tve  coubiiler  the  theatre  on  witieh  that 
glorious  scene  was  unfolded,  and  re- 
member that  the  magnifirenee  of  the 
offer  wiLs  not  fritteiXMl  away  by  In-ing 
presented  in  sutTesMvo  parceU,  but 
that,  as  St.  Luke  tells  us,  all  those 
kingdoms  were  exhihited  to  the  Saviour 
"  in  a  moment  of  time,"  and  remem- 
ber that  the  temptation  was  addressed 
to,  and  formed  a  point  of  contact  with 
the  ima^ri nation,  we  begin  to  see  the 
reality  of  the  trial.  Whence  we  con- 
clude that  imagination  is  an  integral 


juirt  of  our  nature,  and  that  tha  poe^ 
tical,  as  well  as  the  rational  in  tu.  re- 
quires its  education  and  proportionata 
develo|)ment. 

Authority  is  on  our  side.  The  an- 
cient tradition  of  classical  educatio|i 
has  always  included  a  large  list  of  poets. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  Christendom  has  allowred 
such  prominence  to  poetry  simpiv  to 
crust  the  style  with  a  superficial  politha 
or  enable  the  reason  to  hang  soma 
poetic  jewel  on  the  naked  arm  of  ar- 
gument, f  I^rd  Bacon,  the  philosopher 
of  progress  and  practical  improvement, 
who  considered  classical  literature  mudi 
better  adapted  to  be  the  instruction  and 
delight  of  mature  age,  than  the  cduciu 
tional  organ  of  adolescence,  and  who 
sometimes  professes  not  to  think  verr 
highly  of  poetn',  yet  bestows  upon  tt 
the  most  satisfactory  of  testimonies. 
When  he  classifies  human  studies  rela- 
tively to  hunnm  faculties,  he  feels  him- 
self const  rained  to  give  to  reason,  philo- 
sophy—will, ethic!) — memory^  historf 
— iman[inatinn,  poetry.  Need  we  do 
more  tnan  refer  to  the  structure ofScrip^ 
ture  ?  If  we  look  for  the  represcnta* 
tive  of  reason  in  the  Bible,  we  find  tha 
solid  and  argumentative  St.  Paul.  If 
we  >e:urch  for  that  which  may  elevat^ 
while  it  Fanetilies  the  iuiaginationi  wa* 
turn  to  Ruth  in  the  corn-field  (and  our 
simple  Biiilfeit  man  will  not  think  % 
whit  higher  of  the  book  of  Ruth,  erafli 
for  a  (iofthi'*s  pronouncing  it  themosfe 
cxt^uisite  of  idyls !) — we  turn  to  tha 
burnin>;  words  of  the  song  of  songp-^ 
to  the  iValter,  after  all  its  cries  of  penu 
ti'nce,  and  na^sivuiate  longing,  runninc 
out  in  a  Hallelujah,  to  that  which^ 
since  the  n'sea relies  of  !«owth,  we  ma/ 
venture  to  eall  the  sublime  poetr>'  of 
Isaiah.  The  reader  of  Milton  wiQ 
hardly  ntHnl  lobe  reminded  of  thai 


markable  passji^rc  in  the  fourth  hook  of 
Paradise  itegained,  in  which  the  Sal 
viour  compari>s  the  songs  of  Sion  with 
the  poetry  of  (in'cce  ;  but  ho  may  pos- 


*  We  liave  boon  p1e.i«ed  to  rrcollect   a  similarity  between  our  own  thought  and 
beautiful  Hncj  of  WordHWortli's,  which  did  not  occur  to  us  when  writlnf^  tha  abovt  :— 

**  BIu**  ctlii-r'i  arni^  flunji  rouo'l  thrc  "  Thln«  are  aU  thv  rural  fiHinlalni 

S:iUc<l  the  iiantingi  of  ditinajr.  W*rl>ling  In  «trh  vparrv  vanll 

••  Mai  If  n  r  now  take  fllpht-lnherlt  ^'  Jht  uulrud-k.  lunar  mounulu , 

Alp.  «r  An-lM.  they  »rc  th.ne  ,  ^"**"  ^  *^«"  •o»«»-or  h-lt 

With  the  mnrnlnf'i  ntieate  iplril  ••  To  Ni|ilial«'t  lop  loTited 

:>«rK«rp  tiii-ir  U-nglh  of  aiiuwy  line.  Whlilicr  tpltvful  Satan  iCecrtd.*' 

To on  h9rftrtt  msctrnt  m/"  IMrMgn, 

t  riictftrum  mntentiac  non  tnntum  habent  pondus.     Nos  Mvpe  iis  utimur,   nt  hi* 
diccrc  v(tltiiinus  ab  i{woruiD  dictis  aliquid  omamsDtl  aooedaL" — Groiiiu^  JhJmt^^  &HPm 
PruUgom,  47. 
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siblj  thank  us  for  directing  his  atten- 
^tion  to  the  expression  of  the  same  sen. 
timent  in  majestic  prose.  "  The  Scrip- 
ture also  affords  us  a  divine  pastoral 
drama  in  the  song  of  Solomon,  con- 
sisting  of  two  persons,  and  a  double 
chorus,  as  Origen  rightly  judges.  And 
the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  is  the  ma- 
jestic image  of  a  high  and  stately  tra- 
gedy, shutting  up  and  intermingling  her 
solemn  scenes  and  acts  with  a  seven- 
fold chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping 
symphonies  ;  or,  if  occasion  shall  lead 
to  imitate  those  magnific  odes  and 
hymns,  wherein  Pindar  us  and  Calli- 
machus  arc,  in  most  things,  worthy, 
some  others  in  their  frame  judicious,  in 
their  matter  most  an  end  faulty.  But 
these  frequent  songs  throughout  the 
law  and  prophets,  beyond  all  these,  not 
in  their  divine  argument  alone,  but  in 
the  very  critical  art  of  composition, 
may  be  easily  made  to  appear,  over  all 
the  kinds  of  lyric  poesy,  to  be  incom- 
parable."* 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  sacred 
literature  of  the  elder  dispensation  with 
the  most  precious  of  its  other  posses- 
sions.  Contrast,  for  instance,  Solo- 
mon's glorious  pastoral  poem  with  his 
Temple.  It  was  built  of  marble,  ma- 
jestical  exceedingly,  the  interior  blazed 
with  gold,  and  its  walls  were  written 
over  with  a  character^  of  flowers,  or 
sparkled  '<  like  starlight  hid  with 
jeweb.'*  Faraway,  beneath  the  sha- 
dow of  those  trees  which  Ezekiel  has 
described  in  his  31st  chapter  (with  a 
tone  of  colouring  richer,  more  pictu- 
resc[ue,  and  more  analogous  to  modern 
feeling,  than  was  ever  laid  on  by  any 
classical  artistf),  "the workmen  hewed 
the  cedar  for  the  House  of  God.'*  The 
same  wild  bees  who  still  twinkle  like 
golden  motes  in  that  scented  air  came 
bumming  round  their  toil.  The  same 
waterfalls  made  music  in  the  forest, 
roaring  in  the  green  abysses  of  the  chest- 


nut and  the  algum,  but  filling  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  fir-ffroves  wiw  an  eter- 
nal, sleepy,  melancholy  measure.     The 
same  broken  rainbow  fragments  hung 
over  the  woods,  and  steeped  them  in 
that  peculiar  purple  light  which  the 
traveller  of  our  own  day  describes. t 
The  patriarchal  trees  have  been  reduced 
to  a  scantv  number ;  perhaps  some  are 
still  standing,  under  whose  progenitors' 
shadow  the  foresters  of  Hiram  looked 
forth  upon  the  flotes  that  were  carrying 
materials  for  the  edifice  which  was 
growing  on  Moriah.     How  proudly, 
too,  for  those  seven  long  years  must  the 
people  of  Jerusalem  have  gazed  upon 
the  structure  as  it  advanced  to  its  com- 
pletion I     What  thoughts  of  duration 
must  they  have    connected  with  its 
walls  1     Yet,  if  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
had  never  leaped  from  pinnacle  to  pin- 
nacle— if  the  storms  of  successive  cen- 
turies had  beaten  themselves  in  vain 
against  its  marble  battlements,  the  ex- 
perience of  ages  tells  us  that  the  migh- 
tiest building  bears  necessarily  within 
itself  the  seed  and  elements  of  its  own 
decay.     The  root  of  the  wild  flower 
insinuates  itself  into  the  solid  stone. 
The  tiny  insect  multiplies  himself  into 
an  innumerable  host,  and  gradually  ef- 
faces the  delicate  tracery,  rives  the 
granite  block,  and  crumbles  away  the 
marble  shaft.     Even  so  must  it  have 
been  with  Solomon's  Temple,  if  it  had 
been  spared  by  the  hostile  fury  of  the 
Chaldean.     IIow  long  has  it  been  sur- 
vived by  the  divine  poetry  of  the  same 
date,    whose  duration   shall  only  be 
measured  by  that  of  the  world  1 

III.  Having  thus  attempted  to  vin- 
dicate poetry,  we  shall  proceed  to  show 
how  the  study  of  it  may  be  made  intel- 
lectually profitable.  We  do  not  assert, 
then,  that  the  mind  should  never  be 
permitted  to  be  passive  in  reading 
poetry;  that  we  can  in  no  case  sur- 
render   ourselves  to  an   unreasoning 


*  "  Reason  of  Ch.  Govern."  Pref.  to  b.  iL 

f  It  may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  contrast  \vitli  the  colouring  of  this  passage,  that  of 
Locan,  in  the  famouii  lines — Phar,  lib.  iii.  339,  -147. 

There  is  no  bingle  touch  which  shows  us  that  the  heathen  writer  loved  trees,  or  entwined 
delightful  associations  with  their  '*  fair  branches,  and  shadowing  shrouds.*'  Plato,  however, 
had  such  a  feeling.  **  Haec  tua  platanus  non  minus  quam  ilia  quae  milii  videtur,  non  tarn 
ipsa  aquula,  que  describitur  quam  platonis  oratione  crevisse Cic,  De  Oral.  i.  7. 

i  I/)rd  Lindsay's  account  of  Lebauon  adds  a  second  psychological  marvel  to  Coleridge's 
Kubla  Khan.  Every  one  knows  that  the  few  lines  of  that  exquisite  vision  are  but  a  frag- 
ment of  a  poem  which  rose  bt:fore  the  author  in  his  sleep,  without  conscious  effort ;  but  every 
one  does  not  know  that  the  scenery  of  the  vision  is  so  exactly  that  of  Lebanon,  that  the  poet 
snioutely  pamted  a  landscape  of  which  be  bad  never  read  a  description,  which  with  the  eyes 
of  the  flesh  he  had  never  seen. 
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pleasure  without  iniury.  But^  to 
speak  generally,  we  bdieye  that  this 
passive  surrender  to  admiration  of 
poetry  tends  to  afiect  the  intellectual 
part  of  our  nature  something,  as  the 
passive  surrender  to  emotion  acts  upon 
its  moral  part.  We  should  learn  to 
catechise  ourselves  in  presence  of 
what  is  beautiful  in  poetry,  to  decom- 
pose  our  delight  by  reflection,  to 
refer  our  pleasure  to  some  fixed 
principles  of  the  human  mind.  Between 
the  remotest  regions  of  thought  lines 
of  communication  may  be  drawn. 
Each  portion  of  knowledge  seems, 
like  a  tree  in  the  forest,  to  stand  out 
in  perfect  distinctness  from  its  fellows, 
though  serving  to  make  up  a  common 
shade,  and  having  some  external 
oontitniity  in  the  remotest  branches ; 
but  he  who  digs  below  the  surface 
finds  that  the  roots  are  inseparably 
connected,  and  interlaced  by  a  thou, 
sand  ramifications.  Thus  poetry  is 
interlaced  with  philosoj)hy,*  and  while 
we  seem  to  be  merely  idlers  listening 
to  the  poet's  reed  in  the  pleasant 
shade,  we  are  unconsciously  becoming 
graduates  in  the  school  of  abstract 
thought.  The  adequate  development 
of  these  remarks  would  be  a  volume 
rather  than  a  review.  We  can  only, 
on  the  present  occasion,  state,  by  way 
of  example,  a  few  principles  of  the 
refined  pleasure  which  beautiful  poetry 
is  capable  of  afibrding,  not  attempting 
to  trace  them  out  a  priori  by  any 
exhaustive  process,  but,  as  Bentham 
says  of  a  rough  classification,  '*  picking 
up,  anil  hanging  together  some  of 
tnc  principal  articles  in  the  catalogue, 
by  way  of  specimen."  We  shall  not 
speak  much  here  of  simple  unmixed 
descriptions -^o£  what  is  beautiful  in 
external  nature.  AVe  will  admit,  or 
rather  assert,  that  the  severity  of  the 
Roman  poet's  criticism  — 

**  Froperantit  ■quae  per  amenos  smhitut  BgitWt 
Aut  flumcn  Rhcmen,  aut  plurlui  dcKribitur  arciu,** 

would  have  been  unjust  and  tasteless 
had  he  not  added— 

**  Sed  nnnc  non  cnt  h!i  locu*.** 

Still  this  is  too  obvious  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  require  an  elaborate  ana<> 
lysis ;  and  we  must  here  say  that 
though  description  is  a  most  delicate 


adjunct  of  tme  poetry,  we  caimoi 
consider  a  chiefly,  or  merely  desenp- 
live  poem  to  stand  Terj  high  on  toe 
list  or  the  M  uses.  When  a  descriptiont 
however  rich  and  gorgeous,  is  wronghl 
out  in  an  immense  expanse,  eren  of 
pretty  and  melodious  verses,  we  nre 
apt  to  ask  whether  an  accompliahed 
rhetorician  could  not  have  eflfeeted 
the  same  more  masterfully,  withonl 
the  incumbrance  of  rhythm.  Thna^ 
putting  aside  moral  oonsidentionsb 
and  admitting  the  splendour  of  man/ 
passages  in  Childe  Harold,  we  do  not 
place  it  in  a  high  class  of  poetiy^ 
though  probably  the  first  of  its  cUsbl 
In  the  preface  to  the  first  cftnto,  the 
author  sets  out  by  saying:-^*' The 
poem  was  written,  for  the  most  party 
amongst  the  scenes  that  it  attempts 
to  describe.'*  Thus  much  for  the 
correctness  of  the  descriptions,  while 
in  that  to  the  last  canto  he  confesses 
that  ''there  will  be  found  even  less 
of  the  pilgrim  than  in  any  of  the 
preceding."  And  it  is  even  so;  the 
gloomy  human  figure  vanbhes,  and  the 
composition  is  reduced  to  landscape. 
But  by  contrasting  such  descriptions 
the  reader  may  set  himself  an  exercise 
of  no  ordinary  interest.  The  chjetti99 
is  rarely  viewed  in  the  dry  light  of 
reason— it  is  steeped  in  the  tM§cHv9* 
We  all  know  that  when  tne  most 
honest  and  least  imaginative  of  men 
suppose  themselves  to  be  recording 
factSf  they  are  often  but  recordinf 
their  own  impressions  and  unverified 
hypotheses,  and  the  fiicts  are  dressed 
in  the  livery  of  their  wishes ;  so,  when 
the  poet  seems  to  be  most  unmizecDj 
descriptive,  he  steeps  the  landscape 
in  the  light  of  his  own  individual 
character.  Let  the  reader  then,  with- 
out fail,  compare  such  descriptions  of 
similar  objects,  as  are  to  be  found  ia 
diflerent  poets.  Thus  Southej  and 
Byron  have  each  described  a  water- 
fall.   Byron  speaks  of  Velino  :^ 

**  The  h«U  of  waten  where  they  howl  and  hki. 

And  lioil  in  endlcM  torturt.  white  tht  twwl 
or  their  rmt  agony,  wrung  from  owl  thif 

Their  Plilegelhon,  curia  roand  tbo  loeki  of  M 
That  gird  Uie  gulf  around,  in  pitiloM  honor  Kt.-* 

— —  A  malchlcM  oi 
norrlhlj  heautlftal !  hut  on  Uic  Torgo, 

From  aide  to  »td«,  beneath  tho  gllltviac  i 
An  Ira  ilti,  admldst  tho  inftmal  iiirgo« 

LUm  Hope  upon  a  daath-bod,  and  uai 


*  Aristotle  profoundly  ^cmark^  that  poetry  is  truer  tlian  histor)',  becauie  it 

uniycrsal  truth.     When  poets  enter  uiwn  other  fields  they  are  apt  to  exceed  other  mn, 

tlieir  habits  of  gcneraliMitinn.     Coleridge  in  ethics ;  Goethe  in  botany  and  the  thMiy  €f 
cobun ;  Milman  and  Schiller  in  Iiistory,  are  instsnfft  in  point. 
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Hi  itcftdj  47Mi  while  aU  tfonnd  !c  torn 

By  the  diitneted  wmten  i 
Beiembling,  mid  the  torture  of  the  iccnef 
Lore  watching  nudneie  with  unelteraUe  mien.** 

Soutbey  thus  paints  the  birth  of  the 
Ganges  on  the  top  of  Meru  :-i- 

**  I^om  rock  to  rock,  with  ihlTcring  Horee  re- 
bounding, 
The  mighty  cetaract  mshee. 
"Wide  ipreedt  the  tnowy  foem,  tlie  iperhllng  tpnf 
Dences  aloft  i  and  erer  tliere  at  mwming 
The  earliest  ■unbeama  haite  to  wing  their  way, 
With  rainbow- wreath!  the  holy  atream  adorning  f 
And  duly  the  adoring  moon  at  night 
Slieda  Iter  white  glory  there. 
And  In  the  watery  air 
finspends  tier  halo-crown  of  tilrer  light. 
A  mountain  ralley  in  ita  bleaied  breast 

BeoeiTes  tlw  stream,  which  there  delighta  to  lie 
Untroubled,  and  at  rest 
Beneath  th*  untainted  sky/' 

« 

Add  a  third  description  of  a  water- 
fall by  the  author  of  the  ''  Christian 
Year  ":— 

**  Oo  where  the  waters  fall, 

Slieer  fhnn  the  mountain*!  height 

**  Hark  how  a  thousand  streams  in  one, 
One  in  a  thousand  on  they  fare-— 
Now  flashing  to  the  sun. 
Now  still  as  beast  in  lair. 

!*  We  that  with  eye  too  daring  seek 
To  scan  their  course,  all  giddy  turn  i 
Not  so  the  flowret  meek. 
Harebell  or  nodding  fern. 

**  They  from  the  rocky  wall's  steep  side 

Lean  witliout  fear,  and  drink  tlie  spray  f 
^nie  torrent's  foaming  pride. 
But  keeps  them  green  and  gay. 

•*  And  Christ  has  lowly  hearts  that  rest 
Mid  fallen  Salem's  rush  and  strift  i 
The  pure  peace-loving  breast 
Even  here  can  find  her  life. 


ii 


**  What  thoolh  In  hafsh  and  angry  note 
Tlie  broken  flood  ehafe  high?  llieymaM 
On  mists  that  lightly  float 
On  lieaTen-desoending  dews  i 

**  On  virgin  snows,  the  feeders  pure 

Of  the  bright  river's  mountain  sprlnfii 
And  still  their  prayers  endure. 
And  Hope  sweet  answer  brings  I  ** 

Now,  in  these  three  cases,  the  raw  ma^ 
terial  of  the  verse  is  the  same— a  100* 
terfalL  But  the  cataract  in  Byron  is  a 
troubledhell  of  waters  howlingin  agony ; 
the  rainbow  that  glitters  in  the  Italian 
sunshine,  spanning  the  waterfall  from 
side  to  side,  resembles  love  watching 
madness.  The  cataract  in  Southey, 
for  all  its  greatness,  is  a  lovely  and  re- 
joicing  thing :  where  the  earliest  sun. 
ight  hastens  to  come,  and  the  haunting 
moonlight  wreathes  silver  crowns  <» 
spray,  and  the  waters  at  last  sleep 
quietly  beneath  the  quiet  sky.  Eeble, 
with  bis  gentle  and  timid  spirit  -—  his 
love  of  minute  beauty  (so  natural  in  a 
short-sighted  poet),  and  his  prevailing 
religious  spirit,  turns  from  the  roar  and 
flash  of  the  mightv  waters  to  the  hare- 
bell and  fern,  nodding  over  the  rocky 
wall,  and  drinking  life  from  the  awful 
torrent  — as  the  just  man  lives  by 
faith,  in  a  troubled  world  and  a  dis- 
ordered Church, 

One  of  the  finest  opportunities  of 
contrasting  the  genius  of  two  ffreat 
poets  in  this  way,  is  afforded  by  Dry- 
den's  "  Tales  from  Chaucer.*'  But  the 
development  of  this  contrast  must  be 
left  for  another  occasion. 


grote's  obbecb.* 


Thottor  this  remarkable  production 
has  now  been  some  time  oefore  the 
public,  we  doubt  much  whether  beyond 
the  world  of  universities  and  professed 
scholars  its  contents  are  so  generally 
known  as  they  deserve  to  be.  The 
price  puts  it  beyond  the  reach  of 
one  class  of  readers,  and  the  length 
to  which  it  runs  makes  too  heavy  a 
demand  upon  the  time  and  attention 
of  another.  Besides  it  is  an  cucyclo- 
psedia  of  Grecian  historical  learning, 
rather  than  an  epitome  of  Grecian 
history.  Accounts  of  outlying  colo- 
nies, minute  details  of  ancient  juris- 
prudence, adjustments  of  contending 
authorities^  criticisms  on  disputed 
texts,  disquisitions  archieological,  chro- 


nological and  philological,  which  pos- 
sess no  interest  whatsoever  for  tho 
general  reader,  occupy  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  work.  Even  to 
the  professed  classic  it  is  sometimes 
heavy  reading.  We  do  not  mean  to 
insinuate  that  it  is  like  Sir  Michael 
Scott's  "  Historic  "— 

**  Which  hUtorie  was  nerer  yet  read  thronglt* 
Nor  nerer  will,  for  no  man  dare  it  doi'*— 

but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that,  af 
in  the  case  of  the  wondrous  wizard's 
Book  of  Might,  it  is  mostly— 

**  Young  scholars  that  hare  picked  out  somethlog 
From  the  cuutenU.'* 

Wc  think,  therefore,  that  we  shall 
not  be  performing  a  task  unacceptable 


*  Grote*s  ''History  of  Greece.*   12  Vols.   John  Monay. 
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to  our  readers,  however  unambitious 
in  itself,  if,  instead  of  aiming  at  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  work,  we  re- 
strict ourselves  to  the  humbler  aim 
of  laying  before  them  the  chief  points 
of  general  interest,  in  which  the 
author  has  diverged  from  the  views  of 
the  preceding  historians  of  Greece. 

Of  these  the  first  to  be  noticed  is 
the  comparatively  late  period  at  which 
Mr.  Grote  holds  the  authentic  his- 
tory of  Greece  to  begin.  Clinton 
commences  his  chronology  with  the 
date  of  King  Phoroneiin,  some  seven- 
teen hundred  years  before  Christ. 
The  period  before  the  first  recorded 
Olympiad  Grote,  on  the  contrary, 
relegates  to  the  domains  of  myth  and 
legend.  All  the  personages  of  heroic 
Greece  thus  vanish  from  reality  to 
romance,  and  a  thousand  years  are  at 
once  erased  from  the  chronicle  of 
Grecian  history.  Mr.  Grote  acknow- 
ledges this  in  tne  most  emphatic  terms. 
To  him  rhoroneus  is  only  "  a  name  of 
great  celebrity  in  the  mythical  genea- 
logies."— i.  113.  Cecrops,  Danaus  and 
Cadmus  are  mere  * *Epony  ms. " — ii .  353. 
"  Not  only  arc  we  unable  to  assign 
the  date,  or  identify  the  crew,  or 
decipher  the  log-book  of  the  Argo ; 
but  we  have  no  means  of  settling  even 
the  preliminary  question,  whether  the 
voyage  be  matter  of  fact,  badly  re- 
ported, or  legend  from  the  beginning." 

i.  333.   The  details  of  the  two  sieges 

of  Thebes  are  the  product  of  logogra- 
phersjout  of  pre-existinir  epics — u365. 
The  Trojan  war,  "though  literally 
believed,  reverentially  cheriiihed,  and 
uuinberetl  among  the  gi;;antic  pheno- 
mena of  the  past,  by  the  Grecian  pub- 
lic, is,  in  the  eyes  of  modern  innuiry, 
essentially  a  legend." — i.  434.  Even 
the  return  of  the  lleracleids  is  "the 
great  mythical  event,  by  which  the 
first  establishment  of  the  Dorians  in 
the  prumised  land  of  Peloponnesus  was 
explained  to  the  full  satisfaction  of 
Grecian  faith." — ii.  404.  In  the  con- 
ception of  Mr.  Grote,  the  myths  of  the 
heroic  age  arc  manifestations  of  the 
same  spirit  as  the  romances  of  chivalry. 
**  What  the  legemls  of  Troy,  of  Thebes, 
of  the  Calydunian  Doar,  of  Gridipus, 
Theseus,  &c.,  wore  to  an  early  Greek, 
the  tales  of  Arthur,  of  Charlemamie, 
of  the  Niobelungen  were  to  an  English- 
man, a  Frenchman,  or  German  of  the 
tirellih  or  thirteenth  century." — i.G30. 
The  search  for  the  Gulden  Fleece  is 
thus  the  counterpart  of  the  Quest  of 
the  S«Dgr«al;  the  S«t«n  Champioiis 
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of  Thebes  aro  aa  shadowy  ks  Ae 
Seven  Championi  of  Chiistendoin ; 
Jason  and  Hercules  are  the  prototypes 
of  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  Lanncclot  i 
and  Ajax  and  Achilles  have  as  mad^ 
historical  reality  as  Sir  Bevis  of  Hamp- 
ton,  or  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick. 

To  the  ulterior  inquinr,  cm  wliat 
basis  of  fact  this  palace  of  fiction  and 
fairvland  has  been  ereoted,  Mr.  Grote 
replies  as  follows : — 

**  I  describe  the  earlier  tima  bj  thOB- 
selvcH  as  conceived  by  the  fiuth  ind  fedlnga 
of  tlic  first  Greeks,  and  known  only  throng 
tht'ir  legends,  without  presoining  to  meatun 
liow  much  or  how  little  of  historical  matter 
these  legends  may  contain.  If  th«  reader 
blame  me  for  not  assisting  him  to  determiiM 
this— if  he  ask  me  why  I  do  not  undiaw  tha 
curtain  aud  disclose  the  picture,  I  repljr  in 
the  wurds  of  the  painter,  ZeuxiSi  when  the 
came  question  was  addressed  to  him  in  exhl- 
bitiii^  his  masterpiece  of  imitative  art-« 
**  The  curtuin  is  the  picture." — Prrface,  xiL 

To  fairly  estimate  the  advance  which 
historical  science  Ims   made  in  theie 
countries  within  the  last  centarj;  «e 
have  only  to  contrast  these  viewi  of 
]Mr.  Grote  with  the  views  advanced  in 
"  The  Chronology  of  Ancient  King- 
doms Amended,"  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
In  that  miracle  of  misdirected  inge- 
nuity not  only  are  the  genealogies  of 
the  heroes  argued  upon  as  chronological 
data,  but  the  very  ^ods  are  metamor- 
phosed into  historical  persons.     Tlie 
whole  Grecian   mythology  turns  out 
to  be  the  misitranslatiou  of  an  Egyptiaa 
hieroglyphic.     Bacchus  is  the  saiue 
Osirisj  and  Osiris  is  the  same  as 
tris,  and  Sesostris  is  the  same  as 
aud  Sesac  conies  out  of  Egypt  on  an- 
expedition  of  conquest  in  the  nflh  year 
of  Uuhoboam.     Neptune  is  the  oliu 
of  Japetus,  or  Typhon,  or  Python,  tlia 
brother  of  Sesac,   aud  his  lord  lii|^ 
admiral,  being  {minted  with  a  tridcSnt 
to  intimate  that  his  fleet  was  oompoaed 
of  three  squadrons,  and  being  repre« 
sented  us  a  giant  with  filly  heads,  to 
denote  that  he  hoisted  his  pennon  on 
board  a  ship  with  fifly  oars.     Pan  is  a 
general  of  division  in  command  of  Se« 
sac's  Ethiopians ;  while  Minerva  is  what 
Kittmeister    Duguhl  Dalgetty  wonld 
de>i>;nate  the  Iluruwcibler  or  Captain 
of  the  Queans,  to  a  contingent  of  Li- 
byan women,  who  indeed  are  no  other 
than  our  old  acquaintances  the  Ama- 
zons.  VenuH  is  Susac's  mistress,  hav- 
iog  eloped  with  bim  from  her  hoibad^ 
a  Cretan  iroikor  ia  metahj 
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Thoas,  otherwise  Baal  Caniian,  better 
known  in  Lempriere  as  Yuloan,  tho 
deity  of  the  forge  and  smithy.  The 
three  Graces  are  her  three  waiting- 
maids.  The  nine  muses  are  a  bt'vy  of 
singing  women,  who,  like  the  Tynibes> 
teres  in  the  *'Last  of  the  Barons,'*  ac- 
company the  army  in  the  ctipacitv  of  a 
regimental  band.  Prometheus  is  the 
commander-in-chief  of  Scsac's  army 
of  the  Caucasus.  The  war  of  the 
gods  and  giants  is  a  war  of  suc- 
eession  between  Sesac's  brother  Py- 
thon (who  had  just  assassinated  him) 
and  Sesac's  son  Orus  (who,  in  point  of 
fiict,  is  the  god  Apollo).  The  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition  is  an  embassy  from 
the  great  men  of  Greece,  sent  to  the 
nations  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean  and  the  Euxinc  with  the  view 
of  exhorting  them  to  take  advuntago 
of  the  distractions  in  £g}'pt9  and  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  Se»ac.  This  tlieory  is 
the  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  of  all  eflurts 
to  convert  myth  and  legend  into  his- 
torv.  Had  It  been  manufactured  by 
Swiflb  and  Pope  for  the  purpose  of 
throwinjT  ridicule  on  all  such  attempts, 
it  would  have  formed  no  unworthy 
pendent  to  their  satire  on  the  scholastic 
philosophy  in  the  *'  Memoirs  ofScrible- 
rus."  By  Newton,  however,  it  is  pro- 
mulgated wiih  as  much  parade  of  de- 
monstration as  the  best  established  the- 
orem in  the  "  Principia."  More  modern 
historians,  it  is  true,  have  not  run  into 
the  same  excess  of  folly,  if  we  may  use 
such  an  expression  with  reference  to 
80  great  a  genius.  They  have  never, 
however,  wholly  given  up  the  effort  to 
extract  the  sunbeams  of  history  out  of 
the  cucumbers  of  myth.  The  spirit 
of  the  philosopher  of  Laputa  has  still 
bovei'ed  over  them.  Even  Clinton  and 
Thirwall  hold  that  historical  matter 
may  be  distinguished  and  elicited  from 
the  legends.  **  In  estimating  the  his- 
torical value  of  the  genealogies  trans- 
mitted by  the  early  poets,"  says  the 
former,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Grole,  **  we 
may  take  a  middle  course,  not  reject- 
ing them  as  wholly  false,  nor  yet  im- 
plicitly believing  all  as  true.  The  ge- 
nealogies con  tarn  many  real  persons, 
but  these  are  incorporated  with  many 
fictitious  names." — ii.  GO.  Even  this 
compromise  ]VIr.  Groto  repudiates. 
Amidst  the  confusion  of  the  iiomoric 
fight,  the  goddess  dispels  the  mist  from 
the  eyes  of  the  hero  to  enable  him  to 
discriminate  between  gods  and  mm: 
nothing  less  than  a  similar  miracle,  in 
Mr.  Soto'i  opiniont  coold  enable  a 


critical  reader  of  the  mythical  narra- 
tives to  draw  an  ascertained  boundary 
line  between  the  two. — i.  597.  The 
pedigrees  of  the  Grecian  princes  before 
the  first  Olympiad  are  as  uiitrustwor- 
worthy  as  the  pedigree  of  the  British 
kings  before  the  arrival  of  the  Ko- 
mans.  The  line  of  the  Heracleids  is  as 
shadowy  as  the  line  of  Brute  of  Troy ; 
and  to  fix  the  date  of  Agamemnon  or 
Achilles  is  to  fix  the  date  of  King 
Bhidud's  accession,  or  that  of  the  abdi- 
cation of  King  Lear. — i.  602. 

In  these  views  we  most  unreservedly 
concur.  Even  in  times  of  authentic 
history  a  {loetical  statement  of  facts 
degenerates  into  a  prosaio  falsehood,  if 
regarded  as  a  record.  Had  Dryden 
accomplished  the  task,  the  rude  draught 
of  which,  he  tells  us,  had  long  been 
labouring  in  his  imagination  —  had  he 
composed  an  epic  on  the  conquest  of 
the  SSaxons  by  King  Arthur,  or  the 
restoration  of  Don  Pedro  by  the  Black 
Prince,  we  should,  doubtless,  have 
had  a  great  poem,  but  we  should  have 
had  a  worthless  history,  in  a  barba- 
rous or  semi-civiliMed  age,  destitute  of 
records,  this  principle  obtains  still 
more  forcibly.  Tradition  is  at  best 
but  a  joint  product  of  memory  and  ima- 
gination. Ilie  old  heroes  nmy  be  the 
shadows  of  real  persons,  dilated  into  g\* 
gantic  proportions  through  the  mists 
of  time,  but  of  those  real  persons  we 
can  know  no  more  than  the  traveller 
does  of  the  invisible  shapes  which  proa 
ject  the  Spectres  of  the  Brocken.  AVho 
could  recognise  the  Solomon  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  Suleiman  of  the 
"  Arabian  Nights,"  or  identify  the  au* 
thor  of  the  ^neid  with  the  great  ma* 
gician  of  the  middle  ages  who  founded 
the  Castle  of  the  Enchanted  Egg,  and 
*'  dyd  many  marvayles  in  his  lyfe-time 
by  wychecrafte  and  nygramancye, 
through  the  helne  of  the  devyls  of 
hell"?  When  Fact  and  Fiction  are 
thus  inextricably  combined  we  can  de>- 
rive  from  the  fact  none  of  the  instruct 
tion  of  history  ;  it  only  remains  to  de^ 
rive  from  the  fiction  the  interest  of  ro- 
mance. In  one  point  of  view  indeed 
the  romance  i$  history.  The  old  le- 
gends are  the  day-dreams  of  a  nation*! 
vouth.  Like  the  day-dreams  in  the 
life  of  man,  they  manifest  its  early 
spirit  and  modify  ita  subsequent  ca- 
reer. But  they  are  history  only  in  so 
far  as  they  are  poetry ;  and  when  wo 
divest  them  of  their  poetical  character 
we  deprive  them  of  their  historical 
value.    If  we  attempt  to  transmute 
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the  old  day-dreams  into  matter  of  fact, 
•we  only  reverse  the  process  of  the  al- 
chymists — the  fine  gold  becomes  dross, 
and  the  subtle  spirit  evaporates  in 
smoke.  The  old  legendar}-  shapes,  like 
the  Elfin  Page,  vanish  and  cry.  Lost  I 
when  forced  into  the  running  stream 
of  a  prosaic  criticism. 

But  while  thus  generally  coinciding 
with  Mr.  Grote,  there  is  one  point  on 
which  we  cannot  but  disagree.  In  esti- 
mating  the  historical  value  of  a  mass  of 
legendary'  lore  we  must  distinguish 
between  individual  facts  and  general 
truths.  The  combats  between  Sir  Guy 
of  Warwick  and  the  Danish  giunt»  for 
instance^  is  a  mere  romance  ;  but  while 
the  character  of  Colebrand  is  a  poetical 
figment,  the  invasion  of  the  Danes  is 
an  historical  reality.  In  the  same 
manner  we  may  consistently  regard 
Cccrops  and  Cadmus  as  creatures  of 
legend  with  Mr.  Cirote,  and  yet  main- 
tain the  reality  of  Egyptian  and  Phoe- 
nician settlements  in  Greece  with  Dr. 
Thirlwall.  With  reganl  to  such  set- 
tlements Mr.  Grote  sees  "  neither  po- 
sitive proof  nor  ground  for  jirobaolo 
inference  that  there  were  any  such."— 
ii.  354.  AVith  great  deference  tf)  his  opi- 
nion,  we  think  we  have  positive  proof 
in  the  legend  itself,  and  ground  for 
probable  inference  in  a  multiplicity 
of  facts.  The  legend  was  not  only 
firmly  baseil  in  the  popular  belief^ 
but  was  evidently  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  and  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  decisive  proof  of  the  ge- 
neral truth  which  it  embodies.  As  for 
detached  facts  no  one  can  read  the 
second  book  of  Herodotus  without 
remarking  how  deeply  the  (Jreek  reli- 
gion was  inoditied  by  the  Egyptian, 
i'he  very  word  barbarian,  by  which 
an  Egyptian  would  be  designated  by  a 
Greek,  was  of  Egyptian  origin.  The 
Greek  alphabet  is  Oriental  even  in 
the  names  of  its  letters.  Mr.  (trote 
himself  acknowledges  traces  of  Phocni- 
cian  54'ttlements  in  some  of  the  islands 
of  the  iEgean  (ii.  354),  and  that  the 
adventurous  mariners  who  lined  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  with 
their  colonies,  andj)ushed  their  com- 
merce bevoml  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
to  the  British  isles,  should  never  have 
founded  a  settleiiifut  in  rcmtinental 
(irif ce,  sfcms  utterly  imTcdibU*.  The 
purity  of  the  Hrllmie  langu.'ige  and 
the  peculiiirity  of  Hellenic  iiptitudcs 
iiijiy  well  be  acknowli'dgi'd.  We  know 
the  (ireeks  did  not  become  OricntalSf 
but  the  Oricutoia  may  bave  become 


Greeks,  just  as  the  Lombards  became 
Italians ;  the  Normans,  English ;  and 
the  £ng;lish,  Hibemis  ipsis  Hibemwre9m 
But  It  is  time  to  leave  legendary  for 
historical  Greece.  To  every  writer  on 
the  subject  the  history  of  Greece  is  ia 
reality  the  history  of  Athens  i-^Jto  Mr. 
Grote  the  history  of  Athens  is  the  deifi- 
cation of  her  democracy.  With  repurd 
toAthcnian  poetry  andphiloaophyeverj 
one  is  disposed  to  join  the  choms  of 
the  Knights  of  Aristophanes  in  praise 
of  '*  the  resplendent  City  of  the  Violet 
Crown,  the  object  of  universal  adminu 
tion,  the  Queen  of  Hellas  and  the 
world."  Mr.  Grote  undertakes  the 
vindication  of  Athenian  politics ;  in 
fact,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  prefiioe»  hii 
original  purpose  in  writing  his  histoiy 
wiis  to  corrvct  the  misreprcsentatione 
of  Mitford,  and  present  the  general 
phenomena  of  the  Grecian  world  under 
a  juster  and  more  comprehensive  point 
of  view.  It  is  to  this,  we  presume^ 
wo  must  attribute  a  certain  polemical 
vein  which  runs  through  his  "  Historical 
Greece,"  and  forms,  in  our  o{unionf 
the  great  blot  and  blemish  of  the  work. 
Mr.  Mitford  everywhere  appears  aa 
the  admirer  of  monarchy  and  Sparta  s 
Mr.  Grote,  on  the  contrary, everywhere 
presents  himself  as  the  advocate  of  de- 
mocracy and  Athens.  With  many  pointi 
of  diflerencc  between  the  two  histo- 
rians, there  are  thus  more  points  of  re- 
semblance than  Mr.  Grote  would,  per. 
haps,  be  willing  to  admit  He  is  not 
eniircly  destitute  of  the  virtues  of 
wrath  and  partiality,  which,  according 
to  Byron,  constitute  Mitford's  great 
excellence,  and  without  which,  in  hia 
lonlship's  opinion,  history  cannot  be 
written  in  earnest.  The  great  pleasure 
of  Mitford,  the  noble  poet  tells  ui^ 
consists  "  in  praising  tyrants,  abusing 
l^lutarch,  spelling  oddly,  and  writing 
quaintly."  Mr.  Grote  never  writee 
(juatntly  except  in  his  translations^ 
nor  Rixills  oddly  except  in  the  case  of 
]>roper  names,  nor  abuses  Plutardi 
except  when  he  dillers  from  him,  nor 
praises  tyrants  except  indeed  when  the 
tyrant  has  a  thousand  heads.  The 
writings  of  both  bear  the  impress  of 
their  i>arty  as  well  as  the  stamp  of 
their  genius.  In  the  one  we  are  con- 
stantly reminded  of  the  Tory  of  the 
]>iTii»d  when  the  French  licvolutioa 
had  driven  Toryism  mad ;  in  the  other^ 
we  are  not  allowed  to  forget  the  Whig 
of  the  lleform  Bill  and  the  advocate  of 
the  Ballot.  Both,  accordingly, 
thcuiielTci  obnoxioua  to  the 
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Bacon : — "  Politica  in  quibus  sibi  com- 
placent uhique  inculcant  et,  diverticula 
ad  ostentationcm  quserendo^  narratio- 
nem  rerum  nimis  leviter  interrampunt." 
— J)e  Aug.  ii.  4.  If  in  Mr.  Grote  wo 
hear  nothing  of  "  that  giddy  tyrant 
the  multitude  of  Athens,"  in  Mr.  Mit- 
ford  we  hear  nothing  of  '^  the  inhuman 
character  of  the  Lacedemonian  govern- 
ment "  (ii.  497)>  or  ''the  habitu^  dupli- 
city of  the  Lacedemonian  character" 
(vii.  66)— we  hear  nothing  of  "  the  in- 
stability of  public  policy  under  the 
constitutional  monarchy  of  Sparta  " 
(vii.  33),  or ''  the  slackness  and  stupidity 
of  the  Spartans"  (viii.  89).  Mr.  MiU 
ford,  it  is  true,  cannot  repress  an  oc- 
casional remark  on  "the  inherent 
weakness  and  the  indelible  barbarism 
of  democratical  government. "  But  Mr. 
Grote  finds  it  equally  impossible  to 
omit  an  opportunity  of  reminding  his 
reader  that  the  oligarchical  part^ 
were  the  usual  promoters  of  war  (vii. 
258) ;  that  the  pretensions  of  oligarchi- 
cal Grreeks  to  superior  virtue  was  far 
from  beins  borne  out  by  history  (vii. 
552)  ;  and  that  the  assassination  of  po- 
litical opponents  was  in  strict  accord- 
ance witn  the  ''genuine  oligarchical 
practice." — ^viii.  37. 

We  excessively  regret  this  appearance 
of  political  bias  in  the  writing  of  Mr. 
Grote.  It  is  accounted  for  by  what  he 
himself  tells  us  in  his  preface.  He  is 
everywhere  haunted  by  the  ghost  of 
Mitford,  and  falls  into  Mitford's  errors 
by  the  very  task  which  he  has  imposed 
upon  himself  of  refuting  them.  It  is 
never  with  entire  impunity  that  an  au- 
thor commences  his  work  with  a  pre- 
conceived idea.  The  preconceptions 
of  Mr.  Mitford  betray  him  in  his  state- 
ment of  facts ;  the  preconceptions  of 
Mr.  Grote  occasionally  seduce  him  in 
his  estimate  of  motives.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  error  which  we  are 
now  insisting  upon.  It  is  the  appear- 
ance of  political  bias  in  its  actual  ab- 
sence. The  character  of  the  historian 
is  essentially  judicial,  and  it  is  never 
without  a  sacrifice  of  his  judicial  au- 
thority that  he  assumes  the  position  of 
the  advocate.  Impartiality  is  not  in- 
difierence ;  but  the  appearance  of  indif- 
ference is  essential,  m  order  that  im- 
partiality may  produce  its  due  effect. 
I^ow,  if  this  pnnciple  be  true,  it  is  pre- 
eminently true  in  the  case  where  an 
author  devotes  himself  to  the  removal 
of  prevailing  prejudices  or  misconcep- 
tions. Of  the  extent  to  which  Mr. 
Gtote  profiBMea  to  do  thi^  the  beet 


proof  is  the  enumeration  of  the  posi- 
tions which  he  endeavours  to  establish. 
He  contends  that  a  thorough-going 
democracy,  such  as  that  of  Athens^ 
was  the  only  constitution  which,  in  a 
Grecian  city,  could  secure  freedom  of 
speech  and  equality  of  law.  The 
Athenian  democracy  he  holds  to  have 
been  neither  fickle,  ungrateful,  rapa- 
cious, nor  oppressive.  Its  ostracism, 
its  imiversal  suffrage,  its  secret  voting, 
its  paid  jury-courts,  itsGraphe  Parano- 
roon,  he  presents  as  objects  of  political 
eidogy.  He  justifies  the  fine  imposed 
upon  the  conqueror  of  Marathon,  the 
ostracism  of  Aristides  the  Just,  the 
banishment  of  the  historian  Thucy- 
dides,  and  the  sentence  which  con- 
signed the  aged  apostle  of  truth  and 
virtue  to  the  dungeons  of  the  Cera- 
meicus  and  the  draught  of  hemlock. 
Extenuating  circumstances,  hitherto 
overlooked,  are  adduced  even  in  regard 
to  that  great  crime  of  the  Athenian 
people,  the  execution  of  the  six  gene- 
rals afler  the  victory  of  ArginussB.  The 
great  events  which  determined  the  fate 
of  Athens  are  presented  in  an  aspect 
equally  novel..  The  maritime  su- 
premacy which  converted  the  iBgean 
into  an  Athenian  lake,  and  imposed 
tribute  upon  all  its  islands,  originated 
in  the  most  honourable  causes.  The 
Feloponnesian  war  was  the  effect  nei- 
ther of  the  ambition  of  Athens  nor 
the  selfish  aims  of  Pericles.  The  main 
cause  of  the  despatch  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition  was  the  rashness  of  Alci- 
biades;  the  sole  cause  of  its  failure, 
the  Incompetence  of  l^icias.  In  a  si- 
milar manner,  almost  every  character 
in  Grecian  history— despot  and  dema- 
go^e,  rhetor,  sophist,  and  sycophant 
i^is  set  in  a  new  light,  and  invested 
with  strange  attributes.  We  do  not 
make  this  recapitulation  in  the  spirit 
of  sarcasm ;  on  the  contrary,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  these  views  of  Mr.  Grote's 
we  fully  acquiesce.  We  make  it  as  at 
once  a  proof  of  his  originality  and  a 
protest  against  the  controversial  spirit 
which  cannot  but  prevent  that  ori- 
ginality from  being  duly  appreciated. 
"  Books,"  says  Loxti  Bacon,  "  are  the 
ships  of  time."  If  so,  Mr.  Grote's 
book  presents  too  much  the  appearance 
of  a  ship  of  war — an  appearance  which 
makes  it  at  once  an  object  of  attack 
to  belligerents  and  an  object  of  suspi- 
cion to  neutrals. 

But  pretermitting  this  preliminary 
objection  as  to  style  and  spirit,  it 
is  time  we  should  examine  bow  far 
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Mr.  Grote  has  succeeded  in  his  en- 
deavour  to  place  the  phenomena  of 
Grecian  political  life  in  a  truer  light. 
In  comparing  the  political  ideas  of  the 
Greeks  with  tliose  of  modern  Europe,  the 
first  thing  which  attracts  attention  is 
their  fundamental  concept  ion  of  a  Si  ate. 
The  highest  political  unity  which  even 
the  mind  of  Aristotle  could  conceive  was 
a  concentration  of  adjacent  villages  into 
a  single  city.  In  his  conception,  the 
sole  object  of  the  political  union  was 
the  development  of  man's  intellectual 
and  moral  energies,  and,  subordinate 
to  that,  the  supply  of  his  physical  wants. 
For  these  purposes  the  City  was  in  it- 
self sufficient,  and  in  that  sufficiency 
the  State  at  once  attained  its  object 
and  attained  its  limit.  In  accordance 
with  this  theoretic  conception,  we  find 
that  all  the  Greek  polities  were  concen. 
tnited  ciCy-states,  self-dependent,  self- 
sufficient,  and  self-governed;  isolated 
fi-om  each  other  in  spite  of  identity  of 
race,  and  animated  by  exclusive  aims 
in  spite  of  identity  of  interest. 

W  hen  society  was  circumscribed  with- 
in such  narrow  limits,  it  is  evident  that 
the  governing  power,  whatever  it  might 
be,  was  ubiquitous ;  it  pervaded  the 
whole  system,  regulated  all  its  parts, 
and,  in  fact,  according  to  the  remark 
of  Aristotle,*  was  itsproper  constituent. 
If  the  lines  which  Johnson  contri- 
buted to  Goldsmith's  '*  Traveller,"  in- 
volve a  doubtful  paradox  with  regard 
to  the  governments  of  modern  Europe, 
they  would  have  been  felt  to  involve  a 
monstrous  falsehood  in  reference  to 
the  governments  of  ancient  Greece. 
No  Gnomic  poet,  from  the  patriot 
Solon  to  the  ruffian  Critias,  would 
seriously  have  broached  the  senti- 
ment— 

**  How  §ma\\  of  til  that  hnnan  Iieftrta  endure, 
That  part  which  lawi  or  kings  can  caoce  or  cnrc.** 

When  the  sole  object  of  Political 
Science  was  the  well-being  of  the  Polis, 
the  discussion  which  Herodotus  attri- 
butes  to  the  seven  Persian  conspirators 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  One,  the  Few,  or  the 
Many,  was  an  all-important  and  all- 
absorbing  question.  Accordingly,  the 
first  point  on  which  Mr.  Grote  joins 
issue  with  Mr.  Mitford  is  the  fettling 
with  which  the  majority  of  the  Grecian 
world  regarded  the  government  of  the 


One.  To  Mr.  Mitford,  ifwemajtake 
Mr.  Grote's  exposition  of  his  senti- 
ments>  "  the  anti- monarchical  feeling 
of  the  Greeks  appears  of  the  nature  of 
insanity,  and  the  Grecian  communitiesy 
like  madmen  without  a  keeper"  (iii. 
16).  To  Mr.  Grote,  on  the  contrary^ 
*'  the  hatred  of  kings,  as  it  stood  among 
the  Greeks,  was  a  pre-eminent  rirtiiey 
flowing  directly  from  the  noblest  and 
wisest  part  of  their  nature."  —  (/2wl.) 
If  we  are  to  arbitrate  between  theae 
antagonist  decisions^  we  are  bound 
to  admit  that,  in  one  point  of  view, 
Mr.  Grote  is  undoubtedly  in  the  right. 
In  all  the  Grecian  States,  with  the  ex« 
ception  of  Sparta,  the  old  heroic  mo- 
narchy had  died  out,  and  the  only  form 
in  which  monarchy  could  subsiftt  wm 
under  the  form  which  the  Greeka  de« 
signated  a  Tyranny.  Now^  a  Tyranny 
was  not  necessarily  tyrannical,  it  was  a 
government^  however,  which  satisfied 
neither  of  the  requisitions  withoat 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  a 
people  would  be  but  a  populaGQ  of 
slaves.  It  was  neither  conferred  by» 
nor  accountable  to,  the  peoples  it  wai 
at  once  usurped  and  irreaponBible* 
Besides,  as  Mr.  Grote  observea^  what^ 
ever  might  be  its  original  character^ 
it  had  an  irresistible  tendency  to  de- 
generate. Its  insecurity  ennendered 
mistrust  and  malevolence,  ana  the  ty* 
rant  in  the  ancient  sense  became  eren* 
tualiy  a  tyrant  in  the  modern.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  true  character  of  the 
Grecian  despot,  and  an  embodiment 
of  the  feeling  with  which  he  was  re- 
garded by  a  Grecian  commimity»  we 
cannot  do  better  than  attempt  a  tram- 
lation  of  «The  Song  of  the  Myrtle* 
Bough,"  dedicated  to  the  memarrof 
the  assassins  of  the  Peisistnitid  Hip* 
parchus — 

t. 

lo  myrtle^bough  I'll  wear  my  temnd. 

In  Freedom's  cantc  to  draw, 
Like  thofe  who  ilew  the  Tyrant  XiorA, 
And  cqoalited  the  Law. 

llarmudiuff,  uol  not  yet,  I  trow 

Hftth  Death  thy  tptrit  qvtllcdl 
Thon  lir'it  whtre  reit.  la  tiltli  U«|, 
The  mighty  dead  of  eld  I 

II. 
In  myrtle -bongh  I'll  wear  my  tamad, 

At  did  the  dauntleM  two, 
When,  at  Atliene'i  fcttival, 
Uiiiparchui  mt  tliey  ilew. 

Blei-t  patriot  friends  1  your  glory  ta^ 

W  lien  eurtli  to  end  shall  draw  t 
For  }t  qnenchvd  In  death  tbi  T^fnaA 
breutli, 
And  equalised  the  X<aw. 


*  *0<nr«p  ii  KM  ir6Xit  t^  Kvpuirajw  iiiXicrr  cTvot  Aomt  Kal  ir&y  oAAo  uiSimuuL,  o9ns  mI 

£th.  Mk.  iz.  6,  6 — a  most  romarkaUo  anticipation  of  a  remaik  of  Bishop  ButletV 
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All  the  prominent  points  of  the 
Greek  anti-tyrannical  sentiment  are 
brought  out  in  this  celebrated  scolion. 
The  tyrant  is  regarded  as  the  anti- 
thesis of  equal  law.  The  tyrannicide 
18  deemed  companion  meet  for  the  old 
heroes  who  roam  the  asphodel  meadows 
of  the  Islands  of  the  Blest.  The 
myrtle  wreath,  which  symbolised  the 
most  solemn  religious  festival  in  the 
Attic  calendar^  is  not  desecrated  by 
being  made  the  sheath  of  the  assassin's 
dagger.  The  song  which  celebrated 
the  assassination  was  sung  at  every 
Attic  banquet,  lived  on  the  lips  of  the 
whole  Attic  people,  and  is  the  sole 
fragment  which  has  made  the  name  of 
Callistratus  immortal.  For  a  senti- 
ment so  vehement,  so  enduring,  and 
80  universal,  no  origin  can  be  assigned 
but  in  the  purest  sources  of  our  moral 
nature  ;  and  in  his  vindication  of  the 
Grecian  communities  on  this  point 
Mr.  Grote  is  triumphant. 

But  the  an ti- tyrannical  was  not  neces- 
sarily  an  anti-monarchical  sentiment, 
nor  was  monarchy  necessarily  the  anti- 
thesis of  law.  The  Greeks  did  not  desig- 
nate the  Persian  ^lonarch  the  great  ty- 
rant, but  the  Great  King.  They  did  not 
regfurd  the  kings  of  Lacedemon  in  the 
same  light  as  they  did  the  despots  of 
Corinth.  They  never  confounded 
Philip  of  Macedon  with  Jason  of  Pherse. 
•«  The  man  bom  at  Pella  "  was  detest- 
ed, not  as  a  king,  but  as  a  semi-barba- 
rian and  a  foreign  conqueror.  Wherever 
amonarchy  was  based  upon  prescriptive 
or  hereditary  right,  the  Greeks  regarded 
it  with  the  same  feelings  as  they  did 
the  old  heroic  monarchy  of  the  days  of 
Homer,  the  respect  for  which  never 
died  out  even  in  the  ultra-democratic 
population  of  Athens.  According  to 
Idr.  Grote,  '*  the  combination  of  the 
fiction  of  superhuman  grandeur  and 
license  with  tne  reality  of  an  invisible 
strait-waistcoat,  which  is  what  an  Eng- 
lishman has  in  his  mind  when  he 
speaks  of  a  constitutional  king,  to  Aris- 
totle would  not  have  appeared  other- 
wise than  unintelligible  and  impracti- 
cable."— iii.  18.  If  this  be  so,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  conceive  how  in  his  "  Polities'* 
Aristotle  could  so  fully  have  discussed 
the  nature  of  a  constitutional  mo- 
narchy, a  /3«riXii«  umrm  ft/tn.  The 
remarkable  combination  of  which  Mr. 
Grote  speaks  was  not  only  not  unin- 
telligible to  an  ancient  Greek,  but  it 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  actually 
naliaed  in  the  constitutional  monarchy 
iTflfMrtfc    ft  ii  tnw Uuil Sputa, fli 


Mr.  Grote  somewhat  sneerinely  ex- 
presses it,  possessed  «  kinjrship  m  dou- 
ble measure  " ;  but,  on  his  own  show- 
ing, this  kingship  though  a  monarchy 
based  on  the  divine  right  of  "Jove- 
descended  kings,"  was  yet  in  practice 
as  completely  subordmate  to  the 
Ephoralty  and  the  Senate,  as  the  Eng- 
lish monarchy  is  to  the  Ministers  and 
the  House  of  Commons.  Even  iii 
Persia  the  omnipotence  of  the  Great 
King  was  limited  by  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Persians ;  and  Cambyses 
was  obliged  to  a[)peal  to  the  royal 
judges  when  he  wished  to  marry  his 
sister,  just  as  much  as  Henry  VIII. 
was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical lawyers,  when  he  wanted  to  di- 
vorce his  wife. — Herod,  iii.  J«l. 

In  fact,  not  only  was  the  theory  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy  understood 
among  theGreeks,but  the  constitutional 
monarchy  of  Sparta  was,  by  many  of 
the  ablest  Greek  thinkers,  regarded 
as  the  beau  ideal  government  of 
the  Grecian  world.  To  this  decision 
Mr.  Grote  demurs.  Democracy  he 
stamps  "  as  the  best  government,  and 
presenting  the  greatest  chance  of  bene- 
ncent  results,  for  a  Grecian  commu- 
oity."--iv.  238.  This  is  much  the 
same  as  saying,  that  the  bed  of  Pro- 
crustes was  the  best  bed,  and  present- 
ing the  greatest  chance  of  comfortable 
slumbers  for  a  Grecian  sleeper.  No 
government,  he  asserts,  but  a  demo- 
cracy had  '<  the  power  of  enlisting  tbe 
hearts  of  the  citizens  in  support  of 
their  constitution,  and  of  providing  for 
all  a  common  bond  of  union  and  frater- 
nity. "_iv.  238.  This,  we  submit,  is 
an  assertion  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  historical  facts.  The  patriotism 
of  the  Spartan  was  as  earnest  as  the 
patriotism  of  the  Athenian ;  and  while 
the  Athenian  democracy  dragged  out 
a  turbulent  existence  of  little  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  the  Spartan 
monarchy  existed,  with  scarce  an  at- 
tempt at  intestine  discord,  during  five 
successive  centuries.  But  relatively 
even  to  the  democracy  of  Athens,  is 
Mr.  Grote's  political  estimate  correct? 
We  think  not.  Here  again  his  reac- 
tion from  the  views  of  Mr.  Mitford  is 
too  violent.  Not  content  with  pro- 
claiming himself  the  foe  of  the  usurp- 
ing despot  in  his  fortified  Acropohs, 
or  the  exclusive  oligarchy  in  its 
closed  Prytaneium,  he  appears  the 
champion  of  a  democracy  with  no  dis- 
tinctions of  birth  or  w^th,  with  no 
iwkrietion  on  the  aaffirag^  wUii  no 
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check  upon  the  popular  will — a  demo- 
cracy,  in  fact,  wnich  was  a  mere  auto- 
cracy of  the  Agora,  the  political  omni- 
potence of  a  promiscuous  multitude. 
For  our  part,  we  sympathise  as  little 
with  the  autocrat  of  the  Agora  as  with 
the  autocrat  of  the  Acropofis.     We  re- 
^rd  the  goyemment  of  a  mob  with  as 
little  favour  as  we  do  the  government 
of  a  clique.  That  only  is  an  enlighten- 
ed polity  which    comprehends  every 
element  in  a  state— converts  one  into 
the  restraint,  ally,  or  incentive  of  the 
other — reduces  all  into  co-operation.^ 
and  from  a  complication  of  discordant 
parts,  evokes  a  harmony  and  a  system. 
At  Athens,  with  no  relic  of  an  histori- 
cal monarchy,  and  with  a  nautic  mul- 
titude proud  of  the  memories  of  Sala- 
mis  and  maintaining  the  empire  of  the 
Grecian  seas,  some  form  of  popular 
government  was  both  natural  and  in- 
evitable.   So  far  wo  range  ourselves  on 
the  side  of  democracy  and  Mr.  Grote. 
But  if  there  existed  atj  Athens   no 
relic  of  an  historical  monarchy,  there 
exbted  an  historical  aristocracy  trac- 
ing up  its  pedigree  far  beyond  the 
period  of  authentic  history  into  the 
times  of  demigods  and  heroes.     The 
fault  of  the  Athenian  constitution  was 
that  this  powerful  patriciate  was  never 
recognised  as   an  actual  clement  in 
the  state.     From  the  commencement 
of  the  democracy  under  Solon  to  its 
consummation  under  Pericles,  its  ex- 
istence   was    systematically   ignored^ 
and  its  power  systematically  curtailed. 
All  distmctions  of  birth  were  first  ob- 
litorated ;  all  pecuniary  qualification 
for  offices  of  trust  were  then  removed ; 
the    spontaneous   tendencies    of  the 
people  to  favour  birth  and  wealth  were 
next  counteracted  by  the  election  of 
magistrates  by  lot ;  and  finally  even 
the  Arcopagitic  Senate,  of  which  the 
magistrates  thus  democratically  elected 
became  life  members  at  the  expiration 
of  their  office,  was  deprived  of  all  po- 
litical infiuence,  and  degraded  into  a 
mere  Recorder's  Court,  or  Ministry  of 
Police.     The  first  consequence  of  this 
ultra-dcmocratical  bias  was,  that  the 
democracy  was  lefl  without  any  con- 
stitutional infiuence  that  could  either 
steady  its  impulses  or  direct  its  ener- 
gies.  There  existed  no  check  upon  the 
popular  caprice  but  the  Senate  of  Five 
ilundri'd — a  Senate  taken  indiscrimi- 
nately from  the  mass  of  the  people^ 
determined  by  lot,  holding  office  ibr  a 
single  year,  and  then  mei^ged  in  the 
mass  of  the  people  from  which  it  m^ 


ginally  sprang.    Soch  a  Senate  vai 
evidently  too  popular  in  its  origin  and 
sympathies  to  be  anything  more  than 
a  mere  adjunct  or  committee  of  the 
popular  assembly.     It  coold  confer 
none  of  the  benefits  of  a  oonstitational 
aristocracy.    It  could  dischai^  none 
of  the  functions  of  the  mighty  Senate 
which  formed  the  soul  of  the  Bomaa 
commonwealth,   or    of  those   upper 
houses,  the  necessity  of  which  u  as 
fully  recognised  by  the  commonwealth 
of  the  United  States  as  by  the  com- 
monwealth of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Athenian  democracy  was  thai  a 
vessel  in  full  sail,  without  helm  or 
ballast.    The  Ecclesia  was  not  mere!/ 
the  paramount,  but  the  only  body  in 
the  State.     In  the  open  air,  by  a  moL 
titudinous  assemblage,  amid  all  the 
contagious  sj-mpathetic  influencef  to 
which  a  multitude  can  be  obnozionib 
were  the  weightiest  matters  of  the 
Athenian    State    determined.      Tim 
were   ambassadors   received,  foreign 
policy  discussed,  alliances  condadeil 
war  determined  on,  generals  elected^ 
and  expeditions  despatched.    In  the 
councils  of  such  a  State  there  ooald 
be  no  secrec}'— in  its  energies  no  con- 
centration.    With  no  check  apon  a 
momentary  impulse,  with  no  tafegoard 
against  a  momentary    delusiont    the 
democracy,  to  use  the  ezpresaon  of 
Uerodotus,  "  rushed  headlong  forward 
like  a  winter  torrent.*'    It  was  alwajB 
the  creature  of  the  master-spirit  of  t£e 
moment.    Even    Marathon  was   the 
exploit  of  Miltiades  rather  than  of 
Athens.     It  was   Themistoclee  who 
created  the  Athenian  navjr,  and  re- 
pulsed the  Mede  at  Salamis.    It  was 
the  infiuence  of  Pericles  that  nerved 
the  population  of  Attica  to  receive  tlia 
brunt  of  the  Peloponncsian  war.    Tho 
Sicilian  expedition    was    deapatdied 
because  there  was  no  Pericles  to  OMU 
trol   the    rashness    of  Alcibiadee^. 
it  was  ruined,  on  Mr.  Grote*s  own 
showing,  because  there  was  no  Cleoa 
to  expose  the  incompetence  of  NiciaiL 
AVith  a  succession  of  great  men  A(ho« 
niau  greatness  might  have  been  peiw 
petuated.      But  Athenian  grealnea 
was  dependent  upon  a  combination  of 
the  orator,  the  statesman,  and  the  pa* 
triot,  which  was  only  realised  twice  in 
the  course  of  Athenian  histoir;  onea 
in  the  {xjrson  of  the  illustrions  rrrirlwL 
and  once  in  the  person  of  the  no  leii 
illustrious  antagonist  of  Philip* 

But  the  evil  did  not  end  here.    B/ 
the  systematic  degradation  of  the  &•- 
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patrid  aristocracy^  not  only  was  a 
conservative  element  destroyed^  but 
an  element  of  discontent  and  disorder 
was  introduced,  which  throughout  her 
whole  career  kept  Athens  in  a  state  of 
chronic  sedition  and  civil  war.  An 
historical  nobility  never  acquiesces  in 
political  annihilation.  It  will  exist  as 
a  caste  where  it  is  not  allowed  to  exist 
as  an  institution.  It  will  organise 
itself  into  the  party  club,  the  sworn 
brotherhood,  and  the  secret  lodge, 
when  it  is  denied  the  organisation  of 
the  senate.  The  oligarchical  excesses 
which  Mr.  Grote  denounces  were  thus 
the  natural  fruit  of  the  democratical 
institutions  which  he  lauds.  Under 
the  Athenian  constitution,  the  Athe- 
nian aristocracy  could  be  animated  by 
no  other  spirit  than  that  embodied  in 
the  anti.popular  oath  preserved  by 
Aristotle  —  "1  will  owe  the  populace 
ill-will,  and  work  them  what  ill  I  can." 
Such  an  aristocracy  might  have  been 
expected  to  co-operate  in  all  the  atro- 
cities of  the  Four  Hundred  and  the 
Thirty.  It  could  not  but  sympathise 
with  every  excess  which  had  a  tenden- 
cy to  coerce  "  the  accursed  Demos." 

For  our  own  part,  as  Athenian  poli- 
ticians, we  should  have  sympathised 
neither  with  the  aristocrats  who  met 
in  the  house  of  Antiphon,  nor  with 
the  democrats  who  bawled  at  the  heels 
of  Cleon.  Wo  should  neither  have 
joined  the  Attic  Exclusives  exultant 
in  the  long  locks  and  golden  grass- 
hoppers that  marked  their  autochtho- 
nous descent,  nor  the  Attic  Radicals, 
redolent  of  the  pitch  of  the  Peiraeus 
and  the  salt  fish  of  the  Fropontis. 
Neither  should  we  have  attached  our- 
selves to  the  party  of  Pericles.  The 
representatives  of  the  policy  which  the 
real  interests  of  Athens  required  were 
his  rivab,  Cimon  and  Thucydides. 
Both  the  son  of  Miltiades  and  the 
son  of  Melesias  accepted  democracy  as 
the  basis  of  the  Athenian  constitution ; 
but  they  wished  it  to  be  tempered  by 
aristocratic  influences,  and  those  in- 
fluences to  be  embodied  in  the  Senate 
of  the  Areopagus.  The  policy  con- 
summated by  I^ericles  was,  in  prin- 
ciple and  result,  identical  with  the 
capital  measure  of  Mirabeau.  It  was 
the  merging  of  the  noblesse  in  the 
tiers<etat.  It  arrayed  the  Enputrids 
as  a  body  in  perpetual  hostility  to  the 
Demos.  It  left  the  democracy  with- 
out a  check,  and  the  aristocracy  with- 
,  out  an  aim.  It  betra3red  the  one  into 
the  excesflcs  of  predpitato  haste ;  the 


other,  into  the  excesses  of  revolutionary 
violence.  It  caused  the  one  to  be 
disgraced  by  the  judicial  murder  of 
the  six  generals,  after  the  victory  of 
Ar^nussB ;  the  other,  by  the  extra-ja« 
dicial  assassinations  wmch  are  assoel- 
ated  with  the  name  of  Antiphon. 

"No  line,"  says  Heeren,  **was 
drawn  between  the  nobility  and  the 
rest  of  the  people,  such  as  divided  the 
patricians  and  the  plebeians  in  the 
early  period  of  Roman  history —.the 
correct  judgment  of  the  Greexs  is  ob- 
servable in  this  as  in  so  many  other 
thinss."  This  would  also  seem  to 
be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Grote. —  iv. 
174-209.  To  estimate  the  justice  of 
this  opinion,  we  have  only  to  contrast 
the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome.  By 
a  remarkable  coincidence,  Rome  and 
Athens  started  in  the  career  of  glory 
at  the  same  epoch.  The  sister  of  Uar- 
modius  was  msulted  about  the  same 
time  that  the  wife  of  Collatinus  suf- 
fered her  inexpiable  wrong.  The 
date  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisis- 
tratids  is  the  very  date  of  the  expul- 
sion  of  the  Tarquins.  The  battle  of 
Lake  Regillus  was  fought  within  ten 
years  of  the  battle  of  Marathon.  At 
that  epoch  Athens  was  in  every  re- 
spect in  a  more  favourable  position 
tnan  Rome.  Its  intestine  disorders 
had  been  healed  by  the  legislation  of 
Solon,  while  the  Roman  plebs  still 

§roaued  beneath  a  weight  of  unliqui- 
ated  debt.  The  whole  of  Attica  was 
concentrated  in  its  Prytaneium,  while 
Latium  still  presented  a  hostile  confe- 
deracy of  thirty  cities  arrayed  against 
the  city  of  the  capitol.  It  will  scarcely 
be  pretended  that  the  Thebans  were 
more  formidable  than  the  Etruscans 
to  the  north ;  or  that  the  Peloponne- 
sians  were  a  more  dangerous  enemy 
than  the  Samnites  to  the  south.  As  a 
maritime  position,  Ostia  could  not  for 
a  moment  be  compared  with  Peiraeus. 
In  wealth,  in  intelligence,  in  military 
courage,  in  public  spirit,  in  every  ele- 
ment of  political  greatness,  Athens 
would  seem  to  have  had  the  superiority 
over  Rome.  And  yet,  when  Rome  was 
but  commencing  her  career  of  foreign 
con(}uest  with  the  siege  of  Yeii,  the 
empire  of  Athens  had  vanished  for 
ever,  by  the  treason  of  her  generals  at 
^gospotamos,  and  her  walls  had  been 
demolished  amid  a  crowd  of  flute-play- 
ers and  dancers  by  the  fiat  of  Lysander. 
Nor  is  the  contrast  less  instructive,  if  we 
compare  the  career  of  Rome  with  the 
career  of  Sparta.     In  numy  reepeota 
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the  city  of  the  Tiber  and  the  city  of 
the  Kurotas  were  not  dissimilar.  In 
its  ori'jin,  the  one  was  an  as v I  urn  of 
fri'iihoDtcrs  —  the  other  a  stronghold 
of  invadera.  The  ?tein  and  unrelent- 
ing character  of  the  Dorian  and  the 
lioman  were  th(?  same.  They  were  both 
animated  by  the  same  reverence  for 
hiw.  The  old  af^ricultural  llomans 
and  the  relo|)onm-sian  antur^i  were 
the  exact  counti-r parts  of  each  other. 
In  arroj^anre,  in  luiscrnpiduiis  aj^nn-s- 
nion,  in  military  ajititmhs  in  eontcmpt 
for  all  arts  but  th(i.*;e  of  war,  Sparta 
was  a  Greek  Ilnmc,  and  Home  an 
Italian  Sparta.  Tht*  concjuest  (»f  La- 
coiiia  was  the  typii  ol"  thr  eonijuest  of 
Latium  ;  and  as  thu  event  of  tiie  Sam- 
nite  wars  left  Uomi*  the  mistress  of 
Italy,  so  the  issue  of  the  IVloponne- 
sian  war  k-ft  Sparta  the  ar  hi  tress  of 
the  fate  of  (ircere.  Yi:t  the  S|)artan 
empire  was  no  sooner  establi:<hed  than 
it  was  <lestroyi*d.  A  single  campaijiu 
of  Kpaminondas  laid  it  prostrali*  tor 
ever,  while  Uome  siirviviMl  the  slaugh- 
ter of  C'aiinie,  ami  the  fifteen  yi-ars' 
devastation  of  Italy  by  the  Xnuudians 
of  Hannibal.  The  fati-  of  nations  de- 
pends on  such  a  multiplicity  of  causes 
that  it  may  appear  chimerical  to  attri. 
bute  tht'ir  risi!  or  downfall  to  this  or 
that  parii<Milar  form  of  j^overnment. 
But  hem  llnj  forms  of  ;:ovrrnmcnt  are 
not  le>s  sus<vptibh*  <»f  bring  contrasted 
tiian  the  hi>toiical  results.  In  Rome, 
there  was  a  powerful  ]jatrieiate  and  a 
powerfid  plr'os  —  at  tirsl  anta|j:oni>t  — 
tlien  eoritoliil.iied  —  jilways  distir.et. 
At  Athens  there  was  a  jilebs  without 
a  palrieiate  ;  at  Sparta,  a  patriciate 
withr)ut  a  plcbs.  Ihul  Sparta  imparted 
her  political  franchi>e  to  the  townshi|>s 
of  I^aconia,  as  Uome  communicated 
the  franchise  of  her  five-and-thirty 
tribes  to  I^atin,  Sanniilc,  and  Etrus. 
can,  she  might  reailily  have  consoli- 
dated all  Hellas  under  her  empire  or 
hegemony.  Had  Athens  possessctl  in 
the  senate  of  the  Arei)pagus  such  a 
Senate  as  sat  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  ca])ilol,  she  mi;:ht  have  centred 
in  herself  the  maritime  empire  of  (.'ar- 
thag«',  and  disputed  the  empire  of  the 
world  with  Kome.     As  it  was,  Athens 

{)ossessed  no  ari>tocracy  recognised  by 
ler  constitution,  but  the  aristocracy  of 
the  tongue.     It  was  the  oratoi*s  who 

*•  Wii-llcl  at  will  t!ir  fii-n-e  lU'iniKTittif, 
bhiK^k  i\ui  atKiiul,  All  J  luliiiiucd  uwr  Ukccc." 

A  brief  but  brilliant  career  of  fluc- 
tuating counMfltfy  simsmodic  eifortt  and 


feverish  excitement  was  the  inevitable 
result.  Compare  this  with  the  mi^ht 
and  majesty  which  for  seven  centuriua 
marked  the  career  of  the  Roman  Re- 
i)ublic,  and  to  si>cnk  of  the  superior  po- 
litical judgment  of  the  Greeks  will 
appear  the  very  bigotry  of  politics. 

xsoT  were  the  evils  of  that  **  fierce 
democrat  ie"  unknown  to  the  "famoui 
wits"  to  which  Athens  was  "native  or 
liospitable."  The  judgment  of  Mr. 
Cirote  on  the  Athenian  constitution 
not  only  revcTses  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Mitford,  but  it  reverses  the  judgment 
of  t'vcry  (irecian  thinker  of  whole 
8fH>c Illations  a  relic  has  remained. 
C-omie  poet,  historian,  and  philosopher, 
alike  repudiateil  the  autocracy  of  the 
Agora  and  the  omnipotence  of  the 
I'nyx.  The  democracy  is  pilloried  to 
everlasting  scorn  by  Aristophanes. 
The  historian  of  the  IMoponnesian 
war,  as  Mr.  Cirote  more  than  once 
compl.-iins,  was  of  marked  oligar- 
chical sympathies.  The  pbilo.La« 
con  Ian  tendencies  of  Xenophon  are 
notorious.  IMato  rejoiced  even  at  the 
inanguraticm  of  C'ritiasand  the  Thirty. 
Ari>totle  di)cs  not  hesitate  to  name 
the  thr(M>  oligarchical  leaderSi  Thucr- 
dides,  Nicias,  and  Theranienes,  as  the 
greatest  men  that  Athens  ever  pn>» 
du(H.Ml.  Against  such  an  array  of  con- 
temporary authority  to  hold  up  the 
full-blown  democracy  of  Pericles  as 
an  object  for  the  admiration  of  poste- 
rity, seems  nothin^r  more  nor  less  than 
an  historical  paraao.x.  The  tcslimonT 
of  the  Comic  Poets  Mr.  GrotCp  it  is 
true,  renudiates.  The  Comic  Poet  was 
but  a  blind  Samson,  making  sport  for 
the  lords  of  the  I'hilistines  at  the  pe- 
liodic  festival.  Hut  when  party  feud 
ran  so  liigh  as  it  did  at  Athens,  Mr. 
Grote  forgets  that  the  Comic  Poefc 
could  choosi.'  which  side  he  would  assailt 
and  that  all  the  Comic  Poets  choie  to 
assail  the  deuKicracy.  In  modem 
times  the  aristocracy  has  rather  been 
consideR'd  the  legitimate  butt  of  ridi- 
cule. 77/tf  JJeggars*  Opera  was  le- 
velled against  a  ministr}*,  and  Tk§ 
Marriage  of  Figaro  against  a  court. 
It  will  scarcely  be  pretended  that  It 
Athens  the  incompetence  of  Niciasdid 
not  aflbrd  as  fair  a  mark  as  the  inso- 
lence of  I'leon,  or  that  a  comic  poet 
could  not  have  served  his  turn  by  uun- 
nooning  the  son  of  Melesi:i8  as  well  SB 
bv  lampooning  the  son  of  Xanthippus. 
'lo  deny  the  value  of  the  judgment  of 
a  comic  or  satirical  genius  m  a  politicil 
question,  is  preposterous.    The      ' 
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of  Juvenal  is  the  best  comment  on  the 
history  of  Tacitus,  An  observation 
of  Rabelais  or  Swift  is  frequently  as 
valuable  as  an  aphorism  of  MHohiavel. 
Dryden's  **  Absalom  and  Achitophel" 
IS  an  historical  sketch.  The  future  his. 
torian  of  Great  Britain  will  nowhere 
fijid  the  character  of  its  public  men 
and  its  public  institutions,  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  so  vividly  depicted 
as  in  the  pages  of  Mr,  Punch,  Phir 
losophy  does  not  forfeit  her  privilege 
'when  she  condescends  to  wear  motley« 
and  the  voice  of  truth  is  the  8amc> 
"whether  it  issue  from  the  stage  of  the 
merryandrew^  or  the  closet  of  the  re- 
cluse. 

In  his  general  estimate  of  the  Athe- 
nian democracy,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  Mr.  Grote  has  been  more  or  less 
misled  by  \xis  ailmiration  for  the 
character  of  Pericles.  A  practical 
statesman  like  Pericles  is  seldom  a  safe 
authority  in  speculative  politics.  lie 
is  too  much  the  slave  of  circumstances, 
too  much  the  representative  of  party, 
too  much  under  the  inliuence  of  either 
the  spirit  of  opposition  or  the  spirit  of 
authority.  Ihe  politics  of  Pericles 
were,  most  probably,  hereditary.  The 
rivalry  which  subsi^^ted  between  him 
and  Cimon,  like  the  rivalry  between 
Pitt  and  Fox,  was  bequeathed  them  by 
their  fathers.  Like  Pitt,  he  was  pro- 
bably compromised  to  his  party  long  be- 
fore  be  had  weighed  his  principles.  Xike 
Pitt,  he  was  during  iiis  life  themastei*; 
spirit  of  his  country.  Like  Pitt,  ho 
was  at  once  the  orator,  the  statesman, 
and  the  patriot.  Like  Pitt,  too,  he 
was  a  mmiater  of  unblemished  per- 
sonal  probity.  But  according  to  Byron^ 
Pitt,  as— 

**  A  high-touled  minister  of  sUte  is 
Rttoowned  fur  ruiuiug  Great  Britain  gratis." 

When  we  remember  that  the  defi- 
nitive destruction  of  the  senate  of 
Areopagus  was  the  work  of  Pericles— 
that  the  bit  was  thus  removed  from 
the  "reins  of  the  Pnyx,"  and  the  de- 
mocracy left,  like  the  horses  of  the  sun, 
incapable  of  being  guided  by  any  arm 
less  vigorous  than  his  own,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  in  spite  of  his  lofty 
nature  and  his  pecuniary  probity,  the 
same  epitaph  might  not  have  been  in- 
scribed on  the  tomb  of  the  great  Athe- 
nian. 

From  Mr.  Grote's  general  estimate 
of  the  democracy,  his  view  of  its  par- 
ticular institutions  may  easily  be  in- 
feiTpd.    The  ostracism  \>j  wl^ich  ''a 


citizen  was  banished  without  ipecial 
accusation,  trial,  or  defence,  for  a 
term  of  ten  years'*  (iv.  200),  appeared 
to  Plutarch  a  by  word  of  the  jealousy 
and  frivolity  of  popular  government. 
To  Mr.  Grote  it  appears  a  measure  of 
the  soundest  political  wisdom.  The 
practical  working  of  ostracism  presents 
Itself,  according  to  him,  as  a  struggle 
between  two  contending  leaders,  ac- 
companied with  chance  of  banishment 
to  both. — iv.  210.  All  Grecian  go- 
vernments, it  seems,  were  essentially 
weak,  and  the  great  men  essentially 
unscrupulous.  The  usual  concomii. 
tanants  of  political  rivalry  were  fac- 
tion, sedition,  usurpation,  and  thet 
despot.  Before  things  came  to  such 
a  pass,  one  or  other  of  the  contending 
leaders  was  to  be  ''eliminated."  To  u« 
the  conclusion  from  this  would  appear 
to  be,  not  that  the  ostracism  was  good 
because  it  was  essential  to  the  de- 
mocracy, but  that  the  democracy  was 
bad  because  it  necessitated  the  ostra- 
cism. No  such  exceptional  measures 
were  required,  except  at  Syracuse  and 
Athens.  No  such  excejitional  mea-i 
sures  were  required  at  Sparta  or  at 
Rome.  We  may  agree  with  Mr. 
Grote  that  ostracism  was  a  necessary 
safeguard  to  the  Athenian  constitu- 
tion ;  but  we  also  agree  with  Aristotle, 
that  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  framed  a  constitution  that  would 
have  done  without  it. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
Graphe  Paranomon.  A  bill  of  in- 
dictment,  that  could  be  brought  against 
any  one  who  procured  a  measure  to 
be  passed  by  the  people  alien  to  the 
spirit  of  existing  laws,  was  evidently 
both  impolitic  and  unjust.  That  it 
had  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  an 
intolerable  abuse  Mr.  Grote  himself 
acknowledges.  But,  in  our  opinion, 
the  princi{)le  itself  was  an  abuse.  The 
responsibility  of  a  measure  ratified  by 
the  State,  is  assumed  by  the  State, 
and  should  pass  from  the  proposer. 
It  is  not  fair  to  make  the  public  ad- 
viser appear  before  the  public  with  a 
rope  around  his  neck.  The  great 
king  threatens  to  impale  the  surgeons 
who  had  unsuccessfully  treated  hi^ 
foot. — Herod,  iii.  132.  The  great  king 
strikes  off  the  heads  of  the  engineers 
who  bad  failed  in  the  construction  of 
his  bridge. — Ilerod.  vii.  35.  The  ad- 
viser of  an  unfortunate  expedition  is 
afraid  to  present  himself  before  the 
ereat  king. — Herod,  viii.  100.  What 
Pl&renc^  ie  there  between  the  prii^ 
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ciple  of  the  great  king  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  great  democracy  ? 

But  not  only  docs  Mr.  Grote  pre- 
sent the  peculiar  institutions  of  Atnens 
in  a  new  light  —  he  makes  her  pro- 
minent public  characters  undergo  a 
metamorphosis  equally  remarkable. 
The  Sycophant  and  the  Demagogue 
appear  entitled  to  our  respectful  con- 
sideration,  no  less  than  the  ostra- 
cism  and  the  Graphe  Puranomon. 
The  public  informer,  according  to  Mr. 
Grotc,  is  an  indispensable  personage 
under  every  form  of  government.  So 
is  the  public  hangman.  In  a  well-re- 
ffulatcd  commnnity,  however,  the  pub- 
lic hangman  is  not  an  obiect  of  uni- 
versal terror.  It  was  the  {)eculiar 
disgrace  of  Athens  that,  throughout 
her  history,  the  sycophant  wus  as 
constant  a  source  of  apprehension  to 
the  rich  and  powerful  Athenians,  as 
Oatcs,  Bcdloo,  and  Dangcrficld  were 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England 
at  the  time  of  the  Popish  Plot.  An 
accusation  before  the  Dicastery  hung 
like  the  sword  of  Damocles  over  the 
head  of  every  prominent  man  in  Athens. 
No  virtue,  no  ability,  no  character  was 
safe.  The  great  sculptor  died  in  pri- 
son on  a  preposterous  charge  of  em- 
bezzlement. The  philosophical  dis- 
cussions held  in  the  private  house  of 
Pericles  could  not  escape  inquisitorial 
scrutiny.  Pericles  himself,  notwith- 
standing his  notorious  pecuniary  pro- 
bity, was  indicted,  tried,  and  con- 
demned, on  a  charge  of  pecuniary 
malversation.  *'  The  old  man  elo- 
quent, "  who  of  all  the  great 
thinkers  of  antiquity  entertiined  the 
justcst  notions  of  the  nature  of 
the  Unknown  God,  was  condemned 
on  a  charge  of  Atheism.  Amid  all 
the  splendour  of  Attic  life,  the  death's- 
head  of  the  sycophant  glared  every- 
where like  the  memento  mori  of  on 
£g>'tian  banquet. 

Is  Mr.  Grote  more  successful  iu 
his  defence  of  his  client,  the  dema- 
gogue  ?  The  old  metaphor  compared 
the  democracy  to  an  ocean  lai^hed 
into  fury  by  the  demagogue's  breath. 
Politici  pnsci  de  democratiis  dicere 
ioltbant  quod  popultis  esset  rnari  similis, 
oratores  autem  ventis.  In  Mr.  Grote's 
view,  the  demagogue  |)erformcd  a 
most  important  function  in  tlie  con- 
stitutional Monarchy  of  the  Mob.  Ho 
was  the  Leader  of  his  Majesty's  Oppo- 
sition. He  exposed  ministerial  de- 
linquencies before  the  Ecdesia  — de- 
fended the  cause  of  the  poor  before  the 


Dica8tenr_  and  was  the  general  nfc» 
guard  of  the  Demos  against  the  madiL 
nations  or  incompetence  of  the  OIL 
garch.  He  was  the  representatiyeof  the 
trading  interest,  as  distinguished  from 
the  old  autochthonous  aristocraoj.  Ha 
was  natiurully  interested  in  the  main. 
tenance  of  peace.  He  oonld  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  accessible  to  brioesu 
In  fact,  he  was  the  very  reverse  of  the 
personage  he  has  been  represented  to 
DO  in  every  Grecian  history  that  has 
hitherto  been  written.  The  Clcon  of 
Aristophanes  is  as  different  from  the 
Cleon  of  Mr.  Grote  as  the  Saracen's 
head  in  The  Spectator  was  from  the 
head  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  The 
vehement  leather- seller,  if  we  may 
paraphrase  a  wit  which  defies  transla- 
tion, no  longer  appears  as  the  blnstir. 
ing  Babbleonian,  with  his  hand  aft 
Bcggara,  and  his  whole  soul  at  Grab- 
idffi.  He  is  no  longer  represented 
as  the  great  mouthpiece  of  the  gapiag 
quidnuncs  of  the  city  of  the  Gap^ 
nians.  He  ceases  to  be  Uie  truokhng 
slave  of  the  old  man  Demos,  with  m 
political  ear  which  abhors  the  mnsio 
of  the  Dorian  mood,  except  when  set 
to  the  tune  of  a  Dorian  Mbe. 
(Aiist.  Equit  vv.  46,  78,  989,  1209, 
£d.  Dind.)  He  is,  like  Gato,  "  the 
universal  biter,*'  a  man  of  vifSonMi 
opposition  talents.  His  share  m  the 
Spnacterian  affair  was  highly  creditaMe. 
Ilis  advice  with  regard  to  Amphipolia 
was  truly  Periclean.  To  estimate  his 
character  from  the  knights  of  Aristo- 
phanes, is  to  take  the  measure  of  a  po- 
litical Englishman  from  Punch,  or  m 
Frenchman  from  the  Ckarivarim  —  tL' 
663;  Nay,  it  seems,  it  is  as  unfair  to 
estimate  his  character  from  the  histo- 
rian of  the  Puloponnesian  war  as  from 
the  author  of  the  Knichts.  Cleon  was 
the  cause  of  the  bani^ment  of  Tha- 
cydides  as  a  general,  and  has,  these. 
fore,  received  from  him  harder  mea- 
sure than  was  due  in  his  capacttj  of 
historian. — vi.  4B0. 

This,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  does 
sufficient  violence  to  the  notions  wUbh 
have  prevailed  respecting  the  mat 
demagogue  for  more  tiian  two  uoo- 
sand  years.  When  we  recollect  thai 
this  m^m  began  his  public  career  as 
tlie  tool  of  the  oligarcoy,  and  ended  il 
as  the  leader  of  the  democracy  i  whea 
we  recollect,  also,  that  he  was  the  ai^ 
thor  of  the  proposition  for  the  whole- 
sale massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Mitylene,  we  own  that  any  attempt  to 
represent  him  as  a  rsspeotaUo  pelU 
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tician  seems  to  ns  as  preposterous  as 
an  attempt  to  represent  Wilkes  as  a 
pure  British  patnot^  or  Marat  as  an 
ornament  to  tne  French  Republic. 

But  as  a  general  rule,  Mr.  Grote 
is  more  successful  as  the  historian  of 
the  poetry  and  philosophy  of  Athens 
than  as  the  historian  of  her  politics. 
Having  dissented  from  him  on  so 
man^  points^  we  are  delighted  to  find 
a  point  on  which  we  can  unreservedly 
agree.  His  chapter  on  the  sophists 
is  at  once  the  most  original  and  the 
most  instructive  in  his  book.  To  ge- 
neral apprehension  the  term  Sophist 
is  as  suggestive  of  odious  associations 
as  the  term  knave  or  villain.  The 
history  of  the  terms,  indeed,  is  not  dis- 
similar. The  words  which  are  now 
the  synonymes  of  rogue  and  scoundrel 
were  originally  the  designation  of  the 
Saxon  serf  and  the  Korman  vassal. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  word  which 
has  become  the  name  appropriated  to 
the  dishonest  reasoner^  was  originally 
used  to  designate  '<  A  wise  man  — a 
clever  man  — one  who  stood  promi- 
nently before  the  public  as  distin- 
guished for  intellect  or  talent  of  some 
kind." — viii.  479.  According  to  Mr. 
Grote,  **  It  has  been  common  with  re- 
cent German  historians  of  philosophy 
to  translate  from  Plato,  and  dress  up  a 
fiend  called  *  Die  Sophistik,'  whom  they 
assert  to  have  poisoned  and  demoral- 
ised by  corrupt  teaching  the  Athenian 
moral  character,  so  that  it  became 
degenerate  at  the  end  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  compared  with  what  it 
had  been  in  the  time  of  Miltiades  and 
Aristides." — viii.  509.  This  fiend  Mr. 
Grote  proceeds  to  exorcise.  Die  So- 
phistik  is  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagi- 
nation, and  the  Athenians  had  not  de- 
generated towards  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  In  a  word,  **  the  matter 
of  fact  alleged  is  as  untrue  as  the  cause 
alleged  is  unreal." 

What,  then,  is  the  true  character 
of  the  sophist?  We  will  endeavour 
to  convey  the  impression  which  Mr. 
Grote's  pages  have  left  upon  our 
mind.  The  sophist  was  the  professed 
scholar,  or  man  of  letters,  in  the  Gre- 
cian world.  He  had  mastered  all  the 
intellectual  accomplishments  of  his 
age,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  higher 
branches  of  education  as  his  profes- 
sion. This  profession  he  exercised  in 
no  fixed  abode.  He  established  no 
school  in  the  Portico,  the  Garden,  or 
the  Grove.  Like  the  great  opera-singers 
TOL.  ZLY— 'MO.  ocunrzn. 


of  modem  Europe,  he  starred  it  from 
one  city  to  another  in  a  series  of  profes- 
sional tours.  The  city  at  which  he  ar- 
rived became  for  the  time  of  his  resi- 
dence a  sort  of  University  town.  All 
Greece  flocked  to  Athens  to  hear  a  noted 
sophist,  as  all  Europe  flocked  to  Padua 
or  Leyden  to  attend  the  prelections  of 
a  celebrated  professor.  The  tuition  of 
the  sophist  was,  in  fact,  the  collegiate 
education  of  the  young  Greek  of  qua- 
lity. 

Here,  as  in  other  things,  the  state- 
mcnt  of  the  truth  is  the  best  re- 
futation of  the  error.  The  sophists 
were  accomplished  men  of  letters : 
they  were  therefore  a  class,  and  not 
a  sect.  They  were  the  recognised 
teachers  of  the  Grecian  world :  they 
were,  therefore,  professional  men  who 
received  a  fee,  not  parasites  who  ac- 
cepted a  gratuity.  Their  professional 
success  depended  on  the  countenance  of 
the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  Gre- 
cian youth :  as  a  class,  therefore,  they 
must  nave  been  teachers  of  practical  mo- 
rality, not  of  licentious  paradox.  They 
were  required  to  train  tneir  pupils  "  to 
think,  to  speak,  and  to  act"  with  credit 
in  the  arena  of  public  life :  their  in. 
struction,  therefore,  must  have  em- 
braced not  merely  dialectic  subtilties 
and  rhetorical  artifices,  but  the  lessons 
of  political  wisdom,  and  the  still  more 
important  lessons  of  moral  obligation* 
The  sophist  was  no  mere  intellectual 
mercenary :  he  was  no  false  pretender 
to  knowledge :  he  was  no  corrupter  of 
youth.  Viewed,  however,  as  an  in- 
tellectual teacher  who  could  not  stand 
the  test  of  the  dialectic  god  Elenchua|» 
his  chief  antagonist  was  Socrates. 
Viewed  as  part  and  parcel  of  an  ex- 
isting state  of  society  the  reverse  of 
an  ideal  republic,  his  arch-enemy 
was  Plato,  both  Socrates  and  Plato* 
nevertheless,  according  to  Mr.  Grote* 
were  at  once  the  opponents  and  the 
representatives  of  the  sophists.  UnL 
verso  generi  philosophorum  compelit 
nomen  illud  sophistarum.  Bacon  ex- 
claims with  huge  disdain.  In  a  dif- 
ferent spirit  Mr.  Grote  institutes  the 
same  comparison.  He  sees  no  diflie- 
rence  between  the  sophist  and  the  phi- 
losopher, except  that  the  one  taught 
for  nis  fee,  the  other  philosophised  for 
nothing ;  that  the  one  wandered  from 
city  to  city,  the  other  had  a  settled  re- 
sidence. The  one,  in  fact,  was  a  pro- 
fessional, the  other  an  amateur;  the 
one  a  planet*  the  other  a  fixed  star. 
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Though  tbis  was  also  the  sentiment  of 
Bacon,  wc  doubt  the  perfect  accuracy 
of  the  vicwj  The  searcher  for  truth 
18  a  character  of  a  higher  order  than 
the  teacher  for  pay.  Kewton  is  not 
to  be  identified  with  a  professor  of 
xnathematiL's,  nor  Butler  with  a  lec- 
tuhir  in  moral  philosophy.  In  ancient 
times,  however,  the  great  visible  mark 
of  distinction  between  the  two  classes 
was  the  Fee.  The  relation  between  the 
teacher  and  the  pupil,  according:  to  the 

{}hiiosopher,  was  one  of  friendship,  of 
ove.  It  was  too  high  and  trauscen. 
dental  a  relation  to  be  desecrated  by  the 
intervention  of  such  love-tokens  as  the 
talant  and  the  mina.  The  Philoso- 
pher forgot  that  love  is  proverbially  a 
chameleon  diet.  Hence  his  standing 
quarrel  with  the  sophist.  The  Apolo- 
gy of  the  sophist,  however,  was  no 
sophistical  defence.  Plato  might  enjoy 
his  hereditary  estate ;  Aristotle  might 
marry  his  rich  wife ;  Zeno  mi^ht 
comfort  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  starvation  wan  no  evil ;  Epicurus 
might  soliloquise  that  tlie  keenest 
pleasure  might  be  derived  from  the 
coarsest  viand ;  but  what  were  Gorgias 
or  Protagoras  to  do  if  they  had  no 
such  goou  fortune  on  the  one  hand,  or 

Sossessed  no  such  good  philosophy  ou 
xe  other  ? 

The  fit  pendent  to  Mr.  G rote's  de- 
fence of  tlie  sophists^  is  his  account 
of  the  trial  and  condemnation  of 
Socrates.  His  judgment  on  this  cele- 
brated event  may  easily  be  guessed. 
It  is  in  stnct  accor-dance  with  his  Pa- 
nathenaic  Apology.  I^ocratcs  brought 
his  fate  upon  himtielf.  The  speech 
before  the  dicastp,  which  Cicero 
could  not  read  without  tears,  and 
"which,  in  moral  majesty,  is  only 
surpassed  by  the  inspircif  eloquence 
of  at.  Paul,  was  a  contempt  of  court. 
The  Athenians  never  regretted  the 
judicial  murder  of  the  great  pagan 
apostle,  after  a  life  of  seventy  years, 
spent  in  the  service  of  truth,  of  virtue, 
and  of  God. 

In  conclusion  we  would  remark  that, 
in  spite  of  all  its  candour,  its  research, 
its  eloquence,  and  its  philosophy,  the 
historical  portion  of  Mr.  G rote's  work 
labours  under  two  defects. 


It  betrays  too  mudi  an  appear- 
ance of  party  bias,  iq  the  first  ptace. 
We  see  no  reason  why  his  book 
should  be  converted  into  a  wholesale 
Apotheosis  of  Athens.  People  may 
become  as  tired  of  hearing  Athens  pa- 
raded as  the  Admirable,  as  the  Atue- 
iiians  were  of  nearing  Aristides  pa- 
raded as  the  Just.  We  are  wjlhng 
enough  to  have  the  Athenian  people 
painted  us  the  lion  of  Mr.  Grote's 
**  Uistor}',"  but  we  object  to  his  adoptl 
ing  the  practice  of  the  ancient  zoor 
graphers,  and  appending  the  cpigrami 
•*  This  is  a  lion." 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  too  prolix. 
The  history  of  Greece  is  rather  a  history 
of  human  thought  than  a  history  of  hur 
man  action.  To  our  mind  its  militaiy 
history  presents  neither  the  pictu- 
resqueness  of  savage,  nor  the  philosor 
ph^  of  civilised  warfare.  Its  cam- 
paigns,  with  few  exce[)tions,  were  mer^ 
marauding  inroads ;  its  naval  expedu 
tions,  mere  buccaneering  descents. 
The  details  of  such  events  are  essen- 
tially as  uninteresting  as  they  ar^ 
uninstructive ;  and  we  think  Mr. 
Crete's  liistory  would  be  materially 
benefitted  by  their  abridgment.  The 
sanie  remark  applies  to  the  legislat}vj| 
development  of  tne  various  states.  Tho 
politics  of  Greece  have  hone  of  tli^ 
majesty  of  those  of  Rome.  The  whole 
civil  and  political  jiistory  of  Greece  b 
summed  un  in  a  ^in^le  lino  of  theCEd}; 
pus  at  Colonus— 

Murders,  seditions,  strife,^  apt}  war 
appropriate  the  whole  chronicle,  (ike 
the  Angel  in  the  Vision  of  Ju()gme^'t^ 
we  have  frequently  beei^  tempted  to 
throw  aside  the  record-^ 

**  In  divine  dltfogl. 
The  page  wm  m  bcme»red  In  blood  aid  drnk** 

Let  a  greater  air  of  impartiality  be 
thrown  round  the  work,  and  lot  thi 
twelve  volumes  be  concentrated  into  the 
eight,  which  Mr.  Grote  originally  con- 
templated.  **  The  History  of  Greece" 
will  then  be  purged  of  its  on|y  serious 
fblemishes,  atid  will,  we  venture  to 
predict,  take  a  permanent  place  io 
the  literature  of  tne  country. 
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More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  these  sketches,  which 
are  now  reproduced  in  the  volumes  be^ 
fore  us,  were  first  presented  to  the 
public.  In  their  original  form  they 
were  contributions  to  The  New 
Monthly  Magazine  —  a    liberal   and 

§ro-CathoHc  periodical,  then  coni 
ucted  with  great  ability  by  the  poet 
Campbell.  At  this  period  the  spirit 
of  religious  politics  ra^d  with  ^at 
fierceness  —  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  a  full  participation  in  all 
the  political  rights  of  the  State  were 
advocated  with  a  heat  and  bitterness* 
which,  however  excessive,  are  not  very 
much  to  be  wondered  at ;  and  opposedr, 
in  too  many  instances,  with  a  narrow! 
mindedness  and  intolerance  that  can 
only  be  fully  understood  by  those  who 
know  the  strength  of  invet^rat^^  pre- 
judices, and  the  apprehensions  of  ven. 
turing  upon  an  untried  experiment, 
necessarily  pregnant  with  vast  results. 
To-day  we  can  look  back  upon  the 
passioni  that  agitated  both  parties 
witi(  a  calmer  mind  and  a  clearer  vfi. 
•ion ;  for  many  of  the  prejudicei 
mnd  the  fears  that  disturbed  the  one 
and  obscured  the  other,  have  happily 
passed  away ;  and  so,  while  we  lament, 
we  can  afford  to  excuse  largely  the 
excesses  of  the  times.  The  great 
leader  of  the  battle  on  the  side  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  was  Daniel 
O'Connell.  Sagacious,  unscrupulous, 
energetic  —  with  a  physical  constitu- 
tion ever  ready  to  sustain  his  ever- 
labouring  intellect,  be  was  the  giant 
of  the  cause.  Powerful  in  all  the 
arts  of  arousing  the  feelings  and  in- 
fiaming  the  passions,  he  was  not  very 
sparing  or  conscientious  in  the  means 
by  which  he  exercised  that  power ;  and 
neither  public  integrity  nor  private 
virtue  were  held  very  sacred  in  his 
estimation,  if  the  vilification  of  the 
one  or  the  slander  of  the  other  were 
calculated  to  forward  the  great  ob- 
jects which  he  had  in  view.  Associ- 
ated with  Mr.  O'Connell  in  this  poli- 
tical contest  were  many  able  men,  and 


amongst  them  the  late  author  of  these 
sketches  occupied  no  low  or  unimpor- 
tant position.  Physically  as  well  all 
intellectually,  he  differed  widely  from 
his  chief:  in  neither  had  he  the 
amplitude  of  development  which  dial 
tinguished  his  leader.  With  a  per- 
son, which  the  face,  vivacious,  keen* 
and  intelligent,  alone  redeemed  from 
commonplace,  his  intellect  was  ratheir 
acute  and  elegant  than  large  or  vigp. 
rous.  Imaginative  and  subtle  by  na- 
ture, the  peculiar  education  which  he 
received  tended  in  no  small  degree  to 
increase  those  endowments ;  and,  soon 
after  his  entrance  into  public  life,  he 
had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  skST- 
ful  rhetorician,  a  brilliant  orator,  and  a 
good  scholar.  In  his  profession  he  ne- 
ver stood  very  high  as  an  accomplished 
legist,  though  he  had  a  deservedly 
good  reputation  as  a  skilful  advocate* 
and  an  able  speaker  to  juries.  Mrl 
Shell  at  first  joined  himself  to  the 
party  of  the  Catholic  nobility  and 
gentry,  who  put  forward  their  claims 
with  moderation  and  temper.  Whe- 
ther induced  by  natural  tempera- 
ment or  political  considerations,  hh 
was  soon  led  beyond  that  party,  and 
was  hurried  away  into  the  vortex  of 
agitation,  which  the  spirit  of  O'Con- 
nell  kept  ever  boiling  and  perturbed. 
A  man  of  Shell's  genius  ana  education 
was  calculated  to  do  good  service  in  thb 
cause.  The  keen  pen  of  the  satirist 
might  work  as  efficiently  as  the  brawny 
arm  of  the  demagogue  ;  a  biting  sar- 
casm, a  ludicrous  sketch,  or  a  por- 
traiture of  a  political  enemy,  dis- 
torted in  features  out  of  all  just  pro. 
portions,  or  arranged  and  coloured 
with  mali^  and  imaginative  power* 
might  achieve  the  ruin  of  a  reputation 
as  surely  as  the  loud  vituperation  of 
the  Liberator  himself. 

It  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Mr.  Shell,  with  all  the  consciousness 
of  his  great  power  and  all  the  induce- 
ments of  his  position,  gave  way  to  the 
seductive  influence  of  a  spirit  in  which 
the  love  of  satire  was  associated  with 
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a  vivid  sense  of  the  picturesque  and  a 
strong  perception  of  the  ludicrous; 
and  in  these  sketches,  ivhich,  in  fur- 
^erance  of  his  political  views,  he  pub- 
lished in  the  heat  and  excitement  of 
the  time>  we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to 
wonder  that  his  pictures  have  been 
exaggerated  and  distorted. 

Such  as  they  are,  however,  they  are, 
with,  we  believe,  two  exceptions, 
withdrawn  from  their  repose  of  years, 
and  presented  once  more  for  public 
perusal  and  public  criticism.  With 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  Savage  we  have, 
upon  the  whole,  not  much  reason  to  bo 
dissatisfied.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  well- 
known  erudition  and  industry,  and  be 
undoubtedly  possesses  the  qualification 
of  sympathising  largely  with  his  au- 
thor.  \Ve  find  the  spirit  of  the  text 
not  unfrequently  transfused  into  the 
notes  of  the  editor ;  but  we  must,  at 
the  same  time,  do  him  the  justice  to 
sav  that  be  has,  on  occasions,  corrected 
misstatements  that  should  never  have 
been  made,  and  which  are  not  easily 
to  be  accounted  for.  We  regret,  how- 
ever,  that  he  has  not  made  these  cor- 
xections  more  frequently.  It  was  due 
in  justice  to  the  memory  of  those  whom 
these  misrepresentations  injured  while 
living,  and  whose  friends  they  may 
now  pain ;  and  we  shall,  in  part,  charge 
ourselves  with  the  task  which  Mr. 
Savage  should  have  performed.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  a  matter  for  specula- 
lation  — a  bootless  speculation,  to  be 
sure— how  far  the  author,  were  he  now 
living,  would  have  sanctioned  the  re- 
production of  all  that  appears  in  these 
two  volumes.  We  cannot  help  thinkine 
that  he  would  both  have  suppressed 
and  corrected  to  a  fiir  greater  extent 
than  his  editor  has  done.  Time,  wo 
believe,  did  its  work  on  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Shcil,  as  it  docs  upon  the  minds  of 
all  men  who  have  opportunity  to  reflect^ 
and  the  power  to  profit  by  reflection. 
He  lived  to  see  the  hopes  of  his  party 
accomplished,  his  own  visions  of  tole- 
ration more  than  realised.  Before  his 
death  the  Roman  Catholic  in  Ireland 
had  attained  to  a  political  equality  wilh 
bis  Protestant  brethren.  Shall  we  say 
it  ?  —  the  day  had  come  when  the  for- 
mer was,  by  reason  of  his  creed,  to  bo 
considered  a  fitter  recipient  for  favour 
than  the  hitter.  He  lived,  too,  to  see 
the  virulence  of  political  and  religious 
animosities  creatly  abated;  and  wo 
hope  he  had  learned  to  estimate  hii 
opponenti  more  oorrectly,  and  to  thhfk 


of  them  more  tolerantly  than  he  did 
previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Emaiu 
cipation  Act.  He  who  drew  the  pic- 
tures, as  well  as  almost  all  the  aubjecta 
of  his  portraiture,  have  passed  awaj 
from  the  arena  of  earthl^  strife ;  and 
it  is  not  well  that  anything  bai  been 
revived  which  may  renew  the  memory 
of  injury  inflicted  by  the  former,  and 
of  wrongs  sustuned  by  the  latter. 

With  the  volumes,  howevery  as  we  find 
them,  we  have  now  to  deal.  We  ahnU 
do  so  with  the  fairness  and  the  temper 
which,  at  this  distance  of  time^  we  can 
well  afford  to  do.  Of  ihe  great  poww 
and  brilliancy  of  these  papers  then  oaa 
be  no  second  opinion.  The  interati 
which  they  excited  at  ihe  time  of  their 
appearance  was  due  as  well  to  their 
intrinsic  force  and  vivacity  as  to  the 
subjects  which  they  dealt  with.  The 
editor  remarks  that  the  sketdies  of  the 
celebrities  of  the  Irish  Bar  ''  were  ad- 
mired wherever  they  were  readf  m 
well  for  their  fidelity  as  portraitures  M 
for  the  spirit  and  elegance  with  wlubh 
they  were  written."  The  latter  part 
of  the  observation  is  tme ;  the  fannut 
we  cannot  admit.  On  the  ctmtnrjt 
it  was  felt  at  the  time,  as  it  is  &lt  nom, 
that  in  many  instances  the  portrutf 
were  distorted  and  disfigured.  A  stxcng 
party  bias  gave  its  colouring  to  then^ 
whether  they  were  those  of  friend  arfiWi 
The  virtues  and  talents  of  the  Hanan 
are  mamiified,  their  faults  extenuated; 
the  faiKn^  of  the  latter  are  ezagfe- 
rated,  theur  motives  are  misrepreseaU 
ed,  their  honesty  impugned^  and  thdr 

good  qualities  suppresrad.  These  iain 
elineations  served  their  tempotarj 
purpose  at  the  time,  but  ther  can  servo 
no  such  purpose  to-dav.  Saurin  and 
Joy  lived  down  the  libels  upon  their 
fair  fame,  and  left  enduring  rqMta- 
tions,  and  the  libels  were  roigotlen* 
To  republish  them  now  is  to  invilo 
their  exposure  and  contradiction. 

In  scparato  sketches  published  m 
The  New  Monthly  Magazimt  in  tha 
year  1823,  Mr.  Sheil  professed  to  d^ 
lineatc  the  characters  of  Mr.  Sania 
and  Mr.  Joy,  both  then  desonredly  al 
the  head  of^ their  profession;  boty  ia 
another  sketch,  published  in  the  saaa 
periodical,  in  1S279  he  hasezbibittd 
them  in  one  group,  when  Mr.  8anm 
wan  out  of  oUioe,  and  Mr.  Joj  waa 
Attorney- GencraL  In  thu  paper  he 
has  attempted  to  expose  them  to  ridi- 
cule and  contempt,  and  attribulee  to 
them  degrading  and  nnwerthgr  fidB- 
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ties^  from  which  ihej  were  both  free. 
In  his  original  portraiture  of  Mr. 
Saurin,  he  commits  some  mistakes, 
though^  at  the  same  time,  he  does 
bim  the  justice  of  extolling  his  learn- 
ing, his  ability,  and  his  high  moral 
character.  He  tells  us,  too,  that  he 
was  "graveandsincere— regarded  as 
a  ereat  constitutional  lawjrer,  the  pe- 
culiar representative  of  his  own  pro- 
fession, a  true  but  unimpassioned  lover 
of  his  country,  and  as  lilcely  to  consult 
ber  permanent  interests  as  to  cherish 
a  romantic  attachment  to  her  dignity. 
He  rose  in  the  House  of  Commons 
attended  with  a  great  concurrence  of 
impressive  circumstances;  his  language 
was  not  flowing  or  abundant;  there 
was  no  soaring  in  his  thought,  nor 
majesty  in  his  elocution ;  but  he  was 
clear  and  manly  — there  was  a  plain 
vigour  about  him."  But  his  eulogy 
throughout  is  qualified  and  neutralised 
by  a  constant  depreciation,  expressed 
or  insinuated,  that  marks  the  prejudice 
and  dislike  with  which  he  ever  views 
the  motives  and  the  actions  of  a  poli- 
tical opponent.  *' He  was,"  says  Mr. 
Sheil  m  another  place,  ''  the  son  of  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  followed 
the  duties  of  his  pious  but  humble 
calling  in  the  north  of  Ireland ;"  and 
alleges  he  was  indebted  to  the  patron- 
age of  the  northern  attorneys  for  his 
professional  success.  It  is  a  fact  so 
well  known,  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
attribute  the  misstatement  to  igno- 
rance, that  Mr.  Saurin's  father  was  a 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  a  member  of  a  family  whose  name 
was  distinguished  in  Europe;  and  that 
the  son  owed  his  success  at  the  bar, 
not  to  the  patronage  of  attorneys,  but 
to  his  own  sterling  and  pre-eminent 
merits  as  a  legist.  We  shall  not  be 
tempted  by  the  comparison  which  Mr. 
Shell  institutes  between  Mr.  Saurin 
and  Mr.  Plunket  to  exhibit  its  injus- 
tice at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  If 
Mr.  Sheil  has  portrayed  that  distin- 
guished and  brilliant  lawyer  in  colours 
that  are  tinctured  with  his  own  partial 
opinions,  we  shall  not  touch  the  por- 
trait ;  but  we  are  compelled  by  a  sense 
of  truth  to  assert  that  the  character, 
moral  and  professional,  of  Mr.  Saurin, 
may  safely  be  placed  in  juxtaposition 
with  that  of  Mr.  Flunkct,  without 
suifering  by  the  comparison.  But  ho 
committed  two  grave  offences  in  the 
«yes  of  Mr.  Sheil:  lie  assumed  the 
command  of  the  lawyers*  corps,  to 


which  he  was  elevated  by  the  voice  of 
the  whole  loyalty  of  the  profession  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  he  prosecuted 
the  Catholic  Board  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  as  Attorney-General.  We 
pass  the  depiction  of  Mr.  Saurin's 
personal  appearance,  with  the  obser- 
vation,  that  it  exhibits  a  masterly 
hand  in  painting,  and  a  somewhat 
malicious  skill  in  deepening  all  the 
shadows,  and  depressing  the  lights; 
and  notice  the  assertion,  that  afler 
Mr.  Plunket  resigned  the  office  of 
Attorney-General,  it  was  offered  to 
Mr.  Saurin,  who  accepted  it.  This  is 
true,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  Before 
the  place  was  offered  to  Mr.  Plunket 
in  1803,  it  had  b^n  oflcred  to  Mr. 
Saurin,  who  declined  it,  as  tendered  by 
a  ministry  many  of  the  members  of 
which  had  concurred  with  the  Govern, 
ment  in  carrying  the  Legislative  Union 
.—  a  measure  to  which  Mr.  Saurin  had 
oflei'ed  the  most  strenuous  opposition. 
Why  was  this  well-known  fact  sup- 
pressed by  Mr.  Sheil?  Was  it  because 
It  manifested  the  disinterestedness  and 
consistency  of  a  man  who  had  nover^ 
as  did  others,  sought  occasion  to  re- 
cant more  intemperate  expressions 
than  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  Mr. 
Saurin,  in  order  to  qualify  for  office 
under  a  Tory  Government? 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Saurin  as  a  pub- 
lic prosecutor  during  the  important 
period  in  which,  from  1807  to  1822, 
he  filled  the  office  of  Attorney- General^ 
entitled  him  to  high  praise.  It  may  be 
truly  affirmed  of  him,  that  he  never 
brought  forward  a  case  but  in  necessary 
vindication  of  the  law,  and  on  due  con- 
sideration ;  nor  did  he  ever  exceed  the 
bounds  of  his  duty.  In  these  he  had 
the  entire  and  cordial  concurrence  of 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Bushe,  the  Solicitor- 
General  ;  and  though  they  differed  in 
their  views  upon  the  great  c^uestion  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  yet  in  the  pro« 
secution  which  the  conduct  of  the  Ko- 
man  Catholics  (admitted  by  Mr.  Sheil 
himself  to  be  intemperate)  rendered 
necessary,  Mr.  Bushe  gave  bis  able  and 
entire  assistance,  and  contributed  to 
their  success  in  every  instance.  In 
none  of  these  did  Mr.  Saurin  exhibit 
violence  or  intomperate  demeanour,  and 
Mr.  Sheil,  in  his  inability  to  adduce  a 
single  instance  of  irritability  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Saurin,  is  content  to  im- 
])ute  to  him  the  secret  harbouring  of 
feelings  of  which  he  yet  gave  no  out- 
ward indication. 
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.  There  is  one  very  remarkable  case* 
unconnected  with  any  party  auestion, 
in  which  Mr.  Saurin  felt  oimselr  obliged 
to  file  a  criminal  information,  in  the 
progress  of  which  he  was  attacked  by 
his  rival,  Mr.  Plunket,  for  unconstitu- 
tional  conduct.  The  case  has  been 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Sheil,  who  professes 
to  give  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  proceedings,  as  well  as 
of  the  ability  and  learning  displayed 
by  the  respective  counsel. 

On  this  subject  M r .  Shcil  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  very  well  informed, 
though  he  pronounces  confidently  upon 
its  merits.  The  case  was  this :  Upon 
the  vacancy  of  the  office  of  clerk  of^the 
pleas  of  the  Exchequer,  held  by  pa- 
tent from  the  crown,  the  Chief  Baron 
P'Grudy  appointed  to  the  office  within 
aeven  days.  Mr.  Saurin,  conceiving 
this  to  be  a  usurpation  of  the  ri"[ht  of 
the  crown,  filed  an  ex-officio  inibrma- 
.tion  against  the  appointee,  and  a  trial 
took  place  at  the  bar  of  the  Kins's 
Bench.  Mr.  Plunket,  on  behalf  of  the 
appointee,  commented  on  the  proceed- 
ing in  terms  of  great  asperity,  and 
itigniatised  it  as  **  unprecedented, 
vexatious,  and  illegal  in  every  particu- 
lar ;"*  charging  Air.  Saurin  with  sub- 
verting the  established  principles  of  the 
oonstitution,  and  said  that  such  con- 
duct  could  have  no  other  tendency  than 
to  bring  humiliation  and  disgrace  on 
eourts  of  justice,  and  odium  on  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  brining  the 
judges  of  the  land  as  culpnts  and 
usurpers  before  the  tribunal  of 
anotuer  and  a  co-ordinate  juris- 
diction —  that  the  proceedings  were 
without  precedent  in  the  history  of  the 
law,  Jacobinical  and  revolutionary. 
The  injustice  ami  severity  of  this  lan- 

fuaeo  was  severely  rebuked  by  Mr. 
lushe.  "If,"  said  he,  *'l  feel  his 
conduct  to  have  been  illegal,  uncon- 
stitutional, oppressive,  Jacobinical,  and 
revolutionary,  I  have  no  obligations  of 
profession  to  bind  me  to  such  a  mis- 
creant I  No  obligation  but  one  which 
would  call  upon  me  to  renounce  my 
office,  and  ning  from  me  the  gown 
which  I  could  no  longer  wear  wiuiout 
disgrace. " 

How   deeply  Mr.  Saurin   felt  the 
attack  appears  from  his  own  words,  in 


{he  trial  ofthe  case  in  the  !E!xdiM|iiflr 
chamber :  **  Such  an  effiiaqn  of  an- 
warrantable  assertion  could  be  ii^nri. 
ous  only  to  himself  and  to  the  caiu^  oi 
his  client.  It  only  wounded  my  iedU 
ings  because  it  was  acted  andl  dcEv^e^ 
with  a  degree  of  asperity  and  ill-wilL 
which  to  uiis  moment  1  herer  com 
conjecture  what  could  have  eseiied 
in  the  mind  of  a  gentleman  with  wboa 
I  had  lived  so  many  jears  in  perfect 
intimacy  and  friendship,  at  least  .on 
my  part."t  And  in  answer  to  an  ob- 
servation of  one  of  the  Judges^  thai 
Mr.  Plunket  had  disowned  any  inten- 
tion of  personal  invective,  Mn  Saurin 
said :  **  He  has,  my  lord ;  but  unleii 
he  retract  the  words  themselves,  it  ii 
really  but  a  mockery  to  say  tliaty  in 
using  them,  he  bears  me  no  iU-wiOt 
when  he  charges  me  with  conduct  M 
which  if  I  was  guilty,  I  should  tt#t 
only  be  unworthy  and  unfit  to  bold  VXJ 
office,  but  ought  to  be  stripped  of  mj 
gown."  The  general  feeling  cf  the bnr 
at  the  time  was,  that  Mr.  Flunket'a 
attack  was  unprovoked  and  penonaL 
The  jury  found  for  the  defendant  aa 
to  the  issue  on  the  right  of  the  crow^ 
but  against  the  defendant  ai  to  tbi 
right  of  the  Chief  Baron  to  make  Ao 
appointment.  Exceptions  were  takja 
by  both  parties,  a  wri£  of  error  wjtf 
brought,  and  judgment  giveh  bj  Vbk 
Court  (with  one  dissentient  Toioe) 
for  the  Crown,  adopting  the  reaaon- 
ing  of  Mr.  Saurin  both  on  the  genod 
question  and  the  k^ality  of  the  mdia 
of  proceeding. 

In  the  article  entitled,  "Farewdl 
of  Lord  Manners,"  if  Mr.  Shdl  liaa 
not  altogether  retracted  the  meritf 
which  he  conceded  to  Mr.  Saoriot  bft 
has  endeavoured  to  dilute  and  deMrojr 
them,  by  insinuating  that  be  WM  ac- 
tuated by  the  meanest  feelings  of  envr 
and  malevolence.  I^rd  Manners  and 
Mr.  Soy  are  the  principal  subject!  of 
delineation,  and  occupy  the  foregroond 
of  the  picture,  the  former  being  tfao 
retiring  Chancellor,  and  the  latter,  tbo 
Attorney-General,  and  called  on  to  inx>- 
nounce  the  address  on  the  part  or  tiio 
bar.  Mr.  Saurin  is,  of  course,  one  of 
tho  group  in  the  painting,  which  ii 
cleverly  filled  up  wito  sarcastic  akctchea 
of  <'  the  junior  aristocracy  of  the  bart"* 


*  See  the  report  of  the  trial  of  the  King  agaiiut  O'Grady,  by  the  pretnt  Bam  QiMM^  In 
181C. 
t  See  Report  of  the  0*Grady  r.  King,  by  the  present  Sanm  (vreena.    1818. 
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'*  tbe  multitude  of  King's  counsel,  in 
whom  his  Majesty  scarcely  finds  a  ve- 
rification of  the  divine  saying  of  Solo- 
mon/* "  the  Pharisees  of  I-iceson- 
street,"  and  "the  Sadducees  of  the 
Beef-Steak  Club ;"  but  the  first  stands 
out  in  peculiar  prominence : — 

'*  But  the  person  most  deserving  oP  atten- 
tion was  BIr.  Suurin.  Lord  Manners  had 
been  his  intimate  associate  for  twenty  years. 
He  hadf  upon  his  lordship^s  lirtt  arrival  in 
Ireland,  pre-occupied  his  mind  ;  lie  took  ad* 
vantage  of  his  opportunities  of  access,  and, 
having  crept  like  an  earwig  into  his  audience, 
he  at  last  effected  a  complete  lodgment  iu 
his  mind.  BIr.  Saurin  establi.shed  a  mos- 
terdom  over  his  faculties,  and  gave  to  all 
his  passions  the  direction  of  his  own.  A 
very  close  intimacy  grew  up  between  them, 
which  years  of  intercourse  cemented  into 
reganL  They  were  seen  every  day  walking 
togf ther  to  the  court,  with  that  easy  lounge 
which  indicated  the  carelessness  and  equality 
of  friendship. 

**  in  one  instance  only  had  Lord  Planners 
been  wanting  in  lidelity  to  his  companion. 
He  had  been  commissioncil  to  inform  him 
(at  least,  be  was  hinLself  six  montlis  before 
apprised  of  the  intended  movement),  that 
llr.  Plunket  would,  in  return  for  his  services 
to  the  administration,  be  raised  to  the  otiice 
of  Attomev-General  for  Ireland.  Had  BIr. 
Saarin  been  informed  of  this  determination, 
he  might  have  acted  more  wisely  than  be 
did,  when  in  a  tit  of  what  hit  ailvocates 
have  been  pleased  to  call  magnanimity,  but 
which  was  nothing  else  than  a  paroxysm  of 
offended  arrogance,  ho  declined  the  Chief 
Josticcship  of  the  Ring's  Bench.  Lord 
Wellesley  took  him  at  his  word,  and  gave 
him  no  opportunity  to  retrace  his  steps.  He 
would  not,  at  all  events,  have  been  taken 
tmawares.  BIr.  Saurin  is  not  conspicuous 
for  his  tendencies  to  forgiveness,  but  he  par- 
doned the  person  in  whose  favour,  of  all 
others,  a  barrister  should  make  an  excep- 
tion from  his  vindictive  habiti.  Their  in- 
tercourse was  renewed ;  and  whatever  might 
have  been  the  state  of  their  hearts,  their 
armn  continued  to  be  linked  to<;etlier.  This 
intimacy  wjs  noted  by  the  solicitors,  and 
alth«)ugh  deprived  of  his  official  power,  BIr. 
Saurin  retained  his  busincM,  and  the  im- 
portance which  attends  it.  The  resignation, 
therefore,  of  Lord  Blanners,  to  whose  court 
his  ocupations  were  contined,  was  accounted 
a  personal  mi^>fo^tune  to  him^self. 

'*  Fmm  the  peculiar  circumstances  iu 
which  he  was  placed,  he  drew  the  general 
notice  in  the  scencc  of  separation,  and  was 
an  object  of  interest  to  those,  who,  without 
any  political  sympathy  or  aversion,  arc  ob- 
servers of  fi-eling,  and  students  of  the  hu- 
man heirt.  In  Justice  to  him  it  should  be 
stated,  that  his  bearing  did  not  greatly  de- 
viate from  his  ordinary  demcuuour,  and  that 


he  still  looked  the  chiracter  which  he  had 
been  for  some  time  playing,  If  not  with  pro- 
lit,  yet  not  without  applause,  as  the  Stoic  of 
Orangeism,  and  the  Cato  of  *  a  falling  state.* 
Not  that  he  appeared  altogether  insensible^ 
but,  in  his  sympathies,  his  own  calamitiea 
did  not  seem  to  have  any  very  Mtensible 
share ;  —  any  expression  of  a  melancholy 
kind,  that  was  perceivable  through  his  dork 
and  Huguenot  complexion,  seemed  to  arise 
more  imme<liately  from  the  pains  of  Men()- 
ship,  than  from  any  sentiment  in  more  direct 
coimcxion  with  himself. 

**  I  cannot  avoid  thinking,  however,  that 
hi^  mind  must  have  been  fhll  of  scorpion 
recollections :  there  was,  at  least,  one  inci- 
dent which  must  have  deeply  stong  hini. 
Had  the  address  to  Lord  Manners  been  t^rcH 
nounced  by  Mr.  Plunket^  BIr.  Saurin  might 
have  been  reconciled  to  tlie  representatio|i  of 
the  bar,  in  the  perMU  of  a  man,  who  bad 
long  approved  himself  his  superior.  But  to 
see  his  own  proselyte  holding  the  place  io 
which  he  had  acquired  a  sort  of  prescriptive 
right,  and  to  witness  in  Henry  Joy  the  At- 
torney-General to  a  Whig  Administration, 
while  he  was  himself  without  distinction  or 
office,  was,  I  am  sure,  a  source  of  corrosive 
feeling,  and  must  have  pained  him  to  the 
core. 


n 


The  passage  which  wo  have  juSt 
quoted  abounds  with  assertions  with- 
out proofj  and  conjectures  without 
probabilities  to  justify  them»  ana 
gives  evidence  of  a  gratuitous  malig- 
nity  influencing  the  mind  of  the  writef. 
Thouffh  it  is  intended  to  exhibit  the 
ingratitude  of  Lord  Manners  to  his 
friend  in  not  informing  him  of  the  in- 
tentions  of  Government  to  remove  him 
from  the  office  of  Attorney- General  to 
make  room  for  his  rival  Mr.  Plunket, 
ad  much  as  to  disparage  Mr.  Sauriiij 
we  shall  consider  it  at  present  in  tlie 
latter  aspect  only.  The  object  of  the 
statement  is  to  convey  the  impression^ 
that  although  Lord  Manners  had  done 
Mr.  Saurin  an  injury  that  must  have  ex. 
cited  feelings  of  anger  and  resentment, 
yet  that  he  suppressed  those  feelings, 
from  no  higher  motive  than  to  secure  his 
business  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  by 
still  exhibiting  to  the  solicitors  the 
show  of  a  friendship  with  its  chief 
when  that  friendship  had  ceased  to  ex. 
ist.  Tbe  writer  admits  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  deportment  or  counte. 
nance  of  Mr.  Saurin  that  indicated 
any  personal  feeling,  but  merely  the 
pain  which  parting  with  an  old  and 
valued  friund  would  naturally  produce, 
•'  digressu  veteris  confasus  amici, "  Yet 
Mr.  Shell  pcr-tuades  himself,  and  would 
of  course  persuade  others,  to  the  be- 
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lief  that  Mr.  Saurin's  mind  must  have 
been  full  of  scorpion  recollections  and 
corrosive  feelings.     This  is  to  brand 
as  a  dissembler,  a  hypocrite^  and  a 
seeker  for  professional  business  by  un- 
iforthy  and  mean  simulation,  a  man 
whose   integrity,    independence,    and 
truth  were  universally  acknowledged, 
and  whose  professional  teaming  and 
knowledge  left  him  at  that  time — Mr. 
Plunket  having  been  elevated  to  tho 
Chief  Justiceship    of   the    Common 
Pleas — without  a  rival  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.     Who  told  Air.  Shell  that 
Mr.  Saurin  refused  the  Chief  Justice- 
ship of  the  King's  Bench  in  a  paroxysm 
of  offended  arrogance  ?  Not  his  friends, 
for  they  called  it  magnanimity  ;  not 
his  enemies,  for  it  was  not  his  habit 
to  lay  his  heart  or  his  feelings  naked 
before  them,  cither  by  word,  or  look, 
or  gesture.     But  Mr.  Sheil  might,  and 
must  have   heard,    if  his  avocations 
brought  him  much  in  contact  with  his 
brethixin  of  tho   Chancery   bar,  that 
Mr.  Saurin  had,  long  previously  to  his 
interview  with  Lord  Wellesley,  always 
expressed  an  insuperable  objection  to 
preside  in  a  court  of  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion.     Agiunst   the   dispara^mg  and 
unjust  estimate  of  Mr.  Saunn,  given 
by  Mr.   Sheil,  let  us  allude  to  the 
opinions  of  two  men,  who  from  their 
high  professional  position  and  inter- 
course with  him,   their  opportunities, 
and  their  judgment,  are  more  faith, 
worthy  and  competent  witnesses.    Liord 
Plunket,  a  political  and  forensic  rival, 
even  when  all  intimacy  had  ceased  be- 
tween them,  voluntarily  bore  a  gene- 
rous tostimony  to  his  private  and  his 
public  worth,  adding  that  ho  was  a 
man  by  no  means  sufliciently  valued 
by  the  public  ;*  and  Bushe,  who  had 
little  in  common  with  him,  cither  in 
political  views  or  intellectual  sympa- 
thies, characterised  him  as  the  wisest 
znau  he  ever  knew. 

Another  subject  for  Mr.  SheiPs  por- 
traiture is  Mr.  Joy ;  and  with  the 
strong  political  prejudices  of  the  paint- 
er exhibited  in  every  political  sketch 
in  these  volumes,  it  would  be  vain  to 
expect  a  faithful  delineation.  Mr.  Joy's 
sins  were  great  in  the  eyes  of  ^Ir. 
Sheil ;  and  so  he  sat  before  the  artist 
in  a  li":ht  so  discoloured  and  unfavour- 
able that  every  feature  is  distorted  — - 


every  expression,  intellectuRl  and  phr- 
sical,  is  misrepresented— ^nd  the  whoM 
picture  becomes  a  caricature,  so  extra- 
vagant, so  bizarre,  so  out  of  all  nata« 
ral  proportion  and  similitude,  that 
those  who  knew  the  supposed  origiDal 
fail  to  recognise  the  likeness,  and  all 
others  will  look  upon  the  picture  as  a 
clever  but  disagreeable  fancy  compon* 
tion.piece,  which  he  dubs  ^  the  Ma. 
phistophiles  of  Groethe,**  reminding  one 
of  the  legend  of  a  great  painter,  who 
executing  an  order  at  the  suggeatioii 
of  tho  devil  in  the  disguise  of  » 
grandee,  took  each  separate  featura 
from  a  different  countenance,  and 
produced  a  face  so  fantastic  and  re- 
volting that  he  disgusted  all  who  beheld 
it,  and  lost  his  own  wits. 

Amongst  the  chief  crimes  of  Mr.  Joj 
may  be  placed  that  of  bdng  a  T017 
barrister  and  the  friend  of  Saurin  :— 

"  That  gentleman,  the  Cofyphietis  of  tha 
Orange  party,  formed  for  Mr.  joy  a  strong 
political  partiality.  He  found  la  Hr.  Jov 
the  cardinal  virtue,  which,  in  hit  opinioa,  il 
tho  hinge  of  all  integrity  and  honour,  and 
iu  the  aliscnce  of  which  the  highest  genina 
and  the  dec]M»t  knowledge  are  wholly  with- 
out avail  With  the  ex-Attorney-QeiNn^ 
Orangeism  in  politics  has  all  the  effica^  off 
charily  in  religion,  and  in  the  perMMi  of  Mr. 
Joy,  he  found  many  conspicuous  qoaUtisi 
set-off  by  the  full  lustre  of  Protestantism.* 

Mr.  Saurin*s  friendship  for  Mr.  Jot 
had  a  larger  and  firmer  basis  than  poh- 
tical  sympathies ;  it  was  founded  upon 
an  appreciation  of  his  hieh  le^al  attain* 
ments,  and  a  respect  ior  his  hononrw 
able  and  manly  character ;  upon  thoio 
grounds  Mr.  Saurin  had  contributad 
to  his  advancement,  and  would  havo 
preferred  him  to  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General,  as  the  best  qualified  man  thoD 
in  the  profession,  for  Mr.  Saurin  waa 
himself  out  of  tho  question,  and  would 
not,  if  oflTcred  it,  accept  the  piaoe  from 
a  ministry  whose  pnnciples  were  afc 
variance  with  his  own. 

For  another  crime  Mr.  Joy  is  that 
arraigned  by  Mr.  Sheil:— 


"  A  lawyer,  who  has  shice  risen  to 
derable  di»tinction,  and  whose  yoath 
encompassed  by  calamities,  which  It  reqninA 
a  rare  combination  of  talents  and  of  fortiCod* 
to  surmouat,  was  selected  by  Mr.  Joy  fbr  an 


*  Sco  **  Alemoira  of  Lord  Hunkct,"  in  Tns  Dubun  UjnvEBsnr  Uao-izhtb,  Harelip 
1840,  p.  264. 
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early  manifestation  of  his  derotedness  to  tlie 
cause,  which  it  required  no  very  high  spirit 
of  prophecy  to  foresee  would  be  ultimately 
canonised  by  success.  It  was  upon  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Joy,  that  the  barrister  to  whom 
I  allude  was  expelled,  for  his  republican 
tendencies,  from  the  bar- mess  of  the  North- 
east Circuit.  In  recommending  so  very  ri- 
gorous a  measure,  he  gave  proof  of  his  ear- 
nestness and  of  his  good  taste.  The  expul- 
aion  of  an  associate,  whom  an  almost  daily 
intercourse  ought  to  have  invested  with  at 
least  the  semblances  of  friendship,  afforded 
abundant  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
emotion  with  which  he  was  influenced,  while 
his  discrimination  was  approved,  by  marking 
a  man  out  for  ruin,  whose  endowments  were 
aufficiently  conspicuous  to  direct  the  general 
attention,  not  only  to  the  peculiar  victim 
that  suffered  in  the  sacrifice,  but  to  the 
priest  who  presided  at  the  immolation." 

It  is  scarcely  credible  that  Mr.  SheiU 
with  the  opportunities  which  he  had 
of  learning  the  truth  of  this  case,  could 
have  fallen  into  the  error  in  this  mis- 
Btatement.  Indeed  his  editor,  with 
becoming  candour,  corrects  him.  Let 
us  state  the  facts  as,  we  believe,  they 
really  occurred.  The  gentleman  to 
whom  Mr.  Shell  alludes,  in  a  eulogy 
as  just  as  it  is  eloquent,  had,  in  his 
early  career,  evinced  somewhat  more 
than  "  tendencies  "  towards  republi- 
canism. We  do  him  no  injustice  in 
8a3ring  that  he  entertained  opiuwns 
in  favour  of  republicanism  in  Ireland. 
Upon  the  raising  of  the  Lawyers' 
Corps,  at  the  time  of  the  Rebellion, 
the  gentleman  was  enrolled  amongst 
the  other  members  of  the  Bar ;  but  on 
hearing  that  they  were  to  be  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  military 
authorities,  whose  severity  he  con- 
demned, he  threw  down  his  arms,  and 
stepped  out  of  the  ranks.  A  resolution 
was  passed,  ''  that  no  person  not  being 
enrolled  in  one  of  the  yeomanry  corps 
was  worthy  of  being  a  member  of  the 
Bar,"  and  Mr.  Joy  was  required  to  en- 
force that  rule  upon  the  North-East 
Circuit.  The  gentleman,  whatever 
were  his  early  opinions,  lived  to  com- 
mand the  respect  and  esteem  of  his 
profession,  as  an  honest,  high-minded, 
and  uncompromisingly  independent 
man;  and,  though  he  refused  office 
and  professional  rank,  be  stood  second 
to  none  in  legal  eminence.  That  he 
attributed  no  personal  motive  to  Mr. 
Joy  is  manifested  by  the  fact,  that 
during  the  life  of  the  latter,  they  both 
lived  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  and 
friendship.    This  could  not  have  been 


the  case  with  one  so  distinguished  for 
his  sturdy  and  frank  honesty  as  the  gen- 
tleman alluded  to,  had  be  any  grounds 
of  complaint  against  Mr.  Joy.  He 
still  lives  respected  in  his  old  age,  and  in 
his  honoured  retirement  would,  we  be- 
lieve, despise  and  repudiate  the  misre- 
presentation that  has  oecn  put  forward. 
We  shall  not  be  guilty  of  the  offence  of 
aiding  in  the  circulation  of  the  por- 
traiture to  which  we  have  referred,  by 
quoting  any  portion  of  it.  There  are 
tnose  living  who  bear  in  their  memories 
a  truer  and  a  more  agreeable  portrait 
of  the  late  Chief  Baron  Joy.  For 
others,  let  the  memorials  that  still  re- 
main in  one  of  our  public  institutions 
attest  the  accomplished  philosopher 
and  man  of  taste ;  tet  a  life  of  constant 
benevolence,  generosity,  and  upright- 
ness, erase  all  the  false  traits  and  dark 
colours  with  which  an  unscrupulous 
artist  disfigured  the  portrait  of  the 
man. 

One  other  portrait  there  is  which 
we  cannot  pass  over  without  comment. 
It  is  the  judicial  portrait  of  Lord  Man- 
ners, ana  executed  rather  by  sugges- 
tive and  broken  outlines,  than  filled  in 
and  complete.  The  occasion  is  the 
presentation  of  the  farewell  address  of 
the  Bar  to  the  Chancellor :— . 

**Then  follows  the  address.  I  forbear 
from  setting  forth  the  whole  of  it,  but  select 
a  single  sentence :  —  *We,'  said  Mr.  Joy, 
*  cannot  but  admire  that  distinguished 
ability,  that  strict  impartiality,  and  that 
unremitting  assiduity,  with  which  yon 
have  discharged  the  various  duties  of  your 
o£Sce.*  The  delivery  of  this  sentence  was  a 
masterpiece  of  sarcastic  recitation ;  and,  to 
any  person  who  desired  to  become  a  profi- 
cient in  the  art  of  sneering,  of  which  Mr. 
Joy  is  so  renowned  a  professor,  afforded  an 
invaluable  model.  Cicero,  in  his  oratorical 
treatise,  has  given  an  analysis  of  the  manner 
in  which  certain  fine  firagraents  of  eloquoaoe 
have  been  delivered ;  and,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  students  of  irony,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  enter  with  some  minuteness  into  a 
detail  of  the  varieties  of  ezcellenoe  with 
which  Mr.  Joy  pronounced  this  panegsrric. 
With  this  view,  I  shall  take  eadi  limb  of 
the  sentence  apart  —  *  We  cannot  but  ad- 
mire :' — In  uttering  these  words,  he  gave  his 
head  a  slight  shake,  with  which  he  generally 
announces  that  he  is  about  to  let  loose 
some  formidable  sarcasm.  He  paused  at  the 
same  time,  as  if  he  felt  a  qualm  of  con- 
science at  what  he  was  about  to  speak,  and 
experienced  a  momentary  commiseration 
for  the  victim  of  his  cruel  commendations. 

**This  feeling  of  compassion,   however, 
only  lasted  for  an  instant,  and  he  aasoined 
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the  aspect  that  became  the  ntterance  of  the 
vituperative  adulation  which  ho  had  uiider- 
taiten  to  inflict.  '  We  cannot  but  admire 
the  di>tingui3hed  ability  :'  —  At   the  word 

*  ability '  it  was  easy  to  perceive,  that  ho 
could  with  difficulty  restrain  his  sense  of  ex- 
travagance from  breaking  into  laughter. 
Ilowevcr,  he  did  succeed  in  keeping  down 
the  spirit  of  ridicule  within  the  just  bounda- 
ries of  derision.  At  the  same  time  he  con- 
veyed to  hb  auditors  (the  Chancellor  ex- 
ci'ptcd)  the  whole  train  of  thought  that 
was  passing  in  his  mind  ;  and  by  the  ningic 
of  his  countenance  recalled  a  serie.-*  of  amus- 
ing recollections.  It  was  imp<»ssible  to  look 
at  him  without  remembering  the  exhibitions 
which  f«r  twenty  years  had  made  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  the  Irish  Court  of 
Chancery  the  subject  of  Lord  Reilesdale'a 
laughter,  and  of  John  I^id  Kldon's  trara. 
lie  spoke  it  with  such  a  force  of  mockery, 
that  he  at  once  brought  to  the  mind  of  the 
spectators  that  spirit  of  ignorant  self-suffi- 
ciency, and  presumptuous  precipitation, 
witli  which  Ix)rd  Maimers  discharged  the 
business  of  his  court. 

••  A  hundreil  cases  seemed  to  rise  in  his 
face.  *  Stackpoole  and  Stackpoolc'  apiieared 
in  the  carl  of  his  lip ;  *  Blake  and  Foster  * 
quivennl  in  the  movement  of  his  nostrils ; 
*Brosslcy  against  the  Corporation  of  Uublia' 
appearcii  in  his  twinkling  eyes;  and  *  re- 
versal '  seemed  to  be  written  in  large  cha- 
racters between  his  brows.  The  next  sar- 
ca>m  which  this  unmereifiil  adubitor  pro- 
cee<led  to  apply,  turned  on  his  lordship's  se- 
kction  of  magihtrutes.     At  the  utterance  of 

*  strict  impartiality,*  the  smile  of  Mr.  J»iy 
gleamed  with  a  still  yellower  lustre  over  hit 
nwturcs,  and  ho  threw  his  countenance  into 
io  expressive  a  grimace,  that  the  whole  loyal 
but  pauper  magistracy  of  Ireland  waa 
brought  at  once  to  my  ^-iew.  I  bi-held  a 
long  array  of  insolvent  justices  with  their 
arms  out  at  the  elbows,  who  hud  been  ho- 
noured by  virtue  c»f  their  Protestantism, 
with  his  Majesty's  commisbion  of  the  |ieace. 
I  did  not  think  it  {»<>s»ible  for  the  {Miwcrs  of 
irony  to  go  beyond  this  last  achievement  of 
the  Attorney. General,  mitil  he  came  to  talk 
of  his  lordsliip's  unremitting  assiduity.  It 
waa  well  known  to  every  man  at  the  bar, 
tliat  lx)rd  Manners  abhorred  his  occupations. 
He  trembled  at  an  enthymem,  be  sunk 
under  a  sorites,  an«l  was  gored  by  the  horns 
of  dilemma.  His  irriubility  in  court  was 
the  subject  of  universal  com|)laint.  lie 
•ei'ined  to  labour  under  an  incupacity  of  lix- 
bg  his  attention  fi»r  any  continuity  of  time 
to  any  given  matter  of  meditation  ;  and  by 
his  wriggling  in  his  tk>at  during  the  admir- 
able arguments  of  Mr.  Teniu  father,  and  his 
averti^l  eye,  and  the  pufiing  of  hi^  ehLcks, 
exhibited  his  strong  di»tu^te  fi>r  reasiaiing, 
and  the  horr«>r  which  he  entertained  for  all 
inductive  thought." 

It  might,  pcrliapfl,  bo  sufficient  to 


say,  that  the  few  words  of  the  ipwA 
(Hiotod  carry  with  them  a  complete  rs« 
f  utution  of  the  scandal  insinuated  and 
expressed  by  the  author.     Even  could 
we  suppose  for  a  moment  (which  we 
cannot)  that  Mr.  Joy  could  faare  tbe 
temerity  or  the  moral  turpitada  to 
pronounce  an  eulosy,  which  he  knew  to 
be  a  sarcastic  insult  and  a  gross  fklte- 
hood^can  wc  imadne  that  the  Chanceiy 
Bar  of  Ireland^Saurin  and  the  Penne- 
fathons  Warren,  and  BUckbumet  and 
Jjcfroy — would  have    sanctioned^  ai|d 
accredited  such  indecent  and  ribalil 
mockery  of  the  highest  legal  functioiu 
ary  of  the  land  ?    Impossible  1     Wo 
have,  therefore,  the  testimony  of  the 
wisest  and  the  ablest  memben  of  tho 
Cliancery  Bar  to  the  qnalificationa  of 
Lord  Manners,  against  the  solitary  sar- 
castic vituperation  of  one  who  hiiH  bat 
little  experience  in  Courts  of  Equit^, 
and  whose  ability  to  estimate  the  tbne- 
tionary  was  about  on  a  par  with  Ui 
impartiality  to  do  justicfe  to  the  man. 
Lord  Manners  occupied  the  high  poii 
of  Chancellor  in  this  countrjr^  fat  ft 
period  of  twenty  years  with  abditv  nsA 
with  dignity,    f^rom  the  general  nha- 
ncss  and  courtesy  of  his  demeanour^  Mi 
was  a  great  favourite  with  the  pif'| 
and  much  esteemed  by  the  public  mk 
large.     If  he  had  1)een  ignorant,  IlL 
capable,  and  partial,  as  a  public  fiiiio= 
tionary,   during  these  iwdhtr  ]reard|i 
how  comes  it  that  no  complaint  iriM 
ever  made  of  hiui  during  that  timo^iO 
voice  raised  against  him  except  in  th6 
halls  of  agitation,  or  at  seditioui  nweU 
in<;s?     It  he  neglected  his  datiea  ib 
pursue  his  pleasures,  was  there  no  tri- 
bunal otKiu   for  redress  ?    We  hilT^ 
heanl  ot  the  conduct  of  other  Jndgdi 
having  been  brought  before  borliainenC 
— why   was  he  spared  ?     Whore  wrt 
"  tho  hundred  cases  that  seem  to  rW 
in  his  face  ?"    They  are  like  the  mir. 
rnred   forms  of  *'  banqpo*8  shadowjT 
line,"  or  the  multiplied  images  of  till 
mirage— they  have  no  existence  bat  itt 
an  evil  and  distempered   fancjr— oB 
place  hilt  in  the  mists  of  prejudifii) 
that  obscure   the  understanding  ftiid 
cheat  the  vision.     Three  cases  alonA 
are   siKicified  by   Mr.  Sheil ;  had  M 
naiiuMl  thirty,   the  fact  would  not  bi 
displaced  —  namely,  that,  taking  into 
consideration  the  jyeriod  he  presided 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  number 
of  Lonl  Manners's  dc^crccs  reTerted 
upon  appeal,  did  not  exceed — to  n^ 
the  least  —  those  of  lome  of  Ui  ite 
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c^esson  which  have  met  a  droilar  fate. 
That  be  was  diligent  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
though  he  found  an  arrear  of  business 
upon  coming  into  office,  he  lefl  none 
on  his  retirement,  notwithstanding  the 
greater  number  of  the  causes  as  com- 
pared with  more  recent  times. 

AVe  have  how  discharged  a  neces- 
sary, but  an  ungrateful  task.  Wo 
have  felt  it  our  duty  to  minister  some 
antidote  to  the  poison  of  the  calumny 
which  is  now  poured  upon  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  dead.  Tney,  indeed,  can 
feel  no  pain,  but  the  spirits  of  the  liv. 
ing  may  smart  and  fester.  English- 
men love  fair  play,  and  it  is  their  pride 
and  their  boast  to  afibrd  it  even  to  a 
foe.  It  is  therefore  our  especial  wish 
that  English  readers  of  *'  The  Sketch- 
es "  of  Eminent  Irish  Lawyers,  should 
ifiot  be  furnished  with  pictures  by  a 
hand  which  prejudice  has  guided,  and 
portrayed  in  colours  in  which  there  is 
less  of  the  oil  of  charity  than  the  gall 
of  hatred.  Mr.  Savage,  in  reference 
\o  Mr.  Sheil's  personal  descriptions, 
has,  with  much  Justness,  and  very  hap- 

§ily,  compared  him  with  the  celebrated 
panish  satirist,  Quevedo.  The  Irish- 
man resembles  the  Spaniard  in  more 
than  his  pungency  and  liveliness ;  in- 
deed, the  description  given  by  one  of 
ihe  biographers  of  the  latter  might  be 
applied  with  great  propriety  to  the 
former— "II  avait  I'esprit  naturelle- 
ment  tourne  a  ktJicHon,  une  addresse 
inerveilleuse,  jointe  a  une  fecondite 
in^puisable  de  productions  pour  em. 
bellir  et  pour  enrichir  sa  maticre,  et 
pour  la  retever  par  des  couleurs  et  d'au- 
tres  omements  dont  la  fiction  peut 
avoir  besoin  pour  imposer  et  pour  se 
faire  recevoir."  Here,  however,  the 
parallel  ends.  A  very  different  fate 
awaited  the  two  satirists.  Quevedo's 
tetires  against  Count  Olivarez  pro- 
cured him  the  honour  of  a  place  in  a 
dungeon,  from  King  Philip  IV.,  where 
de  might  repent  at  leisure.  Mr.  Sheil's 
talents  obtained  for  him  the .  master- 
ship of  the  Mint  under  Queen  Victoria, 
where  he  might  rejoice  over  his  good 
hick,  and  banish  all  remorse  from  his 
heart  as  he  did  the  "  grace  of  God " 
ttom  the  florins. 

And  now  let  us  to  a  more  pleasurable 
oontemplatioD,  for  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  attract  and  charm  in  these  volumes. 
The  portraits  of  those  whose  political 
views  coincided  with  Mr.  Shell's,  are 
drawn  with  great  vigour  and  beauty.  If 
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they  be  on  occasion  too  highly  coloured* 
oura  shall  not  be  the  hand  to  tone  down 
their  brightness.  The  portrait  of 
Bushe  is  a  model  of  word.paintinff  ) 
it  is  finished  with  the  most  exquisite 
care — every  touch  is  studied,  and  the 
air  and  sentiment  arc  conveyed  with 
as  much  truth  and  delicacy  as  the  fea- 
tures and  figure  are  vigorously  deli- 
neated. It  reminds  one  oi  a  highly  po- 
lished enamel  miniature.  We  woulj 
willingly  give  the  whole,  but  that  its 
length  precludes  our  doing  so ;  a  par* 
tial  quotation  we  feel  will  not  do  justice 
to  the  artist  ::— 

"  The  first  circarostonoe  which  ofibrs  it- 
self to  the  mind  of  any  man  who  recalltf 
the  recollection  of  Boshe,  iu  order  to  famUdh 
a  description  of  his  rhetorical  attribotes,  is 
his  delivery.  In  bringing  the  rMiembtmnoe 
of  other  speakers  of  eminence  to  my  con- 
templation, their  several  faculties  and  en- 
dowments present  themselves  in  a  difl^rent 
order,  according  to  the  proportions  of  excd- 
lenoe  to  each  other  which  they  respectively 
bear.  In  thinking,  for  example,  of  Mr. 
Fox,  the  torrent  of  his  vehement  and  over- 
whelming logic  b  first  before  me  ;  if  I 
shoald  pass  to  his  celebrated  antagonistf  I 
repose  npon  the  majesty  of  his  ampliflea^ 
tibn.  The  ¥rit  of  Sheridan,  the  biasing  ima^ 
gination  and  the  fimtastic  drollery  of  Corran, 
tile  forensic  and  simple  vigoor  of  firskine^ 
and  the  rapid,  versatile,  and  hieessant  in- 
tensity of  Plonket — are  the  first  associations 
which  connect  themselves  with  their  respao- 
tive  names.  Bat  there  is  no  one  peculiar 
fkcnlty  of  mind  which  suggests  itself  in  the 
first  instance  as  the  characteristic  of  Bfr. 
Boshe,  and  which  presses  into  the  van  of 
his  qoaliflcations  as  a  pablic  speaker.  TIm 
corporeal  image  of  the  man  himself  ll 
brought  at  once  into  the  memory.  I  do  not 
think  of  any  one  distingoisbing  attribute  in 
the  shape  of  a  single  intellectnal  abetrao- 
tion— it  is  a  picture  that  I  have  before  me. 

**  The  eyes  are  large,  globular,  and  blue ; 
extremely  animated  with  idea,  but  withoat 
any  of  that  diffusive  irradiation  which  be- 
longs to  the  expression  of  genius.  They 
are  filled  with  a  serene  light,  but  have  not 
much  brilliancy  or  fire.  ,The  mind  within 
them  seems,  however,  to  be  all  activity  and 
life,  and  to  combine  a  singular  mixture  of 
intensity  and  deliberation.  The  nose  is 
lightly  arched,  and  with  snfficient  breadth 
of  the  nostrils  (which  physiognomists  con- 
sider as  a  type  of  eloquence)  to  famish  the 
associations  of  daring  and  of  power,  and 
terminates  with  a  delicacy  and  chiselled 
elegance  of  proportion,  in  which  it  is  easy 
to  discover  the  polished  irony  and  refinol 
satire  in  wliich  he  is  accustomed  to  indulge. 

**  But  the  mouth  is  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  his  countenance ;  it  Is  endowed 
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with  the  greatest  Tftriety  of  sentiment,  and 
contains  a  rare  assemblage  of  oratorical 
qualities.  It  is  characteristic  of  force,  firm- 
ness, and  precision,  and  is  at  once 
affable  and  commanding,  proud  and  kind, 
tender  and  impassioned,  accurate  and  vehe- 
ment, generous  and  sarcastic,  and  is  capable 
of  the  most  conciliating  softness  and  the 
most  impetuous  ire.  Yet  there  b  something 
artificial  about  it  from  a  lurking  conscious- 
ness of  its  own  expression.  Its  smile  is  the 
great  instrument  of  its  effects,  but  appears 
to  be  too  systematic ;  yet  it  is  susceptible  of 
the  nicest  gradations  ;  it  merely  flashes  and 
disappears,  or,  in  practised  obedience  to  the 
will,  streams  over  the  whole  countenance  in 
a  broad  and  permanent  illumination :  at  one 
moment  it  just  passes  over  the  lips,  and 
dies  at  the  instant  of  its  birth ;  and  at  ano- 
ther bursts  out  in  an  exuberant  and  over- 
flowing joyousness,  and  seems  caught  in  the 
fulness  of  its  hilarity    from   tlie  face    of 

Comus  himself. 

"  His  gesture  is  of  the  first  order.  It  Is 
finished  and  rounded  with  that  perfect  care 
which  the  orators  of  antiquity  bestowed 
upon  the  external  graces  of  eloquence,  and 
is  an  illustration  of  the  justice  of  the  obscr- 
yation  made  by  the  master  of  them  all,  that 
action  was  not  only  the  chief  ingredienti 
but  almost  the  exclusive  constituent  of  ex- 
cellence in  his  miraculous  art.  There  ia 
unquestionably  much  of  that  native  ele- 
gance about  it,  which  is  to  the  body  what 
fancy  and  imagination  are  to  the  mind,  and 
which  no  efforts  of  the  most  laborious  dili- 
gence can  acquire.  But  the  heightening 
and  additions  of  deep  study  are  apparent. 
The  most  minute  particulars  are  attended 
Co.  So  far  indeed  has  an  observance  of 
effect  been  carried,  that  in  serious  obedience 
to  the  ironical  precept  of  the  satirist,  he 
wears  a  large  g^ld  ring,  which  is  frequently 
and  ostentatiously  displayed  upon  hia 
weighty  and  commanding  liand.  But  it  ia 
tlie  voice  of  this  fine  ii)eaker  which  containa 
the  master-^ll  of  his  perfectionii.  I  have 
already  mentioned  its  extraordinary  attri- 
butes, and  indeed  it  must  be  actually  heard 
in  order  to  form  any  appreciation  of  ita 
effects.** 

Who  that  remembers  Charles  Ken- 
dill  Bushe,  even  in  his  later  years,  will 
not  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this  pic- 
ture ?  Who  wul  not  think  all  the  bet- 
ter  of  the  artist  if  he  have  erred  on 
the  more  amiable  sideband  drawn  a 
somewhat  flattering  picture  ? — "  Not 
one  dark  shadow  falls  across  that 
bright  fiice  — no  biting  satire  mars 
the  dimplinff  sweetness  of  those  lips ; 
nothing  steals  across  that  ample,  placid 
brow,  to  make  it  look  less  sincere."  So 
would  we  ever  wish  to  see  restored  to 
our  memories  those  whom  we  love  and 


venerate,  their  virtues  all  remembered^ 
their  fallings  all  forgotten — Oh  ftitk 
omnia  scrtpsisseL**  AVhy,  when  he 
could  delight  to  be  partial^  coold  he 
not,  too,  afford  to  be  just  1 

The  sketch  of  IJord  IVorbair  if 
worked  up  in  the  happiest  style.  It  ie 
true  that  it  is  highly  oobured  and 
wrought  in  a  manner  raited  for  Eiif- 
lish  readers,  and  yet  the  duumcter  of 
that  highly  eccentric  person  wma  oae 
that  afforded  strons  temptationi  te 
such  a  pencil  as  Mr.  Sheirs.  Hii 
depiction  is  replete  with  n  pleeMBl 
and  sub-acidulous  hnmonr,  with  little 
of  malice,  and  a  good  deal  of  trath ; 
nor  was  it  necessary  to  exaggerate  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  in  order  to  preeent  a 
picture  that  has  all  the  point  and 
piquancy  of  a  caricature,  while  it  baa 
m  reality  the  merit  of  being  troe  to 
the  original.  A  description  of  Lord 
Norbur}'  would  be  incomplete  withoot 
introducing  as  accessones,  eome  of 
the  practitioners  of  his  court.  Aoeovd- 
in^ly,  Mr.  Sheil  happily  enough  d^ 
scribes  Lord  Norbury  as  the  mananr 
of  a  forensic  theatre,  at  the  head  oian 
excellent  company,  who  thraw  off  al 
soberness  and  propriety  the 
they  entered  tne  court,  and 
infected  with  the  habits  of  the 
ble  punster  who  prended  there.  Tha 
sallies  of  Messrs.  Wallace,  Gradf, 
O'Connell,  and  Groold,  will  be  loi^ 
remembered  by  the  profession  as  vis- 
ing in  a  rivalry  of  uproar  and  merri- 
ment, co-operating  strennonslj  idA 
the  Chief,  and  keeping  up  the  ball  thafe 
was  sure  at  the  first  opportnnitj  to  he 
tossed  amongst  them  m>m  the  ~ 


**  Long  before  Lord  Kofbniy  took 
seat,  the  galleries  were  densely  flUsd 
faces  strangely  expressive  of  liHsness^  haB> 


gardnessi  and  humour.    At  about 

Lordship's  reffiatrar,   Mr.    Pater 

used  to  slide  in  with  an  oflktal  leer; 

little  after  Lord  Norbary  entSRd  with  m 

groteeque  waddle,  and,  having  bowad  to  the 

Bar,  cast  hia  eyes  round  tha  oomC 

ceiving  a  full  house,  an  obvloas  ex| 

of  satisfaction  pervaded  hia 

and  if  he  saw  any  of  his  acqnaintsnes  «f  a 

noble  family,  such  aa  John  Claudlos 

fonl,  wlio  had  a  good  deal  of  tima  oa 

hands,  in  the  crowd,  he  ordered  the 

to  make  way  for  him,  and  in  order,  I 

sume,  to  add  to  the  dignity  of  tha 

ings,    placed    him  beside   himself  on  the 

bench.    While  the  jury  were  swaaifag^  he 

either  nodded  familiarly  to  moit  of 

occaskmally  observing,  *  A  most 
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man  ;*  or,  if  the  above-mentioned  cele- 
brated member  of  the  house  of  Curragh- 
more  chanced  to  be  next  him,  waa  engaged 
in  80  pleasant  a  vein  of  whispering,  that  it 
was  conjectured,  from  the  heartiness  of  his 
langh,  that  he  must  have  been  talking  of 
the  recreations  of  the  Riding-house,  and  the 
amusements  of  1798.  The  junior  counsel 
having  opened  the  pleadings.  Lord  Norbury 
generally  exclaimed,  *  A  veiy  promising 
young  man  !  Jackson,  what  is  that  young 

gentleman's    name  T — *  Mr. ,    my 

i:x)rd.*— » What !  of  the  county  of  Cork  ?— . 
I  knew  it  by  his  air.  Sir,  yon  are  a  gen- 
tleman of  very  high  pretensions,  and  I  pro- 
test that  I  have  never  heard  the  money 
coimts  stated  in  a  more  dignified  manner  in 
all  my  life;  I  hope  I  shall  find  you,  like 
the  paper  before  me,  a  Daily  Freeman  in 

ray  court* 

"Lord  Norbury,  however,  when  he  saw 
Mr.  Grady  pushing  the  plaintiff  to  extre- 
mities, used  to  come  to  his  aid,  and  rally 
the  broken    recollections    of    the    witness. 
This    interposition    called    the  defendant's 
counsel  into  stronger  action,  and  they  were 
as  vigorously  encountered  by  the  counsel  on 
the  other  side.    Interruption  created  remon- 
strance; remonstrance  called  forth  retort; 
retort  generated  sarcasm  ;   and  at  length 
Toices  were  raised  so  loud,  and  the  blood 
of  the  forensic  combatants  was  so  warmed, 
that  a  general  scene  of  confusion,  to  which 
Lord  Norbury  most  amply  contributed,  took 
place.     The  uproar  gradually  increased  till 
it  became  tremendous;  and,  to  add  to  the 
tumult,   a  question  of  law,  which  threw 
Lord    Norbuiy's    faculties    into    complete 
chaos,  was  thrown  into  the  conflict.     Mr. 
Grady  and  Mr.  O'Connell  shouted  upon  one 
dde,  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Gould  upon  the 
other,  and  at  last,  Lord  Norbury,  the  wit- 
nesses, the  counsel,    the  parties,   and    the 
audience,   were  involved  in  one  universal 
riot,  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  laughter  of  the  audience,  the 
exclamations  of  the  parties,  the  protestations 
of  the  witnesses,  the  cries  of  the  counsel,  or 
the  bellowmg  of  Lord  Norbury,  predomi- 
nated.    At  length,  however,  his  lordship's 
superiority  of  lungs  prevailed  ;   and,   like 
iEolus  in  his  cavern  (of  whom,   with  his 
puffed  cheeks  and  inflamed  visage,  he  would 
furnish  a  painter  with  a  model),  he  shouted 
his  stormy  subjects  into  peace." 

We  pass  over  the  portraiture  of 
O'Loghlen,  which  is  true  and  life-like, 
catching  theprominent  lines  of  his  joAy- 
sique  and  his  intellect  with  an  accurate 
and  dexterous  fidelity.  A  brief  out- 
line  of  the  subsequent  career  of  this 
eminent  lawyer  and  most  popular 
Judge  is  given  by  the  editor  in  a  note. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  sketch  of  the 
late  Judge  Foster,  which  b  executed 
in  a  vein  of  exquisite  humour  and  deli. 


cate  irony,  and  with  a  caustic  and 
mocking  eulogy  pervading  it  through, 
out,  that  is  irresistibly  pleasant  to  any 
one  who  remembers  the  demeanour  of 
that  exceedingly  well  read  and  solemn 
personage.  The  details- of  the  Louth 
election  of  1826  is  a  most  amusing 
extravaganza,  while  the  effect  of  his 
parlianicntary  eloquence  is  told  with 
a  felicitous  drollery  that  makes  one 
almost  pardon  its  malice. 

'*  I  was  under  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  debate  on  the  Catholic 
question  in  the  year  1825.     The  house  was 
exceedingly  full     Mr.  Foster  rose  to  speak, 
and  the  effect  of  his  appearance  on  his  1^^ 
was  truly  wonderful     In  an  instant  the 
house  was  cleared.     The  rush  to  the  door 
leading  to  the  tavern  upstairs,  where  the 
members  find  a  refuge  from  the  soporific 
powers  of  their  brother-legislators,  was  tre- 
mendous.    I  was  mjTself  swept  away  by  the 
torrent,  and  carried  fVom  my  place  by  the 
crowd,  that  fled  from  the  solemn  adjuration 
with  which  Mr.  Foster  commenced  his  ora- 
tion.   The  single  phrase  *  Mr.  Speaker*  was 
indeed  uttered  with  such  a  tone  as  indicated 
the  extent  of  the  impending  evil ;  and  find- 
ing already  the  influence  of  drowsiness  upon 
me,  I  followed  the  example  which  was  given 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  who, 
whatever    differences    may    have    existed 
amongst  them  upon  the  mode  of  settling 
Ireland,  appeared  to  coincide  in  their  esti- 
mate of  Mr.  Foster's  elocution.    Fh>m  the 
Treasury  Benches,  the  Opposition,  and  the 
neutral  quarters  of  the  house,  a  simultaneous 
concourse  hurried  up  to  Bellamy^s,  and  left 
Mr.  Foster  in  full  possession  of  that  soli- 
tude which  he  had  thus  instantaneously  and 
miraculously  produced.      .... 
I  passed  from  these  ante-chambers  to  the 
tavern,  where  I  found  a  number  of  members 
assembled  at  dinner.     Half  an  hour  had 
passed  away,  toothpicks  and  claret  were  now 
beginning  to  appear,   and  the  business  of 
mastication  being  concluded,  that  of  digestion 
had  commenced,  and  many  an  honourable 
gentleman  I  observed  who  seemed  to  prove 
that  he  was  born  only  to  digest.    At  the 
end  of  a  long  corridor,  which  opened  from 
the  room  where  the  diners  were  assembled, 
there  stood  a  waiter  whose  ofiSce  it  was  to 
inform  any  interrogator    what  gentleman 
was  speaking  below  stairs.    Nearly  opposite 
the  door  sat  two  English  county  members. 
They  had  disposed  of  a  bottle  each,  and  just 
as  the  last  glass  was  emptied,  one  of  them 
called  out  to  the  annunciator  at  the  end  of 
the  passage  for  intelligmce ;  *  Mr.  Foster  on 
his  legs*  was  the  formidable  answer.  *  Waiter, 
bring  another  bottle,*  was  the   immediate 
effdct  of  this  information,  which  was  follow- 
ed by  a  similar  injunction  from  every  taUe 
in  the  room.    I  perceived  that  Mr.  Bellamy 
owed  gnat  obli^rtioai  to  Mr.  Foitar.    JB«t 
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the  latter  did  not  limit  himself  to  a 
cond  bottle ;  again  and  again  the  same  ques- 
tion was  aslcedf  and  again  tlie  same  an* 
nfinncement  returned — *■  Mr.  Foster  upon  his 
legs.*  The  auHwer  seemed  to  fasten  mcu  in 
inseparable  adhesiveness  to  their  scats." 

Besides  the  personal  sketches,  these 
Yolunies  contain  several  able  and  verj 
intcrestiii;r  political  papers:  one,  enti- 
tled <*  Calamities  of  the  Bar/'  deserves 
especial  notice.  It  is  a  pajHT  of  great 
and  varied  power.  It  abounds  with 
IKissages  of  the  deepest  pathos,  inter- 
mingled with  Hasiies  of  lino  wit« 
and  most  picturescjue  descriptions, 
sarcastic  humour,  and  lively  episodes. 
The  narrative  of  poor  MacMahon  is 
touching  in  the  extreme;  that  of  Mac- 
Dougal,  painfully  exciting  in  its  force- 
ful truth ;  while  the  class  of  rich  and 
briefless  barristers  represented  by 
Fomposo  is  su^rgestive  of  ludicrous 
imnges  that  relieve  the  melancholy 
feelings  evokc<l  by  the  pictures  that 
precede  it.  We  rarely  remember  to 
have  read  anything  mure  powerful  or 
aiTccting  than  the  pai)er  on  **  The 
Burning  of  the  Sheas. "  Here,  indeed, 
Mr.  Shell's  fine  genius  had  full  play, 
and  he  dist)lays  a  master}'  of  languf^^o, 
a  depth  of  feeling,  a  power  of  arrayinc 
all  the  ti*rrible  details  of  that  awfiu 
tragedy  with  a  force  and  vividness 
that  arc  i)erfectly  dramatic,  without 
ever  degenerating  into  false  sentiment. 
XI  r.  Shell  took  oeea^io^  shortly  after 
the  occurence  to  address  the  i>eai»antr}' 
ui>on  thu  subject  of  those  agrarian 
outrages.  He  has  given  us  a  portion 
of  that  address,  which  exhibits  dexte- 
rity and  gre.it  kuowledue  of  the  mo<]o 
of  working  upon  the  feelings  of  his 
rustic  auditory,  though  it  is,  in  point 
of  language  and  oratory,  somewhat 
above  thu  level  of  those  whom  he  ad* 
dressed. 

We  cannot  afford  as  high  commen- 
dation to  the  "  Motes  on  Circuit  "  as 
to  many  other  papers  in  these  volumes. 
The  account  of  the  trial  for  libel  at 
WaterfonI  seems  to  be  introdiioed  for 
the  special  purpose  of  recording  his 
own  speech  on  thu  occasion.  We 
could  wish,  for  the  sake  of  the  author's 
fame,  that  he  had  not  written  it ;  and 
we  think  the  editor  would  have  exer- 
cised a  sound  discretion  if  he  had  not 
republishe<l  it  now.  Independent  of 
its  being  calculated  to  awaken  unplea- 
Miiit  recollections  amongst  relatives  of 
the  parties,  it  presents  anything  but  a 
favourable  impression  of  Mr.  Bheil't 
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oratory ;  and  we  should  be  sorry  that 
oar  neighbours  in  England  had  no 
better  sjiccimcns  upon  whidi  to  form 
their  estimate  of  his  powers.  The  trii4 
scene  was  evidently  contributed  for  tha 
sole  purpose  of  quoting  from  the  speadi 
of  Air.  Sheil  on  the  occasion^  and  m 
believe  he  would,  if  living,  feel  ■• 
especial  gratification  in  commemorat. 
ing  an  oration  disfigured  by  passagai 
of  turgid  puerility,  bombast,  and  ex. 
travagancc.  That  which  should  bi 
simple  and  pathetic  is  marred  bj  iiu 
fluted  phraseology  and  false  sentiment 
and  one  can  hardly  recognise  it  ^i  tba 
production  of  the  same  man  who  d^ 
tailed  the  burning  of  the  Sheas,  or  d^ 
picte<l  the  calamities  of  the  bar.  Bu^ 
perhaps,  he  knew  his  auditory,  and 
seasoned  his  speech  for  their  palatea. 
How  charmeil  must  the  worthy  burghers 
of  Waterford  have  been  when  tbegr 
heard  the  counsellor  talking  about  V 
young  Tramore  laily  **  revolving  in  the 
giddy  mazes  of  a  dance,**  or  "  evoking 
the  notes  of  melody  from  some  instro** 
ment  of  music  with  her  sof^  and  thril- 
ling touch ;"  and  what  must  have  been 
your  pride  and  delight,  ye  wives  and 
daughters,  when  he  drew  the  piotma 
of  a  fashionable  *'  rolling  in  a  gildad 
chariot  amidst  the  streets  of  your  diy  I** 
Pleasant  and  flattering  fiction  I  W^ 
have,  ourselves,  a  grateful  recollectioa 
of  the  o<]ours  that  exhale  from  the  nar- 
row streets  of  that  seafaring  locality^ 
but  we  have  no  memory  of  gilded  chv 
riots,  and  suspect  they  were  prodMil 
from  thu  brain  of  the  poeWotaier,  aa 
similar  conveniencies  imwd  fivm  Uip 
pocket  of  Peter  Scblenil,  or  the  puiB|^ 
kins  of  the  good  fSury  in  Cinderella* 

It  will  be  in  the  recolieecioa  ef 
many  of  our  readers,  that  in  the  jeer 
1825  the  proceedings  of  the  Gatnolto 
Association  had,  from  their  organis- 
ation and  the  tone  of  their  speuer^ 
become  very  formidable  to  the  Go- 
vernment, and  were  considered  to 
bring  the  public  peace  into  peA 
Ui>on  the  meeting  of  FariiaaMatf  % 
measure  was  introduced  for  the  eep- 
prcssion  of  the  society.  The  Bonaa 
Catholics  petitioned  against  the  bSJ^ 
and  having  prayed  that  thev  might  be 
heard  by  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the 
house,  Mr.  O'Connell  and  Mr.  Shell 
were  despatched  to  London  upon  thai 
mission.  This  occasion  brought  lli^ 
Sheil  in  communication  with  all  the 
great  senators  of  the  Whig  partT«  end 
the  leadin^i  members  of  tlii  sif/kJk 
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Roman  Catholic  aristocracy^  and  he 
has  recorded  his  impressions  of  them 
in  a  very  interesting  and  able  paper. 
We  can  find  room  but  for  one  6Ketch« 
that  of  Brougham  :— . 

**  Nature  has  not,  perhaps,  been  very  fa* 
vourabh  to  this  very  eminent  man  in  his 
merely  physical  conflguration.  His  person  is 
tall,  but  not  compact  or  well  put  together. 
Tliere  is  a  looseness  of  limb  about  him,  which 
takes  away  from  that  stability  of  attitude 
which  indicates  the  fixedness  of  the  mind. 
His  chest  is  narrow — he  wants  that  bulk 
wliich  ^ives  Pluukct  an  Atlantean  massive* 
ness  of  foim,  mentioned  by  Milton  as  the 
prope^y  of  a  great  statesman.  The  coun- 
t«nance  of  Mr.  Brougham  wants  symmetry 
and  refinemenL  His  features  arc  strong, 
but  rather  wide.  He  has  a  Caledonian  pro- 
mineoce  of  bone.  His  complexion  indicates 
hb  intellectual  habits — and  is  *  sicklied  o*er 
^y  the  pale  cast  of  thought*  It  seems 
smoked  by  the  midnight  lamp.  His  eyes 
are  deeply  sunk,  but  fiill  at  once  of  inten- 
sity and  meditation.  His  voice  is  good— 
it  is  clear,  articulate,  'and  has  sufficient  me- 
lody and  deptli.  Ho  has  the  power  of  raising 
it  to  a  very  high  key,  without  harshness  or 
discord,  and  when  he  becomes  impassioned, 
^f  is  neither  hoarse  nor  shrill.  Such  is  the 
outward  man }  and  if  he  has  defects,  they 
are  not  su  numerous  or  so  glaring  as  those 
over  which  the  greatest  orator  of  antiquity 
obtained  a  victon*. 

**  In  his  ideal  picture  of  a  public  speaker, 
Homer  represents  the  most  accomplished  ar- 
tificer of  words  as  a  person  with  few  if  any 
personal  attractions.  The  characteristics  of 
iirougham's  oratory  arc  vigour  and  passion. 
He  alteniates  witii  great  felicity.  He  pos- 
sesses in  a  high  degrpe  the  art  i|f  easy  tran- 
sition from  impetuosity  to  demonstration. 
His  blood  dues  nut  become  so  over-heated  as 
to  render  it  a  matter  of  difficulty  for  him  to 
return  to  the  tone  and  language  of  a  familiar 
discourse — the  prevalent  tone  and  language 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  man  who 
cannot  rise  beyond  it  will  never  make  a  great 
figure ;  but  whoever  cannot  habitually  em- 
ploy it,  will  be  accounted  a  deckimer,  and 
will  full  out  of  parliamentary  favour. 

"  Mr.  Brougham's  gesture  is  at  once  sena- 
torial and  furensic  He  uses  hb  arms  like 
an  orator,  and  his  hands  like  a  lawyer.  He 
employs  great  sweep  of  acti<m,  and  describes 
segments  of  circles  in  his  impassioned  move- 
ments ;  here  he  forgets  his  forensic  habi- 
tudes: but  when  he  is  either  sneering  or 
sophisticating,  he  closes  his  hands  together 
with  a  somewhat  pragmatical  air,  or  uniting 
the  points  of  his  forefingers,  and  lifting  them 
to  a  level  with  his  chair,  embo<lies  in  his 
attitude  the  minute  spirit  of  Niai  Prius.** 


that  they  should  have  an  opportanity 
of  expressing  their  sentiments  in  publ 
lie,  and  accordingly  the  British  Romaa 
Catholics  held  a  meeting  for  the  pur. 
pose  at  the  Freemasons'  Hall.  Both 
the  <leputies  spoke  on  the  occasion. 
Mr.  O'Connell's  speech  is  said  to  have 
been  an  effective  one.  Mr.  Shell  tells 
us»  with  great  candour,  that  his  effort 
was  a  failure  :» 

**  He  cast  that  sort  of  look  about  him, 
which  I  have  witnessed  in  an  actor  when  hS 
surveys  an  empty  house.  The  echo  produced 
hy  the  diminution  of  the  crowd  drowned  his 
voice,  which  being  naturally  of  a  harsh  qua- 
lity, requires  great  management,  and,  in 
order  to  produce  any  oratorical  impression, 
must  be  kept  under  the  control  of  art.  Mr. 
Shell  became  dbhearteued,  and  lost  hb  com- 
mand over  hb  throat.  He  grew  loud  and 
indistinct.  He  also  fell  into  the  mbtake  of 
laying  aside  his  habitual  cast  of  expressioia 
and  of  thought,  and  in  place  of  endeavour- 
ing to  excite  the  feelings  of  his  auditory, 
wearie<l  them  with  a  laborious  detail  of  un- 
interesting facts.  He  failed  to  produce  any 
considerable  impression  excepting  at  the 
close  of  hb  speech,  in  which,  after  dwelling 
upon  the  great  actions  which  were  achieved 
by  the  Catholic  ancestors  of  some  of  the 
eminent  men  around  him,  be  introduced  Jean 
of  Arc  prophesying  to  Talbot  the  obscuration 
of  his  Ulustrious  name,  and  the  exclusion  of 
his  posterity  from  the  councib  of  hb  conn- 
try.»' 

We  have  space  to  refer  but  to  on« 
other  of  these  papers  —  that  which 
describes  the  great  Protestant  meeting 
at  Penenden  Heath,  in  the  year  1828. 
The  Kadiuals  of  England  mustered 
there  in  strong  force,  and  Mr.  Shell 
was  present,  we  presunie,  to  represent 
the  Irish  party.  The  Duke  of  York 
was  then  recently  dead,  and  Mr.  Shell 
had  spoken  of  him  while  lying  on  his 
death-bed  in  language  whose  malig- 
nity  and  violence  it  is  impossible  to 
justify,  and  difficult  in  any  degree  to 
extenuate.  The  memory  of  this  8i>eech 
was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  men  of 
Kent,  and  was  not  likely  to  make  the 
speaker  of  it  an  object  of  much  favour. 
Kvery  one  knows  the  fate  of  Mr. 
Shell's  effort  on  the  occasion,  and  the 
merriment  and  derision  which  followed 
the  publication  in  a  London  journal  of 
the  speech  which  he  did  not  speak  in 
Kent.  We  have  several  portraits  in 
this  paper,  and  amongst  them  one  of 
Shell  himself : — 


The  deputies  having  failed  to  obtain  **  That  gentleman  sat  in  one  of  the  wag- 

a  hearing  in  the  House,  it  was  arranged      gons,  apparently  careless  of  the  impressk>n 
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which  he  should  produce ;  but  hu  pale  and 
bilious  face,  in  which  discontent  and  solici- 
tude, mingled  with  a  spirit  of  Sardonic  viru- 
lence, are  expressed,  and  his  restless  and 
unquiet  eye,  gave  indications  that  he  waa 
annoyed  at  the  opprobrious  epithets  which 
were  showered  upon  him,  and  that  he  was 
anxious  about  the  event,  as  it  should  per- 
sonally affect  himself.  There  is  certainly  in 
Mr.  Sheira  face  and  person  little  to  bespeak 
the  favour  of  a  public  assembly  ;  and  if  he 
produces  oratorical  effects,  be  must  be  in- 
debted to  a  power  of  phrase,  and  an  art  in 
delivery,  of  which,  in  the  uproar  in  which  he 
spoke,  it  was  impossible  in  that  meeting  to 
form  any  estimate.** 

This,  though  onl^  an  outline,  is 
nevertheless  not  devoid  of  resemblance, 
and  has  the  merit  of  a  candid  self- 
appreciation.  We  perceive  that  his 
portrait  is  likely  ere  long  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  public  by  a  gentleman 
whose  ability  is  sufficient  for  the  task, 
and  whose  political  sympathies  will 
insure  his  subject  the  fullest  justice.  In 
this  the  fate  of  Shell  is  happier  than 
that  of  some  who  have  been  the  subject 
of  his  pencil.  For  ourselves  we  rejoice 
at  it,  and  shall  be  better  pleased  to 
see  the  hand  of  a  friend  disclosins 
his  merits,  than  the  implacable  and 
bitter  fingers  of  a  political  foe  re- 
lentlesslv  tearing  on  the  veil  that 
covers  nis  infirmities,  and  dragging 
''  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode." 
Ere  we  close  our  notice  of  these  vo- 
lumes let  us  express  our  deep  regret— 
we  are  disposed  to  substitute  a  stronger 
sentiment — at  the  re-appearance  of  the 
paper  entitled,  *'  llio  Exorcism  of  a 
bivine."  It  is  a  scurrilous,  heartless, 
truculent,  and  cowardly  assault  on  a 
prelate  eminent  for  his  great  learning 
and  high  mental  powers  ;  one,  too, 
whom  riunket  honoured  with  his 
friendship  and  respect.  We  are  not 
of  those  who  can  recognise  no  piety  in 
the  professors  or  the  pastors  of  an. 
other  religion^no  honesty  in  a  poll- 
ticid  opponent.  Whatever  prejudice 
Mr.  Shell  cherished  against  those 
who  presumed  to  differ  with  him  in 
politics,  his  religious  dislikes  appear 


to  be  intensified  to  hatred.  The 
thought  of  a  Protestant  prelate  caused 
him  to  swell  and  strut  with  as  much 
fury  as  the  sicht  of  a  red  rag  does  a 
turkeycock.  lie  defiles  the  memorj 
of  Archbishop  King  with  a  concatena- 
tion  of  vituperative  epithets  that  has 
drawn  down  the  reproof  even  of  Us 
editor.  He  assails  the  character  of 
Archbishop  Magee  in  his  lifethne 
with  ribald  and  irreverent  bittemesi 
that  docs  more  to  show  the  malignant 
heart  of  the  petty-minded  writer  than 
the  failings  of  the  lofly- spirited  man 
whom  he  assails.  To  "  speak  evil  of 
dignities*'  is  not  the  characteristio  of  m 
noble  nature.  The  Archangel  brouchfe 
no  **  railing  accusation  "  aj^ainstliii 
great  spiritual  foe,  but  committed  lun 
to  the  Lord  for  judgment.  Had  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Shell's  invective  ap- 
proximated as  nearly  to  the  diaboKcm 
nature  as  Mr.  Shell  was  removed  from 
the  angelical,  it  would  not  have  made 
Jiis  vitupenition  either  decent  or  ex- 
cusable ;  and  we  venture  to 
that  no  right  minded  person,  be 
religious  profession  what  it  may, 
approve  of  the  spiteful  and  unmanl/ 
attack.  It  would  indeed  have  been 
well  if  the  editor  had  allowed  Uiit 
scandalous  satire  to  be  forgotten.  Ha 
has  done  otherwise  ;   and   deaenrei 

Cve  reprehension  for  so  doing.  Ha 
thereby  given  occasion  to  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Sheil  to  Uosh  lor  hk 
memory,  and  to  his  enemies  to  de» 
spisc  it. 

Let  us,  however,  not  lay  down  thew 
volumes  with  a  feeling  of  displeaiave. 
A  sense  of  dutpr  has  forced  vm  to 
censure  some  thmgs  in  them,  but  iva 
are  happy  to  give  our  cordial  commen- 
dation to  the  rest.  In  the  Britifth 
Senate,  as  well  as  in  his  own  natitn 
land,  the  name  of  Richard  Lalor  Sheil 
will  be  long  remembered  in  connex- 
ion with  clo<juence,  wilh  learnings 
and  with  genius.  In  these  Tolumea 
too  he  has  left  us  a  memorial  of  all 
the  gems  of  his  rich  and  varied  inteU 
lect — every  phase  and  hoe  of  hii 
satilo  and  prolific  mind. 
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506  To  the  Loire.  [Mij. 

Far  on  the  dim  horixon's  line 
Thj  golden  spires,  fair  Orleansy  shine ; 
With  glories  laden,  as  with  years. 
Thy  giant  minster's  form  appears ; 
While  still  by  Loiret's  filial  stream 
St.  Mesmin's  humbler  lilies  gleam. 
And  pions  Ciovis  smiles  above 
O'er  broad  lands  ffiven  for  charches'  loTa. 

Yersez  moi  vite,  &c 

VI. 

Pass  onwards,  towards  still  distant  Blois ; 
Dream  of  Beaugency  and  Dunois ; 
Breathe  not  too  long  St.  Glory's  air. 
Nor  seek  the  grave  of  *'  Maitre  Pierre.** 
Let  Menars,  with  its  bowers,  beguile ; 
Let  Pompadour's  ambitious  smile. 
Which  royal  love  paid  dear  to  buy. 
Dwell  on  the  pilmm's  memorpr. 

Yersez  moi  vite»  &c. 

vn. 

Pause  not  where  frowns  yon  darkling  pile* 
As  thoueh  it  /ihunned  the  sunbeam's  smile. 
Deserted  Blois  1  thy  vanes  of  yore 
Aloft  the  royal  lilies  bore ; 
Yet  lurked  thy  gloomy  towers  beneath 
Treason  and  murder,  blood  and  death, 
When  Henr^  steeped  his  soul  in  crime. 
And  Gathanne  sought  to  master  Time. 

Yersez,  moi  vite,  &c 

vm. 

The  bright  stars  shine  upon  thy  shore. 
River,  as  they  were  wont  before ; 
Still  fiow  thy  waves  in  eddies  deep. 
Where  noble  Guise  was  doomed  to  sleep. 
The  dark  astrologer,  unshriven. 
With  Gatharine,  waits  the  doom  of  heaven ; 
Victims  and  kings  alike  are  past 
To  their  dread  trial  at  the  last. 

Yersez  moi  vite,  Ac 

IX. 

Gome,  let  ns  wander  far  away. 
While  shadows  robe  declining  day ; 
O'er  wooded  plains  and  forests  deep. 
Where  royal  Ghambonl's  turrets  sleep ; 
The  sculptured  lily,  fresh  and  fair,* 
Svmbol  of  sovereign  power,  is  there— 
]ko  longer  prostrate  on  the  earth. 
But  blooming  in  a  second  birth. 

Yersez  moi  vite,  &c 


Torn  down  In  the  Bevolntioo;  sbiot  replaeed. 
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Say,  migbtv  river,  is  the  sword 
For  ever  sheathed  for  Ghambord's  lord  ? 
France's  pure  lily  seems  a  sham. 
Unsheltered  by  the  oriflambe. 
Silence  and  solitude  reign  there> 
And  point  to  Henri's  vacant  chair ; 
Sad  is  the  lot,  and  deep  the  trance^ 
Of  those  who  love  the  son  of  France. 

Yersez  moi  vite^  &c. 


XI. 

Through  tufted  heights  and  woodlands  green. 
Fair  Chaumont's  donjon  lowers  between. 
Time  was  when  warriors  kept  this  prize-— 
Time  was  'twas  given  for  woman's  eyes ; 
Time  is,  and  those  embattled  towers 
By  woman's  hand  are  crowned  with  flowers ; 
Through  moss-grown  walls  the  woodbines  creep. 
And  roses  kiss  the  hoary  keep. 

Yersez  moi  vite,  &c 


xn. 

Now  fteek  we  good  St.  Hubert's  cell. 
Where  Amboise  boasts  her  citadel ; 
Fortress  and  prison,  pride  and  shame» 
That  makes,  yet  mars,  a  nation's  fame ; 
Of  old,  dark  records  tell  of  cost 
Of  life,  and  lands  and  freedom  lost ; 
And  now,  the  Arab  chieftain's  fate. 
And  France's  honour,  saved  too  bte  I 

Yersez  moi  vite,  &c. 

xin. 

Joy  to  thee,  noble  river,  joy  I 
No  slothful  brooks  thy  course  alloy ; 
Swifliy  by  curtained  Azy's  keep,* 
Indre  pours  for  thee  her  currents  deep. 
Sweeps  on  her  course  the  winding  Yienne» 
Where  Domremy  sought  regal  ken. 
And  Chinon's  leafy  honours  wave 
O'er  brave  de  Molay's  knightly  grave. 

Yersez  moi  vite,  &c 

XIV. 

Sweet  are  thy  amorous  precincts,  Cher  I 
Spangled  with  flowers  thy  meadows  are  ; 
Fair  as  of  old  thy  tangled  woods. 
And  clear  and  deep  thy  gushing  floods. 
Yon  stately  pile  is  frcsn  and  gay. 
As  Time  had  cast  his  scythe  away ; 
Since  unchaste  Dian  drew  her  bow. 
With  hound  and  horn  at  Chenonceaux. 

Yersez  moi  vite,  &c. 


Azy  le  Rideao. 
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XV. 

AX^en  from  the  sonth  the  morning  gaUt 
Blow  freshly  on  the  swelling  sails, 
A  thousand  vessels  stem  thy  tide, 
Or  'mid  thy  willowed  islets  glide. 
AVhile  plodding  still  with  ceaseless  tramp. 
The  boatman  plies  his  heavy  cramp ; 
In  vain  the  shoals  arrest  his  toil — 
In  vain  the  surging  eddies  boiL 

Versez  moi  vite,  &c 

XVI. 

Close  fettered  now,  in  caverns  deep. 
Thy  evil  spirit  lurks  asleep : 
So  ebbs  the  wave  ia  manhood's  breast. 
And  burning  passion  sinks  to  rest. 
When  day's  fair  breece  and  light  are  gone. 
And  the  moon  rises  still  and  lone, 
Down  drops  the  sail  by  sheltered  strand. 
And  the  tir'd  helmsman  leaps  to  land. 

Verses  moi  vite,  &c. 

XVII. 

Farewell,  thou  loved  and  loving  stream  I ' 
The  mist  o'ercasts  the  pilgrim's  dream ; 
Strange  portents  gleam  upon  the  sky. 
Thunders  a  nation's  gathering  cry. 
The  sound  of  many  waters  pours 
Wild  echoes  on  thy  startled  shorsi ; 
Say,  who  shall  bid  the  tempest  ceaae. 
And  give  to  France  an  empire's  peace  ? 

Verses  moi  vite,  &c 
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LIFE   OF  WILLIAM  BTTT»   B.A.f 


Our  two  latest  artist-biographies  have 
been  written  by  lawyers,  or,  at  least, 
barristers.  Hay  don's  journals  were 
very  judiciously  edited  some  time 
ago  by  Mr.  Tom — the  familiar  abbre« 
viation  is  sanctioned  by  himself -« 
Taylor  ;  and  now  Mr.  Gilchrist  haa 
done  his  best  to  make  known  to  us 
the  quiet  and  uneventful  life  of  Etty. 
We  would  rather  have  had  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's brief.  Haydon  may  have  been 
an  indifferent  artist,  but  he  was  cer. 
tainly  a  clever  man.  His  journal,  at 
all  events,  abounded  in  graphic  power. 
Even  those  who  cared  little  for  art 
found  a  dramatic  interest  in  the  poor 
artist's  strug(;le  with  fate,  and  an 
emotion  as  the  curtain  fell.  Since 
Rousseau,  people  said,  we  have  had  no 
such  confessions. 

Etty  also  painted  his  own  portrait 
in  pen  and  ink,  and  we  cannot  help 
regretting  that  Mr.  Gilchrist,  instead 
of  only  quoting  this  autobiography, 
did  not  print  it  entire.  He  tells  us, 
it  was  exceedingly  characteristic  of  the 
man  ;  it  would  have  been  a  favourable 
specimen  of  his  style  of  writing,  and 
would  have  spared  us  a  good  deal  of 
tedious  narrative,  and  many  prosy 
letters.  In  fact,  all  that  need  have 
been  said  might  have  been  put  into 
one  volume,  instead  of  two.  Mr.  Gil- 
christ, in  the  character  of  impartial 
biographer,  assumes  rather  a  patron, 
ising  air  towards  his  hero ;  he  writes 
as  Mr.  Pendennis  writes  of  some  oi 
his  acquaintances.  A  similar  tone 
was  observable  also  in  Mr.  Taylor's 
book.  We  think  this  is  a  misUike  in 
every  way.  Is  it  good  taste  to  imply 
slight  esteem  or  respect  for  one  whom 
you  introduce  to  others? — is  it  good 
policy,  if  you  wish  them  to  take  an 
interest  in  him?  In  Mr.  Gilchrist's 
case,  this  manner  perhaps  is  partly 
unintentional,  and  may  arise  in  some 
degree  from  the  numberless  quota- 
tions, consisting  of  two  or  three  words, 
over  which  he  jolts  one.  As  he  ad- 
vances, however,  he  improves  in  style, 
80  that  the  latter  part  of  his  work 
is  much  the  most  readable. 

William  Etty  was  born  at  York,  on 


the  10th  of  March,  1787.  His  father 
was  a  miller  —  his  mother,  a  distin* 
guished  looking  woman,  and  "  with 
quite  an  Italian  character  of  face."  Qf 
his  mother's  phinique  our  artist  inherit- 
ed nothing ;  but  was,  like  his  father^ 
short,  with  large  hands  and  feet,  an4 
small  legs  in  proportion  to  his  body. 
To  the  end  of  nis  life  he  retained  th^ 
air  of  a  mechanic ;  but  his  head  was  sq 
massive,  and  his  face  had  so  elevated 
and  calm  an  expression,  one  felt  the 
moment  one  saw  it,  he  must  be  a  dig- 
nified and  worthy  man.  At  about 
eleven  years  old  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  printer  at  'Hull,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained till  he  was  eighteen.  Long 
before  the  expiration  of  this  seven 
years,  however,  the  boy  was  disgusted 
with  his  business,  and  eagerly  counted 
the  days  and  hours  that  must  elapse 
before  he  could  devote  himself  altoge- 
ther to  the  pursuit  he  had  alre^y 
chosen.  In  the  meantime  he  worked 
steadily  and  industriously  in  the  print- 
ing office,  and  gained,  as  he  was  p^oud 
to  show  in  after  years,  a  certificate 
from  his  master  to  that  effect.  He 
now  comes  to  London,  for  he  had  an 
uncle  and  a  brother,  ^old-lace  mer- 
chants,  there,  who  received  him  very 
kindly,  encouraged  and  supporter 
him  ;  and  did  so  for  years  to  come. 

His  first  step,  of  course,  was  to  qua? 
lify  himself  for  admission  to  the  Aca- 
demy. He  worked  away  with  great 
zeal  for  about  a  year,  till  on  the  15ti^ 
of  January,  1807,  when  nearly  twen- 
ty, he  attained  that  long  looked  for 
pinnacle  of  greatness.  One  would 
have  supposed  from  his  subsequent 
career,  that  he  would  have  distin- 
guished himself  very  soon  among  hit 
new  comrades.  But  this  was  not  the 
case.  He  was  regarded,  Mr.  Leslie 
says,  as  a  worthy  plodding  person, 
but  with   no   chance  of  becoming  a 

Eainter.  No  prizes  or  medals  fell  to 
is  lot,  though  he  was  constantly  com- 
peting for  them.  But  he  was  not  too 
much  discouraged.  He  laboured  assi- 
duously, and  at  last,  when  a  student 
of  nearly  twelve  years'  standing,  would 
have  received  a   medal   for  tne  bes| 
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copy  of  a  Titian»  but  that  it  was 
found  that  the  rules  of  the  academy 
limited  to  ten  years  from  their  en- 
trance the  period  in  which  a  student 
might  compete  for  a  mc<lal.  So  poor 
£tty  had  to  content  himself  with  a 
compliment  from  the  President  and 
the  knowledge  that  his  copy  was  a 
very  good  one.  The  usual  series  of 
disappointments  as  to  the  admission  of 
his  pictures  to  the  exliibition,  which 
every  student  must  undergo,  has  been 
taking  place  all  this  while ;  pictures 
rejected — pictures  badly  hung  ;  and  he 
has  now  reached  his  thirty- fourth  year. 
On  the  Oldening  of  the  Exhibition  of 
that  year,  however,  he  awoke  and  found 
himself  famous.  His  '*  Cleopatra*' 
attracted  crowds  to  the  place  where  it 
was  hung.  There  is  no  use  in  trying 
to  describe  a  picture,  so  we  will  only 
say,  that  the  pretty  women,  the  gor- 
geous draperies,  the  golden  boats,  and 
the  blue  sky,  charmed  Sir  Francis 
Frceling,  who,  obtaining  Etty's  pro- 
mise to  put  some  more  cTothini^  on  hb 
nymphs  and  tritons,  gave  him  two 
hundred  guineas  for  his  picture.  This 
very  picture  some  years  ago  was  bought 
by  Mr.  Labouchere  for  a  thousand — a 
not  solitary  instance  of  the  progress  in 
the  money  value  of  Etty's  works. 

Etty  was  now  fully  in  a  position  to 
proQt  by  the  wonders  of  Italian  art, 
and  to  Italy  he  accordingly  went,  lie 
was  a  bad  traveller,  however ;  feeling 
acutely  every  little  derangement  of  his 
personal  habits,  and  of  course  speak- 
ing no  language  but  his  own.  His 
enjoyment  consequently  was  not  very 
great.  The  diary  and  letters  are  full 
of  grumbling.  Roman  and  Floreiu 
tine  art  have  evidently  no  real  charm 
for  him  —  he  can  get  no  tea,  and  he 
falls  in  love. 

**  The  world,  I  begin  to  see,**  he  says,  **  is 
not  what  a  young  imagination,  tinged  with 
the  romantic,  pictures  it  The  dull  reality, 
its  duller  disappointments,  as  he  advance*, 
stare  him  in  the  face.  .  .  .  My  pride 
is  hurt  to  think  I  am  thought  so  worthless, 
Well,  no  matter.  Tlioiigh  brui-ied,  I  trust 
I  am  nut  yet  broken.  I  bear  a  conscious- 
ness of  something  yet,  bidding  me  not  de- 
spair of  doing  that  which  aHer-agcs  riiall 
not  K't  die.  To  calm  me,  It^t  me  quote  a 
beautiful  thing  I  met  with  the  other  day, 
translatctl  from  the  Persian,  bv  Sir  W. 
Jones  :— 

**  *  On  parvnt  knMi»  a  uked  new  born  ihiU, 
Weeping,  tliuu  »nl*»t.  whIUt  all  around  thc«  nnilcd  i 
Do  live,  that,  ilnkliir  In  thy  last  long  ilcip. 
Calm  tiiuu  m  A}  *■{  ■all*,  n  hik  all  aronnd  thts  wwp.* 


These  natsagea  were  penned  in  Oc- 
tober, lie  quitted  Rome,  still  fereriih 
at  heart  and  restless.  By  Deoeinber« 
his  art  and  Venice  had  wrought  a 
cure. 

**  No  longer  in  a  haze  as  to  the  true  pos- 
ture of  his  affairs,  or  the  indiDatieo  of  Ut 
mistress,  his  heart  is  no  longer  son;  hat 
gradually  resumed  his  gaiety.  His  fall 
once  known,  he  could  make  up  his  mind  Id 
it  In  high  spirits,  be,  six  months  after 
leaving  England,  apprises  his  brother  fl 
will  here  anticipate)  that  he  has  *  bunt  Ut 
fetters,'  and,  *  Richard  is  himself  again.* 
He  has  *  determined  to  postpone  tariilqg 
Capuchiu  friar,  however  seducing  thilr 
quiet  life,  and  notwithstanding  the  esdn- 
sion  of  that  prime  promoter  and  disturtier 
of  our  happiness,  woman.  I  havo  not 
quite  done  with  the  world,  though  I  tho- 
roughly bate  what  is  generally  undentood 
by  the  term.  Whila  you  are  in  it;  white 
IMiintiug,  poetry,  music,  sculptnre  remain; 
while  I  can  gaze  on  the  fair  laoe  of  naton^ 
and  perhaps  nature*s  daughters; — there  la 
yet  enough  to  interest  and  charm,  and  to 
raise  our  gratitude  to  Uim  who  has  opened 
to  us  so  many  sources  of  innocent  d^gfat  1 

"  Iiie\'iubly,**  continues  Mr.  GOchrlalv 
**the  school  of  Venice  has  'charms*  ason 
potent  than  any  other ;  the  CapeUa  Siltinn, 
perhaps,  excepted,  it  is  the  most  germane  to 
him.  lu  tendencies  are  his.  Its  maaten^^ 
the  masters  of  all  that  is  glowiog,  vivid,  and 
picturesque  in  art  —  exert  a  more  direct  and 
lasting  influence  on  the  vi^id  ookmrist,  on 
mind  and  hand,  theory  and  practice.  It  b 
from  them  bo  can  learn  most ;  can  acquira 
and  apply.  His  spirit  is  fed  by  the  inftweoeM 
of  kindred  genius ;  and  he  assimilatos  Ilia 
food — whatever  he  sees  and  copies.  It  was 
here,  in  short,  he  effectually  studied  and  ad- 
vanced his  professional  education — his  grow* 
ing  powers  were  stimulated,  his  aspinitkNM 
continued.  This  lengthened  stay — an  epoch 
in  his  career — proved  one  of  devdopinanti 
and  of  reassurance  in  the  course  natural  In 
his  genius.** 

In  Venice,  ho  made  numbers  of  moifc 
intelli^nt  and  bcaatiful  atudiea  irott 
the  pictures  of  Paul  Veronese*  Titian^ 
Tintoretto,  and  fionifaaio;  and  also 
painted  i'rom  nature  every  evening, 
ile  returns  home  after  an  absence  alto* 
gether  of  two  years,  in  the  Jannaxy  of 
'24,  and  finds  himself  with  not  muob 
more  than  a  couple  of  months  befora 
him,  in  which  to  do  something  for  tha 
next  Exhibition :  to  prove  to  friends 
and  rivals  the  progress  ho  lias  mada. 
lie  had  long  brooded  over  a  eompoiu 
tion  of  <'  Pandora  crowned  by  the  8mu 
sons ;"  the  arrangement  of  every  part  wai 
completely  settled,  so  the  execation. 
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in  six  weeks,  of  a  picture  of  eight  or 
nine  figures,  was  to  him  no  great  tour 
deforce  ;— 

**  The  picture  was,  in  fact,  characterised 
by  enough  of  academic  method  to  recommend 
it  in  official  quarters.  The  band  so  long 
broken  to  copying  could  not,  at  once,  recover 
its  freedom.  The  *  Pandora'  is,  in  spirit,  a 
reminiscence  of  the  antique,  and  of  the  great 
Italians  ;  a  masterly  scholastic  exercise, 
rather  than  an  original  poem.  In  the  article 
of  imagination  there  is  nothing  to  remind  one 
of  the  richly-freighted  *  Cleopatra.'  If,  how- 
ever, in  some  respects,  a  step  backward,  the 
pictures  which  followed  proved  that  to  be  the 
preliminary  to  one  proportionably  in  advance. 
The  mere  painting  of  the  *  Pandora*  is  power- 
ful, though  careful ;  the  drawing  bolder  than 
before,  the  colour  at  once  deeper  in  tone  and 
more  resplendent,  the  handling  firmer.  His 
year  and  a- half 's  incessant  study  in  Italy  had 
completed  his  education  as  a  painter.  It  is 
an  instance  of  the  signal  energy  and  patience 
of  the  man,  that  when,  after  long  delays,  he 
had  achieved  excellence,  and  received  an 
earnest  of  fame,  he  should  have  suspended 
his  creative  course  to  perfect  himself  techni- 
cally. Few,  after  having  learned  to  paint  a 
*  Cleopatra,'  would  have  had  the  courage  and 
self-denial  to  continue  scholars.  But  it  was 
the  turning-point  which  decided  his  life-long 
mastery  of  his  art  The  execution  of  the 
large  works  which  soon  followed — the  *  Com- 
bat,' the  *  Judiths'— while  it  tested  the  sound- 
ness of  that  education,  developed  his  powers 
of  hand  still  further ;  enabling  him,  thence- 
forth, to  execute  in  a  similar  large  manner, 
and  with  decisive  swiftness,  works  of  any 
size." 

"Who  goes  slowly,  goes  safely  ;  who 
goesjsafely,  goes  far,*'  says  Dr.  Ricca- 
bocca.  It  appears  to  us,  from  what 
we  have  seen  of  Etty's  pictures  of  this 
time,  that  it  was  not  wonderful  the 
public  took  little  interest  in  them,  as 
Mr.  Gilchrist  mentions  was  the  fact. 
They  were  devoid  of  story  and  expres- 
sion, and  had  not  even  sood  imitation. 
He  consequently  got  omy  small  prices 
for  them.  The  artists,  however,  as  we 
have  seen,  appreciated  the  academical 
and  technical  excellencies  they  con. 
tained,  and  he  was  made,  after  the  ex- 
hibition of  his  ''Pandora,"  Associate  of 
the  Academy.  He  was  now  thirty, 
seven  years  old.  During  the  next  year 
he  painted  one  of  his  best  pictures,  the 
"  Combat,"  with  figures  the  size  of  life  ; 
this  was  followed  by  his  *'  Judith,"  and 
other  fine  works ;  and  in  the  year  '28, 
when  he  was  forty-one,  he  reached  the 
''  long  desired,  long  denied  dignity"  of 
R.  A.  After  having  attained  this  honour. 
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painters  are  said  sometimes  to  retro- 
grade in  merit ;  but  the  prices  of  their 
pictures  always  advance.  Etty  now 
be^an  to  be  able  to  live  without  the 
assistance  of  his  brother,  the  gold- 
lace  merchant,  and  even,  by  instal- 
ments, to  repay  the  large  sum  he 
had  received  in  all  these  years  from 
him.  When,  after  his  death,  it  was 
found  that  Etty  had  left  the  greater  part 
of  his  savings  to  this  brother,  without 
whose  help  he  never  could  have  lived, 
instead  of  to  a  niece,  who  had,  for  many 
years,  resided  with  him,  it  created  a 
great  scandal  in  the  little  world  of 
xork.  But  we  certainly  agree  with 
Mr.  Gilchrist,  in  thinking  that  nothing 
could  be  more  just. 

Etty,  then,  had  become  an  academi- 
cian,  and  from  this  moment  his  life  was, 
as  he  himself  says,  **  a  long  summer's 
day."  A  cloud  or  two  showed  itself  in 
the  horizon  now  and  then ;  sometimes 
a  model  that  he  had  ordered  would  not 
come ;  a  friend  or  two  died,  and  im- 
provements and  restorations  were,  from 
time  to  time,  threatened  in  the  great 
object  of  his  affections,  York  Minster. 
At  this  time  he  was  living  in  what  to 
him  were  very  pleasant  and  convenient 
quarters  in  Buckinkham-street,  just 
behind  Northumberland  House.     The 
street  slants  down  from  the  Strand  to 
the  river  side,  and,  as  he  occupied  the 
top /lot  of  the  last  house  in  the  street, 
he  had,  from  his  window,  an  extensive 
view.     There  was  the  river,  with  its 
steam.boats  and  busy  wharfs,  West- 
minster Abbey,  the  Park,  and  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament.     On  the  leads, 
he  kept  quite  a  little  zoological  garden 
of  cats,  rabbits,  and  birds ;  and  might, 
if  he  had  chosen,  have  there  smoked 
man^f  a  pleasant  pipe,  of  a  summer's 
evening.     But  the  grand  convenience 
of  the  house  was  its  neighbourhood  to 
Trafalgar-square.     The  life  school  of 
the  Academy  is  held  in  the  room  formed 
by  the  dome  of  the  National  GaUery. 
There,  night  after  night,  was  Etty  to 
be  found.    It  was  the  arena  of  his  tri- 
umphs, as  well  as  the  scene  of  the  only 
relaxation  and  pleasure  that  he  cared 
for.     When  Mr.  Gilchrist  applied  to 
Maclise  for  information  about  his  friend, 
'*  I  can  tell  you  nothing,"  says  the  spu 
rituel  artist,  "  but  what  I  observed  of 
him  in  the  life  school."    And  then  he 
describes  him,  toiling  up  the  hundred 
steps  which  led  to  the  sanctum,  breath- 
less with  asthma,  and  resting  at  every 
landing-place :— 
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"He  would  arrive  punctually  at  dz 
oVIock,  with  his  mill-board  under  hia  ami, 
and  a  little  flat  wooden  case,  of  about  a  foot 
long,  six  inches  wide,  and  two  in  depth,  con- 
taining his  palette,  already  ««^,  a  few  brushes, 
a  hit  or  two  of  chalk,  white  nnd  black,  and  a 
little  brass  receptacle  for  his  vehicle,  some- 
thing like  an  ink-bottle,  with  a  sitcw  lid. 
He  would  wait  till  all  the  students  took  their 
choice  of  a  view  of  the  figures ;  and  then, 
would  take  the  best  vacant  seat,  generally 
on  the  extreme  right  or  left  of  the  lower 
circle  of  seats  that  surround  the  model :  all 
the  others  being  generally  occupied.  In  a 
calm  way,  even  to  sloKners  compared  to 
the  eager  rush  to  work  of  the  students,  he 
would  place  his  brown  paper  mill-board  on  a 
drawing-board,  and  begin  slowly,  but  with 
great  power,  to  delineate  fn>m  the  model, 
in  charcoal.  He  would  spend,  generally, 
the  first  evening,  and  even  the  second,  in 
making  an  outline.  This,  I  always  8US|H!cte<i, 
was  an  example  to  the  students,  who  too 
often  commence  their  studies  in  colour  before 
they  have  made  a  good  outline.  Then,  per- 
haps, he  would,  with  the  common  pen  and  ink 
in  the  room  (for  the  students  to  sign  their 
names  in  the  book  of  attendance),  go  over 
the  charcoal  outline.  He  then  would  rub  over 
his  tablet  some  of  his  vehicle,  and  a  little  as- 
phaltum,  touch  in  the  uiasses  of  shadow  trans- 
parently, and  begin  to  paint  in  the  lights ; 
dnipgiiiff  the  edgts  of  the  lights  with  a  free 
hand  iuto  the  shadow.  Xext  night  he  M'ould 
repeat  the  pnx-ess  to  still  further  progieiiii,  and 
so  on,  to  completion.  It  was  always  curious  to 
see  that  whatever  view  of  the  figure  he  was 
compelled,  as  it  were,  to  take,  always  app(>an  d 
to  be  the  lK>st  view,  from  his  admirable  treat- 
ment. I  have  seen  him  }>aint,  a  year  or  two 
before  his  death,  op|iarcntly  inspired  by  the 
fine  form  ('  Mr.  Macll^e  himself  particularly 
admired  this  model')  of  a  female  figure,  a 
study,  the  size  of  life,  on  two  large  pieces, 
which,  when  united,  made  excellent  propor- 
tion. This  was  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
stricted space  of  the  seats. 

*'  It  was  delightful  to  see  how  beautifully 
he  generalised  and  idealised  the  forms  uf 
his  studies,  lliere  was  a  flavour  of  nature 
in  them.  But  the  contours  were  for  cvir 
varied  by  his  own  admirable  perceptions  of 
the  beautiful.  If  there  was  |K>vorty  in  the 
liue,  or  flaccidity  in  the  form,  his  {lencil 
seemed  to  refuse  to  portray  it.  AmC  tak- 
ing into  consideration  that  both  were  study- 
ing from  the  same  original,  it  was  very  ca  • 
rious  to  see  his  glowing  study,  sometimet 
contrasted  with  the  wretcheii,  meagre  truth 
of  the  \ieiaun  who  hap|»ened  to  sit  next  him, 
and  who  drew  with  dull  liberaliiv.'* 

w 

After  study  at  the  academy,  con- 
cluding at  eight,  £tty  held  his  suciul 
meetings.  '*  We  had  tea/*  relates 
Ur.  Maclise,  one  of  those  whose  fre- 
quent   habit    it    was    to    go     home 


with  him  at  that  hour—  **  tMt  in  the 
making  of  which  he  prided  himaelfff 

tnl 


capitnf  muflSns,  and  buttered 

A  few  old  friends  were  generaHy  ea- 

semblcd.      We    closed    the   eveninff 

early,  with,  perhaps,  im  jBe/i<  ofrrt  M 

Maraschino." 

There  is  one  more  event  to  be  no* 
ticed  in  £tty'8  life  — .  the  colleciing 
together,  and  exhibiting,  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  of  some  of  his  fineift 
pictures.  Mr.  Gilchrist  thus  apeaka 
of  it : — 

"The  Exhibition  at  onee  Mtablislied 
Etty's  fame  on  a  footing  it  had  never  bcfoie 
attained ;  and  left  his  enduring  daims  BO 
longer  doubtful.  For  mere  fiimi^  h  dSd 
more  than  twenty  years  of  silent  laboor  bad 
eff««ted:  anticipating  the  slow  pffogrcnef 
further  years ;  raising  him  at  oacv  to  tb«  p»- 
sition  to  which  a  wider  knowledgs  of  hi« 
works,  in  their  scattered  cooditiai,  wduM 
gradually  have  preferred  him.  It  ozUBdiA 
a  knowledge  of  the  poetic  oolourist  to  tboaa 
who  had  known  little  or  nothing  bslfaft; 
improved  it  among  those  who  had  knows 
much.  Ko  man  can  carry  in  his  hood  a 
well  digested  resumS  of  a  painterls  w«rk% 
such  as  a  collected  edition  of  there  will  pn- 
sent.  All  were  seen  in  new  relatioas,  and 
hi  a  new  light  Host  were  now  acqjiiala* 
tances,  save  to  those  wboes  reoollccdaoi 
stretched  over  the  ephemeral  exhlUtioas  if 
thirty  years ;  and  who  had  moi^  amU  the 
miM*eIlaneouB  crowd,  overlooked  tlioso^ 
mistaken  the  counterfeit  token  for  tbo  foU 
den  coin.  .  .  .  The  last  year  of  Ui 
life  was  tlie  first  in  which  he  became  tndy 
known,  beyond  the  confines  of  iM*mWffg  o^ 
teries." 

It  is  with  creat  trouble  thel  % 
collection  of  this  kind  is  fonned. 
Owners  of  pictures  naturally  ditlika 
risking  their  property,  and  diamaat* 
ling  their  rooms.  But  on  the  whol^ 
in  Etty's  case,  there  were  fewer  diA. 
culties  than  ordinary  to  contend  with. 
11  is  most  important  works  belonnA 
to  the  Scotch  Academy,  who  were  uie« 
interestedly  anxious  to  gratify  tha 
painter ;  and  most  of  the  smaller  pior 
tures  belonged  to  dealers  who  wwe 
not  reluctant  to  avail  themselres  of  en 
good  an  opportunity  of  showing  iMi 
advertising  their  wares.  Still  thev* 
had  been  a  considerable  amonot  ef 
worry  and  anxiety  to  the  painter. 


*'  Anxiety  and  worry  bad  not  csassd  wick 
the  successful  opening  of  tlioEahibltioii.  2^|a| 
was  no  sooner  brought  to  pass  than  be  b^ 
came  as  anxious  to  see  the  ooUoctka  scat- 
tered agahi  as  he  bad  bcfors  beta  to  faei  Ik 
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He  burden  of  reepontibility,  as  towards  the 
leveral  owners,  weighed  heavily  on  his  mind  ; 
and  to  the  fever  and  fatigues  of  assembling 
his  works,  succeeded  the  fever  of  apprehen> 
sion  for  their  safety.  In  proportion  as  be 
prized  the«e  products  of  his  hand  —  the 
chief  evidences  of  his  genius  and  skill  — 
was  his  nervous  dread  of  their  utter  lo^s  by 
fire.  The  Society's  house  in  John-street, 
Adelphi,  which  had  never  before  held  so 
much  treasure,  was  no/  fire-proof — there- 
verse  of  fire-proof,  forming  part  of  an  ex- 
tensive block,  itself  situate  in  a  crowded 
neighbourhood;  one,  from  the  number  of 
shops  and  warehouses,  especially  exposed  to 
danger,  as  Etty  (a  neighbour)  had  cause  to 
know.  Much  was  at  stake ;  the  results  of  a 
laborious  life.  The  chance,  however  remote, 
was  not  one  to  be  calmly  contemplated — 
of  their  annihilation ;  a  few  scattered  rem- 
nants alone,  perhaps,  remaining  of  all  he 
had  painted  to  remind  the  world  that  such 
an  artist  had  once  existed.  That  chance 
haunted  Etty's  mind  from  the  first  day  of 
triumpli  to  the  last;  the  anxiety  pursmng 
him  wherever  he  went.  *  What  a  calamity 
it  would  be ! '  he  would  despondingly  ex- 
clalm :  *  my  fame  killed  !*  It  was  Da- 
modes's  word  at  his  festival.  It  was  small 
consolation  to  the  creator  of  so  many  radiant 
ifbrms,  risked  in  one  venture,  and  which  had 
but  one  life,  to  be  obligingly  told,  *  they 
were  fully  insured.' " 

The  last  of  Etty's  large  works  was 
his  **  Joan  of  Arc."  This  picture 
was  executed  with  great  '*  8wit'tness>" 
as  Mr.  Gilchrist  is  fond  of  calling  ra- 
pidity ;  but  had  been  under  conside- 
ration for  a  long  time.  The  painter 
was  nearly  sixty  years  of  age  wnen  he 
began'  it,  and  labouring  under  severe 
illness.  Yet  there  is  no  trace  of  what 
artists  call  feebleness  to  be  seen  in  it. 
Breadth,  brightness,  and  depth  —  the 
characteristics  of  the  painter's  manner 
—  could  not  be  carried  further.  It 
was  a  magnificent  example  of  what 
he  could  do  —  of  the  power  to  which 
he  had  arrived.  What  a  distance  se- 
parated it  from  the  "  black  and  co- 
lourless  attempts  at  the  ideal,"  with 
which  we  began.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  exposed  more  than  his  smaller 
pictures  did,  his  weak  points.  Etty 
could  see  and  feel,  but  his  observation 
had  confined  itself  almost  entirely  to 
the  life  school.  When  his  invention 
was  called  upon,  he  went  to  search 
those  fields  with  which  he  was  next 
most  familiar  —  those  of  previous  art. 
The  composition  of  the  centre  com- 
partment of  the  •*  Joan  of  Arc  "  is 
that  of  Rafikelle's  ««  Heliodorus." 
There  is  the  same  triangle  formed  by 


the  same  means  —  horse,  rider,  and 
overthrown  enemies.  The  action  of 
'<  Joan  in  the  Cathedral  "  is  exactly 
that  of  a  soldier  grasping  a  lance  in 
the  foreground  of  the  *'  Attilla  ;"  and, 
finally,  the  beautiful  head  of  '*  Joan 
at  the  Stake,"  is  copied  from  a  Mu- 
rillo  in  the  Louvre. 

Immediately  after  the  closing  of  his 
pictures  at  the  Adelphi,  Etty  retired 
to  a  house  he  had  bought  at  York. 
His  dream  for  years  had  been  to  end 
his  days  in  his  native  town,  and  to  be 
buried  in  the  Cathedral  he  loved  so 
well.  His  hope  was  destined  to  be 
only  partly  realised.  Rheumatism  and 
asthma  daily  increased ;  and  in  little 
more  than  six  weeks  aflter  his  return 
home  he  breathed  his  last.  York 
Minster  boasts  no  Poets'  Corner — lo- 
cal reasons  and  etiquette  necessitated 
his  burial  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Mary's  Abbey. 

As  a  painter — without  going  into 
the  question  of  his  rank  as  artist  or  as 
poet — none,  we  think,  qualified  to  give 
an  opinion,  will  deny  that  Etty  was 
one  of  the  greatest  that  ever  lived. 
To  be  a  great  artist,  a  man  must  be  a 
great  poet.  Michael  Angelo  had  a« 
fine  an  imagination  as  Dante;  and 
the  genius  of  Mozart,  and  RafiTaelle, 
and  Shakspeare,  equally  grand,  and 
equally  beautiful,  was  varied  in  its  ex- 
pression only  by  their  physical  organi- 
sation. 

Etty  came  to  the  conclusion  that  as 
the  harmonies  of  sound  are  the  domain 
of  the  musician,  and  those  of  lines, 
of  the  sculptor ;  so  that  view  of  pature 
which  especially  dwells  on  the  charmi 
of  colour  is  the  proper  province  of  th% 
painter :  and  the  character  of  his  art, 
and  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  was 
formed  accordingly.  Wanting  compa- 
ratively in  active  imaginative  power, 
but  intensely  feeUng  —  revelling  in  — 
the  beauty  of  natural  objects,  he  was 
satisfied  to  attempt  only  the  reproduc- 
tion of  his  impressions.  To  aid  him  la 
this  design,  he  was  gifted  with  a  pre- 
eminently painter's  power,  execution, 
or  the  faculty  of  so  seizing  the  genius 
of  his  materials  as  to  make  them  yield 
their  full  effect.  There  are  only  in 
the  history  of  art  two  or  three  names 
that  can  be  compared  with  his  in  this 
respect.  The  circumstances  of  aca- 
demic training  —  the  &ct  that,  to  a 
resident  in  a  great  city  it  is  the  only 
natural  object  obtainable  to  study 
from  ;   and  as  he  himself  says,   *'  the 
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infinitely  greater  delight  he  felt  in  the 
works  of  God,  than  in  draperies,  the 
works  of  man" — all  induced  Etty  to 
find  his  chief  pleasure  in  painting  — 
what  to  men  ot  less  or  different  power 
than  himself  is  the  greatest  difliculty 
and  stumbling-block  —  the  naked  hu- 
man figure. 

Here  we  have  seen  that  even  as  a 
student  ho  gained  a  reputation.  But, 
surprising  as  was  the  force  and  beauty 
of  his  earlier  studies,  it  is  curious  to 
notice  the  increase  of  power  given  to 
hb  hand  by  the  constant  practice  of 
twenty  years  —  a  power  so  great  that 
it  at  length  enabled  him  to  seize  and 
reproduce  on  his  panel  some  of  the 
most  subtle  and  even  evanescent  beau- 
ties of  colour  and  line  presented  to 
him  by  his  model  —  beauties  so  deli- 
cate that  they  were  not  even  perceived, 
much  less  rendered,  by  many  artists. 
His  eye  was  so  sensitive  to  grace,  that 
the  least  indication  of  it  was  never  lost 
to  him,  even  when  surrounded  by 
much  that  was  common ;  and  we  havo 
heard  that  some  of  his  most  beautiful 
figures  were  painted  from  models  by 
no  means  remarkably  fine.  We  re- 
peat then  —  and  the  fact  helps  to  ac- 
count for  the  vigour  and  variety  of 
his  productions  —  that,  as  he  always 

Eainted  with  a  model  before  him,  so 
e  would  invariably  get  whatever  of 
grace  and  beauty  that  model  possessed. 
Generalised  as  his  studies  were  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  life,  they  were, 
from  this  cause,  never  mannered  self- 
repetitions;  they  always  contained 
some  particular  truth ;  and  those  who 
looked  at  any  study,  and  were  in  the 
habit  of  painting  from  the  same  per- 
son, were  able  at  once  to  see  who  was 
its  original.  Wo  once  discovered  from 
the  noisy  chatter  of  a  group  of  rapins 
in  the  academy  exhibition  room,  that 
Chamberlain  and  Orpen,  Wharton  and 
Mendoo,  were  the  real  names  of  the 
nymphs,  virgins,  and  warriors  we  were 
that  moment  admirin;;  on  Ettv's  can- 
vas.  All  this,  then,  proves  that  it 
was  no  mere  daubing  with  pretty  co« 
lours  that  our  painter  was  about. 
Kesemblance  depends  on  form,  and  on 
form  alone ;  and  here  we  would  re- 
mark, that  it  is  the  greatest  i)ossible 
mistake  to  suppose  that  Etty  could 
not  draw.  The  iact  is,  it  is  to  be  very 
nmch  doubted  if  any  other  artist,  of 


the  British  school  could  draw  ai  welL 
From  carelessness,  or  ^  rather  from 
eager  desire  to  begin  his  beloved  co- 
louring, he  would  frequently  spend 
only  as  many  minutes  in  outlming  hit 
figure  as  other  men  would  take  hours; 
and  as  his  process  of  painting  pre- 
vented an  alteration,  the  proportion! 
would  remain  defective ;  but,  in  tlie 
drawing  of  "feeling,"  he  was  aewr  de- 
ficient. To  justify  these  assertions  wo 
would  point — as  they  are  important 
works,  and  belong  to  a  public  institutioii 
i— -to  his  pictures  at  Edinburgh:  bat 


might,  with  equal  propriety,  to  hun* 
dr^s  of  his  small  and  rapidly  painted 
pictures  ;  parts  of  which  are  designed 
with  the  nicest  taste,  and  by  a  hand 
perfectly  obedient  to  the  most  sensitive 
perceptions  of  form.  This  bein^  the 
case,  we  may  surely  set  down  to  inat- 
tention, and  not  to  inabiUty»  thoea 
defects  in  drawing  which  may  be  ap. 
parent  enough  on  other  portions  of  hit 
canvas.  It  was  an  inattention  ariwag 
from  his  whole  faculties  being  absorbed 
in  the  consideration  of  anotmnr  doss  of 
truth — a  class  to  which  the  mothm  of 
his  picture  belonged,  and  therefore  at 
the  moment  the  most  important. 

Whatever,  though,  might  be  hii 
haste  or  carelessness,  there  is  nothing 
that  he  ever  drew  that  is  not  distin* 
guished  by  a  quality  more  and  mora 
wanting  in  the  works  of  modem  ar- 
tists-->urgenes8  of  style.  It  was  tUa 
qualit]^'  that  saved  his  studies,  made  in 
the  Life  Academy,  from  being  what 
those  of  nearly  every  other  modem 

fainter  are,  indecent  and  repulsive. 
t  even  made  them,  with  the  back* 
grounds  that  he,  and  he  alone,  knew 
how  to  give  them,  in  ver}*  numy  cases^ 
]>oems  as  well  as  pictures.  Ettj  waa 
endowed  with  a  clear  judgment  and 
an  obdurate  will ;  he  appears  to  have 
seen  perfectly  the  nature  of  his  powers^ 
and  to  have  cultivated  them  with  tlia 
utmost  perseverance  through  years  of 
discouragement.  Ue  had  his  reward. 
He  must  have  been  conscious  that  as 
a  painter  of  the  naked  human  figure-* 
the  touchstone  of  a  painter's  skilU^or 
its  colour  and  its  form  defy  medi- 
ocrity— he  was  not  only  unsuraassed* 
but  unequalle<l.  //  u  $omeik\mg  fa 
excel  a*  a  Jiesh-painter,  Corregio,  TU 
tiuH,  Velasquez,  and  Rubens, 
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Most  of  our  readers  are  probably  fami- 
liar with  the  simple  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  felicitous  illustration  with  which 
Paley  commences  his  "  Natural  Theo- 
loey."  He  supposes  himself  in  crossing 
a  neath  to  stnke  his  foot  against  a 
stone,  and,  after  examin^  the  object 
which  had  thus  arrested  his  attention, 
to  conclude  that,  for  anything  he  could 
tell  to  the  contrary,  it  might  have  lain 
there  for  ever.  He  then  supposes  him- 
self to  meet,  farther  on  in  his  walk, 
with  a  watch,  a  piece  of  mechanism 
which,  unlike  the  stone,  exhibits  a  num- 
ber of  different  adaptations,  provisions, 
and  contrivances  ;  and  thus  convinces 
him  that  it  must  have  had  an  intelligent 
designer.    But  though,  in  the  days  of 
its  author  there  might  have  been  in  thij 
illustration  but  little  to  which  a  reason, 
able  critic  could  take  objection,  it  is 
open  to  serious  objection  in  ours,  for 
we  know  that  there  might,  and  proba- 
bly must  have  been,  at  least  as  much 
of  contrivance  and  design  in  the  stone 
as  in  the  watch.  That  stone,  it  is  true, 
might  have  seemed  to  be  simple  in  its 
structure,  and  therefore,  according  to 
Paley,  an  object  in  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  discover  any  evidence  of  an  in- 
tention and  an  author,  for  he  observes 
in  his  chapter  on  Astronomy : — *'  Now 
we  deduce  design  from  relation,  apti- 
tude, and  correspondency  of  parts.  Some 
degree,  therefore,  of  complexity  is  ne- 
cessary to  render  a  subiect  fit  for  this 
species  of  argument."  But  not  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  even  a  stone  is  com- 
posed  of  different  ingredients  which 
effect  an  important  plan  in  their  com- 
bination, it  is  enough  to  observe  that 
a  stone,  single  and  simple  as  it  appears, 
may  argue  a  prescience  of  want  and  a 
provision  for  contingencies,  a  compre- 
hensiveness of  plan  and  a  sublimity  of 
object,  such  as  the  watch,  with  all  its 
adaptations,  could  never  have  exem- 
plified. It  may,  in  short,  be  an  example 
of  that  very  kind  of  evidence  in  favour 
of  design  which  Paley  himself  consi- 
dered the  most  conclusive  ;   it  may  be 
an  instance  of  what  he  calls  ** prospec- 
tive contrivance,"  and  of  which  he  ob- 
•''I  can  hardly  image  to  myself 


a  more  distinguishing  mark,  and,  con. 
sequently,  a  more  certain  proof  of  de- 
sign, than  preparation,  t.  e.,  the  pro. 
viding  of  things  beforehand,  which  are 
not  to  be  used  until  a  considerable  time 
afterwards,  for  this  implies  a  contem- 
plation of  the  future,  which  belongs 
only  to  intelligence.*'  If,  for  exampfe» 
the  author  we  are  a  noting  had  stumbled 
upon  a  coal,  and  nad  Imown  as  much 
as  we  do  of  its  origin,  its  structure, 
and  its  history,  what  volumes  might  he 
have  written  on  the  forethought,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  benevolence  which,  in 
the  mine  out  of  which  that  coal  was 
extracted,  had  made  provbion,  ages 
upon  ages  before  man  was  bom,  for 
some  of  the  latest  of  his  wants,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  grandest  of  his 
achievements  1     There  is  something  so 
sublime  in  that  conception  of  Grod's 
greatness  and  goodness  which  the  con- 
templation of  a  coal-field  inspires,  that 
human  language  can  hardly  give  it 
utterance.  In  the  commerce  of  nations^ 
the  multiphcation  of  manufactories; 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge;  the  pro- 
gress of  art,  and  the  facilities 'of  tra- 
velling, what  a  revolution  may  our  fossil 
fuel  be  at  this  moment  accomplishing  I 
Yet  all  this  may  be  only  the  commence* 
ment  of  a  change,  and  a  change  so  sto- 
pendous,  that,  as  an  instrument  in  the 
nands  of  God,  it  may  contribute  at 
last  to   regenerate  the  world*     The 
true  revolution,  doubtless,    must  be 
spiritual ;  but  natural  instrumentalities 
may  work  out  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions ;  and  who  can  tell  but  that  the 
agencies  which  coal  has  called  into  ope- 
ration  may    continue   to    enlighten, 
emancipate,  and  evangelize  the  worlds 
till  barbarism  is  everywhere  succeeded 
by  civilization,  tyranny  by  freedom, 
and  heathen  mytholoffv  by  divine  reve- 
lation ?     Who  can  teU  but  that  in  this 
way  the  purposes  of  the  present  dis- 
pensation may  be  accomplished,  and 
the  world  prepared  for  another  and  a 
better  ?  Who  can  tell  but  that  thus  the 
earth  shall  be  made  ready  for  the  com- 
ing and  the  kinjgdom  of  its  Redeemer, 
its  Maker,  and  its  Grod  ?    Be  this  as  it 
may,  who  knows*  at  all  eventf«  what 
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profp!^ess  man  is  yet  to  make  in  art,  in 
civilisation,  or  in  science ;  or  how  much 
this  progress  shall  be  speeded  by  a 
machinery  which  shall  owe  its  ciTectivo- 
ness  to  heat,  engendered  by  coal  ?  The 
traveller,  whose  case  we  are  supposing, 
might  examine  with  a  microscope  the 
fragment  that  obstructed  his  path,  and 
discover  its  vegetable  structure.  He 
might  then  betake  himself  to  the  mine 
out  of  which  it  was  dug  ;  and  there  the 
numberless  impressions  of  gigantic 
reeds  and  arborescent  ferns  might 
transport  him  in  thought  back  to  a 
period  of  unrecorded  and  unimagined 
antiquity,  when  the  whole  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  was  overspread  with 
an  ultra- tropical  vegetation  ;  while  the 
fitness  of  all  this,  not  only  for  purposes 
then  perhaps  fulfilled,  or  then  in  pro- 
gress of  accompUifhment,  but  for  the 
future  fuel  of  a  race  then  as  yet  unborn^ 
as  well  as  for  the  many  and  momentous 
ends  past,  prosent  and  to  come,  for 
which,  as  such,  it  was  intended,  might 
inspire  him  with  the  protbundest  vene- 
ration for  that  God  who  had  thus 
planted  it,  not  only  for  unbegotten,  but 
lor  incalculably  distant  generations. 
There  is  a  prosi>ectivc  beneficence, 
just  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  Him  with  whom  a  thousand 
years  is  as  one  day,  and  one  day 
as  a  thousand  years,  in  this  marvellous 
adaptation  of  process  to  result  and 
supply  to  demand,  ages  u|)on  ages  not 
only  bctbre  that  result  had  ever  begun 
to  be  seen,  or  that  demand  to  be  made, 
but  even  before  the  creation  of  the  very 
being  in  whose  history  they  were  yet 
to  bu  cxemplilicd.  Thus,  then,  the 
watch  might  have  presented  a  sorry 
example  of  desicn,  as  contrasted  with 
the  stone.  Hut,  in  tnith,  the  very  faul- 
tiiiess  of  Foley's  illustration  is  duly  an 
additional  argument  in  favour  of  his 
general  conclusion.  For,  if  the  stone 
had  answered  his  purpose  exactly,  it 
might,  doubtless,  have  contrasted  eticc- 
tively,  in  its  want  of  design  an<l  contri- 
vance, with  the  watch,  its  springs,  its 
wheels,  its  levers,  and  its  balances,  and 
thus  exemplified  the  diflereiice  between 
a  piece  of  un wrought,  unadapte<l,  un- 
organised  matter,  and  the  deliberate 
and  artistical  handiwork  of  some  de- 
signing intelligence.  But  then  the  gc- 
nenil  argument  would  have  suHei-ed 
rather  than  gained  by  the  |Xirtinency  of 
its  chosen  illustration,  for  in  that  case 
it  might  have  been  said  that  a  natural 
production    exhibited    less  of  design 


than  did  a  human  contriyaooe;  whereu* 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  onlf 
substance  in  all  nature  which  oocurrad 
to  the  author  as  possibly  fortuitoos  And 
without  a  maker  or  an  object,  is  not 
itself  a  clearer  evidence  of  forcthoaghft 
and  adaptation  than  the  complicated 
human  apparatus  with  which  he  de- 
signed it  to  be  contrasted.  If^  ibenj 
such  is  the  fact,  what  kn  argument  U 
here  for  an  universal  Creator  I  Wh6 
can  resist  the  evidence  of  a  (jod,  wbeil 
ho  finds  that  there  is  not  an  object  iii 
all  the  accessible  universe  that  can  faxs, 
nish  so  much  as  even  an  iUustntion  6f 
that  which  has  no  definite  tod»  and  ll6 
intelligent  designer  ? 

Who  can  doubt  that  there  it  Terilj 
a  {;reat  and  universal  GreatoTy  wiMa 
neither  earth,  nor  air,  nor  alrfy  ndT 
wood,  nor  water  (rich  as  they  are  U 
all  the  materials  for  symbol  and  eom- 
parison)  can  yield,  in  all  their  depths 
or  lengths,  or  heights,  a  solitary  eoas 
blem  of  the  fortuitous,  the  objectletif 
or  the  autliorless?  Verily,  if  tberii 
are  "  tongues  in  trees,"  and  ''  bookA 
in  the  running  brooks,"  there  are  ter- 
muns  in  stones  as  well  as  isood  ih 
everything ;  and  those  sermons  preach 
to  us  u  God  of  Creation  —  a  God  of 
Providence — ^yes,  and  (as  we  hope  16 
show  in  the  sequel)  a  God  even  of 
Redemption.  Our  subje<;t  at  present 
is  coal,  and  lot  us  see  what  endeneeft 
of  a  Deity  and  a  Providence  are  af- 
fiirded  by  its  abundance,  its  histor^t 
and  its  origin — subjects  which,  aptft 
from  their  relation  to  ^  the  snbfiiiM 
truths  of  religion,  are  in  themselvel 
matters  in  various  ways  of  absorbing 
and  universal  interest.  As  for  ihm 
first,  it  may  be  a  trite  remark ;  bat  it 
is  one  that  amply  deserves  all  the  re- 
petition which  has  made  it  so^UuU 
things  are  generally  valued  more  fhr 
their  rarity  than  for  their  nsefulnesSL 
If  we  treat  ourselves  to  an  inspectida 
of  all  the  wonderful  productions  which 
adorn  a  modem  exhibition  of  the  att 
and  industry  of  nations,  wc  may  de- 
part from  the  brilliant  scene  with  A 
feeling  of  wonder  at  all  that  there  it 
there  of  the  beautiful  and  the  costlj» 
and  yet  all  that  is  there  also  of  the  siu 
])crlluous.  liut  if,  on  leaving  the  haUt 
that  there  dazzled  and  delighted  us^ 
we  look  around  us  on  the  fair  face  of 
nature  —  "this  universal  frame  thus 
wondrous  fair,"  the  clouds,  the  fieldsi 
the  woods,  the  waters,  or  the  mouiu 
tains*  we  may  wonder  at  the  Utdv 
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there  is  in  all  this  magnlfioeTit  pano- 
rama that  could  safely^  or  even  per- 
bapfl  possibly,  b&  dispensed  with,  i  et 
how  tew  there  are  who  seem  to  prize 
the  cheap  and  universally  accessible 
productions  of  this  rich  creation  as 
much  as  they  prize  the  rarer  materials 
which  constitute  that  costly  collection ! 
We  gaze  upon  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  as  we  admire  the  beautiful  pro- 
portions and  magical  eniemhle  of  that 
gigantic  structure,  reflect  with  satis- 
faction and  with  pride  on  the  taste, 
the  genius,  and  the  riches  of  the 
nation,  to  whose  high  intelligence  and 
ample  resources  it  owes  its  origin ; 
but,  then,  the  thought  mav  never  occur 
to  us  that  that  very  nation  is  mainly 
indebted  for  all  the  greatness  of  which 
the  same  erection  is  so  striking  a  proof, 
io  one  of  the  commonest  and  least 
valued  of  all  natural  productions! 
The  gold,  the  silver,  tne  precious 
Stones — these  are  the  objects  m  gene- 
ral  of  human  cupidity ;  yet  all  the 
wealth,  not  only  of  "  Ormus  and  of 
Ind,"  but  of  Australia  and  California 
to  boot,  might  be  exhausted  to-morrow 
without  involving  a  loss  that  would 
be  half  so  deplorable  as  that  of  the 
coal-fields  of  Great  Britain  alone. 
The  grate  of  the  hospitable  dwelling, 
the  furnace  of  the  busy  manufacturer, 
the  gas  of  the  lighted  street,  and  the 
boiler  of  the  wonder-working  steam- 
engine,  are  all  fed  with  tne  same 
abundant  but  invaluable  fuel.  And 
were  the  supply  to  cease,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  islands  would  be  de- 
prived of  about  twenty-two  millions 
seven  hundred  thousand  tons  of  this 
mineral  annually — a  loss  which,  sup- 
posing each  ton  to  cost  seven  shillings, 
would  amount  in  mere  money  to  eignt 
millions  sterling.  After  a  time,  and 
probably  a  short  time,  all  the  forests 
of  the  earth  would  be  inadequate  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  Other  substi- 
tutes  would,  perhaps,  be  still  soonei* 
Exhausted.  A  most  important  branch 
of  British  commerce  would  be  at  an 
end.  The  occupation  of  many  an  in- 
dustrious artizan,  like  that  of  Othello, 
would  be  gone.  The  works  of  the 
marvellous  steam-engine  might  be 
numbered,  after  a  rew  generations, 
among  the  things  that  were.  Some  of 
our  busiest  cities  might  be  converted 
into  silent  solitude?,  and  something 
like  the  fancy  of  the  speculative  his- 
torian, that  an  artist  would  one  day 
be  sketching  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's 


fh)m  an  arch  of  London  Bridge, 
might  be  realised,  as  the  men  of  futore 
generations  were  musing  over  the  de- 
serts of  Wigan,  of  Newcastle,  or  of 
Manchester.  At  all  events,  the  days 
of  British  supremacy  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  numbered.  The  stern 
demands  of  inexorable  nature  for  the 
necessary  warmth  to  a  shivering  po- 
pulation, would  oblige  us  to  make 
fuel  out  of  many  a  beautiful  work,  oi^ 
many  a  cherished  material,  that  might 
have  otherwise  escaped  the  rude  hand 
of  the  destroyer.  England  would 
cease  to  be  the  world's  great  factory, 
and  "  the  future  historian  of  the  re- 
volutions of  empires  would  date  the 
decline  of  Britain's  power  from  the 
period  when  her  last  coal-field  was  con- 
sumed." Other  disasters  might  be  re- 
E aired  by  tinie ;  a  succession  of  bad 
arvests,  for  example,  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  others  that  would  crown 
again  with  plenty  the  labours  of  the 
husbandman.  But  coal  is  not,  like 
corn,  an  annual,  or  even  (if  we  may 
use  the  expression)  a  centennial,  but 
the  slow  result  of  nature's  wondrouft 
chemistry,  as,  in  her  vast  and  myste- 
rious laboratory  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  she  operates  deliberately 
and  from  age  to  age  —  a  production 
from  vegetable  substances  long  undef 
such  conditions  of  heat,  humidity,  and 
exclusion  from  the  atmosphere,  ak 
prevent  the  included  gases  from  es- 
caping, and  cause  at  last  a  bitu- 
mmous  fermentation  —  a  production^ 
therefore,  which,  in  any  considerable 
quantity  at  least,  it  may  require  cen- 
turies upon  centuries  to  elaborate. 
Thanks,  however,  to  a  bountiful  J*r6- 
vidcnce,  he  must  be  a  croaker  indeed 
who  can  anticipate  this  terrible  cala- 
mity. «•  Fortunately,"  says  Bakewell 
in  his  **  Geology,'*  "  we  have  in  South 
Wales,  adjoining  the  Briti&h  Channel, 
an  almost  exhaustlcss  supply  of  coal 
and  ironstone  which  are  yet  nearly 
un wrought.  It  has  been  stated  that 
this  coal-field  extends  over  about 
1200  square  miles,  and  that  there  are 
twenty-three  beds  of  woricable  coal, 
the  total  average  thickness  of  which  is 
ninety-five  feet,  and  the  quantity  con- 
tained in  each  acre  is  100,000  tons, 
or  65,000,000  tons  per  square  mile. 
If  from  this  we  deduct  one-half  lor 
waste,  and  for  the  minor  extent  of  the 
upper  beds,  we  shall  have  a  clear  sup- 
ply of  coal  equal  to  32,000,000  of 
tons  per  jquare  mile.      Now,  if  we 
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admit  tbat  .5,000,000  tons  from  Nor. 
thumberland  and  Durham  mines  aro 
equal  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  total 
consumption  of  coal  in  England,  each 
square  mile  of  the  Welsh  coal-field 
would  yield  coal  for  one  hundred  years* 
consumption ;  and  as  there  arc  from 
1,000  to  1,200  square  miles  in  this  coal- 
field,  it  would  supply  England  with  fuel 
for  2,000  years  after  all  our  English 
coal  mines  are  worked  out.  Surely  this 
proportion  between  su])ply  and  dc- 
mand,  want  and  the  means  of  meeting 
it,  must  have  been  providential. 

But  all  this  time  we  have  not  at- 
tempted a  definition  of  the  mineral 
whicli  forms  the  subject  of  our  remarks. 
Simple,  however,  as  may  seem  to  be 
the  question,  "What  is  coal,"  it  is  one 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, it  is  difficult  to  answer.  It  has 
caused  repeated  litigation.  Expensive 
law  suits  have  turned  upon  it ;  and  a 
case  some  time  a^ro  was  tried  in  Scot- 
land,  in  which  large  sums  of  money 
were  expended  in  attempting  to  prove 
whethiT  a  certain  mineral  (the  subject 
of  the  action)  was  or  was  not  projKjrly 
coal,  (ioologists,  chemists,  and  niu 
ners  were  cited  to  give  evidence ;  but 
the  witnesses  were  at  loggerheads; 
and  the  judge,  rejecting  their  testi- 
mony altogether,  directed  the  jury  to 
decide  for  themselves  according  to 
their  own  notions  of  what  would  gene- 
rally be  considered  as  coal  in  a  com- 
mon mercantile  transaction.  We  shall 
imitate  the  judge's  example,  and  leave 
our  readers  to  settle  for  themselves  what 
is  meant  by  that  black  substance  which 
fills  their  grates  and  warms  their  houses. 
The  truth  is,  that  a  science  must  have 
made  a  far  greater  progress  than  that 
which  geology  (rapid  as  have  been  its 
advances)  has  yet  attained^  before  all 
the  subjects  of  which  it  treats  can 
admit  of  accurate  logical  definition.  It 
requires  a  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  properties  of  bodies  to  distinguish 
with  certainty  such  aa  arc  really  cssen- 
tial  from  such  as  arc  only  accidental. 
All  the  kingdoms  of  nature  furnish 
examples  of  Uiis  difficulty  of  definition ; 
an<l,  much  as  has  been  written  on  the 
difTurencc  between  an  animal  and  a 
vegetable,  it  has  been  said  that  we 
have  made  no  real  progress  to  wan  Is 
the  discovery  of  what  that  ditlerence 
is  since  the  days  of  Aristotle,  who 
stated  that  a  vegetable  was  an  animal 
turned  inside  out.  Fortunately,  how. 
ever«  there  are  many  things  of  which 
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we  may  know  much  without  being  able 
accurately  to  define  them ;  and  such  ii 
the  case  with  coal.    After  thia  digpnes- 
sion,  we  pass  from  the  abundance  of 
this  fuel  to  what  can  be  gathered  from 
different  records  reapccdne  ita  hiatory. 
Coal  was  unknown^  it  would  appear,  to 
the  ancienta.     The  word,  it  la  true, 
oflen  occurs  in  Scripture ;  but  we  con- 
clude that  it  there  meant  only  fuel.  It 
ia  supposed,  indeed,  that  the  lapu  am~ 
pelites  of  the  Romans  waa  our  oanndl 
coal,  but  they  used  it  only  for  torn 
bracelets,  and  ornaments.     Tiil  lately, 
indeed,  it  was  believed  that  there  wai 
no  coal  at  all  in  Italy.     "  The  great 
line  of  it  (says  a  writer  in  the  '£ncj« 
dopoidia  Britannica.')  aeema  to  awe^ 
around  the  globe  from  north-eaat  to 
south-west,  ranging   at   no  diatanoo 
from  the  south-easterly  parta  of  our 
island  (as  is  generally  suppoaed),  and 
visiting  Brabant  and  France,  but  yet 
avoiding  Italy."    This,  however,  ia  a 
mistake,  as  coal  has  aince  been  found 
in  Parma,  though  not  of  the  carboniu 
ceous  era.      But  although  unknown^ 
or  nearly  so,  to  the  Romans,  there  ig 
reason  to  believe  that  it  waa  well  Imowa 
to  the  ancient  Britons.    The  word  ia 
said  to  be  of  British,  and  not  Saxon, 
origin  (though  there  is  kohle  in  Ger- 
man), and  can  be  traced  among  the 
Irish  in  their  O  gual,  aa  well  aa  among 
the  Cornish  in  their  "kolan."    GoaC 
however,  is  mentioned  by  Theophrat- 
tus,  Siculus  Flaccus,  and  St.  Augos- 
tine.     It  was  known  to  the  Roman 
occupants  of  Britain,  having  been  dii- 
covered  in  Roman  roada  and  walla 
along  with  Roman  coins  in  beda  of 
cinders.     That  it  waa  known  to  tbe 
British  aborigines  is  probable,  a  pnori, 
and,  indeed,  aforiwris  for  a  peoqple 
who  had  wrought  tin,  lead,  and  cop- 
per, could  hardly  have  been  ignorant 
of  coal,  a  mineral  often  much  nearor 
the  surface   than   these.      Hammer- 
heads, wedges,  and  axea  of  flint  hava 
been  found  in  beds  of  coal.    Coalhaa 
been  discovered  in  the  sand  under  tlie 
Roman  way  to  Rebcherter,  when  both 
were  dug  up  at  the  construction  of  a 
house  in  Quay- street ;  and  the  cireuni. 
stances  under  which  Uie  coal  waa  fbond 
prove  that  prior  to  the  construction  of 
this  Roman  way  it  had  been  depoaited 
there  by  the  furmer  inhabitants  of  the 
country.     The  site  of  this  diacoroiy 
was  that  of  an  ancient  British  town« 
Manccnnion,  or  the  place  of  tenti. 
History  provea  that  coal  wu  employid 
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duriDg  the  occupation  of  the  Saxons, 
and  after  the  Norman  conquest.  Pope 
Pius  XL,  then  ^neas  Sylvius,  who 
▼isitcd  Britain  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  mentions  that 
he  saw  in  Scotland  poor  persons  in 
rags  begging  at  the  church  doors,  and 
that  they  received  for  alms  pieces  of 
stone,  adding — **  This  species  of  stone^ 
whether  with  sulphur  or  whatever  in- 
flammable  substance  it  may  be  impreg- 
nated, they  burn  in  place  of  wood,  of 
which  their  country  is  destitute-" 

The  general  fuel  was  wood ;  and  it 
is  well  worthy  of  remark,  as  one  of  the 
many  facts  which  the  whole  history  of 
coal  supplies  in  favour  of  a  Deity  and 
a  Providence,  that  the  discovery  of 
this  useful  production  has  been  compa- 
ratively recent,  as  if  on  purpose  to 
secure  from  premature  and  needless 
consumption  a  material  so  essential  to 
progress  and  civilisation.  Hume  the 
historian  tells  us  that  Henry  UL 
granted  a  charter  to  the  town  of  New. 
castle,  in  which  he  gave  the  inhabi- 
tants a  license  to  dig  coal ;  and  that 
this  is  the  first  mention  of  coal  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  was 
prohibited  on  account  of  the  smoke, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  injurious  to 
the  health.  This  prohibition  was  fre- 
quently renewed,  but  without  effect. 
The  advantages  of  coal  began  to  be  ap- 
preciated ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
jt.  it  came,  at  least  in  the  southern 

5 art  of  the  kingdom,  into  general  use. 
'o  follow  up  its  history  from  thence  to 
the  present  time  would  altogether  ex- 
ceed our  limits ;  and  wide  and  tempt- 
ing as  is  the  field  upon  which  we  could 
enter,  if  our  space  permitted ;  much 
as  we  could  say  upon  that  curious  sub- 
ject, life  in  the  mines,  full  as  it  is  of  all 
that  can  interest  the  psycologist  and 
the  Christian,  and  thrilling  as  is  the 
interest  that  hangs  over  those  scenes  of 
daring  and  of  darkness,  where,  until 
the  law  interfered  to  ameliorate  their 
condition,  children  were  oflen  brought 
up  in  ignorance  it  mi^ht  almost  be 
said  of  everything  but  cnme,  and  where 
vice  was  rioting  as  if  in  mocicery  of  the 
goodness  of  that  God  whose  mercy  was 
80  singularly  conspicuous  in  all  that 
surrounded  these  denizens  of  the  mine; 
—much  as  we  could  say  upon  all  this^ 
the  press  of  matter  still  more  interest- 
ing obliges  us  to  treat  it  with  the 
utmost  brevity.  . 

Let  us,  however,  picture  to  ourselves 
a  scene  which,  though  rare  perhaps 
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at  present,  was  once,  and  not  longer 
perhaps  than  a  dozen  years  ago, 
lamentably  common.  Header,  see 
you  not  a  number  of  substantially, 
built  cottages  a  little  beyond  yonder 
common.  The  light  of  a  blazing  fire 
is  visible  from  a  window  in  each,  and 
the  inhabitants  seem  to  be  the  only 
population  of  the  district  around,  for 
the  gentry  have  long  ago  deserted  the 
neighbourhood.  That's  a  collier  vil- 
lage.  Look  at  yonder  gaunt  and 
sinewy  form,  as  it  advances  from  the 
cottage  door ;  it  is  that  of  a  man  who 
has  just  lefl  an  abode  in  this  upper 
world,  which  he  may  not  revisit  for  a 
week.  His  countenance  is  coarse  and 
brutal,  and  yet  there  is  in  it  an  ex- 
pression of  rude  good-nature  that  re- 
lieves its  animal  characteristics.  He 
has  a  candle  in  his  hat,  and  a  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  while  a  bulldog  fc^ows 
close  at  his  heels.  That  man  is  a  col- 
lier. Follow  him  to  the  mouth  of  the 
pit,  and  take  your  seat  along  with  him 
in  the  skip  or  basket  of  four,  as  he 
descends  through  the  shaft  of  the 
mine  to  the  scene  of  his  daily  occu- 
pations. He  may  be  a  strange  com- 
panion on  a  strange  journey,  but  he  is 
a  man—  "  sui  generis,"  as  much  so  as 
the  sailor,  or  the  stage-coachman  now 
of  the  olden  time^  or  any  other  mem- 
ber of  any  well-known,  well-marked 
class~4ind  he  will  show  you  phases  of 
human  life  and  human  character  of 
which  it  may  be  you  have  now  no  con. 
ception.  The  machinery  by  which 
you  must  be  let  down  is  now  in  opera- 
tion^  and  yon  descend  to  a  depth 
greater  than  many  times  the  height  of 
uie  monument  in  London;  the  pure 
light  of  heaven  diminishing  as  you  de- 
scend, tilU  on  reaching  the  bottom, 
one  little  spot,  not  larger  than  the 
crown  of  a  hat,  is  all  tJiat  is  visible  of 
*'  the  blue  serene ;"  or  he  may  con- 
duct you»  by  the  light  of  a  lantern^ 
step  by  step,  down  a  long  spiral  stair, 
case,  called  a  turnpike  stair,  to  his 
place  of  toiL  Once  there,  a  new  world 
breaks  upon  your  view.  Roads  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes-^some  broad 
and  even,  others  narrow  and  undulat. 
ing,  others  stiQ  perilous  to  look  at^  and 
propped  up  with  vast  pilUuv,  to  pre- 
vent  the  roof,  from  falling  in--appear 
to  ramify  in  various  directions,  and 
for  miles  together,  through  this  sub- 
terranean city.  Here  and  there  a  few 
flickering  lamps,  just  enough  to  ren- 
der **  darkness  visibly"  **  serve  only 
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to  discover,"  often,  indeed,  **  sights 
of  woe/*  but  always  of  great  muscu- 
lar exertion,  and  nearly  incessant 
activity.  A  population  of  black,  big- 
boned,  and  nearly  naked  labourers, 
are  here  working  amid  the  tramping  of 
horses,  the  noise  of  moving  carriages, 
the  roar  of  blazing  furnaces,  the  clat- 
ter of  wheels,  and  the  hissing  of  steam- 
engines.  The  living  creatures  that  con- 
gregate here  are  men,  and  sometimes 
women  and  boys,  and  children  just 
old  enough  to  walk,  besides  horses, 
asses,  rats  and  mice,  who  are  in- 
truders,  and  dogs  and  cats,  introduced 
in  order  to  keep  these  vermin  in  check. 
The  cricket  is  never  silent,  but  chirp- 
ing as  incessantly  as  a  cicala  in  Italy 
in  summer ;  while  the  midge,  and  a 
variety  of  other  insects,  are  Hying 
through  the  misty  air.  The  only 
vegetiiblo  productions  that  can  bo 
seen  are  tne  diflerent  fungi,  which 
multiply  out  of  the  neglected  manure^ 
and  thrive  in  the  warm  air  that  sur- 
rounds them,  for  the  temperature  of  a 
mine  is  always  high,  and  sometimes  so 
oppressively  hot  as  to  render  all  cloth- 
ing  an  incumbrance.  And  how  are  the 
human  part  of  this  mingling  popula- 
tion engaged  ?  The  men  are  making 
great  exertions  —  some  in  one  way, 
some  in  another ;  but  the  labour,  as 
long  as  the  mine  is  well  ventilated^ 
and  the  space  suilicient,  improves 
rather  than  injures  the  health.  In 
placeH,  however,  where  there  is  little 
ventilation,  and  where  the  room  is 
cramped,  the  men  become  prematurely 
decrepit,  and  die  of  old  ago  at  fifly  or 
sixty,  if  they  are  not  carried  ofl*  long 
before  by  un  accident,  or  that  fatal 
form  of  pulmonary  disease,  called  the 
"  black  spit "  of  the  collier.  Those 
men  whom  you  see  now  so  industrious 
are  most  of  them  drunkards  and  gam- 
blers, whose  principal  amusement  is 
either  dog  -  fighting,  cock  -  fighting, 
chuck- penny,  or  cards.  Then,  thoso 
vromen — how  came  they  here  ?  Most 
of  them  are  young  and  over-worked, 
and  how  ignorant  I  There  are  young 
people  here  of  both  sexes,  twelve,  four, 
teen,  and  sixteen  years  old,  who  have 
"  never  heard  of  Iy)ndon,  or  Dublin, 
or  Edinburgh  ;"  do  not  know  one  let- 
ter from  another  ;  have  **  never  heard 
of  Christ;"  and  ''have  never  been 
taught  such  things."  j)ut  do  you  see 
one  little  boy,  not  more  at  most  than 
■even  years  old  |  he  has  a  bottle  of 
milk  tied  about  his  neck,  and  he  lies 


in  a  hole  scooped  oat  for  himnlf  s  be 
has  a  string  in  his  hand,  and  there  he 
remains  all  day  without  a  single  con^ 
panion.  lie  is  called  the  "  trapper^'* 
and  the  safety  of  the  whole  mine  is  de- 
pending oA^n  on  that  little  child  I 
Ilis  business  is  to  open  the  door 
through  which  the  noxioas  gases 
escape,  when  the  ''hurrier*'  oomei 
with  his  basket  to  unload  it  for  another 
burden,  and  return.  But  if  that  door 
is  kept  open  longer  by  only  a  ftw 
minutes  than  is  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  the  mine  may  be  oestroyedl 
Look,  however,  at  the  frightful  marks 
on  his  forehead ;  those  are  the  marksb 
as  he  calls  them,  of  his  *'  hammen*" 
where  ho  was  struck,  perhaps  with  •■ 
iron  pick,  for  sleeping  on  his  poet.  We 
speak  of  the  dangers  of  the  sailor  o« 
the  wild  and  stormy  sea ;  but  are  thc^ 
greater  than  those  of  the  collier  ?  An 
they  greater  than  the  choke-damp 
(carbonic  acid  eas),  or  **  wild  fire^ 
or  fire  damp  (sulphuretted  hydrogen), 
to  say  nothmg  of  disease  or  accideal 
by  falls,  by  fire,  or  by  flood?  There 
is  danger,  in  the  first  placet  irom  fire^ 
assuming  a  character  which  the  snh- 
lime  language  of  Milton  can  scaroa^ 
depict  —  **  Floods  and  whirlwinds  of 
temiHistuous  fire."  When  the  venti- 
lation of  a  colliery  has  been  ^u^Vwtedj 
a  (quantity  of  carburotted  hydrogen 
pas  accumulates  in  the  wastes,  and 
if^nites  on  the  first  approach  of  ntj 
light  but  the  blessed  Davy  lamp.  Thi 
whole  mine  is  instantly  filled  with 
terrific  flashes  of  lightningj  the  ex- 
panding fluid  driving  before  it  in  a 
roaring  whirlwind  of  l&miDe  air«  whisk 
tears  up  everything,  scorching  some  lo 
a  cinder,  burying  others  under  enosir 
mous  rocks  and  fragments  shaken  frail 
the  roofs  and  passages,  and  then  than* 
dering  up  the  shaft- wastes,  its  ToloaM 
fury  in  a  thick  discham  of  4bs^ 
stones,  and  the  mangled  hmbs  of  msi| 
and  horses*  Speakmg  of  thia  ni 
the  choke-damp  —  At  one  time^  SMi 
Dr.  Walsh,  an  odour  of  the  mm 
fragrant  kind  is  diffused  through  Ike 
mine,  resembling  the  scent  of  th| 
sweetest  flowers,  and  while  the  nunar 
is  inhaling  the  balmy  gale,  he  is  and- 
denly  struck  down,  and  expires  in  the 
midst  of  his  fancied  enjoyment.  A| 
another,  it  comes  in  the  form  of  a 
globe  of  air  enclosed  in  a  filmy  eassb 
and  while  he  is  aaziiu^  on  the  l^|kt 
and  beautiful  object  floating  aUaMr 
and    is  tempted   to  take  it  in  k« 
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hand,  it  suddenl;^  explodes,  and  de- 
stroys him  and  his  companions  in  an 
instant. 

There  is  yet  another  danger  from  the 
coal  mine  itself  taking  fire,  for,  if  once 
ignited,  it  will  go  on  burning  for  years, 
nay,  perhaps  for  centuries  (as  witness 
Wednesbury  in  Stafford,  or  Dudley  in 
Worcestershire)  ;  and  sometimes  there 
is  peril  from  inundation,  as  when  a 
mine  is  wrought  under  a  river  or  even 
under  the  ocean.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of 
all  this,  the  miner  is  one  of  the  most 
reckless  of  men.  Familiaritv  with  dan- 
ger  hasfrendered  him  insensible  to  fear; 
he  will  light  his  pipe  with  the  flame  of 
the  Davy  lamp  without  its  protecting 
enclosure  ;  ho  will  walk  witn  a  candle 
at  his  breast,  in  a  spot  where  the 
fire-damp  fills  the  stratum  above  his 
head,  and  the  choke-damp  that  at  his 
feet,  so  that  the  only  respirable  inter- 
val is  just  where  the  candle  is  burning ; 
or  out  of  mere  bravado,  or  practical 
joke,  to  frighten  a  stranger,  he  will 
fill  his  mouth  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  gas  to  produce  a  stream  by  contract- 
ing the  lips,  and  set  fire  to  it  as  from 
an  argand  burner,  to  the  infinite  glee 
of  his  companions. 

The  collier's  life  at  one  time  was  so 
perilous,  accidents  were  so  common, 
and  deaths  so  frequent,  that  when  a 
corpse  was  carried  through  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  all  curiosity  was  si- 
lenced, by  the  simple  answer  to  any 
question  respecting  him  —  that  it  was 
•*  only  a  collier."  At  length  the 
abuses  of  mines  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  some  benevolent  men,  amongst 
whom  the  chief  was  I-iord  Shaftes- 
bury, then  Lord  Ashley  ;  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  for  inquiring 
into  the  condition  of  children  em- 
ployed in  mines,  and  they  presented  a 
report,  by  command  of  her  Majesty, 
to  both  Mouses  of  Parliament,  in  three 
volumes  8vo.^ — a  report  which,  illus- 
strated  as  it  was  by  wood-cuts  ter- 
ribly expressive  of  the  cruelties  some- 
times employed  in  mines,  aided  Lord 
Ashley  considerably  in  carrying  a  bill 
to  make  regulations  respecting  the 
age  and  sex  of  children  and  young 
persons  employed  in  mines  and  col- 
lieries. Since  then  these  evils,  wo 
believe,  have  been  greatly  mitigated^ 
if  not  removed,  so  that  the  picture  we 
have  sketched  is  one  that  might  be 
taken  only  of  a  state  of  things  which 
has  now  ceased,  we  hope,  to  exist. 
But  what,   it  may  be  asked,  has  all 


this  to  say  to  an  argument  for  a  Fro- 
vidence  ?  We  answer  —  but  little,  it 
may  be,  to  those  whom  other  reasoning 
has  not  already  convinced ;  and  yet 
much,  much  indeed  to  those  whbiii  it 
has.  Amid  all  those  hairbreadth 
*scapes,  and  apparently  marvellous  de- 
liverances from  appalling  danger  which 
tl^  history  of  every  mine  records^ 
ha^e  there  been  none  which  the  be- 
liever in  a  moral  governor  and  Divine 
preserver  might  well  consider  provi- 
dential ?  Surely  if  there  is  any  weight 
in  the  argument,  that  whatever  God 
has  thought  sufficiently  important  to 
create,  he  has  thought  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  preserve,  we  can  readily 
oelieve  that  an  unseen  hand  has  often 
been  outstretched  over  those  imperil- 
led labourers,  as  they  wrought  on  the 
very  brink,  it  would  seem,  of  destruc- 
tion I  Besides,  the  history  of  coal  ar- 
gues, as  we  have  noticed  already,  an 
arrangement,  in  the  lateness  of  its  dis- 
covery as  an  article  of  fuel,  fbr  eco- 
nomy in  its  consumption,  such  as 
may  safely  be  deemed  providential ; 
while  the  very  gases  of  the  coal  mine« 
noxious  though  they  are,  have  been 
useful ;  for  they  led  (and  was  it  not 
designedly  ?)  to  the  discovery  of  a 
light  which  is  now  the  means,  in  all 
the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  of  a 
brilliant  nocturnal  illumination. 

From  the  history  of  coal  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  commerce,  we  proceed  to  its 
origin  as  a  natural  production,  and 
this  will  conduct  us  to  its  place  in  the 
materials  of  the  earth. 

Of  all  the  sciences,  there  is  none  that 
is  richer  in  materials  for  poetry  and  for 
wonder  than  geology ;  while  of  all  the 
pages  in  that  rock  -  book  of  nature 
which  records  earth's  marvellous  mu- 
tations,  there  is  none  that  more 
amply  repays  our  perusal  than  the 
carbonaceous.  It  telb  us,  as  inter- 
preted by  most  of  the  more  eminent 
geologists,  that,  after  the  **  twilight 
grey  "  of  life's  early  morning  on  the 
glooe  had  passed  away,  and  the  writh- 
ing worms  (if  such  they  were)  that 
have  doubtfully  impressed  their  tor- 
tuous folds  upon  the  Cambrian  rocks, 
had  been  succeeded  by  the  tenantry  of 
the  vast  silurian  seas,  another  theatre 
of  being  appeared,  in  what  is  now 
called  the  old  red  sandstone  forma- 
tion. This,  too,  had  its  own  dramatis 
persoiuB,  **  Age  succeeded  age,  and 
one  stratum  covered  up  another ;  ge- 
nerations lived,  died,  and  were  en- 
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tombed  in  the  ever.growing  deposi- 
tions. Succeeding  generations  pur- 
sued their  instincts  by  myriads^  happy 
in  existence,  over  the  surface  wnich 
covered  the  broken  and  perishing  re- 
mains of  their  predecessors,  and  then 
died  and  were  entombed  in  turn,  leav- 
ing a  higher  platform  and  a  similar 
destiny  to  the  generations  that  suc- 
ceeded." Hitherto  almost  all,  as  far 
as  yre  can  judge,  appears  to  have  been 
ocean  —  the  only  dry  land  consisting 
of  the  older  granites,  and  the  portions 
of  strata  produced  by  their  dismtegra- 
tion.  The  progress  of  the  geologist, 
like  that  of  the  physical  geographer, 
is,  for  the  most  part,  through  sea,  al- 
most all  the  deposits,  from  the  silurian 
to  the  chalk  inclusive,  being  marine. 
The  first  exception  that  clearly  pre- 
sents itself  occurs  in  the  traces  of  a 
land  vegetation  on  approaching  the 
coal  measures ;  but  then,  what  a  pros- 
pect  at  last  opens  to  our  view !  In 
the  eloquent  language  of  Miller — ''We 
have  entered  the  coal  measures.  For 
seven  formations  together,  from  the 
lower  silurian  to  the  upper  red  sand- 
stone, our  course  has  Iain  over  oceans 
without  a  visible  shore,  though,  like 
Columbus  in  his  voyage  of  discovery, 
we  have  now  and  then  found  a  little 
floating  weed  to  indicate  the  approach- 
ing coast.  The  water  is  fast  snallow- 
ing — ^yonder  passes  a  broken  branch, 
with  the  leaves  still  unwithcred ;  and 
there  floats  a  tuft  of  fern.  Land  from 
the  masthead !  land !  land !  —  a  low 
shore,  thickly  covered  with  vegetation. 
Huge  trees  of  wonderful  form  stand 
out  far  into  the  water.  There  seems 
no  intervening  beuch.  A  thick  hedge 
of  reeds  tells  us  the  masts  of  pinnaces 
run  along  the  deeper  bays,  like  water- 
flags  at  the  edge  of  a  lake — a  river  of 
vast  volume  comes  rolling  from  the 
interior,  darkening  the  water  for 
leagues  with  its  slime  and  mud,  and 
bearing  with  it  to  the  open  sea  reeds 
and  fern,  and  cones  of  the  pine,  and 
immense  floats  of  leaves,  ana  now  and 
then  some  bulky  tree  undermined  and 
uprooted  by  the  current.  We  near 
the  coast,  and  now  enter  the  opening 
of  the  stream.     A  scarce  penetrable 

ghalanx  of  reeds,  that  attain  to  the 
eight  and  welUnigh  the  bulk  of  forest 
trees,  is  ranged  on  either  hand.  Tbe 
bright  and  glossy  stems  seem  rodded 
like  Gothic  columns ;  the  pointed  leaves 
stand  out  green  at  every  joint,  tier 
abote  tier,  each  tier  resembling  a  co- 


ronal wreath  or  an  ancient  crown  with 
the  rays  turned  outwards ;  and  we  see 
atop  what  may  be  either  large  spikes 
or  catkins.  What  strange  forms  of 
vegetable  life  appear  in  the  forest  be- 
hind !  Can  that  be  a  club-moss  that 
raises  its  slender  height  for  more  than 
fifty  feet  from  the  soil  ?  or  can  these 
tall,  palm-like  trees  be  actual  ferns, 
and  these  spreading  branches  mere 
fronds?  And  then,  these  gi^ntic 
reeds,  are  they,  not  mere  varieties  of 
the  common  horsetail  of  our  bogs  and 
morasses,  magnified  some  sixty  or  a 
hundred  times  ?  Have  we  amved  at 
some  such  country  as  the  continent 
visited  by  Gulliver,  in  which  he  found 
thickets  of  weeds  and  grass  tall  as 
woods  of  twenty  years*  growth,  and 
lost  himself  amid  a  forest  of  com  fifty 
feet  in  height  ?  The  lesser  vegetation 
of  our  own  country,  reeds,  mosses  and 
ferns,  seems  here  as  if  viewed  through 
a  microscope :  the  dwarfs  have  sprung 
up  into  giants,  and  yet  there  appears 
to  be  no  proportional  increase  or  size 
among  what  are  unequivocally  its 
trees.  Yonder  is  a  group  of  what 
seem  to  be  pines,  tall  and  bulky  'tis 
true,  but  neither  taller  nor  bulkier 
than  the  pines  of  Norway  and  Ame- 
rica, and  the  club-moss  behind  shoots 
up  its  green  hairy  arms,  loaded  with 
what  seem  catkins  above  their  top- 
most cones.  But  what  monster  of  the 
vegetable  world  comes  floating  down 
the  stream,  now  circling  round  in  the 
eddies,  now  dancing  on  the  ripple, 
now  shooting  down  the  rapid  ?  It  re- 
sembles a  gigantic  star-fish,  or  an  im- 
mense coach- wheel  divested  of  tiie 
rim.  There  is  a  green  dome-like  mass 
in  the  centre,  that  corresponds  to  the 
nave  of  the  wheel  or  the  body  of  the 
star-fish;  and  the  boughs  shoot  out 
horizontally  on  every  side,  like  spokes 
from  the  nave  or  rays  from  the  central 
body.  The  diameter  considerably  ez- 
ceeds  forty  feet;  the  branches,  origi- 
nally  of  a  deep  green,  are  assuming 
the  golden  tinge  of  decay;  the  cylin- 
drical and  hoUow  leaves  stand  out 
thick  on  every  side,  like  prickles  of  the 
wild  rose  on  the  red,  flesny,  lance-lilra 
shoots  of  a  year's  growth,  that  will  be 
covered  two  seasons  hence  with  flowers 
and  fruit.  That  strangely-formed  or- 
ganism presents  no  existing  type 
among  all  the  numerous  families  of 
Uie  vegetable  kingdom.  There  is  an 
amazing  luxuriance  of  ffrowth  all 
around  us.    Scarce  can  &e  ourreot 
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make  war  through  the  thickets  of 
aquatic  plants  that  rise  thick  from  the 
muddy  bottom ;  and  though  the  sun- 
shine  falls  bright  on  the  upper  boughs 
of  the  tangled  forest  beyond,  not  a 
ray  penetrates  the  more  than  twilight 
gloom  that  broods  over  the  marshy 
jjlatform  below.  The  rank  steam  of 
decaying  vegetation  forms  a  thick  blue 
haze  that  partially  obscures  the  under- 
wood ;  deadly  lakes  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  have  accumulated  in  the  hollows ; 
there  is  silence  all  around^  uninter. 
rupted  save  by  the  sudden  splash  of 
some  reptile  fish  that  has  risen  to  the 
surface  in  pursuit  of  its  prey«  or  when 
a  sudden  breeze  stirs  the  hot  air  and 
shakes  the  fronds  of  the  giant  ferns  or 
the  catkins  of  the  reeds.  The  wide 
continent  before  us  is  a  continent  de- 
void of  animal  \i(e,  save  that  its  pools 
and  rivers  abound  in  fish  and  mollusca, 
and  that  millions  and  tens  of  millions 
of  the  infusory  tribes  swarm  in  the 
bogs  and  marshes.  Here  and  there, 
too,  an  insect  of  strange  form  flutters 
among  the  leaves.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  no  creature  furnished 
with  lungs  of  the  more  perfect  con- 
struction, could  have  breathed  the 
atmosphere  of  this  early  period  and 
have  lived.'*  Such  is  a  specimen  of  the 
descriptive  powers  of  one  who  had  been 
a  simple  stone-mason  in  Scotland ;  and 
we  trust  that  the  length  of  the  extract 
will  be  pardoned  for  the  sake  of  the 
graphic  and  poetical  account  which  it 
gives  us  of  the  flora  of  the  coal  forma- 
tions. How  vividly  it  pictures  the 
state  of  our  islands  at  a  period  in 
comparison  with  whose  dim  and  hoar 
antiquity  Egyptian  dust  is  but  of  yes- 
terday ! — when  the  site  of  some  of  our 
busiest  cities  was  overgrown  with  le- 
pidodendra,  sigilloriaB,  calamites,  and 
stigmarisB,  and  when  an  ultra-tropical 
heat  converted  the  land  into  a  vast 
hothouse  for  the  growth  of  a  crowded 
and  colossal  vegetation !  Subsequent 
discoveries,  however,  have  thrown 
considerable  doubt  upon  the  accuracy 
of  its  concluding  remarks.  There  was 
a  time,  indeed,  when  it  was  thought 
that  the  highest  form  of  life  that  then 
existed  was  that  of  fishes;  and  we 
were  led  to  consider  the  carboniferous 
era  as  a  period  in  which  these  vast 
but  unblossoming  forests  never  echoed 
"with  the  music  of  the  morning  birds. 
We  pictured  to  ourselves  a  scenery  of 
Boneless  woods,  imposing  indeed,  but 
0Oiiu>rd  and  silent— ^uneoUyeQed  with 


the  melody  of  human  speech,  or  even 
"with  the  note  of  one  feathered  song, 
ster,  or  the  voice  of  one  vertebrate 
animal.  The  firefly,  it  was  thousht^ 
might  have  been  gleaming  star-like 
through  the  crowded  foliage,  and  fishes 
might  have  been  careering  through  the 
"waters  or  sporting  in  the  weeds  ;  but 
the  Lords  of  the  Creation  were  still,  it 
was  imagmed,  the  tenantry  of  the  sea, 
reigning  without  even  a  ^tile  to  dis- 
pute  their  supremacy.  The  richness 
of  the  vegetation  was  supposed  to  be 
accounted  for  in  a  great  measure  by 
a  safer  abundance  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  while  this  very  superabundance 
(so  prejudicial  to  animal  life)  was 
taken  up,  it  was  thought,  and  depo- 
sited in  the  mountain  limestone  always 
near  the  coal  measures,  so  that  the  at- 
mosphere was  thus  prepared  for  the 
introduction  of  air-breathing  animals. 
It  was  on  these  presumed  facts  that 
much  of  the  well-known  theory  of  pro- 

g'essive  development  was  founded, 
ut  though  a  number  of  the  sciences 
appeared  at  one  time  to  countenanc 
that  beautiful  speculation,  each  of 
them,  as  it  came  to  be  better  known, 
has  been  found  to  retract  more  or  less 
of  the  evidence  which  it  apparently 
had  yielded ;  and  this  was  remarkably 
the  case  in  geology.  The  theory  of 
progressive  development  had  already 
received  a  rude  shock  in  the  discovered 
fact,  that  the  earliest  fossil  fish  be- 
longed to  the  highest  type  of  that 
department  of  the  vertebrata,  when 
it  was  also  discovered,  contrary  to  the 
hypothesis  that  reptiles  existed  in  the 
carboniferous  era.  It  was  not  true, 
therefore,  that  fishes  were  then  the 
masters  of  creation ;  reptiles  had  ap- 
peared, and  these  rank  higher  in  the 
scale. 

In  1844,  a  true  reptile  was  found 
in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  by  H.  Yon 
Meyer  ;  and  in  1847,  three  skeletons 
of  similar  air-breathing  reptiles  were 
found  by  Professor  Von  Dechen  in  the 
coal-field  of  Saarbruch.  Footprints, 
declared  by  Sir  C.  Leycl  to  be  those  of 
an  air-breathing  animal,  were  discover- 
ed by  Dr.  King  of  Pennsvlvania,  in  the 
Greensburg  coal,  in  Westmoreland 
county,  at  about  the  same  time  as  that 
in  which  the  reptile  was  discovered  by 
Meyer  in  Bavaria;  and  footprints  of  a 
large  reptile  have  since  been  found  by 
Mr.  Isaac  Lee,  in  the  lowest  bed  of 
coal  at  Fottsville,  near  Philadelphia; 
■0  that  we  may  now  be  said  to  havo 
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the  footprints  of  two  reptilians  of  the 
coal  period^  and  the  skeletons  of  four. 
Kor  18  it  quite  clear  that  the  same  pe- 
riod was  not  attended  with  birds.  Mr. 
Taylor,  in  his  '*  Indications  of  the  Cre- 
ator,*' states  his  conviction  that  it  was. 
The  forests  of  that  early  period  must 
have  been  redolent,  he  says,  with  the 
blossoms  of  a  productive  vegetation, 
and  vocal  with  the  music  oi  a  well- 
appointed  choir.  It  is  possible  that 
man  did  not  then  exist ;  but  the  little 
feathered  songsters  sung  no  less 
sweetly.  The  morning  breeze  caught 
up  its  grateful  notes,  and  bore  them  to 
a  holier  ear  than  his.  In  the  unbroken 
quiet  of  these  sylvan  solitudes  there 
may  have  been  no  thinking,  rejoicing, 
or  sorrowing  human  heart,  with  the 
quick  throbbings  of  anguish  or  delight; 
vet  in  nature*s  great  cathedral  God's 
humbler  creatures  offered  up  their  low, 
perpetual  hymn. 

In  none  of  the  sciences  has  the  col. 
lission  of  opposite  opinions  been  happier 
in  eliciting  truth  than  in  geology.  The 
controversy  between  the  Neptuneists 
and  the  Vulcanists  ended  in  a  sort  of 
compromise,  which,  acknowledging  the 
existence  of  igneous  as  well  as  aqueous 
rocks,  allowed  that  there  was  truth 
with  both  of  the  parties  at  issue,  and 
thus  opened  the  way  for  that  beautiful 
division  of  rocks  by  Sir  Charles  Leyel 
into  platonic,  volcanic,  metamorphic, 
and  sedimentary,  llie  subsequent 
controversy  between  the  Uniformita- 
rians  and  the  Catastrophists  is  likely, 
perhaps,  to  terminate  in  a  similar  way ; 
and  it  may  come  to  be  acknowledged, 
that  while  all  the  geological  pheno- 
mena can  be  best  accounted  for  by 
ascribing  them  to  exactly  the  same 
causes  as  those  which  operate  now, 
and  none  else,  those  causes  must  be 
supposed  to  have  then  wrought,  fre- 
quently, at  least,  if  not  generally,  with 
a  greater  than  their  present  intensity, 
and  a  greater  than  their  present  ra- 
pidity. In  the  same  manner  there 
may  be  such  an  accommodation  be- 
tween the  advocates  of  the  theory  of 
progressive  development  and  those  who 
deny  it,  as  will  concede  to  one  party  a 
progress  and  an  improvement  in  the 
successive  conditions  of  the  earth  j  and 
yet  to  the  other,  the  now  all  but  de- 
nionstrated  fact  that  this  progress 
may  have  been  neither  uniform  nor 
iinmterrupted,  and  has  certainly  not 
been  attended  with,  or,  at  least,  accom- 
£lu^^l>7#  A  transmutation  qf  species* 


The  advocates  of  eadi  of  these  different 
theories  depend  for  their  strongest  ar- 
guments on  the  stratification — the  flora 
and  the  fauna  of  the  coal  period ; 
and  to  each  of  them  that  period  ought 
to  be,  in  fact,  the  most  instructive,  as 
showing  especially  the  importance  of 
not  depending  too  much  on  merely- 
negative  evidence.  But  the  contro- 
versy which  bears  most  upon  the  pecu- 
liar subject  of  coal  is  that  between  the 
advocates  of  drifl  and  submergency. 
According  to  the  former,  groves  and 
forests  or  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
an  ultra-tropical  climate  were  swept 
away  by  floods  and  inundations  into 
lakes,  bays,  estuaries,  or  the  mouths 
of  rivers ;'  and  that  this  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  coal  was  generally 
deposited — the  coal  plants  being  rarely 
submerged  on  the  spot  in  which  they 
are  discovered.  According  to  the  lat- 
ter, on  tiie  contrary,  submergence 
should  be  considered  as  the  rule,  and 
drifl  only  as  the  exception.  The  greater 

Eart  of  the  vegetable  elements  of  coal 
ave  grown  and  been  embedded  on  the 
spot ;  and  the  cases  where  the  plants 
have  been  drifted  arc  chiefly  the  acci- 
dental results  of  the  overflows  and  in- 
undations by  which  the  submernon 
was  effected.  Of  these  theories,  the 
latter  would  seem  to  be  now  the  more 
approved,  if  not  the  more  popular.  But 
both  pre-suppose  the  vegetable  origin 
of  coal  —  a  lact  which  would  appear 
to  be  incontrovertible ;  and  it  is  now 
generally  supposed  that  the  vegetation 
which  produced  the  coal  grew  m  wide 
but  shallow  lagoons,  which  recefved, 
from  time  to  time,  deposits  of  silt  and 
mud,  the  detritus  of  the  neighbour- 
ing land.  These  shallow  expanses 
were  soon  overspread  with  stigmarisB 
ficoides,  a  marshy  plant,  then  bo 
abundant  as  to  have  furnished,  it 
is  thought,  the  principal  source  of 
our  fossil  fuel;  accumulations  of 
mud,  silt,  sand,  and  decaying  ye- 
getables  then  converted  these  la^ 
goons  into  morasses,  Afler  this  ap- 
peared a  variety  of  reed-like  plants  — 
equiselsB  and  calamites,  diversified 
with  other  and  with  larger  trees.  All 
these  in  decaying  furnished  materials 
for  peat  and  cod,  ''resting  on  a  biMe 
composed  of  the  remains  of  stigmarise." 
These  morasses  may  have  sunk  gra- 
dually beneath  the  level  of  the  sea— • 
the  basins  becoming  the  receptacles  of 
altematinff  deposits  of  sand  and  day* 
thus  produdng  the  strata  of  Sana- 
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stone  and  limestone  which  occur  be- 
tween seams  of  coal.  In  many  coal- 
fields the  remains  of  vegetables  are  found 
retaining  in  beautiful  perfection  their 
original  shape  and  proportions  —  the 
most  exquisitely  delicate  foliage  still 
uninjured^  and»  but  in  colour^  it  would 
seem,  almost  still  unchanged.  Dr. 
Buckland  remarks  of  the  Bohemian 
coal  mines  —  *'The  most  elaborate 
imitations  of  living  foliage  upon  the 
painted  ceilings  of  Italian  palaces  bear 
DO  comparison  with  the  beauteous 
profusion  of  extinct  vegetable  forms 
with  which  the  galleries  of  these  in. 
structive  coal  mines  are  overhung.  The 
roof  is  covered  as  with  a  canopy  of 
gorgeous  tapestry,  enriched  with  fes- 
toons of  the  most  graceful  foliage  flung 
in  wild  irregular  profusion  over  every 
portion  of  its  surface.  The  effect  is 
heightened  by  the  contrast  of  the  coal- 
black  colour  of  these  vegetables  with 
the  light  ground-work  of  the  rock  to 
which  they  are  attached.  The  spec 
tator  feels  himself  transported,  as  if  by 
enchantment,  into  the  forests  of  another 
world ;  he  beholds  trees  of  forms  and 
characters  now  unknown  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  presented  to  his 
senses  almost  in  the  beauty  and  vigour 
of  their  primeval  life ;  their  scaly  stems 
and  bending  branches,  with  their  deli, 
cate  apparatus  of  foliage,  are  all  spread 
forth  before  him,  little  impaired  by  the 
lapse  of  countless  ages,  and  bearing 
faithful  records  of  extinct  systems  of 
vegetation,  which  began  and  terminat- 
ed in  times  of  which  these  relics  are 
the  faithful  historians." 

Such,  then,  would  seem  to  be  the 
origin  of  coal,  as  revealed  to  us  by  the 
discoveries  of  geology ;  and  surely  in 
all  this  there  is  evidence  of  design,  of 
wisdom,  of  benevolence  —  of  a  provi- 
dential Ruler  as  well  as  an  almighty 
Creator.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  coal 
measures  consist  of  alternations  of 
sandstone,  shale,  ironstone,  and  coal. 
The  two  latter  may  be  considered  as 
new  products  of  nature ;  for  the  iron 
is  found  in  veins  among  some  of  the 
older  rocks,  and  gives  a  colour  to 
others  by  its  diffusion  through  their 
mass ;  layers  of  clay  ironstone  appear 
for  the  first  time  in  the  coal  measures, 
while  the  really  useful  coal  is  found 
only  in  the  upper  part  of  the  carboni- 
ferous system.  But  one  important 
portion  of  the  same  system  is  the 
mountain  limestone.  Here,  then,  are 
three  minerals  which,  whenever  the 


arrangement  is  not  defective,  are  al- 
ways found  in  connexion  —  that  is  to 
say,  limestone,    ironstone,   and  coal. 
Now,  if  the  ironstone  only  could  be 
found  in  any  particular  locality,  there 
would  be  no  fuel  there  to  soften  the 
iron,   even  if  it  could  be  extracted 
from  the  other  ingredients  with  which 
it  is  associated  ;  while  again,  if  iron- 
stone and  coal  were  both  present,  but 
without  the  limestone,  the  metal  could 
not  be  easily  separated  from  the  day ; 
whereas  the  limestone,  by  acting  a?  a 
flux,  promotes  the  speedy  reduction 
of  the  ore,  while  that  ore  is  made  soft 
and  workable  by  the  coal.     Can  such 
a   beautiful  arrangement  have  been 
merely  accidental  ?    Can  the  two  most 
useful,  perhaps,  of  all  natural  produc- 
tions, together  with  the  necessary  ma- 
terial for  making  the  one  of  seirvice  to 
the  other,  have  been  thus  associated 
simply  by  chance  ?     Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  vicinity  of  coal,  iron  was 
first  smelted  in  England  with  wood ;  but 
timber  being  useful  for  ship-building, 
and  a  scarcity  for  this  purpose  having 
been  apprehended,  its  use  for  any  other 
was  restricted  by  several  statutes  of 
Elizabeth.     Various  efforts  were  then 
made  to  smelt  the  iron  with  pit  coal, 
and  one  of  them  is  worth  recording,  as 
pointing  to  this  providential  vicinity 
of  the  necessary  fuel.      Dudley,  the 
founder  of  the  family  of  Dudley  and 
Ward,    in    a    curious    book,    called 
"  Metallum  Martis,"  published  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  11.,  informs  us  that 
he  erected  a  large  furnace,  and  that  he 
had  succeeded  m  maldng  the  largest 
quantity  of  pit-coal  iron  that  ever  yet 
was  made  in  Great  Britain,  seven  tons 
per  week  [what  would  he  have  said  of 
the  weekly  work  of  an  iron  foundry  in 
our  day  ?],  near  which  furnace  he  dis- 
covered many    new   coal  mines  and 
iron  mines  Underneath.    After  other 
remarks  he  subjoins — "Now,  if  the 
coal  and  ironstone  so  abounding  were 
made  right  use  of,  we  need  not  want 
iron  as  we  do,  for  very  many  measures 
of  ironstone  are  placed  together  under 
the  great  ten  yards'  thickness  of  coal, 
and  upon  another  thickness  of  coal  not 
yet  mentioned,  called  the  bottom  coal, 
or  hearthen  coal  —  as  if  God  had  de- 
creed the  time  when  and  how  these 
smiths  should  be  supplied,   and   this 
island  also,  with  iron." 

After  the  failure  of  many  similar 
attempts,  from  the  want  of  an  adequate 
power,  Uie  requisite  machinery  was 
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furnished  at  lost  by  the  stcam^ngine ; 
and  ^SQ  believe  it  has  frcauently  hap- 
pened  that  the  ironstone  'wnich  yielded 
the  metal,  the  limestone  that  furnished 
the  ilux,  the  coal  that  supplied  the 
fuel,  and  the  water  that  gave  the 
steam,  have  all  been  obtained  from  the 
same  identical  locality !  We  envy  not 
the  mind  that  regards  all  this  as  purely 
accidental. 

Bat  these  are  not  the  only  facts 
which,  in  connexion  with  thb  interest- 
ing production,  argue  a  wise  and  bene- 
volent Providence.  The  occurrence 
of  slips,  faults,  and  dykes,  hy  which 
the  continuity  of  the  strata  is  inter, 
rupted,  and  the  miner  confounded 
(hence,  perhaps,  the  term  fault),  may 
seem  at  first  to  militate  against  the 
argument  we  are  advancing ;  but  their 
advantages  outbalance  their  evils,  for 
when  empty  they  act  as  valves  by 
which  the  water  of  the  mine  is  drained 
ofi',  and,  when  filled  up,  as  floodgates 
arresting  its  course,  r^or  is  this  all. 
The  basm-Iike  shape  of  the  strata  in 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  coal 
measures  in  many  dilTercnt  localities, 
is  a  further  evidence  of  wise  and  bene- 
volent provision,  since  it  has  brought 
all  the  layers  of  the  formation  near  the 
surface,  and  thus  rendered  them  acces- 
sible, whereas  a  miiformly  inclined 
coarse  would  have  caused  the  lower 
scams  to  dip  into  depths  which  human 
art  had  never  been  able  to  penetrate. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  discovery 
of  a  skeleton  converted  Galen  from 
atheism ;  might  not  the  same  result  have 
been  produced  by  the  study  of  a  coal 
mine  ?  Nay,  would  not  the  latter,  in 
some  respects  at  least,  have  been  more 
eloquent  in  its  intimations  of  a  Deity 
even  than  the  former,  shewn  more  of  that 
prospective  contrivance  which  argues 
intention,  and  plan,  and  provision,  and 
therefore  intelligeucc  ?     Does  it  not 


involve  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  a 
God  of  creation,  and  a  God  of  proTi- 
dence— >a  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever; 
yea,  and  even  (indirectly,  at  least)  a 
God  of  redemption  ?    For  if  there  hai 
been  all  that  evil  in  our  race  of  which 
a  coal  mine,  with  all  that  it  records  of 
human  cupidity  and  human  cruelty,  ia 
just  a  fair  example,  has  there  not  been 
a  need,  a  crying  need,  of  one  who 
could  purchase  and  emancipate  our 
kind  out  of  their  bondage  or  oormp- 
tion,    into    the    glorious    liberty    of 
children  of  God  ?    And  if  that  God 
has  made  provision  even  from  untold 
and  unthought-of  ages,  before  nan 
became  as  yet  a  living  soul,  for  aomo 
of  the  latest  of  his  ezigenciea.  and 
some  of  the  greatest  of  his  capabilities 
what  is  more  likely,  even  beforehand. 
than  that  he  has  also  made  provinon, 
by  Uie  blood  of  that  Lamb  who  waa 
slain  from  the  foundations  of  the  world* 
for  the  fatal  effects  of  human  trana- 
prcssion,  having  resolved,  ere  yet  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  were  made^  to 
send  forth  his  Son  in  the  fnlneei  of 
time,  to  redeem  and  to  renovate  a  loit 
creation  ?     Oh,  it  is  time,  high  time  to 
rescue  geology  from  the  hands  of  the 
sceptic,  and  consecrate  its  subUme  de> 
ductions  to  the  service  of  revealed 
religion.     Already  has  {;ood  aervioo 
been  rendered  to  the  glonous  caoie  of 
truth,  by  the  efforts  of  different  writen 
on  Genesis  and  Geolor^,  to  reconcile 
the  clear  conclusions  of  the  one  with 
the    inspired    announcements  of  the 
other — efforts  which  have  been  emi- 
nently successful.    It  is  now  time  to 
take  a  higher  ground,  and  make  the 
stone  upon  the  pathway,  as  wdl  ai 
the  planet  in  the  firmament,  speak  to 
the  truth  of  revelation,  the  wok  of  the 
Iledcemer,  and  the  glory  of  the 
sal  God. 
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WM.    0*BRXKM  —  DBIIII    0*BRYBn  —  JBPH40R  —  BICKBRITAFV  —  HARTIOR  —  IIMORI  —  O'KBBVrR. 


Theatrical  history  presents  the  names 
of  several  actresses  of  eminence  who 
4iave  won  and  worn  matrimonial  co- 
ronets through  the  force  of  virtue^ 
beauty,  accompl'ishments,  prudery,  or 
a  happy  combmation  of  all  these  ele- 
ments ;  but  we  recollect  only  a  soli- 
tary instance  of  an  actor  who  made 
his  fortune,  and  removed  himself,  as 
Mrs.  Winifred  Jenkins  has  it,  "  into 
a  higher  sphere,"  by  means  of  an  aris- 
tocratic union.    This  exception  occur- 
red in  the  person  of  William  O'Brien, 
who  captivated  the    heart   of  Lady 
Susan     Sarah     Louisa    Strangways, 
eldest  daughter  of  Stephen  Fox,  first 
Earl  of  Ildiester,  and  niece  of  Henry 
Fox,  first  Lord    Holland.      O'Brien 
was  a  remarkably   handsome  young 
man,  of  elegant  manners ;  and,  gaining 
admittance  into  the  best  society,  per- 
suaded the  fair  Lady  Susan  to  run 
away  with  him,  and  married  her.  The 
family,  wiser  than  others  of  their  caste, 
under  these  domestic  vexations,  which 
cannot  be  remedied  by  harshness,  de- 
termined to  pardon  what  they  could 
not  prevent— acting,  perhaps,  on  the 
curt  philosophy  of  Mrs.  Heidelberg, 
*«  The  girl's  ruined,  and  I  forgive  her." 
Accordingly  they  received  the  offend- 
ing couple  into  grace,  insisting  as  a 
gme  (ma  non  that  the  intrusive  son-in- 
law  should  give  up  his  theatrical  pros- 
pects ;  and  obtained  for  him,  first,  a 
good  appointment  in  America,    and 
subsequently  the  lucrative  post  of  re- 
ceiver-general of  the  county  of  Dorset, 
which  he  enjoyed  in  great  clover  for 
many  years,  and  lived  to  a  very  ad- 
vanced period  of  life.     In  the  "  Dia- 
logue in  the  Shades,"  Mrs.  Gibber  is 
represented  as  saying  to  Mrs.  Wof- 
fington,  "  The  only  performers  of  any 
eminence  that  have  made  their  appear- 
ance since  vour  departure,  are  O'Brien 
and  Powell.     The  first  was  a  very 
promising  comedian    in  Woodward's 
walk,  and  was  much  caressed  by  the 
nobility ;  but  this  apparent  good  for- 
tune was  his  ruin,  for,  having  married 
a  young  lady  of  faoiily,  without  her 


relatives*  knowledge,  he  was  obliged 
to  transport  himself  to  America,  where 
he  is  now  doing  penance  for  his  re- 
demption." 

Cnurchill,  writing  of  O'Brien  in  the 
"  Rosciad/'  while  he  was  yet  an  actor, 
calls  him  a  "  shadow  of  Woodward," 
and  blames  him  for  servile  imitation, 
when  possessed  of  original  abilities. 
He  says,  and  the  lines  are  worth  re- 
membering—. 

**  When  a  dull  copier  simple  grace  neglectt, 
And  rests  his  imitation  on  defects, 
We  readily  forgive  i  but  such  rile  arts 
Are  double  guilt  in  men  of  real  parts.** 

William  O'Brien  was  bom  in  Ire- 
land, about  the  year  1736  or  1738, 
but  the  exact  date  of  his  birth  we  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain.  He  de- 
scended from  a  verpr  ancient  family, 
who,  in  common  with  many  others, 
from  a  misplaced  but  conscientious  at- 
tachment to  James  the  Second,  aban- 
doned their  country  and  property,  and 
followed  the  fortunes  of  that  ungrate- 
ful monarch  into  France,  after  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Limerick,  in  1691. 

These  gallant  men,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Uie  head  of  their  race,  the 
Lord  Viscount  Clare,  became  officers 
in  the  Lish  Brigade,  in  which  dis- 
tinguished corps  many  of  them,  with 
their  posterity,  lived  and  died  in 
honour.  The  father  of  William 
O'Brien,  however,  happened  to  be  a 
fencing- master  in  Dublin,  and  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  was  brought 
up  with  a  view  to  his  following  the 
same  vocation.  But  he  had  fixed  his 
thoughts  on  the  stage,  and  entertained 
little  reverence  for  carte  and  tierce,  ex- 
cept when  occurring  incidentally  in 
what  modem  critics  call  the  rote  of 
Mercutio,  and  other  pugnacious  cha- 
racters of  the  same  class.  Here  his 
early  education  materially  assisted  him, 
and  he  drew  his  sword  with  a  grace- 
ful, rapid,  and  imposing  flourish, 
which  cast  his  brethren  of  the  sock 
and  buskin  far  beyond  the  verge  of 
emulation. 

In  1758  Bany  tempted  Woodward 
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from  his  established  reputation  and 
c(»rtain  salary  at  Drury-lane,  to  join 
liiiu  in  the  huzurdous,  and  as  it  ulti- 
mately proved,  ruinous  speculation  of 
the  new  theatre  in  Crow-strect,  Dub- 
lin. Woodward  hesitated  long  be- 
tween the  det^iixi  of  graining  more 
money  and  the  fear  of  losing  what  he 
had  already  saved.  Ho  had  lived  on 
the  most  friendly  terms  with  Garrick, 
who  ever  treated  him  with  deference 
and  liberality ;  but  Woodward,  daz- 
zled by  the  blandishments  of  Barry, 
and  dreaming  of  an  Irish  El  Dorado, 
endeavoured  to  exact  from  his  London 
mana(j:ers  conditions  and  stipulations 
to  which  it  was  as  impossible  they 
could  accede,  and  retain  lawful  sove- 
rei^i^nty,  as  it  was  for  the  Sultan  last 
year  to  submit  to  the  benign  and  dis- 
interested proposals  of  Prince  ^len- 
schikoff.  Mrs.  Woodward,  with  the 
usual  prudence  of  wives,  strongly  dis- 
suaded her  husband  from  the  Dublin 
scheme ;  but  Barry,  who,  with  no 
great  extent  of  knowledge  or  under- 
standing, was  gifted  with  a  matchless 
melody  of  voice,  and  an  enchanting 
faculty  of  persuasion,  before  which  the 
sirens  of  classic  fable  would  have 
bowed  in  conscious  inferiority,  so 
worked  upon  the  two  darling  passions 
of  the  doomed  Woodward,  love  of  lu- 
cre and  lust  of  power,  that  in  evil 
hour  he  put  his  nand  to  the  deed  of 
partnership,  and  deserted  tlie  banners 
of  his  old  employer. 

Garrick  felt  bitterly  the  loss  of  his 
inimitable  comedian  and  harlequin, 
who  truly  might  bo  callcnl  a  host  in 
himself;  but  in  his  greatest  dilDcul- 
ties,  Roscius  was  never  without  re- 
sources. He  had  formed  an  ac([uain- 
tance  with  O'Brien,  and  determined 
to  train  him  up  to  fdl  Woodward's 
place.  lie  took  infinite  pains  in  his 
instruction,  and  the  pupu  responded 
with  gratitude  and  ready  intelligence. 
On  the  3nl  of  October,  1758,  O'Brien 
made  his  first  aj)i)earance  at  Drury- 
lane,  as  Captain  Brazen,  in  Far- 
quhar's  comedy  of  The  llecruiting  Offi- 
cer.  He  was  received  with  candour, 
warmth,  and  universal  applause.  His 
person  and  deportment  were  strikingly 
genteel  and  ]>repossessing,  and  his 
niuvements  were  grace  personified. 
For  six  years  he  acted  a  variety  of 
characters  in  elegant  and  eccentric 
comedy  with  a  pecuhar  vivacity,  and 
was  generally  reputed  to  excel,  in  that 
particular  line>  every  performer  of  bis 


day.  In  1 764  he  left  the  stage*  in  oon- 
sequencc  of  his  marriage*  as  we  have 
already  stated. 

Davies  and  Wilkinson,  from  a  false 
and  foolish  delicacy,  sink  the  name  of 
O'Brien,  when  speaking  of  his  theatri. 
cal  career,  and  designate  him  anonj- 
mously  as  "  an  accomplished  young 
gentleman."  He  himself,  judging  by 
the  scruples  of  his  friends,  and  what 
was  reported  of  his  own  conTersationa 
afler  he  seceded  from  the  boards,  ap- 
peared desirous  to  *'  sink  the  player," 
and  bury  in  oblivion  those  years  of  hit 
life  which  were  amonsst  the  moat 
worthy  of  being  remenibered,  as  con- 
stantly occupied  in  the  exercise  of 
intellectual  energy  and  the  display  of 
rare  ac(juirements.  It  was  weak  aa 
well  as  useless  to  shrink  from  what 
was  on  record,  and  a  mistake  to  feel 
ashamed  of  a  profession  of  lus  own 
choice,  in  which  he  had  met  with  more 
than  common  success,  and  fromi  which 
an  accidental  coup  de  fortune  had  re> 
moved  him.  To  be  an  actor  is  no  dis- 
grace to  any  one  who  conducts  himself 
respectably,  and  who  cannot  hope  to 
advance  without  good  natural  abilities, 
the  c^ducation  of  a  gentleman,  and  un- 
remitting study.  £x  quovit  lignOf  nim 
Jit  Mcrcurias,  This  classical  proverb 
is  usually  rendered  in  the  homely  ver- 
nacular, "You  cannot  make  a  silk 
purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear;"  but  we 
would  respectfulljT  suggest  the  follow- 
ing equally  apposite  paraphrase— it  ia 
not  every  body  that  can  make  even  a 
mo<Ierate  actor. 

Dr.  Moore  says,  in  a  digression  on 
the  stage,  in  one  of  his  once  popular 
but  now  neglected  novels,  ''  An  ad- 
vantageous figure,  a  graceful  manner, 
a  good  voice,  a  strong  memory,  an 
accurate  judgment,  ana  the  power  of 
expressing  the  emotions  of  tne  heart 
by  the  voice  and  features,  are  all  ra- 
quired  in  a  player;  sensibility,  and 
tne  power  of  expressing  the  emotions 
of  the  heart  by  tiie  tones  and  features^ 
are  indispensable.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, unreasonable  not  to  consider  that 
profession  as  creditable  in  which  wa 
cx^)ect  so  many  (qualities  united  | 
while  many  others  are  thought  respect- 
able, in  which  we  dailv  see  pcnoni 
arrive  at  eminence  without  common 
sensi*." 

O'Brien,  however  he  may  havB 
wished  to  repudiate  all  memory  of 
serving  in  the  ranks  as  an  actor,  had 
no  objection  to  acquire  fiuna  ai  adnu 
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matic  author.  Towards  the  end  of 
1772,  he  produced  a  farce,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  a  comedy  in  two 
acts,  at  Covent  Garden,  under  the 
title  of  Cross  Purposes,  which  was 
well  received  at  the  time,  revived  oc- 
casionally during  subsequent  London 
seasons,  and  acted  in  Hath  as  late  as 
1821.  The  piece  is  evidently  taken 
from  Let  Trois  Fr^res  Rivaux  of  La 
Font ;  it  contains  some  happy  touches 
of  genuine  humour,  and  many  strokes 
of  satire  levelled  at  the  follies  of  the 
day. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  on  the  same 
evening  (Dec.  8th,  1772)  on  which 
Cross  jPurposes  came  out  at  Covent 
Garden,  another  comedy,  by  O'Brien, 
called  The  Duel,  was  acted  at  Drury- 
lane.  The  success  of  the  first  counter- 
balanced the  failure  of  the  second, 
which  was  unequivocally  condemned, 
and  never  repeated  after  the  first  night. 
There  were  great  actors  employed ; 
but  the  public  verdict  in  this  case  was 
as  decided  as  it  was  capricious.  The 
Duel  (founded  on  Le  Philosophe  sans 
le  Savoir,  ofSedaine),  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  tolerable  play,  and  must  be  added  to 
the  list  of  pieces  which  have  been  un- 
justly sentenced.  These  productions 
of  O'Brien  were  both  printed,  and 
thus  a  comparative  estimate  of  their 
merit  may  be  formed.  The  author's 
pretensions  as  a  dramatist,  it  must  be 
admitted,  are  slight  enough ;  but  it 
would  be  unfair  to  pass  him  over  alto- 
gether, in  a  catalogue  intended  to  be 
complete.* 

Here  is  a  second  0*Brten,  sometimes 
confounded  with  the  former ;  but  his 
patronymic  difiers  in  the  spelling,  and 
his  Christian  name  was  Denis.  We 
can  scarcely  question  this  internal  evi- 
dence that  he  was  an  Irishman.  As  a 
political  essayist  he  acquired  much  ce- 
lebrity, and,  what  was  better,  wrote 
himself  into  more  than  one  snug  sine- 
cure. His  claims  to  admission  into 
this  list  are  founded  on  a  single  comedy, 
entitled  A  Friend  in  Need  w  a  Friend 
Indeed,  originally  written  in  two  acts, 
then  enlarged  to  four,  and  ultimately 
reduced  to  three,  in  which  form  it  was 
acted  at  the  Haymarket,  in  1783 ;  but 


not  printed.  The  play  ran  for  eight 
nights  with  equivocal  success,  and  was 
then  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  between  the  author  and  the 
manager,  Colman  the  elder.  It  was 
said  to  be  a  faint  attempt  to  imitate 
Goldsmith's  Good  Natured  Man,  The 
quarrel  occupied  the  leading  news- 
papers for  nearly  three  weeks ;  almost 
every  journal  taKiug  part  with  the  ma- 
nager, while  the  author  fought  singly 
against  a  host.  The  afiair  ended  in  a 
sort  of  drawn  battle,  but  seems  to  have 
alienated  O'Bryen  from  any  further 
attempt  in  the  dramatic  walk,  and  to 
have  decided  him  to  devote  his  future 
life  to  politics. 

The  work  which  first  brou^t  him 
into  notice  was  an  ironical  *•  Defence 
of  the  Earl  of  Shelbume,"  published 
shortly  afler  that  nobleman  (subse- 
quently created  Marquis  of  Lansdown) 
succeeded  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham as  Premier,  in  the  year  1782.  In 
1784,  O'Bryen  wrote  another  satiric 
work,  entitled  **A  Gleam  of  Comfort 
to  this  distracted  Empire,  demonstrat- 
ing the  Fairness  and  Keasonableness  of 
National  Confidence  in  the  present  Mi- 
nistry" — meaning  the  ministry  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  Soon  after  appeared  from  his 
pen  two  papers,  called  **The  Rea- 
soner,"  which  have  since  been  repub- 
lished in  several  compilations,  and 
ascribed  respectively  to  Lord  Erskine 
and  Mr.  Sheridan.  In  1787  he  printed 
'^  A  View  of  the  Treaty  negotiated  by 
Lord  Auckland."  In  1788,  immedi- 
ately  upon  the  King's  illness,  this  au- 
thor  published  «« The  Prospect  before 
Us,"  revived  under  the  name  of  *'  The 
Regency  Question,"  in  consequence  of 
the  discussions  caused  by  the  return  of 
his  Majesty's  malady,  in  1810.  These 
are  amongst  some  of  his  leading  tracts, 
but  it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate 
them  all. 

He  shared  the  confidence  of  Mr. 
Fox,  with  whom  he  lived  in  unre- 
strained intimacy,  and  dedicated  him- 
self totally  to  lus  friend  and  leader. 
Upon  the  change  of  ministry,  in  I8O69 
when  ''  all  the  talents"  came  into  office, 
O'Bryen  succeeded  one  of  the  Lords 
Somersetinthe  lucrativesinecureof  De- 


*  The  Eev.  Thomas  Lewis  O'Beirne,  chaplain  to  Lord  Howe,  and  a  native  of  Ireland,  who 
died  Bishop  of  Meatb,  is  the  author  of  several  political  treatises,  and  also  of  one  comedy, 
called  The  Generous  Impostor,  acted  at  Drury-lane,  in  1780,  and  printed  nearly  at  the  same 
time.  This  dramatic  piece,  which  was  acted  seven  nights,  is  borrowed  from  Lt  Dist^Mamr 
of  Destouches. 
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piity  Paymaster- General ;  and  shortly 
after  was  appointed^  by  Mr.  Fox^  to  the 
patent  office  of  Marshal  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
worth,  at  the  lowest  compatation> 
£4,000  per  annum. 

Richard  Jephson  wasbomin  Ireland^ 
in  1736.  He  entered  early  in  life  into 
the  military  profession,  and  advanced 
rapidly  to  the  rank  of  captain,  in  the 
73rd  Footj  on  the  Irish  establishment. 
When  his  regiment  was  reduced  in 
1763,  he  was  placed  on  the  half-pay 
list,  on  which  he  ever  afterwards  con- 
tinued. He  had  always  evinced  an  in- 
clination for  the  helles  lettres.  His  na- 
tural abilities  were  good,  and  improved 
by  education  ;  he  spoke  pleasingly,  his 
choice  of  language  was  unexception- 
able, and  he  possessed  a  vein  oi  sati- 
rical humour  very  agreeable  to  all 
but  those  against  whom  it  happened  to 
be  pointed.  These  (qualifications  re- 
commended him  to  Lord  Townshend^ 
who  came  to  the  Government  of  Ire- 
land in  17C7»  and  who  made  Captain 
Jephson  Master  of  the  Horse  in  the 
Viceregal  establishment,  and  procured 
him  a  seat  in  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons. O'KeefTe,  in  his  "Recollcc- 
tions^"  gives  a  diiTcrent  account,  and 
states  that  Jephson,  when  a  very  young 
man,  owed  his  promotion  to  Garrick. 
He  says : — "  On  one  of  the  King's  nights 
at  Drury-lane,  the  lords  being  about 
behind  the  scenes,  in  and  out  of  the 
green-room>  &c,  as  customary.  Gar- 
rick  said  to  a  nobleman  near  him,  who 
was  soon  to  go  to  Ireland  as  Ix>rd 
Lieutenant :  *  Aly  lord,  here  is  a  young 
spark  so  plagues  us  here  nig  lit  afler 
night,  always  troublesome,  I  wish  you 
would  take  him  with  you  over  to  your 
Ireland,  or  any  where  out  of  our  way.' 
The  nobleman  took  the  good-natured 
hint,  spoke  to  the  play- loving  youth, 
who  was  loitering  near  him,  and  gave 
him  a  handsome  appointment  in  Dub- 
lin Castle.  This  is  one  of  the  many  in- 
stances of  Garrick  seizing  every  oppor- 
tunity to  do  a  kind  action.  The  youth 
was  Captain  Jephson,  author  oi'JBra- 
ganza.  The  Law  of  Lombardy,  The 
Count  of  Narhonne,  &c.*'  Captain 
Jephson,  grateful  for  the  patronage  he 
hail  received,  became  an  unllinching 
supporter  of  the  measures  of  Govern- 
ment, and  strenuously  defended  the 
character  of  Lord  Townsliend,  which 
was  openly  attacked  in  the  house,  afVer 
his  departure.  On  the  11  th  of  Febm- 
ary>  1774,  when  a  great  debate  came 


on,  respectmg  a  bill  to  relax  the  seve- 
rity of  tne  then  existuig  laws  against  tha 
Roman  Catholics,  Captain  Jepbsoa 
took  a  conspicuous  part,  and  nuide  a 
very  long  and  eloquent  speech  in  their 
favour ;  (]uitting,  on  that  occasion,  his 
usual  satirical  turn,  which  had  ol>- 
tained  for  him  the  name  of  the  Mortal 
Momus.  But  this  restraint  was  not 
frequently  practised.  In  a  question  on 
removfng  tne  Custom-house  of  Dublin 
(March  7th,  1779),  and  in  that  on  a 
motion  for  sending  four  thousand 
troops  from  Ireland  to  America,  he  in- 
dulged his  peculiar  vein.  Lord  Towns- 
hend  having  resigned  the  Lord  Liento- 
nancy.  Lord  Harcourt,  who  replaoed 
him,  possessed  none  of  the  taste  ior  wit 
and  humour  which  had  distinguished  his 
predecessor,  and  had  so  particnlarlj 
recommended  Captain  Jepnson  to  his 
notice.  The  captain,  indeed,  retained 
his  oilice  at  the  Castle,  but  he  was  per- 
sonally neglected,  and  at  the  gencnl 
election  of  1776,  he  was  not  returned 
to  Parliament.  However,  Mr,  Hn^ 
Massey  being  advanced  to  the  peeraM 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  felt  convinced  tSat 
Capt.  Jephson's  talents  would  be  uselhl} 
and  ho  was,  in  consequence,  elected  in 
October,  1 776,  to  fill  Lord  Massey 's  va- 
cated  seat,  of  Old  Leighlin,  oonntj  of 
Carlo w,  a  rotten  borough  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  incumbent  Bishop  of 
Leighlin  and  Ferns.  But  Captain 
Jephson  had,  by  this  time,  applied  hii 
mind  and  leisure  to  dramatic  compon- 
tion,  and  ceased  to  distinguish  himself 
in  tbe  house  as  formcriy.  He  spokis 
seldom,  and  commonly  confined  himi^Jf 
to  a  silent  vote. 

During  Lord  Townshcnd's  memora- 
ble viceroy alty  of  Ireland,  Jephsonj  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Courtenay^  tlie 
Kev.  Mr.  Boroughs,  and  others  eqonllT 
well  qualified  for  the  task,  wrote  a  ooL 
lection  of  essays  called  *'  The  Bacbe- 
lor,*'  which  completely  succeeded  ia 
puttmg  down  and  turning  into  ridi- 
cule, the  enemies  of  the  Government. 
This  collection,  for  sound  arcnmenCs 
seasoned  with  genuine  wit  and  nnmonr* 
has  rarely  been  equalled  and  perhaps 
never  excelled. 

In  1794,  Captain  Jephson  publisiied 
a  poem,  in  4 to.,  entitled  '*  Itoman  Por- 
traits," enriched  with  engranngs,  and 
accompanied  by  historical  remsrki  and 
illustrations ;  and  in  the  same  yesr*  n 
Well-timed  and  well-executed  satire  on 
the  French  revolution,  caUsd  "Thn 
Confession  of  Jacques  Bsptiile 
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tean^"  in  two  volumes,  12mo.  Upon 
the  whoIe>  Jephson  may  be  pronounced 
a  very  useful  labourer  in  tne  Tineyard 
of  letters ;  all  his  productions  show  him 
to  have  been  a  man  of  diversified  ac- 
quirements, taste,  judgment,  and  good 
sense.  He  died  at  his  house  Black- 
rock,  near  Dublin,  on  the  31st  of  May, 
1803,  aged  sixty-seven. 

Let  us  now  consider  his  dramatic 
compositions,  which  are  seven  in  num- 
ber :  five  tragedies  in  blank  verse  ^ 
Bragama,  The  Law  ofLombardy,  The 
Count  of  Narbonne,  Julia,  or  the 
Italian  Lovers  and  The  Conspiracy ; 
The  Campaign,  a  comic  opera,  after. 
wards  abridged  into  Love  and  War ; 
and  a  farce,  originally  called  The 
Hotel,  but  acted  many  years  after  as 
Two  Strings  to  your  Bow. 

Braganza,  Jephson's  first  tragedy, 
was  produced  at  Drury-lane  on  the 
17th  of  February,  1775.  Garrick 
dearly  loved  a  courtier,  and  a  man 
of  position ;  and  as  he  had  long  been 
intimately  acquainted  with  Jephson, 
accepted  his  play  with  alacrity.  He 
declined  acting  in  it  himself,  as  he  was 
approaching  his  retirement,  and  had  for 
some  time  given  up  the  fatigue  of  study, 
ing  new  characters.  Braganza  undoubt- 
edly is  a  tragedy  of  considerable  merit, 
and  was  received  with  warm  applause ; 
although,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs. 
Yates,  the  cast  had  no  great  strength  ; 
for  Smith  was  never  happy  in  tragedy, 
and  Reddish  was  mad.  Braganza 
had  a  run  of  fifteen  nights,  and  re- 
mained on  the  stock-list  for  several 
seasons.  The  story  is  from  Yertot's  , 
*'  Revolution  of  Portugal ;"  but  the 
grand  plot  too  nearly  resembles  Ve- 
nice  Preserved.  The  success  of  Br(u 
ganza  encouraged  Jephson  to  court 
the  tragic  muse  again,  in  1779,  when 
the  Law  of  Lombardy  was  presented 
to  the  public,  also  at  Drury-lane.  This 
play  (dedicated  to  the  King)  seems  to 
DC  founded  on  Much  ado  about  No- 
thing,  but  it  may  have  been  taken 
from  Ariosto.  It  was  less  fortunate 
than  the  former  production  of  the 
author,  bein^  acted  only  nine  nights, 
and  then  laid  aside.  In  1781,  The 
Count  of  Narbonne  appeared  from 
the  same  pen  at  Coven t  Garden.  This 
is  the  best  of  Jephson's  tragedies,  and 


fully  deserved  the  success  it  met  with. 
It  is,in  fact,  a  dramatic  version  of  Horace 
Wal pole's  celebrated  romance  of  •*  The 
Castle  of  Otranto,"  without  the  super, 
natural  asency,  and  is  arranged  with 
much  skill  and  effect.  An  introduced 
character,  Austin,  a  monk,  was  sus- 
tained by  Henderson  with  impressive 
excellence.  When  The  Count  ofNar^ 
bonne  was  first  acted  in  Dublin,  under 
the  management  of  Daly,  at  Crow- 
street,  it  proved  a  most  profitable 
hit ;  and  John  Eemble,  then  in  his 
novitiate,  and  before  he  had  faced  the 
London  boards,  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Count.  At  the  rival 
theatre.  Clinch  and  Crawford  played 
the  Count  and  Theodore.  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford (formerly  Barry,  formerly  Dancer, 
and  nee  Street),  who  should  certainlv, 
from  her  age,  have  represented  the 
matronly  character  of  the  Countess, 
to  the  astonishment  of  everybody, 
chose  to  enact  the  youthful  heroine, 
Adelaide,  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
playing  the  love  scenes  with  her  caro 
sposo.  She  had  been  so  silly  as  to 
marry  a  third  husband,  young  enough 
to  be  her  son,  and  determined  that  he 
should  not,  even  under  the  mockery 
of  the  stage,  address  another  woman 
in  the  tones  and  language  of  affection. 
Mrs.  Crawford  was  a  first-rate  actress 
both  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  it 
required  no  small  versatility  to  excel 
equally  in  Belvidera,  Lady  Macbeth, 
Rosalind,  and  the  Widow  Brady.  Her 
grand  cheval  de  bataille  was  Lady 
Randolph,  in  which  character  she  was 
superior  even  to  Mrs.  Siddons.  Her 
manner  of  saying  *•  Is  he  alive  ?"  was 
equal  to  anything  ever  heard  on  the 
stage.  Mrs.  Siddons,  who  came  afler 
her,  of  course,  gave  this  celebrated 
interrogatory  in  a  tot-ally  different 
manner.  In  1801,  Mr.  Simons  (an 
Irish  gentleman  of  whom  we  shall 
have  something  more  to  say),  at  a 
small  party  in  Bath,  went  through  the 
scene  between  Old  Nerval  and  Lady 
Randolph.  His  imitation  of  Mrs. 
Crawford  was  most  perfect,  particu- 
larly in  the  three  words.  Mrs.  Fiozzi, 
who  was  present,  said  to  him,  '<Do 
not  do  that  before  Mrs.  Siddons  :  she 
would  not  be  pleased."* 

Captain   Jephson's    farce  of    The 


*  Mrs.  Crawford,  amongst  her  other  distinguishing  qualities,  had  a  sharp  eye  to  pecuniary 
matters.  At  one  of  her  benefits  la  Dublin,  she  asked  the  same  Mr.  Simons,  named  above, 
who  was  her  particular  friend,  to  receive  the  money  at  the  box-door  for  her,  which  be  very 
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Hotel,  or  Servant  unth  two  Masters,was 
acted  at  Smock-alley,  Dublin,  in  1783, 
and  in  1791  transplanted  to  Covent 
Garden,  with  alterations,  under  the  title 
of  Two  Strings  to  your  Bow,  by  which 
name  it  is  still  occasionally  performed. 
The  subject  is  partly  taken  from  Gol- 
doni's  "  II  Servitor  di  due  Padroni," 
and  partly  from  a  French  translation 
of  the  same  piece,  called  "  Arlequin  va- 
let de  deuxMaitres."  Thomas  Vaughan 
had  brought  it  on  the  English  stage 
before  Jephson,  but  neither  may  have 
borrowed  from  the  other,  as  the  ori- 
ginal was  equally  open  to  both. 
Vaughan's  farce  has  long  been  forgot- 
ten, but  Jephson's  possesses  more  wit, 
and  many  old  play-goers  still  living 
will  remember  how  often  they  have  en- 
joyed the  excellent  fooling  of  Munden 
and  Liston  in  Lazarillo.  The  Cam- 
paign, produced  in  London  as  a  comic 
opera,  in  1785,  and  afterwards  cut 
down  to  a  musical  farce,  in  1787,  may 
\>e  recorded  in  the  list  of  failures.  It 
had  been  previously  acted  in  Dublin, 
but  was  never  printed.  On  the  14th 
of  April,  1787,  Jephson's  fourth  tra- 
gedy, Julia,  or  the  Italian  Lover, 
came  out  at  Drury.lane,  and  the  re- 
sult considerably  increased  his  dra- 
matic and  literary  reputation.  There 
is  strength  in  the  writing,  skill  in  the 
construction,  and  great  force  in  the 
leading  character  of  Mentevole,  which 
was  admirably  sustained  by  John  Kcm- 
ble,  supported  by  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the 
heroine.  Kembfe  was  then  fighting 
his  way  by  dint  of  hard  labour  to  the 
eminence  he  gained  and  held  ;  but  his 
exertions  in  Uiis  part  brought  on  a  se- 
vere indisposition,  thus  rendering  It 
necessary  to  lay  aside  the  tragedy, 
which  otherwbe  promised  to  have  had 
a  successful  run.  In  1816  Macready 
selected  Mentevole  for  his  second  cha- 
racter at  Covent  Garden,  but  the 
play  was  only  acted  twice.  He  evinced 
power  and  original  conception,  but 
was  poorly  supported  in  the  other  im- 
portant characters. 

In  1 796  Jephson  made  his  last,  and 
not  very  impressive,  essay  as  a  dra- 
matist, m  the  tragedy  of  The  Conspi- 
racy, founded  on  Mctastasio's  harmo- 
nious but  weak  opera  of  "  La  Cle- 
menza  di  Tito."    Lven  the  combined 


talents  of  John  and  Charles  Kemble, 
John  Palmer,  Barrymore,  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons, and  Mrs.  Powell,  could  only 
prolong  the  existence  of  the  play  for 
three  nights.  Metastasio  contrived  to 
blend  fiction  and  history  with  a  labo- 
rious effort  which  deserves  praise  for 
its  ingenuity,  and  Jephson  has  not 
failed  to  follow  the  same  example. 

We  have  swerved  a  little  from  the 
direct  line  of  chronology  in  not  sooner 
naming  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  the  au- 
thor of  Love  in  a  Village,  The  Maid  of 
the  Mill,  and  Lionel  ana  Clarissa ;  three 
genuine  English  comic  operas  of  the 
first-class,  which  will  continue  to  be  po- 
pular as  long  as  the  language  in  which 
they  are  written  lasts ;  and  would  still 
hold  their  ground  as  most  amusing  co- 
medies, even  if  the  incidental  songs, 
beautiful,  simple,  and  national  as  many 
of  them  are,  were  entirely  omittea. 
Love  in  a  Village  in  particular  found 
such  favour  with  the  public  that  it 
was  acted  during  the  first  season 
(1762-63)  nearly  as  often  as  the  Beg- 
gars* Opera  had  been  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  established  a  permanent 
reputation  equally  as  brilliant.  Yet^ 
with  all  its  ment,  it  is  little  better 
than  a  compilation,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  a  well- constructed  piracy. 
The  leading  sources  from  whence  it  is 
borrowed  are,  Charles  Johnson's  ViU 
lage  Opera,  produced  in  1729 ;  Wy- 
cherley's  Gentleman  Dancing  Mas- 
ter, as  old  as  1672  ;  and  Marivaux's 
Jeu  de  Vamour  et  du  Hazard,  com- 
posed in  1730,  with  other  musical 
pieces  of  more  obscure  origin. 

Bickerstaff,  when  he  printed  his 
opera,  prefixed  the  following  modest 
advertisement: — '*  It  may  not  be  im- 
proper  to  inform  the  reader  that  there 
IS  an  incident  or  two  which  bear  some 
resemblance  to  what  may  be  found  id 
the  Village  Opera,  by  C.  Johnson." 
This  IS  worse  than  no  acknowledg. 
ment  at  all,  as,  with  an  assumption  of 
candour,  it  is  equally  meant  to  deceive. 
Those  who  take  the  trouble  of  a  com- 
parison will  readily  discover  that  a 
very  large  portion  of  Love  in  a  Village 
is  taken  from  the  Village  Opera,  Haw- 
thorn is  substituted  for  Lucas,  the  old 
gardener ;  and  the  scene  of  the  fair  and 
dance  ends  the  first  act  of  both  pieces. 


good-naturodly  did.  About  the  third  or  fourth  act,  he  went  and  seated  himaelf  in  one  of  the 
boxes.  When  he  accounted  to  Mrs.  Crawford  the  next  day  for  the  cash  he  had  taken, 
she  said **  It  is  all  right,  but  you  have  not  paid  me  for  your  own  admission." 
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EoMace  passing  himself  off  for  a  music- 
teacber,  and  the  character  of  Deborah 
Woodcock,  are  taken  from  Gerrard 
and  Mrs.  Caution  in  Wycherley's  Oen- 
ileman  Dancing  Master.  Bickerstaff 
must  be  included  amongst  the  most 
successful  writers  for  the  stage  during 
a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years, 
seemg  that,  including  alterations  of 
The  Flmn  Dealer,  and  The  Hypocrite, 
his  dramas  amount  to  twcnty-two  in 
number ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  the 
three  operas  named  above,  the  farces 
of  Tfie  Padlock,  The  Sultan,  and  The 
Spoiled  Child,*  are  still  on  the  acting 
list.  Light  musical  pieces  were  his  usual 
walk,  but  he  once  soared  into  an  ora- 
torio^ called  "Judith,"  which  was  set  by 
Dr.  Ame,  and  performed  at  the  Lock 
Hospital  Chapel,  on  the  6th  of  Febru. 
ary,  1764.  This  oratorio  underwent 
a  revival  at  the  church  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  September  6th,  1769,  upon 
occasion  of  the  immortal  tom-foolery 
perpetrated  by  Garrick,  and  denomi- 
nated ''A  Jubilee  in  honour  of  the 
memory  of  Shakspeare."  We  find 
also  in  the  list  of  this  author's  works, 
two  comedies,  Dr.  Last  in  his  Chariot, 
and '  Tis  well  it's  no  Worse ;  the  first  in- 
difierent^  the  second  respectable.  Those 
who  read  Spanish  will  find  the  original 
of  '  Tis  well  it's  no  Worse,  in  El  Escon^ 
dido  y  la  Tapada  of  Calderon.  John 
Kemble  afterwards  took  it  in  hand, 
and,  cutting  it  down  to  a  farce,  pro- 
duced it  in  that  shape  at  Drury-lane  in 
1788,  under  the  name  of  The  Fannel. 
The  Maid  of  the  Mill,  produced  at 
Covent  Garden  on  the  3l8t  of  January, 
]765,  ran  thirty-five  nights  during  the 
first  season,  and  is  avowedly  taken  from 
Richardson's  novel  of  **raraela,"  but 
divested  of  the  coarse  scenes  and  inde- 
cency by  which  that  moral  and  model 
Usson  (as  it  has  been  called)  is  so 
palpably  disfigured.  It  has  been  ob- 
vervedy  in  a  criticism  on  this  drama» 
by  a  clear-headed  writer,  that  **like 
'Pamela,'  it  is  one  of  those  delusions 
which  tend  to  destroy  the  proper  sub- 
ordination of  society.  The  village 
beauty^  whose  simplicity  and  innocence 
are  her  native  charms,  smitten  with  the 
reveries  of  rank  and  splendour,  be- 
comes affected  and  retired,  disdaining 
her  situation  and  every  one  about  her." 


We  quote  the  opinion  without  sub- 
scribing to  its  justice.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  difficult  to  bring  forward  the 
support  of  illustrative  exam  pies.  Lionel 
and  Clarissa  may  claim  the  additional 
merit  of  being  entirely  original. 

Isaac  Bickerstafi*  was  born  in  Ire- 
land, and  probably  about  the  year 
1735,  as  we  find  him  appointed  to  be 
one  of  the  pa^es  to  Lord  Chesterfield, 
when  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  1746.  He 
served  for  some  time  as  an  officer  of 
marines,  and  died  abroad  in  extreme 
old  a^e  and  reduced  circumstances,  but 
the  place  and  date  of  his  decease  re« 
main  in  uncertainty. 

Hall  Hartson  was  the  avowed  au- 
thor of  a  single  tragedy  called  TheCoun- 
tess  of  Salisbury,  included  in  Bell's  and 
Mrs.  Inchbald's  "British Theatre, "and 
originallyacted  at  Crow- street,  in  Dub- 
lin,  in  1765,  Barry  and  Mrs.  Dancer, 
by  their  great  abilities  in  the  two 
leading  characters,  established  the  re- 
putation of  the  play,  which  they  trans- 
planted to  the  Haymarket  in  the  sum- 
mer of  17679  and  continued  to  attract 
a  succession  of  crowded  audiences 
through  the  hottest  days  of  July 
and  August.  The  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury retained  possession  of  the  London 
boards  for  thirty  years,  and  was  con- 
stantly  selected  by  Mrs,  Crawford 
(Mrs.  Dancer),  Mrs.  Yates,  and  Mrs. 
Siddons,  as  afibrding  them  an  unusual 
scope  for  the  display  of  their  powers. 

We  cannot  ascertain  much  respect- 
ing the  author,  who  was  undoubtedly 
an  Irishman,  born  (perhaps  in  Dublin) 
in  or  about  the  year  r739,  and  edu- 
cated in  Trinity  College,  in  the  lowest 
rank  of  students.  He  seems  to  have 
been  warmly  patronised  by  his  master, 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Leland, 
author  of  a  "  History  of  Ireland,"  and 
"  The  Life  of  Philip  of  Macedon ;"  and 
who  is  also  supposed  to  have  assisted 
Hartson  materially  in  the  only  drama- 
tic piece  he  has  written.  The  young 
collegian  obtained  the  appointment  of 
tutor  to  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  with 
whom  he  travelled  abroad  through 
many  countries.  Before  he  attained 
the  age  of  thirty,  he  had  made 
the  tour  of  .Europe  three  times,  and 
was  deemed  to  possess  fine  abilities, 
varied  accomplishments,  and  amiable 


*  This  popular  farce,  originally  produced  for  Mrs.  Jordan's  benefit  at  Drury-lane,  in  1790, 
was  said  to  be  written  by  her,  by  W.  Ford,  and  half  a  dozen  others ;  but  the  strongest  evi- 
dence places  the  authorship  where  we  now  ascribe  it. 
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manners.     While  residing  in  London^ 
be    became    acquainted    witb    Hugh 
M'Auley  Boyd,*  wbo  invited  him  to 
his  bouse  at  Kenton  Green,  that  he 
might  have  the  benefit  of  change  of 
air,  having  already  developed  symp- 
toms of  rapid  consumption.     His  ma- 
lady proved  to  be  too  far  advanced  to 
admit  of  any  cure.  Afler  staying  seve- 
ral   weeks    at    Kenton  Green,   poor 
Hartson  returned  to  London  to  die— 
an  event  which  came  on  rapidly,  and 
occurred  in  March,  1773.     His  entire 
property  amounted  to  nothing  more 
than  a  few  manuscript  poems  and  plays, 
in  the  hands  of  Griffin  the  bookseller, 
whom  he  had  named  as  his  executor, 
and  to  whom  he  was  probably  indebted. 
Boyd,  knowing  the  distressed  circum. 
stances  under  which  Hartson  laboured 
at  the  time  of  his  death, called  on  Griffin, 
and  immediately  offered  his  services. 
Griffin  begged  he  would  order  and  ar- 
range the   funeral,    which,   although 
nearly  as  much  embarrassed  at  the  mo- 
ment as  had  been  his  deceased  friend, 
he  generously  did.     Griffin  afterwards 
refused  to  pay  the  bill,  pleading  in  ex- 
case,  that  the  manuscripts  he  held  were 
of  no  value.     Not  long  before  his  de- 
mise, Hartson  had  published  a  poem, 
entitled  "  Youth."    The  subject  of  his 
tragedy  is  taken  from  Dr.    Leland's 
romance,  called  *<  Longsword,  Earl  of 
Salisbury."  The  play  has  merit,  which 
fully  justified  its  current  popularity. 
The  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action 
are  strictly  observed;  the  sentiments 
are  natural ;  the  characters  contrasted 
with  sufficient  variety,  and  the  images 
are  striking :  but  the  blank  verse  oc- 
casionally halts,  and  the  lines  are  harsh 
and  unmetrical.     That  Hartson  was 
not  entitled  to  the  exclusive  authorship 
has  been  already  named ;  and  the  in- 
ference  derives  strong  corrobaration 
firom  the  following  circumstance :— An 
acquaintance  complimented  him  upon 
the  happy  manner  in  which  he  had  ap- 
propriated a  speech  from  Homer  to 
the  Countess  of  Salisbury.     Hartson 
disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
and  denied  that  the  Greek  poet  had 
furnished  any  part  of  his  materials. 
The  two  passages  are  subjoined.    To 
avoid  pedantry,  we  take  Pope's  trans- 
lation of  the  original  :— 


*<  F<nr  ah  I  no  more  Andromadie  vhkll  eome, 
With  iojtvX  tean  to  veleome  Ueetor  homei 
No  more,  offleioni,  with  endearing  ehannt, 
Fh>m  thy  tir*d  limbt  unbrace  Pelides*  amt.** 
lUadt  book  zrii.  t.  241,^  &e. 

**  Nerer,  oh  I  nerer  taon  ahall  Ela  nm 
With  throbbing  boaom  at  the  trumpet's  Krand, 
T*  unlock  hii  helmet,  oonqnect-plumed,  to  itrip 
The  cuiuet  fh>m  hit  manly  thigh,  or  match 
Quick  flrom  hii  breoat  the  plated  armour,  wont 
T*  oppoee  my  fond  embrace.    Sweet  tlmea,  iare- 

weU! 
These  tender  offleei  return  no  more.** 

HarttinCt  CounttMs  ^f  SaHuhmry, 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  readily  consi. 
dered  that  he  who  supplied  the  latter 
of  these  speeches  could  not  be  unac- 
quainted with  the  former. 

We  now  propose  to  insert  in  our  series 
abrief  notice  of  an  eccentric  individualy 
Mr.  J.  Simons,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  il- 
lustrative and  not  very  common  anec- 
dotes, which  perchance  may  amnse 
the  reader,  rather  than  for  any  exalted 
estimate  of  his  claims  as  a  dramatist^ 
which  are  confined  within  the  humble 
limits  of  a  short  comedy,  and  a  farce  — . 
National  Prejudice  and  the  ViUage  Co- 
quette, These  two  trifles,  now  utterly 
forgotten,  were  only  acted  once  each* 
and  never  printed,  being  written  re- 
spectively for  the  benefits  of  Mrs.  Wells 
and  Mrs.  Jordon.  But  they  suffice  to 
establish  the  author's  right  to  be  en- 
rolled as  a  brother  of  the  craft,  and  to 
revive  his  name,  which  sometimes 
occurs  and  excites  little  curiosity  in 
the  miscellaneous  biography  of  his  era. 
This  Mr.  Simons  was  an  Irish  gentle- 
man, of  good  family,  but  small  fortune, 
and  a  dramatic  fanatico  of  the  first 
water.  His  devotion  to  the  staj|;e 
amounted  to  a  confirmed  monomania. 
All  his  faculties,  feelings,  senses,  and 
propensities,  seemed  to  centre  in  a 
theatre ;  and  to  those  who  partook  of 
the  same  enthusiasm,  he  was  a  pleasing 
cov);  anion.  But  like  most  men  who 
rl.Ki  their  hobbies  in  a  perpetual  gallop* 
until  their  sti^ngth  is  exhausted,  be 
sometimes  subsided  into  a  bore.  Simons 
was  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  many 
leading  ladies  of  fashion.  Amongst 
others,  to  that  of  Mrs.  Hobart  Rafter- 
wards  Countess  of  Buckinghamshire)  ; 
and  the  rural  breakfast  introduced  into 
his  piece  of  The  Village  Coquette,  was 
a  representation  of  the  fite  chamnHre 
given  by  her  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  a  select  party  of  nobility,  at  her 


*  Often  and  erroneously  named  as  the  anthor  of  "  Jonias,**  which  opinion  he  hidireetly 
enoooraged,  although  be  well  knew  the  contrary*    The  American  general,  Lee,  did  the 


same. 
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villa  near  London.  For  this  reason> 
she  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  have 
The  Village  Coquette  represented 
again.  The  question  was  one  which 
touched  the  exchequer ;  and  when  she 
applied  to  Kemble,  he  said  it  depended 
on  Sheridan ;  when  she  applied  to  She- 
ridan, he  said  it  depended  on  Kemble» 
and  so  the  motion  was  cushioned.  The 
piece^  in  fact,  was  only  calculated  for 
a  benefit  pufi';  for  Simons  had  no  gifts 
for  writing,  although  liis  propensity 
was  strongly  developed.  But  in  imi- 
tation he  was  strong  as  Hercules  —  a 
perfect  giant  —  superior  to  Caulfield> 
FootCi  Wilkinson,  or  even  the  late 
Charles  Mathews.  Some  of  theirs  were 
excellent,  but  others  were  grossly  ex- 
aggerated caricatures  of  ]Deculiar  de- 
fecta,  equally  unfair  and  mjurious  to 
the  persons  imitated.  Simons  dealt 
only  with  those  performers  whom  he 
admired^  and  studied  to  give  them  in 
their  best  style.  He  could  overcharge^ 
too  —  nobody  better ;  but  he  had  too 
much  gentlemanly  feeling  and  good 
sense,  as  well  as  good  nature,  to  do  so 
in  promiscuous  company.      When  a 

?oung  man,  he  frequented  the  Dublin 
'heatre,  where  Mrs.  Crawford  was  en- 
gaged, and  before  her  powers  began 
to  decline.  We  have  already  stated 
that  he  was  intimate  with  her  off  the 
stage.  For  these  reasons,  he  felt  a 
particular  pleasure  in  recalling  his  fa- 
vourite heroine  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  had  seen  her,  and  in  giving  those 
who  had  not,  a  high  opinion  of  her 
talents.  Perhaps  his  best  imitation 
was  the  mad  scene  in  Jane  Shore, 
He  played  Alicia  as  Mrs.  Crawford, 
and  gave  Jane  Shore  as  Mrs.  Siddons. 
A  person  whose  eyes  were  shut  might 
almost  have  persuaded  himself  that 
the  two  great  actresses  were  in  the 
room.  He  was  singularly  happy  like- 
wise in  imitating  Mrs.  Siddons  in  the 
sleeping  scene  of  Lady  Macbeth>  and 
in  the  ring  soliloquy  of  Isabella ;  Mrs. 
Crawford  throughout  Lady  Randolph ; 
King  and  Mrs.  Abington  in  Sir  Peter 
and  Lady  Teazle ;  Mrs.  Jordan  in 
Nelli  &c. 

At  Mrs.  Abington's  own  request  he 
was  once  prevailed  on  to  imitate  her  in 
Lady  Racket.  She  sat  with  her  fan 
before  her  face;  and  when  he  had 
finished,  she  acknowledged  that  he  had 
skimmed  the  cream  of  her  performance. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  evident  she 
felt  inwardly  hurt  that  any  person  could 
come  so  near  her ;  and  she  afterwards 
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said,  *'  It  signified  little  whether  she 
should  return  to  the  stage  or  not,  as  Mr. 
Simons  could  act  her  characters  as  well 
as  ever  she  did."  Simons  was  an  ama. 
teur  actor  at  Brandenburgh  House,  in 
the  Margravine  of  Anspach's  com- 
pany, in  which  line  he  probably  at- 
tained little  general  excellence;  but 
in  two  or  three  parts  he  was  much 
applauded.  These  were»  Mrs.  Cheshire^ 
in  The  Agreeable  Surprise;  Doll  Tear- 
shut,  in  Falstaff*8  Wedding  (by  Ken- 
rick)  ;  and  the  Queen,  in  Chrononho* 
tonihologoB,  For  the  latter  he  wrote 
a  mock  mad  scene,  which  he  acted  in 
imitation  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  Captain 
Wathen,  who  lay  dead  on  the  stage* 
durst  not  laugh  out,  but  he  suffered 
agonies  in  endeavouring  to  suppress 
his  mirth.  Jack  Bannister,  who  was 
a  spectator,  complimented  the  whole 
performance  highly.  The  Margravine 
spared  no  expense;  she  had  a  very 
handsome  new  suit  made  for  Simons, 
and  dressed  him  herself  in  all  her  own 
jewels. 

The  Margravine  once  lent  Fawcett, 
for  his  benefit  at  Covent  Garden,  the 
MS.  of  her  own  gorgeous  and  interest- 
ing opera  of  The  Princess  of  Georgia, 
When  this  piece  was  acted  in  her  pri- 
vate theatre,  Simons  played  a  Blade 
Eunuch  (Fawcett's  part).  In  this  he 
sang  a  song,  which  was  what  Bailie 
Jar  vie  would  call  '*a  little  on  the  north 
side  "  of  decency.  He  was,  of  course* 
loudly  encored,  but  did  not  sing  it 
again.  When  he  came  off  the  stase* 
the  Margravine  reproached  him  for  his 
ill.nature  in  not  complying  with  the 
wish  of  the  audience.  He  told  her 
that,  on  a  former  occasion,  he  had  re- 
ceived her  express  command  never  to 
sing  a  song  a  second  time  in  her  thea- 
tre. "Ay,"  said  she,  "as  a  general 
rule ;  but  this  is  my  own  piece."  The 
Provoked  Wife  was  once  selected  for 

?irformance  at  Brandenbureh  House, 
he  play  was  reduced  to  mree  acts, 
so  that  many  of  the  coarse  passages, 
in  which,  unfortunately,  nearly  all  the 
wit  is  concentrated,  were  left  out.  Sur 
John  was  softened  into  a  very  vapid 
brute — the  great  point  bemg  to  elevate 
Lady  Brute  into  the  principal  charac- 
ter, as  the  Margravine  played  the  part 
herself,  and  desired  no  rivalry  or  invi- 
dious comparisons.  Amongst  other  ex- 
cisions of  the  pruning- knife,  the  con- 
cluding scene  of  the  second  act  was 
omitted,  in  which  Lady  Fanciful  is  in 
a  hundred  minds  whether  she  shall 
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write  to  Heartfree  or  not.  Mrs. 
Al)ingtoD,  to  oblige  the  Marjrravine* 
hud  coiisvnted  to  act  Lady  Fanciful. 
AVhen  it  came  to  the  proper  place,  she 
ordered  one  of  the  attendants  to  carry 
a  table,  chair,  and  writing;  niatorials 
on  the  stage,  and  went  through  the 
short  scene  with  much  a[)i)lausi^  The 
^lar^ravine  was  oilendetl,  and  never 
a^ain  asked  the  co-0})eratiun  of  Mrs. 
Abinixton. 

Simons  was  not  a  fine  or  artistic 
singer,  but  he  had  a  proud  voice;  and 
his  son;:s,  which  were  chielly  coniic^ 
and  suited  to  the  table,  became  very 
popular.  As  he  moved  in  the  best  so- 
ciety, Carlton  House  was  opened  to 
him.  On  his  first  invitation,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  with  habitual  politeness  and 
condescension,  as  soon  as  the  cloth 
was  removed,  left  his  proper  place,  and 
came  and  seated  himself  by  Simons, 
teliin*];  him  that  for  every  song  which 
he  requested  him  to  sing,  he  would 
sing  one  himself.  He  afterwards  said 
that  Mr.  — «  and  ]Mr.  Simons  were 
the  two  best  amateur  vocalists  in  Kng- 
land.  This  was  flattering  and  delight- 
ful, while  the  novelty  busted;  but  the 
edge  wore  oiTby  degrees.  Invitations 
were  n*pcated  ;  Simons  found  that  he 
was  expected  to  sing  and  imitate  when- 
ever  called  upon,  without  being  per- 
mitted the  privilege  of  passing  the  bot- 
tle, and,  in  point  of  real  fact,  that 
he  was  acting  Jack  Pudding  to  the 
exalted  company.  His  Irish  blood  took 
fire,  and,  by  changing  his  loiiginga, 
without  leaving  his  new  address,  or  by 
pretending  to  be  out  of  town,  he  re- 
lieved himself  from  an  empty  comiili- 
ment,  which  he  began  to  feel  both  irk- 
some and  degrading. 

John  O'Kerffu  is  a  name  not  to  be 
dismissed  in  a  short  parat^raph.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  prolific,  one  of 
the  most  humorous,  and,  lieyond  all 
dispute,  the  least  sniteful  and  the  least 
personally  satirical  of  comic  writers, 
iroDi  Aristophanes  down  to  himself  in. 
elusive.  A  catalogue  raisotme  of  his 
comedies,  operas,  and  farces,  would 
fill  a  volume  ;  we  shall,  therefore,  con- 
fine  our  special  notice  to  the  best, 
which  are  still  acted,  and  are  familiar 
to  the  present  generation.  Hut  before 
turning  to  an  examination  of  his  plays, 
let  us  treat  of  the  man,  the  incidents 
uf  his  life,  the  ease  with  which  he 
coinijosed,  and  the  particular  bent  of 
his  genius. 

Lupolis  and  Cratinus,  who  preceded 


Aristophanes,  were  unbridled  Ubellen* 
tipplers  also,  and  what  we  shoald  d»- 
nominate  now,  loose  members  of  to^ 
cicty.  We  have  the  names  of  tweuif~ 
six  comedies,  as  we  okust  call  tfaenit 
written  by  the  former,  and  oi  foriy 
the  pro|)erty  of  the  latter.  AristopbaiMi 
was  said  to  have  composed  ,/|/fjf.ybiir 
comedies,  although  only  a  residue  of 
eleven  remain.  In  the  greater  part 
of  these  the  ()ersonal  abuse  chokes  up 
the  humour.  Menander  is  asserted  to 
have  produced  one  hundred  andJi/Uem 
light  pieces,  but  a  few  detached  frag- 
ments,  qiiotc<l  by  dillercnt  anthorsy  are 
all  that  have  reached  posterity.  We 
may,  therefore,  venture  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  6up{)osed  sum  totaly 
which  rests  on  assertion  without  en. 
■  dence.  We  pass  by  many  other 
learned  Greeks  with  long  names  and 
ready  pens,  whose  works^  real  oc 
ascribed,  exist  only  in  their  titlei. 
Terence,  we  are  told,  translated  oit 
hundred  and  eight  of  the  above-named 
lot  set  down  as  the  property  of  Me- 
nander, but  six  constitute  the  living 
balance.  Plautus,  during  an  active 
servitude  with  a  baker,  between  grind- 
ing com  and  grinding  verses^  contrived 
to  send  forth  from  the  granary  of  hie 
brain,  one  hundred  and  thirty  playik 
of  which  twenty  only  can  now  appear 
in  court  to  establish  ]mrentage.  £ope 
de  Vega  and  Calderon  place  the  aiu 
cients  "  nowhere"  (to  use  a  sporting 
nhrast*)  in  the  comparison  of  fecundity. 
They  comi>osed  more  rapidly  than  oc- 
dinary  men  could  copy,  and  knocked 
oil'  a  comedy  in  half  an  hour.  How  th^ 
did  it,  may  be  known  to  themielvei^ 
but  has  not  biH.>n  disclosed  by  thw 
biographers.  Alexandre  llanlj,  of 
France,  who  died  at  thirty,  has  had 
nearly  seven  hundred  dramatic  pieces 
fathered  on  him,  of  which  foriy^am 
remain.  Reynard  wrote  twniffjivtt 
Kotrou  thirty- seven,  and  iAoWenfiri^ 
three^  including  several  authenticated 
as  his,  but  not  printed.  Foote,  the 
Knglish  Aristophanes  as  he  is  utnal^ 
called,  has  contributed  twenty-tix,  ai 
full  of  wit,  and  replete  with  as  mnok 
bitter  gull,  as  the  most  pungent  of  the 
samples  of  his  prototype.  O'KeeflIb 
himself  has  furnished  a  list  of  nx4h 
eight  dramas,  great  and  small,  the  oft 
spring  of  his  own  ready  imaginatioi^ 
and  says  he  is  not  quite  sure  that  he 
has  enumerated  idl.  His  works^  pub* 
lished  in  four  volumes^  in  1798^  ibrm  % 
very  incomplete  collection. 
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It  is  difficult  to  classify  or  compare 
this  dramatist.  He  cannot  be  judged 
by  any  standard  rules,  for  he  violated 
all  rules  with  sovereign  contempt. 
Such  an  author  escapes  trom  the  grasp 
of  criticism,  and  shelters  himself  be- 
hind the  broad  segis  of  a  burst  of  mer- 
riment— bis  inexhaustible  humour  si- 
lencing  the  most  ferocious  battery. 
O'Keeffe  wrote  to  make  people  lau<;h> 
and  seldom  missed  his  point.  He 
reached  it,  too,  without  ridiculing  in- 
dividual  infirmity,  and  without  having 
recourse  to  personal  philippic.  We 
know  no  votary  of  Momus  so  little 
tinctured  with  this  popular,  tempting, 
but  unamiable  propensity.  He  is  ex- 
clusively a  humorist,  and  very  little 
of  the  satirist.  The  humour,  too,  of 
many  of  his  most  amusing  creations^- 
depends  so  much  on  the  congeniality 
of  the  intended  representative,  that 
YOU  imagine  the  author  and  actor  must 
have  rehearsed  together,  without  actual 
intercourse,  by  a  sort  of  mental  inspi- 
ration or  sympathy,  while  the  work 
was  in  progress.  Place  O'Keeffe  where 
you  like — pare  him  down  to  a  pigmy,  if 
you  are  determined  to  measure  him 
by  a  Procrustean  standard  of  classical 
severity,  but  still  you  must  admit  that 
he  has  beguiled  more  heavy  hours, 
relieved  for  the  moment  more  aching 
hearts,  and  sent  more  happy  patients 
**  laughing  to  their  beds,"  than  any 
physician,  be  he  quack  or  regular 
practitioner,  to  whom  they  have  ever 
Bad  recourse.  But  he  has  often  gone 
beyond  this.  He  has  been  the  un- 
varying advocate  of  virtue,  and  in 
many  of  his  little  pieces  he  has  given 
sketches  of  character,  which,  though 
unfinished,  can  boast  of  much  origi- 
nality ;  many  passages  that  warm  and 
encourage  the  best  feelings  of  our  na- 
ture; and  many  more  that  mark  an 
acute  appreciation  of  life  and  manners. 

If,  therefore,  he  has  not  equalled 
the  literary  virtue  of  many  writers  of 
more  lofty  pretension,  in  genius  and 
scholastic  taste,  he  has  at  least  escaped 
their  literary  vices.  If  he  has  not 
shown  us  much  artistic  science,  he  has 
spared  us  their  prosaic  drowsiness.  He 
IS  ever  on  the  look  out  for  fun  and 
palpable  humour,  which  abound  most 
m  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  life, 
and  he  gathers  in  his  ingredients  with 


both  hands  full.  He  binds  himself  by 
no  dramatic  canons,  and  if  he  keeps 
the  laugh  up,  he  is  armed  with  a  coua- 
terbalauce  against  critical  censure. 
The  manners,  habits,  inclination^^ 
thoughts,  pursuits,  distinguishing  cha. 
racteristics,  and  homely  adventures  of 
the  unprivileged  classes,  have  been  too 
much  neglected  by  modern  dramatic 
writers,  who  do  this,  as  Mr.  BayeS 
says,  "  to  show  their  breeding."  Thesci 
close-borough  practitioners  forget  tha^ 
the  painter  who  draws  from  the  largest 
number  of  models  is  likely  to  have  the 
greatest  variety  of  good  portraits^ 
that  Terence,  two  thousand  years  agq, 
laid  down  the  extended  maxim  — 
**IIomo  sum;  humani  nihil ^  me  alienuvi 
puto  :**  and  that,  although  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  loftiest  degree  hav^ 
their  peculiar  virtues  and  vices,  the 
general  character  of  man  is  best  per. 
ceived  where  nature  is  less  sophist!- 
cated — where  the  heart  and  tongu^ 
have  full  play,  unrestrained  by  con- 
ventional fetters,  and  consequently, 
have  less  incitement  to  flattery,  lying, 
and  hypocrisy. 

John  O'Keeffe  was  bom  in  Abbey- 
street,  Dublin,  on  the  24th  of  June, 
1747.'*  His  father  was  a  native  of 
King's  County,  and  his  mother  (an 
O'Connor)  of*^  Wexford.  The  family 
of  the  O'Keeffes  is  ancient  and  ho- 
nourable, and  were  at  one  time 
wealthy;  but  in  the  civil  wars  they 
sided  with  King  James,  and  th^ 
greater  portion  of  their  property  being 
confiscated,  the  branch  from  which  the 
future  author  descended  became  poor^ 
and  consequently,  unimportant.  At  a 
very  early  age,  young  O'Keeffe  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  Father 
Austin,  a  Jesuit  distinguished  for 
learning  and  piety,  and  a  celebrated 
orator.  Under  such  an  able  tutor  he 
made  a  rapid  proficiency  in  French 
and  the  classics,  and  also  imbibed  a 
strong  taste  for  drawing,  which  he 
cultivated  with  great  assiduity  at  the 
Irish  Academy,  where  he  profited  by  the 
lessons  of  West,  then  master  of  that 
institution.  So  rapid  was  his  improve- 
ment, that  his  friends  indulged  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  future 
excellence ;  but  he  was  not  destined 
for  an  artist.  He  had  all  the  volu- 
bility and  caprice  of  youth;   and  as 


•The  "Biographla  Dramatica,"  and  a  memoir  in  the  "Monthly  Mirror,"  say  174fl. 
O'Keeffe  has  given  the  date  of  1747  in  his  own  memoirs,  and  surely  he  ought  to  )uiow  best. 
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soon  as  he  had  made  an  advance  in 
one  parsuit,  another  attraction  pre- 
sented itselfi  and  resistance  was  vain. 

An  early  intercourse  with  spouters, 
joined  to  an  insatiable  thirst  for  read- 
ing,  turned  him  from  painting  topoetir 
and  the   stage.     The   transition,   al- 
though mortifying  to  his  family  at  firsts 
proved  fortunate  for  himseli  in  the 
end.     His  sight  began  to  fail  at  seven, 
and-twenty,  and  though  a  man  can 
compose  with  his  pen  in  the  hand  of  an 
amanuensis,  his  pencil  he  must  hold  in 
his  own.    At  sixteen,  O'KecfTe  wrote  a 
comedy  in  five  acts,  called  The  Generous 
Lovers,  the  MS.  of  which  he  lost  after 
keeping  it  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and 
retained  no  copy.     Though  wild,  and 
in  many  instances  puerile,  his  friends 
thought  they  saw  in  it  the  germs  of  ta- 
lent,   and   encouraged  him  by  their 
praises.     His  burning  desire  then  was 
to  become  an  actor,  and  accident  led 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes. 
He  accompanied  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance to  Mossop,  at  that  time  manager 
of  Smock-alley  Theatre,  merely  that  he 
might  learn  how  such  meetings  were 
accomplished.   Finding  himseli  in  pre- 
sence of  the  Thespian  potentate,  he 
took  heart,  broke  ground  on  his  own 
account,  and  confessed  the  bent  of  his 
inclination.     Mossop  desired  to  hear 
him  recite.     He  attempted  Jaffier's 
speech  to  Piiuli,  in  the  first  scene, 
pleased  the  manager,  and  before  part- 
ing was  engaged  for  three  years,  while 
his  companion  and  introducer  was  ne- 
glected.   He  continued  to  act  in  Dub- 
lin, and  in  the  leading  towns  to  which 
the   company    made    excursions,    for 
nearly  twelve  years.     During  this  pe- 
riod ne  turned  his  thoughts  equally  to 
authorship,  and  every  season  produced 
some  local  trifle  for  his  benefit.     In 
Oct.  1774,  he  married  Mar}',  daughter 
of  Mr.  Tottenham  Heaphy,  a  highly 
respectable  actor  of  the  company,  who 
lived  to  be  designated  the  father  of  the 
Irish  stage.     By  this  lady  (from  whom 
he  separated  in  1780),  he  had  two  sons 
and  a  daughter.     I  lis  sons  died  Ions 
before  himself,  but  the  daughter  still 
survives  and  resides  at  Brighton, 

O'Keefle  was  determined  to  try  his 
fortune  in  London,  and  coming  to 
the  English  metropolis  with  his  family, 
in  1777*  he  sent  his  farce,  called  Tony 
Lumpkin  in  l^'own,  or  the  Dilettante,  to 
G.  Oolman  the  elder,  patentee  of  the 
Haymarket.  But  he  sent  it  anonvmous- 
ly^  for  he  was  modest  and  unknown. 


and  requested  that,  if  disapproved  of, 
it  might  be  returned  with  a  letter  to 
that  eflfect,  to  A.  B.,  at  the  Grecian 
Cofiee-house.  To  his  surprise  and  de- 
light it  was  accepted  kindly  and  with- 
out delay.  There  is  no  particular  merit 
in  the  trifle,  beyond  the  broadest  farci- 
cal  humour ;  but  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded as  the  first  London  essay  of  one 
whose  fame  expanded  rapidly  from  a 
small  beginning.  Hitchcock  says  of 
this  farce  (**  View  of  the  Irish  Stage,*' 
vol.  ii.)  —  *'  Mr.  O'Keeffe,  the  exube- 
rance of  whose  fertile  genius  had  seve- 
ral times  before  manifested  itself  in  oc- 
casiona}  jeux  (Tesprit,  and  petite  pieces, 
brought  out  his  Tony  Lumpkin  in  Town 
for  his  benefit  duringthis  season  (1773). 
This  farce  was,  several  years  after,  pro- 
duced under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Col- 
man,  during  the  early  part  of  his  ma- 
nagement at  the  Haymarket,  and  though 
it  was  far  from  being  the  best  of  the  au- 
thor's performances,  yet  it  prepared  the 
town  for  that  species  of  dramatic  writing 
with  which  they  had  until  then  been 
unacquainted,  and  paved  the  way  for  a 
genius  which  has  since  added  so  much 
to  their  enjoyment." 

Tony  Lumpkin  in  Toum,  which  ap- 
peared on  the  2nd  of  July,  1778, 
succeeded  far  beyond  the  auUior's  ex- 
pectations, and  put  a  small  sum  of 
money  in  his  pocket.  His  share  of  his 
sixth  night  amounted  to  £26,  nett  pro- 
fit, with  which  he  returned  to  Dnblin, 
encouraged  also  by  a  promise  from 
Colinan,  that  if  he  sent  him  a  second 
piece  it  should  be  accepted.  The  fun 
m  Tony  is  practical,  as  tne  leading  inci- 
dent turns  on  a  painter  covering  a  series 
of  fine  portraits  with  huge  powdered  pe- 
riwigs. There  is  also  a  joke  against  Dr. 
Minim,  one  of  the  characters  (the  mu- 
sical dilettante),  who  becomes  exceed- 
ing wroth  at  being  called  **  a  Fiddler." 
The  appellation  has  long  been  odious 
to  the  fraternity,  who  even  eschew  the 
term  musician,  and  delight  in  styling 
themselves  "Professors  of  Music."  This 
dislike  to  the  word  fiddler  is  of  a  very 
early  date.  Timothy,  in  Shadwell's 
Miser  (1671),  says  —  "  Violin  men  (I 
dare  not  say  fiddlers,  for  fear  they 
should  be  angry),  sing  us  a  catch.** 

In  1779,  O'Keeffe  sent  over  to  Col- 
man  his  musical  farce  of  The  Son-in" 
Law,  which  met  with  great  applause, 
and  added  much  to  his  rising  reputa- 
tion. He  adapted  the  songs  himself, 
which  became  bis  constant  practice;  for 
although  ho  possessed  no  deep  theore- 
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tical  knowledge  of  music,  his  taste  was 
exceUent,  and  he  had  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  simple  and  touch- 
ing melodies  of  his  own  country.  In 
I78O9  he  definitively  removed  from 
Dublin,  and  hoped  to  obtain  a  perma- 
nent engagement  as  an  actor  in  London. 
In  this  object  he  was  unsuccessful,  upon 
what  grounds  we  are  unable  to  ascer- 
tain;  for  that  he  evinced  considerable 
merit  in  the  profession  had  been  ad- 
mitted by  many  of  the  best  judges  in 
Ireland.  From  that  time,  therefore, 
he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  dramatic 
writing,  which,  under  any  circum- 
stances^  he  would  soon  have  been  com- 
pelled to  do,  by  the  progress  of  the 
greatest  physical  affliction  which  can 
befall  human  nature — the  loss  of  sight. 
This  had  been  gradually  coming  on 
him  from  the  penod  of  his  marriage ; 
and  although  from  infancy  he  had  la- 
boured under  defective  vision,  the  mis- 
fortune was  brought  to  its  climax  by 
an  accident.  One  night,  in  the  month 
of  December,  returning  home  from 
Rin^send,  near  Dublin,  he  fell  off  the 
south  wall  into  the  morass  below ;  with 
some  difficulty  he  extricated  himself, 
but  the  suddenness  of  the  fall,  together 
with  the  excessive  darkness,  deprived 
him  of  all  recollection  of  his  way,  and 
after  wandering  about  in  a  wet  skin 
under  a  piercing  sky,  for  some  hours, 
he  met  by  chance  with  a  convivial  party, 
to  whose  solicitations  he  imprudently 
listened,  and  sat  the  whole  night  in  his 
damp  clothes.  A  violent  cold  was  the 
consequence,  which  settled  in  the  eyes, 
and  a  decay  of  the  sight  immediately 
conmienced.  At  first,  its  operations 
were  scarcely  perceptible,  but  it  stole 
gradually  upon  the  unhappy  patient, 
and  finally  settled  into  the  incurable 
disorder  called  gutta  serena, 

Milton,  as  our  readers  know,  la- 
boured under  a  similar  visitation ;  but 
like  the  immortal  author  of  *'  Paradise 
Lost,"  the  subject  of  this  memoir  de- 
rived from  the  stores  of  his  mind,  and 
the  consolations  of  genius,  a  sufficient 
degree  of  fortitude  to  enable  him  to 
bear  up  under  the  heaviest  of  bodily 
infirmities,  to  retain  his  cheerfulness, 
and  continue  his  literary  avocations. 


The  Agreeable  Surprise,  The  Dead 
AUoe,  and  the  comedy  of  The  Young 
Quaker,  soon  testified  that  his  mind 
had  recovered  its  usual  tone;  while 
the  fame  of  2'he  Poor  Soldier,  pro- 
duced at  Covent  Garden  in  Novem- 
ber, nsd,**  fixed  hb  reputation  on  a 
pedestal,  which  two  or  three  subse- 
quent failures,  owing  to  haste  and 
writing  against  time,  were  unable  to 
shake.  This  piece  was  acted  forty 
nights  during  the  first  season,  and  has 
ever  since  remained  a  permanent  fa- 
vourite throughout  the  three  king* 
doms.  Perhaps  there  is  not  one  in 
the  language  which  has  been  so  oflen 
represented.  The  opera  of  The  Castle 
of  Andalusia,  originally  condemned 
under  the  title  of  The  Banditti,  in 
17B1,  when  re- written  and  revived  in 
1782,  became  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  our  author's  productions,  and 
was  fully  equalled  by  Fontainbleati, 
which  appeared  two  years  later.  The 
comedy  of  Wild  Oats,  produced  ori- 
ginally in  1791,  is  perhaps  the  very 
best  of  O'Keefie's  dramatic  progeny, 
and  has  lived  for  sixty-five  years  with 
undiminished  popularity,  and  without 
any  symptoms  of  decay  or  senility. 
As  farces,  written  avowedly  to  pro- 
mote innocent  mirth  without  gross  sa- 
tire. The  Highland  Reel,  Modem 
Antiques,  Sprigs  of  Laurel,  and  The 
Farmer,  are  infinitely  superior  to  the 
best  of  Footers,  and,  though  somewhat 
old-fashioned,  may  always  expect  to 
be  well  received ;  while  any  attempt 
to  revive  Foote's  Taste,  The  Minor, 
TheAuthor,The  Orators,  The  Knights, 
or  A  Trip  to  Calais,  would  divide  a 
modern  audience  between  ennui  and 
indignation,  and  drive  them  speedily 
from  the  theatre  where  such  a  palpable 
offence  contra  bonos  mores  might  bo 
perpetrated. 

r>[otwithstandin^  the  number  of 
O'Keefic's  successful  dramas,  his  mis- 
fortune of  blindness  became  embit- 
tered by  pecuniary  inconveniences  as 
time  passed  rapidly  over  his  head.t 
Mr.  Harris,  mindful  of  many  services, 
gave  him  a  benefit  at  Covent  Garden, 
on  the  12th  of  June,  1812,  on  which 
occasion    stern    necessity   superseded 


*  It  had  been  acted  the  year  before,  under  the  title  of  The  Shamrock^  for  Lewis's  benefit 
t  Tet  he  was  not  badly  paid,  for  he  tells  us  himself,  that  Mr.  Harris  gave  him  for  the 
&rce  of  The  Hiffhland  lUel^  which  was  acted  thirty  nights  the  first  season,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  guineas.    If  this  was  his  average  price,  he  must  have  received  altogether  a  huge 
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delicate  feeling,  and  the  play-bill  ex- 
hibited the  annexed  hamiliating  an- 
nouncement  : — '*  Under  the  patron, 
age  of  His  lioyal  Highness  the  Prince 
ot  Wales  :  for  the  benefit  of  O'KeefTe, 
the  unfortunate  author  of  the  follow, 
ing  successful  dramatic  pieces:   Son- 
in-Law,    Wild  Oats,  Agreeable  Sur- 
prise,"  &c,,   &c.     The  performances 
commenced  with  his  own  comedy  of 
The  Lie  of  a  Day,    at   the  end  of 
the  second  act  of  which,   Lcwi.s,  as 
stage  manager,  and  a  personal  friend, 
led  the  sightless  veteran  on  the  stage, 
where  he  delivered  a  poetical  address 
of  considerable  length,  in  which  hu. 
mour  and  pathos    were   whimsically 
blended.     lie  recited  simply  and  na- 
turally, and  deeply  aflected  the  sensi. 
bility  of  the  audience,  who  lamented 
that  he,  who  for  so  many  years  bad 
contributed  to  lighten  their  own  load 
of  sorrows,  should  be  reduced  in  his 
decline  to  become  an  object  of  their 
bounty.     A  similar  incident  had  oc- 
curred in  the  case  of  his  fellow-coun- 
tryman. Dr.  Clancy,  in  the  year  1 740. 
This    benefit    produced  to  O'Keeffe 
about  £360  —  with  which  (excepting 
XOO    employed    for    immediate    pur- 
poses) he  purchased  a  small  annuity  for 
his  life.     In  December,  1803,  he  ob. 
tained  another  annuity  of  twenty  gui- 
neas from  Coven t  G  anion  theatre,  and 
in  return    consigned   to   Mr.    Harris 
seven  of  his  manuscript  pieces,  six  of 
which  had  never  been  acted.     Harris 
seems  to  have  made  no  vam  of  them. 
In  January,  1826,  King  (leorgo  the 
Fourth  granted  him  a  ])ension  of  one 
hundred  guinciis  annually,  and  paid 
the  first  year  in  advance. 

In  18*26,  O'Keefl'u  published  « Ile- 
coUections  of  his  Life,'*  in  two  volumes 
8vo.  By  this  he  added  something 
considerable  to  his  resources.  The 
work  is  entertaining,  and  contains 
gof>d  theatrical  gossip,  with  many  ori. 
ginal  anecdotes.  Much  of  the  mate- 
rials were  drawn  from  memoranda 
preserved  in  early  life  ;  but  as  the 
whole  were  revised  and  LH>llect4'd  to- 
gether when  the  author  was  in  his 
eightieth  year,  we  may  marvel  at  the 
strength  of  his  memory,  and  the  clear- 
ness of  his  intellect. 

Although  some  of  O'Kecflfe's  come- 
dies and  farces  were  condenmttd  or 
coldly  received,  and  the  despotic  power 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  interdicted 
one  or  two  others,  yet  he  must  be  con. 
f idered  as  au  unusually  successful  au- 


thor. His  productions  rank  Upher 
in  au  acting  than  in  a  literary  point  of 
view.  They  were  written  oxciiuivelT 
for  representation.  His  favourite  ef- 
fect is  to  have  one  pemon  mistaken  fur 
another,  and  on  that  to  build  a  «ceM 
of  equivocation.  Without  punniog 
and  equivoque  his  writing  became  flat. 
Having  been  many  years  an  actor,  he 
thoroughly  understood  what  is  vnl- 
garly  cidled  <*  stage- trick,"  and  how 
to  adapt  his  characters  to  the  per. 
formers  who  were  to  embod/  them. 
He  made  at  least  two -thirds  of  Ed- 
win's reputation ;  and  so  thorooghly 
did  the  author  and  his  selected  aetor 
blend  together,  that  when  Edwin  died 
it  was  ludicrously  said  O'Keeflb  would 
be  damned.  But  Edwin  was  not  tlia 
only  man  whom  he  assisted  to  help 
up  the  ladder  of  fame.  One  of  the 
first  remarkable  excellencies  of  Lewie 
discovered  itself  in  his  performance  of 
Lackland  in  Funtainbleau.  Quick  ae* 
c[uired  uncommon  popularity  ai  Snado^ 
m  the  Castle  of  Andalusia  ;  ana  the 
unrivalled  humour  of  Jack  JohnitoM 
was  never  more  happily  suited  than  at 
TuUv,  in  Rambles  ta  DortetMnt, 

Two  or  throe  illustrative  anecdotes 
(not  culled  from  himself),  and  oor  me. 
moir  is  finished.  When  0*Keeib1i 
musical  i'arce  of  The  3fan-Miilmtr 
veils  announced,  every  member  uf  tbaft 
epicene  fraternity  swore  to  FBsist  the 
expected  ridicule  or  exposure.  All 
the  haberdashers*  shops  were  shot  al 
three  o'clock,  and  a  yard  of  ribboDf 
or  a  card  of  lace,  were  not  to  be  pur- 
chased afler  that  hour,  from  the  Mae- 
sion-houso  to  the  end  of  Pall-MalL 
They  however  accomplished  their  ob- 
ject,  and,  contrary  to  every  principle 
of  British  justice,  the  piece  was  ooa- 
denmed  without  a  hearing.  The  ftrofb 
printed  in  1 708,  is  a  poor  aflair,  and 
would  probably  ha%'o  failed  under 
a  fair  trial.  O'Keeffe  says  of  itp 
"  As  soon  as  the  curtain  rose,  not  a 
worii  was  heanl.  The  house  was  filled 
with  haberdashers.  It  was  then  dia> 
covered,  but  too  lato,  that  the  title 
was  beating  the  drum  for  certain  oo»> 
demnation."  A  similar  opposhioB 
drove  The  Westmuuter  Boy  of  Om- 
tain  To|)ham  from  the  boards;  the 
indignant  students  of  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege dreading  from  the  title  some  pro- 
fanation to  the  gown  and  capb  ▲ 
third,  and  the  most  memorable  in- 
stance of  all,  occurred  on  the  lAch  of 
August,   1805|  when  JDowton  adi 
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tued  the  well-known  farce  of  The 
TaUors,  for  his  benefit  at  the  Hay. 
market.  The  brethren  of  the  shears 
mustered  in  terrific  opposition.  Ano- 
njrmous  letters  informed  the  manage- 
ment that  17»000  would  be  present, 
and  10,000  more  ready  in  reserve. 
They  took  complete  possession  of  the 
galleries,  and  after  a  furious  contest,  in 
which  Mr.  Graham,  the  active  Bow- 
street  magistrate,  was  obliged  to  take 
an  energetic  part,  sixteen  tailors  were 
duly  committed,  held  over  to  bail, 
and  discharged  next  day,  from  the 
absence  of  identifying  evidence.  No- 
thing can  be  more  unmanly  than  these 
combinations.  They  proceed  from  a 
motive  of  fear,  and  their  supporters, 
by  a  general  exclamation  of  Noli  me 
tangere,  indicate  the  weakness  they 
wish  to  hide. 

Peeping  Tom  was  nearly  condemned 
from  the  following  accident.  Dick 
Wilson  and  the  elder  Bannister  (the 
Mayor  and  Harold  of  the  piece)  dined, 
on  the  day  of  performance,  at  Staines, 
when  happening  to  take  up  a  news- 
jiaper,  they  saw  the  new  farce  adver- 
tised for  that  evening.  Nothing  could 
exceed  their  astonishment  and  per- 
plexity.  It  was  then  seven  o'clock. 
Jhey  immediately  took  a  post-chaise, 
read  over  their  parts  upon  the  road, 
and  arrived  at  the  theatre  barely  in 
time  to  avert  the  indignation  ot'^  the 
audience,  who  had  been  kept  waiting 
two  or  three  hours,  and  were  upon 
the  point  of  wreaking  their  vengeance 
on  tne  chandeliers. 

Sandy,  the  hero  of  the  Highland 
Reel,  is  intended  for  the  amiable  young 
Laird  of  Col,  mentioned  by  Dr.  John- 
son in  his  '*  Journey  to  the  Hebrides," 
and  who  was  drowned  in  his  passage 
from  Col  to  Raasey.  O'Keeffe,  who 
meant  to  convey  a  compliment  to  the 
Scotch,  was  surprised  and  chagrined  at 
receiving  soon  after  a  menacing  letter 
from  Edinburgh  —  so  easily  are  good 
intentions  perverted  by  inconsiderate 
people,  and  such  is  the  danger  of 
touching,  however  tenderly,  upon  any 
matter  that  may  bear  a  national  con- 
struction. Our  author  received  another 
letter  of  similar  import,  in  consequence 
of  Colonel  Epaulette's  English  dress 
in  Fontcdnhleau,  Some  wiseacre  took 
it  into  his  head  that  it  was  intended 
to  ridicule  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then 


making  himself  ridiculous  by  an  ex- 
treme indulgence  in  British  fashions. 

The  first  idea  of  the  Prisoner  at 
Large  was  suggested  to  O'Keeffe  as  he 
stood  conversing  with  the  landlord  of 
an  inn  at  Antrim.  A  gentleman  passed 
the  window,  extravagantly  dressed, 
with  red  heels,  and  a  blue-striped  silk 
coat,  &c.  On  inquiry  he  found  the 
eccentricity  to  be  a  Frenchman,  come 
to  collect  Lord  Massarene's  rents,  then 
a  prisoner  in  France.  Slight  materials 
sujiply  substantial  provender  to  the 
constitutional  humorist. 

O'Keeffe  wrote  the  Young  Quaker  in 
a  garden  at  Acton  Terrace.  From  the 
singularity  of  his  manner  while  en- 
gaged in  this  undertaking,  the  neigh, 
bours  hearing  him  bawl  at  intervals 
from  difierent  parts  of  the  garden  a 
parcel  of  incoherent  and  to  them  unin- 
tellimble  sentences  about  Lady  Roun- 
ceval,  Sadboy,  Clod,  &c.,  conceived  a 
very  natural  suspicion  that  he  was  in- 
sane. This  supposition  was  strength, 
ened  by  their  not  seeing  any  person 
to  whom  this  strange  language  could 
possibly  be  addressed.  The  fact  was 
this  —  O'Keefie,  on  account  of  the 
state  of  his  eyes,  was  obliged  to  em. 
ploy  an  amanuensis,**  who  was  alwaya 
situated,  on  these  occasions,  in  a  small 
arbour  belonging  to  the  garden.  The 
author,  who  ruminated  as  he  traversed 
the  walk,  elevated  or  depressed  his 
voice  according  as  he  approached  or 
receded  from  his  invisible  secretary. 
The  scene  in  which  Clod  is  discovered 
drinking  champagne,  was  violently 
hissed  by  the  audience  on  the  first 
night.  Edwin,  who  represented  the 
character,  told  O'Keeffe  that  the  gal. 
lery  customers,  parched  with  thirst 
and  overcome  with  heat,  could  not 
bear  to  be  tantalised,  and  advised  him 
"  never  to  make  au  actor  drink  in  a 
summer  theatre.'* 

O'Keefie's  iufinnity  of  blindness  ex- 
posed him  to  many  incidental  annoy- 
ances. That  of  being  obliged  to  die- 
tate  his  compositions  to  another  was 
not  the  least  considerable,  and  oflen 
produced  distresses,  whimsical  but  not 
the  less  vexatious.  Being  required 
to  supply  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
with  a  comedy  at  a  short  notice,  he 
sat  up  many  nights  to  finish  his  World 
in  a  Village,  and  was  forced  to  employ 
an  amanuensis  by  the  hour.     In  the 


*  His  daughter  always  acted  in  this  capacity,  after  she  grew  up  to  womanhood. 
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middle  of  a  scene,  his  clerk,  cither  from 
waywardness  or  intentional  craelty, 
would  frequently  take  his  hat  and 
walk  coolly  away,  leaving  the  unhappy 
dramatist  to  find  out  the  trick  at  his 
leisure.  A  more  serious  calamity  befel 
him  from  the  same  cause,  in  1795. 
Whilst  walking  with  his  daughter  and 
several  other  ladies,  in  a  ganlen  near 
the  South. gate,  Chichester,  some 
bushes  gave  way,  and  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  break  his  arm  and  collar, 
bone,  by  falling  down  a  precipice 
twenty  feet  deep.  The  fractures  were 
admirably  reduced  by  Mr.  Grey,  a 
skilful  surgeon  in  that  city,  and  the 
consequences,  which  threatened  to  bo 
serious,  proved  but  slight. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  O'KeefTe 
was,  at  all  periods  of  his  life,  until  old 
age  approached,  a  great  proficient  in 
the  art  of  swimming.  According  to 
his  most  intimate  associates,  his  temper 
was  violent  and  hasty,  but  forgivmg 
and  benevolent.  Like  most  of  his 
countrymen,  he  was  careless  of  money 
and  had  little  disposition  to  hoard. 
On  the  death  of  William  Whitehead, 
in  1785,  he  applied  for  the  laureateship, 
but  it  was  unluckily  promised  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Warton,  or  Lord  Salisbury 
told  him  he  should  have  had  it. 

O'KeefTe,  and  the  celebrated  com. 
poser,  WilUam  Sheild,  co-operated 
together  with  reciprocal  advantage, 
and  this  professional  union  led  to  a 
friendship  between  them  which  con- 
tinued through  both  their  lives.  Sheild 
was  in  office  at  Govent  Gai*den  as 
musical  director,  during  the  period  of 
O'Keeffe's  greatest  popularity,  and  by 
his  skill  in  adaptation,  and  taste  in 
orimnal  composition,  joining  his  own 
melody  to  the  art  of  his  friend,  en- 
hanced materially  the  attraction  of 
both.  On  the  death  of  Sir  William 
Parsons,  Sheild  was  appointed  master 
of  his  Majesty's  musicians  in  ordinary. 
About  this  time  O'Keefie  addressed  a 
letter  to  him,  copied  of  course  by  an 
amanuensis,  now  in  possession  of  the 
writer  of  this  notice,  and  never  before 
made  public.  The  style  and  senti- 
ments are  characteristic,  and  the  letter, 
which  runs  as  follows,  may  be  con- 
sidered worth  perusing  :^ 

•'Chlchcttcr,Aug.  22,  1817. 
"  Dear  worthy  Fuiknd, — My  good  and 
great  Apollo,  to  hear  from  me  may  seem  to 


yon  a  voice  fh>m  the  tomb ;  bat  genaine 
friendship,  by  intercourse  of  mind,  can  never 
die,  being  immortal  as  its  celestial  source ; 
and  however  supine  we  may  become,  yet 
occasion  will  lift  up  the  latch  of  communi- 
cation. The  present  occasioo  is  my  stroug 
anxiety  to  serve  one  of  Jubal*8  inspired 
train,  who  wishes  for  a  place  in  the  band  at 
Covent  Garden.  My  knowledge  of  thia 
suggested  the  idea  that  your  inflaence  must 
be  powerful  wherever  harmony  is  the  word, 
and  particularly  so  in  our  old  (new)  temple ; 
and  the  many  proofs  I  have  myself  expe- 
rienced of  kindnesses  made  me  conclude 
that  you  will  exert  your  efibrts  to  obtain 
this  for  Mr.  Pindar,  the  name  of  this  gentle- 
man, of  whose  professional  talents,  sdenoe^ 
and  excellent  private  character,  I  have  had 
a  completely  satisfactory  intimation.  Hb 
instruments  are  chiefly  the  violin  and  tenor, 
and,  if  required,  the  double-bass.  Ton  now 
know  my  wish,  and  I  entreat  you,  by  all 
our  many  combinations  of  words  and  sweet 
sounds,  to  grant  it  to  me.  I  am,  I  thank 
my  gracious  and  bountiful  God,  in  good 
health  and  easy  circumstances,  and  gliding 
down  hill  in  peace  and  tranquillity.  I 
heard  good  reports  of  your  state  of  health 
this  year  and  one  year  ago.  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  new  appointment,  whi(£  confers 
honour  on  those  who  can  dlsoem  mwit  and 
possess  liberality  to  reward  it  May  God 
bless  you.  Be  as  happy  as  he  wishes  yon, 
who  remains  your  ever  attached 

"John  0*Kbbffb.** 

Heavy  as  is  the  visitation  of  blind- 
ness, it  does  not  seem  to  affect  or  im- 
pair the  vital  functions.  Of  those 
who  have  been  thus  afflicted,  whether 
recorded  in  history  or  living  under  cor 
own  observation,  the  greater  number 
have  been  spared  to  an  advanced  pe- 
riod of  exbtence,  with  the  enjoyment 
of  health  and  peace  of  mind.  O'fceefib 
may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  pa- 
triarchal list,  seeing  that  he  reached 
his  eighty- sixth  year,  and  died  at 
Southampton  as  recently  as  1833.  In 
any  record  which  deals  with  the  history 
of  the  stage,  he  must  ever  occupy  an 
important  chapter.  That  his  peculiar 
genius  efiected  a  sort  of  revolution  in 
the  entertainments  of  the  theatre,  and 
swayed  public  taste  for  a  time  with  a 
powerful  bias,  are  established  facts; 
out  whether  for  good  or  evil,  whether 
he  improved  or  injured  true  dramatic 
taste,  are  questions  on  which  it  will 
be  infinitely  more  difficult  (perhapf 
impossible)  to  obtain  a  unanimoua 
verdict. 

J.  W.  C. 
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When  oar  last  paper  was  iDtemipted 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  press,  we  had 
completed  our  definition  and  vindica- 
tion of  poetry,  AVe  purposed  to  pre- 
face an  enumeration  of  certain  critical 
principles  by  a  brief  comparison  of  the 
genius  of  two  great  pc>ets>  Chaucer 
and  Dry  den,  as  illustrated  by  the 
"Tales  from  Chaucer."  Of  these, 
one  is  especially  graceful,  and  written 
in  a  strain  of  severe  and  masculine 
morality  —  **  The  Flower  and  the 
Leaf."  Dryden  does  not  merely  trans- 
late Chaucer  into  modem  English  — 
he  611s  up  an  outline  supplied  by  Chau- 
cer, with  a  free  pencil  of  his  own  treat- 
ment. It  is  singular  to  remark  how 
the  picturesque  and  natural  touches  of 
old  Greofiry  are  almost  always  botched 
in  the  transfusion,  while  the  moral 
and  declamatory  passages  swell  into 
a  grander  rhetoric.     Thus—* 

'*  The  bnanehet  brode,  laden  with  leftrei  newi 
That  ■pruDgen  out  agen  the  tonne  iheen. 
Some  very  red,  and  lome  a  glad  light  green," 

are  marred  by  this  rendering-. 

**  And  the  new  leaves  on  every  bough  were  aeen. 
Some  ruddy  coloured,  aome  of  lighter  green.'* 

And  similarly  in  ''Palamon  and 
Arcite,"  the  Temple  of  Mars  is  de- 
scribed by  both  poets  with  a  savage 
and  terrific  grandeur.  Nothing  can  be 
finer  than  Dryden's^ 

**  In  through  that  door  a  northern  light  there  thone— 
*Twaa  all  it  had,  for  windows  there  were  none  i 
The  gate  was  adamant,  eternal  frame, 
Which,  hew'd  by  Mara  himielf,  from  Indian  qnar- 

riet  came — 
The  labour  of  a  god  I** 

Within  the  pillars,  which,  though 
clenched  by  iron  plates,  are  brighter 
than  a  polished  mirror,  every  form  of 
sin,  and  treachery,  and  violence  is 
visible.  Chaucer's  brief,  awful  pictu- 
resqueness  is  poorly  rendered.    Thus— 

*'The  dark  imaglningi  of  secret  felony," 

is  weakened  into— ^ 

**  Then  saw  I  how  the  secret  felon  wrought.** 

That  fine  line,   '*  The  treason  of  the 


murdering  in  the  bed,"  is  omitted  al- 
together. The  terrible  description  of 
the  suicide — 

«  His  heart-blood  hath  bathed  aU  his  hair," 

is  represented  by  the  commonplace.— 

**  The  gore  congealed  was  clotting  in  his  hair.** 
**  The  cold  death  with  month  gaping  upright,** 

becomes — 

*•  With  eyes  half  dosed  and  gaping  month,  he  lay.*' 

Chancer  had  by  heart  every  feature 
of  the  king  of  terrors.  Thus,  further 
on  in  the  poem,  the  death  of  Palamon 
is  thus  painted:—. 

"  With  that  word  his  specdie  fliille  began— 
For  from  hitft*t  up  to  his  brtati  was  eonu 
Thseoldqfdsatht* 
Only  the  intellect  withonten  more, 
That  dwelled  In  his  heart  sike  and  sore, 
'Oan  faillen  when  the  herte  felte  deth, 
Dusksd  his  tyen  two,  and  failled  his  brtthe.** 

What  could  glorious  John  have  been 
thinking  about  when  he  wrote?— 

**  This  was  his  last,  for  death  came  on  amain. 
And  exercised  below  his  iron  reign  i 
Then  upward  to  the  seat  of  life  he  goes- 
Sense  fled  before  him  \  what  he  touch'd  he  froie." 

But  to  return  to  the  *' Flower  and 
the  Leaf."  The  knights  distinguished 
by  the  recognizance  of  the  leai  —  less 
showy,  but  more  lasting  than  the 
flower  —  are  eulogised  in  these  massy 
and  majestic  lines,  which  deserve  to 
be  written  with  a  pen  of  gold  in  the 
album  of  youth,  but  which  can  scarcely 
be  traced  in  the  earlier  poet:-.- 

'*  No  room  for  cowardice  or  dull  delay— 
From  good  to  better  they  should  urge  their  way  i 
For  this  with  golden  spurs  the  chiefs  are  graced. 
With  pointed  rowels  armed  to  mend  their  haste  » 
For  this  with  lasting  leaves  their  brows  are  bound. 
For  Uurel  is  the  sign  of  Ubonr  crowned, 
Which  bears  the  bitter  blast,  nor  shaken  fails  to 

ground. 
From  winter  winds  it  suffers  no  decay. 
For  ever  fresh  and  fair — and  every  month  is  May  | 
E'en  when  the  vital  sap  retreats  below, 
E'en  when  the  hoary  head  is  hid  in  snow. 
The  life  is  in  the  leaf,  and  still  between 
The  fits  of  fallen  snow  appears  the  streaky  green  i 
Mot  so  the  flower,  which  lasts  for  little  space, 
A  short-lived  good,  and  an  uncertain  grace." 

We  can  at  present  consider  only 
what  may  be  called  the  pictorial  aspect 


*  It  is  common  among  the  Irish  to  say,  "  The  oowld's  creeping  up  from  the  feet  to  the 
heart  of  him ;  he'll  soon  be  done." 
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of  poetry.  Just  as  truly  has  it  its  mu- 
sical aspect ;  for  music  (the  golden 
bridge  between  sense  and  intellect), 
which  we  know  not  whether  to  term 
etherialised  sense,  or  intellect  after  a 
certain  beautiful  fashion  sensualised, 
lies  along  it  like  light  upon  an  upturned 
countenance  ;  and  its  philosophical  as. 
pect,  for  the  feud  outstanding  between 
poetry  and  philosophy  in  Plato's  time 
has  long  since  been  composed,  and  we 
have  learned  to  recognise  poetry  "in 
the  passionate  expression  which  there 
is  upon  the  face  of  all  science."  But 
we  now  take  only  the  pictorial  aspect 
(eliminating  therefrom  the  mere  accu> 
rate  rendering  of  nature,  which  is  com- 
mon to  painting,  and  the  mere  copious- 
ness of  gorgeous  verbal  colouring, 
which  is  common  to  rhetoric),  and  we 
proceed  to  enumerate  certain  principles 
constitutive  of  the  refined  pleasure 
which,  in  this  kind,  is  consciously  re- 
cognised. 

I.  We  are  so  constituted,  then,  as  to 
find  especial  pleasure  when  the  scenery 
is  toned  into  narmony  with  the  predo- 
minant sentiment  or  passion  of  the  hu- 
man agent  with  which  the  poet  would 
tinge  our  minds  and  feelinjis.  Thom- 
son's '*  Castle  of  Indolence  "  ip,  in  this 
respect,  the  finest  specimen  in  our  lan- 
guage. Shenstone,  a  writer,  except  for 
one  poem  now  deservedly  forgotten, 
makes  one  of  God's  fallen  creatures 
exclaim,  when  walking  in  a  garden — 
with  what  pathos  let  our  hearts  bear 
witness — 

**  When  throufih  the  garden*!  flowery  paths  I  itrfty, 
Where  bloom  the  jasmines  that  could  onco  allure, 
Hope  not  to  find  delight  In  ui,  they  say, 
1  or  tee  are  ipotleM,  Jessy — we  arc  pure  !'* 

Our  *'  sage  and  serious "  Spencer 
pre-eminently  understood  this.  When 
rrince  Arthur  relates  to  Una  that 
strange  and  visionary  meeting  with  the 
Fairy  Queen,  how  is  the  external  world 
made  to  sympathise  with  the  golden 
glee,  the  delicious  intoxication  of 
knightly  youth— 


«  On  a  day,  prick't  ibrth  with  jollity. 
Of  looser  life,  and  heat  of  hardlment. 
Banging  the  forest  wide  on  coarser  free  t 
The  fields,  the  floods,  the  heavens,  with  one  eonsent. 
Did  seem  to  laugh  on  me,  and  favour  mine  intent. 

She  seemed  by  ray  side  a  royall  maid  ; 
Her  daintie  limbs  full  softly  down  did  lay. 
So  fayre  a  creature  yet  saw  never  sunny  day.*** 

This  may  be  termed  keeping,  and  we 
are  to  be  thankful  for  it,  and  to  admire 
it  when  we  find  it.  But  we  must  take 
care  not  to  turn  this  admiration  into  a 
prosaic  and  tyrannical  astriction  of  the 
muse  to  a  particular  locality.  The 
caution  can  scarcely  be  considered  su- 
perfluous when  Dr.  Thomas  Browne 
thinks  fit  to  gird  at  Gray's — 

*'  Full  many  a  gem  of  porost  ray  serent**— 

affirming  that  <*  to  a  person  moralising 
in  a  village  churchyard,  there  is  no  ob- 
ject that  would  not  sooner  have  occur- 
red than  this  piece  of  minute  jewelry." 
To  which  we  need  only  reply,  by  quot- 
ing one  of  the  most  admirable  distinc- 
tions in  his  clever,  but  08tentatiouB« 
and  awfully  prolix  lecture  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  human  mind :  —  "  The 
inventions  of  poetic  genius  are  the  sug- 
gestions of  analogy  ;  the  prevailing 
suggestions  of  common  minds  are  those 
of  mere  contiguity."! 

II.  Another  source  of  refined  pleasure 
is  when  the  poet  interprets,  as  it  werOf 
the  parable  of  natural  beauty  into  his 
divine  and  musical,  but  most  human 
speech — when  external  things  are  made 
types  of  our  feelings,  or  illustrate  the 
dark  workings  of  the  inner  world,  or 
become  melodious  homilists  of  virtue 
and  holiness,  making  pleasure  an  in- 
strument of  purifying  and  of  exalting. 
Let  our  first  example  be  from  the  vo- 
lume of  a  young  poet,  whose  name  is  a 
hi^h  guarantee — Mr.  Matthew  Arnold. 
We  have  especial  pleasure  in  giving 
this  exquisite  morceau,  because  it  is 
free  from  the  writer's  besetting  sins, 
afiectation  and  versified  pschycologis- 
ing,  olily  just  tolerable  in  Tennyson— 
because,  also,  it  is  in  a  measure  which 
we  can  recognise  as  verse.  { 


♦  F.  Q.  b.  i.  c  ix.  18,  14. 

+  Lect.  xxxvii.  Of  the  Phenomena  of  Simple  Suggestion. 

X  We  strip  a  short  passage  from  Mr.  Arnold's  poems  of  the 
and  challenge  any  reader  to  divide  it  into  verde  as  it  stands : — 
knife  in  hand,  his  frail  boat  moored  to  a  floating  island,  thick 
creeping  melon  pknts,  and  the  dark  cucumber.  Tliey  see  the 
down  and  makes  his  meal,  mare*s  milk  and  bread  baked  in  the 
Mr.  Arnold  is  strangely  fond  of  this  expression,  and  of  quaint 
such  as  com  soaked  in  wine  for  horwa,  and  sugared  mulbcarries 
tw/Zer,  p.  78. 


division  addressed  to  the  eye, 
"  They  see  the  Indian  drifting, 

matted  with  lar^ge-leafed  low 
Scythian  ;  he  tethers  his  beast 
embers ;  he  makes  his  meal  I** 

delicacies  for  man  and  beast, 
for  mortals. — The  iStrapmi  Jb. 
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to  MAB«UKRItB. 


*'  Tm.  In  the  tea  of  life  entil'd. 

With  echoing  itraits  between  ni  thrown, 
Sottinff  the  ihoreleM  watery  wild, 

We  mortal  miUioni  live  alone : 
The  islands  f«el  the  enclasping  flow, 
And  then  their  endless  bounds  they  know. 

**  But  when  the  moon  their  hollows  lights. 
And  they  are  swept  by  balms  of  spring. 
And  in  their  glens  on  starry  nights 

The  nightingales  divinely  sing; 
And  lovely  notrs  fh>m  shore  to  shore 
Across  the  sounds  and  channels  pour  : 

**  Oh  !  then,  a  longing,  like  despair, 

Is  to  their  furtliest  caverns  sent  i 
For  surely  once  they  feel,  we  were 

Parts  of  a  single  continent : 
Now  round  us  spreads  the  watery  plain. 
Oh !  might  our  marges  meet  again  I 

**  Who  orier*d  that  their  longing*s  fire 
Should  be,  as  soon  as  kindled,  cool'd  f 
Who  renders  vain  their  deep  desire  ? 
A  Qod — a  God  the  severance  ruPd, 
And  bade  betwixt  their  shores  to  be 
TlM  uuplumb'd,  salt,  estranging  sea." 

pp.  187,  188. 

If  Mr.  Arnold,  always  or  often,  wrote 
like  this,  be  could  anord  to  dispense 
with  the  praise,  and  to  defy  the  cen- 
•ure  of  critics.*  We  hope  that  the  tone 
of  his  poetry  may  not  evince  that  non- 
chalant indolence  which  is  fatal  to.  poetic 
as  to  all  other  excellence ;  and  which 
his  illustrious  father  declares  to  have 
been  native  to  his  own  moral  constitu- 
tion, and  conquered  only  by  an  iron 
discipline.    Again  hear  Wordsworth : 

*'  As  the  ample  moon 
In  the  deep  stillness  of  a  suntmer  night, 
Rising  behind  a  thick,  and  lofty  grove. 
Bums  like  an  unconsuming  fire  of  li^'ht 
In  the  green  trees,  and,  kindling  on  all  sides 
Tteir  leafy  umbrage,  turns  the  dusky  veU 
Into  a  substance  glorious  as  her  own — 
Like  power  abides         .... 
In  man's  celestial  spirit :  virtue  thus 
Sets  fbrth  and  magnifies  herself^thus  fteds 
A  calm,  a  beautiful,  and  silent  fire 
From  the  encumbrance*  of  mortal  life." 

How  much  more  glorious  than  sim- 
ple, pictorial  description  this  implica- 
tion of  the  moral  fibres  of  the  human 
heart  with  the  picture  is,  may  not 
unaptly  be  exemplified  by  a  compa- 
rison of  the  same  great  poet  with  the 
author  of  "  Queen  Mab,"  singing  of 
one  and  the  same  theme.  The  ad- 
mirers of  Shelley  and  Wordsworth  re- 
pectively  would  quote  their  verses  to 
the  skylark,  as  peculiarly  happy  speci- 
mens of  their  best  manner.  But  Shel- 
ley's poem  —  running  as  it  does  the 
round  of  all  beauty,  that  charms  by 


being  half  hidden,  from  the  glowworm, 
golden,  in  a  dell  of  dew,  and  the  rose 
embowered  in  its  own  green  leaves,  to 
the  poet  hidden  in  the  light  of  thought, 
and  the  high-born  maiden  solacing  her 
secret  soul  with  music ;  sphering  the 
bird  like  a  spirit  in  the  glory  of  the 
sunken  sun,  the  pale  purple  of  the 
even,  or  the  arrows  of  the  silver- 
moon  ;  matching  his  son^  with  drops 
from  a  rain  cloud,  sounds  of  vernal 
showers  upon  the  grass,  hymeneal 
chorus,  or  triumphal  chant  —  ends  in 
tones  half  of  lamentation,  half  of  bitter 
complaint  against  our  nature  and 
condition,  and  dies  away  in  an  aspira- 
tion after  fame.  The  muse  of  Shelley 
indeed,  like  Duessa,  is  outwardly  ex- 
ceedingly fair ;  but  when  the  glamour 
is  touched  by  the  potent  spell  of  truth, 
the  silken  mantle  falls  off,  and  we  be- 
hold the  hideousness  that  it  covers. 
But  Wordsworth  concentrates  and 
compresses  where  Shelley  dilates  and 
perhaps  dilutes,  and  intensifies  by 
compression.  Where  Shelley,  "  with- 
out a  conscience  or  an  aim,"  idly  dis- 
plays beauty  after  beauty,  as  a  boy 
might  shift  the  colours  of  a  kaleidos- 
cope, Wordsworth  with  strong  hand 
smites  upon  the  anvil  of  thought,  and 
welds  beauty  and  holiness  into  one 
glowing  mass.  Only  contrast  with 
Shelley's  diffuse,  and  evanescent  splen- 
dours, that  soon  die  away,  and  leave 
the  memory  in  clouds,  the  bright  and 
burning  spot  which  Wordsworth's 
poem  leaves  enlamped  and  enskied  in 
the  heaven  of  thought.  Read  Words- 
worth "  To  the  Skylark,"  and  say 
whether  (to  add  abruptly  a  new  figure 
to  those  which  we  have  employed) 
there  be  not  within  the  compass  of  a 
lady's  ring  as  much  stuff  as  might  be 
beaten  out  into  a  mile  of  wire: — 

**  Leave  to  the  nightingale  her  shady  wood ; 

A  pripacy  qf  glorious  tight  it  thine  : 
Whence  thou  dost  pour  upon  the  world  a  flood 

Of  harmony,  with  initinct  more  divine — 
Type  of  the  true,  who  toar^  but  never  roam- 
True  to  the  kindred  points  t/  Heaven  and  home.** 

The  wonderful  suggestiveness  of  the 
second  line  —  the  implicit  analogy  of 
relation  between  the  shady  wood  to 
the  nightingale,  and  the  glorious  light 
to  the  lark,  exceed,  we  think,  Shel- 
ley's random  gorgeousness.     But  the 


*  We  heartily  wish  that  we  had  space  to  do  justioe  to  Mr.  Arnold,  by  quoting  the  de- 
toiption  of  the  hnntsman  and  bis  peck  wrought  on  the  arras,  and  of  the  sleeping  childzeo  in 
Tristnun  a&d  bealt,  pp.  110,  122  (  and  of  the  Church  of  Bioo,  pp.  189  to  162. 
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two  concluding  lines  affect  ns  with  the 
purest  of  all  delights,  with  a  pleasure 
which  has  a  tendency  to  make  us 
better.  They  contain  no  sermonising, 
pinned  liked  a  moveable  ornament 
upon  the  poem;  they  are  chiselled 
deeply  into  its  very  substance.  They 
are  mdeed  a  more  appropriate  sermon 
than  will  probably  be  preached  in  the 
British  Isles  next  Ascension  Day;  but 
they  have  no  languor,  no  tedium,  no 
monotony— fresh  as  the  air,  and  de- 
lightful as  the  face  of  heaven.  We 
are  happy  to  adduce  yet  another  in- 
stance  from  Mr.  Keble's  "  Lyra  Inno- 
centium'*  :— 

•* Admire 

Hoir  linger  jet  the  thowett  of  fire 
0eep  in  each  fold,  high  on  each  spire 
Of  yonder  mountain  proud. 

**  Thou  tee'it  it  not— an  euTious  tcreen, 
▲  fluttering  leaflet  hangt  between 
Thee  and  that  fair,  mysterloui  icen»— 

A  TcU  too  near  thine  eye. 
One  finger*!  breadth  at  liand  will  mar 
A  world  of  light  in  heaven  afar— • 
A  mote  eclipte  a  glorioui  itar, 

An  eylid  hide  the  slcy.** 

Here  Mr.  Keble  is  himself.  He 
does  not  twist  words  into  any  uncouth 
and  unmusical  measure.  He  does  not 
mistake  obscurity  for  depth.  He  does 
not  perplex  the  grammarian,  and  pro- 
voke the  critic,  by  breaking  away  from 
metaphor  to  metaphor,*  with  no  thread 
of  connexion  palpable  to  the  eves  of 
ordinary  mortals.  He  is  no  longer 
our  Sunday  riddler,  but  our  evcry-day 
teacher,  liet  these  instimces  suffice  to 
show  how  the  interpretative  and  parU' 
holising  element  works  out  an  exalting 
delight.  By  it  **  a  thing  of  beauty  " 
becomes  indeed  '*  a  thing  for  ever,*'  in 
a  sense  beyond  the  {)oet*s  thought. 
Beautiful,  out  otherwise  evanescent 
objects,  the  materials  of  pleasing  but 
temporary  impressions,  tossed  on  the 
flux  and  mutation  of  outward  things, 
and  the  busy  heavings  of  inward  asso- 
ciations, become  attached,  as  it  were,  to 
a  sure  and  steadfast  anchor  of  the  soul. 
We  glide  in  a  boat  between  some 
green  island  and  the  mainland,  while 
the  summer  sea  sobs  silvcrly  on  the 
shore,  and  the  nightingale's  long  golden 
eurgle  throbs  upon  the  air.  The 
heritage  of  memory  is  one  of  many 
indistinct  impressions,  like  a  child  re- 


calling at  night  the  wonders  of  a  ma- 
gic-lantern. But  learn  we  to  make 
that  island,  divided  from  the  mainland 
by  some  former  convulsion,  the  type  of 
our  own  heart,  divided  by  some  provi- 
dential necessity  from  that  other  heart 
which  was  once  so  near  to  it ;  then  the 
scattered  fragments  of  our  impressions 
are  bound  up  b^  a  presiding  unity, 
and  what  otherwise  would  have  been  a 
pretty  but  shifting  scene  melts  into  the 
texture  of  our  mind,  and  lives  with 
the  eternity  of  our  thoueht.  A  hundred 
times  have  we  seen  the  moon  rising 
behind  a  wood,  and  turning  it  into  a 
mass  of  white  and  silent  nre ;  when 
we  have  learned  that  this  is  a  type  of 
virtue  transfiguring  the  very  encunu 
hrances  of  mortal  afe,  the  moon  and 
the  grove  become  exalted,  from  the  ad- 
juncts  of  an  exquisite  picture,  into  a 
light  of  the  spirit  and  an  ornament  of 
the  soul.  The  music  of  the  lark  warb- 
lin^  at  heaven-gate  does  not  die  away 
vnth  a  brief  delight  when  the  little 
bird  composes  his  quivering  wines; 
the  leaf  that  shut  out  some  golden 
spot  of  heaven  from  our  view,  does  not 
redden,  and  fall,  and  rot ;  they  attach 
themselves  to  the  most  permanent  as- 
sociations of  our  moral  nature,  and 
transient  impressions  of  pleasure,  re- 
flected from  minute  and  transitory  ob- 
jects, become  abiding  and  delightful 
monitors  of  truth  and  holiness. 

III.  The  power  of  glorifying  that 
which  in  itself  is  revolting — of  exalting 
that  which  in  itself  is  commonplace 
is  a  peculiar  source  of  pleasure. 
Thus  drunkenness  surely  is  most  hide- 
ous and  revolting ;  yet  the  poet,  like 
the  chemist,  can  extract  rare  perfome 
from  filth. 

**  Sweeping  bji 
At  in  a  fit  of  Thespian  JoUity, 
Beneath  her  Tine-leaf  crown,  the  grcea  earth  rtilf  ,* 

sings  Wordsworth,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  in  the  vintage  season.  Not 
only  is  drunkenness  odious,  but  iip$if 
is  the  most  vulgar  word  to  express 
the  odious  thing.  Yet  listen  to  Cole- 
ridge describing  a  number  of  nightin- 
gales in  a  grove 

*•  Thote  wakeful  birde 
IlaTe  all  burst  forth  in  choral  minstrelsy, 
As  if  eome  sudden  gale  had  swept  at  onee] 


*  **  In  serious  poetiy  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  improper  in  the  course  of  the  same 
alloslon  to  include  more  than  one  of  these  analogies ;  as  by  doing  so,  an  author  diaooveia 
an  affectation  of  wit,  or  a  desire  of  tracing  analogies,  instead  of  iUostrating  the  snbjeot  of 
his  compoaitiOD."-^.  qfP,  qfihe  Mtimm  MM,  cr.  part  L  sec  8 ;  i'.  Stmoare$. 
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▲  hundred  ftlry  harpt. 

"Mmbj  a  nlfhtiagale,  perched  giddily 

Ob  Uomoib  twig,  itill  twinging  to  th«  breeze* 

And  to  the  motion  tuning  hit  wanton  song, 

JUft'e  /^My  J^  'Ao/  r*tU  teith  tossing  htad.** 

Under  the  condition  that  Sophocles^ 
^schvlus,'*  and  Milton  have  misinter- 
preted the  meaning  of  the  nightin- 
gale's song — grantmg  that  it  is  the 
¥ery  quintessence,  and,  as  it  were, 
affony  of  joy  —  the  last  line  will 
will  any  competent  reader  with  an 
irresbtible  delight^  heightened  at  least, 
if  not  created,  by  a  sympathy  with 
the  poet's  mastery  over  such  unpro- 
mising material.  Or  turn  to  the  poetry 
of  Scripture.  How  picturesque  the 
description  of  seamen  in  a  storm. 
''They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger 
like  drunken  men."  How  awful 
Isaiah's  image  of  the  earth  under  her 
Maker's  wrath  I  —  "  The  earth  shall 
reel  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard." 

Most  of  our  readers  must  have  seen 
a  captive  eagle,  chained  among  Cock- 
ney imitations  of  Switzerland,  in  a 
oertain  exhibition  that  delighted  our 
boyhood.  The  poor  draggle-feathered 
bird  is  infinitely  more  unliko  the  glo- 
rious thing  which  rode  the  winds  of 
heaven,  or  lit  upon  the  Alpine  crag, 
in  the  glory  of  its  golden  wings,  than 
a  fat  goose  —  and  however  Gibbon 
may  make  anser'f  the  butt  of  his  plea- 
santry, said  anser  looks  very  pretty 
upon  a  blue  mountain  lake — is  unlike 
a  swan.  When  the  prisoned  eagle  is 
tick,  he  is  positively  loathsome  to  more 
senses  than  one.  Yet,  from  one  of  his 
feathers,  .Mr.  Alexander  Smith  extracts 
a  new  and  fine  comparison  for  a  mor- 
bid state  of  an  originally  powerful 
mind— 

**  Oft  an  unhappy  thought, 
Telling  all  it  not  well,  fallt  from  his  toul, 
Iflke  a  ditcated  feather  from  the  wing 
Of  a  tick  eagle.** 

And  if  the  poet  has  the  power  of 
hitting  off  the  revolting,  in  some  as- 
pect which,  either  by  contrast  or  sug- 
gestion, renders  it  beautiful,  much 
more  has  he  the  power  of  doing  so 
with   that  which  is  merely  common^ 


place.  This  is  one  characteristic  pri- 
vilege of  poetic  genius,  to  arrest  the 
new  and  the  beautiful  masquerading 
in  the  disguise  of  the  familiar  and  the 
ordinary  —  as  inductive  senius  appre- 
hends the  universal,  the  law  latent  in 
the  particular  fact,  and  disengages  it 
from  its  coarse,  concrete  envelope. 
Shakspeare's  sonnets  present  us  with 
two  apt  illustrations.  Doubtless  a  long^, 
flowing.  Oriental  beard  is  poetical^ 
especially  if  it  be  covered  with  white 
blossoms  of  old  age,  as  the  Irish  have 
it.  But  what— one  would  think — more 
unpoetical  than  the  short,  grizzled 
bristles  of  an  old  man  among  our- 
selves ?  Before  deciding  too  peremp- 
torily, recall  Shakspeare's  lines—. 

"  When  I  behold 
The  tummer't  green  all  girded  up  in  iheavet. 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  brittly  heard  t** 

and  still  more  remarkably  in  a  cognate 
subject-matter.  There  may  be  ser- 
mons in  stones,  and  good  in  every- 
thing ;  is  there  poetry  in  a  wig  ? 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  sweetly 
simple  and  pathetic  image  rising  into 
the  superb  and  almost  terrible  decla- 
mation against  the  artificial  beauty  of 
the  age,  contained  in  these  few  lines :— . 

**  When  beauty  lived  and  died  as  flowers  do  nouft 
Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead. 
The  right  qf  sepulchres^  were  thorn  away, 

To  live  a  tecond  life  on  tecond  head. 
Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay  J** 

Eating  and  drinking  are  decidedly 
commonplace  :  yet  they  have  been  a 
favourable  topic  with  all  poets,  from 
Homer  down  to  Keats.  The  classical 
poets  intensified  eating  into  a  poetical 
aspect,  by  the  rude  strength  of  heroic 
hunger,  with  a  few  concomitants  of 
golden  beakers  and  lusty  wines..  Our 
tastes  are  less  healthy  4  and  such 
banquet-pictures  as  have  been  most 
appreciated  are  made  odorous  by  the 
introduction  of  delicate  wines  and 
fruits,  which,  coming  from  countries 
far  away  from  our  colder  regions,  by 
the  trick  of  some  melodious  Oriental 
name  steep  us  in  a  sort  of  sunny  haze 


*  Tet  ^schylus  makes  Cassandra  envy  the  nightingale's 
'*  Ood-given  winga,  and  tweet  and  waiUeit  life  i** 
while  the  chorus  compares  her  to  the  same  bird — 
*»  Wailing  out  Ityt,  Ityt  CTcrmore." — Agam.  1144,  sqq, 

t  **  Decline  and  Fall,"  c.  xxiii. 
X  We  cannot  approve  of  Mr.  Arnold's  side  of  roasted  sheep  and  melons.    As  the  footman 
nys  of  liis  master's  boiled  mutton  and  apple-pudding  in  Tunch^  '*  He  and  the  other  goa* 
tkmeo  isn't  used  to  thiscKiMme.    Wholesome  enough,  but  coarse — very." 
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of  suggestion.  This  beautiful  art  of 
giving  remotenestt*  by  the  introduc- 
lion  of  a  nnine,t  clci>cnding  upon 
laws  of  infinite  subtlety  and  complica- 
tion, is  pre-eminently  Miltonic.  Of 
its  applicution  to  banquet-pieces,  two 
happy  specimens  may  be  cited.  Before 
tlie  touriianient  between  the  Redcross 
Knight  and  the  Saracen  Sansloy,  they 
partake  of  a  banquet  in  the  common 
nail.     Spencer  thus  sings  : — 

•*  They  brinj?  them  winrti  of  dre^ce  and  Ar^by, 
Aud  liniuty  tj.icet  frtchl  /romj'uithett  Ind  t 
And  in  tho  wiiiu  a  Hilviiiii  UHtli  they  hind 
1*  obMrvti  the  McrcU  Uwt  of  urinn  that  .:rr  awign'd." 

IkMk  i.  c.  b. 

"What  thinks  the  reader  of  the  ban- 
quet that  tempted  the  virtue  of  the 
vouthl'ul  Tbalaba? — 

**  The  very  llf  ht  camo  codl'd  through  vilvvrinR  pftuet 
Of  iH'iirly  thcll,  like  the  p-ilv  niooiibeaiu  tingcJ  i 
(>r  whcrv  the  winc-vu«e  flll'd  thi-  ainTture, 
Riiry  UK  riving  imxin,  or  mifter  (.'Uain 
Of  ftafTron,  like  the  sunny  cvvuing  uiftt. 

From  gulden  guldctt  thire 
The  guv^tii  ii:it  quaffln^c  tliu  delicioua  Juice 

Of  Shirnz"  gttliUn  frtifM^. 

All  rirh  fruita  wiro  there  t 
FiAtur1ii<ia  from  tho  iitavy  rluptor'd  trcea 
Of  Mtil'iiert  UT  Ituleh't /eriile  tott  ,• 
And  CMiiin'fl  lutcloua  grapca,  of  amber  hue. 

Here  caard  in  i«-«  the  aiiricot, 
A  topaz  erykial-iet; 

Here,  nn  a  pinte  of  anow 

The  lunny  orouge  reitti  i 
And  ttill  llic  uloi-f  und  the  Nndal-woo<1. 
I'tfm  gohU-n  rtiirer*.  oVr  the  liatiquet-room 

DIITum:  their  d^  ing  kweot*."  | 

Thalaba,  b.  Ir.  24.  25. 


« 


W'q  need  only  just  hint  at  Keats' 
Eve  of  St.  Agnes" : — 

**  Minna  and  datea,  in  ar(;of>y  tranafcrr'd 
From  Ft'S,  nn.l  ^|>l«'ed  daintiea,  every  one 
Fruiu  kilki-n  Samarvawi  to  cedar *d  Lebanon." 


IV.  From  this  traiufarmaiive  or 
plicative  element,  we  hurry  on  to  what 
may  be  called  the  centraHsmg  power. 
AVe  are  affucted  with  an  exquisite  de- 
light when  the  poet,  as  it  were«  lajrs  a 
sunbeam  under  some  object  or  circum- 
stance, which  thus  becomes  the  lumi- 
nous  centre  of  an  entire  landscape; 
when  a  picture  is  compressed  into  a 
pregnant  epithet,  or  suggested  by  the 
light  toucn  of  a  happy  attribute. 
Unless  the  ])oet  possess  this  facultya 
ho  is,  at  least  as  a  painter,  inferior  to 
the  accomplished  rhetoricianf  who  is 
untrammelled  by  verse,  and  {josseases 
a  larger  canvas,  whicli  he  can  cover 
with  the  profusest  masses  of  colouring. 
iElian's  description  of  Tempe .—  Gib- 
bon's of  Daphne,  near  Antioch  — 
I3ayar<l  Taylor's  of  the  tropic  foliage  on 
the  Chagres  River,  in  his  "  Dorado^" 
would  lose  by  being  translateil  into 
verse.  We  have  seen  Mr.  Keble'a 
interpretatire  power  exercised  on  a 
leaf;  Keats  has  also  made  a  leaf  a  me- 
morable instance  of  the  centnluhm 
power : — 


**  Deep  in  the  ahady  Mdne«  of  ft  Ttla 
Sat  grvy-lialrM  Saturn,  quiet  aa  «  atoM  i 
Foreat  on  fVflrett  hung  about  hia  licad* 
Like  cloud  on  rloud.     No  atir  of  *tr  WM 
Nut  ao  much  lite  aa  on  a  aummer'a  day 
Roha  not  one  I'glit  iced  from  the  flmtlMrM 
But  irAere  Me  d9ad  Uaf/ttt^  tJkwr0  did  it  rmtt." 

What  a  landscape  of  calm  centres  in 
that  leaf!  How  much  would  be 
marred,  in  the  following  four  lines»  by 
the  substitute  of  down  for  up ;  the 
whole  picture  centring  in  that  little 
word-^ 


*  It  may  further  be  atMoil,  that  remoteness  in  all  tablo  articles  implies  another  poetic  i 
ineni— prtx-iuiiMivss.  Dr.  Nownmn  has  rcn)arke<l  thin  in  his  strange  aud  spiteful  story  ** 
and  ^ain.'*  *'  A  luxury  in  itH  ver>'  idea  in  a  something  rrcherchr.  Thus  Horace  spoaks  of 
thu  ptriflrina  laffuit.  What  nature  yields  tponte  ttte  around  you,  however  ddidouSi  b  no 
luxury." — p.  2G5.     So  8i»encer — 

'*  And  prccioua  odoura  fetched  from  far  away." — F.  Q.  h.  1.  r.  IS. 
t  livcT}'  one  rccollucts  Shaksiware  s  "  furthest  stcci)  of  India ;"  and  Milton's 

"  l-tmoat  Indian  iale,  Taproltanc.** 

Comp.  Spencer's  exquisitely  melodious  lines,  where  Una  tells  her  story  to  Prince  Aithnr^- 
F.  Q.  b.  1.  c  7. 

i  Ariiitotlc  showA  that  we  shouM  not  consider  a  man  <l»«Xcrr«r  for  enjoying  the  smell  of 
roses  or  incense,  tliough  we  should  do  so  for  excessive  |)leJiiture  in  thoM  smells  whidi  aie 
more  direitly  ajusnciated  with  the  tasUi*      The  former  cLuws  uf  smell  give  no  iileasare  to 

brutes (Ethic.  Sic,  iii.  13.)    ThuH  llowers  and  scents  in  the  ])oetic  l>anquettake  off  froa 

the  luMvy  animal  imprt>ssion,  and  connect  us  with  a  more  redncd  and  uitellectiul  sense  than 
taste.  We  have  heard  of  a  certain  I^ondon  diner-out,  who  always  mwil  to  stand  by  thn  door 
of  a  confoctioner'A  shop,  near  his  house,  for  half  an  huur  bi'tbre  dinner,  that  the  AfiC^niMf 
Bupplit'd  by  the  scent  uf  raspberry*  tartlets  might  whet  his  jadeil  ap|>etite.  Hobliei  main- 
tains that  the  [>lejisureit  and  dispUasures  of  (Mlours  are,  f«tr  the  moAt  part,  not  organical ; 
referring  to  the  fact  that  smellis  when  they  seem  to  proceed  from  others,  are  displenrtBg^ 
though  in  realitv  our  own.  There  are  curious  observationa  on  smells  in  FItzgeimld's  **  Arisb 
Kthic"  p.  166,  'and  in  "  Loss  and  Gain.** 
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^  Bnt  wc,  the  tall  elm-thadowt  reflch 
Athwut  the  field  i  the  rookt  fly  home ; 
The  light  ctreoRit  gorgeou*  up  the  o'erarching  beech, 
With  the  Cftlm  hour  loft  weary  fancies  come." 

Lyra  Innotentum, 

Op  let  US  remark  how  much  magnifi- 
cent description  may  be  compressed 
into  one  or  two  words,  by  two  in. 
•tances,  in  both  of  which  an  imagined 
touch  of  the  finger  is  the  vehicle  of 
the  magic.  As  long  as  England  has 
autumnal  woods,  there  shall  be  lips  to 
quiver  with  delight,  as  thuy  repeat 
urom  Tennyson's  **  In  Memoriam" : — 

**  Autumn,  laying  hert  and  there, 
A  fiery  finger  on  the  leavts,'* 

As  long  as  there  are  stormy  nights 
succeeded  by  radiant  mornings,  he 
will  not  be  forgotten  who  sings : — 

**  Thui  paM*d  the  night  so  fbul,  till  morning  fair 
Came  forth  with  pilgrim  slept  in  amice  grey, 
Who  with  her  radiant  finger  ttiU'd  the  roar 
Of  thunder.*** 

To  this  head  belongs  all  the  fine 
beauty  of  pregnant  and  suggestive 
epithets.  The  Doctor,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  singles  out  three  lines  of  Mil- 
ton for  especial  blame ;  one  of  which 
is — 

•♦  What  time  the  grey  fly  windi  her  sultry  horn," 

The  grey  fly  is  the  chaffer,  which  be- 
gins its  flight  in  the  evening.  What 
a  landscape  have  we  in  that  one  word, 
sultry,  of  a  warm  sninmer  evening, 
whose  brooding  quiet  is  only  broken 
by  insects,  by  the  happy  transference 
of  the  epithet  from  the  weather  to 
that  one  of  its  concomitants  which,  at 
such  a  season,  makes  most  impression 
upon  the  languid  attention.  A  throng 
of  orientals  are  described  by  Milton: — 

**  Jhuk  ftcee  In  vhite  silken  turbana  wreath'd.'' 

The  most  picturesque  line  in  our  lan- 
guage.   Cowper  personifies  the  East, 


*•  The  jewelled  and  tnrban'd  East." 

Mr.  Lei^h  Hunt  has  justly  remarked, 
the  exquisite  suggestiveness  with  which 
Homer  makes  Achilles  reverence 
"the  grey  chin"  of  Priam,  showing, 
as  it  does,  the  old  father's  sharp  and 
worn  face  upturned  in  the  agony  of 
supplication. 


y.  Aggregation  is  another  peculiar 
source  of  pleasure,  by  which  we  mean, 
not  a  vague,  dim,  meaningless  profu- 
sion of  colours  and  images,  in  them- 
selves beautiful,  with  or  without  pre- 
text, the  **  dulce  vitium'*  of  Shelley, 
of  Gerald  Massie,  and  Mr.  Edwin 
Arnold,  and  in  degree  of  Keats,  and 
Tennyson ;  but  a  "  scattering  from  the 
pictured  urn"  round  a  beautiful  ob- 
ject such  cognate  and  congruous  beau- 
ties  heaped  together  as  fill  the  imagi- 
nation with  delight.  Hobbes  seems  to 
us  to  have  penetrated  the  secret  of 
this  power  as  an  intellectual  pheno- 
menon, though  not  so  completely  as 
he  would  have  done  had  he  lived  to 
see  his  doctrine  of  the  **  coherence  or 
consequence  of  one  conception  to  an- 
other, from  their  first  coherence  or 
consequence  at  that  time  when  they 
are  producedf  originally,"  developed 
(by  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  especially) 
into  the  phenomena  of  association  and 
suggestion.  Hobbes  tells  us  that  by 
memory  **  the  fancy,  when  any  work 
of  art  is  to  be  performed,  finds  her 
materials  prepared,  and  needs  no  more 
than  a  swift  motion  over  them.  So 
that  when  she  seems  to  fly  from  one 
Indies  to  another,  and  from  heaven  to 
earth,  and  all  this  in  a  point  of  time, 
the  voyage  is  not  very  great,  herself 
being  all  she  seeks,  and  her  wonderful 
celerity  consisteth  not  so  much  in  mo- 
tioa  as  in  copious  imagery,  discreetly 
ordered  and  perfectly  registered  in  the 
memory.'*X  Of  this  aggregative  power 
of  accumulating  beautiful  objects  round 
some  one,  not  with  a  random  splen- 
dour, but  with  a  living  and  guiding 
principle  of  harmony.  Burns  may  af- 
ford us  an  illustration  : — 

**  Alos !  it's  not  tky  neighbour  neeet^ 
The  bonnie  lark,  companion  m«i«t, 
Bending  thee  'niang  the  detey  teeet 
Wi'  ipeckled  breast. 
When  upward  springing  blithe  to  greet 
The  purpling  east." 

Did  any  rational  being  ever  read  or 
hear  these  lines  without  pleasure  ?  and 
if  he  proceeded  to  analyse  his  pleasure, 
would  he  not  find  that  it  arose  from 
the  life  given  to  the  daisy  by  the  word 
neighbour,  and  then  from  the  aggre- 
gation  round  it  of  the  dew,  the  lark. 


♦  ** Paradise  Regained,"  iv.  426.      The  e:cprcssion,  *' horns  coming  out  of  his  hand" 
(Habakkulc,  iii.  4),  seems  to  be  just  eqaivaleot  to  **  radiant  band.'^ 


t  "  Human  Nature,"  chap.  iv.  2. 
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and  the  purpling  east^  all  exquisitely 
pertinent  to  the  picture  in  hand  ? 

YI.  The  poet  illuminates^  emblazons 
narrative  as  rarely  and  delicately  as 
some  old  artist  coloured  a  favourite 
chronicler.  Amon<]r  the  assistants  of 
memory^  Bacon  places  the  deductio 
intellectualis  ad  sensihile;  among  the 
eloriesofpoetrywemayplace the  "cloth- 
ing upon"  of  narrative  with  beauty, 
the  translation  of  the  factual  into  the 
imaginative  equivalent,  without  the 
sacrifice  of  literal  truth.  Evei^  pro- 
position boiled  down  to  its  bones, 
logically  may  be  resolved  into  subject, 
predicate,  and  copula ;  every  proposi- 
tion robed  and  diademed  imperially  by 
poetry  arrays  the  subject  in  the  purple 
garment  of  the  loveliest  attribute  which 
it  possesses,  and  sets  upon  the  predicate 
a  crown  all  starred  witn  subtly- wrought 

1'ewelry  of  selected  words,  whose  multi- 
ateral  cutting  catches  the  finest  lights 
of  its  happiest  associations.  In  prose 
we  mi^ht  say,  **a  nice,  pretty  child, 
with  blue  eyes,  seven  years  old;"  an 
ordinary  rhymer  might  exchange  years 
for  summers,  "A  blue-eyed  thing, 
seven  summers  old."  But  Campbell 
says  immortally — 

**  In  her  young  eyet  iht  seventh  blue  ntmmer  shone,** 

In  prose  we  should  say,  ''  Such  a 
thing  happened  two  years  ago."  The 
poet  dates  not  by  an  almanac,  but  by 
successive  eras  of  beauty.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Smith  very  daintily  sings-^ 

**  Twice  hath  the  windy  summer  made  a  noise 
Of  leaves  o*er  all  the  land  from  tea  to  i 


The  lover  sighs  out  to  his  intended,  *'In 
four  days  I  shall  be  happy."  Edmund 
Spencer  in  his  *'  Epithalamium,"  and 
Alfred  Tennyson,  po^^im,  are  the  most 
golden  interpreters  of  the  poetry  of  the 
betrothal  and  the  espousal ;  but  it  is 
no  reproach  to  the  memory  of  Spencer, 
it  will  not  be  felt  as  a  disparagement 
by  our  great  living  poet,  to  say  that 
Shakspeare  is  the  most  honourable  of 
these  three  mighty  men.  Let  us  re- 
member  how  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  opens :— . 

TOBSEns. 
*'  NoWl  fkir  Ilifipolyta,  our  nuptial  honr 
Drmwi  on  apace.  Four  happy  days  bring  on 
Another  moon  (  but  O I  methinkt  how  tlow 
Thic  old  moon  waneo }  the  lingers  my  deairet 
Like  to  a  ttep-dame,  or  a  dowager, 
Long  withering  out  a  young  man*s  rcTenne. 


■IP. 

•*  Four  days  will  <iQtek1y  tkcep  thaoielvcs  In  nl^ts* 
Four  ni^ts  will  quickly  dream  away  the  Uma  i 

And  tlien  Uie  moon,  like  to  a  silrer  bov 
New  bent  in  hearen,  shall  behidd  the  night 
Of  our  solemnities.** 

Many  other  subordinate  soarcos  of 
pleasure  might  of  course  be  named.— 
for  instance,  the  transference  of  beau- 
tiful efiects  by  analogy  from  one  seme 
to  another.  Bacon,*  speaking  of  that 
yet  unnamed  Philosophia  Prima,  the 
receptacle  of  axioms  which  cannot  be 
exclusively  appropriated  by  y^nrticular 
sciences,  gives  as  an  analogous  exam, 
pie,  the  following — *'The  tremulous 
sound  of  music  affords  the  same  species 
of  pleasure  to  the  ear  which  the  scin- 
tillating lieht  upon  water  or  a  jewel 
affords  to  the  eye."  **  Splendet  tremtilo 
sub  lumine  pontus.** 

And  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  a  seeni 
'*  warbling  in  the  air."  SoYirgil  sings    ■ 

**  Claro  eernes  eylrai  AquUime  moreri  i** 

And  ^schylus  has  his  XmfM'^ei  MuftH ; 
and  Shelley— 

"All  the  earth  and  air 
With  thy  Toice  is  loud. 
As,  when  night  is  bare, 
From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  hMTen  if  over- 
flowed. 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  sol 
Drops  so  bright  to  see. 
As  firom  thy  presence  shoieers  a  rain  of  melod/.** 

One  more  topic  we  cannot  refrain 
from  introducing  under  the  present 
head. 

Is  absolute  originality  necessary  to 
the  pleasure  which  poetry  is  fitted  to 
produce?  if  so,  of  the  three  dasset 
under  which  Gibbon  arranges  the 
images  of  the  creation— man,  art,  and 
iiMf  11*0  — the  latter  is  completely  ex- 
it .wi^  led,  and  the  poetry  or  this  age, 
beyond  that  of  every  other,  is  hollow 
and  unreal.  <<  Nature,"  says  that 
critic,  "vast  as  it  is,  has  furnished 
the  poets  with  but  few  ideas.  Be- 
stricted  to  its  mere  outside  shell,  ihej 
have  been  able  to  depict  only  the  suo. 
cessive  variations  of  the  seasonsiy  a  soft 
wrought  up  by  tempests,  or  the 
zephyrs  of  spring  breathing  pleasure 
and  love.  A  small  number  of  semuset 
quickly  exhausted  these  suojects.** 
That  this  criticism  dislimns  the  entire 
pictorial  aspect  of  all  poetry,  save  that 
of  remote    antiquity,   is   sufficiency 


*'  De  AugD.  Sdent.**  Ub.  iiL  c  5. 
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clear.  But  as  well  might  wc  accuse 
Nature  of  sameness,  because  her  ever 
fresh  and  ever  lovely  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  a  limited  number  of  con- 
Btantly. recurring  materials  —  wood, 
hilly  and  water ;  sunlight  and  moon- 
light; an  apparatus  of  cloud  and 
shadow,  of  stars  above  and  flowers  be- 
low ;  such  are  the  elements  from  which 
she  evokes  the  glory  and  the  loveliness 
which  covers  this  ancient  earth  with  a 
youth  that  is  perpetually  renewed.  Of 
this  salient  freshness,  of  this  sempi- 
ternal youth,  poetry  is  a  partaker. 
Shakspeare,  for  instance,  seems  to 
have  exhausted  the  poetry  of  clouds, 
when  the  doomed  Anthony  speaks  so 
wonderfully  of— 

**  Black  Tciper'f  pageant/* 

Yet  Wordsworth  sings  **  To  the 
clouds "  a  strain  as  new  as  if  the  im- 
perial fancy  of  Shakspearo  had  never 
collected  imagery  from  cloudland  ; 
nay,  in  his  **  Sky  prospect  from  the 
plain  of  France,"  concluding  in  that 
majestically  imaginative  moral — 

'*  Meek  nature'*  evening  comment  on  the  thowv, 
That  for  oblivion  take  their  daily  birth, 
From  all  the  fuming  vanitiet  of  earth," 

he  takes  the  same  canopy  of  clouds, 
and  moulds  it  not  less  beautifully  than 
Shakspeare,  yet  as  diversely  from  him 
as  if  they  were  two  designers  knead- 
ing the  ductile  clay  for  different  pur- 
purposes.  Or,  again,  in  our  own  day, 
Wordsworth  has  described  the  sunset 
in  his  most  glorious  colours.  Does  this 
diminish  our  delight  in  hearing  Mr. 
Keble  sing,  in  his  exquisite  poem, 
'•Looking  Westward"?— 

**  Wide  be  the  weateni  casement  thrown 
At  iultry  evening'*  foil — 
The  gorgeous  lines  be  duly  shown. 
That  weave  heaven's  wondrous  pall  !** 

But  let  US  illustrate  our  view  of  the 
distinction  between  the  genius  which 
exalts  what  it  has,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, borrowed,  toning  it  into  a 
finer  music,  and  touching  it  with  the 
colours  of  its  proper  thought,  and 
the  plagiarism  which  wears  another's 
splendours,  as  Braggadocio  wore  the 
armour  of  Sir  Guyon,  worthy  of  the 
literary  whip  and  treadmill. 

Our  illustration  may  take  the  form 
of  a  legal  apologue. 


Ourselves  sitting  in  judgment,  there 
are  cited  before  us  William  Words- 
worth, Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  E. 
Green,  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford, 
accused  of  misdemeanour,  each,  and 
severally  —  to  wit,  of  stealing  certain 
thoughts.  And  fii^t  the  indictment 
runs  against  Mr.  Wordsworth,  *'  For 
that  he,  in  a  poem,  entitled  •  Lao- 
damia,'  did,  m  a  covert  and  secret 
manner,  filch  from  one  Abraham 
Tucker,  commonly  called  Edward 
Search,  one  of  his  most  ingenious 
thoughts."  We  listen  with  patience 
to  the  case,  of  which  we  can  only  give 
the  counsel's  speech  for  defence  :— 
**  That  there  exists  similarity  between 
thoughts  in  Mr.  Tucker's  forgotten 
work  and  Mr.  Wordsworth's  exquisite 
poem,  cannot  be  denied.  Thus  Mr. 
Tucker  describes  himself  as  a  disem- 
bodied spirit,  conducted  into  the  pre- 
sence of  a  beloved  wife.  John  Locke« 
his  companion  and  guide,  warns  him, 
*She  is  not  a  woman  here,  so  you 
must  consider  her  a  friend,  and  not  a 
wife.  Let  us  have  no  kissings  nor  em- 
bracings,  no  raptures  nor  transports ; 
remember  that  we  are  here  all  Isangeloi, 
therefore  your  love  must  be  pure, 
sedate,  and  angelical.'  After  much 
talk,  the  husband  at  last  says,  '  The 
laws  of  this  place  lay  a  severe  restraint 
upon  the  fondness  of  love — a  love  pure 
and  innocent.  My  rip;id  tutor  nere 
has  forbid  mo  one  civil  salute  ;  am  I 
not  allowed  to  take  your  hand  ?'  At 
this  the  dear  eyes  seemed  ready  to 
overflow  with  tears ;  there  came  out  a 
taper  arm,  and  pretty  hand,  having  on 
one  of  the  fingers  the  semblance  of  our 
wedding-ring.  I  shot  forth  an  eager 
arm  to  take  hold  of  it,  and  now,  per- 
haps, had  grasped  it  fast,  had  not  that 
severe,  relentless  pedagogue, who  never 
knew  the  tenderness  of  love,  been  too 
nimble  for  me."*  Similarly  Laodamia 
exclaims  to  the  ghost  of  her  loved 
and  lost  Frotesilaus,  and  with  a  similar 
result— 


*  • '  Bednndant  are  thy  locks,  thy  lipa  as  fair 
As  when  their  breath  enrich'd  Thessalian  air. 

<'  No  spectre  greets  me  t  no  vain  shadow  this. 
Come,  blooming  hero,  place  thee  by  my  side, 
Give,  on  this  well-known  couch,  one  nuptial  klsa 
To  me,  this  day  a  second  time  thy  bride  1' 
Jove  frowned  in  heaven,  the  conscious  Parcss  threw 
Upon  those  roseate  lips  a  Stygian  hue. 


•  Tucker  «  "  light  of  Nature  Pursued,"  c.  xxiii.— The  Vision. 
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*  Be  Unght,  O  falthfkil  contort,  to  control 
Rebelltotu  pMtiona,  for  the  gode  Approre 
The  depth,  and  not  the  tunolt  of  the  Mmlt 
A  ferrent,  not  ungoyemable  lore.* 


Aloud  ihe  thriekst  tot  Hennet  reappean. 
Bound  tliedeorthade  the wouldhare clung — *tlt  rain, 
The  hours  are  past— too  brief,  had  they  been  yean, 
And  him  no  mortal  effort  can  detain." 

pp.  164. 166. 

Those  who  can  ''  without  a  hound 
fine  footing  trace,"  may  please  them- 
selves with  the  keenness  of  their  scent. 
There  is  something  ajrreeable  to 
geniuses  of  the  smaller  kind  in  reduc- 
ing mighty  intellects  somewhat  nearer 
to  their  own  level.  There  are  a  sort 
of  literary  American  Indians,  who  lovo 
to  trace  great  poets  in  the  snow,  and 
over  the  dead  leaves  of  other  men*8 
thoughts.  But  this  honourable  court 
will  assuredly  judge,  that  admitting  the 
suggestion  to  have  been  another*s,  Mr. 
Wordsworth  rather  deserves  another 
circlet  of  laurel  to  be  wreathed  round 
his  brow.  The  prose  of  Tucker  was  at 
best  merely  like  the  coloured  earth 
which  is  laid  at  the  root  of  some  gor- 
geous-blossomed plant.  The  genius 
of  the  poet  assimilated  its  hues  to  the 
form  of  his  own  mind,  and  stained 
every  leaf  of  the  unfolded  flower  with 
a  richness  that  belonged  to  its  proper 
juices,  and  glorified,  and  transele- 
mented  the  comparatively  worthless 
Substance  on  which  it  fed.  Such,  in- 
deed, is  the  character  of  my  client's 
muse.  She  often  finds  a  cloud- bank 
of  prose,  and,  like  the  sunset,  tinges  it 
with  a  heavenly  transfiguration  of  song. 
I  willingly  refer  to  other  instances : — 

**  The  diicerning  Intellect  of  man, 
When  wedded  to  this  goodly  unive rn 
In  lore  and  holy  puMion,  shall  find  theee 
A  simple  pro<luce  of  the  troramon  day. 

I,  long  before  the  lilisaful  hour  arrirea. 
Would  uhant  In  lonely  peace  the  spousal  Terse 
Of  this  great  consummation.** 

Thought  and  expression  hero  are 
nobly  Baconian  —  <'  existimamus  nos 
thalamum  mentis  et  universi,  pronuba 
divina  bonitatc,  stravisse  et  omasse." 
One  very  dear  to  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
beautifully  describes  the  rafters  and 
beams  of  a  Highland  cottage,  tarnished 
with  perpetual  smoke,  as  crossing  each 
other  in  almost  as  intricate  and  fantas- 
tic a  manner  as  the  underboughs  of 
a  large  beech-tree  **  withered  by  the 
depth  of  shade  above."  These  ex- 
pressions he  afterwards  produces  in 
two  fine  linesy  and  in  a  context  which 
heightens  their  impressiveness. 


We  forthwith  direct  the  jury  to  find 
a  verdict  of  acquittal.  Next,  the 
Rev.  W.  £.  Green,  author  of  the 
**  Dedication  of  Solomon'sTemple,**  ihe 
successful  competitor  for  the  prise 
poem  on  a  sacred  subject  at  Oxford^ 
unlimitedly  open  to  nuduatesy  tii- 
ennially  awarded,  and  restricted  in 
length,  thus  realising  three  probable 
conditions  of  a  fine  poem#  is  cited 
before  us,  accused  for  havine  stolen 
two  lines  from  the  Ri^htRev.  Eeffinaid 
Heber,  D.D.,  sometime  Lord  Biihop 
of  Calcutta:— 

**  No  workmen's  steel*  no  pooderona  axea  rang  i 
Like  some  tall  palm  the  noiseleas  ikbrle  ^mng.** 

The  stolen  property  reproduced  by 
Mr.  Green,  in  the  foUowmg  shape  :-.* 

•*  At  tome  tall  cedar,  *neath  the  rammer  aklai 
And  winter  snows  of  hoary  Libanoe, 
Majestically  Ufta  iU  hoary  headi 


And  year  by  year  steals  imperceptibly 
Through  the  cieft  air«  its  iilenft,  heatmwMd 
Unheard^  unnoticed: 


So  Zion's  temple  rose  i  no  Jarring  note, 
THo  crash  of  masonry,  nor  sound  of  axe. 
Nor  saw,  nor  plane,  nor  hammer'e  rattling  dla 
Profaned  the  hallowed  precincts  i  awA  proiftrand 
And  rererent  silence  reign'd  amidst  the  whole. 
While  unobttrved  the  mighty  structure  grew 
All  noiselessly  i  as  though  flrom  earth  It  vrung 
Spontaneous.** 

The  prisoner  at  once  pleadinj^  ^nilty ; 
we  thus  pass  sentence —  "  Pnsoner, 
you  stana  in  a  position  eminently 
disgraceful  to  your  literary  character, 
and  still  more  to  that  of  the  great 
University  whose  laurels  yon  wear. 
And  here  we  would  warn  the  awarders 
of  poetical  honours  in  that  seminary 
seriously  to  consider  the  nature  and 
character  of  blank  verse.  A  poem  in 
blank  verse  consists  not  only  of  a 
number  of  lines  set  to  one  tiresome 
monotony  of  cadence  —  the  honey  of 
poetry  cannot  be  made  by  bees  who 
attempt  this  second-rate  manufacture, 
simply  because  they  have  lost  the  sting 
of  rhvme.  In  the  hands  of  Milton, 
Wordsworth,  Keata,  Coleridge  ~- in 
some  degree  of  Tennyson,  and  etrea 
of  Mr.  Arnold,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Smith,  it  is  a  sweet  involution  of 
concentric  rings  of  melody ;  not  only 
does  it  scan  by  the  fingers  taken  /em« 
unset  but  read  from  cadence  to  cadenoe, 
from  pause  to  pause,  each  clause,  like 
a  cut  worm,  quivers  with  melody. 
So  true  is  this,  that  Shakspeare,  a 
mightier  master  of  blank  verse  than 
any  that  wo  ha  ye  mentioned,  does  no^ 
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only  manipulftte  hi8  exquisite  allitera- 
tions within  one  line,  but  even  more  ; 
carries  it  on  into  that  part  of  the  next 
line  which  is  read  in  the  same  breath 
therewith.  Thus  much  for  others. 
For  you,  prisoner,  yon  have  utterly 
destroyed  tnat  majestic  palm,  by  turn, 
ing  it  into  a  cedar ;  you  have  raised 
a  mighty  hubbub  of  words,  '  silent, 
unheard,  unnoticed,  imperceptibly, 
reverent  silence,  unobserved,  all  noise- 
lessly,'  and  much  else,  if  so  be  you  might 
hide  your  thefl*  But,  because  of  your 
gown,  and  forasmuch  as  you  are  other, 
wise  a  good,  and,  it  may  be,  even  an 
able  miin,  we  dismiss  you,  on  condition 
that  you  write  no  more  verse— .at 
least  no  more  blank  verse  —  seeing 
that  that  which  you  have  already 
perpetrated  is  alike  without  music  and 
without  thought ;  being  merely  cer. 
tain  chapters  of  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
mangled  and  transposed;  or  rather 
an  abridgment  of  Scripture  history, 
so  printed  that  every  eleventh  syllable 
begins  with  a  capital  letter." 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  by  thus  referring  the 
pleasure  which  he  feels  to  permanent 
principles  —  such  as  those  which,  by 
way  of  sample,  we  have  instanced  — 
the  student  of  poetry  may  turn  fugitive 
delight  into  abiding  profit.  And  if 
this  be  true  of  the  less  philosophical 
side  of  poetry,  much  more  may  it  be 
predicated  of  that  which  the  ancient 
critics  considered  of  much  greater 
importance  —  delineation  of  manners, 
and  that  '*  pleasing  analysis  whereby 
the  poet  —  thrustmg  into  the  mid- 
dest,  even  where  it  modt  concerneth 
him,  and  then  recoursing  to  the  things 
forepast,  and  divining  of  things  yet 
to  come — unwinds  the  intricate  threads 
of  events;  not  less  distinctly,"*  with 
reference  to  his  end,  than  the  "  his- 
toriographer discoursing  of  affairs,  or- 
derly as  they  were  done,  and  account- 
ing as  well  the  times  as  the  actions."! 
But  the  rough  sketch  which  we  have 
chalked  out  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article,  would  be  imperfectly 
coloured,  indeed,  if  we  said  nothing 
of  the  bearing  of  true  poetry  upon  the 
moral  culture  of  humanity. 

And  here  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
authority  adverse  to  our  conclusion, 
save  the  weighty  name  of  Plato.     He, 


as  every  one  knows,  drew  a  picture  of 
an  ideal  state,  from  which  he  excluded 
Homer,  and  all  poetry  but  hymns  to 
the  gods  and  panegyrics  of  the  good. 
But  a  man  like  Plato  must  have  seen 
much  in  heathen  poetry  to  justify  this 
severity.  The  golden  songs  of  Homer 
represented  that  land  which  liea 
beyond  the  grave  as  a  dark  arid 
cheerless  portion  even  to  the  righteous ; 
they  painted  gods  who  were  excited 
with  human  laughter  and  melted  with 
human  tears — who  quaffed  the  bubbling 
wine  from  the  beaker,  who  were  over- 
come  by  the  unworthiest  passions,  and 

{)erpetrated  the  darkest  crimes,  'the 
atter  was  an  evil  which  at  once  arose 
from,  and  agCTavated  the  depravity  of 
the  human  heart.  Men  shaped  out 
their  notions  of  deity  by  looking  upon 
it  through  the  coloured  medium  of 
their  own  corrupt  will,  ivith  the  eye  of 
the  soul  tinctured  by  the  suffusion  of 
their  unhallowed  lusts ;  and  then, 
again,  others  derived  a  singular  apti- 
tude  for  wickedness  from  these  con- 
ceptions, hardened  into  concrete  repre- 
sentations, and  misht  plead  a  divine 
example  as  a  precedent  for  their  sins. 
Hence,  the  lasting  divorce  between  re- 
li^on  and  morality,  so  that  the  mo- 
ralist could  inculcate  the  expulsion  of 
obscenity  from  every  other  scene  but 
the  service  of  the  gods  — .  a  divorce 
which  has  never  been  reconciled  ex- 
cept in  Him  who  **  gave  himself  for 
us,  that  He  might  redeem  us  from  all 
iniquity,  who  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  that  we  might  be 
under  the  law  to  him."  Besides  this, 
Plato  considered  the  poetry  of  Greece 
a  mere  imitation  of  manners,  and  an 
imitation  which  was  not  beneficial  to 
virtue.  Thus  the  poet  imitates,  with 
pathos,  an  exhorbitant  srief,  such  as 
a  good  man  would  think  it  sinful  to 
exhibit  himself.  In  this  way,  he  un- 
consciously imbibed  an  influence  which 
unnerved  his  soul  in  the  hour  when  it 
was  tried  by  the  stem  realities  of  life. 
Remembering,  moreover,  the  old  quar- 
rel between  poetry  and  philosophy, 
reason  and  imagination,  slowly  and  re- 
luctantly he  passed  the  sentence  of 
exile  upon  Homer  and  the  tragedians ; 
but  it  was  a  conditional  sentence  — 
until  Poetry  or  her  friends  should 
make  her  defence. 


*  EvrvfM^ff. — Aristotle. 

t  £.  Spencer*s  Letter  to  Sir  W.Baleigh. 
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Surely  that  defence  has  been  made. 
The  spirit  of  poetry  has  been  purified. 
He  who  obiected  to  poetry  as  an  imi- 
tative art,  has,  in  another  passage  of 
his  noblest  work,  where  he  speaks  of 
painting  (elsewhere  placed  by  him 
in  the  same  category),  gloriously  nul- 
lified his  own  objection.  He  who 
paints  a  beautiful  picture  cannot  bo 
coldly  astricted  to  the  demonstration 
of  the  objective  existence  of  an  equally 
beautiful  prototype.  His  pencil  does 
not  copy  that  which  is  itself  but  a 
copy ;  the  eternal  essential  idea  guides 
its  work,  which  has  a  universal  truth 
far  above  particular  imitation.  By 
this  argument,  in  our  own  time.  Dr. 
Milman  vindicates  the  masterpieces  of 
painting  from  peril  of  idolatry:  men 
hang  with  the  fondness  of  superstition 
upon  the  fiorid  daub  which  is  an  indi- 
vidual likeness ;  the  painting  is  less 
and  less  likely  to  be  idolised  as  it 
speaks  an  universal  truth.  Plato's 
vindication  of  painting  is,  a  fortiori, 
the  vindication  of  poetry,  though  ho 
has  not  developed  this  conclusion  ;  nor 
can  we  do  otherwise  than  wonder  at 
the  exaggeration  of  a  groat  truth  of 
our  moral  nature.  True  it  is,  cer- 
tainly, that  the  strings  of  our  passive 
emotions  cannot  be  stirred  without 
doing  us  harm,  unless  the  active  part 
of  our  nature  is  brought  into  play.* 
Compassion,  the  feeling  that  brings 
the  choking  to  the  throat,  is  the  wo- 
man's voice  in  us  that  bids  the  man  in 
us  be  up  and  doing.  It  is  the  music 
which  excites  the  soldier  to  the  war ; 
but  not  the  sinew  which  gives  him 
strength  to  strike,  nor  the  will  which 
makes  him  resolved  to  do  or  die.  The 
chords  of  feeling  cannot  be  played 
npon  with  impunity.  If  the  will  hears 
their  alarm  too  often,  it  ceases  to  heed 
them  altogether.  Uut  the  danger  of 
sympathy  abused  does  not  evacuate  its 
legitimate  office,  its  tendcncv  to  reGne 
the  character  by  liquefying  the  dross  of 
selfishness.  And  can  we,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  doubt  that  the  feud  be- 
tween Poetry  and  Philosophy  is  com- 
posed ?  Indeed,  the  very  chddhood  of 
the  world-^ 

"Wooed, 
Eren  in  Itt  dawn  of  thought,  Philosophy, 
Tliough  then  unconicioua  of  herself,  pardie^ 
She  bore  no  other  name  than  Foesy/'f 

And  now,  in  the  maturity,  or  old 


age  of  the  human  race,  poetry  is  the 
sweet  smile  of  recollection  —  the  look 
of  youth  that  yet  dwells  beautifully  on 
the  wrinkled  brow  of  Truth.  It  has 
been  remarked  of  Homer,  that  all  mo- 
rality and  all  the  laws  of  thought  are 
to  be  found  dispersedly  in  his  writings. 
They  are  richly  agglomerated  in  Sie 
"primitive  synthesis"  of  his  conscious- 
ness ;  it  required  ages  to  analyse  that 
consciousness  into  its  separate  ele- 
ments— to  develop  the  primary  laws 
which  presided  over  theur  creation. 
The  poet's  now  is  a  harder  task.  Ho 
must,  we  believe,  to  gain  a  permanent 
hearing  from  this  age,  have  analysed 
his  consciousness ;  and  over  the  result 
of  this  analysis — whose  apparent  effect 
is  to  dissolve  poetry,  by  removing  the 
charm  of  wonder — he  must  be  enabled 
to  throw  as  fine  a  light  as  the  blush  of 
dawn  which  steeped  the  original  ele- 
ments. He  must  possess  that  mental 
science  which  is  emphatically  "pkilosO' 
phia  Inudatarum  omniitm  artium  pro- 
creatrix  et  quasi  parens  *"  not  a  sepa- 
rate knowledge,  nor  a  mere  congeries 
of  information,  but  a  mastery  of  the 
inter-relations  of  knowled^  —  their 
points  of  contact,  and  position  on  the 
field  of  universal  science.  He  must 
possess  nearly  that  magnificent  list  of 
acquirements  which  Cicero  has  attri- 
buted to  his  ideal  orator.  For  him, 
all  sciences  must  have  a  delicate  aroma, 
and  wear  unfamiliar  looks  of  passion- 
ate beauty.  It  was  not  without  a 
meaning  beyond  their  developed  know- 
ledge that  his  contemporaries  licensed 
the' laurelled  Petrarch  to  lecture  upon 
all  subjects  whatever.  How  far 
Wordsworth  or  Tennyson  may  have 
attained  this  ideal,  we  will  not  take 
upon  ourselves  to  pronounce.  They 
have,  at  all  events,  answered  this  ifem 
of  Plato's  indictment. 

Having  thus  taken  the  defensive, 
wo  cannot  be  contented  with  so  low  a 
position.  It  is  the  priestly  ofiioe  of 
poetry  to  engage  the  imagination  and 
the  affections  on  the  side  of  virtue  and 
of  God,  by  pleasurable  emotion.  "It 
is  the  work  of  poets,  says  Hobbes,  in 
delightful  and  measured  lines,  to 
avert  men  from  vice,  and  inclnie  tltem 
to  virtuous  and  honourable  actions." 
It  is  thtfirs,  too,  to  touch  and  purify 
our  hearts  by  sympathy;  to  wm  us. 


♦  "  Butler's  Analogy."  Part  i.  c  6. 
t  Coleridge.     **  Garden  of  Boccacio. 
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half  unconsciously,  to  \vbat  is  good,  by 
showing  us  that  it  is  also  beautiful. 
In  short,  to  use  the  words  of  Milton, 
**  These  abilities,  wheresoever  they  be 
found,  are  the  inspired  gift  of  God, 
rarely  bestowed;  and  are  of  power, 
beside  the  office  of  a  pulpit,  to  allay 
the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  set 
the  affections  iu  right  tune ;  to  cele- 
brate, in  glorious  and  lofty  hymns,  the 
throne  and  equipage  of  God's  almighti- 
ness;  to  sing  victorious  agonies  of 
martyrs  and  saints.  Lastly,  wbatso- 
ever  in  religion  is  holy  and  sublime, 
in  virtue  amiable  or  grave ;  whatso- 
ever hath  passion  or  admiration ;  in 
all  the  changes  of  fortune  from  with- 
out,  or  the  wily  subtleties  and  re- 
fluxes of  man's  thoughts  from  within ; 
all  these  things,  with  a  solid  and 
treatable  smoothness,  to  point  out  and 
describe:  teaching  over  the  whole 
book  of  sanctity  and  virtue  with  such 
delight,  that,  whereas  the  paths  of 
honesty  appear  now  rugged,  they  will 
then  appear  to  all  men  both  easy  and 
pleasant.  And  what  a  benefit  this 
would  be  to  our  youth  may  be  guessed 
by  the  bane  which  they  suck  in  daily 
from  the  writings  of  libidinous  and  ig- 
norant poetasters,  who,  having  scarce 
ever  heard  of  that  which  is  the  main 
consistence  of  a  true  poem,  do,  for  the 
most  part,  lay  up  vicious  principles  in 
sweet  pills  to  be  swallowed  down." 
Under  this  head  let  it  be  noticed  that 
the  lovers  of  our  modern  poetry  may 
thankfully  trace  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinctive and  engaging  features  to  the 
operation  of  Christianity.  Modern 
poetry,  as  we  have  seen,  clings  to  na- 
ture with  a  yearning  tenderness,  and 
colours  her  with  the  thoughtful  hue  of 
the  mind  contemplating.  Not  so  the 
Greek  or  the  Roman.  Homer  may 
paint  the  moonlight  Hooding  the  glens 
and  sharp  mountain  peaks  ;  Sophocles 
may  sing  of  Colonos,  where  the  night- 
ingale wails  in  the  thick  greenery,  un- 
pierceable  of  sun  or  any  storm ;  but 
they  describe  as  coldly  (to  use  Hum- 
boldt's language)  as  though  they  were 
speaking  oi  a  shield  or  a  piece  of  em- 
broiderv.  How  was  this  ?  The  Greek 
especially,  at  once  so  keenly  observant 
and  BO  deeply  reflective  —  living  so 
much  in  the  open  air  .^inhabiting  a 
land  which  is  indented  by  the  sea,  and 
thus  presents  the  calm  in  its  heaven- 
liest  sunniness  of  mood,  the  tempest 
in  its  wildest  excitement  —  the  min- 
gling tints  of  earth  and  ocean,  in  soft- 


est reconcilement,  or  most  harmonious 
contrast— with  its  *'  old  poetic  moun- 
tains," and  waves  steeped  at  eventide 
of  the  long,  long  summer  in  that 
trembling  haze  of  lustrous  violet ;  how 
was  it  that  the  Greek  failed  to  realise 
the  finest  teaching  of  nature?  The 
growth  of  Chnstian  literature  answers 
the  question.  Our  great  poet  has 
portrayed  the  tendency  of  the  **  lively 
Grecian's"  mind,  in  a  land  like  his,  to 
personify  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
Those  phenomena,  then,  were  divorced 
from  their  proper  associations,  and 
blended  with  the  factitious  ones  of  an 
anthropomorphic  religion.  But  the 
Gospel  revelation,  which  showed  that 
the  things  which  are  made  are  the 
work  of  one  living  and  true  God,  gave 
men  the  habit  of  looking  upon  them 
as  evidences  of  his  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness.  The  love  and  know- 
ledo[e  of  God  led  to  the  love  and 
knowledge  of  nature.  Modern  poetry 
and  modern  science  are  collateral  re- 
sults of  Christianity,  *' after-growths" 
of  pleasure  and  utility,  **  after  the 
king's  mowings"  of  souls  brought  to 
salvation.  The  first  distinct  evidences 
of  that  sweetly  melancholy  contempla- 
tion of  nature  which  is  so  important 
an  ingredient  in  modern  poetry,  might 
be  articulately  traced  to  the  writings 
of  certain  of  the  Christian  Fathers. 

Again,  those  who  are  so  sternly 
opposed  to  novel-reading  should  con- 
sider that  poetry  supplies  more  health- 
ily the  demand  of  the  youthful  mind, 
which  it  will  otherwise  assuredly  gra  • 
tify  by  novels.  We,  indeed,  cannot 
agree  with  Edward  Irving,  when  he 
declaims  so  picturesquely  against  Wal- 
ter Scott:  "The  Magician  of  the 
North  I  a  mighty  one  he  is,  possessed 
with  a  spirit  of  strong  delusion.  There 
is  music  in  him  to  charm  so  sweetly 
that  all  who  have  not  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  Spirit  are  carried  captive  with 
his  strain.  It  is  like  the  tradition 
told  us  by  our  mothers,  of  the  travel- 
ling musician,  who  went  from  village 
to  village,  charming  with  his  sweet 
pipe  every  one  who  was  not  protected 
by  a  branch  of  that  tree  whereon 
grows  the  crimson  berry,  like  the  drops 
of  the  Saviour's  blood ;  and  he  would 
lead  them  dancing  after  him  to  the 
side  of  some  beautiful  green  hill,  which 
would  straightway  open  at  his  ap- 
proach, and  enclose  them  all.  A  man 
of  many  inventions."  Better  were  it 
for  youth  to  be  devouring  three  vo- 
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lumes  a-day  from  tbe  nearest  circu- 
lating library,  than  listening  to  poor 
Irving,  or  his  like.     Still  we  are  sen- 
sitively alive  to  the  evils  inseparable 
from  much  novel-reading  by  tbe  young 
and  inexperienced;    to  the  expecta- 
tions engendered  of  attaining  ends  in 
life  without  the  use  of  the  necessary 
means,  as  young  heroes,  with  essenced 
hair  and  faultless  waistcoats,  marr^ 
heiresses  of  large  fortune  and  incredi- 
ble beauty ;  yet  more,  to  the  impres- 
sion which  they  softly  float  in  upon 
their  current,  that  life,  afler  certain 
unpleasing  adventures,  is  unmixedly 
agreeable,  that  earth  is  a  fit  home  for 
our  affections,  that  marriage  is  practi- 
cally heaven,    and    human  love  the 
satisfaction  of  the  soul.     But  the  only 
remedy  is  to  fortify  the  mind  gene- 
rally :  "  Potius  ad  fortiter  viveitdum 
quam  ad  caute  abstinendum ;"  to  eive 
It    an  internal  principle    which  shall 
countervail  the  dangers  to  which  it 
must  needs  be  exposed.     Now,  the 
love  and  intelligent    appreciation  of 
good  poetry  can  scarcely  co-exist  vrith 
u  passion  for  the  outrageous  stimulant 
at  least  of  bad  novels.     And  if  we  be 
told  that  "Marmion,"  "The  Princess," 
and  many  others,  are  merely  novels  in 
verse,  we  maintain  that,  even  so,  they 
are  comparatively  free  from  one,  at 
least,  of  the  evils  of  novels  in  prose : 
their  very  form  makes  all  readers  in- 
stinctively feel  that  they  represent  the 
ideal,  and  not  the  actual. 

Of  course,  poetry  has  its  own  dan- 
gers. There  is  some  whose  characte- 
ristic is  sickliness ;  which  makes  silly 
young  ladies  and  moping  affected 
youn^  gentlemen.  **Childe  Harold" 
has,  in  the  long  run,  done  more  harm 
than  ''Don  Juan."  Profligacy  has 
sneaked,  in  disguise,  into  some  of  our 
poetry.  Wo  would  recommend  readers 
of  the  ''  Life-Drama,"  and  of  some 
other  pretty  poems  of  the  day,  to  rub 
off  the  musical  colouring  of  verse,  and 
take  a  steady  look  into  uie  face  of  the 
thought  before  them.  Too  man^ 
poets  have  been  latitudinarian.  This 
IS  the  natural  tendency,  without  due 
corrective,  of  the  poetic  instinct,  which 
seeks  to  find  love  and  beauty  in  every 
thing.  The  couplet  which,  in  a  pointed 
and  popular  shape,  expresses  the  lati- 


tudinarian sentiment,  that  acceptable 
virtue  may  exist  without  orthodox  b^ 
lief,  has  been  borrowed  by  Pope  from 
Cowley,  speaking  of  Crashaw's  se- 
cession to  Rome  :— 

**  Even  in  error  mre  no  daager  Ut 
When  joined  wlUi  lo  moch  pi^  m  hlfi 
Hit/atVA,  perhapt,  in  ■ome  nice  tenets,  ml^l 
Be  wronf — I'm  nira  hie  ii/k  vm  In  tha  rlfM.** 

The  Papist  Pope's  plagiarised  yeraionf 

*•  For  modes  of  faith  let  wnnglfng  MgoCs  flght. 
He  can't  be  wrong  whose  Ufe  b  In  the  right,** 

has  been  so  mischievonsly  influential 
as.  to  be  esteemed  worthy  of  distinct 
refutation  by  the  acute  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  Or,  once  more.  A  peculiar 
difficulty  seems  to  be  felt  at  toe  pre- 
sent day,  in  admitting  the  eternity  of 
future  punishments.  This,  weyenture 
to  say,  exists  principally  in  legal  minda 
attached  to  the  Benthamite  philosophy 
of  jurisprudence.  The  habit  of  reject- 
ing all  punishment  that  is  not  plainly 
exemplary  or  reformative,  prevents 
the  mind  from  looking  beyond  tbeae 
accidents  to  the  characteristic  of  jus- 
tice. Yet  into  how  many  minds  have 
doubts  of  the  Scripture  representation 
of  Grod's  moral  government  been  in- 
jected, like  a  dart  of  Bret  b;^  BnmSf 
herein  an  unconscious  Origenist  :~- 

**  Tm  wse  to  think  npon  that  dei|, 
E'en  for  yonr  sake.**  * 

Above  all,  death  has  too  often  been 
objectionably  treated  by  our  poets. 
The  prevalent  idea  that  the  souls  of 
little  children  are  metamorphosed  into 
angels — one,  with  the  denial  of  which 
we  have  known  a  pious  simple  believer 
greatly  scandalised,  is  a  {Murt  of  the 
mythology  of  the  heart,  in  a  Ghristiaa 
shape,  which  poetry  has  enabled  (o 
pass  current.  But  some  of  them  are 
responsible  for  much  worse  than  this 
beautiful  fancy.  How  many  have  thcrf 
led  to  believe  practicallv,  that  death  is 
but  a  sweet  and  dreamless  sleep.  Who 
can  estimate  the  effects  of  the  odions 
flippancy,  for  instance,  with  which  it 
has  been  treated  by  Pope  in  his 
Epitaph  on  himself?  Yet»  afW  all 
drawbacks,  we  believe  that  there  is  a 
progress  of  poetry,  as  there  is  of  so« 
ciety.    And  what  is  progress  P^-os  it 


*  So  Undo  Toby :  •*  *  He  is  the  father  of  lies,  and  is  cursed  already,*  said  Dr.  Slop.  *  I 
am  sorry  fbr  it,*  said  my  Uncle  Toby.**  Snch  opinions  have  a  more  respectable  pedigree  than 
might  have  been  imagined,  as  wc  could  easily  show. 
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the  mere  blind,  undisciplined  heaving 
of  a  lifeless  tide  of  dissociated  units, 
agitated  by  winds  of  chance  ?  Not  so ; 
when  we  gaze  at  the  gallant  vessel  on 
the  horizon  line,  steering  away  to  some 
distant  harbour,  we  cannot  see  the 
pilot  at  the  wheel,  we  cannot  hear  the 
word  of  command,  but  we  know  that 
there  is  a  living  hand  that  guides,  and 
that  the  vessel  obeys  a  living  purpose. 
Buch  a  purpose  we  trace  in  the  pro- 
gress of  literature.  In  morality  we 
find  an  unbeliever  like  Shaftesbury 
overruled  to  that  theory  of  moral  sen- 
timent which,  interrogated  by  Butler, 
becomes  the  witness  to  virtue,  to  duty, 
and  to  God.  In  poetry,  after  all  tem- 
porary aberrations  of  taste,  we  find 
that  ever  living  and  ever  moulding 
men's  minds  which  is  based  upon  a 
true  view  of  our  nature,  and  informed 
bv  the  eternal  principles  of  truth. 
Thus,  the  best  manual  of  systematic 
morality  in  our  language.  Dr.  \V  he- 
well's  "  Elements  of  Morality,"  is  de- 
dicated to  Wordsworth,  as  due  to  one 
in  whom  the  writer,  "along  with 
many  others,  found  a  spirit  of  pure  and 
comprehensive  morality,  operating  to 
raise  his  readers  above  the  moral  tem- 
per of  those  times."  It  has  been  falsely 
said  that  the  immortality  of  man  means 
that  the  species  is  imperishable,  while 
the  individuals  are  mortal ;  it  may  truly 
be  predicated  of  bad  poetry  and  bad 
poets,  that  the  succession  is  continuous 
and  unbroken,  while  the  particular  in- 
dividuals have  a  name  that,  in  one  or 
two  generations,  perisheth  out  of  the 
city. 

And  now,  turning  from  the  readers 
to  the  writers  of  poetry,  seriously  do 
we  recommend  to  the  consideration  of 
our  younger  bards  the  memorable 
dictum  of  the  heathen,  that  the  good 
poet  must  be  a  good  man.  To  Mr. 
Bmith  we  would  add,  ex  abundanti, 
that  over  and  above  purging  away 
certain  peccant  humours,  he  must 
train  his  mind  by  severe  discipline; 
that  he  must  learn  more  truly  and 
more  deeply  what  human  life  is,  before 
be  can  expect  to  dramatise  it ;  that 
bis  comparisons,  beautiful  as  they  are, 
are  too  monotonous,  and  need  fresh 
infusions  from  a  larger  knowledge. 
Let  us  whisper  deferentially  to  Ten- 
nyson— let  us  say  in  bolder  tones  to 
Mr.  Arnold,  that  Fliny  esteemed  it  an 
unhopeful  prospect  for  art,  when 
sculptors,  instead  of  charming  by 
-forms,  made  use   of  glittering   sub- 


stances and  coloured  rocks,  to  attract 
a  gaping  and  ignorant  wonder  to  those 
showy  materials.  Thoughts  are  to 
words  as  the  form  to  the  sculptor's 
materials.  A  glittering,  afiected  lan- 
guage is  the  trick  of  the  day ;  it  may 
not  last  longer  than  the  Elizabethian 
Euphuism  —  it  will  not  please  more 
generations  than  one. 

A  few  concluding  words.  Poetry, 
we  said,  is  the  expression  of  the  want 
of  something  better  than  this  world  can 
give.  God  has  given  us  no  want  which 
has  not  its  proper  end,  therefore  poetry 
is  a  proof  gf  man's  immortality.  Tbis 
is  not  the  fantastic  argument  of  a 
dreamer;  it  is  suggested  by  him  who 
has  given  the  name  to  that  philosophy 
which  multiplies  the  comforts  and  uti- 
lities of  life,  covers  our  land  with  a  net- 
work of  iron  rails,  and  flashes  thought 
along  the  wires.  "  If  any  man,"  says 
Bacon,  **  will  look  closely,  poetry  sup- 
plies proof  that  a  mightier  magnitude, 
a  more  perfect  order,  a  fairer  variety, 
is  the  aim  of  the  human  mind,  than  it 
may  find  in  nature,  since  the  fall." 
Poetry,  then,  is  an  historian  and  a 
prophet— >the  historian  of  a  glory  that 
18  past  —  the  prophet  of  a  glory  that 
shall  be  revealed.  Our  poetry  is  a 
voice  of  longing  and  of  yearning,  but 
in  heaven,  where  the  ideal  and  the 
actual  coincide,  the  poetry  is  triumph- 
ant—" The  Song  of  Moses"  and  "  The 
Song  of  the  Lamb."  We  may  not 
have  poetic  power,  we  may  not  even 
have  poetic  taste,  but  we  have  the  root 
of  poetry  in  our  souls. 

We  do  not,  then,  esteem  it  a  bad 
symptom  of  our  age,  that  we  have  so 
many  young  poets — a  fact  which  im- 
plies many  readers.  We  are  more 
than  unwilling  that  the  education  of 
the  poetical  part  of  our  nature  should 
be  eliminated.  We  will  none  of  the 
theories  which  would  give  to  God  the 
reason  only;  the  fairest  products  of  the 
imagination  are  due  to  Him  also.  We 
have  a  symbol  of  this  in  the  fragrant 
ointment  and  the  alabaster  box,  more 
signally  still  in  the  Arimatbean  and 
Kicodemus.  Linen  of  coarse  textture 
may  sufiice  for  shroud  and  winding- 
sheet  ;  nay,  it  shall  be  the  finest  and 
costliest  the  loom  can  weave.  A 
moderate  quantity  of  spices  will  be 
enough;  nay,  Uis  body  shall  lie 
steeped  in  heaps  of  Arabian  odours. 
A  common  sepulchre  will  serve  for  th^ 
resting-place  of  the  corpse  ;  nay,  the 
clay  shall  not  lie  on  Him  who  was  the 
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rose  of  Sharon  and  tbo  lily  of  the 
valley;  lie  shall  not  lie  in  thu  Potter's- 
field — Uis  body  shall  have  a  garden  of 
beauty,  "where  trees  shall  wave  over  it 
all  the  summer  long,  and  flowers  shall 
make  a  pleasant  smell.  For  Him, 
then,  we  elaim  the  fine  linen,  and  the 
spices  of  man's  wonderful  intellect,  the 
omtment  of  thought  in  the  alabaster 
box  of  poetic  form.  We  would  not 
only  have  the  adoration  of  the  shep- 


herds ;  wc  love  to  sec  Bacon  and  Wbc- 
well,  Buckland  and  Sedge wick«  bring- 
ing  to  Him  the  gold  of  philosophy,  and 
Butler  the  preserving  myrrh  of  pure 
morality  ;  and  it  is  our  earnest  hope, 
that  more  and  more  of  our  poets  mav 
add  to  the  grains  of  frankincense  which 
have  been  already  flung  into  the  fire^ 
which  burns  in  the  temple,  by  Keblo 
and  Heber,  by  Milton  and  Wordf- 
worth. 
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The  passage  of  a  people  out  of  the 
barbaric  but  splendid  era  of  chivalry, 
into  that  of  peaceful  economic  develop- 
ment, is  no  doubt  a  subject  well  worthy 
of  philosophic  observation.  But  there 
are  few  men  capable  of  harmonising 
both  sides  of  such  a  picture.  The 
economist  is  rarely  philosopher  enough 
to  do  justice  to  the  hero,  and  the  man 
of  sentiment  has  as  seldom  the  capa- 
city to  relieve  the  details  of  mere  uiate- 
rial  progress  from  dryness  and  insi- 
pidity. Mr.  Burton,  our  latest  Scot- 
tish historian,  aspires  to  present  these 
two  phases  of  his  country's  j)rogress  in 
artistic  combination.  We  have  the 
picturesque  career  of  Dundee  at  one 
end  of  the  composition,  and  the  chim. 
neys  of  Glasgow  at  the  other.  Mr. 
Burton  is  a  scientiQc  Whig,  and  has 
done  the  dull  half  of  his  work  more 
agreeably  than  the  lively  one.  lie  is 
a  man  of  vigorous  understanding,  and 
of  considerable,  but  not  adequate,  abi- 
lity in  writing.  A  laborious  clumsi- 
ness mars  many  of  his  best  reflections, 
and  one  cannot  help  wondering  at  the 
vanity  and  ambitious  awkwardness  of 
his  language,  while  recognising,  with 
agreeable  surprise,  the  force  and  jus- 
tice of  the  sentiments  conveyed.  But 
we  must  not  quarrel  with  a  man  of 
ability,  because  his  style  is  not  equal 
to  his  matter,  nor  his  treatment  of  the 
heroic  cc^ual  to  that  of  the  economic 
half  of  his  subject.  In  some  moods  of 
mind  a  philosophic  man  may  regret 
that  the  arts  of  peace,  in  putting  an 
end  to  the  dangers  and  lawlessness  of 


the  chivalrous  timesy  have  sapplanted 
also  their  nobility  of  sentiment  and 
their  grace  of  genius.  No  inaugural 
odes  of  mechanics'  institutes  will  ever 
equal  the  Jacobite  songs  of  Scotland* 
No  lectures  on  mental  or  moral  philo- 
sophy will  ever  stir  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  Scottish  youth  the  sentiments  of 
generosity,  honour,  and  devotion  which 
actuated  thousands  of  men  of  all  ranks 
in  the  days  of  Scotland's  poverty  and 
so-adled  ignorance.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  law  of  social  compensa- 
tion, that  as  a  people  lose  »^vor, 
genius,  and  nationality,  they  gain  the 
ability  of  producing  and  securing  the 
enjoyment  of  wealtn«  and  with  wealth 
the  advantages  of  every  kind  of  men- 
tal and  bodily  cultivation.  No  one 
would  wish,  in  his  own  person,  to  make 
a  permanent  change  from  the  more 
prosaic  to  the  more  poetic  period.  Mr. 
Burton  hardly  feels  at  home  in  re* 
visiting  the  ante- union  epoch  even  on 
paper  ;  and,  truth  to  say,  his  post- 
union  disquisitions  are  too  cleverly  dis- 
creet and  too  correctly  dull  to  afford 
us  any  delight,  however  great  the  in- 
struction we  misht  draw  from  them  if 
we  needed  anything  to  convince  us  of 
the  advantages  of  peace,  order,  and  a 
strong  central  government.  But  that 
cry  of  Sir  Colin  CampbeU's,  "We'll  hsa 
nane  but  Highland  bonnets  here,"  has 
stirred  within  us  something  of  the  spirit 
of  the  olden  time,  and  we  will  leave 
the  cold  patriotism  of  the  Dalrymples 
and  even  the  calm  wisdom  of  President 
Forbes  at  one  side  for  the  present,  and 


*  *^  History  of  Scotland,  from  the  Kcvnlntion  to  the  Extinction  of  the  last  Jacobite  Insiir- 
rection.^    By  John  HHI  Burton.    London:  Longmans.  1853. 
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cast  back  a  glance  on  Scottish  worthies 
of  less  prudence  and  more  spirit : 
Montrose,  Dundee,  Lochiel — Tories 
though  they  were  in  the  sense  of  the 
word  as  used  by  Whigs  of  the  revolu- 
tion —  would  we  had  such  men  by  Sir 
Colin's  side,  wherever  he  may  be  above 
ground  this  day,  with  his  bonneted 
warriors  I  A  war  like  this  in  which 
we  are  now  engaged  teaches  us  some 
tolerance  for  martial  virtue,  and  shows 
that  some  service  may  be  done  to  the 
state  by  other  means  than  depopula- 
tion, withdrawal  of  labour  from  the 
fields  to  the  factories,  and  other  eco- 
nomic processes,  which,  if  not  arrested 
by  some  such  fortunate  calamity, 
would  very  soon  have  left  us  the  prey 
of  any  European  power  bold  enougu 
to  face  the  dogmas  of  our  newspapers 
and  the  incantations  of  our  schools  of 
political  economy. 

Mr.  Burton's  political  bias  is  mani- 
fest throughout  the  volumes  before  us. 
He  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  thorough 
modern  Whig ;  a  Lowlander,  enter- 
taing  a  contempt— hardly  disguised— 
for  his  Gaelic  fellow-countrymen.  This 
is  a  tone  of  feeling  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  Scotland.  It  is  anala- 
gous  to  the  white  man's  detestation  of 
the  negro,  the  Saxon's  dislike  of  the 
Celt;  and,  like  prejudice  in  general, 
is  as  ill-founded  in  fact  as  in  feeling, 
for  in  truth,  neither  Highlander  nor 
Lowlander  can  claim  to  be  purely  of 
the  Celtic  or  of  the  Teutonic  breed. 
Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  his  delightful  narrative  of 
the  '45,*  compiled  from  the  private 
correspondence  of  the  day,  and  to 
which  we  are  largely  indebted  for 
minute  and  personal  details  of  the 
Jacobite  leaders,  writes  with  much 
feeling  for  the  tragical  fate  of  the  gal- 
lant Highland  cnieflains.  The  ac- 
complished author  of  the  "  Lays  of 
the  Scottish  Cavaliers, **t  sympathises 
no  less  ardently  in  the  broken  fortunes 
of  the  royalist  heroes,  Montrose  and 
Dundee,  although  he  himself  is  re- 
garded as  a  modem  Tory — that  is,  a 
rrotestant,  and  a  friend  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  house  of  Hanover. 

It  will  be  desirable  to  remind  the 
reader,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  manner 
in  which  Scotland— after  many  years  of 


active  hostility  and  intense  national 
dislike  of  the  sister  state  —  found  her- 
self, in  the  commencement  of  the  se- 
venteenth century,  united  to  England 
in  a  manner  most  flattering  to  the  pride 
of  the  smaller  kingdom.  The  King 
of  Scotland,  on  the  extinction  of  the 
direct  line  of  Tudor,  became  heir  to 
the  English  crown.  James  Stuart, 
the  sixui  of  Scotland  and  first  of 
England,  had  a  double  claim  to  the 
succession  made  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  for  the  blood  of 
his  great-grandmother,  Margaret  Tu- 
dor, daughter  of  King  Henry  VII., 
was  transmitted  to  him  by  both  pa- 
rents—  his  ill-fated  father,  Damley, 
and  his  still  more  unhappy  mother,  the 
beautiful  Mary  Stuart. 

Scotland  saw  with  pride  the  descen- 
dant of  her  ancient  princes  swaying 
the  sceptre  of  Great  Britain ;  nor  did 
her  attachment  to  her  native  dynasty 
cease  even  when  fortune  was  adverse 
to  the  house  of  Stuart ;  when  a  cruel 
death  —  a  temporary  exile  —  a  forced 
abdication  awaited  the  successive  so- 
vereigns of  that  ill-starred  race. 

The  Stuarts  were  scarcely  seated  on 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain  when 
they  alienated  the  affections  of  their 
northern  subjects,  by  the  ecclesiastical 
innovations  they  sought  to  introduce. 
James  was  weakly  fond  of  prerogative. 
Charles  I.  inherited  the  pernicious 
views  of  his  father.  He  was  swayed 
by  unwise  advisers ;  and  having  him- 
self a  warm  attachment  to  the 
ritual  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England,  sought,  with  a  mistaken 
zeal,  to  impose  on  his  Presbyte- 
rian subjects  the  liturgy  and  epis-, 
copalian  form  of  Church  government 
which  prevailed  in  England.  But  the 
temper  of  the  Scotch  r rotestants  was 
strongly  opposed  to  these  chanzcs. 
The  Keformation  in  that  country  had 
taken  place  under  very  different  aus- 
pices from  those  which  heralded  its 
advent  in  England.  The  Church  of 
Scotland  had  assumed  from  the  first 
the  Presbyterian  form ;  and  the  na- 
tion rejected  with  indignation  the  dis- 
cipline and  ritual  which  Charles  at- 
tempted to  force  on  their  acceptance. 
Many  of  the  high  nobility  of  Scotland 
protested  —  in  the  form  of  a  Solemn 


*  »«  History  of  the  Rebellion  of  1746-6.**    By  Robert  Chambers.    1847. 
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League  and  Covenant  —  against  the 
threatened  innovations.  Among  the 
subscribers  to  the  Covenant  appears 
the  name  of  Montrose,  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  Argyll,  chieflains,  soon 
afterwards  to  become  bitter  anta- 
gonists. 

James  Grahame,  fifth  Earl,  and  first 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  was  bom  in 
1612.  He  possessed  the  personal  ad- 
vantages of  a  graceful  and  well-pro- 
portioned form,  though  not  exceeding 
the  middle  hight.  His  complexion 
was  fair ;  his  manner  and  address  ele- 
gant and  insinuating;  his  mind  was 
cultivated ;  his  taste  refined.  He  was 
himself  a  poet  of  no  mean  order. 
Even  amid  the  incessant  toils  of  his 
short  life,  he  found  leisure  to  fami- 
liarise himself  with  the  classic  litera- 
tore  of  ancient  Rome.  In  every  re- 
spect he  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
bis  foe,  Ai^U.  Archibald,  Earl  and 
Marquis  of  Argyll,  was  singularly  un- 

S repossessing  in  appearance.  Red 
air,  a  mean  form,  and  a  sinister  obli- 
quity of  vision,  only  too  characteristic 
of  his  crooked  nature,  distinguished 
this  great  chief  of  the  Clan  Campbell. 
'  The  adhesion  of  Montrose  to  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  not 
of  Ions  duration.  He  hated  and  dis- 
trust^ Argyll,  and  apprehended  dan- 
ger to  monarchy  itself  from  the  ex- 
treme views  of  his  colleagues.  He 
wrote  loyally  to  the  King,  urging  him 
to  abandon  bis  ecclesiastical  schemes 
.—  to  come  in  person  to  Scotland,  and 
assure  his  subjects  that  he  was  not 
hostile  to  their  liberties : — 

**  Sib,  —  Your  ancient  and  native  king- 
dom of  Scotland  is  in  a. mighty  distemper. 
It  is  incumbent  on  your  Majesty  to  find  out 
the  disease,  remove  the  caiuei,  and  apply 
lM>nvenient  remedies.  .  •  .  The  caase 
is  a  fear  and  apprehension,  not  without  some 
reason,  of  changes  in  religion,  and  that  so- 
perstidous  worship  should  be  brought  in 
upon  it,  and  therewith  all  their  law9  in- 
fHnged,  and  their  liberties  invaded.  Free 
them,  sir,  from  thia  fear,  as  you  are  firee 
from  any  each  thoughts,  and  undoubtedly 
you  shall  thereby  settle  that  state  in  a  firm 
4>bedience  to  your  Majesty  in  all  time  com- 
ing. They  have  no  other  end  but  to  pre- 
lerve  their  religion  in  purity,  and  their  U* 
berties  entire.  That  they  intend  the  overw 
throw  of  monarchical  government  is  a  ca- 
lumny. .  .  .  Theremedy  of  this  danger- 
ous disease  consisteth  only  in  your  Majesty's 
presence  for  a  space  in  that  kingdom.  .  .  . 
Practise,  sir,  the  temperate  government  It 
Jttetb  the  hiuiMNir  and  disposition  of  the 


nation  best  It  is  most  strong,  most  power- 
ftil,  and  most  dnrable  of  any.  Itgiaddeth 
the  heart  of  your  subjects,  and  then  thcgr 
erect  a  throne  there  for  you  to  reign— « 
firmiutimmm  in^paium  guo  obedi§Htu  gaw^ 
deni.** 

Such  advice  as  this  did  not  consort 
well  with  the  views  of  the  Covenanting 
Lords.  Montrose  was  deemed  a  traitor 
to  their  cause,  while  every  day  added 
to  their  hostile  position  as  regarded 
their  sovereign.  Charles  was  bv  thii 
time  thoroughly  embroiled  with  hia 
Parliament.  Civil  war  was  impend- 
ing. In  this  great  struggle  oar  synu 
pathies  at  first  lean  to  the  popular 
side.  Charles  was  undoubtedly  gnlltj 
of  unjustifiable  aggression.  Mitwdhj 
an  undue  estimate  of  his  royal  prero- 
gative — .  rashly  precipitate,  yet  weak. 
Ty  vacillating  in  nis  conduct,  he  acted 
rarely  on  his  own  judgment  and  was 
very  unfortunate  in  his  advisers.  6traf« 
ford  and  Laud  were  bad  oounsellort 
for  such  a  monarch.  Had  the  one 
been  successful  in  his  scheme  of  "  tho- 
rough,*' the  other  in  his  ecdesiastical 
reforms,  the  freedom  of  the  nation 
would  have  been  gravely  imperilled. 
We  rejoice  in  the  overthrow  of  their 
designs,  yet  we  sympathise  with  the 
men  who  bore  themselves  so  nobly 
when  each  in  turn  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
popular  hostility,  and  was  called  on  to 
die  for  the  principles  he  had  advo- 
cated. '*  After  a  long  and  hard  strug- 
gle," wrote  Strafibrd  to  his  royal 
master,  urging  him  to  consent  to  the 
bill  of  attainder,  and  his  subsequent 
execution — "  I  have  come  to  the  only 
resolution  befitting  me;  all  private 
interest  should  give  way  to  the  happi- 
ness of  your  sacred  person,  and  of  the 
state.  •  •  .  My  soul,  about  to  quit 
this  body,  forgives  all  men  all  things 
with  infinite  contentment."  While  the 
Archbishop^ 

**  Prejudged  by  (bss  determined  niii  to  spm^ 
An  old,  weak  man,  for  vengeance  tluowa 

aside, 
Laud,  *  in  the  painful  art  of  dying*  tried 
(Like  a  poor  bird  entangled  in  a  snare 
WhoHe  heart  still  flutters,  though  his  wings 

forbear 
To  stir  in  useless  struggle),  hath  reliad 
On  hope,  that  conscious  innocence  supplied, 
And  in  his  priion  breathes  celestial  air.* 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1642,  the  King 
wrote  from  York  :— 

**MoiiTBOtB,— I  know  I  need  no  aign- 
ments  Co  Induce  you  to  my  servioe.    Doty 
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and  loyalty  are  safficient  to  a  man  of  flo 
mnch  hoDoor  as  I  know  yoa  to  be :  yet  aa  I 
think  this  of  you,  so  I  will  have  yen  to  be- 
lieve of  me,  that  I  woold  not  invite  you  to 
share  of  my  hard  fortune  if  1  intended  you 
not  to  be  a  plentiful  partaker  of  my  good," 

Two  years  later  Montrose  nnfuiied 
the  royal  standard  among  the  wilds  of 
Atholf;  having  received  his  commis- 
sion  from  Charles  as  Lieutenant- Ge- 
neral of  his  Majesty's  forces  in  Scot- 
land, And  n6w  commenced  that  brief 
but  extraordinary  career,  which  has 
ejicited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
posterity. 

On  the  Ist  of  September  in  that 
year*  Montrose,  with  a  handful  of 
Highlanders,  imperfectly  armed,  and 
so  badly  provided  with  ammunition 
that  oraers  were  issued  that  no  man 
should  discharge  his  piece  until  sure 
of  his  mark,  and  that  no  random  shots 
should  be  permitted,  gained  the  yic- 
tory  of  Tippermuir.  This  success 
placed  the  city  of  Perth  at  his  mercy, 
and  enabled  him  to  arm  his  troops  at 
the  expense  of  the  citizens.  Again, 
at  Fyvie,  with  a  yery  inferior  force, 
and  only  fifty  horsemen,  Montrose  de- 
feated  the  army  of  the  Covenant,  and 
annihilated  their  cavaby,  consisting  of 
a  thousand  horse.  On  this  occasion 
all  their  utensils  were  melted  down  to 
supply  bullets.  "  Well  done,  pewter 
potr,"  was  a  frequent  exclamation 
among  the  marksmen,  as  each  volley 
did  deadly  execution  on  their  adver- 
saries. A  still  more  remarkable 
achievement  was  the  raid  of  Montrose 
into  the  very  heart  of  his  enemy's 
country.  Amidst  snow  and  storm,  he 
traversed  the  almost  impassable  moun- 
tain barriers  which  protected  Argyll's 
country  from  hostile  aggression,  and 
until  then  had  been  deemed  impreg- 
nable. In  the  depth  of  winter,  by 
forced  marches,  the  ever  active  general 
ravaged  the  western  highlands,  burned 
Inverary  Castle,  the  stronghold  of  his 
great  foe,  and  "spoiled"  the  sons  of 
Diarmid.  On  the  2nd  of  February, 
1645,  he  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
Argyll  at  Inverlochy,  and  soon  after 
won  the  no-less  important  battle  of 
Kilsyth.  Perhaps  not  the  least  inte- 
resting incident  in  this  brilliant  cam- 
paign was  the  special  protection  ac- 
corded by  the  si'eat  marquis  to  the 
poet  Drummond,  of  Hawthomden,  a 
worthy  homage  to  literature  from  one 
who  was  himself  a  poet. 


The  star  of  James  Grrahame,  Mar- 
quis  of  Montrose,  had  now  attained 
its  culminating  point:  it  was  thence- 
forward to  decUne,  until  it  set  in  blood. 

While  Montrose  was  regaining  the 
Highlands  for  his  sovereign,  the  bad 
success  of  the  royalist  cause  in  Eng,- 
land  induoe4  Charles  rashly  to  thrpw 
himself  mio  the  arms  of  me  Scotch 
Covenanters,  expecting  from  his  north, 
em  subjects  more  lenient  treatment 
than  from  his  Roundhead  adversaries. 
He  was  deceived.  The  Presbyterians 
actually  bargained  and  sold  him  to  the 
Parliament,  and  by  this  unworthy  ^ct 
indehbly  disgraced  their  cause.  Mont- 
rose, who  had  meantime  suffered*  a 
disastrous  defeat  at  Philiphaugh,  was 
entreated  by  the  King  to  lay  down  hip 
arms.  Charles  was  endeavouring  to 
come  to  terms  with  his  Parliament, 
and  this  was  an  essential  condldoh. 
Montrose  sorrowfully  obeyed.  He 
retired  to  the  Continent,  there  to 
learn,  at  a  later  period,  the  tragical 
fate  of  his  royal  master. 


ti 


1*11  sing  thine  obsequies  with  tnuopet 

sounds, 
And  write  thine  epitaph  in  blood  and 

wounds." 


Montrose  was,  however,  long  cora- 

Eelled  to  remain  inactive,  thoush,  as 
e  afterwards  said  to  the  young  King, 
when  they  met  in  exile,  *'  I  never  had 
passion  on  earth  so  strong  as  that  to 
do  the  King,  your  father,  service."  At 
length,  when  that  prince's  cause  was 
proclaimed  in  Scotland,  the  ever  de- 
yoted  Grahame  sailed  for  the  Qrjmeys, 
hoping  once  again  to  raise  the  high- 
lands in  behalf  of  Charles  Stuart,  He 
had  scarcely  reached  the  mainland, 
when  he  was  forced,  by  the  eztr&xdty 
of  hunger,  to  surrender  himself  to  a 
former  adherent,  Macieod  of  Assynt, 
whoy  with  unparalleled  baseness,  be. 
trayed  him  to  the  Covenanters.  Of 
his  heroic  bearing  when  doomed  to 
death  by  Argyll  and  hb  faction,  with 
every  added  insult  and  indignity  which 
malignity  could  devise,  we  shall  relate 
in  the  stirring,  yet  minutely  truthful 
words  of  Aytoun,  in  his  lay  on  the 
execution  of  Montrose :— • 

"  They  brought  hun  to  the  Watergate, 
Hard  bound  with  hempen  span, 

As  though  they  held  a  lion  there, 
And  not  a  fearlew  man. 

They  set  him  high  npon  a 
The  hangman  rode  below  \ 
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They  drew  his  hands  behind  his  back, 

And  bared  his  noble  brow. 
Then,  as  a  hound  is  slipped  from  leash, 

They  cheered  the  common  throng, 
And  blew  the  note  with  yell  and  shout. 

And  bade  him  pass  along. 
•  ••**• 

"  But  when  he  came,  though  pale  and  wan, 

He  looked  so  great  and  high, 
So  noble  was  his  manly  front. 

So  calm  his  steadfast  eye. 
The  rabble  rout  forbore  to  shout. 

And  each  man  held  his  breath. 
For  well  they  knew  the  hero's  soul 

Was  face  to  face  with  death. 
And  then  a  mournful  shudder 

Through  all  the  people  crept. 
And  some  that  come  to  scoff  at  him 

Now  turned  aside  and  wept 


u 


They  i)laccd  him  next 


Within  the  solemn  hall ; 
Where  once   the    Scottish    Kings  were 
throned 

Amidst  their  nobles  all ; 
But  there  was  dust  of  vulgar  feet 

On  that  polluted  floor, 
And  perjured  traitors  filled  the  place 

Where  good  men  sate  before. 
With  savage  glee  came  Warribtoun 

To  read  the  murderous  doom  ; 
And  then  uprose  the  great  Montrose 

In  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"  *  Now,  by  my  faith,  as  belted  knight. 

And  by  the  name  I  bear, 
And  by  the  bright  St.  Andrew's  cross, 

That  waves  above  us  tliere ; 
Yea,  by  a  greater,  mightier  oath — 

And,  oh,  that  such  should  be! 
By  that  dark  stream  of  royal  blood 

That  lies  *twixt  you  and  me, 
I  have  not  sought  in  battle  field 

A  wreath  of  such  renown, 
Nor  dared  1  hoi)c,  on  my  dying  day, 

To  win  the  martyr*s  crown  I 

'^ '  There  is  a  chamber  far  away. 

Where  sleep  the  good  and  brave, 
But  a  better  place  ye  have  named  for  me 

Than  by  my  father^s  grave. 
For  truth  and  right,  'gainst  treason's  might, 

This  hand  hath  always  striven. 
And  ye  raise  it  up  for  a  witness  still 

In  the  eye  of  earth  and  heaven. 
Then  nail  my  head  on  yonder  tower. 

Give  every  town  a  limb. 
And  God,  who  made,  shall  gather  them : 

I  go  from  you  to  Uim !' 

•  •  •  •  • 

'*  He  is  coming  I  he  is  coming  1 

Like  a  bridegroom  from  his  room 
Came  the  hero  from  his  prison, 

To  the  scaffold  and  the  doom. 
Then  was  glory  on  his  forehead, 

Then  was  Instre  in  his  eye. 
And  he  never  walked  to  battto 

More  proudly  than  to  die. 


There  was  colour  in  his  visage, 

Tliough  the  cheeks  of  all  were  wan, 

And  they  marvelled  as  they  saw  him  pasa^ 
That  great  and  goodly  man !" 

In  proof  of  the  perfect  serenity  of 
mind  which  Montrose  exhibited  while 
under  sentence  of  death,  wo  may  men- 
tion the  lines  inscribed  on  the  window 
of  his  prison  the  night  before  his  exe- 
cution :— 

"  Let  them  bestow  on  every  airth  a  limb. 
Then  open  all  my  veins,  that  I  may  swim 
To  thee,  my  Maker  I  in  that  crimson  lake ; 
Then  place  my  parboiled  head  upon  a  stake. 
Scatter  my  ashes — strew  them  in  the  air ; 
Lord  I  since  thou  know'st  where  all  these 

atoms  are, 
Tm  hopeful  thou'lt  recover  once  my  dust, 
And  confident  thou'lt  raise  me  with  the 
just." 

The  confident  expectation,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  mortal  remains  of  Mont- 
rose,  was  eventually  realised.  His 
bones  were  collected  and  interred  afler 
his  death.  His  heart  underwent  many 
varieties  of  fortune,  so  strange,  so  sin- 
gular, that  we  pause  to  recount  them 
as  detailed  by  a  descendant^  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  formerly 
Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon,  in  a  letter  to 
his  daughters  :•* 

"The  first  Marquis  of  Montrose  being 
extremely  partial  to  his  nephew,  the  second 
Lord  Napier,  and  his  wife,  had  always  pro- 
mised at  his  death  to  leave  his  heart  to  the 
latter,  as  a  mark  of  the  affection  which  he 
felt  towards  her,  for  the  unrenutting  kind- 
ness which  she  had  shown  to  him  in  all  the 
difierent  vicissitudes  of  liis  life  and  fortune ; 
that,  on  the  marquis's  execution,  a  confiden- 
tial friend  of  her  own,  employed  by  Lady 
Napier,  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  her  the 
heart  of  tlie  marquis;  that  she,  after  it  had 
been  embalmed  by  her  desire,  endoaed  it  in 
a  little  steel  case,  made  of  the  blade  of  Mont- 
rose's sword,  placed  this  case  in  a  gold  fila- 
gree box,  which  had  been  given  to  John 
Napier,  the  inventor  of  logarithms,  by  a 
Doge  of  Venice,  while  he  was  on  his  travels 
in  Ital}'.  .  .  .  She  transmitted  the  gold 
box,  vrith  Montrose's  heart  in  it,  to  the 
young  Marquis  of  Montrose,  who  was  then 
abroad  with  her  husband,  Lord  Napier,  in 
exile ;  that  for  some  reason  or  another,  the 
gold-box  and  heart  had  been  lost  sight  of 
by  both  families,  that  of  Montroee  and  that 
of  Napier,  for  some  time,  until  an  intimate 
ftiend  of  hi^  the  fifth  Lord  Napier,  a  gen- 
tleman of  Guelderland,  recognised  in  the 
collection  of  a  collector  of  curiosities  in  Hol- 
land, the  identical  gold  filagree  boxwith  tht 
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steel  case,  and  procured  it  for  him  when  he 
urafl  in  that  country." 

This  case  was  given  by  the  fiAh 
Lord  Napier  to  his  daughter,  the 
mother  of  Sir  Alexander  Johnston. 
On  her  way  to  India  the  vessel  was 
attacked  by  a  French  frigate.  The 
gold  filagree  box  was  shattered  by  a 
blow,  but  the  steel  case  remained  un- 
injured. AVhile  in  India,  the  lady 
found  a  goldsmith,  who,  partly  from  de- 
scription and  from  the  preserved  frag, 
ments,  made  a  filagree  case  like  the 
one  which  had  been  destroyed,  in 
which  was  placed  the  heart  of  the 
hero  :— 

"  My  mother's  anxiety  about  it  gave  rise 
to  a  report  among  the  natives  of  the  country 
that  it  was  a  talisman^  and  that  whoever 
possessed  it  could  never  be  wounded  in  bat- 
tle or  taken  prisoner.  Owing  to  this  report 
it  was  stolen  from  her,  and  for  some  time  it 
was  not  known  what  bad  become  of  it.  At 
last  she  learned  it  had  been  offered  for  sale 
to  a  powerful  chief,  who  had  purchased  it 
for  a  large  sum  of  money." 

The  writer  of  the  narrative,  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  this  chief,  begged 
for  its  restoration,  detailing  the  cir- 
cumstances which  made  it  valuable  in 
his  eyes.    The  chief— 

"  Immediately  added  that  one  brave  man 
should  always  attend  to  the  wishes  of  another 
brave  man,  whatever  his  religion  or  bis 
nation  might  be  ;  that  he,  therefore,  consi- 
dered it  his  duty  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the 
brave  man  whose  heart  was  in  the  urn,  and 
whose  wish  it  was  that  bis  heart  should  be 
kept  by  his  descendants,  and  for  that  reason 
he  would  willingly  restore  it  to  my  mother. 
.  .  .  My  father  and  mother  returned  to 
Europe  in  1792,  and  being  in  France  when 
the  revolutionary  government  required  all 
persons  to  give  up  their  plate,  &c.,  en- 
trusted the  silver  urn,  with  Montrose's  heart, 
to  an  Englishwoman  of  the  name  of 
Knowles,  at  Boulogne,  who  promised  to 
secrete  it  until  it  could  be  sent  safely  to  Eng- 
land. This  person  having  died  shortly  after- 
wards, neither  my  mother  or  father,  in  their 
lifetime,  nor  I  myself,  since  their  death,  have 
ever  been  able  to  trace  the  urn,  although 
every  exertion  has  been  made  by  me  for  that 
purpose." 

The  events  which  succeeded  the 
wreck  of  the  royalist  cause  in  Scot;. 
land  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  gene- 
ral history.  The  military  despotism 
established  by  Cromwell  was  termi- 
nated by  the  restoration  of  monarchy. 


and  the  recall  of  Charles  11.  to  fill  the 
throne  of  his  father.  Religious  discord 
still  remained  rife  in  Scotland,  and 
reached  its  acme  of  bitterness  during 
the  brief  reign  of  the  brother  and  sue- 
cesser  to  Charles  II.,  King  James  II. 
The  successful  revolution  of  1688, 
placed  William  of  Orange  on  the  throne, 
made  vacant  by  the  forced  abdication 
of  hb  royal  father-in-law,  who  passed 
the  remnant  of  his  days  in  dreary  ex. 
ile.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  des- 
perate fortunes  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
were  well-nigh  retrieved  bjr  another 
Scottish  cavalier,  nearly  allied  in  re- 

Eutation  as  in  name  to  the  Great  Gra- 
ame.  Marquis  of  Montrose. 

John  Grahame  of  Claverhouse,  af- 
terwards Viscount  Dundee,  was  a 
younger  son  of  the  House  of  Fintrie. 
He  had  the  advantage  of  a  learned  edu- 
cation at  the  Universitjr  of  St.  An- 
drew's; but  probably  did  not  profit 
much  b^  his  studies,  as  he  wrote  and 
spoke  his  own  language  very  ungramma- 
tically. His  genius  lay  in  war,  not  in 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  literature.  His 
career  commenced  on  the  Continent, 
and  he  served  for  a  time  under  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  to  whom  he  after- 
wards proved  so  formidable  an  oppo- 
nent. He  saved  William's  life  at  the 
battle  of  St.  Neff,  but  a  petty  misunder- 
standing  completely  estranged  them 
soon  after. 

Claverhouse  has  been  depicted  in 
very  varied  colours,  as  the  portrait 
happens  to  be  drawn  by  friend  or  by 
foe.  **  Bloody  Claverse,"  **  Hero- 
fiend,"  are  among  the  mildest  epithets 
lavished  on  him  by  the  one  party,  while 
his  admirers  describe  him  in  terms  of 
unqualified  eulogy.  In  illustration  we 
would  refer  our  readers  to  Professor  Ay- 
toun's  Appendix,  "Viscount Dundee," 
in  the  **  Lays,"  where  he  criticises  Mr. 
Macaulay's  statements  about  Claver- 
house, from  which  he  strongly  dissents. 
Perhaps  the  most  faithful  portraiture 
extant  may  be  that  of  the  novelist.  Sir 
AValter  Scott  has  finely  described  Gra- 
hame of  Claverhouse,  in  '*  Old  Morta- 
lity." Even  his  horse,  a  supposed  gift 
from  the  enemy  of  mankind,  is  not  un- 
noticed. Friends  and  foes,  at  least, 
concur  in  acknowledging  Colonel  Gra- 
hame of  Claverhouse  to  have  been 
brave  to  excess,  a  skilful  commander, 
and  a  devoted  servant  to  King  James 
II.  Even  after  the  monarch's  abdica- 
tion Dundee  did  not  despair  of  his 
cause,  but  hastened  to  Edinburgh  to 
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exhort  the  Duke  of  Gordon  to  main- 
tain the  Castle  a^^ainst  the  ConTention, 
at  the  revolution  party  were  then 
termedi  while  he  hastened  to  the  High- 
lands to  raise  King  James's  standard 
among  the  royal  clans. 

General  Mackay,  on  the  part  of  the 
Convention,  advanced  northward  to  en. 
counter  the  redoubtable  Dundee.  The 
armies  met  at  Killiecrankiey  a  wild 
mountain  pass  near  Blair-Atboll. 
There*  at  the  moment  of  victory,  Dun- 
dee  fell,  mortally  wounded  in  a  gallant 
charge  which  scattered  the  foe.  But 
the  success  was  deemed  to  be  dearly 

I)urchased  when  the  life  of  the  great 
eader^  Ian  dhn  nan  Cath,  was  the  for- 
feit. 

In  his  description  of  the  battle- 
ground and  military  dispositions  at 
Sjlliecrankie,  Mr.  Hill  Burton  has 
warmed  into  unusual  animation.  We 
quote  at  length  this,  probably  the  most 

Eicturesque  passage  to  be  met  with  in 
is  two  volumes  :— 

**  The  most  picturesqae  of  Scottish  battle- 
fields is  stamped  by  the  hand  of  nature  with 
marks  which  seem  destined  to  remain  while 
the  crust  of  tl>e  earth  holds  together ;  and, 
long  as  the  memory  of  the  battle  may  be 
preserved,  it  is  likely  to  be  lost  in  oblivion 
behind  the  multitudinous  thickening  of 
greater  events,  ere  those  peculiar  features, 
which  are  adjusted  to  every  stage  of  the  tra- 
gedy with  so  expressive  an  exactness,  are 
obliterated.  The  spot  at  once  indicates  the 
general  character  of  the  conflict,  and  its  mi- 
nater  features  fit  with  singular  accuracy  into 
the  mournful  narrative  of  the  defeated  gene- 
ral. Though  not  the  field  of  battle,  the  na- 
ture of  the  pass  itself  had  an  important 
influence  on  the  whole  calamity ;  for  it  de- 
prived Mackny,  after  having  entered  it,  of 
all  chance  of  a  selection  of  ground.  The 
Highland  rivers,  generally  sweeping  along 
winding  valleys  between  chains  of  mountains, 
sometimes  seem  to  break,  as  it  were,  through 
such  a  barrier,  where  it  is  cleft  in  two,  like 
the  traverses  of  the  Jura ;  and  such  a  cleft, 
as  a  formidably  defensible  gate  to  the  country 
beyond  it,  is  generally  called  a  pass.  In 
KiUiecrankie,  the  cleft  is  not  straight  down 
from  the  general  upper  level  of  the  moun- 
tain range,  but  ai)i)ears  as  if  cut  into  a  decli- 
vity or  hollow  between  widely  separated 
summits,  so  that  at  the  top  of  the  rocks 
which  form  the  walls  of  the  narrow  ravine, 
there  is  a  sort  of  terrace  stretching  backward 
on  either  side,  with  a  slightly  inclini'd  plane, 
the  upper  extremity  of  which  starts  abruptly 
upwards  to  tlie  summits  of  the  mountain  range 
on  either  side  of  the  declivity.  And  tliis  pe- 
culiarity in  the  groond  had  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  fate  of  the  day.    A  broad 


terraced  turnpike  road,  with  many  planta- 
tions, somewhat  alter  the  character  oif  the  spot 
from  itsoonditioo  in  llackay*sday,  when  the 
clefts  and  patches  fit  for  vegetable  growth 
were  sprouted  with  the  stumpy  oak  scrub  in- 
digenous to  Scotland,  relieved  l^  the  softer 
features  of  its  neighbour,  the  weeping  birch, 
hanging  with  all  its  luxuriant  tendrils  from 
the  rocks.  The  path  of  the  army  must  have 
bun,  not  by  the  present  road,  but  along  by 
the  base  of  the  rocks,  where  roars  the  furious 
river,  tumbling  through  all  its  course  over 
great  stones  into  successive  boles,  where,  in 
uneasy  rest,  the  waters  have  that  inky  black- 
ness peculiar  to  the  pools  of  the  mots-stained 
rivers  of  the  Highlands. 

*'  On  reaching  the  top  of  the  pass,  an  alluvial 
plain  was  found,  of  smail  extent,  but  level  as  a 
Dutch  polder,  where  the  troops  formed  as  thry 
came  in  a  string  through  the  pass,  and  rested 
while  the  general  set  himself  to  the  vain  task 
of  seeking  a  good  position.  He  sent  onwards 
an  advance  to  announce  traces  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  but  a  little  way  on  when  they 
gave  the  announcement ;  and  llackay  riding 
to  the  spot,  saw  them  appear  on  the  sky-line 
of  a  bend  in  the  hill  above  him  to  the  north, 
from  six  to  eight  hundred  feet  higher  than 
his  position,  and  not  a  mile  distant  from  it. 
Rising  close  over  the  small  pUin,  where  bis 
troops  were  forming,  was  an  abrupt  knoll, 
on  which  stand  now  a  few  old  oaks, — 
the  remnant,  probably,  of  the  scrubby  cop- 
pice, which  made  the  general  notice  it  as 
*  full  of  trees  and  shrubs.'  Observing  that 
the  high  gn)undon  which  the  enemy  appeared 
carried  them  directly,  by  an  almost  unvaried 
descent,  to  the  top  of  this  immediate  eleva- 
tion, Mackay  saw  that  the  enemy,  reaching 
it  while  his  troops  renutined  on  the  flat  close 
under  it,  would  undoubtly  force  them  *  with 
confusion  over  the  river.*  And  no  one  who 
looks  at  the  narrow  strip  of  meadow,  with  tlie 
abrupt  ascent  rising  over  it,  can  have  the 
least  doubt  that  his  apprehensions  were  well 
founded. 


*'  Let  us  now  look  to  the  other  camp.  When 
it  was  known  at  Blair  Castle  that  llackay 
was  entering  the  pass,  the  Highland  chieA 
were  clamorous  for  a  battle.  They  said  it 
was  not  the  nature  of  their  followers  to  keep 
together  unless  they  came  quickly  to  some 
decided  result ;  and  Dundee,  from  his  previous 
experience  of  their  rapid  dispersal  when  be 
could  not  give  them  fighting  or  plunder, 
agreed  to  the  propoeal.  They  swept  aronud, 
keeping  the  upper  ground  to  the  elevated 
bend  on  that  ridge  looking  down  on  KiUie- 
crankie, where  we  have  seen  that  their  ap- 
proach was  first  noticed  from  below. 

"llie  usually  overpowering  effect  of  a 
superior  force  oif  disciplined  and  equipped 
troops,  would  be  lost  in  the  vast  arena  on 
which  the  mountaineers  looked  down,  confi- 
dent in  the  strength  of  their  posiUon,  their 
command  of  an  impetuous  descent  on  an 
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enemy  with  a  pit  behind,  and  their  ability  to 
regain  their  rocks  if  tlieir  charge  proved  in- 
effective. It  is  easy  to  believe  Lochiel*s  as- 
sertion, that  their  own  sliout  sounded  loud 
and  full,  and  that  of  the  enemy  below  them 
faint  and  feeble. 

*'  The  armies  faced  each  other,  after  they 
were  formed,  fur  more  than  two  hours.  The 
midsummer  sun  shone  full  on  the  Highland- 
ers, and  Dundee  would  not  chsrge  until  It 
had  touched  the  western  heights.  The  ob> 
ject  of  bis  adjustment  was  to  cut  through 
Hackay's  thin  line  with  bis  impetuous  bodiea 
of  Highlanders,  to  cut  it  effectually  through 
in  several  places,  and  yet  with  so  broad  a 
blow  at  each  as  not  merely  to  pass  through, 
but  to  throw  the  whole  into  confusion.  To 
make  the  blows  effectual,  it  was  necessaiy 
that  his  line  should  not  be  too  thin ;  to  make 
them  tell  fully  along  Mackay*s  line,  he  must 
not  make  his  own  too  short,  or  the  intervals 
between  the  battalions  too  wide.  If  be  erred, 
it  was,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  latter  cantk>u8 
direction. 

"  The  ground  had  an  admirable  slope  for  the 
necessary  impulse.  When  the  charge  was 
given,  the  Highlanders  came  on  at  a  slow  trot, 
received  the  tire  of  their  opponents,  and,  while 
they  were  screwing  on  their  bayonets,  dis- 
charged their  own,  threw  down  their  guns, 
and  rushed  on  with  their  slashing  broad- 
swords, as  sailors  board  with  t^eir  cutlasses. 
Nothing  but  strong  columns,  or  squares  with 
the  fixed  bsyoiiet,  could  stand  the  rush. 
The  result  was  instantaneous ;  and  those  who 
were  not  cut  down  were  swept  into  the  gulf 
of  the  pass.  An  accident  created  some  hesi- 
tation in  the  charge  of  Dundee's  troop  of 
cavalry.  It  had  been  commanded  by  Lord 
Dunfermline ;  but  a  commission  from  James 
to  a  gentleman  with  the  illustrious  name  of 
Sir  William  Wallace,  to  supersede  him  had 
just  arrived.  The  men,  not  quite  sure  whom 
to  obey,  or  unaccustomed  to  the  method  of 
the  new  commander,  did  not  charge  right 
forward  at  once.  Dundee  had  ridden  on, 
supposing  that  be  was  in  their  front,  and, 
looking  back,  was  surprised  not  to  see  them 
at  hand.  Lord  Dunfermline  told  Lochiel, 
that  above  the  smoke  he  saw  the  general 
wave  his  hat  over  his  head,  as  he  rose  in  the 
stirrup  to  signal  them  onwards.  It  is  then 
that  he  is  supposed  to  have  received  his  death- 
wound  ;  for  it  was  by  a  bullet  that  entered 
his  side,  some  inches  within  the  brea.'vt-plate. 
As  he  dropped  from  his  horse,  a  soldier  named 
Johnson  caught  him.  The  dying  man,  with 
the  instinct  of  the  enthusiastic  commander, 
asked  anxiously  how  the  day  went  The 
supporter  said  it  went  well  fat  the  king,  but 
he  was  sorry  for  Aim.  Dundee  answered,  it 
mattered  not  for  himself,  if  the  day  went  well 
for  the  king.      He  appears  to  have  died 


almost  immediately ;  and  wbeo  aome  of  hie 
friends,  finding  him  beft»re  Hfe  was  eztinet, 
endeavoured  to  remove  him,  they  weri 
obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt  by  the  fire 
from  Leven's  battalion  remainhig  on  the  field. 
Those  who  were  present  said  his  body  was 
wrapped  in  two  plaids,  and  conveyed  to  Blair 
Castle.  Within  a  short  time  afterwards  he 
was  buried  beneath  the  secluded  church  of 
Blair ;  and  neva-  vaulted  roof  or  marble  mo- 
nnment  covered  the  last  abode  of  a  more  rest- 
leas  and  ambitious  heart  than  that  which  has 
slept  in  this  quiet  spot  amidst  peasant  dost.** 

Dundee's  death  at  Killiecrankie  can 
scarcely  be  subject  of  lamentation^  even 
to  his  friends.  It  was  a  glorious  ter- 
mination to  a  career  which,  if  further 
prolonged^  must  have  proved  an  un- 
enviabk  one.  James  if.  was  a  dis- 
ooura^ng  master  to  fight  for,  notwith- 
standmg  the  devotion  with  which  his 
general  risked  all  in  his  cause.  How 
noble  was  the  rejoinder  of  Dundee  to 
the  friends  who  urged  him  not  to  en- 
gage personally  in  the  battle.  *'  Gen- 
Uemen,"  said  he,  "  as  I  am  absolutely 
convinced  and  have  had  repeated 
proofs  of  your  zeal  for  the  king's  ser- 
vicCf  and  of  your  afifection  to  me  as  his 
general  and  your  friend,  so  I  am  fully 
sensible  that  my  engaging  personally 
this  day  may  be  of  some  loss  if  1  shall 
chance  to  be  killed ;  but  £  beg  leave 
of  yovLf  however,  to  allow  me  to  give 
one  $hear  darg  (that  is,  one  harvest 
day's  work)  to  the  king,  my  master, 
that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
vincing the  brave  clans,  that  I  can 
hazard  my  life  in  the  service  as  freely 
as  the  meanest  of  them." 

**  Last  of  Scots  and  last  of  freemen- 
Last  of  all  that  dauntless  race 
Who  would  rather  die  unsullied 
Then  outlive  the  land's  disgrace  ! 
O,  thou  lion-hearted  warrior ! 
Reck  not  of  the  after  time : 
Honour  may  be  deemed  dishonour'^ 
Loyalty  be  called  a  crime. 
Bleep  in  peace  with  kindred  ashes 
Of  the  noble  and  the  true-^ 
Hands  that  never  failed  their  comtiy, 
Hearts  that  never  baseness  knew. 
Sleep  I  and  till  the  Uiteat  trumpet 
Wakes  the  dead  from  earth  and  sea^ 
Scotland  shall  not  boast  a  braver 
Chieftain  than  our  own  Dundee.*** 

The  followers  of  Dundee  dispersed, 
notwithstanding  their  success  at  Killie- 
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crank ie.  They  could  not  find  a  leader 
qualified  to  head  them  as  their  de- 
parted chief  had  done.  The  high- 
landers  sought  safety  in  their  mountain 
fastnesses ;  their  chieftains  made  terms 
with  the  revolution  government.  The 
ofiiccrs  and  gentlemen  who  had  served 
under  Dundee  retired  to  France. 
There,  after  experiencing  in  too  many 
instances  the  cxtremest  privations, 
they  found  themselves  reduwd  to  the 
rank  of  private  sentinels  in  the  armies 
of  Louis  Quatorze. 

We  may  here  revert  to  the  sacrifices 
made  by  the  Irii<h  adherents  of  the 
House  of  Stuai't,  who  with  equal  devo- 
tion imperilled  life  and  property  in  the 
caused  James  11.,  and,  when  the  for- 
tunes of  the  monarch  were  utterly 
wrecked  in  Ireland,  voluntarily  expa- 
triated themselves,  to  the  number  of 
nearly  20,000.  The  majority  of  these 
chivalrous  men  took  service  in  France, 
where,  under  the  name  of  the  "Irish 
Brigade,"  they  perfornie<l  many  valiant 
feats  of  arms  during  the  wars  of  le 
grand  monarque, 

A  detailed  narrative  of  these  com- 
panies, under  the  comniand  of  their 
native  leaders,  has  lately  appeared,* 
containing,  in  addition  to  the  text, 
much  interesting:  matter  in  the  form  of 
notes.  It  is  still  incomplete,  the  first 
volume  alone  having  been  published. 
From  this  work  we  extract  the  story 
of  the  IklacCarthys,  Earls  of  Clancar- 
ty,  of  which  illustrious  family  Justin 
MacCarthy,  Lord  ^lountcashel,  Lieu- 
tenant-General  of  the  Irish  Brigade^ 
was  a  member. 

Justin  MacCarthy  was  a  younger 
son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Clancarty,  who 
had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Charles 
IL  when  an  exile,  but  was  reinstated 
in  his  Irish  possessions  at  the  Kci^tora- 
tion.  The  earl's  grandson,  Donough, 
third  Earl  of  Clancarty,  was  a  mere 
youth  when  the  cause  for  which  his 
family  had  fought  and  suflered  was 
finally  wrecked  in  Ireland,  lie  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Cork,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  tower  of  London, 
from  whence  he  efiected  his  escape,  and 
sought  refuge  in  France.  He  had 
married  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen ; 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  his  eldest 
son,  Robert  I-K)rd  Muskerry,  an  oflicer 
in  the  British  navy,  made  strenuous 


efforts  to  recover  the  inheritance  of  his 
fathers. 

The  Clancarty  estates  ''had  been  so 
secured  by  Donough's  marriage  settle- 
ment that  no  alleged  rebellion  or  trea- 
son on  his  part  m  supporting  King 
James  II.  against  the  lievolutionists, 
even  admitting  the  support  of  the  king 
to  have  really  oeen  reoellion  or  treason, 
could  legally  afiect  more  than  Do- 
nough's  life  interest  in  such  estates ; 
and  this  marriage  having  taken  place  in 
1684,  any  children  be  might  have  had 
by  that  marriage  down  to  auy  period 
of  the  war  of  the  Bevolution  in  Ireland 
(from  1688  to  1691)  would  necessarily 
be  of  such  a  '  tender  ace '  then  as  to 
bo  quite  incapable  of  rebellion  or  trea- 
son, and  thcrcforo  equally  incapable 
of  being  subjected  to  any  forfeiture  of 
property  for  offences  of  which  they 
could  not  be  adj udsed  guilty.  Robert 
Lord  Muskerr^',  who,  on  his  succession 
by  his  father's  deaUi  to  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Clancarty,  was  in  command  of 
a  ship  of  war  off  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland, consequently  returned  to 
Europe  to  endeavour  to  recover  hJs 
property  in  Ireland." 

Robert  Earl  of  Clancarty  had  many 
connexions  of  infiuence  at  the  English 
court,  through  whom  to  urge  his  claims 
to  the  estates.  But  the  forfeited  pro- 
perty was  too  valuable  to  be  resigned 
Dv  the  then  possessors  without  a  stmg- 
gle.  The  English  cabinet,  influenced 
by  their  representations^  leflt  the  earl 
to  '*  his  legal  redress.  The  law  was 
clear  in  his  favour.  A  minor  at  the 
Revolution,  he  was  incapable  of  trea- 
son ;  and  he  claimed  under  a  marriage 
settlement  which  placed  his  title  be- 
j'oud  the  reach  of  attaint.  WiUi  this 
incontestiblc  title,  he  brought  an  eject- 
ment ;  but  met  an  insuperable  obstacle 
in  the  unconstitutional  unexampled  in- 
terference of  Parliament.  By  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Commons,  all  barristersy 
sohcitors,  attorneys,  or  proctors  that 
should  be  concerned  for  him  were 
voted  public  enemies.  His  lordship's 
cause  was,  in  consequence,  abandoned ; 
and  this  unparalleled  act  of  oppression 
forced  him  to  desert  his  country,  and 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  po- 
verty and  in  a  foreisn  land.'* 

Robert  MacCartby,  Eari  of  Clan- 
carty, is  mentioned  by  a  contemporary 


*  "  History  of  the  Iriah  Brigades  in  the  Service  of  France.*    By  John  Conelias  0*G«1- 
laghan.    Vol.  L    James  McGUshan.    Dublin :  1851. 
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as  ''a  nobleman  of  the  strictest  probity, 
a  sea-officer  of  the  greatest  valour  and 
experience;"  and  the  treatment  he 
met  with  on  this  occasion  is,  therefore, 
referred  to  as  *'  the  hard  fate  of  one 
worthy  of  a  better."  In  the  person  of 
this  nobleman,  the  earldom  of  Clan- 
carty,  as  a  dignity  denoting  the  head  of 
the  great  sept  or  name  of  MacCarthy, 
disappears  from  history. 

Tne  Ladies  Margaret,  Catherine,  and 
Elizabeth  MacCarthy,  sisters  to  the 
exiled  Earl  Donough,  and  aunts  to 
Robert  Earl  Clancarty,  were  no  less 
unjustly  dealt  with.  Their  claim  on 
the  estate,  together  with  that  of  their 
mother,  the  Dowager  Countess,  was 
ignored  by  Bcntinck,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Portland,  the  grasping  favourite  of 
William  III.  These  unfortunate  ladies 
endured  eveiy  extremity  of  want  and 
poverty,  havmg  appealed  in  vain  as 
**  innocent  persons,  and  miserably  ne- 
cessitous, to  the  highest  degree  of  dis- 
tress, to  which  may  be  added  the  con- 
sideration of  their  sex  and  quality ;  in 
all  which  regards,  over  and  above  the 
equity  of  their  pretensions,  they  hope 
to  be  found  proper  object  of  Christian 
charity,  humanity  and  common  justice." 

We  shall  conclude  this  brief  account 
of  one  of  the  noble  families  who  en- 
dured the  loss  of  all  things  from  their 
attachment  to  the  royal  Stuarts,  by 
recounting  an  anecdote  of  another 
MacCarthy,  which  has  been  preserved 
by  Thomas  Crofton  Croker ; — 

**  A  considerable  part  of  the  Mac- 
Carthy estate  in  the  county  of  Cork 
was  held  bv  Mr.  S ,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century.  Walking  one 
evening  in  his  demesne,  ho  observed  a 
fieure,  apparently  asleep,  at  the  foot 
of  an  aged  tree,  and  approaching  the 
spot,  found  an  old  man  extended  on 
the  ground,  whose  audible  sobs  pro- 
claimed the  severest  affliction.  Mr. 
S  inquired  the  cause,  and  was 
answered — *  Forgive  me,  sir,  my  grief 
is  idle  ;  but  to  mourn  is  a  relief  to  the 
desolate  heart  and  humbled  spirit.  I 
am  a  MacCarthy,  once  the  possessor  of 
that  castle,  now  in  ruins,  and  of  this 
ground.  This  tree  was  planted  by  my 
own  hands,  and  I  have  returned  to 
water  its  roots  with  my  tears.  To- 
morrow I  sail  for  Spain,  where  I  have 
long  been  an  exile  and  an  outlaw  since 
the  Revolution.  I  am  an  old  man,  and 
to-night,  probably  for  the  last  time, 
bid  farewell  to  the  place  of  my  birth 
and  the  house  of  my  forefathers.' " 

TOL.    XLY. — NO.  CCLXIX. 


We  trust  that  these  cursory  notices 
of  men  who  endured  with  such  noble 
disinterestedness    les    travaux     d*une 
tongue  et  triste  indigence,  will  not  bo 
without    interest    for    the    generous 
reader,  however  opposed  in  principle 
to  the  cause  for  which  they  suffered. 
AYho  can  think  without  emotion  of 
their  sacrifices,  as  recorded  by  a  con- 
temporaiy  writer? — how  they  cheer- 
fully acquiesced  in  a  diminution  of 
their  stipulated  pay,  *'  in  hopes  the 
overplus  of  their  just  pay,  amounting 
to  fifty  thousand  livres  a-month,  re- 
trenched from  them,  might  abate  the 
obligations    of   their    master  to   the 
French    Court.      The   world   knows 
with  what  constancy  and  fidelity  they 
stuck    ever    since   to  the    service  of 
France,  not  but  that  they  might  push 
their  fortunes  faster  in  other  services, 
but  because  it  was  to  his  Most  Chris- 
tian Majesty  their  master  owed  obli. 
gations  most,  and  had  from  him  sanc> 
tuary  and  protection — nay,  so  wedded 
they  were,  for  these  reasons,  to  the 
French  service,  that  many,  who  were 
some  of  them  field-officers,  others  cap- 
tains and  subalterns,  and  who  could 
not  be  all  provided  for,  pursuant  to 
the  methods  taken  for  the  modelment 
of  their  troops  in  France,  had  submit- 
ted to  carry  arms  rather  than  quit  the 
service  their  master  expected  succour 
from.     Most  of  these  poor  gentlemen 
mouldered  away  under  the   fatigues 
and  miseries  of  the  musket,  before 
there  lyas  room  to  replace  them  as 
officers.    This  vast  stock  of  loyalty 
was  not  appropriated  to  the  officers 
alone — it  ran  in  the  blood  of  the  very 
common  soldiers ;  an  instance  whereof 
was  seen  in  the  wonderful  affection 
they  bore  to  the  service,  and  the  con- 
fidence the  captains  had  in  the  fidelity, 
as  well  as  bravery,  of  their  men,  who 
were  so  little  acquainted  and  tainted 
with  desertion,  tnat,  upon  a  day  of 
march  or  action,  the  commanders  were 
not  seen  in  any  apprehension   their 
marauders  or  stragglers  would  give 
them  the  slip  ;  and  it  was  frequently 
observed  the  officers  were  less  in  pain 
for  the  return  of  the  men,  than  these 
were  to  rejoin  their  comrades." 

Having  noted  the  devotion  of  those 
who  followed  in  exile  the  fortunes  of 
the  abdicated  monarch,  we  shall  glance 
at  the  efforts  made  by  the  Jacobites 
in  Scotland  and  England,  for  the  es- 
tablishment on  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain  of  his  son  and  grandson. 

2  p 
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The  first  Jacobite  rebellion  of  1715 
is  greatly  inferior  in  historic  interest 
to  the  rising  thirty  years  later,  in  1745. 
The  leader  of  the  movement  in  Scot- 
land, the  Earl  of  Mar,  was  influenced 
by  motives  of  personal  ambition  ;  and 
sacrificed,  by  his  incapacity  for  com- 
mand, those  whom  his  selfish  policy 
had  induced  to  arm  for  James  Stuart. 
The  **  Pretender" — as  the  son  of  James 
II.  was  designated — also  was  not  pos- 
sessc'd  of  those  personal  characteris- 
tics which  call  into  existence  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  people,  and  attach  ad- 
herents to  a  desperate  cause.  His 
brief  sojourn  in  Scotland  rather  dis- 
gusted his  friends  than  stimulated 
their  zeal  for  his  restoration. 

The  insurrection,  commenced  by 
Mar,  when  he  summoned  to  his  **  tin- 
chel,"  or  hunting-match,  at  Braemar, 
the  chieftains  and  gentlemen  well  af- 
fected to  the  cause,  was  inauspi- 
ciously  terminated  at  Sheriffinuir, 
where  he  was  checkmated  by  his  rival, 
the  great  Duke  of  Argyll.  Although 
a  drawn-battle,  the  right  wing  of  each 
army  proving  victorious,  the  conflict 
at Sheriffinuir  resulted  in  the  dispersion 
of  the  northern  clans  who  had  flocked 
to  Mar's  standard ;  and,  coupled 
with  the  signal  overthrow  of  the 
Jacobite  leaders  on  the  border  and  in 
England,  completed  the  discomfiture 
of  this  ill-planned  revolt :— . 

"  Thcrc*s  somo  say  that  we  wan, 
8«ine  say  that  they  wan, 
Some  say  that  naiio  wan  at  a*,  man ; 
But  one  thin^;  Tm  sure, 
That  at  Sherra^muir, 
A  battle  there  was  that  I  saw  man  ; 
And  we  ran,  and  they  ran. 
And  they  ran,  and  we  ran, 
But  Florence  ran  fastest  of  a*  man. 

*'  Whether  we  ran,  or  they  ran, 
Or  they  ran,  or  we  ran, 
Or  if  there  was  running  at  a*  man. 
There  no  man  can  tell. 
Save  one  brave  genarell, 
\Vho  first  began  running  of  a*  man.** 

The  suppression  of  the  rising  in 
England,  which  was  headed  by  the 
Earl  of  Derwentwater  and  Mr.  Fors- 
ter,  was  tragical  in  the  extreme.  The 
insurgents,  compelled  to  surrender  at 
Preston,  were  treated  with  ruthless 
severity  by  the  victors.  Derwent- 
wateraud  Ken muir  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fuld«  while  the  escape  of  Lord  Niths- 
dale  from  the  Tower,  achieved  by  the 


heroism  of  liis  Coantess,  which  pie. 
served  him  from  a  similar  fate,  adds 
another  chapter  of  deep  interest  to 
the  true  romance  of  history. 

Thirty  years  of  comparative  tran- 
quillity succeeded  the  suppression  of 
tne  first  Jacobite  rebellion.  Two  ge- 
nerations of  the  House  of  Hanorer 
sat  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 
The  "  Pretender,"  or  the  Chevalier 
St.  George,  whom  his  adherents  still 
regarded  as  King  James  III.,  had  al- 
most ceased  to  dream  of  possessing 
the  inheritance  of  his  fathers,  when 
his  son,  the  youthful  representative  of 
the  Stuarts  and  the  Sobieskis,  re- 
solved, unaided  and  alone,  to  strike  a 
blow  for  the  crown  which  his  grand- 
father had  won.  Attended  by  but 
seven  followers,  discountenanced  by 
the  Court  of  France,  the  young  ad- 
venturer sailed  for  Scotland,  in  the 
month  of  July,  1745;  and  unfurling 
his  banner  at  Glenfinnin,  on  the  coast 
of  Inverness,  summoned  the  firiendly 
clans  around  his  standard. 

The  clan  Cameron  were  the  first  to 
rally  around  the  banner  of  Charles 
Edward  Stuart.  Their  chief,  one  of 
the  victims  of  1715,  was  himself  a  son 
of  Sir  Evan  Cameron,  the  companion 
in  arms  of  Montrose  and  Dundee. 
Donald  Cameron  the  younger,  of  Lo- 
chiel,  the  grandson  of  the  redoubtable 
Sir  Evan,  had  great  influence  in  the 
IJighlands.  His  talent  and  integrity 
of  character  made  him  respected  by 
his  own  followers,  and  also  by  the 
neighbouring  chieftains.  He  was,  in 
common  with  all  judicious  friends  of 
the  young  Prince,  extremely  averse  to 
a  rising  which  promised  but  little  suc- 
cess, if  u n su  pported  by  France.  These 
considerations  were  urged  in  vain  on 
the  gallant  Prince,  who  averred,  that 
if  but  six  trusty  men  would  follow  his 
standard,  he  would  "  choose  far  rathef 
to  skulk  with  them  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Scotland  than  to  return  to 
France." 

The  Prince  had  landed  at  Borodale, 
adjoining  the  southern  extremity  tA 
Lochnanuagh.  Thence  he  sent  lor 
Lochiel,  requesting  a  personal  inter- 
view; As  the  stanch  adherent  joor- 
neycd  to  meet  him,  fully  bent  on  de- 
terring him  from  the  enterprise  he  bad 
undertaken,  Liochicl  naused  for  a  brief 
visit  at  the  house  of  iiis  brother,  John 
Cameron  of  Fassefern,  who  endea- 
voured to  dissuade  him  from  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  the  Prineei  an4 
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urged  that  he  should  convey  his  sen- 
timents by  letter. 

'•No,**  said  Lochiel;  "although  my 
reasons  admit  of  no  reply,  I  ouc;ht» 
at  leasts  to  wait  upon  his  royal  high, 
ness.'* 

**  brother,**  said  Fassefernj  **I  know 
you  better  than  you  know  yourself; 
if  this  Prince  once  sets  his  eyes  upon 
you,  he  will  make  you  do  whatever  he 
pleases." 

Cameron  of  Fassefem  judged  rightly 
of  the  Prince's  powers  of  wscination. 
Both  friends  and  foes  have  concurred 
in  describing  the  manners  of  Charles 
Edward  as  singularly  attractive  and 
gracious.  He  possessed,  too,  a  hand, 
some  person  and  most  winning  demea- 
nour. He  was  then  in  his  twenty  fifth 
year,  inured  to  manly  exercises;  hardy, 
courageous,  frank,  and  hopeful.  Nor 
can  he  be  contemplated  at  this  period 
of  his  life  otherwise  than  with  warm 
admiration  and  respect.  The  "princely 
laddie*'  was  worthy  of  a  crown,  and 
was  adored  by  those  followers  who 
had  personal  access  to  him.  Years 
aflerwards,  when  disasters  and  sorrows 
had  set  their  mark  on  the  hero  of  the 
**  forty -five,"  those  adherents  even  who 
had  lost  their  all  in  his  cause,  and  had 
but  too  good  reason  to  judge  him 
harshly,  could  not  speak  of  him  with, 
out  deep  emotion  —  so  lasting,  so  real 
was  the  attachment  inspired  by  his 
charm  of  manner,  his  personal  hero- 
ism, and  bis  unrepining  endurance  of 
cruel  reverses  of  fortune. 

But  in  the  instance  of  Lochiel,  the 
prediction  of  his  brother  of  Fassefern 
was  completely  verified.  Lochiel  urged 
on  the  prince  the  hopelessness  of  the 
expedition  he  had  undertaken,  and  re- 
fused to  arm  in  so  desperate  a  cause. 
Had  he  persisted  in  his  resolve,  the 
rebellion  of  1745  would  have  expired 
at  Its  very  birth;  for  the  Jacobite 
chieftains  of  the  western  highlands 
were  prepared  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  clan  Cameron.  Charles  Edward 
bavins  exhausted  all  his  arguments 
with  Lochiel,  and  without  efiect,  at 
last  exclaimed,  as  he  announced  his 
intention  of  risking  all  on  the  chance 
of  success  —  "  Lochiel  may  stay  at 
home,  and  learn  from  the  newspapers 
the  fate  of  his  prince." 

**  No,"  said  Lochiel ;  "  I  will  share 
the  fate  of  my  prince,    and  so  shall 


every  man  over  whom  nature  or  for- 
tune has  given  me  any  power."  Thuf 
the  die  was  cast,  and  tne  rising  of  the 
*'  forty  .five  **  began. 

On  the  19ch  of  August,  the  royal 
standard  was  unfurled  at  Glenfinnin, 
by  the  'Maraiiis  of  Tullibardine,  titular 
Duke  of  Athol.  The  title  and  estate^ 
of  Athol  bad  devolved  on  his  next 
brother,  Tullibardine  having  been  at- 
tainted in  1 7 1 5.  He  had  lived  in  exila 
with  James  Stuart,  and  now  accompa- 
nied his  son  on  his  expedition  to  Scot- 
land.  The  military  leader  of  the  Ja- 
cobite forces  in  •*  forty.five  **  was  hi| 
younger  brother.  Lord  Greorge  Mur- 
ray was  a  valuable  accession  to  the 
prince's  cause.  He  had  seen  service 
abroad.  He  possessed  talent,  as  well  as 
devotion  to  the  party  he  had  embraced. 
To  his  counsels  are  due  the  brilliant 
successes  which  attended  the  Prince's 
banner,  and  the  manceuvres  which  ena. 
bled  his  small  army  to  baffle  the  more 
numerous  forces  sent  to  oppose  him.  The 
measures  of  this  able  leader  made  the 
Prince  master  of  Edinburgh,  and  a 
victor  in  the  heart  of  England,  within 
a  few  days'  march  of  her  alarmed  me- 
tropolis. With  the  military  details  of 
the  descent  of  the  Highland  army  on 
the  lowlands,  the  capture  of  Edinburgh^ 
the  victory  of  Preston,  the  march  to 
Derby,  the  victory  of  Falkirk  —  when 
the  Jacobite  army  had  again  sought 
Scottish  ground  —  we  have  nothing  to 
do.  Nor  shall  we  detail  the  dread 
conflict  on  Drummossie  Muir,  when  the 
Stuart  cause  was  hopelessly  overthrown 
on  the  bloody  field  of  Culloden,  and 
the  "son  of  a  hundred  kings  **  became 
a  fugitive  and  a  wanderer  **  o'er  hills 
that  were  by  right  his  ain."  We 
pause  only  to  recount  a  few  personal 
anecdotes  of  the  Jacobite  chieftains. 
Their  memorials  have  been  gathered 
from  various  sources  —  some  of  them 
already  published ;  others  original  — 
the  testimony  of  eyewitnesses  and 
personal  actors  in  the  scenes  they  de- 
scribe, by  the  labours  of  Mr.  Robert 
Chambers.*  They  form  an  unpretend- 
ing  volume  of  unequalled  and  unsur. 
passable  interest.  His  book  is  one 
which  will  hardly  be  read  without  emo- 
tion, even  by  those  whose  convictions 
are  entirely  opposed  to  the  belief  for 
which  the  Jacobites  fought  and  died. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  the 
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names  and  numbers  of  the  clans  who 
armed  for  the  Stuarts  in  the  "  forty, 
five."  These  details  are  given  in  an 
octavo  life  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land.    London:  1767: — 

CLAH   RBOIMBNTI,  AID  THBIB  OOMMAIOBRt. 

Xx)ehlel — Cameron  of  Loehlel 700 

Appin— Stuart  of  Ardihiel        200 

Clanranald— Macdonald    [yoanger]    of 

Clanranald 300 

Keppoch — Macdonald  of  Keppoch  ..  ..  200 
Kinlochmoldart — Macdonald    of    Kin- 

lochmoldart 100 

Glencoe— Macdonald  of  Olencoe          ..         ..  120 

Macinnon — Macinnon  of  Maclnnon     ..         •.  120 

Ifacphenon— Macpherton  of  Clany     ..         ..  120 

Glengarry — ^Maodonidd  of  Glengarry  ..         ..  300 

Glenbncket — Gordon  of  Glenbucket  ..  ..  300 
Marlachlan— Maclachlan  of  that  Uk    ..         ..200 

Straan — RobertMm  of  Stman 200 

Glenmorriiton— Grant  of  Glenmorrliton        ..  100 

2960 

LOWLAND  REOIXBHTS. 

Athole~Lord  George  Murray GOO 

Ogllvie— Lord  Ogilrie,  Angni  men     . .         . .  900 

Perth— Duke  of  Perth 700 

Nairn— Lord  Nairn        200 

Sdlnburgh— Roy  Stuart  450 

HORSB. 

Lord  Eleho  and  Lord  Balmerino         ..         ..     120 

Xiordriuligo 80 

Earl  of  Kilmarnock        60 

At  the  head  of  the  list  wo  have  the 
name  of  Lochiel,  of  whose  devotion  wo 
have  already  spoken.  He  was  wounded 
at  Cullodcn ;  but  lurked  in  conceal, 
ment  for  five  months  afterwards,  until 
conveyed,  with  his  prince^  to  France. 
It  was  only  towards  the  close  of  this 
dreary  period  of  skulking,  that  Charles 
Edward  and  Lochiel  found  themselves 
re-unitcd.  The  prince  had  been  roving 
among  the  Western  Isles,  but  being 
again  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland, 
sought  eagerly  for  some  means  of  re- 
joiuing  his  faithful  adherent :— . 

"  The  prince  now  crossed  Ix)cli  Arkaig, 
and  was  conducted  to  a  fastness  in  the  fir- 
wood  of  Auchnacarry  belonging  to  Lochiel. 
Here  he  received  a  message  from  that  chief- 
tain and  Macpherson  of  Cluny,  infonning 
him  of  their  retreat  in  Badcnoch,  and  that 
the  latter  gentleman  would  meet  him  on  a 
certain  day  at  the  place  where  he  was,  in 
order  to  conduct  him  to  their  habitation, 
whicli  they  judged  the  safest  place  for  him. 
Impatient  to  si'e  these  dear  friends,  he  would 
not  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Cluny  at  Auch- 
nacarry, but  set  out  for  Badenoch  imme- 
diately, trusting  to  meet  the  coming  chief 
by  the  way,  and  take  him  back.  Of  the 
journey  intu  Ijadcnocb,  a  long  and  danger* 
ous  one,  no  particulars  have  been  preserved, 
excepting  that,  as  ttie  prince  was  entering 
the  district,  he  received  from  Mr.  Macdonald 
of  Tullochcroam  (a  place  on  the  side  of  Loch 
Laggan)  a  coarse  brown  short  coat,  a  shirt, 


and  a  pair  of  shoes  —  artides  of  which  he 
stood  in  great  need.  It  was  on  this  ooca- 
rion,  and  to  this  gentleman,  that  he  said  he 
had  come  to  know  what  a  quarter  of  a  peck 
of  meal  was,  as  he  had  once  lived  od  audi  a 
quantity  for  nearly  a  week.  He  arrived  in 
Badenoch  on  the  29th  of  Aogost,  and  spent 
the  first  lUght  at  a  phice  called  OoriDenr,  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  mountain  Benalder. 
This  is  a  point  considerably  to  the  east  of 
any  district  he  had  as  yet  hannted.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  Benalder,  Loch  Ericht  di- 
vides Badenoch  from  Athole.  It  is  one  of 
the  roughest  and  wildest  parts  of  the  high- 
lands, and  therefore  little  apt  to  be  intruded 
upon,  although  the  great  road  between 
Edinburgh  and  Inverness  passes  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  miles.  The  conntiy  was 
destitute  of  wood ;  but  it  made  up  for  this 
deficiency  as  a  place  of  concealment  l^  the 
rockiness  of  its  hills  and  glens.  The  countiy 
was  part  of  the  estate  of  Macpherson  of 
Cluny,  and  was  used  in  summer  for  grazing 
his  cattle ;  but  it  was  considered  as  the  re- 
motest of  his  groMsingi, 

*'  Cluny  and  Lochiel,  who  were  couaint- 
german,  and  much  attached  to  each  othtf, 
had  lived  here  in  sequestered  huts  or  shell- 
ings  for  several  montlis  with  various  friends, 
and  attended  by  servants,  being  chiefly  snp- 
plie<l  with  provisions  by  Macpherson  younger 
of  Breakachie,  who  was  married  to  a  si^er 
of  Cluny.  Their  residence  in  the  district 
was  known  to  many  persons,  whose  fidelity, 
however,  was  such,  tliat  the  Earl  of  Loudoun, 
who  liad  a  military  poet  at  Sherowmore,  not 
many  miles  distant,  never  all  the  time  had 
tlie  slightest  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  the 
fact.  The  Uighlanders  did,  indeed,  during 
this  summer,  exemplify  the  virtue  of  secrecy 
in  an  extraordinar}'  manner.  Many  of  the 
principal  persons  concerned  in  tlie  insurrec- 
tion had  been  concealed  and  supported  ever 
since  Culloden  in  those  very  di^cts  whicfa 
were  the  most  thoroughly  beset  with  troops, 
and  which  had  been  most  ravaged  and  plun- 
dered  Next  day,  August  80, 

Charles  was  conducted  to  a  place  called 
Mellaneuir,  also  on  Benalder,  where  Lochiel 
was  now  living  in  a  small  hut  with  Mac- 
pherson younger  of  Breakachie,  his  prindpal 
servant  Allan  Cameron,  and  two  servants  of 
Cluny.  When  Lochiel  saw  five  men  ap- 
proaching under  arms — ^namely,  the  Prince, 
Lochgurry,  Dr.  Archibald  Cameron,  and  two 
sor\'ants — he  imagined  that  they  must  be  a 
military  party,  who,  learning  his  retrsat, 
had  come  to  seize  him.  It  was  in  vain  to 
think  of  flying,  oven  thong^h  the  supposed 
militaiy  party  had  been  more  numerous,  for 
he  was  still  a  cripple,  in  consequence  ol  the 
wounds  in  liis  ankles.  He  therefore  re- 
solved to  defend  himself  as  well  as  drcnm- 
stanccs  would  permit.  Twelve  firelocks  and 
some  pistols  were  prepared;  the  chief  and 
his  four  companions  had  taken  up  positions, 
and  levelled  each  his  piece,  and  all  was  read/ 
for  saluting  the  approaching  party  with  a 
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carefaHj-aiined  volley,  when  Lochiel  distin- 
guished the  figures  of  liis  friends.  Then, 
hobbling  out  as  well  as  he  could,  he  receiTed 
the  Prince  with  an  enthusiastic  welcome,  and 
attempted  to  pay  his  duty  to  him  on  his 
knees.  ....  The  gentlemen  whom 
Charles  here  met  for  the  first  time  in  his 
wanderings  were,  like  all  those  he  had  met 
previously,  astonished  at  the  elasticity  of 
mind  which  he  displayed  in  circumstances 
of  so  much  discomfort  and  danger,  and  under 
prospects,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  so  much 
less  brilliant  than  what  had  recently  been 
before  him. 

"The  day  after  Clnny's  arrival,  it  was 
thought  expedient  that  there  should  be  a 
change  of  quarters.  They  therefore  removed 
two  Highland  miles  farther  into  the  recesses 
of  Benalder,  to  a  sbeiling  called  Uiskchilra, 
*  superlatively  bad  and  smoky,'  as  Donald 
Macpherson  has  described  it,  but  which  the 
Prince  never  once  complained  of.     .     .     . 

"  After  spending  two  or  three  uncomforta- 
ble days  in  the  smoky  sbeiling,  they  removed 
to  *  a  very  romantic  and  comical  habitation, 
made  by  Cluny,  at  two  miles*  farther  dis- 
tance into  Benalder,  called  the  Ctxge,  It 
was  really  a  curiosit}',*  says  Donald  Mac- 
pherson, *  and  can  scarcely  be  described  to 
perfection.  It  was  situate  in  the  face  of  a 
very  rough,  high,  rocky  mountain  called 
Lettemilichk,  which  is  still  a  part  of  Ben- 
alder, full  of  great  stones  and  crevices,  and 
some  scattered  wood  interspersed.  The  ha- 
bitation called  the  Cage,  in  the  face  of  that 
mountain,  was  within  a  small  thick  bush  of 
wood.  There  were  first  some  rows  of  trees 
laid  down,  in  order  to  level  a  fioor  for  the 
habitation,  and  as  the  place  was  steep,  this 
raised  the  lower  side  to  equal  height  with 
the  other,  and  these  treeff,  in  the  way  of 
joists  or  planks,  were  entirely  well  levelled 
with  earth  and  gravel.  There  were  betwixt 
the  trees,  growing  naturally  on  their  own 
roots,  some  stakes  fixed  in  the  earth,  which, 
with  the  trees,  were  interwoven  with  ropes 
made  of  heath  and  birch  twigs  all  to  the  top 
of  the  Cage,  it  being  of  a  round,  or  rather 
oval  shape,  and  the  whole  thatched  and 
covered  over  with  fog.  This  whole  fabric 
hung,  as  it  were,  by  a  large  tree  which  re- 
clined from  the  one  end  all  along  the  roof  to 
the  other,  and  which  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
Cage ;  and  by  chance  there  happened  to  be 
two  stones,  at  a  small  distance  from  [each] 
other,  next  the  precipice,  resembling  the 
pillars  of  a  bosom  chimney,  and  here  was 
the  fire  placed.  The  smoke  had  its  vent 
out  there,  all  along  a  very  stony  part  of  the 
rock,  which  and  the  smoke  were  so  much 
of  a  colour,  that  no  one  could  have  distin- 
guished the  one  from  the  other  in  the  clearest 
day." 

Lochiel  eventually  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  in  the  French  ser- 
Tice.    He  died  in  1748.     HU  brother 


of  Fassefem  has  found  a  biompber 
among  the  contributors  to  The  Dubliit 
Univbrbitt  Magazine.  We  refer  our 
readers,  who  may  desire  to  trace  the 
after  history  of  the  Camerons,  to  the 
memoir  contained  in  No.  CCLVII., 
of  Mag  A,  for  May,  1854. 

It  will  be  remarked,  on  a  reference 
to  the  list  of  clans  who  armed  in  '45, 
that  the  Macdonalds  constituted  a 
considerable  part  of  Charles  Edward's 
forces.  Macdonald  of  Clanranald, 
Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  Macdonald 
of  Kinlochmoidart,  and  Macdonald 
of  Glencoe,  all  headed  their  respec- 
tive septs.  But  the  already  illus- 
trious name  has  received  fresh  and 
undying  laurels  from  the  devotion  and 
heroism  of  Flora  Macdonald,  the  lady 
who  so  hirgely  contributed  to  the 
Prince's  safety  after  the  disastrous 
fight  of  Culfoden.  Flora  was  the 
daughter  of  Macdonald  of  Milton,  in 
South  Uist,  but  resided  in  Skye  with 
her  mother,  whose  second  husband, 
Macdonald  of  Armadale,  had  held 
aloof  from  the  Jacobite  party,  though 
not  disinclined  in  principle  to  that 
cause.  On  the  rum  of  his  hopes, 
Charles  Edward  had  sought  refuge 
among  the  Western  islands,  and  under 
the  protection  of  Flora  Macdonald,  for 
whose  servant  he  passed,  disguised  in 
female  garb,  spent  many  weary  days 
wandering  from  island  to  island. 

While  in  Skye,  and  under  the 
guardianship  of  this  heroic  ^rl,  the 
Frince  owed  much  to  the  hospitalitpr  of 
Macdonald  of  Kingsburgh.  The  night 
passed  by  Charles  as  his  guest  has 
been  described  with  much  animation 
by  Mr.  Chambers.  The  prince,  dis. 
guised  as  Flora's  maid,  was  journeying 
with  her  on  Sunday,  an  humble 
highland  follower,  Nial  Mackechan, 
afterwards  remarkable  as  being  the 
father  of  Marshal  Macdonald,  one  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte's  most  distin- 
guished generals,  being  their  only  at- 
tendant :— 

**  In  crossing  a  stream  which  traversed 
the  road,  Charles  held  up  his  petticoats  in- 
delicately high,  to  save  them  from  being 
wet  Kingsburgh  pointed  oot  that,  ^y 
doing  so,  he  must  excite  strange  suspicions 
among  those  who  should  happen  to  see  him ; 
and  his  Royal  Highness  promised  to  take 
better  care  on  the  next  occasion.  Accord- 
ingly, ui  crossing  another  stream,  he  per- 
mitted his  skirts  to  hang  down  and  float 
upon  the  water.  Kingsburgh  agam  repre- 
sented that  this  mode  was  as  likely  as  tbs 
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other  to  attract  observation ;  and  the  Prince 
could  not  help  laughing  at  the  difficulty  of 
adjusting  tliis  trifling  and  yet  important 
matter.  His  conductor  further  observed 
that,  instead  of  returning  the  obeisance 
which  the  country  people  made  to  them  in 
pai«sing  by  a  curtsy,  his  Royal  Highness 
made  a  bow ;  and  also  that,  in  some  other 
gestures  and  attitudes  of  person,  he  com- 
pletely forgot  the  woman,  and  resumed  the 
man.  *Your  enemies/  remarked  Kings- 
burgh,  *  call  you  a  pretender  *,  but  if  you  be, 
I  can  tell  you  you  are  the  worst  at  your 
trade  I  ever  saw,'  *  Why,*  replied  Charles, 
laughing.  *■  I  beUeve  my  enemies  do  me  as 
much  injustice  in  this  as  in  some  other  and 
more  important  particulars.  I  have  all  my 
life  despised  assumed  characters,  and  am 
perhaps  the  worse  dissimulator  in  the  world.' 
The  w  hole  party — Charles,  Ringsburgh,  and 
Hiss  Macdonald — arrived  in  safety  at  Kings- 
burgh  House  about  eleven  at  night. 

"  The  house  of  Kingsburgh  was  not  at 
this  time  in  the  best  postdble  case  for  enter- 
taining guests  of  distinction ;  and,  to  add  to 
the  distress  of  the  occasion,  all  the  inmates 
had  long  been  gone  to  bed.  The  old  gen- 
tleman, however,  lost  no  time  in  putting 
matters  in  proper  trim  for  affording  a  supper 
to  the  party.  He  introduced  Charles  into 
the  hall,  and  sent  a  servant  up  stairs  to 

rouse  his  ladv She  did  not 

upbraid  her  husband  for  having  been  so 
imprudent,  but,  on  the  contrary,  asked  if  he 
thought  the  stranger  would  know  anything 
regarding  the  Prince.  Kingsburgh  then 
took  his  wife's  hands  into  his  own,  and  said 
aerioubly,  '  My  dear,  this  is  the  Prince  him- 
self.' She  could  not  restrain  her  alarm 
when  ho  pronounced  these  emphatic  words, 
but  exclaimed.  *  The  Prince !  then  we'll  be 
all  hanged !'  Kingsburgh  replied,  *  We  can 
die  but  once — could  we  ever  die  in  a  better 
cause  ?  We  are  only  doing  an  act  of  hu- 
manity, which  anybody  might  do.  Go,'  he 
added,  *  and  make  haste  with  supper.  Bring 
us  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  and  whatever  else 
you  can  quickly  make  ready.'  *  £)ggs,  but- 
ter, and  cheese !'  repeated  Mrs.  Macdonald, 
alarmed  upon  a  new  but  scarcely  less  inte- 
resting score — the  honour  of  her  housewife- 
ship  ;  *  what  a  supper  is  that  for  a  prince — 
he'll  never  look  at  it !'  *  Ah,  my  good  wife,' 
replied  Kingsburgh,  *you  little  know  how 
this  poor  prince  has  fared  of  late!  Our 
supper  will  be  a  treat  to  him.  Besides,  to 
make  a  formal  supper  would  cause  the  ser- 
vants to  8usi)ect  something.  Make  haste, 
and  come  to  supper  yourself.'  Lady  Kings- 
burgh was  almost  as  much  alarmed  at  her 
husband's  last  expression  as  she  had  been 
about  her  provisions.  *  Me  come  to  supper  I' 
she  exclaimed  ;  *  I  know  not  how  to  behave 
before  majesty !'  *  But  you  must  come,* 
Kingsburgh  replied  ;  *  the  Prince  would  not 
eat  a  bit  without  you  ;  and  you'll  find  it  no 
difficult  matter  to  behave  iMffore  him — he  is 
too  easy  and  obliging  iu  conversation.' 


"Supper  being  accordingly  soon  after 
prepared,  and  Bliss  Flora  Maedonald  intro- 
dnced,  Charles,  who  had  always  paid  the 
most  respectful  attentions  to  his  preserver, 
placed  her  upon  his  right  hand,  and  Lady 
Kingsburgh  on  his  left.  Ho  ate  veiy 
heartily,  and  afterwards  drank  a  hamper  oi 
brandy  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  his 

landlord So  much  did  Charies 

enjoy  the  novel  pleasure  of  a  good  bed,  that 
though  he  seldom,  during  his  distresses, 
slept  above  four  hours,  he  on  this  occasioti 
slept  about  ten,  not  awaking  till  roused,  at 
one  o'clock  next  day,  by  his  kind  landlord. 
Kingsburgh  inquirmg,  like  a  good  host,  how 
he  had  reposed,  the  Prince  answered  that  he 
had  never  enjoyed  a  more  agreeable  or  a 
longer  sleep  in  his  life.  He  had  almost  for- 
got, bo  said,  what 'a  good  bed  was.  .  .  . 
The  only  reformation  he  thought. it  would 
be  allowable  to  make  in  his  haUliments  at 
present,  was  a  change  of  shoes,  those  which 
the  prince  had  brought  with  him  being  worn 
so  much  that  his  toes  protruded  through 
them.  Kingsburgh  happened  to  have  a  pair 
in  the  house  which  he  had  never  worn,  and 
those  he  provided  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  Royal  Highness.  When  Charles  had 
shifted  the  old  fur  the  new,  KingsbuiiKh  took 
up  the  former,  tied  them  together,  and  hong 
them  up  in  a  comer  of  his  house,  observing 
that  they  might  yet  stand  him  in  good  stead. 
Charles  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  that, 
and  the  old  man  replied,  *■  Why,  when  yon 
are  fairly  settled  at  St.  James's,  I  shall  in- 
troduce myself  by  shaking  these  shoes  at 
you,  to  put  you  in  mind  of  your  night^s 
entertainment  and  protection  under  my  rooC' 
Charles  smiled  at  the  conceit  of  the  good  old 
gentleman,  and  bade  him  be  as  good  as  his 
word.  Kingsburgh  accordingly  kept  these 
strange  relics,  or  the  greater  portion  of  them, 
as  long  as  he  lived.  After  his  death,  and 
when  all  prospect  of  Charles's  restoration  to 
SL  James's  was  gone,  his  family  permitted 
the  remainder  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  and  dis- 
persed among  their  friends.  It  is  the  recol- 
lection of  one  of  his  descendants  that  Jacobite 
ladies  often  took  away  the  pieces  they  gotia 
their  bosoms. 

**  When  Charles  was  to  dress,  Mrs.  Mae- 
donald caused  her  daughter  to  act  as  hb 
handmaid,  for,  as  she  afterwards  told  Bishop 
Forbes,  *  the  deil  a  preen  he  could  pat  in.' 
While  Miss  Macdonald  was  dressing  him,  be 
was  like  to  fall  over  with  laaghing.  After 
the  pinners,  gown,  hood,  and  mantle  wen 
put  on,  he  said,  *  Oh,  miss,  you  have  forgot 
my  apron.  Where  is  my  apron  ?  Qet  m 
my  apron  here,  for  it  is  a  principal  part  of 
my  dress.*  Kingsburgh  and  his  lady  in- 
formed their  friends  afterwards  that  at  thia 
time  he  behaved  not  like  one  that  was  in 
danger,  but  as  mirthfully  as  if  he  had  been 
putting  on  women's  clothes  merely  for  a 
frolic.  Lady  Kingsburgh  having  asked  a 
lock  of  his  hair,  to  preserve  as  a  keepsake, 
he  hiid  down  his  head  upon  Flora's  lap,  and 
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told  her  to  cut  off  as  much  as  she  chose. 
Flora  severed  a  lock,  the  half  of  which  she 
gave  to  Lady  Kingsburgh,  and  the  other 
half  retained  for  herself.  ....  After 
he  bad  taken  a  tender  farewell,  she  went  up 
stairs  to  his  bedroom,  and  folded  the  sheets 
in  which  he  had  lain,  declaring  that  they 
should  never  again  be  washed  or  used  till 
her  death,  when  they  should  be  employed  as 
her  winding-sheet  She  was  afterwards  in- 
duced to  divide  this  valuable  memorial  of 
her  distinguished  guest  with  the  amiable 
Flora,  who,  it  may  be  mentioned,  many 
years  afterwards  carried  her  moiety  of  it  to 
America.  In  the  course  of  her  strangely 
adventun)ns  life,  and  though  often  reduced 
to  situations  of  the  greatest  distress  by  the 
republican  insui*gents,  she  never  parted  with 
it  till  the  day  of  her  death,  when  her  body 
was  wrapped  in  its  precious  folds,  and  con- 
signed with  it  to  the  grave.'* 

Flora  having  preserved  the  life  of  the 
Prince  at  the  risk  of  her  own,  found 
her  anxious  task  ended,  when  an  op. 
portunity  presented  itself  for  the  young 
adventurer's  return  to  the  mainland. 
She  retired  to  her  mother's  house^  but 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned  when 
the  part  she  had  taken  in  furthering 
the  Prince's  escape  became  known. 
On  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Indem. 
nity,  she  regained  her  freedom^  and 
some  time  afterwards  married  Alex- 
ander Macdonald  the  younger,  of 
Kingsburgh,  with  whom  she  emigrated 
to  America.  In  the  troubles  which 
resulted  in  the  severance  of  the  Ame- 
rican colonies  from  the  mother  coun- 
try.  Flora  and  her  husband  sided  with 
the  British  Government;  and  finding 
themselves  again  on  the  losing  side,  as 
they  had  been  in  Scotland  when  op- 
posed to  the  House  of  Hanover,  m 
whose  cause  they  now  suffered,  return- 
ed to  Skye.  Here  this  heroic  woman 
died,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  was 
buried  in  the  shroud  which  she  had  so 
strangely  selected  for  that  purpose  in 
her  youth,  and  carried  with  her 
through  so  many  adventures  and 
migrations.  Flora  Macdonald  sleeps 
in  the  churchyard  of  Kilmuir,  her 
grave  unmarked  even  by  a  stone,  but 
her  memory  revered  in  the  traditions 
of  her  country,  and  her  name  hallowed 


in  the  hearts  of  all  who  can  reverence 
heroism,  noble  generosity,  and  disin- 
terested self-sacnfice. 

The  Jacobite  cause,  for  which  these 
generous  victims  endured  so  much, 
was  hopelessly  wrecked  on  Drummos- 
sie  Muir.  The  Prince  for  whom  they 
suffered,  broken  down  by  hardship, 
poverty,  and  hopeless  of  the  future^ 
fell  into  the  errors  and  vices  from 
which  his  earlier  years  had  been  ex- 
empt,  and  in  after  life  disappointed 
the  promise  of  his  youth  and  the  ex- 
pectations of  his  devoted  friends.  He 
had  contracted  during  his  wanderings 
the  habit  of  intemperance,  which  be- 
came painfully  strengthened  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  years.  He  died  in  1788,  ac 
Florence,  on  the  30th  of  Januar;^  — . 
a  day  already  fatal  to  the  House  of 
Stuart  —  without  leaving  any  legiti- 
mate descendants.  His  only  brother, 
Henry,  Cardinal  of  York,  had  em- 
braced the  ecclesiastical  life,  and  fol- 
lowed Charles  Edward  to  the  tomb  in 
1807. 

There  is  an  end  of  the  l^tuarts. 
Their  expulsion  has  given  us  a  century 
and  a-half  of  freedom  from  priestly 
arrogance  and  arbitrary  power.  En- 
joying these  immunities,  we  can  afford 
a  generous  admiration  for  the  virtues 
of  individual  members  of  the  defeated 
party.  Happy  it  is  for  us  that  we 
may  indulge  such  sentiments  with 
safety.  If  Lochiel,  in  all  the  dignity 
of  his  romantic  loyalty,  were  in  the 
field  to-day  for  the  same  cause,  the 
friends  of  freedom  should  throw  sen- 
timent behind  their  backs,  and  range 
themselves  under  the  banner  of  Cum- 
berland. But  as  that  hard  necessity 
can  no  longer  arise,  the  friends  of 
freedom  will  love  to  read  of  the  Jaco- 
bite chieftains,  iust  as  in  an  a^  of 
confirmed  Christianity,  the  bestdi vines 
take  most  delight  in  Pagan  literature. 
Long  may  we  feel  ourselves  sufficiently 
secure  for  such  enjoyments ;  and 
distant  be  the  day  when  any  sense  of 
danger  shall  compel  us  to  discard  from 
our  list  of  heroes  the  Cameron  and 
the  "  gallant  Graeme." 
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THE  SEA.* 


*'  The  Sea,  the  Sea/'  sings  the  English, 
man—.*'  e«x«rr«  eaXa^^ct,*'  shouted  the 
old  Greeks,  when  they  first  caught 
sight  of  its  blue  waves,  after  fighting 
their  way  from  the  heart  of  the  Baby- 
lonian empire  towards  their  own  sea- 
girt homes.  With  a  deeper  and  more 
solemn  voice  chants  the  sacred  Psalm- 

ist "  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea 

in  ships,  that  do  business  in  great  wa- 
ters ;  these  see  the  works  of  the  Lord 
and  his  wonders  in  the  deep."  Poets 
of  all  ages  and  of  all  climes  have  sung 
of  it ;  all  men  who  have  beheld  it 
have  loved  it,  or  wondered  at  it,  or 
been  awed  by  it.  Even  the  untutored 
savage  cannot  **  walk  lonely  on  the 
shore  of  the  many-sounding  sea" 
without  feeling  his  soul  stirred  within 
him  ;  while  the  educated  and  civilised 
man  is  never  weary  of  watching  it,  in 
all  its  apects,  whether  the  rippling 
wavelets  play  over  it  like  multitudi- 
nous smiles  and  dimples  (the  ava^ififMf 
ytXofffin  of  the  poet),  or  whether, 
lashed  by  the  howling  storm,  it  rolls 
its  swelling  waves  into  fierce  white- 
crested  breakers,  and  roars  with  deep- 
toned  thunder  round  the  land. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  English- 
men take  to  the  water  like  ducks ; 
you  cannot  keep  them  away  from  it. 
Schoolboys  roar  sea-songs,  and  have 
their  memories  and  their  boxes  both 
bursting  with  sea  stories  ;  and  even 
when  they  have  suflicient  conscience 
to  forbear  running  away,  or,  perhaps, 
as  in  our  own  case,  not  quite  sufficient 
courage  to  attempt  it,  their  imagina- 
tions are  haunted  by  vague  desires  of 
becoming  cabin-boys,  and  visions  of 
ships  and  sailors  mingle  with  their 
dreams.  For  our  part,  wo  know,  that 
although  it  was  our  lot  to  be  born  and 
bred  in  the  midland  counties  of  Eng- 
land, and  never  even  to  see  the  sea 
till  we  had  arrived  at  man's  estate— ^ 
never  to  have  had  a  relative  a  seaman, 
nor  any  other  direct  connexion  or  as- 
sociation with  the  sea — yet  so  strong  in 
our  breast  was  the  duck-like  feeling 
aforesaid  to  take  to  the  water,  that 


even  the  filthy  cabin  of  a  canal-boat 
seemed  the  most  enviable  of  all  habi- 
tations, and  the  sight  of  a  barge,  with 
an  actual  mast  and  sail,  was  a  thing 
to  be  remembered  and  dwelt  upon  for 
weeks. 

Our  first  distinct  recollections  of 
books  were  of  course  all  the  sea-pas- 
sages of  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  while  the 
very  first  book  which  we  ever  had  the 
ambition  and  the  courage  to  secure 
the  possession  of  with  money  firom  our 
own  pocket  was  a  duodecimo  edition 
of  Captain  Cook's  "Voyages." 

Over  this  we  used  to  pore  till  our 
imagination  was  full  of  Tahiti,  and 
New  Zealand,  and  New  Holland,  and 
New  Caledonia,  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  till  we  knew  the  ship  Endea- 
vour, and  the  river  named  after  it,  as 
well  as  our  own  playground,  but  were 
sorely  puzzled  to  fonn  a  precise  and 
distinct  conception  of  the  coral  ree& 
on  which  that  good  vessel  struck.  We 
are  afraid,  indeed,  that  our  ideas  of 
coral  were  considerably  modified  and 
contracted  by  recollections  of  young 
ladies'  necklaces,  which  used  to  be 
common  in  those  days.  In  spitey 
however,  of  misconception,  and  in 
spite  of  our  utter  and  entire  want  of 
understanding  of  all  sea  phrases  and 
sea  terms — ^not  knowing  which  was  the 
mizen  mast  and  which  was  the  main— 
what  was  the  difference  between  hal- 
yards and  braces — what  kind  of  a  thing 
the  binnacle  might  be— in  which  part 
of  the  ship  were  the  catheads  and 
where  was  the  taffraii,  or  what  was 
meant  by  tacking,  wearing,  and  heav- 
ing to — though  Punches  old  joke  of 
the  '*  trysail  scuppers  being  clewed 
fore  and  afl"  would  have  passed  mus- 
ter with  us  as  a  perfectly  correct  and 
intelligible  specimen  of  nautical  Ian* 
guage  —  still  all  sea  books  were  our 
delight  and  our  study,  including  evea 
what  we  now  think  (being  able  to 
understand  it)  the  rather  pedantio 
and  heavy  poem  of  Falconer's  "  Ship- 
wreck." 

^lost  Englishmen  have,  we  believe. 


•  "  Tho  Physical  Geography  of  tlie  Sea."    By  M.  F.  Maury,  LL.D.,  Lieut  U.S.  Navy, 
London:  Sampson,  Low  and  Co.    1855. 
Maiuy^s  *'  Sailing  Directions.''    Fourth  EdiUon.     Washington :  1852. 
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schoolboy  recollections  of  this  kind* 
The  occasional  passage  of  a  regindent^ 
perhaps,  with  their  gaudy  aniform  and 
their  heart-stirring  band,  may,  for  a 
time,  have  given  a  scarlet  tinge  to  the 
youthful  imagination ;  the  tented  field, 
the  plumed  helm,  and  the  rattlingdrum, 
may  have  usurped  the  place  of  the 
**  sea  service  "  in  our  hearts ;  but  the 
hallucination  was  but  a  temporary  one, 
and  soon  passed  away,  and  was  for- 
gotten. 

Nor  has  this  early  preference  for  the 
sailor  over  the  "  sodger  "  been  a  tran- 
sient one,  or  one  we  have  found  any 
reason  to  correct  in  ourselves,  or  any 
occasion  to  diffuse  among  our  neigh- 
bours in  after  life.  It  is  a  general 
preference,  and  it  is  a  true  one,  and 
well  founded.  We  have  no  wish  to  de- 
tract from  the  heroic  deeds  of  our 
army.  **  On  service,"  with  their  gilded 
gewgaws  knocked  off,  and  the  starch 
taken  out  of  them — their  real  quality, 
the  **  stuff"  of  which  they  are  compos- 
ed, is  able  to  show  itself;  and  the  army 
not  only  becomes  an  excellent  and  glo- 
rious one  as  an  army,  but  the  army 
officers  may  even  become  endurable  as 
companions  to  sensible  men.  In  piping 
times  of  peace,  however,  there  is  some- 
thing about  the  mass  of  these  gentrv, 
with  their  superciliousness  and  conceit, 
their  aristocratic  notions  and  affecta- 
tions, their  blase  manners,  their  idle- 
ness, emptiness,  and  want  of  all  earnest 
and  honest  feeling,"'  that  contrast  most 
unfavourably  with  the  simple,  manly 
frankness,  the  modest  naivete,  the  blunt 
downrightness  to  men,  and  the  courteous 
gallantry  to  women,  which  are  the  com- 
mon characteristics  of  the  seaman.  Let 
us  hope  that  better  times  are  in  store, 
and  that  one  result  of  the  present  war 
may  be  a  good  Crom  welHan  sort  of  purge 
administered  to  the  army,  to  restore  a 
more  healthy  and  hearty  tone  to  its  con- 
stitution. This,  by  the  way ;  our  pre- 
sent business,  however,  is  not  so  much 
with  "men"  as  with  "things;"  not 
with  the  transient  forms  of  human  in- 
stitutions, but  with  the  unfading  glories 
and  never  cloying  wonders  of  nature. 

"  The  sea  "  has  often  been  used  by 
the  poets  as  an  emblem  of  eternity,  and 
of  unchangeableness,  and  in  one  sense 
this  is  true  :— 


•*  VnchaagMbto,  nT«  to  fhy  wild  watci *  play, 
Time  wriUt  no  wrinklet  on  thine  asure  brow  i 
Such  at  creation**  dawn  beheld  thon  rolleit  now. 

In  all  time, 
Calm  or  oonTulied— in  brecse,  or  gale,  or  itorm— 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  dime. 
Dark  heaving — boundlcM,  endlcM,  and  rabllme, 
The  image  of  eternity  I*' 

The  whole  passage  is  as  true  as  it  is 
beautiful ;  but  the  whole  truth  as  it  is 
known  to  the  man  of  science  now,  and 
will  be  more  perfectly  known  hereafler, 
is  still  grander  and  more  beautiful  than 
the  conception  of  the  poet.  The  ocean, 
the  same  now  as  in  creation's  dawn,  is 
yet  never  the  same  from  moment  to 
moment;  still  less  from  day  to  day. 
Its  waters  are  momently,  hourly,  daily 
ascending  into  the  sky  as  vapour,  at 
the  rate  of  some  hundreds  of  cubic 
miles  a-day,  to  be  returned  in  the  shape 
of  rain  or  snow,  either  directly  on  tne 
sea,  or  by  a  long  circuit  through  springs, 
and  lakes,  and  rivers,  glaciers  and  ice- 
bergs. They  are,  moreover,  kept  in  per- 
petual motion,  not  merely  by  the  action 
of  the  wind  rippling  or  agitating  their 
surface,  but  by  vast  never-ending 
streams  and  currents  communicating  to 
them  as  regular  a  system  of  circulation 
as  is  given  to  the  blood  of  our  own 
bodies.  The  waters  that  bathe  our  own 
shores  to-day  are  not  those  which 
washed  them  yesterday,  or  will  wash 
them  to-morrow ;  they  have  come  to 
us  from  the  AVest  Indies,  and  are  on 
their  wa^  to  the  shores  of  Norway  and 
the  Arctic  Sea.  They  bring  us  occasion- 
ally fragments  of  tropical  productions, 
and  it  is  said  even  that,  before  the  time 
of  Columbus,  bodies  of  West  Indian 
savages  had  been  cast  ashore  on  the 
coasts  of  Ireland,  ^he  waters  that 
sweep  along  the  eastern  shores  of 
North  America  travel  from  Baffin's 
Bay,  and  bring  down  with  them  ereat 
floating  icebergs  from  those  normem 
regions.  What  is  true  of  the  waters  of 
the  opposite  shores  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic, is  true  ahjo,  with  modifications,  al- 
though it  may  not  be  so  well  known* 
of  every  other  shore  of  every  other 
ocean  in  the  world. 

The  quasi-eternity,  the  very  un- 
changeableness of  nature  is  prdauced* 
not  by  immobility  and  stagnation,  but 
by  never-ending  changes,  and  by  never- 
ceasing  motions— all    so    admirably 


*  These  remarks  apply  with  full  force  to  the  cavalry,  the  "  crack ''  regiments  of  the 
line,  and  to  the  other  regiments  in  proportion  to  their  ^^  crackness."  They  are  much  less  ap- 
plicable to  the  artillery,  and  to  the  engineecs  not  at  alL 
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arranged  at  exactly  to  balance  and 
compensate  each  other,  and  to  com- 
bine, by  means  of  the  very  play  of  ap- 
parently antagonistic  forces,  all  tlie 
variety  of  life  with  perfect  constancy 
of  state.  The  whole  solar  system,  the 
very  universe  itself,  is  constantly 
changing  ;  every  body  in  it  exerts  and 
feels  an  hourly  varying  influence  on 
and  from  all  the  rest,  so  that  they  are 
kept  always  vibrating  and  quivering 
about  their  mean  or  legitimate  paths, 
but  in  such  a  way  that  every  pertur- 
bation on  the  one  side  is  ultimately 
exactly  balanced  by  an  equal  distur- 
bance on  the  other ;  and,  after  some 
almost  inconceivable  lapse  of  time, 
every  star  and  every  satellite,  having 
passed  through  "cycle  and  epicycle, 
orb  in  orb,"  returns  to  precisely  the 
same  relative  position  they  had  once 
held  before.* 

What  is  true  of  the  motions  and  the 
circulation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is 
true  also  of  the  drops  of  water  that 
compose  the  ocean.  They  pass  from 
one  part  of  the  sea  to  another,  and 
follow  through  current  afler  current 
round  about  the  globe,  till  they  come 
again  to  the  same  spot.  They  rise 
from  the  sea  into  the  sky,  becoming 
successively  vapour,  cloud,  rain,  hail, 
or  snow  ;  and,  after  spending  perhaps 
ages  on  the  mountain  top,  or  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  they  run  down  as 
rivers  again  into  the  sea.  A  time 
must  come  when  all  the  widely  sepa- 
rated drops  readjust  themselves  into 
the  relative  positions  they  once  held 
before. 

Contemplating  these  ceaseless  chang- 
es, and  their  resulting  uniformity, 
which  require  for  their  evolution  time, 
that  seems  to  stretch  into  eternity,  lis- 
tening as  it  were  to  the  perpetual 
beating  of  the  great  heart  of  nature, 
and  feeling  with  reverent  hand  the 
pulses  of  her  life,  the  philosopher 
learns  at  once  humility  from  a  sense 
of  his  own  individual  littleness,  and 
hope,  and  confidence,  and  courage, 
from  a  consciousness  that  ho  also  has 
a  place  in  the  universe,  and  that  nothing 
that  exists  is  ever  lost,  wasted,  or 
thrown  aside.     '*  I  think,  therefore  I 


am,"  he  extends  into  "I  am,  there, 
fore  I  shall  be." 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  glories  of 
the  naval  service  of  all  nations — Eng- 
lish and  American,  French,  Spanish, 
Dutch,  Italian,  Portuguese,  and  Rus- 
sian—  that  each  and  all  have  from 
time  to  time  contributed  large  stores 
of  knowledge  and  discovery  to  the 
great  realm  of  physical  science.  The 
names  of  their  several  sea  wairiors, 
celebrated  for  their  heroism  in  fighting 
with  each  other,  are  hardly  more  nu- 
merous, and  are  certainly  not  more 
deeply  and  lastingly  graven  in  the  tab- 
lets of  the  history  of  the  world,  than 
are  the  names  of  the  more  peaceful 
heroes  who  have  braved  dangers  and 
endured  hardships  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge,  striving  in  a  brotherly  ri- 
valship  and  friendly  warfare,  where 
the  victory  of  one  became  the  gain  of 

Among  these  names  that  of  Lieu- 
tenant Maury,  of  the  United  States' 
navy,  has  been  enrolled  within  these 
last  few  years  by  the  common  consent 
of  scientific  and  nautical  men,  includ- 
ing in  the  latter  term  merchant  sailors 
as  well  as  those  of  men-of-war. 

.  Lieutenant  Maury  is  superintendent 
of  the  observatory  in  the  United 
States  —  a  post  answering  neatiy  to 
that  of  our  Royal  Astronomer. 

It  is  now  some  yearsf  since  he  pub- 
lishe<l,  under  the  authority  of  the  Na- 
val Department  of  the  United  States^ 
his  "  Wind  and  Current  Charts.  *; 
These  were  compiled  from  all  the  old 
log-books  and  sea  journals  he  could 
lay  hands  on,  and  exhibited  the  re- 
sults of  all  the  past  experience  that 
could  be  obtained,  as  to  the  prevailing 
winds,  weather,  currents,  &c,  for 
every  month  of  the  year  all  over  the 
globe.  All  the  old  voyasers'  tracks 
were  laid  down  previouuy,  and  tha 
mean  results  of  the  whole  were  given 
in  the  charts,  by  the  use  of  symbols, 
and  colours,  and  signs,  so  that  the 
mariner,  entering  on  any  new  roote 
at  any  time,  might  at  once  see  what 
kind  of  winds,  weather,  cuirenti^ 
fogs,  &c.,  had  been  experienced  by 
those  that  went  before  him  at  that  i 


*  In  the  case  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  alone,  the  period  required  for  the  compensation  of 
their  mutual  perturbations  is  70,414  years,  after  which  we  may  easily  understand  that  many 
millions  of  years  would  be  required  for  that  of  the  whole  aolar  system. 

t  The  first  official  move  towards  the  construction  of  these  charts  was  in  the  year  1842, 
but  the  first  three  sheeta  were  not  publisod  till  1848. 
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son.  To  a  landsman  it  migbt  appear 
that  from  the  width  of  the  great  spaces 
of  the  ocean  which  might  be  variously 
traversed  by  different  ships,  this  in. 
formation,  except  in  particular  nar- 
row seas,  or  entering  particular  ports, 
must  be  very  vague  and  uncertain. 
Landsmen,  however,  are  little  aware 
how  closely  sailors  adhere  to  particu- 
lar routes,  and  what  well-beaten 
paths  there  are  upon  the  sea.  Let  us 
hear  what  Lieutenant  Maury  says  upon 
this  point : — 

"  On  those  charts  all  tho  tracks  that  could 
be  collected  at  that  time  from  the  old  sea 
journals  were  projected,  and  one  was  sur- 
prised to  see  how  they  cut  up  and  divided 
the  ocean  off  into  great  turnpike-looking 
thoroughfares.  There  was  the  road  to 
China :  it,  and  the  road  to  South  America, 
to  the  Pacific  around  Cape  Horn,  to  the  East 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  Aus- 
tralia, were  one  and  the  same  until  the  navi- 
gator had  left  the  north,  crossed  the  equator, 
and  passed  over  into  the  South  Atlantic. 
Here  there  was,  in  this  great  highway,  a  fork 
to  the  right,  leading  to  tl)e  ports  of  Brazil 
A  little  farther  on  you  came  to  another  on 
the  left :  it  was  the  road  by  which  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  was  to  be  doubled.  There  was  no 
finger-board  or  other  visible  sign  to  guide  the 
wayfarer,  but,  nevertheless,  all  turned  off  at 
the  same  place.     None  missed  it. 

"Tills  outward  road  to  India  and  the 
gold-fields  of  Australia  was,  as  it  passed 
through  the  South  Atlantic,  a  crooked  one, 
but  the  road  home  from  the  Cape  was 
straight,  for  the  winds  along  it  were  fresh 
and  fair. 

"But  the  outward-bound  route  through 
the  North  Atlantic,  from  the  United  States 
especially,  was  most  curious  and  crooked.  It 
seemed,  on  the  chart,  to  be  as  well  beaten, 
and  almost  as  well  defined,  as  any  Indian 
trail  through  the  wilderness.  First  it  struck 
across  the  Atlantic  until  it  reached  the  Cape 
(le  Verd  Islands  on  the  other  side ;  then  it 
took  a  turn,  and  came  back  on  this  side 
again,  reaching  the  coast  of  Brazil  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cape  St.  Roque.  Here  there  was 
another  turn,  and  another  recrossing  of  the 
broad  ocean,  striking  this  time  for  the  Cape 
of  Grood  Hope,  but  bending  far  away  to  the 
right  before  that  turning  point  was  reached. 
.  **  Thus  the  great  highway  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  nearly  cross- 
ed the  Atlantic,  it  was  discovered,  three  times. 
The  other  parts  of  the  ocean  by  the  wayside 
were  blank,  untravelled  spaces.  AH  the  ves- 
sels that  sailed  went  by  one  road  and  re- 
turned by  the  other.  Now  and  then  there 
was  a  sort  of  a  country  cross-road,  that  was 
frequented  by  robbers  and  bad  men  as  they 
pamed  on  their  voyage  fW>m  Africa  to  the 
West  Indies  and  back.     But  all  tho  rest  of 


the  ocean  on  the  wayside,  and  to  the  dis- 
tance of  hundreds  of  miles  on  either  hand, 
was  blank,  and  seemed  as  untravelled  and  a« 
much  out  of  the  way  of  the  haunts  of  civi- 
lised man  as  are  the  solitudes  of  the  wilder- 
ness that  lie  broad  off  from  the  emigrants* 
trail  to  Oregon.     Such  was  the  old  routeu 

"  Who  were  the  engineers  that  laid  out  these 
highways  upoh  the  sea,  and  why  did  trad^ 
never  try  short  cuts  across  the  blank  spaces  t 
There  was  neither  rock,  nor  shoal,  nor  hid- 
den danger  of  any  sort  to  prevent ;  why  did 
not  traders,  therefore,  seek  to  cut  off  these 
elbows  in  the  great  thoroughfares ;  and,  in- 
stead of  crossing  the  Atlantic  three  times  on 
their  way  to  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  croes 
it  only  once,  as  they  did  coming  home. 

"  Who,  it  was  repeated,  were  the  hydro- 
graphic  engineers  concerned  in  the  estabtish- 
mg  of  this  zigzag  route  ? 

"  Inquiry  was  instituted,  and,  after  dili- 
gent research,  it  was  traced,  by  tradition^  to 
the  early  navigators  and  the  diance  that  di- 
rected them.  When  they  set  sail  from 
Europe,  seeking  a  passage  to  the  east  via 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  passed  along 
down  by  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  and  then, 
as  they  approached  the  equator,  the  winds 
forced  them  over  toward  the  coast  of  Brazil. 
Thus  a  track  was  made,  and  the  route  to 
the  East  laid  out 

"  As  one  traveller  in  the  wilderness  fol- 
lows in  the  trail  of  another,  so,  it  was  6&^ 
covered,  did  the  trader  on  the  high  seas 
follow  in  the  w^ake  of  those  who  had  led  the 
way." — pp.  ix.  x. 

One  practical  result  of  high  impor- 
tance springing  from  the  publication  of 
these  "Wind  and  Current  Charts  "was 
the  shortening  of  the  passage  between 
New  York  and  Rio  Janerio  by  ten 
days ;  of  that  between  New  York  and 
California  by  thirty  days ;  and  of  that 
between  England  or  America  and 
Australia  by  twenty  days. 

Still  much  remained  to  be  done; 
the  blank  spaces  of  the  ocean  required 
to  be  explored  and  described,  and  new 
tracks  marked  out,  new  routes  still 
opened  up.  An  appeal  was  made  to 
the  mercantile  marine  accordingly,  and 
the  sea  captains  were  asked  to  unite  in 
one  system  of  observations,  and  send 
copies  of  their  abstract  logs  to  the 
National  Observatory  at  Washington, 
where  their  observations  might  be  re- 
duced and  co-ordinated,  and  the  general 
results  got  out  and  published  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole.  "The  quick 
practical  mind  of  the  American  ship- 
master," says  Lieut.  Maury,  "took  hold 
of  the  proposition  at  once.  To  him 
the  field  was  inviting,  for  he  saw  in  it 
the  promise  of  a  rich  harvest  and  of 
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many  useful  results ;  80>  in  a  little  time, 
there  were  more  than  a  thousand  navi- 
gators engaged  day  and  night,  and  in 
all  parts  of  the  ocean,  in  making  and 
recording  observations  according  to  a 
uniform  plan."  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  took  up  the  question, 
and  invited  all  other  maritime  states 
to  a  conference  on  the  subject.  This 
conference  was  held  in  Brussels  in 
1853,  and  was  attended  by  representa- 
tives from  France,  England,  Russia, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Holland,  Den. 
mark,  Belgium,  Portugal,  and  the 
United  States.  It  was  agreed  by  these 
and  other  states  who  subsequently 
joined  the  movement,  that  observations 
should  henceforth  be  taken  with  in- 
struments  compared  with  a  standard 
common  to  all,  and  that  even  in  case 
of  war  •'  if  any  of  the  vessels  on  board 
which  they  are  conducted  may  be 
captured,  the  abstract  log,  as  the  jour- 
nal which  contains  these  observations 
is  called,  is  to  be  held  sacred." 

As  an  aid  and  incentive  to  this  noble 
movement  Lieutenant  Maury  has  now 
published  his  "  Physical  Geography  of 
the  Sea,"  which  is  principally  a  con- 
densation  of  the  larger  and  more  diffuse 
*' Sailing  Directions,"  of  which  a  fourth 
edition  was  published  in  1852.  It 
opens  with  a  chapter  on  the  Gulf 
Stream,  of  which  he  speaks  thus  :^ 

*^  Thore  is  a  river  in  the  ocean.  In  the 
severest  droaghts  it  never  fails,  and  in  the 
mightiest  floods  it  never  overflows.  Its 
banks  and  its  bottom  are  of  cold  water, 
while  its  current  is  of  warm.  The  Gulf  of 
Mexico  is  its  fountun,  and  its  mouth  is  in 
the  Arctic  Seas.  It  is  the  Gulf  Stream.  There 
is  in  the  world  no  other  such  majestic  flow  of 
waters.  Its  current  is  more  rapid  than  the 
Mississippi  or  the  Amazon. 

**  Its  waters,  as  far  out  from  the  Gulf  as 
the  Carolina  coasts,  are  of  an  indigo  blue. 
They  are  so  distinctly  marked,  that  then:  line 
of  junction  with  the  common  sea- water  may 
be  traced  by  the  eye.  Often  one-half  of  the 
vessel  may  be  perceived  floating  in  Gulf 
Stream  water,  while  the  other  half  is  in 
common  water  of  the  sea ;  so  sharp  is  the 
line,  and  such  the  want  of  affinity  between 
those  waters,  and  the  reluctance,  on  the  part 
of  those  of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  mingle  with 
the  common  water  of  the  sea." — p.  25. 

This  great  river  spreads  in  the  mid- 
Atlaritic  ^  one  portion  sweeping  past 
our  own  shores  and  those  of  Norway, 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  the  other  part 
running  down  by  the  shores  of  Africa, 
where  it  joins  the  equatorial  current^ 


that  sweeps  thence  back  again  into 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  In  the  centre  of  this  vast 
whirl  of  waters  is  the  Sargasso  Sea  :— 

**  Midway  the  Atlantic,  in  the  triangnlar 
space  between  the  Azores,  Canaries,  and  the 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  is  the  Sargasso  Sea. 
Covering  an  area  equal  in  extent  to  the  Mia- 
sissippi  Valley ;  it  is  so  thickly  matted  over 
with  Gnlf  weed  (fucus  natant),  that  the 
speed  of  vessels  passing  through  it  is  often 
much  retarded.  When  the  companions  of 
Columbus  saw  it,  they  thought  it  marked 
the  limits  of  navigation,  and  became  alarmed. 
To  the  eye,  at  a  little  distance,  it  seems  sub- 
stantial enough  to  walk  upon.  Patches  of 
the  weed  are  always  to  be  seen  floating  along 
the  Gulf  Stream.  Now,  if  bits  of  cork  or 
chafl^,  or  any  floating  substance,  be  put  into 
a  basin,  and  a  circular  motion  be  given  to 
the  water,  all  the  light  substances  will  be 
found  crowding  together  near  the  centre  of 
the  pool,  where  there  is  the  least  motion. 
Just  such  a  basin  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  Gulf  Stream,  and  the  Sargasso  Sea  is  the 
centre  of  the  whirl.  Columbus  first  found 
this  weedy  sea  in  his  voyage  of  ^Uscovecy ; 
there  it  has  remained  to  this  day  :  and  cer- 
tain observations  as  to  its  limits,  extending 
back  for  fifty  years,  assure  us  that  its  posi- 
tion has  not  been  altered  since  that  time.'*^- 
p.  29. 

By  a  very  natural  mistake^  we  used 
formerly  to  look  on  our  own  climate 
and  temperature  as  the  normal  one  for 
all  similar  latitudes  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  and  to  regard  any  deviaUon 
from  them  as  the  exception,  and  oura 
as  the  rule.  Now,  the  very  reverse  of 
this  is  the  truth.  In  no  part  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  between  the  pa- 
rallels of  500  and  60^,  is  there  another 
country  with  the  climate  of  the  British 
islands.  During  the  month  of  January 
the  air  is  not  on  the  average  ever 
above  the  frcezinji^  point  as  far  south 
as  latitude  40^  throughout  Asia>  and 
through  the  greater  part  of  America. 
This  is  the  latitude  of  Lisbon  and 
Madrid,  of  S.  Italy  and  of  Greece. 
On  the  Western  side  of  the  two  con- 
tinents, as  we  approach  the  ocean  and 
come  within  the  region  of  the  warm 
westerly  winds,  this  cold  zone  recedes 
towards  the  north,  its  boundary  in 
Europe  crossing  obliquely  from  Turkey 
to  Holland,  and  in  America  running 
up  to  Vancouver's  Island,  and  thenoe 
skirting  the  coast  to  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  in  latitude  50o  and  52o.  In 
Europe,  however,  this  boundary  rum 
from  Holland  directly  north,  slurting 
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the  coast  of  Norway  up  to  latitude  69^, 
or  well  within  the  Arctic  circle.  This 
excessive  pushing  back  towards  the 
north  of  the  extreme  cold  of  winter, 
to  which  all  the  rest  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  is  subject,  is  due  to  the 
warm  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  great  natural  hot-water 
apparatus  adapted  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  the  Joritish  islands  and  the 
coast  of  Norway.  To  compensate  in 
some  measure  for  this  advantage,  our 
summers  are  proportionably  cloudy  and 
cool  compared  with  the  bright  flash  of 
heat  and  sunshine  which  passes  over 
Asia,  and  America,  and  Eastern  Europe 
in  our  latitudes  during  the  summer 
months.  To  convince  ourselves  of  the 
truth  of  these  statements  we  have  only 
to  recollect  that  the  Labrador  and 
Hudson's  Bav  on  the  one  side,  and  on 
the  other,  Moscow,  and  Tobolsk,  and 
Kamtschatka  'are  in  the  same  latitudes 
as  England,  and  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
In  his  *'  Sailing  Directions,"  Lieut. 
Maury  gives,  us  a  curious  anecdote 
with  respect  to  the  political  and  com- 
mercial effects  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
existence  and  course  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.  In  the  old  days  of  naviga. 
tion,  vessels  (their  average  rate  of 
sailing  was  then  two  knots  an  hour) 
which  were  bound  from  England  for 
Boston  and  the  New  England  States, 
ran  down  to  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands, 
and  then  crossed  the  Atlantic  with 
the  north-east  trade  winds,  so  that 
they  first  fell  in  with  the  American 
coast  about  Charleston,  in  South 
Carolina,  whence  they  drifted,  by  aid 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  all  along  the  Ame- 
rican seaboard  till  they  reached  New 
England.  At  that  time,  Charleston 
had  more  trade  than  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  all  the  rest  of  the  American 
ports  put  together.  Now,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  when  Dr.  Franklin  was  m 
London,  in  the  year  1770,  there  came 
a  memorial  from  the  merchants  in  Pro- 
vidence, Rhode  Island,  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  asking  that  the  Fal- 
mouth packets  (the  mail  packets  of 
those  days)  might  run  to  Providence, 
instead  of  to  Boston  ;  the  grounds  of 
the  memorial  being,  that  although 
Boston  and  Falmouth  lay  between 
London  and  Providence,  and  the  dis- 
tance  between  the  two  former  was 
some  400  miles  less  than  that  between 
tlie  two  latter,  yet  it  was  found  prac- 
tically that  the  traders  between  Lon- 
don and  Providence  made  the  passage 


in  fourteen  days  less  than  the  packets 
took  to  go  from  Falmouth  to  Boston. 
The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  were  natiu 
rally  puzzled  by  this  statement,  which, 
without  supposing  them  all  to  be  equdly 
Ignorant  and  stupid  with  the  treasury 
lords  and  clerks  of  the  present  day,  or 
to  have  red  tape  souls  and  sealing- 
wax  brains,  like  our  existing  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyans,  et  id  genus  omne, 
we  may  very  well  excuse  them  for-^for 
it  also  puzzled  Dr.  Franklin ;  for  these 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  did  not  send 
out  a  commission  to  Rhode  Island, 
neither  did  they  allow  any  busy  prig 
of  a  treasury  clerk  to  "  pooh,  pooh  " 
the  statement;  nor,  as  has  happened 
in  our  own  days,  commit  great  and 
important  interests  to  the  management 
of  subordinates,  whose  self-sufiiciency 
was  only  to  be  measured  by  their  ig- 
norance and  incapacity ;  but  they  con- 
sulted Dr.  Franklin.  Dr.  Franklin 
at  once  consulted  a  Captain  Folger,  a 
Nantucket  whaler  —  a  verv  unofiicial 
personage,  not  probably  the  kind  of 
man  for  a  commissioner,  or  for  a  Times 
correspondent,  but  one  who  knew  all 
about  the  matter,  and  could  make  the 
mystery  plain  at  once.  He  explained 
that  the  whole  difference  arose  from 
the  fact,  that  the  Rhode  Island  skippers 
were  acc^uainted  with  the  Gulf  Stream, 
and  avoided  it  on  their  passage  from 
Europe  to  America,  while  those  of  the 
Engbsh  packets  knew  nothing  about 
it,  and,  consequently,  often  lost  sixty 
or  seventy  miles  a-day  in  contending 
against  it.  Dr.  Franldin  and  Captain 
Folder  constructed  a  chart,  showing  the 
limits  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  enaoled 
navigators  equally  to  avoid  it  when  it 
ran  against  them,  and  to  take  advan- 
tage  of  it  when  it  was  their  interest  to 
do  so ;  and,  moreover,  gave  them  the 
still  farther  benefit  of  finding  their 
longitude,  and  knowing  where  they 
were,  bv  the  simple  expedient  of  dip- 
ping  a  thermometer  into  the  sea.  The 
limits  of  the  Gulf  Stream  became 
thenceforward  like  red  or  blue  streaks, 
or  a  line  of  buoys,  in  the  ocean ;  the 
diflerence  of  temperature  being  often 
twenty  degrees  l^tween  the  Gulf 
Stream  and  the  wafer  on  the  coast  of 
the  United  States. 

This  discovery  changed  the  course 
of  trade;  ships  henceforward  ran  di- 
rect  to  their  ports  of  destination ;  the 
passage  from  England  to  Boston  or 
New  X  ork  was  reduced  from  sixty  to 
thirty   days;  and    CharlestoD,  bttng 
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no  longer  a  hoase  of  call  by  the  road, 
side,  fell  out  of  notice,  and  remained 
stationary,  and  lagged  behind  in  the 
great  race  of  improvement  and  ad- 
vancemcnt,  which  was  won  by  the 
New  Encrland  States. 

The  history  of  science  abounds  with 
instances  of  similar  practical  results, 
springing  from  the  most  remote  and 
imexpected  sources.  We  can  fancy 
how  one  of  those  old  Falmouth  cap- 
tains  would  have  laughed  at  any  in- 
quiring passenger  who  occupied  his 
leisure  during  a  voyage  by  dipj)ing 
up  buckets  of  sea-water,  and  taking 
their  temperature  with  a  thermometer. 

Lieutenant  ]Maury  next  gives  us  a 
chapter  on  the  atmosphere,  commenc- 
ing it  with  a  quotation  from  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Buist,  of  Bombay,  which  we  shall 
re-quote : — 

*^  A  philosopher  of  the  East,  with  a  rich- 
ness of  imagery  truly  Oriental,  dc8cril)e8  the 
atmosphere  as  '  a  spherical  shell  which  sur- 
rounds our  planet  to  a  depth  which  is  un- 
known to  us,  by  reason  of  its  growing  tenuity, 
as  it  id  released  from  thepn*ssure  of  its  own  vu- 
perincumbent  mass.  Itn  upper  surface  cannot 
be  nearer  to  us  than  fifty,  and  can  scarcely 
be  more  remote  than  five  hundred  miles.  It 
surrounds  us  on  all  flide$s  yet  we  see  it  not ; 
it  presses  on  us  with  a  load  of  tifteen  pounds 
on  every  square  inch  of  surface  of  our  bodies, 
or  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  tons  on  us  in 
all,  yet  we  do  not  so  much  as  feel  its  weigiit. 
Softer  than  the  softest  down  —  more  impal- 
pable than  tiic  finest  gossamer — it  leaves  the 
cobweb  imdisturbed,  and  scarcely  stirs  the 
lightest  flower  that  feeds  on  the  dew  it  sup- 
plies ;  yet  it  bears  the  fleets  of  nations  on  its 
wings  around  the  world,  and  cruslies  the  most 
refractory  substances  with  its  weight.  When 
in  motion,  its  force  is  suflicient  to  level  the 
most  stately  forests  and  stable  buildings  with 
tlie  eartli — to  raise  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
into  ridges  lilie  mountains,  and  dash  the 
strongest  ships  to  pieces  like  toys.  It  warms 
and  cools  by  turns  the  earth  and  the  living 
creatures  that  inhabit  it.  It  draws  up 
vapours  from  the  sea  and  land,  retains  them 
dissolved  in  itself,  or  suspended  in  cisterns  of 
clouds,  and  throws  them  down  again  as  rain 
or  dew  when  they  are  required.  It  bends 
the  rays  of  the  sun  from  their  path,  to  give 
us  tlie  twilight  of  evening  and  of  dawn ;  it 
disperses  and  refracts  their  various  tints  to 
beautify  the  approocVand  the  retreat  of  the 
orb  of  day.  But  for  tiie  atmosphere,  sun- 
shine would  burst  on  us  and  fail  us  at  once, 
and  at  once  remove  us  from  midnight  dark- 
ness to  tlie  blaze  of  noon.  We  should  have 
no  twilight  to  soften  and  beautify  the  land- 
scape; no  clouds  to  shade  us  from  the 
scorching  heat,  bat  the  bald  earth,  as  it  re- 
volved on  Its  axis,  would  turn  its  tanned 


and  weakened  finont  to  the  ftill  and  nnmiti* 
gated  rays  of  the  lord  of  day.  It  aflbrdi 
the  gas  which  vivifies  and  warms  our  finunes^ 
and  receives  into  itself  that  which  has  been 
polluted  by  use,  and  is  thrown  off  as  noxious. 
It  feeds  tlie  flame  of  life  exactly  as  it  does 
that  of  the  fire  —  it  is  in  both  cases  con- 
sumed, and  affords  the  food  of  consumption 

in'  both  cases  it  becomes  combined  with  char- 
coal, which  requires  it  for  combustion,  and 
is  removed  by  it  when  this  is  over.'" — 
pp.  66,  67. 

We  have  then  a  long  and  admirable 
account  of  the  circulation  of  the  at- 
mosphere. In  this  Lieutenant  Maury 
explains  the  origin  of  trade  winds  and 
monsoons,  of  calms  and  variable  winds 
— extending  and  enlarging  the  expla- 
nation previously  given  by  philoso- 
phers. Diagrams  are  necessary  for 
the  complete  explanation  of  this  sub- 
ject, but  we  will  endeftvour  here  to 
give  an  outline  of  it. 

Suppose  the  earth  to  be  motionless» 
and  the  sun  to  go  round  it  over  the 
equator,  the  air  about  the  equatorial 
regions  would  be  heated  and  expanded, 
and  would  consequently  rise  from  the 
surface  to  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  producing  an  ascending 
current.  The  cooler  air  on  each  side 
of  the  equatorial  regions  would  conse- 
quently be  sucked  in  to  supply  the 
place  of  that  which  was  rising,  and  we 
should  thus  have  a  north  mnu  blowing 
towards  the  equator  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  a  south  wind  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  The  air  rising 
under  the  equator  would  be  cooled  in 
the  higher  and  colder  parts  of  the  at- 
mosphere, until  it  could  ascend  no 
longer. 

In  the  meantime  the  abstraction  of 
the  air  that  was  set  in  motion  alon^ 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  from  the 
direction  of  the  polar  regions,  would 
tend  to  produce  a  vacuum  there,  and 
the  air  above  would  be  sucked  down 
to  supply  its  place.  The  place  where 
this  drawing  down  occurred  would  be 
somewhere  between  the  equator  and 
the  poles,  according  to  the  cooling  and 
condensing  that  took  place.  Now, 
suppose  the  earth  to  begin  to  move 
or  rotate  from  west  to  east,  it  is  ob- 
vious  that  its  surface  would  begin  to 
rub  or  brush  against  these  north  and 
south  tropical  winds,  so  that  theV 
would  be  converted  intoN.E.  and  S.  K. 
winds.  The  rotundity  of  the  eartli 
beinff  greatest  at  the  equator,  and  UmB 
and  Ims  as  we  approaich  the  poles,  it 
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is  obvious  that  as  air  travels  from  the 
pole  to  the  equator^  it  is  continually 
coming  upon  parts  of  the  surface  that 
are  moving  faster  towards  the  east 
than  the  parts  which  it  left.  But  a 
current  of  air  or  a  wind  is  equally 
produced,  whether  the  earth  be  mov- 
ing faster  than  the  air,  or  the  air  faster 
than  the  earth.  In  the  above  case 
easterly  winds  are  produced.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  air  that  has  acquired 
the  rapid  motion  of  the  equatorial 
regions,  from  west  to  east,  be  made  to 
travel  towards  the  poles,  it  is  con- 
tinually coming  on  parts  of  the  earth 
that  are  moving  more  slowly  than  the 
parts  which  it  left,  and  of  which  it  had 
acquired  the  motion  ;  and  hence  it 
moves  over  these  parts  more  rapidly 
towards  the  east  than  they  do,  produc- 
injr  a  westerly  wind  ;  south-west  if 
going  towards  the  north  pole,  north- 
west if  going  towards  the  south. 

So  far  the  explanation  is  easy  and 
obvious.  We  know  that  we  have  N.E. 
trade  winds  in  the  northern  tropical 
regions,  S.E.  trade  winds  in  the  south 
tropics,  with  a  belt  of  calms  under  the 
equator,  where  these  two  winds  meet, 
and  are  drawn  directly  upwards  from 
the  surface.  We  know,  also,  that  out- 
side the  tropics  we  have  winds  prevail, 
ing  from  the  S.W.  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  from  the  N.  W.  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  That  preva- 
lence  is  greatest  where  there  is  the 
least  chance  of  interruption  from  irre- 
gularities, or  where  the  surface  is  most 
uniform,  as  in  the  southern  hemis- 
phere, where  it  is  almost  all  sea,  and 
where  westerly  winds  blow  almost 
without  any  intermission  right  round 
the  globe  south  of  Africa,  Australia, 
and  America. 

Lieutenant  Maury,  however,  makes 
it  probable  that  the  circulation  is  com- 
plete over  the  whole  globe  ;  that  when, 
for  instance,  a  particle  of  air  coming 
up  as  part  of  the  S.£.  trade  wind  is 
drawn  up  at  the  equator,  it  does  not 
turn  back  again,  and  flow  towards  the 
south  pole,  but  continues  on  towards 
the  north  as  part  of  the  upper  current 
above  the  N.E.  trade  winds  —  sinks 
down  to  the  surface,  about  the  tropio 
of  Cancer,  continues  thence,  as  a  south- 
west surface-wind,  round  and  round 
the  northern  hemisphere,  till  it  rises 
in  the  calms  of  the  north  polar  regions, 
whence  it  moves  to  the  south  as  part 
of  the  upper  current,  sinks  down  again 
^t  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  enters  into 


the  N.E.  trade  wind,  rises  at  the  equa. 
tor,  and  flows  south  as  an  upper  cur- 
rent over  the  S.E.  trade  winds,  sinks 
down  at  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and 
enters  into  the  N.  W.  winds,  with  which 
it  whirls  round  the  southern  hemis- 
phere, till  drawn  up  in  the  south 
polar  regions,  as  it  had  previously 
been  at  the  north  pole,  and  then  again 
enters  on  its  never-ending  circuit. 

As  proofs  of  this  interchange  be- 
tween the  winds  of  the  two  hemis- 
pheres, he  adduces,  among  others* 
two  remarkable  facts. 

First,  there  is  half  as  much  rain 
again  falling  in  the  northern  hemis- 
pnere  as  there  is  in  the  southern, 
although  the  proportion  of  land  and 
water  in  the  two  hemispheres  is  ex^ 
actly  the  other  way.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  increased  propor- 
tion of  vapour  which  falls  as  rain  in 
the  north  is  taken  up  as  vapour  in  the 
south,  where  there  is  the  largest  eva^ 
porating  surface.  The  extreme  damp, 
ness  of  our  climate  is  thus  full)'  ac- 
counted for,  inasmuch  as  the  wind 
which  comes  to  us  as  the  S.W.  wind, 
along  the  surface  of  the  North  Atlantic* 
had  previously  blown  as  the  S.E.  trade 
wind  along  the  surface  of  the  South 
Atlantic,  or,  perhaps,  even  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean.  Although  these  winds, 
when  they  ascended  un(^r  the  equatori 
had  been  drained  of  much  of  their 
moisture,  which  had  been  condensed 
by  the  cold  of  the  upper  atmosphere, 
and  fallen  as  part  of  the  perpetual 
rain  of  that  region,  there  still  woul4 
remain  a  balance  of  moisture,  which 
would  be  added  to  as  they  traversed 
the  Atlantic,  and  again  squeezed  out 
of  them  as  the^  approach^  the  cold, 
condensing  regions  of  the  north. 

Lieutenant  Maury  points  out,  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  River  Plata 
(and  the  Amazon,  which  is  equatorial) 
all  the  great  rivers  of  the  world  are  iu 
the  northern  hemisphere,  while  the 
largest  spaces  of  ocean  are  in  tl^ 
southern.  He  likens  the  one  to  the 
condenser,  and  the  other  to  the  boiler 
of  the  great  machine  of  the  globe. 

The  other  fact  produced  as  evidence 
of  the  interchange  between  the  winds 
of  the  two  hemispheres  is  perhaps  still 
more  striking.  We  will  allow  Lien- 
tenant  Maury  to  state  it  in  his  own 
words  :— 

*'  Seamen  tell  us  of  *  red  fog'  which  they 
iOiD^tiinti  encounter,  ^pedaUy  in  the  vid- 
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uity  of  the  Cape  do  Verd  Islands.  In  other 
part4  of  the  sea  also  they  meet  showers  of 
dust.  AVhat  these  showers  precipitate  in  the 
Mediterranean  is  called  *  sirocco  dust,*  and 
in  other  parts  *  African  dust,'  because  the 
"winds  which  accompany  them  are  sup- 
posed to  come  from  the  Sirocco  Desert,  or 
some  other  parched  land  of  the  continent  of 
AfHca.  It  is  of  a  brick-red  or  cinnamon 
colour,  and  it  sometimes  comes  down  in  such 
quantities  as  to  cover  the  sails  and  ringing, 
though  the  vessel  may  be  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  land. 

"  Now  the  patient  reader,  who  has  had 
the  heart  to  follow  me  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters around  with  ^  the  wind  in  his  circuits,* 
will  perceive  that  proof  is  yet  wanting  to 
establish  it  as  a  fact  that  the  north-east  and 
south-east  trades,  after  meeting  and  rising 
up  in  the  equatorial  calms,  do  cross  over  and 
take  the  tracks  represented. 

**  Statements,  and  reasons,  and  arguments 
enough  have  already  been  made  and  ad- 
duced to  make  it  highly  probable,  according 
to  human  reasoning,  that  such  is  the  case ; 
and  though  the  theoretical  deductions  show- 
ing such  to  be  the  case  be  never  so  good, 
positive  proof  that  they  arc  true  cannot  fail 
to  be  received  with  delight  and  satisfaction. 

"Were  it  possible  to  take  a  portion  of 
this  air,  as  it  travels  down  the  south- east 
trades,  representing  the  general  course  of 
atmospherical  circulation,  and  to  put  a  tally 
on  it  by  which  we  could  always  recognise  it 
again,  then  we  might  hope  actually  to  prove, 
by  evidence  the  most  positive,  the  channels 
through  which  the  air  of  the  trade  winds, 
after  ascending  at  the  equator,  returns 
whence  it  came. 

'*But  the  air  is  invisible ;  and  it  is  not 
easily  perceived  how  either  marks  or  tallies 
may  be  put  upon  it,  that  it  may  be  traced 
in  its  paths  through  the  clouds. 

**  The  sceptic,  therefore,  who  finds  it  hard 
to  believe  that  the  general  circulation  is  such 
as  Plate  I.  represents  it  to  be,  might  con- 
sider himself  safe  in  his  unbelief  were  he  to  de- 
clare his  willingness  to  give  it  up  the  moment 
any  one  should  put  tallies  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind,  which  would  enable  him  to  recog- 
nise that  air  again,  and  those  tallies,  when 
found  at  other  parts  of  the  earth*s  surface. 

"  As  difficult  as  this  seems  to  be,  it  has 
actually  been  done.  Ehrenberg,  with  his 
microscope,  has  established,  almost  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  air  which  the  south-east 
trade  winds  bring  to  the  equator  does  rise 
up  there  and  pass  over  into  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

•*  The  Sirocco,  or  African  dust,  which  he 
has  been  observing  so  closely,  has  turned 
out  to  be  tallies  put  upon  the  wmd  in  the 
other  hemisphere;  and  this  beautiful  in- 
strument of  his  enables  us  to  detect  the  marks 
on  these  little  tallies  as  plainly  as  though 
those  marks  had  been  written  upon  labels 
of  wood,  and  tied  to  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

**Thia  dust,  when  subjected  to  micros- 


copic examination,  is  found  to  consist  of  in- 
fusoria and  organisms  whose  habikU  is  not 
Africa  but  South  America,  and  in  the  south- 
east trade  wind  region  of  South  America. 
Professor  Ehrenberg  has  examined  specimens 
of  sea  dust  from  the  Cape  de  Yerds  and  the 
regions  thereabout,  from  Malta,  Genoa, 
Lyons,  and  the  I'yrol ;  and  he  has  found  a 
similarity  among  them  as  striking  as  it 
would  have  been  had  these  specimens  been 
all  taken  from  the  same  pile.  South  Ame- 
rican forms  he  recognises  in  all  of  them ; 
indeed,  they  are  the  prevailing  forms  in 
every  specimen  he  has  examined. 

"  It  may,  I  tliink,  be  now  rigirJod  as  an 
established  fact,  that  there  is  a  perpetual 
upper  current  of  air  from  South  America  to 
North  Africa;  and  that  the  volume  of  air 
which  flows  to  the  northward  in  these  up- 
per currents  is  nearly  equal  to  the  volume 
which  flows  to  the  southward  with  the 
north-east  trade  winds,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.**— pp.  97,  98. 

Tlie  same  law  by  which  we  explain 
the  action  of  the  trade  winds,  will  give 
lis  also  the  reason  for  the  course  of 
those  exceptions  and  interruptions  to 
them  known  by  the  name  of  ^'mon- 
Boons."  Wherever  within  the  tropics, 
or  close  to  them,  we  have  a  large  ex- 
panse of  land  which  the  vertical,  or 
nearly  vertical,  sun  can  heat  intensely* 
there  you  will  establish  a  great  ascend- 
ing current  of  idr  from  the  surface  into 
the  higher  region  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  a  consequent  surface  current  or 
wind  rushing  in  laterally  to  supply  its 
place.  In  the  northern  henusphere. 
the  land  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico 
becomes,  during  the  summer,  so  hot, 
as  to  draw  the  wind  from  the  Golf  of 
Mexico,  from  a  N.E.  into  a  S.E.  trade, 
or ''monsoon."  Central  America,  in 
like  manner,  produces  a  S.W.  wind inthe 
summer  in  the  Pacific  near  the  isthmus. 
North  Africa  produces  a  S.W.  mon- 
soon during  our  summer  in  the  Golf 
of  Guinea ;  and  Southern  Asia,  when 
heated  by  the  summer  sun,  causes 
the  S.W.  monsoon  to  blow  over  all 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
from  Madagascar  to  the  coasts  of  China. 
In  our  winter,  or  when  the  sun  is  over 
the  southern  tropical  regions,  the  N.E. 
or  S.£.  trade  wind  resumes  its  normal 
course  in  all  these  places.  At  this 
period,  however,  namely,  in  the  nortb- 
em  winter  and  southern  summer,  Aus- 
tralia plays  the  part  of  a  great  heater 
to  the  air  above  it.  The  S.E.  trade- 
wind  which  blows  upon  its  eastern 
coast,  is  then  sucked  up  and  put  mi 
end  to;  and  the  tendency  to  a  Tacanm 
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being  caused,  a  wind  from  the  N.W. 
rushes  in  to  fill  it  up,  from  all  the  seas 
about  Java  and  Sumatrny  and  thus  is 
produced  the  N.W.  monsoon  of  those 
regions  which,  being  once  set  in  mo- 
tion,  is  carried  on  and  continued  by 
New  Guinea,  and  New  Ireland,  and 
New  Caledonia,  and  the  other  i:)lands  of 
those  parts,  as  far  even,  we  believe,  as 
the  Fejee  Islands. 

Neither  must  the  reader  suppose 
that  the  Gulf  Stream  before  spoken  of 
is  the  only  great  river  of  tlie  ocean 
(^99Ttt/i»i4  fAiym  ^4if9t  n»t«y«i«)  that  we 
are  acquainted  with.  It  is  repeated 
in  the  North  Pacific  by  a  stream 
of  warm  water  rushing  by  the  Philip, 
pine  Islands  towards  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  and  the  N.W.  coast  of  Ame- 
rica ;  and  even  the  circumstance  of  a 
cold  in-shore  current  from  the  north 
occurs  along  the  coasts  of  Asia,  like 
that  which  comes  down  from  Davis's 
Straits  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Ame- 
rica. Of  these.  Lieutenant  Maury 
says:— . 

^  Between  the  physical  features  of  this 
current  and  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  Atlantic 
there  are  several  points  of  resemblance. 
Sumatra  and  Malacca  correspond  to  Florida 
and  Cuba ;  Borneo  to  the  Bahamas,  with 
the  Old  Providence  Channel  to  the  south, 
and  the  Florida  Pass  to  the  west.  The 
coasts  of  China  answer  to  those  of  the 
United  States,  the  Philippines  to  the  Ber- 
mudas, the  Japan  Islands  to  Newfoundland. 
As  with  the  Gulf  Stream,  so  also  here  with 
this  China  current,  there  is  a  counter-current 
of  cold  water  between  it  and  the  shore.  The 
climates  of  the  Asiatic  coast  correspond  with 
those  of  America  along  the  Atlantic ;  and 
those  of  Columbia,  Washington,  and  Van- 
couver are  duplicates  of  those  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  British  Islands ;  the  climate 
of  California  (State)  resembling  that  of 
Spain ;  the  sandy  plains  and  rainless  regions 
of  Lower  California  reminding  one  of  Africa, 
with  its  deserts  between  the  same  parallels, 
<(c. 

"Moreover,  the  North  Paci6c,  like  the 
North  Atlantic,  is  enveloped,  where  these 
warm  waters  go,  with  mists  and  fogs,  and 
streaked  with  lightning.  The  Aleutian  Islands 
are  as  renowned  fur  fogs  and  mists  as  are  the 
Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 

*•  A  surface-current  flows  north  through 
Behrmg*s  Strait  into  the  Arctic  Sea ;  but  in 
the  Atlantic,  the  current  is  from,  not  into, 
the  Arctic  Sea :  it  flows  south  on  the  surface, 
north  below ;  Behring's  Strait  being  toj 
shallow  to  admit  of  mighty  under-currents, 
or  to  permit  the  introduction  from  the  polar 
basin  of  any  large  icebergs  into  the  Pacific. 

"  ]3ebring*s  Strait,  iu  geoi<raphical  posl- 
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tion,  answers  to  Davis's  Strait  in  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  and  Alaska^  with  its  Aleutian  chain  of 
islands,  to  Grejmland.  But  instead  of  there 
being  to  the  east  of  Alaska,  as  there  is  to 
the  eist  of  Greenland,  an  escape  into  the 
polar  basin  for  these  warm  waters,  the  Pa- 
cific shore-line  intervenes,  and  turns  them 
down  through  a  sort  of  North  Sea  along  the 
western  coast  of  the  continent  towards 
Mexico. 

"  These  contrasts  show  the  principal  points 
of  resemblance  and  of  diflercnce  between  the 
currents  and  aqueous  circulation  in  the  two 
oceans.  The  ice-bearing  currents  of  the 
North  Atlantic  are  not  repeated  as  to  de- 
gree in  the  North  Pacific,  for  there  is  no  nur- 
sery for  icebergs  like  the  frozen  ocean  and 
its  arms.  The  seas  of  Okotsk  and  Kamt- 
schatka  alone,  and  not  the  frozen  seas  of  the 
Arctic,  cradle  the  icebergs  for  the  Nortjh 
Pacific."--p.  136,  137. 

After  describing  several  other  cur- 
rents which  are  known  to  traverse  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  and  allud- 
ing to  others  which  must  exist,  but 
which  have  not  yet  been  examined. 
Lieutenant  Maury  gives  us  the  follow- 
ing striking  passage  on  one  of  the 
causes  of  such  currents:— 

"  And  what  else  should  we  expect  in  this 
ocean  but  a  system  of  currents  and  counter- 
currents  apparently  the  most  uncertain  and 
complicated?  The  Pacific  Ocean  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  may,  in  the  view  we  are  about 
to  take,  be  considered  as  one  sheet  of  water. 
This  sheet  of  water  covers  an  area  quite  equal 
in  extent  to  one-half  of  that  embraced  by 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Alexander  Keith  Johnston, 
who  so  states  it  in  the  new  edition  of  his 
splendid  Physical  Atlas,  the  total  annual  fall 
of  rain  on  the  earth's  surface  is  one  hundred 
and  eighty-six  thousand,  two  hundred  and 
forty  cubic  imperial  miles.  Not  less  than 
three-fourths  of  the  vapour  which  makes  this 
rain,  comes  from  this  waste  of  waters ;  but 
supposing  that  only  half  of  this  quantity,  t.e., 
ninety- three  thousand,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  cubic  miles  of  raui  falls  upon  this 
sea,  and  that  that  much,  at  least,  is  taken 
up  from  it  again  as  vapour,  this  would  give 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  cubic  miles  as  the 
quantity  of  water  which  is  daily  lifted  up 
and  poured  back  again  into  this  expanse. 
It  is  taken  up  at  one  place  and  rained  down 
at  another;  and  in  this  process,  therefore^ 
we  have  agencies  for  multitudes  of  partial 
and  conflicting  currents,  all,  in  their  set  and 
strength,  apparently  as  uncertain  as  the 
winds. 

**  The  better  to  appreciate  the  operation 
of  such  agencies  in  producing  currents  in  the 
sea,  now  here,  now  there,  first  this  way,  and 
then  that,  let  us,  by  way  of  illustration,  ima- 
gine a  district  of  two  hundred  and  flfiy-five 
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square  miles  in  extent  to  be  let  apart,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a*  the  scene  of 
operations  for  one  day.     We  must  now  con- 
ceive a  machine  caiablc  of  pumping  np  in 
tlie  twenty-four  hours,  all   the  water  to  the 
deptli  of  one  mile  in  lhisdi^»tr^ct      The  ma- 
cliine  must  not  oi:Iy  pump  up  and  I  car  off 
this  imnuns^i  qunntity  of  water,  but  it  must 
disclinr^e  it  npiin  into  the  sea  on  the  same 
day,  hut  at  some  otiicr  place.     Now,  here  is 
a  force  for  creating  currents  that  is  equiva- 
lent ill  its  results  to  the  eflects  that  would 
be  proiiucetl  by  bailing  up,    in  twetity-fonr 
hours,  two  hundred  and  fifty- live  cubic  miles 
of  water  Irom  one  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  emptying   it   out   again  upon  another 
part.     The  currents  that  would  be  created 
by  such  an  ofwration  would  overwiielm  navi- 
gation  and  desolate  the  sea ;  and,  happily 
fbr  tlie  human  race,  the  great  atmospherical 
machine  which   actually  does  i>erf«>nn  every 
day,  on  tlie  average,  all  tiiis  lifting  up,  trans- 
porting, and  letting  down  of  water  upr  n  tise 
face  of  the  grand  ocran,  does  not  confine 
itself  to  an  area  of  two  hundieil  and  fifty- 
five  square  miles,  but  to  an  area  three  huudre<l 
t'lousand  times  as  great;  yet,  nevertheless, 
the  same  quantity  of  water  is  kept  in  motion, 
and  the  currents,  in  the  agjrregate,  transport 
as  much  water  to  restore  the  equilihrium  as 
they  would   have  to  do  were  all  the  disturb- 
ance to   take   place  u|)<»n   our  hypothetical 
area  of  one  mile  de<>p  over  the  s|)ace  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty -five  square  miles.     "Suvr 
when  we  come  to  rei'ollect  that  evaporation 
U  lifting  up,  that  the  winds  are  trans|)oi ting, 
and  tliat  the  ch)uds  do  let  down  every  day 
actually  such  a  bo<ly  of  water,  but  that  it  is 
done  by  little  and  little  at  a  place,  and  by 
hair's  breadths  at  a  time,  not  by  parallelopi- 
pedons  one  mile  thick — that  the  evaporation 
is  mo>t  rapid  and  the  rains  most  copious, 
not  always  at  the  same  place,  but  now  here, 
now  there,  we  shall  see  actually  existing  in 
nature  a  force  sufiicient  to  give  rise  to  just 
such   a  svsteni   of  currents  as  that  which 
marinert  find  in  the  Pacific — curients  which 
■pi>ear  to  rise  in  mid  ocean,  run  at  unequal 
rates,  sometimes  ea-^t  sometimes  west,  but 
which  always    lose  themselves  where  they 
rbic,  viz.,  iu  mid  ocean.** — pp.  140-1. 

Amonu  tbe  other  cbnrta  of  the  set 
Linitonant  Mniiry  has  published  a 
"  WInile  Chart,"  giving  an  account  of 
the  (liirenMit  spaces  of  ocean  where  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  whales  have  been  seen 
for  each  month  of  the  year,  as  far  as 
he  cuuld  procure  documents  to  inform 
him.  These  documents  consistc'd 
chiefly  of  the  log-books  of  whalers. 
Some  of  the  results  are  very  interett- 
in<r.  It  appears  that  the  <*  Jlight 
Whale'*  of  the  Greenland  and  I)avis*s 
Strait.%  is  the  same  species  as  the  Right 
Whalo  of  Behring*9  Straits,  but  that 


this  whale  never  goes  so  far  sonth  as 
the  tropics  in  either  ocean.  Lieute. 
nant  Maury  inferred  from  this,  before 
the  fact  was  proved,  that  there  must 
be  an  open  passage  from  Davis's 
Straits  to  Bchiing's  Straits.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  us,  that  this  does 
not  al)S(il(iteIy  follow,  because,  suppos. 
ing  continuous  land  had  stretched  from 
Korth  America  to  the  pole  itself,  still 
this  whale  might  have  passed  from 
Greenland  by  Iceland  and  Spitz. 
berg(*n  along  the  north  coast  of  Asia 
to  Ikdi ring's  Straits,  or  t7ice  vena. 

There  is  also  a  Right  Whale  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  of  a  different 
species  from  the  northern  one,  which 
spreads  round  the  north  polar  portion 
of  the  globe,  never  coming  so  far  north 
as  the  tropics,  except  in  one  part  of  the 
north  Atlantic,  between  St.  Helena  and 
Rio  Janeiro. 

The  great  Sperm  Whale,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  tropical  animal,  rarely 
going  more  than  3(h>  from  the  line.  He 
is  said  never  to  double  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  even  although  he  has  been 
known  to  double  Cape  Horn.  Lieu- 
tenant Maury  uses  the  latter  fact  to 
show  the  probable  existence  of  a  deep 
under  current  of  warm  water  roaud 
that  Cape. 

An  iiistance  was  known  of  a  sperm 
whale  being  struck  on  the  coaist  of 
Peru,  and  being  afterwards  taken  with 
the  bar pfK>n.heatI,  bearing  ship's  name, 
&c.,  still  remaining  in  him,  off  the 
coast  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  '*  Sailing  Directions,"  Lient. 
Maury  gives,  verbatim  et  Uierolinif  a 
number  of  letters  from  old  whnUng 
captains,  descriptive  of  the  habits  of 
the  whale.  These  letters  are  exceed- 
ingly rich  —  they  smell  of  the  sea. 
Their  writers  are  evidently  genuine 
"  old  salts,"  goin<^  straight  and  direct 
to  the  pi  lint,  with  a  total  di^reganl  of 
all  the  dangers  of  grammar,  and  an 
open  and  hearty  contempt  for  all  the 
precise  meanings  of  words,  as  well  as 
for  the  opinions  of  "naturalists  de- 
scribing animals  that  are  found  in 
regions  where  they  never  venture 
themselves."  Where,  however,  these 
honest  sailors  describe  what  they 
themselves  have  seen,  their  words  are 
most  valuable. 

One  of  them,  after  most  erroneously 
attributing  to  zoologists  the  idea  that 
whales  and  other  cetiiccous  animals 
are  fish,  and  roost  rightly  pointing 
out  their  analogy  to  the  larger  lanq 
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Animals  as  having  warm  red  blood, 
finishes  by  declaring,  that  "  they  seem 
to  form  a  sort  of  intermediate  and 
connecting  link  between  absolute 
betixtM,  and  their  more  near  submarine 
neighbours.*'* 

Anotlier  says — "The  right  whale 
fee<U  upon  a  i^muU  aniinal  substancei 
wliich  seems  to  vegetate  and  come  to 
maturity  every  year,  and  perish  like 
the  vegetation  upon  the  land.  The 
sperm  whale  feeds  upon  an  inanimate 
animal  substance,  called  a  squid^f  which 
grows  upon  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
IS  never  seen  upon  the  surface,  except 
when  torn  up  by  the  whale." 

There  are  many  other  most  interest- 
ing chapters  in  Lieut.  Maury's  book, 
entitled  ''  The  Salts  of  the  Sea," 
"The  Equatorial  Cloud  Ring,"  "  The 
Geological  Agency  of  the  Winds," 
**  The  Basin  of  the  Atlantic  Storms," 
"Routes,"  &c.,  but  our  space  forbids 
us  to  describe  them  all  as  they  deserve. 
The  basin  of  the  Atlantic,  with  its  ac- 
companying chart  of  deep>sca  sound- 
ings, showing  the  general  form  of  all 
the  slopes  and  ledges  of  t^at  great 
submarine  vallev,  is  most  curious.  The 
deepest  hollow  in  this  ocean  is  a  little 
south  of  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland, 
"where  its  depths  exceed  30,000  feet. 
From  this  great  pit,  its  slopes  rise 
rapidly  up  to  the  coast  of  America 
on  one  side,  and  more  gradually  to- 
wards that  of  Europe  and  Africa  on 
the  other.  Between  the  North  coast 
of  Ireland  an<l  that  of  Newfoundland, 
the  depth  never  exceeds  2,000  fa- 
thoms, or  18,000  feet,  and  a  broad  ex- 
tension of  this  plateau  spreads  down 
round  the  Azores,  and  far  into  the 
centre  of  the  Atlantic,  between  those 
islands  and  the  West  Indies.  This  is 
surrounded  by  a  still  wider  plateau 
not  exceeding  8,000  fathoms,  or 
21,000  feet  in  depth,  which  is  con- 
nected  by  a  narrow  ridge,  a  little 
N.E.  of  the  Windward  Islands,  with 
the  corresponding  plateau  of  the  Ame- 
rican shore  —  a  comparatively  narrow 
trough  of  3,000  fathoms  and  upwards 
stretches  thence  down  into  the  middle 
of  the  South  Atlantic  on  one  hand. 


and  a  wider  and  deeper  hollow  leadSy 
on  the  other,  to  the  deep  pit  of  thd 
North  Atlantic  before  mentioned. 

At  one  or  two  places  specimens  of 
the  bottom  were  brought  up  by  nieans 
of  Brooke*s  sounding  apparatus,  from 
a  depth  of  more  than  two  miles,  or 
10,500  feet.  These  specimens  were 
thought  to  be  *'  clay,"  but  on  exami- 
nation by  the  microscope,  this  clay 
turned  out  to  be  a  mass  of  microscopic 
calcareous  shells  (forandnifera),  to- 
gether with  some  siliceous  shells  of 
"diatomaceae."  In  these  myriads  of 
minute  organisms  thus  accumulated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  so  minute 
that  they  are  less  than  grains  of  sand» 
and  not  larger  than  the  particles  of 
which  clay  or  mud  is  composed,  we 
have  the  explanation  of  the  phospho- 
rescence of  the  sea,  pro<luced  by  them  ; 
when  alive  they  sported  on  the  surface 
of  the  waters. 

The  chapter  on  Storms  is  brief,  and 
that  on  Routes  is  largely  taken  up 
with  the  exciting  details  of  a  race 
between  four  clipper  ships  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  in  California. 
This,  which  Lieut.  Maury  describes 
as  the  most  celebrated  and  famous 
race  that  has  ever  been  run,  came  off 
in  the  autumn  of  1852.  The  names 
of  the  competitors  were  the  "  Wild 
Pigeon,** Captain  Putnam;  the  "John 
Gilpin,"  Captain  Doane  ;  the  *•  Flying 
Fish,"  Captain  Nickels  ;  and  the 
«*  Trade  Wind,"  Captain  Webber. 
Maury  discusses  all  the  chances  and 
changes  of  the  race,  but  we  have 
only  space  for  the  result.  The  "  Fly- 
ing Fish"  beat;  she  made  the  passage 
in  92  days  and  4  hours  from  port 
to  anchor;  the  "John  Gilpin,"  in 
93  days  and  20  hours,  from  port  to 
pilot;  the  "Wild  Pigeon"  had  118 
days  ;  the  "Trade  Wind"  followed, 
with  102  days,  having  taken  fire  and 
burned  for  eight  hours  on  the  way. 

So  we  come  back  to  human  interests 
and  human  actions  at  last.  Thus  will 
it  ever  be.  The  astronomer  who  has 
passed  the  night  in  observing  the  ma- 
jestic march  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
will  be  called  back  again  to  earth  by 


•  Does  the  reader  recollect  the  conversation  between  two  niggers,  one  giving  to  the  other 
an  account  of  a  senuuii  about  Junah  he  had  been  just  listening  to  V  —  **  Bery  fine  sermon, 
Peter,  all  about  one  Massa  Jonali ;  him  eat  a  m  hale  in  three  days.**  **  By  golly,  him  debil  of 
A  fellow  for  fish,"  replied  \m  wondering  auditor. 

t  A  squid  is  a  small  cuttle  ii»li,  but  whether  it  be  used  by  whaling  captains  always  with 
thb  signification  ia  perhaps  doubtful.  In  Newfoundland,  the  fishermen  call  medusn  **  Squid 
•qoalls.'* 
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the  want  of  his  breakfast.  The  most 
enthusiastic  student,  the  most  abstract 
philosopher,  must  succumb  to  the  de- 
mands of  sleep,  of  hunger,  and  of  thirst. 
Ought  we  to  complain  of  this?  Should 
we  regard  it  as  a  degradation  ?  Nay, 
verily.  If  it  were  a  true  answer  that 
the  naturalist  gave  to  the  caviller  who 
sneered  at  his  devoting  his  time  to  the 
pursuit  of  butterflies  and  the  dissection 
of  beetles — "Man's  time  can  never  be 
misemployed  in  the  study  and  contem- 
plation of  the  most  insignificant  thing 
that  God  has  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  create" — so  to  the  right  judg- 
ing philosopher  there  are  none  of  our 
corporeal  wants  or  desires  which  do 
not  deserve  and  require  their  due  share 
of  attention.  Man  bcin^  created  as 
body  and  soul,  it  is  as  plam  an  antago- 
nism  to  the  divine  intention  to  neglect 
or  enfeeble  the  body,  as  it  is  to  think 
of  it  alone,  and  leave  untrained  and 
uncultivated  the  faculties  of  the  soul. 

Science,  then,  though  the  pursuit  of 
it  be  its  own  exceeding  great  reward, 
steps  not  one  whit  out  of  its  legitimate 
pata  when  it  studies  to  promote  the 


welfare,  to  contribute  to  tho  con. 
▼enience,  to  increase  the  comforts  and 
the  luxuriesof  the  human  race.  Grand, 
and  delightful,  and  spirit-stirring  as 
may  be  the  local  contemplation  of  the 
sea  and  the  atmosphere  in  all  their 
varied  aspects  of  calm,  and  breeze, 
and  storm — strengthening,  purifying, 
ennobling  as  it  may  be,  when  we  rise 
on  the  wings  of  science  above  their 
mere  local  contemplation,  and  view  the 
world  ah  extras  as  if  we  were  already 
beings  of  another  sphere,  watching  its 
motions,  and  all  the  quick  play  of  air, 
and  cloud,  and  water  that  give  life  and 
beauty  to  its  surface — awe-struck  as  we 
might  be  in  viewing  the  beautiful  regu- 
larity of  their  movements,  the  exquisite 
system  and  harmony  of  their  circula- 
tion, and  all  its  wonderful  adjustments 
and  compensations — still,  while  wo  re- 
main human  beings,  this  height  is  too 
vast  for  us  to  retain  long,  its  air  too 
rarefied  for  us  to  continue  to  breathe 
without  an  occasional  descent  to  earth 
and  its  concerns,  where,  Antssus-like, 
we  may  gather  strength  and  enei|^  for 
fresh  enterprise. 


NINETTE  POMPON. 


FART  X. 


How  rarely  do  maturer  years  fill  up 
with  an^  sort  of  fidelity  those  vague 
and  visionary  outlines  of  life  which 
youth  and  fancy  have  so  confidently 
sketched  I  Rarely  indeed  ;  for  soon 
or  late  the  strong  hand  of  destiny 
snatches  the  pencil  from  our  hands 
while  we  are  dreaming,  sternly  sweeps 
out  and  effaces  those  dim  beginnings, 
and  paints  in  her  own  picture  of  the 
world  in  wholly  different  colours. 
How  few,  how  less  than  few,  of  the 
thousand  thousand  human  hearts  that 
beat  around  us  in  sorrow  or  in  joy,  are 
now  palpitating  with  the  fulfilled  hap. 
pinosH  of  an  early  dream,  or  vibrating 
to  the  still  tremuluus  impulse  of  a 
first  grief  I  To  all  alike,  the  just 
genius  portions  joy  and  sorrow,  per- 
haps more  equally  than  is  known  ;  but 
our  joy  is  not  the  joy  we  have  been 
waiting  for,  nor  our  sorrow  that  which 
we  were  prepared  to  meet.  Our  suc- 
cesses in  life  arc  seldom  correspondent 


with  our  ambitions,  and  how  rare  are 
the  bridals  of  first  love? 

Tho  tale  I  am  about  to  tell— .a  yeer 
brief  and  simple  narrative  of  what  is 
so  common  in  human  life,  that  I  shall 
not  seek  to  identify  it  with  reality, 
by  very  minute  details  or  local  colour- 
ing— will,  I  think,  too  surely  de- 
monstrate the  sad  veracity  of  these 
reflections. 

In  the  southern  part  of  France  there 
is  a  sunny  little  village  which  I  do 
not  care  to  name.  It  is  very  near  a 
great  seaport  town,  which  any  body 
who  chooses  may  find  upon  the  map, 
but  which  it  is  not  wortn  my  while  to 
discribc.  Of  this  village  it  is  quite 
enough  to  say,  that  human  laces 
thronged  its  little  streets,  and  human 
hearts  beat  among  its  quiet  homesb 
much  in  the  same  way  as  they  throng 
and  beat  in  any  other  village  upon 
this  ^en  earth.  Labour  touedf  and 
youth  dreamed,  and  humble  dntietlum- 
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fled  beneath  the  humble  roofs,  and  sat 
by  peaceful  hearths }  nor  thia  the  less» 
that,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  the  star 
of  the  great  Corsican  commander  was 
rising  with  a  beautiful  light  over 
Europe,  already  near  its  zenith  ;  that 
along  the  air  yet  echoed  the  crash  of 
the  Burbons'  thunder,  and  the  nations 
still  reeled  with  the  shock  of  the  great 
earth-shaking  revolution  of  Paris. 
History-readers  easily  forget  that, 
among  those  great  tumults  which  swell 
the  dazzling  chronicles  they  peruse^ 
human  life  did  not  cease  to  beat,  with 
its  old,  calm  heart,  along  its  usual 
ways.  The  world  was  not  all  full  of 
captains,  kings,  and  conspirators. 
Then,  as  now,  love  and  duty,  and  the 
domesticities  of  the  heart  flowed  on, 
in  their  quiet  uiider.current,  through 
the  life  of  man ;  and  had  we,  dull 
householders  of  this  present  time, 
prophetic  eyes  to  read  the  pages  of 
some  future  historian,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  we  should  be  quite 
startled  and  astonished  to  find  what 
a  mighty  pother  and  fuss  we  have  been 
living  iu. 

In  this  village  dwelt  an  old  Doctor 
Gilibert — neither  rich  nor  poor,  but  of 
middling  fortunes,  and  an  easy  mind, 
in  spite  of  the  days  of  the  Directory. 
He  had  adopted  as  his  daughter  the 
child  of  a  very  distant  female  relative, 
for  whom  in  youth  he  had  had  a  sort  of 
tendregse,  but  who  married  another, 
and  died  in  her  confinement.  This 
young  girl  was  so  beautiful,  that  they 
called  her  the  rosebud  of  the  village ; 
and  so  gentle,  that  the  dullest  lips  in 
the  neighbourhood  grew  eloquent  in 
the  praise  of  Ninette  Pompon,  for  that 
was  her  name.  You  may  readily  guess 
that  Ninette  was  not  without  a  great 
many  admirers,  and  that  all  the  young 
gentlemen  in  that  part  of  the  country 
considered  themselves  in  love  with  her. 
But  there  was  one  young  man,  of  far 
humbler  birth  than  even  her  own, 
poor  child,  and  poor  besides,  who  had 
yet  been  fortunate  enough  to  love  her, 
not  without  a  warm  and  tender  re- 
turn ;  and  who  can  say  how  precious 
a  thing  is  the  first  flower  and  fra- 
grance of  a  young  heart? — precious, 
because  it  is  different  from  all  feelings 
that  succeed  it  1  Hubert  Dessert  was 
the  son  of  a  peasant ;  and  his  mother, 
early  left  a  widow,  had  devoted  all  her 
narrow  means  to  the  education  of  this, 
her  only  child.  The  boy,  indeed,  was 
ambitious  and  aspiring ;  he  managed 


to  acquire  more  knowledge  at  the 
country  school  than  is  usually  ob- 
tained  from  such  sources ;  but,  when 
yet  a  lad,  his  mother  died,  and  hia 
only  means  of  support  were  those 
which  he  obtained  from  a  small  sti- 
pend as  teacher  in  the  village  school^ 
which  post  of  authority  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Cure  had  secured  for  him. 

At  the  school  sometimes,  at  the 
little  church  oflen,  at  the  house  of 
the  Cure,  and  in  some  of  their  Sunday 
rambles,  the  two  young  people  had 
met,  and  conversed.  They  were  both 
handsome,  and  the  intelligence  and 
language  of  Hubert  were,  indeed,  far 
above  nis  lowlv  rank  in  life.  But  it 
is  idle  to  describe  the  progress  of  att 
afiection  already  full-grown  at  the 
time  this  tale  is  supposed  to  open. 
They  had  both  allowed  their  love  to 
bud  and  ripen  unheedingly;  in  the 
joy  and  ecstacy  of  a  new  and  delicious 
sensation,  and  in  the  frank  confidence 
of  youth,  they  had  never  thought  of 
the  future;  and  it  was  not  until  Hu. 
bcrt  felt  with  a  proud  rapture  that 
his  afiection  for  Ninette  was  not  with* 
out  return,  that  he  began  to  reflect 
that  it  must  be  almost  without  hope. 
Penniless,  a  boy,  and  without  friends, 
how  could  he  think  of  marriage  ?  The 
old  doctor,  who  was  something  of  a 
philosophe,  and  thought  much  of  the 
*' contract  sociale,**  had  permitted 
this  intimacy  between  Hubert  and  his 
adopted  daughter  to  go  on,  with  a 
quiet  smile ;  and  when  the  young  man^ 
at  last,  passionately  and  bitterly  coiu 
fessed  to  him  his  hopes  and  his  de- 
spair, he  was  not  angry. 

Indeed,  Doctor  Gilibert,  with  all 
his  democracy,  had  sufiicient  aristo- 
cratic pride  at  heart  to  prefer  a  union 
of  this  kind  for  Ninette,  as  proving 
his  scorn  of  unphilosophical  class- 
distinctions,  and  congruent  with  the 
rights  of  women,  to  any  more  haughty 
nuptials,  in  which  she  might  be  the 
recipient,  rather  than  the  bestower  of 
favour. 

''  Be  at  ease,  mon  fih"  he  said ; 
'^  Ninette's  dot  will  be  sufficient  for 
vou  both  to  live  comfortably  upon. 
No  wise  man  needs  more  than  this. 
Luxury  is  a  take-in.*' 

But  Hubert,  not  ungratefully, 
though  with  sorrowful  pride,  refused 
to  hear  of  this. 

*'  Penniless  myself,  and  nameless,** 
he  said,  "I  will  never  wed  her  thus ; 
nor  could  I  ever  live  content  on  any 
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dowiy  but  her  beauty  and  her  love. 
That  you  should  not  withhold  hope 
from  me  is  all  I  asked,  and  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  your  answer.  I 
will  join  the  army.  Promotion  is 
quick  in  these  days.  The  Republic 
knows  no  outcasts  among  her  citizens. 
I  shall  rise — though  from  the  ranks— 
rapidly ;  1  feel  it.  Citizen  Bonaparte 
is  about  to  depart  for  Kgypt  —  1  will 
join  his  army, —  he  wants  soldiers; 
and  fortune  follows  his  star.  I  have 
a  strong  hand  to  work,  and  a  stout 
heart  to  wait.  O  I  sir,  we  are  both 
young — we  can  wait.  Ninette  loves 
nie — 1,  her;  we  are  sure  of  oursi'lves. 
"What  are  a  few  years?  We  are  both 
young;  we  can  wait  a  llttli*.** 

"  Wliat  are  a  few  years? — you  fool- 
ish boy ! — Everything  1  Sure  of  your- 
selves, say  you  I  No  man  is  sure  of 
himself.  That  is  the  moi>t  unphilo- 
goj)liical  thing  in  the  world." 

But  Dessert  was  inexorable  in  his 
resolve. 

"He  is  as  stubborn  as  the  devil, 
that  boy,"  said  the  doctor  ;  **  he  must 
have  his  way,  and  take  his  chance. 
But  look  you,  sir,"  he  said,  **  1  <lon't 
choose  Ninette's  heart  to  be  wasting 
away,  while  you  are  amusing  yourself 
with  shooting  Turks.  If,  in  your  ab- 
sence, she  should  repent  her  choice.  I 
shall  consider  tliat  you  have  no  chiim 
upon  her  hand,  having  lost  it  on  her 
heart.  No  man  is  sure  of  himself,  i 
tell  you — ceriainly  no  woman.' 

**  You  speak  justly,"  said  the  young 
man,  bowing  his  head,  yet  with  a 
confident  look.  **  You  have  exi)ressed 
my  own  feelings  on  this  point ;  I  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  express 
them  myself,  beaiuse  1  know  Ninette, 
and  disbelieve  in  such  a  possibility. 
When  it  comes,  I  shall  be  resigned." 

Ninette's  consent  was  more  hard  to 
obtain  to  this  scheme  of  her  lover's ; 
but  in  vain  she  implored  him  to  re- 
linquish it. 

**  Worthier  I"  she  cried  sadly,  re- 
peating his  words.  **  Love  is  best 
worth.  I  cannot  love  you  more  at 
any  time  than  I  do  now.  True,  in- 
deed, you  may  come  back,  after  years 
of  absence,  with  military  rank  and 
honour  ;  but  I  should  not  be  happier 
for  these — should  you,  Hubert?" 

«*  Yes  1"  he  said,  almost  bitterly. 

**  Then  go,"  she  said,  dropping  the 
hot  hand  that  had  been  clasped  in  hers, 
**and  God  be  with  you  1"  She  was  very 
pale — "  If  it  would  make  you  happy" 


— She  faltered,  bat  her  VQioe  failed 
her;  and  catching  her  in  hig  arrot 

Passionately,  he  strained  her  to  hit 
eart. 

Their  last  meeting  was  a  sad  one. 
The  house  in  which  Ninette  and  her 
father  as  she  called  him,  lived,  stcod 
gome  way  back  from  the  one  street  of 
the  village,  in  a  pleasant  little  garden 
(a  coquettish  grisette  of  a  gat  den), 
which  Ninette's  constant  care  had 
educated  into  a  sort  of  prim  beauty. 
The  porch  was  muffled  up  in  vines ; 
and  a  green  arcade  of  trellised  clema- 
tis and  honeysuckle  led  to  the  cool 
ambush  of  a  little  summer- house^ 
perched  on  an  embrasure  of  the  waiL 
Tiie  breeze  from  the  distant  sea  was 
ever  fresh  and  frajirant  there ;  and 
voices  from  the  strcM^t  outside  floated 
pleasantly  enough  among  the  flowers. 

In  the  sunset  of  their  last  day  to- 
gether, the  two  children  were  seated 
m  this  little  arbour,  pazing  wistfully, 
and  in  silence,  at  the  deepening  orange 
in  the  west.  Ninette's  pale  and 
almost  haggard  cheek  betrayed  a 
sleepless  and  unhappy  night,  and  her 
eyes  were  full  of  Umrs;  but  the  look 
on  Hubert's  face  was  that  of  hopeful 
and  assured,  almost  triumphant,  gelf- 
confidence.  Ninette  looked  long  and 
anxiously  into  those  eyes  of  his,  clear, 
shining,  without  a  tear;  and  then, 
drooping  her  head,  pressed  his  hand 
convulsively  against  her  own,  ag 
though  to  shut  out  a  painful  reality 
from  her  comprehension. 

**  So  you  have,  indeed,  fixed  upon 
to-morrow,  Hubert,"  she  said  at  last. 

"Dearest,"  he  answered,  ''to-mor- 
row  fixes  me.  Major  Montmar,  whom 
you  know  1  snoke  to  last  week,  leaves 
for  Paris  early  in  the  morning.  lie 
has  oflered  to  take  me  with  him ;  and 
it  is  my  only  opportunity. 

''  To.morrow  1"  she  said  mournfully, 
and  they  both  gazed  into  the  sunget 
for  some  minutes  in  silence.  He, 
doubtless,  seeing  among  the  crimson 
clouds  the  realised  ambitiong  of  hig 
youth  and  love;  she,  nothing  but 
doubt,  desolation,  and  terror. 

*'  Hubert,"  she  said,  at  last,  and, 
with  a  sudden  energy,  winding 
her  arms  about  him,  and  lookin|; 
up  implonngly  into  his  face,  *'  i( 
is  not  yet  too  late ;  give  up  thig  hi- 
deous plan.  It  is  not  right^it  is  not 
right  1  It  is  tempting  fate  —  tempt- 
ing Godl  For  ever  a  fearful  puf- 
sibility  is  before  me,  which  I  oara 
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oot  9Q  much  aa  namQ.  Qb,  Hubert, 
I  feel  that  if  you  still  continue  in  tbis 
rcisblution',  our  last  meeting  may  bave 
been  to-nfght  1  Indeed,  I  may  not  live 
to  look  on  )0u  again— and  you  .  .  .  . 
alasl  God  bas  given  us  notbing  but 
ibe  present — tbe  future  is  not  ours  to 
possess;  wbo can  count  upon  a  day? 
Ob,  stay,  my  Hubert ;  live — live  bap- 
py  and  contented,  and  give  up  this 
wild  and  baleful  dream.  Is  not  my 
love  enougb  for  you  ?  Ab  me  1  I  once 
tbougbt  so  ;  but  I  feel  tbut  it  is  not 
your  love,  but  your  pride,  which 
urges  you  to  leave  me.  Un- 
kind 1  I  know  this  only,  Hubert, 
that  were  I  you,  and  you  miserable — 
prostrate — unhappy  as  I  am,  at  your 
feet — see  H  ubert  —  at  your  feet — im- 
ploring you  to  stay,  I  should  not  bave 
the  heart  to  leave  you  so  !*' 

The  young  man  started  up  —  bis 
spare  and  slender  form  convulsed  and 
quivering.  He  clenched  his  hand,  and 
pat  down  auain,  in  silence,  for  some 
inoments,  alrhougli  the  nervous  work- 
ing and  twitching  of  his  lip  showed 
Well  how  much  he  was  moved. 

**  Niuette,"  he  said  at  length,  very 
^lowly,  with  a  low  and  tremulous 
yoict'y  but  looking  down  into  her  face 
steadily  and  sadly  —  "  you  know  not 
what  you  say.  Were  you  really  in  my 
place,  you  would  act  as  I  do.  You 
are  not,  and  you  cannot  feel  what  X 
feel  —  God  forbid  it.  But  this  must 
not  be.  It  is  one  thing  to  love;  an- 
other to  love  worthily.  The  love  of 
the  slave  and  the  coward  is  not  that  of 
the  free  man.  My  J^inette,  were  I, 
indeed,  to  do  as  you  urge  —  to  yield 
how,  with  all  the  world  at  stake,  and 
the  choice  of  a  brave  and  honest  man 
to  be  made  now  or  never,  you  may 
think  that  you  would  continue  to  love 
me  as  you  do,  but  you  deceive  your- 
^If.  If  I  bave  read  that  fair,  frank 
t)row  aright,  you  could  never  long  love 
what  is  mean  and  dastard  ;  and  that 

L should  then  bave  shown  myself  to 
!.  '  No;  there  is  something  above 
Jove  even — it  is  duty.  You  cannot — 
^veh  you,  my  heart's  dearest — make 
me  shrink  from  that;  but  you  can,  in. 
I^eed,  make  the  burden  heavier  to  bear. 
Jl^lttS !  yes.  Every  look,  every  word  of 
yours  goes  like  a  dagger  through  my 
^eart.  And  oh,  think  you,  indeed, 
that  in  this  bitter  separaiion,  brief  as 
I  believe  it  will  be,  I  do  not  suffer 
keenly,  keenly?" 

His  voice  grew  thick  and  choking. 


She  bowed  her  bead  m^kly.    Silently 
the  drew  his  hand  within  hex  own. 

"Yes,"  she  murmured,  more  to  her. 
self  than  to  him — **yes;  your  band  I 
There  is  security  in  this  while  I  clasp 
it ;  it  seems  as  though  we  could  noi 
part!" 

Poor  child,  she  would  not  relinquish 
her  light  grasp  of  that  hand,  which, 
indeed,  trembled  as  she  held  it ;  but 
she  leaned  her  check  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  was  silent.  At  length,  after  a 
moody  pause — 

"  Ninette,"  said  Dessert,  still  speak- 
ing with  a  labouring  and  broken  voice, 
"  Ninette,  if  ever  in  absent  years  your 
heart  should  wholly  change;  if  ever 
you  should  grow  to  regard  these  vows 
of  ours  as  the  result  of  a  passing, 
girlish  fancy  on  your  part — if — if— 
that  is — you  should,  when  I  am  gone, 
meet  some  one — som«  other — worthier 
one  to  love  than  me,  be  happy — for- 
get me  at  once.  I  could  not  blame  you 
ever,  or  reproach  you.  I  can  never 
change ;  I  feel  that  too,  too  well,"  he 
said.  **  There  is  a  lifetime  in  tbe 
love  I  offer  you.     But  you — you .** 

He  was  going  on  ;  but  she  lifted  up 
her  bead,  and  gazed  at  him  with  a  look 
of  such  sorrowing  and  reproachful  ap- 
peal, that  bis  voice  faltered,  and  be 
paused. 

*'  I  shall  love  you,"  she  sobbed  out, 
biding  her  face  again  upon  his  breast, 
ever,  ever,  thus.'' 

He  strained  her  closer  to  his  heart, 
and  called  her  his  betrothed  wife. 

'*  See,"  she  said,  *•  I  am  very  bold, 
I  wed  you  with  this  ring;"  and  then 
drew  from  her  finger  a  little  turquort 
ring,  and  placed  it  upon  bis.  "  It  il 
piy  troth,"  she  said,  smibng  rathcf 
sadly. 

He  bowed  bis  lips  to  it,  and  a  silent 
pressure  of  tbe  baud  was  all  bis  an- 
swer. 

'*  Ninette,"  he  said,  after  a  pause^ 
and  he  turned  away  his  face  as  he 
spoke,  **if  ever  this  ring  comes  back 
to  you,  you  will  know  what  it  means.** 

She  did  not  reply ;  but,  trembling 
and  very  pale,  clung  to  the  trellised 
wall  of  the  arbour  ;  and  just  then,  a 
hoarse,  unmusical  laugh  startled  them 
both  ;  and,  looking  up,  they  perceived 
Major  Montmar  strolling  up  tbe  ar- 
cade towards  them,  and  smoking  a 
ci;rar.     Dr.  Gilibert  was  with  him. 

This  Major  Montmar  was  a  man 
somewhat  beyond  middle  age.  His 
close-cut   hair    and    short    stubborn 
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mustache  were  both  grizzled.  He 
had  a  sour,  perhaps  a  cynical  expres- 
sion  on  his  countenance.  In  truth, 
life  had  not,  I  believe,  gone  rery  well 
with  him ;  his  military  career  had 
been  both  long  and  laborious,  but  not 
brilliant ;  and,  although  he  was  a  brave 
officer,  he  had  seen  younger  men  rise 
before  him.  This  had  caused  him  to 
regard  all  success  as  a  trick  of  fortune, 
and  to  look  upon  life  as  a  pretentious 
injustice.  It  was  reported  that  in  his 
younger  days  he  had  been  deceived 
and  fori:akcn  by  some  lady  to  whom  he 
was  attached,  and,  if  there  were  any 
truth  in  this  story,  probably  the  fact 
Lad  not  added  either  to  the  sweetness 
of  his  temper  or  the  cheerfulness  of  his 
views.  He  professed  to  disbelieve  en- 
tirely in  the  honesty  of  women  and  the 
honour  of  men;  yet,  strangely  enough, 
this  false  and  dafigcrous  creed  had  not 
influenced  his  own  actions,  for  even 
those  who  most  disliked  him  admitted 
that  he  was  scrupulously  honourable, 
and,  at  times,  even  generous.  Love  he 
spoke  of  as  a  child's  toy,  and  friendship 
as  a  sham;  yet,  though  apparently  im- 
pervious to  all  attacks  upon  his  heart,  he 
was  known  to  have  performed  acts  of 
genuine  kindness,  and  even  self-  sacrifice, 
to  those  in  whom  he  took  an  interest. 
His  features  were  coarse,  and  though 
not  unsolderlikc,  his  gait  was  awkward 
and  ungraceful. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  the  Major,  with  a 
grim  smile  that  did  not  add  to  the 
beauty  of  his  face,  "  I  am  sorry  to  in- 
terrupt a  tete-a-tete,  apparently  so  in- 
teresting ;  but,  my  dear  Citizen  Des- 
sert, if  you  are  to  start  with  me  to- 
morrow,  it  is  time  that  we  should  be 
settling  our  plans.  You  had  better 
accompany  me  to  the  hotel." 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  Hubert ;  but 
he  did  not  move. 

]^inette  clung  to  him. 

*•  So  soon,  Hubert?**  said  she.  "See 
the  moon  is  just  risiug ;  it  is  quite 
early  yet." 

*•  Poor  child,"  said  the  Doctor, 
sympathisingly  ;  *'  this  is  a  cruel  sepa- 
ration." 

"Oh,"  said  the  Major,  laughing 
again,  "  take  my  word  for  it, 
although  Master  Dessert  looks  very 
romantic  and  indignant  just  now,  and 
you,  mademoiselle,  truly  pathetic,  in 
these  enlightened  republican  days  of 
ours,  hearts  don't  break  quite  so  easily 
as  old  htstorians  sav  they  did  long  ago  ; 
and  sensible  people  soon  get  tired  of 


weeping  and  groaning.  Life  doc8n''t 
CO  on  at  that  rate.  No,  trust  me,** 
he  continued,  laying  hi8  band  fami- 
liarly  upon  the  girl's  head,  and  not 
heeding  the  frown  and  the  look  of 
disgust  and  scorn  which  she  gave  him, 
"  in  less  than  a  few  years,  you  will  feel 
yery  differently,  and  take  the  world  as 
it  is,  not  as  you  think  it  ought  to  be. 
Of  course,  you  will  marry  ;  yon  are 
too  pretty  not  to  marry — but  you  will 
not  marry  Dessert.  Nobody  ever 
marries  their  first  love.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  one  of  our  rich  silk-merchants 
here — a  very  good  match,  for  I  am 
sure  you  will  act  sensibly.  And  as  for 
Citizen  Dessert,  he  will  find  himsdf 
wonderfully  changed  at  Paris.  No 
doubt,  when  he  gets  to  Egypt,  he  will 
marry  a  great  n.any  dark  ladies ;  but 
you  know  that  ceremony  is  performed 
with  a  pitcher  instead  of  a  nng,  there- 
fore it's  illegal,  and  counts  nothing. 
However,  I  am  sure  he  won*t  go  nuui 
for  the  sake  of  the  siik-merchant,  bat 
will  be  wise  enough  to  rejoice  in  find- 
ing himself  young,  and  yet  single; 
and  you  will  be  the  best  friends  in  tha 
world.'' 

Spite  of  the  coarse  cruelty  of  thi* 
speech,  there  was  a  latent  sadness  in 
toe  tone  with  which  it  was  spoken. 

"Enough,  sir,"  said  Dessert,  an- 
grily, and  with  an  impatient  wave  of 
his  arm  ;  "  the  relations  between  us 
have  given  you  no  right  to  speak 
thus.;* 

Ninette  clung  to  the  arm  of  the 
Doctor,  and  flashed  a  look  of  hauffhty 
scorn  upon  the  Major.  She  had,  since 
she  first  saw  him,  experienced  a  feel* 
ing  of  involuntary  dislike  and  repulsion 
for  Major  Montmar ;  and  now  she  felt 
as  though  she  hated  him  with  all  her 
heart. 

'*  Well,  they  must  take  their 
chance,"  murmured  the  Doctor,  rather 
gloomily ;  *'  and  though  I  don't  quite 
a^ree  with  Rousseau,  1  think  that  mar* 
riage  is  a  matter  which  no  one  has  the 
right  to  control." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Major,  in  a  more 
soothing,  and  somewhat  apologetie 
tone,  *'  I  did  not  mean  to  auger  you. 
There  are  some  bitter  lessons  in  lifil 
which  you  will  both  have  to  learn  •• 
well  as  the  rest  of  us  i  and  the  tiro# 
may  come" — his  face  darkened  as  he 
spuke — <<  when  you  will  a^ree  with  me 
that  it  is  better  to  laugh  tnan  to  frown 
at  them.  Do  not  forget,  Citiiea 
Dessert,"  he  added,  with  some  haivb- 
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ness  in  his  voice,  *'  that  you  are  under 
my  orders.  Folio vr  me  to  the  hotel  as 
soon  as  you  can.  I  have  matters  to 
speak  to  you  about." 

Hubert  Dessert  bowed  his  head  ra- 
ther haughtily,  as  the  Major  turned 
down  the  walk  and  tramped  away^ 
his  sword  clattering  behind  him. 

"  My  heart's  chosen,  best  and  dear- 
est," cried  the  young  man,  catching 
l^inctte  in  his  arms,  and  passionately 
pressing  his  hot  lips  to  the  girl's  cold 
brow,  "  farewell,  God  bless  you  ;** 
then,  as  not  daring  to  trust  himself  to 
say  more,  he  put  her  from  him,  and 
strode  rapidly  after  the  Major.  Ninette 
remained  where  she  had  been  standing, 
as  though  stunned  by  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

•*  Come,  my  child,"  said  the  Doctor, 
winding  her  arm  tenderly  into  his, 
"the  air  is  growing  cold;"  and  he 
drew  her  to  the  house.     Ilubert  lin. 

fered  one  moment  at  the  garden  gate. 
le  watched  that  frail,  fair  form  of  his 
betrothed  receding  among  the  shadows 
of  the  porch,  lie  heard  her  cough  as 
■he  entered  the  house.  A  pang  shot 
through  his  heart :  he  remembered  to 
have  beard  that  her  mother  had  been 
consumptive.  He  felt  choking — sick- 
ening.  He  yearned  to  rush  back,  to 
fall  at  her  feet,  and  say,  ''Ninette, 
Ninette,  I  am  here  again,  I  cannot 
leave  you :"  but  he  suppressed  the  im- 
pulse  with  a  proud  pain,  and,  thrusting 


his  arm  into  his  bosom,  walked  on  tOi 
wards  the  inn,  where  he  found  the 
Major  waiting  for  him. 

Deep  into  the  night  they  remained 
together,  arranging  plans.  Hubert 
spoke  quite  calmly,  and  entered  into 
every  detail  with  interest.  The  Major 
was  struck  by  the  acute  and  business* 
like  intelligence  which  he  showed ;  for 
if  he  felt  deeply,  no  quiver  of  the  lip 
betrayed  it, 

*'You  will  do,  young  man,"  said  his 
companion ;  **  that  is,  you  have  it  in 
you.  But  remember  the  world  goes 
round  the  wrong  way.  Expect  no- 
thing. Merit  and  courage  have  but 
doubtful  claims  upon  success.  Good 
night.  Do  not  forget  to  be  here  at 
six  o'clock  to-morrow.     I  wait  for  no 


t» 


man.' 

Hubert,  as  he  sought  his  humbld 
home  that  night,  passed  by  the  Doc- 
tor's dwelling;  but  he  hastened  his 
pace,  and  would  not  look  at  the  win« 
dows.  He  did  not  see  Ninette  there. 
She  was  gazing,  with  her  pale  face,  at 
the  stars,  and  seemed  trying  to  look 
through  and  through  them  up  to  God. 
In  silence  Bootes  drew  in  a  dazzling 
leash  his  hounds  up  the  horizon ;  in 
silence  Andromeda  glittered  in  her 
astral  chains.  Ah,  wisely,  wisely,  ia 
the  morning  of  the  world,  said  the  Du 
vine  voice :  "  Canst  thou  bind  the 
sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiads,  or 
loosen  the  bands  of  Orion  ?" 


CHAPTER  n. 


Time  passed  silently  away.  Nature, 
at  her  old  labour,  rotting  oaks  and 
bursting  rosebuds,  worked  on  in  si- 
lence and  unchanged.  Whatever  Ni- 
nette Ruflered,  she  endeavoured  to 
hide  it  in  her  own  bosom.  For  she 
felt  herself  the  mistress  of  a  sorrow 
that  could  not  be  spoken  of.  This  is 
the  first  great  era  in  life,  when  we  feel 
anything  too  deeply  to  talk  of  it.  It 
is  a  surer  sign  of  age  than  the  first 
grey  hair.  But  the  girl's  cheek  was 
paler  and  thinner,  and  her  cough  more 
irequent  than  it  used  to  be.  She  loved, 
in  sad  and  sweet  summer  evenings,  to 
sit  alone  in  that  little  arbour  where 
they  had  so  often  sat  together,  and 
where  their  last  meeting  had  been  — 
their  last  farewell  spoken.  She  would 
recall  every  word  that  he  had  said, 
and  repeat  it  to  herself,  while  she 
tried  to  bring  before  her  fancy  the 


look  that  had  accompanied  it.  Still 
she  had  yet  to  console  her,  life's  most 
precious  blessing  —  hope :  and  every 
night  that  she  laid  her  bead  upon  her 
wakeful  pillow,  she  thought,  <*it  is 
one  day  nearer  to  his  return!"  She 
would  cheat  herself  from  her  own  grief 
too,  as  she  sat  in  that  little  arbour,  by 
weaving  strange  dreams,  and  endea- 
vouring to  persuade  her  fancy  that 
Hubert  had  indeed  returned  ;  that  the 
long  ordeal  was  over,  that  she  should 
find  him  there  when  she  went  home, 
waiting  for  Ler ;  that  it  was  only  some 
trivial  circumstance  which  now  de- 
tained him  away  from  her ;  that  they 
were  already  married;  and  then  she 
would  lay  out  little  plans  for  their 
future  household.  Thus  in  that  old 
summer-house  many  a  sunset  waned 
about  her.  She  wore  round  her  neck 
a  little  chain  which  he  had  once  given 
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h^,  and  she  would  soTor  take  it  off 
eVcd  at  nighty  but  felt,  as  she  pressed 
it  to  her  heart,  that  something  of  his 
wus  still  near  her,  —  a  pledge  that  he 
must  return.  In  the  autumn,  too,  al- 
though the  days  wore  so  ehill  and 
damp,  and  her  chest  began  to  pain 
her,  she  would  draw  her  >hawl  clost-ly 
about  her,  and  wander  to  the  old  ar- 
hour  in  the  garden,  as  before.  There,  as 
she  stood  among  the  decaying  leaves, 
and  heard  the  wind  sighing  through 
the  bare  trellises,  she  would  as^k  her- 
self,  *<  Am  I  indeed  Ninette — still  the 
same  Ninette  that  once  sat  here  with 
Hubert,  and  so  happy?" 

Indeed,  this  question  was  ever  on 
her  lips  when  she  was  alone  —  '*  Is  it 
I  ?  am  1  indee<l  niyself  ?"  Poor  chihl, 
her"  mirror,  when  she  looked  in  it, 
which  was  not  often,  for  it  pained 
her,  could  not  reassure  her.  Tue  old 
beauty  indeed  had  not  left  her  face, 
but  it  was  chan^ied  —  saddened  and 
wan.  Now  and  thcMi,  but  at  rare  and 
long  intervals,  she  received  a  long 
letter  from  •*  her  Hub«:'rt,"  as  she 
called  him,  breathing  of  hope  and 
confidence.  Again  and  a(;ain  she  would 
read  it  over,  to  assure  herself  that  he 
was  still  unchanged;  and  again  and 
again  she  would  press  to  her  poor  pale 
lips  the  happy  page,  so  full  of  warm 
and  tender  affection.  Every  evening 
she  would  write  something  to  him,  u 
little  journal  of  her  monotonous  life, 
but  from  which  she  scrupulously  ex- 
cluded all  expressions  that  seemed  to 
her  too  sorrowful  and  tri:ite.  She 
wi.shed  that  he  should  think  she  fully 
shared  the  confident  hopes  which  he 
hinisi'lf  so  exullingly  dwelt  upon;  but 
in  her  secret  heart  she  i'elt  au  icy  and 
unaccountable  foreboding,  which  all  in 
vain  she  endeavoured  to  stifle.  Now, 
he  detailed  to  her  some  daring  conduct 
of  his,  which  his  comrades  had  frankly 
applauded.  He  knew,  he  said,  this 
would  make  his  Ninette  so  happy. 
NTow,  he  had  spoken,  he  told  her,  to 
General  Bonaparte  himself— had  been 
praised  by  him,  and  looked  to  speedy 
promotion.  He  snoke  of  the  General 
with  that  enthusiasm  which  master- 
minds  seldom  fail  to  draw  from  those 
ihey  come  in  contact  with,  and  which 
that  singular  man  so  eminently  knew 
how  to  excite.  He  spoke  often  too  of 
Montmar.  "  He  is  kindness  itself,*' 
said  he,  *'  this  bluff  man  that  we  dis- 
liked so.  Indeed,  Ninette,  you  must 
like  him  very  much  some  day.    I  un- 


derstand him  noWf  I  think,  and  onlj 
smite  at  his  bitter  way  of  talking. 
Although  he  still  |)ertinacious1y  asserts 
that  I  shall  find  you  married  when  I 
return,  and  that  it  won't  break  my 
heart  at  all.  I  know  he  doesn't  believe 
this  himself;  and  oh,  Ninette, you  can 
have  no  notion  what  a  warm,  strong 
heart  beats  under  that  rough  and 
bruxque  hide  of  a  manner  which  he 
chooses  to  wear." 

How  anxiously,  and  with  what  trem- 
bling hands  did  Ninette  tear  open  the 
papers  from  Paris,  as  from  time  to 
time  news  came  to  the  little  village  of 
the  splendid  progress  of  the  French 
arms  in  Egypt  1  Kapidly  her  eye 
glanced  over  the  details  of  battle;  it 
ever  sought,  with  a  sickening  at  the 
heart  within,  the  closing  buUetm — that 
of  the  killed  and  wounded  ;  and  it  was 
with  a  gasp  of  inexpressible  relief  that 
she  finished  reading  that  painful  record 
without  having  found  her  lover's  name 
in  it.  At  last  there  came  intelli^ience 
of  a  great  engagement  fought  within 
sight  of  the  Pyramids,  and  now  matter 
of  history, 

'J  here  had  been  a  great  many  pro- 
motions consequent  upon  thi<,  and 
among  the  list  she  read,  with  kindling 
eyes,  the  name  of  Hubert  Dessert  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant,  Soon 
followed  a  letter  from  Hubert  himself* 
Yef,  he  was  now  Lieutenant,  he  said ; 
but  several  of  the  commanding  ofiicers 
above  him  had  been  dangerously 
wounded,  and  were  not  expected  to 
live.  Hubert  said  he  had  ho[>e  of 
soon  obtaining  his  captaincy.  Mont- 
nnir,  he  said,  had  been  wounded,  and 
was  in  a  very  precarious  state,  but 
that  there  were  still  ^ix>at  hopes  of  hit 
recovery.  And  agani  the  time  went 
b;^  very  wearily.  Months  had  passed 
without  bringing  her  any  news  of  |Iu* 
bert — not  a  line  from  him — and  thp 
poor  girl's  heart  was  very  low.  In* 
deed  she  was  fast  failing  in  health  and 
strength,  and  all  the  neighbours  ob* 
served  it ;  but  their  sympathy,  however 
anxiously  expressed,  only  irritated  her; 
she  was  reserved  even  with  the  old 
Doctor,  and  shrank  daily  more  and 
more  into  herself.  At  this  time  an 
event  occurred,  which,  while  it  gave 
her  a  terrible  shock  of  the  heart  and 
much  pain,  yet  by  rousing  all  her 
energies,  and  for  a  time  changing  the 
current  of  her  emotions,  perhaps  saved 
her  from  a  rapid  decline.  Dr.Gilibert 
was  seized  with  a  bad  attack  of  infia- 
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«D»u  At  his  nge,  such  maladies  are 
oangerouB ;  the  culd  turned  into  inter- 
mittent fever,  of  which,  after  lingering 
Bome  wet'k?,  he  finally  died.  The 
whole  of  the  old  man's  little  fortune 
went,  of  course,  to  Ninette.  And  now 
she  sat  in  her  black  weeds  of  mourn, 
ing,  quite  alone  in  the  desolate  old 
house.  She  was  startled  and  vexed 
with  herself  to  find  how  much  less  the 
death  of  her  adopted  fiither  affected 
her  than  she  could  have  expected. 
When  a  goblet  is  nearly  filled  to  the 
brim,  you  may  add  water  without  the 
glass  seeming  much  fuller.  It  is  so 
with  sorrow.  It  was  not  from  want  of 
feeling  that  Ninette  wept  less  over  the 
grave  of  her  sole  guardian  than  she 
would  have  done  had  he  died  years 
ago.  The  degrees  of  pain  seemed 
cancelled ;  a  comparatively  trivial 
grief  would  now  cause  her  as  much 
vexation  as  a  greater  sorrow.  When 
the  sense  of  touch  is  nil  sore  and 
morbid,  the  pressure  of  a  feather  is  as 
painful  as  that  of  a  leaden  weight. 

Any  other  jjirl  of  her  age  would  pro- 
bably have  shrunk  from  remaining; 
thus  unprotected,  alone  in  that  old 
house ;  and  indeed  she  wandered  from 
loom  to  room  now  emptied  of  all  joy, 
and  felt  verv  desolate  and  forsaken. 
But  it  seemed  to  Ninette  that  if  she 
left  that  house  the  charm  and  spell 
of  her  existence  would  be  broken  — 
that  she  must  wait  there  till  Hubert 
came.  Where  could  she  go?  How 
would  he  find  her  if  she  went  away?  It 
would  be  deserting  her  post.  It  seemed 
gs  though  there  were  nifidelity  in  the 
very  thought.  Besides  she  knew  no- 
thing of  her  mother's  relations.  She 
shrunk  from  new  faces.  *•  No," 
thought  she  *'  he  will  come  back  some 
day,  and  find  me  here  in  the  little 
arbour,  as  he  left  me,  and  we  will  sit 
down  together  quite  quietly,  and  it 
will  not  seem  strange ;  but  all  this 
dreary  time  of  welding  and  waiting 
jrill  be  as  a  dream,  and  I  shall  think 
that  he  has  always  been  here." 

Poor  girl  I  but  he  did  not  come,  nor 
any  letter  from  him;  and  never  had 
that  icy  foreboding  at  her  heart  been 
stronger  than  it  was  now.  Ninette 
was  no  longer  a  child,  but  a  woman, 
and  a  sad  woman,  and  she  felt  this. 

At  last  the  arniy  returned  from 
£gypt.  The  land  was  loud  with  accla- 
mations. Everybody  talked  of  the 
young  hero  of  the  ryramids;  but  she 
read  and  heard  all  their  accounts  with 


a  Tague  and  sicknbf;  4®8P!^u'»  ^ot  th^f- 
told  no  news  of  Hubert,  and  ho  let- 
ter came ;  and  although  the  army  ha^ 
landed,  and  were  now  in  France,  still 
he  did  not  come. 

**  How  unk'nd,"  she  sometimes 
thou<;ht,  and  then  rebuked  herself*. 
**  Is  he  changed?  "  she  would  say,  "and 
has  he  forgotten  me  ?  "  but  she  scorned 
to  indulge  the  imputation.  She  woul4 
believe  in  anything  rather  than  the 
worst  possibility — death.  **  No,**  she 
said  to  herself,  '*  he  lingers  a  little 
in  Paris ;  perhaps  he  cannot  leave  his 
regiment  so  soon  ;  and  he  does  not 
write,  that  he  may  surprise  me  when 
he  does  come."  Yet  she  could  not  but 
feel  how  improbable  this  was. 

While  her  father  was  alive,  Ninette 
had  less  time  to  indul;!e  her  own  mor- 
bid apprehensions,  and  the  desire  tQ 
appear  cheerful  before  him  had  lent 
her  energy  and  self  command.  Now 
he  was  gone,  and  every  day  she  felt 
her  utter  loneliness  more  chilling. 
She  had  no  longer  another's  feelings 
to  consult.  She  had  nothing  left  to 
care  for  but  her  sorrow;  and  this  she 
cherished  and  hugged  to  her  desolate 
heart  as  some  forsaken  mother  might 
her  forlorn  infant.  Poor  foolish  little 
Ninette  1 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  some^ 
what  damp  and  dreary  afternoon  in 
autumn,  that  the  crack  of  a  postilion's 
whip  sounding  up  the  principal  street 
of  the  little  village  startled  the  inhabi* 
tants,  to  whom  it  was  not  a  very 
wonted  sound  ;  and  a  heavy  travelling 
carriage,  with  horses  steaming  in  the 
dense  and  foggy  atmosphere,  rattled 
up  to  the  door  of  the  inn.  The  land* 
lord,  obsequiously  bowing,  opened  the 
door  o*'  the  carriage,  and  a  person  ia 
a  military  uniform,  but  closely  wrapt 
about  with  a  heavy  fur  coat,  with  some 
difficulty  descended  to  the  ground. 
He  rather  laconically  told  the  landlord 
to  show  him  to  the  best  room,  light  a 
fire  there,  and  get  dinner  ready  immel 
diately  ;  and  then,  leaning  upon  a 
crutch  stick,  for  he  was  yary  lame, 
limped  stiffly  upstairs  to  his  apartment. 
When  the  stranger  flung  oft  his  clofdc 
as  he  entered,  one  might  see  that  he 
had  one  arm  in  a  sling,  and  that  he 
was  neither  young  nor  well-favoured, 
lie  wore  blue  spectacles,  which  par- 
tially revealed  two  very  unsightly  orbs 
behind.  His  beard  was  grey,  but  the 
deep  lines  about  his  face  seemed  to 
have  been  rather  brought  there  by  toil 
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than  age.  As  he  uncovered  his  head 
he  revealed  a  deep  purple  seam  across 
his  brow,  and  there  was  a  slight  scar 
upon  his  cheek. 

The  waiter  perceiving  that  ho  was  a 
military  oiHccr,  and  judging  that  he 
might  be  one  of  those  who  had  lately 
served  in  Egypt,  attempted  to  intam- 
mcr  a  conversaxiun,  but  the  imperious 
and  monosyllabic  answers  he  received 
soon  discouraged  him. 

When  the  stranger  had  6nished  his 
dinner,  which  he  ate  like  a  cormorant, 
and  with  the  air  of  one  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  dine  in  a  hurry,  he  flung 
himself  into  a  chair  before  the  fire, 
stretched  his  lame  leg  over  the  back  of 
a  second,  and  planted  the  other,  heavily 
booted,  against  the  mantelpiece.  For 
some  while  he  sat  rather  moodily  look, 
ing  at  the  blazing  logs  through  his  blue 
spectacles;  and  then,  as  if  he  had  finish- 
ed his  reflections,  he  rang  the  bell, 
and  continued  to  whistle  a  tune  till 
the  waiter  made  his  appearance. 

"  Is  there  not  one  citizen  Gilibert 
residing  in  this  village?*'  demanded 
the  gentleman  in  the  blue  spectacles. 

"He  has  been  dead  five  mouths,*' 
Was  the  reply. 

•*  Dead  I "  echoed  the  stranger. 

This  announcement  seemed  to  startle 
him  greatly.    After  a  pause  he  said — 

'*  f  think  he  had  a  daughter  —  an 
adopted  daughter,  that  is " 

"  Yes,  Ninette  Pompon ;  we  called 
her  our  rosebud.*' 

"  I  suppose  she  is  married  by  this 
time  ?"  continued  the  stranger,  looking 
steadily  at  the  fire. 

'*  Married  I  no.  True  she  was  en- 
gaged to  a  young  man  of  this  village ; 
but  he  joined  the  army  in  Egypt,  and 
we  have  never  heard  anything  more  of 
him.  Perhaps  he  is  dead,"  suggested 
the  waiter  with  a  questioning  tone,  as 
though  he  suspected  that  the  stranger 
in  the  blue  spectacles  knew  more  about 
the  matter  than  he  did  himself. 

The  stranger  took  no  notice  of  the 
latter  piirt  of  this  remark,  however. 

**  liumnh  1  not  married,"  he  mut- 
tered, still  looking  straight  at  the  fire. 
•*  You  surprise  me.  1  have  heard  that 
she  was  a  very  good-looking  girl." 

*«  Yes,  but »• 

"  But  what  ?"  interrupted  the  stran- 
ger, shifting  uneasily  in  his  chair — **  Is 
she  dead,  too  ?" 

"Oh,  no." 

**  I  suppose  she  has  left  the  village." 

•*  No ;  she^lives  here  yet,  but  very 


secluded.  She  has  shut  herself  up  iA 
the  Doctor's  old  house,  and  her  face  is 
seldom  seen.  They  say  she  is  heart- 
sick for  that  young  man." 

Again  the  stranger  turned  uneasily 
in  his  scat. 

*«That  will  do.  You  may  go,"  ho 
said,  waving  his  hand.  He  sat  alone 
for  about  half  an  hour,  and  if  one 
might  judge  by  the  expression  of  his 
face,  and  the  restless  way  in  which  he 
changed  his  position  from  time  to  time, 
his  thoughts  were  not  pleasant  ones. 
At  lengtn  he  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
rose,  and  heavily  leaning  on  the  ballus. 
ters,  limped  down  stairs.  The  land- 
lord met  him  in  the  hall  and  inquired 
if  he  wanted  anything,  but  he  waved 
him  back  impatiently,  and  stepped  oat 
into  the  street ;  nor  did  he  stop  walk- 
ing, or  rather  limping,  until  he  stood 
before  the  door  of  Ninette's  solitary 
house. 

Twice  his  hand  was  on  the  lbell> 
and  twice  he  paused  before  ringing  it* 
"  Not  married  1"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self. "  Humph ;  well  I  dare  say  the 
girl  has  forgotten  him,  for  all  that ; 
vet  I  would  give  anything  that  this 
business  should  have  fallen  upon  other 
shoulders  than  mine.  Poor  fellow !  hd 
was  a  brave  soldier.  Well,  the  thing 
must  be  done,  so  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter;" and  he  pulled  at  the  bell  as  if  be 
were  storming  a  breach. 

Ninette  was  sitting  alone,  in  her 
black  gown,  in  the  same  old  parlour 
where  the  Doctor  used  to  sit.  The 
fire  burnt  badly,  the  room  was  cold, 
it  was  almost  dark,  and  the  wind 
moaned  and  sobbed  at  the  window, 
rustling  the  dry  leaves  in  the  gardea 
below.  Nothing  could  be  more  dreary* 

"Mademoiselle,"  said  the  servant, 
entering,  "  there  is  a  strange  mon- 
sieur below,  who  desires  to  be  permit- 
ted  to  speak  with  you  for  a  moment." 

"A  strange  monsieur  1  Does  he 
really  look  like  a  gentleman  ?" 

"  O  yes ;  but  he  would  not  give  me 
his  name.  He  told  me  to  say  that  htt 
is  from  Egypt ;  and  he  has  a  military 
uniform  on.*' 

The  blood  rushed  suddenly  back 
into  Ninette's  heart,  and  then  tingled 
again  to  her  finger-tips.  **  It  is  he," 
she  thought.  "  He  is  come  at  last.  I 
said  it  would  be  a  surprise."  But  the 
old  servant,  who  even  m  that  dim  light 
could  read  her  countenance,  shook  her 
head  mournfully.  '*0h,  miss,*'  she 
said,    "it  is   not    Master   HaberU** 
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Ninette  felt  faint  and  sickening,  with 
•n  overpowering  sense  of  imminent 
calamity.  Sho  feared  the  worst  had 
Gome.  "  Let  him  come  up,"  she  said, 
almost  inaudibly;  and  soon  a  hcavy 
and  uneven  tread  sounded  up  the  pas- 
6age.  It  was  not  Hubert's,  indeed. 
She  would  have  recognised  his  footfall 
she  thought. 

"  My  eyes  are  very  dim,  indeed," 
said  the  stranger,  entering ;  •*  but  I 
think  that  it  must  be  Mademoiselle 
Pompon  that  I  am  addressing."  As 
he  8i)oke  he  shrunk  back  into  the  sha- 
dow of  the  wall,  and  kept  his  cloak 
closely  folded  about  him. 

"  I  am  Mademoiselle  Pompon,  sir,** 
faltered  Ninette,  trying  to  speak  calm- 
ly. •*  If  you  have  anything  to  com- 
municate to  me,  pray  do  so  at  once." 

The  stranger  did  not,  however,  re- 
ply immediately. 

"I  think  I  recognised  just  now," 
she  added  suddenly,  "  a  voice  not  un- 
familiar to  me."  She  pressed  her  hand 
to  her  head,  and  advanced  a  step  to- 
wards the  stranger.  **  Can  it  be,"  she 
was  about  to  continue  — 

**  Yes  I  yes  I"  interrupted  the  other, 
hastily.  **Yes,  I  am  ne.  We  have 
met  before.  Colonel  Montmar,  Major 
that  was  then,"  he  said,  advancing  and 
taking  her  hand. 

•*  O,  sir,"  she  cried  with  vehemence, 
''you  have  brought  me  news  of — of— 
mibert  Dessert.  For  God's  sake  speak 


it  out.  He — he  is  well  ?  O  yes.  per. 
haps  he  is  with  you  ?'* 

The  stranger  turned  away  his  head« 

"Speak,  sir,"  she  cried,  «*  if  you  have 
anything  to  say.  O  God,  it  cannot 
be— that,  that " 

**  Calm  yourself,  mademoiselle,"  he 
said.  **  You  guess  rightly.  I  have 
brought  you  news  of  Hubert  Dessert. 
I  —  1"— his  voice  trembled  slightly, 
"  I  have  brought  you  something  from 
him." 

'*  A  letter  I  Give  it  me,"  she  cried, 
**  quick,  pray  1" 

He  turned  to  the  window,  and  drew 
from  under  his  coat  a  little  case.     He 

{)ut  it  silently  into  her  hand  without 
ooking  at  her,  but  still  standing  with 
his  face  to  the  window.  She  opened  it 
hurriedly,  with  trembling  fingers,  and 
with  a  sensation  of  icy  chilliness. 
Within  the  case  was  the  little  tur- 
quoise ring  which  she  had  given  to 
Hubert  on  that  last  evening  m  which 
they  were  together.  **If  this  ring 
should  ever  come  back  to  you,"  he 
had  then  said,  "  you  will  know  what 
it  means." 

Colonel  Montmar  had  expected  to 
hear  a  shriek  or  groan,  or  some  such 
sound.  Hearing  neither,  he  turned 
round  in  alarm.  He  was  just  in  time 
to  break  her  fall,  as,  white  and  sense* 
less,  the  girl  reeled  back  and  fell  into 
his  arms. 


CHAPTER  lU. 


Fortunately  for  Ninette,  this  sudden 
and  severe  blow,  falling  upon  nerves 
already  weakened  and  exhausted  with 
prolonged  sufi'ering,  brought  about  a 
sharp  attack  of  delirious  fever,  in 
which  she  lingered  in  a  very  dangerous 
condition  for  months  ;  but  which,  for 
the  time,  suspended  all  thought  and 
emotion,  save  that  of  a  wandering 
brain  and  burning  pulse,  and  from 
which  she  woke  to  consciousness  with 
only  a  numbed  sense  of  past  calamity. 
When  she  was  able  to  sit  up  in  her 
room  a  litlle,  the  spring  was  already 
in  the  meadows  outside.  The  grapes 
were  still  green  upon  the  vines ;  but 
the  breeze  that  came  through  her  case- 
ment was  warm  and  fragrant.  She 
was  too  listless  and  inditrerent  to 
all  things  to  observe  that  there  were 
fresh  flowers  every  morning  in  her 
little  VMe,  or  to  inquire  whence  they 


came ;  yet  if  she  had  once  remarked 
them,  she  must  have  seen  that  they 
were  far  too  exotic  and  curious  to  have 
ever  bloomed  in  her  own  little  garden. 

One  day  Colonel  Montmar  sent  up 
his  card,  and  requested  permission  to 
see  her,  to  which  she  languidly  accord- 
ed. He  approached  her  with  a  defe« 
rence  very  different  from  that  old,  off* 
hand  familiarity  which  had  once  so 
much  displeased  her.  He  sat  down  at 
a  little  distance  from  her,  and  regarded 
her  somewhat  sadly,  through  his  blue 
spectacles,  for  many  minutes,  without 
speaking.  At  length  he  said,  with 
some  hesitation,  **  that  he  was  shortly 
going  to  Paris,  and  wished  to  know  if 
he  could  be  of  any  use  to  her  there." 
He  spoke  with  a  rather  awkward  hesi- 
tation, but  kept  the  blue  spectacles 
fixed  steadily  at  her. 

She  thanked  him,  without  a  smile. 
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and  wtthoat  lifting  her  eyes,  and  said— 

"  No  use  at  all." 

After  a  pause^  he  observed  that  he 
had  lin<;eru(l  in  the  villuj^c,  not  only 
because  lie  could  not  witli  anv  cheer- 
fuhiess  leave  tlie  phice  while  he  knew 
that  Madlle.  Pompon's  illness  was 
dangerous  and  doubtful,  but  also  in 
the  hope  that,  having  been  for  years 
the  intimate  companion  and  camp 
comrade  of  one  who  was  verv  dear  to 
both  of  them,  when  the  time  came 
that  .*)he  could  be.ir  to  hear  and  speak 
of  that  person  without  pain,  it  would 
be  some  i-elicf  to  her  to  feel  near  her 
some  one  whose  connexion  with  the 
past,  and  whose  deep  aflection  for  the 
dead,  might  entitle  him  to  sympathise 
in  an  affliction,  which,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, he  could  not  but  share  with  her. 
She  looked  surprised,  indeed,  at  this 
speech,  so  unlike  all  that  t<he  had 
hitherto  known  of  Colonel  Montmar, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  she  remarked 
his  terribly  altered  appearance  —  the 
blue  si)eciMcles,  the  arm  in  the  sling, 
and  the  recent  scars  upon  his  face. 
She  thanki'd  him  now  somewhat  less 
languidly  and  indifferently,  yet  hardly 
without  a  >h udder.     She  taid — 

"  That  lluburt,"  and  she  faltered  as 
she  pronounced  that  name-.*'  that  liu- 
bert  had,  indeed,  often  written  to  her 
about  M.  Montmar,  with  great  aifec- 
tion.  That  she  felt  touched  by  the 
delicacy  of  feeling  which  he  showed ; 
that  at  present  the  past  was  too  recent 
to  speak  of;  but  that  she  could  not, 
indeed,  refuse  the  sympathy  of  one  who 
had  been  the  friend  of — of  her  hus. 
band,**  hhe  said,  *'  for  she  always 
thought  of  him  as  her  husband.*' 

Colonel  Montmar  did  not  return  to 
Paris  so  soon  as  he  had  expressed  his 
intention  of  doing;  and  Ninette  did 
Hot  refuse  to  admit  him  when  he  called 
upon  her.  By  degn^es  she  grew  to  find 
a  melancholy  pleasure  in  hearing  from 
his  lips  all  the  little  anecdotes,  which 
he  was  never  wearied  of  telling  her, 
about  her  lost  lover  —  their  converwu 
tions  by  silent  watch-fires  in  the  de- 
sert ;  their  deeds  together  in  the  fiehl ; 
their  weary  marchisthrouoh  the  burnint; 
sand.  lie  spoke  witti  hearty  enthusiasm 
and  affectionate  warmth  of  the  bravery 
and  hardihood  of  the  young  man,  and 
dwelt  with  pride  upon  his  rapid  pro- 
motion.  She  made  him  describe  to 
her  the  engagement  in  which  they  last 
fought  together,  and  repeat  the  dying 
wo^8  df  Hubert  Dessert,  and  the  last 


sad  message  with  which,  drawing  it 
from  a  bleeding  breast,  be  conBded  td 
Montmar  the  little  turquoise  ring, 
that  pledge  of  their  early  love,  and 
now  the  token  of  death. 

"Tell  her,"  he  said,  ''that  I  had 
thought  to  live  to  look  once  more  into 
those  dear  eyes  of  hers ;  but  bid  her  not 
to  sadden  them  with  tears.  Tell  her 
that  I  thought  to  bear  proudly  back 
to  her  no  I;; noble  result  of  rears  of 
danger  and  toil,  ever  fortified  by  the 
hope,  and  gladdened  by  the  memory,  of 
our  love ;  but  God  willed  otherwise, 
you  sec.  When  she  sees  this  ring, 
which  has  been  the  talisman  of  all  my 
dreams,  she  will  know  the  worst.  Tell 
her  she  is  fi'ee,  but,  alas  I  alone.  The 
heart  that  would  have  soothed  her, 
the  arm  that  would  have  guarded  her 
through  all  life's  |)erils,  will  soon  be 
dust.  But  tell  her,  Montmar,  that  I 
died  with  her  name  upon  my  li|>s^  and 
her  image  in  my  heart." 

These  conversations,  mournful  as 
they  were,  were  the  events  of  her  sad 
and  solitary  life  in  that  old  house. 
And  though  it  was  not  often  that  she 
saw  Monthiar  (for,  perliaps  fram  deli, 
cacy,  perhaps  business  or  other  causes, 
he  came  but  rarely),  his  visits  certainly 
soothed  her,  although  he  always  left 
her  sadder  and  more  lonely  than  be- 
fore. 

'•You  arc,  indeed,  changed^  sir," 
she  stiid  to  him  one  day. 

He  thought  she  alluded  to  his  altered 
appearance,  and  a  slightly  redder  tinge 
deepened  in  his  sallow  cheek. 

'•  Why,  yes,  mademoiselle,"  he  said, 
*'  I  never  had  much  to  lose  in  the  way 
of  good  looks,  but  indeed  I  am  not 
now  a  very  comely  object." 

She  did  not  know  how  morbidly 
sensitive  ho  was  to  the  fact  of  his 
crijipled  and  disfigured  condition. 

"1  did  not  mean  that,'*  she  said, 
and  she  laid  her  hand  gently  on  his 
arm. 

Ho  did  not  seem  to  notice  these 
wonls. 

'*  The  sand  and  «»lare,**  he  continued, 
speaking  rather  hurriedly,  '*  have  al- 
most deprived  me  of  my  eyesight. 
One  eye  is  already  darkened  fur  ever, 
and  the  other  grows  dimmer  every  day. 
I  fear  I  shall,  too,  soon  lose  the  sight 
of  it  altogether.  I  have  a  musket  ball 
in  my  shoulder,  and  one  in  my  leg; 
and  these  sabre -cuts,"  he  added, 
laughing,  ''  are  no  omamenti^  I 
know." 
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"  They  are  more  honourable^  those 
Bcarsy"  she  answered,  '*  than  any  stars, 
I  think,  sir." 

She  said  this  with  the  delicate  and 
Intuitive  sensibility  of  a  woman,  who 
did  not  wish  to  give  p:iin  where  she 
saw  that  it  was  easily  felt.  But  she 
could  scarcely  repress  a  slight  shudder 
as  she  looked  at  him.  lie  mav  have 
observed  this,  for  he  was  watcliiii*;  her 
keenly,  and  he  turned  away  with  an 
expression  of  pain  in  his  face.  She 
somewhat  timidly  inquired  how  and 
where  he  hud  received  them,  wishing 
to  repair  whatever  painful  eifuct  she 
might  have  involuntarily  produced,  by 
manifesting  an  interest  in  his  misfor- 
tune. He  hesitated  in  answering  her. 
The  fact  vva**,  the  sabre  which  had  dis- 
figured  him  for  life  had  been  aimed  at 
the  head  of  his  young  comrade.  The 
Colonel  had  enduavoured  to  parry  the 
thrust,  but  his  guard  was  beaten  down. 
Hubert  indeed  escaped  unhurt,  and 
the  blow  fell  upon  Monlniar. 

He  made  light  of  this  circumstance  ; 
but  when  at  length  she  grew  to  un- 
derstand it,  she  ])reHsed  his  hand — 

'•You  are  a  far  better  man,*'  she 
said;  "than  I  ever  thought  you." 

lie  smiled  at  the  naivete  of  the  re- 
mark, and  said  that  any  soldier  would 
hare  done  the  same ;  which  was  pro- 
bably true  enough. 

One  day  Moutmar  was  sitting  with 


Ninette.  Hehadbeennna^aally  enlent; 
at  last  he  said  abruptly^ 

*'  Mademoiselle,  i  am  going  to  Pans 
to.  morrow.  Can  I  serve  you  there  in 
any  way?" 

•«  Why  are  you  going  so  suddenly  ?•* 
she  said,  with  some  surprise ;  **  httft 
anything  happened  ?" 

*<  Somethmg.  Yes,  I  think  so,*'  he 
answcre<l. 

'*  Nothing  bad,  I  hope  ?"  she  said, 
looking  at  him  inquiringly ;  for  there 
was  something  strange  in  the  tone  wit& 
which  he  had  answered  her  question. 

**  No,"  he  said,  "  not  altogether  bad, 
I  think." 

He  would  say  no  more,  and  soon 
rose  to  leave  her. 

'*  We  may  probably  never  meet 
again,'*  he  said — *'  most  probably  to. 
God  bless  you,  mademoiselle." 

'*  Colonel  Montmar,'*  she  said,  her 
pale  face  slightly  flushed,  "  I  wronged 
you  when  I  did  not  know  you.  Hubert 
told  me  I  should  judge  3'ou  differently 
if  we  ever  met  again.  I  do  judge  yoa 
differently  now.     Forgive  me." 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  and 
smiled. 

« 1  think,  indeed,"  she  added, '« that 
you  are  greatly  changed." 

'*  1  am  change<l,  mademoiselle,"  he 
said,  rather  gravely.  **  Good-bye." 
And  the  door  closed  behind  him.  The 
next  morning  he  returned  to  Paris. 


CHAPTER   lY. 


I  CAN  scarcely  fancy  a  more  deso- 
late picture  than  poor  Ninette,  in  her 
dark  weeds  of  widowhood  (for  she 
chose  to  dedicate  to  the  memory  of 
Hubert  Dessert  the  outward  symbols 
of  a  wife's  sorrow  ^—  and  by  the 
most  sacred  of  all  symbols  were  they 
already  we<i,  these  two  young  hearts), 
sitting  alone,  and  now  tearless,  under 
the  desolate  roof  of  her  lost  youth.  So 
long  as  through  those  still  rooms,  or 
in  the  little  garden  and  its  quiet  ar. 
hour,  she  had  wandered,  with  Hope 
for  her  companion,  she  had  indeed 
found  in  their  very  sadness  and  silence 
a  sort  of  forlorn  pleasure  ;  but  now 
they  only  impressed  her  with  a  crush- 
ing sense  of  unutterable  desertion. 
The  poor  little  girl  grew  wearier  and 
weaker  every  day,  and  her  chest  now 
caused  her  consUtnt  pain.  She  won- 
dered why  she  had  not  died  in  her 
iline^,  and  seemed  to  have  survived 


herself.  «'  To  what  use,"  sh^  wonM 
often  exclaim,  "  do  I  still  live  on  ?" 
I  tlare  say  poor  Ninette  had  hevisr 
heard  that  old  German  proverb,  which 
I  greatly  hold  to— > 

**  Gott  hat  fcln  plaon  fur  Jedcn  nun.** 
God  huth  hii  plan  fur  everjr  mao. 

Yes ;  and  woman  too.  Courage,  lit- 
tle Ninette  I  There  is  something  still 
to  be  done.  You  must  live,  and  do 
it  as  bravely  as  you  can. 

The  motives  which  had  made  her 
shrink  **  from  deserting  her  post,"  as 
she  called  it,  existed  no  longer.  She 
had  clung  to  the  old  house  while  she  yet 
thought  that  Hubert  would  still  return 
there.  That  dream  was  shattered 
for  ever;  and  everything  about  her 
now  only  reminded  her  of  lost  happi- 
ness and  dreams  never  to  be  realis- 
ed. She  resolved  to  let  the  house, 
and  kave   bar  ttattye  Tillage.    Sbe 
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would  make  the  experiment,  at  least 
for  a  short  time ;  tor  she  began  to 
feel  a  hungry  yearning  for  change  of 
air  and  scene.  This  whs  a  very  wise 
resolution  certainly.  When  the  heart 
is  very  low,  there  is  nothing  which 
does  people  so  much  good  as  to  go 
and  see  how  big  the  world  is,  and  as- 
sure themselves,  that  the  shadow  of 
their  own  sorrow  only  covers  a  very 
little  spot  on  this  planet.  So  >7 incite 
advertised  the  leiise  of  the  old  house 
both  in  the  provincial  and  Paris  jour, 
nals ;  and  as  soon  as  she  bad  packed 
up  her  few  boxes,  left  the  Doctor's 
old  servant  in  charge  of  her  little 
liomestead,  and  set  out  on  her  wander, 
ings,  neither  knowing  nor  caring  much 
where  she  was  goin<r.  As  the  car. 
riage  drove  down  the  familiar  high- 
way,  she  saw  old  faces  through  the 
dusty  windows  gazing  after  her. 
Kind  hands  waved  their  sad  farewells ; 
the  old  servant  stood  in  the  porch, 
way  with  her  apron  to  her  eyes;  the 
old  Cui  e  was  bubbling  out  of  his  house 
with  a  parting  blessing.  Then  she 
felt  that  she  was  leaving  all  she  knew 
-i-  that  the  home  of  her  childhood  was 
rapidly  receding  from  her  sight,  and 
that  the  world  was  wide  and  friend, 
less;  and  Ninette  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears,  the  first  she  had  shed  for 
months,  and  which  left  her  heart 
lighter  than  it  had  been  for  many 
days. 

This  little  heroine  certainly  appears 
to  bo  acting  in  a  veiy  independent 
way ;  but  I  believe  that,  in  those  topsy. 
turvy  times,  women  did  many  stranger 
things  than  live  or  travel  alone.  In- 
deed,  afler  the  ^rand  semi-satanic 
impersonation  of  the  Goddess  of  Ilea- 
son  by  a  Parisian  Aphrodite,  who 
could  have  had  any  wonder  left  for 
minor  marvels?  Still  Ninette  could 
not  but  feel  that,  thus  unaccompanied, 
so  young,  and  an  unmarried  girl, 
she  was  running  great  risk  by  her  so- 
litary hegira ;  and,  after  some  re- 
flection, she  determined  to  travel  as  a 
married  woman,  and  adopt  some  name 
accordingly.  Her  first  idea  was  to  call 
herself  Madame  Dessert ;  but  she 
could  not  bear  that  a  name  so  sacred 
to  her  should  be  bandied  about  upon 
the  lips  of  porters  and  innkeepers; 
and  she  finally  fixed  upon  that  of  Du- 
mont,  as  one  little  likely  to  attract 
notice :  so  she  put  off  her  widow's 
cap,  although  she  would  not  resign 
her  dark  dress,  and  amused  her  fancy 


in  tr)'ing  to  believe  herself  Madamo 
Dumont,  and  wondering  what  sort  of 
a  person  M.  Dumont  might  be  like. 

At  the  neighbouring  seaport,  where 
she  stopi)ed  for  three  or  four  days  to 
arranrio  her  ])lans  somewhat  more 
carefully,  »he  received  a  letter  from 
the  old  servant  whom  she  had  lefl  in 
charge  of  the  house,  informing  her. 
that  her  advertisement  had  been  an. 
swered  by  a  lawyer  in  Paris,  on  be- 
half of  a  client  of  his,  who  had  agreed 
to  pay  the  full  rent  which  was  de* 
manded,  but  who,  being  in  a  very  de. 
licate  state  of  health,  requiring  the 
immediate  benefit  of  country  air^  was 
anxious  to  enter  the  house  without 
loss  of  time.  She  wrote  back  in. 
structions  to  conclude  the  arrange- 
ment  at  once,  and  continued  her  jour, 
ney,  in  which  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  reader  should  follow  her  Tery 
closely. 

About  a  fortnight  after  this  ar- 
rangement had  been  concluded,  a  lo- 
litary  horseman  entered  the  litde  vil. 
lago  towards  nightfall.  The  long 
riding  boots  which  he  wore  were 
splashed  with  mud,  and  betokened  that 
he  had  ridden  far  that  day ;  a  brace 
of  heavy  horse-pistols  were  thrust 
into  the  holsters  of  his  saddle^  and 
his  horse  looked  jaded  and  weary. 
He  rode  slowly  down  the  street*  till 
he  reached  the  door  of  Ninette's  de- 
serted home.  Here  he  halted,  and 
as  he  leaped  to  the  ^und,  the  early 
moon  falling  upon  his  face  revealed  % 
countenance  too  evidently  wasted  and 
emaciated  by  sickness  and  physical  pain. 
He  rang  the  bell,  slashing  bis  boots 
impatiently  with  his  whip,  till  a  stranse 
servant  opened  the  door,  and  demand- 
ed  what  ha  wanted.  The  wayfaring 
stranger  slightly  started. 

«|  1  understand,*'  he  said,  "  that  Dr. 
Gilibert,  who  formerly  resided  in  thia 
house,  is  no  longer  livine ;  but  I  sap. 

fose  that  his  daughter,  Alademoiseile 
bmpon,  is  still  here,  and  1  wish  to  see 
her."  He  spoke  these  words  with  an 
authoritative  air,  and,  quietly  pushing 
aside  the  servant,  was  walkins  into  the 
house,  when  the  domestic,  wiui  evident 
indignation,  caught  his  arm— 

"  Mademoiselle  Pom{jon,"  said  he^ 
*'no  longer  lives  here;  she  left  this 
villa;ie  about  a  fortnight  ago." 

'*  Left  the  village  I  No  longer  livei 
here  I"  cried  the  stranger.  '*  Pooh  -. 
nonsense  ;*'  and  ho  again  pushed  l^ 
the  servant  into  the  house,    "Hold 
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my  horse  for  a  moment,"  he  cried, 
looking  back,  as  he  caught  the  bewil. 
dered  stare  on  the  man's  face. 

"I  tell  you,"  cried  the  servant  an- 
grily, "  that  Mademoiselle  Pompon 
has  been  gone  away  this  two  weeks. 
The  house  is  let ;  and  if  you  want  to 
come  in,  you  must  say  what  your  bu- 
siness is,  for  my  master  never  sees 
visitors," 

"  Gone  I"  repeated  the  other;  ''and 
where  the  devil,  sir,  has  she  gone  to?" 

**  How  the  devil,  sir,  should  I 
know?"  answered  the  man,  with  rising 
wrath,  and  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
The  stranger  not  heeding  the  anger 
he  had  excited,  remained  fixed  in 
thought  for  some  moments,  stroking 
his  beard  slowly.  **I  beg  you  ten 
thousand  pardons,"  he  said  at  length, 
slightly  lifting  his  hat  as  he  spoke. 
*«I  have  been  mistaken;"  and  without 
another  word,  he  turned  to  his  horse 
and  sprang  into  the  saddle.  He  rode 
on  to  the  nousc  of  the  Cure.  There 
he  alighted  again,  but  was  told  that 
the  Cure  had  started  that  morning  to 
a  neighbouring  town,  to  attend  the 
last  hours  of  a  dying  friend. 

"Do  you  wish  to  leave  any  mes- 
sage?" inquired  the  servant. 

"No,"  answered  the  stranger;  and 
mounting  again,  he  rode  on  to  the 
inn.  Here  ho  asked  to  see  the  land- 
lord, and  was  closeted  with  him  for 
about  half-an-hour  in  a  private  room, 
from  which  he  came  out  looking  very 
moody,  and  called  for  a  bottle  of  cog- 
nac. He  drank  rapidly,  gulped  down 
several  glasses  with  a  trembling  hand, 
while  his  horse  was  feeding  ;  then  he 
mounted  again,  and  rode  on  in  the 
direction  of  the  neighbouring  seaport. 

In  those  days  travelling  was  both  a 
diflicult  and  a  costly  luxury  to  obtain. 
Ninette  could  not,  of  course,  leave 
France ;  and  her  wanderings,  although 
they  were  protracted,  were  not  very 
wide.  She  chiefly  sought  the  cities  on 
the  sea,  and  lingered  amid  moun- 
tain regions ;  for  the  sight  of  the  great 
ocean,  and  the  everlasting  hills,  so  old 
yet  ever  new,  refreshed  and  invi- 
gorated her.  She  did  not  meet  with 
much  molestation,  for  her  youth,  her 
beauty,  and  a  certain  queenliness 
which  grief  had  thrown  about  her, 
won  her  respect  and  kindness  wherever 
she  went.  The  impression  which  she 
generally  created  was,  that  she  was  a 
young  wife,  who  from  jealousy  or  ca- 
price had  just  run  away  from  her  hus« 
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band ;  and  although  this  impression  now 
and  then  drew  upon  her  the  somewhat 
too  ardent  attention  of  one  or  two  mi- 
litary strangers,  the  sorrowful  dignity 
of  her  manner  soon  repelled  it. 

Early  one  summer  evening,  two 
men,  both  apparently  strangers  to  the 
place,  entered  the  principal  inn  of  a 
certain  town  in  France,  not  far  from 
the  Pyrenees.  They  went  up  to  the 
landlord,  and  the  elder  of  tne  two, 
stating,  with  a  significant  look,  that 
ho  was  an  oflicer  of  Government,  re- 
quested to  see  the  book  containing  the 
names  of  those  travellers  who  had  lately 
arrived  at  the  hotel.  After  turning 
over  the  pages  of  this  volume  for  about 
half-an-hour,  they  rang  the  bell,  and 
again  summoned  the  landlord. 

"I  notice,"  said  the  younger  man, 
now  speaking,  "  among  the  names  of 
those  who  are  now  staying  in  this 
house,  that  of  a  Madam  Dumont ;  I 
wish  to  know  if  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  this  lady  answers  to  the  de- 
scription 1  have  here  written  down;" 
and  he  handed  a  paper  to  the  land- 
lord:— 

"Above  middle  height — slight  figure 
— rather  pale  —  darkish  hair  —  blue 
eyes,  &c.,  &c.  Why,  yes,  certainly— i 
Madam  Dumont  is,  I  should  say^ 
above  the  middle  height ;  and  she  has 
a  slight  figure,  darkish  hair,  and,  I 
believe,  blue  eyes,"  &c. 

"Are  you  aware  what  length  of 
time  Madam  Dumont  intends  to  pass 
at  your  hotel  ?" 

"She  leaves  the  place  this  evening 
by  the  diligence." 

"  Good !  that  will  do — you  may  go ;" 
a  permission  which  mine  host  was 
not  sorry  to  comply  with.  "  Nothing 
but  espionage  all  over  the  country," 
quoth  he,  and  closed  the  door  with  a 
gasp  of  relief.  "I  dare  say  they  know 
what  we  all  eat  for  dinner;  how  many 
pair  of  breeches  I  have  in  my  ward- 
robe; and  my  wife's  petticoats."  But 
this  item  recalled  the  worthy  fellow  to 
more  sober  reflections,  and  he  checked 
himself. 

As  the  soi-disant  Madam  Dumont 
was  leaving  the  door  of  the  inn,  and 
just  about  to  take  her  place  in  the 
diligence,  she  was  accosted  in  the  door- 
way by  a  person,  who  not  very  defe- 
rentially inquired  if  she  were  Madam 
Dumont. 

"I  am,  sir,"  she  replied,  rather 
haughtily.  **  And  pray,  may  I  under- 
stand the  object  of  this  inquiry  ?" 

2  b 
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"Yes^  madam;  I  wish  to  know  if 
you  really  are  (as  you  represent  your- 
self to  be)  married." 

•*  What  right,  sir,"  cried  Ninette  — 
her  eyes  flashing  indignantly  beneath 
their  dark  lashes —  "  What  right,  sir, 
have  you  to  ask  so  impertinent  a  ques- 
tion of  a  lady  whom  you  never  saw 
before  ?" 

"  I  am  not  here,  madam,"  replied 
the  man,  not  the  least  daunted  by  this 
look,  "  to  explain  my  ri^ht  to  ask 
questions,  but  simply  to  have  them 
answered." 

**  Madam,"  whispered  the  landlord 
hurriedly ;  but  she  waved  him  back 
impatiently. 

*'  If  you  think,  sir,"  said  she  in  her 
ann:er,  and  her  embarrassment  falling 
into  a  very  pardonable  equivocation, 
''that  because  my  husband  is  not  at 
this  moment  with  me,  1  am  to  be  insult- 
ed with  impunity,  you  are  mistaken." 

**  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  you 
are  married?"  said  her  interrogator, 
donjsedly  returning  to  the  point. 

Ninette  was  about  to  reply  in  anger 
to  this  persisting  persecutor,  when  an. 
other  man — apparently  his  companion, 
who  had  all  tins  while  been  standing 
apart  in  the  dusk  and  shadow  of  the 
door,  and,  if  one  might  judge  from 
his  attitude,  for  it  was  too  dark  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  his  countenance, 
keenly  watchinflj  the  scene  —  suddenly 
stepped  forwanl,  and  laid  his  hand 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  first  speaker. 

**  Enough,"  he  said ;  '*  be  at  ease, 
madam  —  you  shall  not  be  insulted. 
Why,  of  course,"  he  added,  addressing 
his  companion,  "  this  lady  is  married 
— she  has  just  confessed,  I  mean  just 
stated,  as  much.  She  must  be  about 
twenty,  I  should  say  ;  no  woman  who 
can  help  it  continues  single  so  long  — 
certainly  not  with  such  a  face!" 

This  was  spoken  with  a  tone  of  irre- 
pressible irony  ;  and  as  he  said  it,  the 
speaker  turned  on  his  heel,  and,  mo- 
tioning to  his  companion  to  follow 
him,  strode  away,  and  mingled  imme- 
diately with  the  crowd  in  the  street. 

Yet  that  voice,  bitter  as  were  its 
accents,  thrilled  strangely  to  the  heart 
of  Ninette.  With  an  involuntary  cry 
she  started  forward,  and  looked  in  the 


direction  of  the  speaker.  In  the  dark- 
ness he  had  gone,  and  vainly  her  eje 
sought  to  trace  his  form  in  that  dim 
twilight,  among  the  moving  loiterers 
in  the  street. 

She  remained  motionless  like  one 
who  had  been  suddenly  stunned. 
"  Madam,"  said  the  conducteur,  **  all 
the  passengers  are  waiting;"  and  h6 
hurried  her  into  the  diligence.  The 
whip  cracked;  off  went  the  horses. 
She  seemed  to  start  as  from  a  trance, 
with  her  temples  throbbing  and  her 
throat  choking. 

"Are  you  ill,  madam?*'  said  an 
old  gentleman  who  was  sitting  oppo« 
site  to  her. 

"  No,  no,"  she  answered  hurriedly. 
On  went  the  diligence.  She  leaned 
her  head  against  the  open  window, 
and  looked  desparingly  out  into  the 
dark  street.  She  did  not  see  the 
stranger  there.  She  could  not  see 
him,  though,  hidden  behind  the  crowd 
that  was  bustling  to  and  fro,  he  wai 
leaning  against  the  wall  with  his  arms 
foldeii  on  his  breast,  and  sadly  and 
sternly  watching  the  lumbering  vehicle 
as  it  drove  away.  She  could  not  hear 
him  murmuring  to  himself,  as  it  re- 
ceded from  his  sight — '*  O  Montmar^ 
you  were  indeed  a  truer  prophet  than 
my  own  heart  1" 

Ah,  Ninette,  Ninette!  that  one 
momentary  approach  to  falsehood— if 
falsehood  it  can  be  called  —  was  thine 
undoing  I  Child,  child !  how  inno- 
cent was  thine  untruth  1  Yet  in  this 
unequal  world,  the  lightest  faults 
bring  of^en  with  them  the  heaviest 
retribution. 

The  dark  diligenee  drove  on,  and 
within  it  poor  Ninette,  along  the  dis- 
tant highway — where?  Ah,  who  can 
answer  where  any  road  will  lead  to  ? 

Lamps  and  houses  passed  and  waned 
on  either  side,  as  on  they  went.  H^ge- 
rows  and  trees  flitted  slowly  by«  and 
fields  and  orchards  in  the  early  moon. 
Still  that  voice  was  ringing  in  her 
ears  and  in  her  heart ;  and  in  many  a 
weary  dream,  and  through  many  a 
sleepless  night,  and  many  a  dreary 
desolate  day,  with  its  cruel,  reproach- 
ful  music,  it  often  rung  and  edioed 
there,  years — years  afterwards  1 


CHAPTER  v. 


The  longer  that   Ninette  pondered      more  mysterious,  nnieal,  and  draanu 
ofer  the  occurrence  of  that  night,  thd      like  did  it  i^pear  to  her  i  until  fron^ 
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thinking  of  it  till  her  brow  Ached  and 
h6r  heart  sickened,  she  grew  at  Inst  to 
refrard  it  as  an  event  of  very  little 
import  which  her  own  excitable  fancy 
had  coloured  with  undue  meanings, 
attributincr  to  the  accents  of  a  stranger 
a  tone  which  they  did  not  really  pos- 
sess. However,  the  adventure  made 
her  reflect  on  the  many  dangerous  and 
disagreeable  casualties  to  which  she 
might  expose  herself  by  continuing 
these  solitary  wanderings ;  and,  as  the 
year  to  which  the  le^se  of  the  house 
had  extended  was  now  nearly  over, 
she  wrote  word  to  her  old  servant  not 
to  renew  it,  and  commenced  her  jour, 
ney  homewards  as  speedily  as  she 
could.  Nor  was  it  without  a  sense  of 
security  and  repose  that  she  once  more 
found  herself  in  her  native  village,  and 
among  the  kind  and  quiet  faces  that 
had  smiled  upon  her  childhood.  Her 
old  servant  embraced  her  between 
laut^hing  and  crying,  as  she  led  her  up 
stairs  to  her  own  little  room  again, 
which  looked  just  as  though  she  had 
never  left  it;  with  its  white  curtains, 
its  little  writing-table  and  sofa,  and 
the  sunny  window  over  the  garden, 
about  which  the  honeysuckle  and 
clematis  had  now  climbed  somewha 
higher.  She  could  not  help  remark- 
ing a  beautiful  nosegay  of  nire  flowers 
which  was  blooming  in  the  little  vase 
on  her  table,  and  she  inquired  how  it 
came  there,  for  she  well  knew  there 
were  no  such  flowers  in  the  garden. 

'*  The  blind  gentleman  sent  it,"  said 
the  servant,  •'  with  his  respects,  miss, 
because  he  knew  you  were  fond  of 
flowers,  he  said." 

"What  blind  gentleman?"  asked 
Ninette,  with  surprise. 

**  Why,  our  tenant,  to  be  sure.  Bat 
indeed,  miss,  you  know  him  well 
enough;  for  who  do  you  think  has 
been  living  here  all  this  time  that 
you've  been  away  ?" 

"Indeed  I  don't  know  any  blind 
gentleman,"  said  Ninette,  smihng. 

"O,  but  he  wasn't  blind  then, 
mademoiselle ;  it  came  upon  him 
since  you've  been  gone,  poor  man; 
and  truly  it's  a  pitiful  sight  to  see  him 
guided  about  and  feeling  so  darkly 
with  his  one  arm  for  that  crutch  of 
his,  and  sitting  so  helpless  and  with 
such  a  sad  look,  poor  old  man,  in  that 
old  chair  by  the  tire,  as  he  used  to  sit, 
miss,  for  hours  last  winter,  without 
speaking  a  word  to  any  one." 

"Good   heavens  1"   cried  Ninette* 


"you  cannot  mean  Colcnd  Mont- 
mar?" 

"  Yes  indeed,  miss  i  him  that  wat 
such  a  fine  hearty-looking  man  long 
ago,  when  -.  O  dear,  but  it's  sad  to 
remember  those  times  I" 

"  When  did  Colonel  Montmar  send 
these  flowers?**  asked  the  girl,  btoop- 
ing  over  their  crimson  bells,  to  hide  a 
tear  which  was  slowly  stealing  ddwn 
her  cheek,  perhaps  from  the  souroei  of 
sympathy  as  well  as  sorrow. 

"  This  morning,"  miss. 

"Then  he  is  still  in  the  villa^?" 

"  Whjr,  yes.  The  fact  is,  miss,  he'a 
a  poor  ailing  creature,  and  for  the  last 
week  or  so  he's  been  worse  than  Usual* 
I  fear ;  so  that  I  felt  quite  grieved  to 
turn  him  out  of  the  house,  for  he 
wanted  to  renew  the  lease  very  much, 
and  I  didn't  much  think  he'd  be  able 
to  move  out  on  such  short  notice.  But 
as  soon  as  he  heard  that  you  were 
coming  back,  miss,  he  said  yoa 
shouldn't  be  inconvenienced  for  a 
day,  and  indeed  I  was  quite  surprised 
to  see  how  brisk  he  seemed  to  get; 
for,  to  be  sure,  the  morning  afler  I 
gave  him  notice,   he  had  everything 

Eacked  up  and  sent  to  the  hotel  where 
e's  staying  now.  He  must  have  sent 
to  the  great  town  for  those  flowers, 
miss.  Indeed  I  think  he's  a  good 
creature ;  and  although  he's  so  very 
ugly,  and  has  such  a  sour,  forbidding 
look  at  times,  he's  as  gentle  as  a 
Limb." 

Ninette  ft;lt  happier  than  she  had 
been  for  a  Ions  while.  She  did  not 
care  to  ask  herself  why.  It  was  a 
lovely  afternoon,  and  she  put  on  her 
straw  hat  and  ran  out  into  the  garden. 
The  old  servant  lingered  at  the  win- 
dow  watching  her  wistfully. 

" Bless  her,"  she  cried;  "she's  the 
sweetest,  kindest  heart  that  ever  lived. 
O,  if  Master  Hubert  had  come  back. 
But  it's  no  use  thinking  of  it  now." 

Ninette  did,  indeed,  look  beautiful 
in  that  old  sunny  garden,  with  the 
golden  light  falling  all  about  her,  and 
the  light  wind  tossing  against  her 
warm  neck  one  careless  stream  of  soft 
brown  hair  which  had  escaped  from  her 
loose  hat,  and  flung  its  dancing  shadow 
over  her  flushed  cheek,  as  it  fell  upon 
her  graceful  bosom.  One  might  have 
taken  her  for  the  fairy  of  the  flowers, 
as  she  wandered  through  them  to  the 
little  arbour,  her  old  haunt.  The 
honeysuckle  and  all  the  creepers  were 
full  in  fragrant  bloom,  and  the. little 
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place  flcemed  to  welcome  her.  Slio 
was  glad  to  find  it  all  so  unchanged. 
She  sat  there  thoughtfull}',  leaning  her 
cheek  upon  her  arm  for  more  than  an 
hour,  and  looking  down  the  little  ^ar. 
den  while  it  henmied  in  the  sun.  The 
saddest  home  has  its  claim  upon  the 
heart,  and  perhaps  dinette  felt  this. 
The  shadow  was  slowly  lengthening 
under  the  house,  and  the  l)ees  and 
butterflies  were  all  gone  to  bed,  when 
she  rose  from  her  scat  and  turned 
towards  the  little  porch.  It  was  so 
cool  and  fresh,  however,  that  she  could 
not  resist  one  other  walk  round  the 
garden  before  she  went  home,  and  she 
remembered  that  she  had  not  yet  been 
all  over  it — ^no  very  groat  exploit  in- 
deed to  perform ;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  pretension  of  its  four  green  walls, 
covered  with  vines  and  apricots,  it  was 
one  of  the  smallest  gardens  one  might 
ever  care  to  look  at.  But  Ninette 
had  not  gone  far  down  one  of  the  side 
walks,  when  she  became  aware  of  a 
very  great  change.  The  only  ancle 
of  the  garden  which  was  not  walled  m, 
bad  been  fenced  by  a  little  privet 
hedge,  just  facinc;  an  ugly  dead  wall 
and  some  out-buildings  by  no  means 
picturesque,  which  entirely  obstnicted 
a  very  pretty  view  behind  them.  Fancy 
I^inette's  surprise  then,  when,  instead 
of  the  dead  wall  and  the  out-buildings, 
she  came  upon  another  little  garden 
rising  up  to  the  old  one  upon  green 
terraces,  with  a  little  fountain  in  the 
midst,  and  full  of  beautiful  flowers. 


She  could  not  repress  an  exclamation 
of  joyous  surprise,  and  from  the  house 
behind  she  could  hear  the  old  servant 
laughing  and  clapping  her  hands  for  joy. 

*'  He  told  me  I  wus  to  say  nothing 
about  it,  mademoiselle,  because  it  was 
to  be  a  surprise.  For  he  said  that 
he'd  heard  you  say  when  he  was  here 
before,  that  'twas  a  great  pity  those 
ugly  buildings  stood  iu  the  way  of  the 
view,  miss.  Therefore  he  said  be 
thought  you  wouldn't  mind  much  if 
they  were  all  pulled  down ;  and  I 
don't  know  how  much  money  he  gave 
for  the  ugly  old  things,  just  to  pull 
them  to  pieces,  and  make  this  garaen, 
which,  indeed,  is  a  great  improve- 
ment to  the  place." 

Ninette  walked  to  the  house  much 
more  grave  and  thoughtful  than  when 
she  had  Icfl  it. 

**  Do  you  know,  miss,"  said  the 
servant,  as  she  brought  up  the  bed- 
room candle,  "  that  when  you  were 
so  ill  a  year  and  a-half  ago,  it  was 
Colonel  Montmar  that  used  to  send 
those  flowei*s  every  day  ?  buty  indeed^ 
I  don't  think  you  ever  remarked  them, 
and  he  bid  me  say  nothing  about  thorn 
unless  you  should  ask  me." 

<'  Indeed  I"  said  her  mistress,  ra- 
ther sharply,  ''  that  will  do.  You 
needn't  be  always  talking  to  me  about 
Colonel  Montmar.  He  is  very  civiL 
Good  night." 

Ninette  slept  in  her  own  bed :  and 
her  dreams  were  peaceful.  No  doubt 
some  guardian  angel  blessed  her  sleep. 


CRAPTEa  VI. 


More  than  a  week  has  passed  since 
Ninette's  return  to  her  home,  without 
bringing  any  visit  or  even  message 
from  Montmar.  At  any  other  time 
she  would  herself  have  sent  to  inquire 
how  he  was,  for  she  could  not  but  fear 
that  he  might  be  unwell.  Now,  how. 
ever,  she  felt  angry  with  herself,  and 
angry  with  him,  without  exactly  know- 
ing why,  or  caring  to  ask  herself  the 
reason,  and  she  shrank  from  doing 
what,  after  all,  would  have  merely 
been  a  very  common  and  natural  ci- 
vility. As  the  days  still  passed  by, 
however,  without  any  news  of  her 
late  tenant,  she  bejiau  to  rtlont,  and 
she  was  on  the  point  of  sending  the 
old  servant  to  the  hotel,  when  a  mes- 
sage arrived  from  Montmar  himself, 
to  say    "that    if  Madlle.    Pompon 


would  permit  him,  he  would  be  Tery 
glad  to  pay  her  his  respects  that  after- 
noon." 

<'  I  am  ^lad  to  find  that  he  is  not 
unwell,"  said  Ninette. 

**  O,  indeed,"  mademoiselle,  said  the 
man,  "  he  has  been  in  great  suiTering 
for  the  last  fortnight ;  and  this  is  the 
first  day  he  has  been  able  to  leave  his 
room." 

Ninette  said  nothing:  her  kind 
heart  indeed-  rather  reproached  her. 

Montmar  came  in  the  evening.  She 
had  been  prepared  to  receive  him  with 
some  dctzreo  of  reserve ;  for  she  felt 
vexed  with  herself  for  having  been 
pleased  by  the  flowers  he  had  sent  her 
(poor  little  girl  1  as  though  there  were 
any  crime  in  being  gladdened  by  the 
welcome  even  of  a  few  flowen  1)  and 
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sbe  had  almost  brought  herself  to  look 
upon  the  improvemeDts  he  had  made 
in  the  garden  as  very  unwarrantable 
changes  —  a  sort  of  snare  craflily  laid 
to  entrap  her  into  a  little  happiness. 
As  soon  as  she  saw  her  enemy,  how- 
ever>  all  her  resolutions  gave  way. 
For  nowy  as  he  came  slowly  up  the 
garden,  guided  and  half-supported  by 
a  servant,  and  leaning  heavily  on  his 
crutch  as  he  limped  along,  with  his 
grey  head  bowed  sadly,  while  he 
moved  with  that  painful  and  mistrust- 
ful hesitation  ot  total  blindness,  Ni- 
nette could  not  but  feel  sadly  shocked 
and.jn'ieved  at  his  altered  appearance. 
He  did  indeed  look  wasted,  emaciated, 
and  broken.  He  seemed  to  have  sud- 
denly  dropt  into  old  age.  At  a  little 
distance  one  might  have  taken  him  for 
a  man  of  eighty. 

The  girl  ran  forward,  and,  kindly 
greeting  her  old  acquaintance,  laid  his 
arm  gently  on  her  own. 

"  Will  you  lean  upon  me,  sir  ?"  she 
said,  **  I  am  much  stronger  than  I 
■was." 

•*  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  my 
child,"  said  the  blind  man  (his  face 
brightening  suddenly  over  as  he  spoke); 
**  and  I  am  so  glad  that  you  have 
come  back.  I  wish  I  could  see  you." 
And  certainly  if  he  could  have  seen 
her  as  they  walked  on,  her  deep  eyes 
kindling  under  their  soft  shadow,  and 
her  pure  cheek  just  touched  with  a 
transient  tinge  of  glowing  light,  he 
would  not  ligntly  have  resigned  him- 
self  again  to  his  loss  of  sight. 

Ninette  felt  happy  again  in  the  feel- 
ing that  some  heart  was  gladdened  by 
her  return,  and  had,  perhaps,  missed 
her  while  she  was  absent ;  nor,  as  she 
stole  a  shy  glance  at  the  grey  and 
wrinkled  face  beside  her,  did  she  seek 
to  repress  the  feeling  so  energetically 
as  she  had  done  before.  Truly  it  is 
a  blessed  feeling  that  of  welcome, 
though  it  were  only  the  welcome  of  an 
old  blind  man  1 

They  walked  through  the  garden 
slowly,  for  Montmar  was  very  feeble, 
and  o^n  obliged  to  halt.  His  health 
was  evidently  shattered  for  life.  But 
when  they  came  in  front  of  the  new 
garden,  Ninette's  companion  paused 
a  moment.  She  felt  tnat  she  ou^ht 
to  thank  him  for  what  she  could  not 
but  see  had  been  done  with  a  gra- 
cious thoughtfulness  to  give  her  plea- 
sure. 

'<  It  is  very  beautiful  V*  she  said. 


<*  I  hoped  that  yoa  would  like  it," 
said  the  blind  man,  **  for  I  remem- 
bered that  the  old  dead  wall  was  not 
a  very  pretty  object,  and  that  there 
was  a  pleasant  view  behind  it.  But, 
indeed,  since  I  cannot  see  them  any 
more  myself,"  he  added,  sadly,  ''I 
perhaps  overvalue  the  pleasure  which 
these  things  may  give  to  others.*' 

*•  You  have  indeed  given  me  plea-, 
sure,  sir,"  she  answered,  as  though 
she  felt  what  she  said.  For  in  the 
last  light  of  the  rosy  west,  the  little 
garden  looked  fair  indeed.  The  foun- 
tain was  bubbling  merrily,  and  fling- 
ing up  its  music  and  its  freshness  into 
the  warm  air,  while  it  ceased  not  from 
its  joyous  song.  The  flowers  seemed 
truiy  to  enjoy  themselves,  now  that 
the  heaviness  of  the  noontide  heat 
was  lifted  from  their  glowing  bells  and 
cups ;  and  ever  among  them  the  bright 
lake  bee  reeled  drunkenly,  droning 
his  last  song. 

And  perhaps  Ninette  felt  as  she 
looked  silently  at  this  scene,  that  a 
little  garden  had,  in  truth,  been  opened 
in  her  life,  with  song  and  sunshine, 
where  all  was  desolate  and  harsh  be- 
fore ;  that  an  old  dead  wall  had  been 
lifted  from  before  her  eyes,  and  re- 
placed by  a  fairer  prospect.  Perhaps, 
I  say,  sue  thought  this,  but  I  can't 
tell,  for  she  said  suddenly,  **  God  is 
very  good  I" 

**  Yes,  my  child,"  said  her  compa- 
nion— **  very  good,  I  believe.  But 
we  don't  always  think  so.  May  you 
never  lose  that  faith  which  gives  to 
life  its  only  true  sunshine.  This  will 
soon  pass  away,  and  change,  and  fade. 
But  that  other  even  the  blind  may 
feel." 

They  walked  on,  and  sat  down  in 
the  little  arbour.  Ninette  was  ab- 
sorbed in  her  own  thoughts.  The  sun 
was  nearly  set,  and  the  whole  one- 
half  of  heaven  was  rose  and  gold. 
The  girl  could  not  help  recalling  the 
old  irrevocable  hours  when  she  had 
sat  there,  as  she  now  sat,  gazing  into 
that  same  evening  sky,  with  Hubert 
at  her  side,  his  hand  in  hers,  his  head 
upon  her  bosom,  building  on  those 
rifls  of  crimson  light  castles  of  future 
happiness.  "  And  what  has  become 
of  fhem  now?"  she  thought  sadly: 
yet  she  smiled  a  somewhat  melancholy 
smile  as  she  murmured,  '*  Duty  has 
her  house  on  earth  :  happiness  in  hea- 
ven." I  don't  know  whether  this 
thought  caused  her  to  look  at  Mont- 
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inar,  but  when  her  eye  fell  upon  his 
facej  she  was  startled  by  the  dark, 
ncss^  as  of  night,  which  had  gathered 
over  that  sightless  countenance. 

"  Arc  you  ill,  sir  ?"  she  asked  anx- 
iously. 

^<  No,"  he  replied,  smiling ;  and  as 
be  spoke  the  cloud  passed  from  his  face. 
''  We  were  both  thinking  just  now  of 
the  past ;  we  hud  both  gone  back 
into  the  shadow ;  but  I  trust  my  child 
that  your  face  was  not  as  dark  as 
mine  I  dare  say  looked.  It  ought  not 
to  have  been  so.  You  have  a  gentle 
voice,"  he  added  after  a  pause.  *•  We 
blind  are  not  without  consolations; 
the  loss  of  one  sense,  oAcii  renders 
more  acute  the  others  that  remain. 
And,  after  all,  happiness  is  not  in  the 
eyes." 

Evening  had  now  fallen,  and  Mont- 
mar  rose  to  say  good  night. 

<<  May  I  sometimes  come  and  visit 
you  again?"  he  said.  "I  fear  I  am 
not  well  enough  to  return  to  Paris 
immediately,  so  you  will  be  a  Sceur 
de  Charitei  if  you  let  me  come  now 
and  tlien." 

**  I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  *'  that  you 
should  have  been  obli^j^ed  to  leave  this 
house  so  suddenly.  I  did  not  know," 
she  said,  laughing,  "  that  you  were  my 
tenant,  or  1  would  have  given  you 
more  grace." 

After  a  pause  she  added,  with  a 
little  hesitation,  laughing  still — "Since 
you  don't  dislike  my  voice,  sir,  per. 
haps  you  would  like  me  to  read  to  you 
flometimes." 

••  No,'*  he  replied  quickly,  and  again 
his  face  darkened.  ''  I  am  quite  re- 
signed to  the  loss  of  books,  and  don't 


care  to  open  one  agftin.  I  hiiTO  learnt 
too  much  already,  and  aa  is  usual  in 
such  case,  I  have  now  to  unlearn  it 
all  again  ;  but  that  process  is  better 
carried  out  by  thougnt  than  by  read- 
ing." 

Ninette  did  not  quite  understand 
him,  so  she  said  nothing.  **  0 1"  he 
cried,  with  sudden  bittomess,  **  I 
learned  a  lying  lesson  in  my  youth.  I 
had  scarcely  tasted  the  cup  of  life 
before  it  turned  sour  on  my  lips. 
When  I  had  health,  energy,  and  free- 
dom, to  have  won  them,  I  refuted 
to  seek  the  love  of  woman  or  the 
friendship  of  man,  because  I  did.  not 
believe  in  the  worth  or  truth  of  either. 
You,  my  child,  have  taught  me  a 
truer  lesson.  But,  ahis,  it  comes  too 
late.  Age  and  sickness  are  indifferent 
scholars  of  new  things!  yet  I  blei9 
you,  child  ;  an  old,  blind  man,  like  me, 
mav  say  that  without  making  you 
blush." 

«*Sir,"  said  Ninette,  timidly »  and 
after  a  pause,  in  which  she  was  per- 
haps trying  to  unravel  these  wordit 
'<  I  think  you  may  be  mistaken.  It  is 
not  I  but  your  own  heart  that  has 
been  the  teacher;  perhi4)8y  I  should 
say,  your  own  life,"  she  added,  for 
she  thought  that  her  words  might  be 
easily  misconstrued. 

<'  Well,"  he  said,  "vou  may  be  near 
the  truth;"  and  he  bowed  his  head 
submissi  veJy,  as  though  to  Uie  authority 
of  some  voice  within  him. 

''  I  fear  the  air  is  growing  cold  for 
you,"  said  Ninette,  kindly  seeking  to 
draw  him  from  painful  redectiona ;  but 
he  did  not  answer.  Perhaps  he  waa 
fitill  in  commune  with  that  inward  voioe. 
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**  Enoland  and  Scotland  I  those  coun. 
triea  whose  literature  has  operated  so 
powerfully  on  uiy  whole  mental  de- 
velopment; those  countries  where  I 
now  count  many  leniently -judging 
friends>  and  to  which  my  heart  has 
become  strongly  attached,  I  knew 
and  loved  those  countries  before  my 
feet  trod  them.  With  Marryat's 
'  Jacob  Faithful '  I  had  long  sailed  up 
the  Thames ;  by  Dickens  I  was  leu 
into  London's  narrow  lanes,  and  I 
listened  to  the  throbbing  hearts  there  ; 
and  in  *  Night  and  Morning/  Bulwer 
opened  to  my  gaze  the  rich  landscape, 
with  its  towns,  its  churches,  and  its 
villages.  I  was  at  home  on  Scotland's 
mountains,  and  familiar  with  its  deep 
lakcF,  lonely  paths,  and  ancient  castles. 
Walter  Scott's  genius  had  wafbed  me 
thither;  Walter  Scott's  beneficent  hand 
bad  extended  to  me  the  spiritual  bread 
and  wine,  so  that  I  forgot  the  earthly. 
I  was  intimate  with  Shakspeare's  land 
and  Burns's  mountains  before  my  cor- 

1)oreal  eye  beheld  them ;  and  when  at 
ength  1  visited  them,  I  was  not  re- 
ceived as  a  stranger.  Kind  eyes  re- 
garded me — friends  extended  tne  hand 
to  me.  Elevated  and  humbled  at  the 
fame  time  with  so  much  happiness,  my 
heart  swelled  with  gratitude  to  God.*' 
Thus  writes  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen, the  Danish  poet,  novelist,  and 
traveller.  Who  does  not  know  a  little 
of  him  ?  And  who  that  knows  a  little 
does  not  desire  to  know  more?  He 
may  not  inappropriately  be  designated 
the  living  Goldsmith  of  Scandmavia 
(though  ver^  superior  to  Goldsmith  in 
prudential  virtues),  and  he  b  as  warmly 
beloved  by  all  who  know  him  per- 
sonally as  ever  our  own  "poor  dear 
Goldy  "  was.  We  purpose  endeavour- 
ing to  convey  a  fair  idea  of  this  re- 
markable son  of  genius  both  as  a  writer 
and  a  man — first  saying  a  few  words 
concerning  modern  Danish  literature, 
which,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  was  very  limited  in 
extent,  and  possessed  little  of  value, 
excepting  the  fine  old  $agas,  and 
popular  ballads  and  hymns.  The  Danes 
were  formerly  content  with  the  trans- 
lated writings  of  other  nations,  espe- 
cially of  Grenuany.    During  ^e  £u^ 


^fby  years,  however,  thejr  have  proved 
themselves  to  possess  literary  genius 
of  the  very  hignest  order,  particularly 
in  the  flowery  walks  of  imagination. 
Several  Danish  authors  have  obtained 
more  than  European  fame.  Of  these, 
Adam  (Ehlenschlseger,  the  Shakspeare 
of  the  North,  is  decidedly  the  greatest 
dramatic  genius  Scandinavia  has  ever 
produced ;  and  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen b  the  most  eminent  writer  of  prose 
fiction  of  a  highly  poetical,  strikingly 
original,  and  delightful  kind,  as  weU 
as  of  short  sweet  lyrics  and  longer 
poems  and  dramas,  the  latter  chiefly 
vaudevilles.  Many  other  living  Danish 
authors  are  men  of  verjr  great  talent, 
of  whom  any  country  might  be  proud, 
and  their  productions  are  generally 
pervaded  by  a  fresh  and  healthy  spirit, 
and  characterised  by  national  feelings. 
Denmark   is,   indeed,   an  intellectual 


kingdom,  and  as  all  the  people  are 
more  or  less  educated,  and  partial  to 
reading,  we  need  not  marvel  at  the 
comparatively  large  supply  of  mental 
food  prepared  for  them.  The  remu- 
neration acquired  even  by  the  mosi 
popular  Danish  writers  b  of  the  small- 
est— nor  can  it  well  be  otherwise,  for 
Denmark  Proper  contains  only  one 
million  and  a-half  of  inhabitants,  and 
German  is  the  language  of  the  duchies. 
But  the  crown,  or  government,  aids  to 
bring  out  valuable  scientific  and  other 
works,  and  munificently  recognises  the 
claims  of  literature  and  art,  by  grant- 
ing stipendia  to  enable  youthful  stu- 
dents to  travel  abroad  for  improvement 
for  a  term  of  years.  It  also  gives 
pensions  to  authors,  painters,  sculp, 
tors,  and  scientific  men,  of  acknow- 
ledged merit,  besides  appointing  them 
to  professorships,  &c.  But  for  this 
fostering  care  on  the  part  of  the  parent 
state,  tew  of  its  children  of  genius 
could  possibly  exist  by  the  mere  exer- 
cise of  their  intellectual  gifts.  Would 
that  our  own  mighty  country  conde- 
scended to  ibllow  the  example  of  poor 
little  Denmark  in  these  matters  I 
Altof^ether,  the  existing  current  litera- 
ture of  Denmark  is  such  as  reflects  the 
highest  honour  on  the  nation,  and 
there  b  every  promise  that  it  will 
•teadily  improve  in  all  departments. 
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Turn  we  now  to  our  special  task. 
The  writinfrs  of  Andersen  are  a  fuith. 
ful  reflex  of  his  own  nature  ;  the  inci- 
dents introduced  in  his  novels  are  very 
frequently  passages  of  his  own  life ;  and 
his  books  of  travel  are  mainly  ej)isodes 
of  his  adventures  and  pcrsonul  expe- 
riences and  feelings,  rather  than  descrip- 
tions of  the  countries  visited.  This  being 
the  case>  we  cannot  separate  the  man 
from  the  author,  but  must  interweave 
our  biographical  sketch  with  notices  of 
his  works  in  their  chronological  order. 
The  story  of  his  life  reads  almost  like 
one  of  his  own  fiiiry- tales — with  the 
advantage  of  being  true  I  Well  has 
he  himself  exclaimed  (writing  in  184G)t 
**  The  story  of  my  life,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  lies  unrolled  before  me— ^ 
so  rich  and  beautiful,  I  could  not  in- 
Tent  it.  I  feel  that  I  am  a  child  of 
good  fortune;  almost  all  meet  me 
candid  and  full  of  love  ;  seldom  has  iny 
confidence  in  mankind  been  deceived. 
From  the  prince  down  to  the  poorest 
peasant,  I  have  felt  the  noble  heart  of 
man  beat.  It  is  a  delight  to  live,  to 
believe  in  God  and  man  I" 

The  father  of  Andersen  was  a  shoe- 
maker at  Odensee,  the  chief  town  of 
the  island  of  Funen,  and  was  a  man  of 
a  brooding,  melancholy  disposition  ~- 
probably  not  quite  free  from  the  taint 
of  insanity,  although  his  son  declares 
him  to  have  been  highly  gifted,  and  of 
a  poetical  turn  of  mind.  lie  actually 
constructed  the  frame  of  his  bridal  bed 
out  of  the  pedestal  or  supports  of  a 
Count's  cofnn,  and  upon  this  bed  was 
born  the  only  child  of  the  young 
couple,  Ilans  Christian  Andersen,  on 
the  2nd  April,  1805.  The  poet  him- 
self  thus  graphically  alludes  to  this 
singular  fact : — "  Instead  of  the  noble 
corpse,  surrounded  by  crape  and  chan- 
deliers, there  lay  here,  on  the  2nd  Aprils 
1805,  a  living,  weeping  child  —  that 
was  myself.  ....  I  cried  on, 
even  in  the  church  when  I  was  being 
baptized,  so  that  the  preacher,  who 
was  a  passionate  man,  said,  •  The 
younker  screams  like  a  catl*  which 
words  my  mother  could  never  forget  1" 
Somebody  consoled  her  at  the  time  by 
saying  that  the  louder  he  cried  as  a 
child,  the  more  pleasingly  would  ho 
sing  as  he  grew  older.  Prophetic  words 
they  proved  I 

From  his  very  infancy  Andersen 
evinced  a  painfully  sensitive  disposi- 
tion,  and  was  a  timid,  dreamy  child. 
There  was  ever  something  "eerie" 


about  him,  and  that  his  friends  well 
knew.  He  has  himself  most  minutely 
depicted  his  own  childbh  character 
under  the  name  of  Christian,  in  ''Only 
a  Fiddler."  Poetry,  superstition,  and 
strong  religious  impulses  swayed  bis 

Eeculiar  mind  to  and  fro,  as  the  breeze 
ends  the  tender  sapling.  His  father 
would  take  him  on  lonely  rambles,  and 
read  poetry  to  him,  or  make  him  doll's 
theatres  and  other  playthings.  At 
length  the  father  yielded  to  his  restless 
ove  of  wandering,  by  enlisting  as  a 
private  soldier,  indulging  at  the  same 
time  in  a  wild  notion,  that  he  shoald 
soon  earn  promotion  and  glory.  He 
only  reached  Ilolstein  before  the  peace 
was  concluded,  and  he  was  then  dis- 
missed to  his  home,  where  he  soon 
afterwards  died.  His  widow  (who, 
by-the-way,  subsequently  married 
again)  and  child  were  now  reduced  to 
nrrcat  straits,  and  the  education  poor 
little  Hans  received  was  of  a  meagre 
description.  The  embryo  poet,  never- 
theless,  felt  the  stirrings  of  genius 
within  him,  and  actually  wrote  'come- 
dies and  tragedies  I  Kidicule  and  de- 
rision was  his  lot ;  everybody  jeered 
and  flaunted  at  him,  and  his  sensitive 
soul  shrank  within  him.  Meanwhile 
it  became  necessary  that  he  should,  if 
possible,  earn  his  livelihood,  and  he 
was  sent  to  a  manufactory,  where  he 
for  a  while  was  tolerably  well  treated, 
as  he  could  amuse  the  woricmen  by 
singing  in  a  voice  of  great  sweetness 
and  pathos.  Soon,  however,  they 
treated  him  with  rudeness,  and  he  ran 
away  from  them,  to  return  no  more. 

His  love  of  theatrical  performances 
grew  to  be  an  absorbing  passion.  He 
used  to  play  Shakspeare's  "  King  Lear," 
&c.,  in  his  own  little  puppet  theatre, 
and  by  hanging  about  the  pky-honse 
at  Odensee,  when  the  Copenhagen 
actors  came  there,  he  managed  to  get 
admitted  and  to  be  employed  in  mate 
parts,  and  occasionally  to  sing  in  the 
choruses.  He  was  about  this  time 
noticed  and  encouraged  by  Colonel 
Guldberg  and  one  or  two  other  per- 
sons of  some  standing,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  conferred  on  him  any 
substantial  marks  of  patronage.  Yet 
the  mere  word  of  kindness  from  such 
people  was  to  Andersen  a  more  than 
recompense  for  all  the  sneers  and  ironi- 
cal remarks  that  beset  him  on  eveiy 
side.  All  that  he  felt  and  suffered— 
nil  his  fervid  yearnings  after  fame  and 
distinction  —  all   his   pursuit^  J97*!» 
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hopesy  and  fears,  at  this  period  of  his 
life,  he  has  depicted  in  burning  Ian- 
gua<;e  in  **  Only  a  Fiddler." 

The  time  arrived  for  his  confirma- 
tion,  and  an  old  female  tailor  made 
him  his  coat  for  the  occasion  of  the  ma- 
terial of  his  deceased  father's  clothes ; 
and  he  also  got  a  pair  of  boots  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life.  So  delighted  was 
he,  that  he  could  think  of  nothing  else 
but  of  these  acquisitions  all  the  time  in 
church.  And  now  came  the  great 
epoch — the  starting-point  in  his  life. 
He  had  managed  to  save  the  sum  of 
thirteen  rix-doUars  (nearly  30s.)  and  ho 
implored  his  mother  to  permit  him  to  set 
off  for  Copenhagen,  to  obtain  an  en- 
gagement  on  the  stage,  or  to  become 
in  some  way  or  other  great  and  famous. 
His  mother  consulted  a  fortune-teller, 
who  predicted  that  the  boy  would  be- 
come so  great  a  man,  that  Odensee 
would  be  illuminated  in  his  honour, 
and  thereupon  he  was  permitted  to 
have  his  way.  Accordingly,  with  his 
little  hoard  of  money,  and  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Madame  Schall,  an 
opera-dancer,  he  set  off  for  the  capital, 
and  arrived  there  on  the  5th  Septem- 
ber,  1819,  just  at  the  time  when  the 
Jewish  riots  were  raging.  Here  he 
was  at  lastl  only  fourteen  years  of 
age,  far  away  from  home  and  kindred, 
in  a  strange  city,  and  without  know- 
ing  a  single  individutd  in  it.  He  first 
vbited  the  Theatre  Royal,  and  then  pre- 
sented his  letter  of  introduction,  but 
the  danseuse  professed  not  even  to 
know  the  person  who  had  written  it. 
The  young  stranger  astonished  and 
startled  her  by  his  extraordinary  de- 
meanour and  statements.  He  informed 
her  that  he  wished  to  perform  on  the 
stage,  and  that  the  part  he  preferred 
to  appear  in  would  be  Cinderella !  He 
then  pulled  off  his  boots,  and  using  his 
hat  for  a  tambourine,  began  to  sing 
and  caper  about  the  room,  so  that  the 
lady  was  convinced  he  must  be  insane, 
and  she  forthwith  dismissed  him.  He 
next  went  to  the  manager  of  the 
Theatre  Royal,  who  declined  to  engage 
him,  on  the  plea  (doubtless  very  true 
in  itself)  that  he  was  too  thin  1 

His  money  was  soon  exhausted,  and 
in  despair  he  answered  the  advertise- 
ment of  a  carpenter  who  required  an 
apprentice.  The  man  was  inclined  to 
receive  him,  but  first  sent  him  to  the 
workshop  on  liking.  One  single  half- 
day  quite  sufficed  to  convince  the 
tremblingly  sensitive  boy  that  the  life 


of  a  carpenter  was  not  for  him.  The 
workmen  [frightened  and  disgusted 
htm,  and  planing  boards  was  not  ex- 
actly the  sort  of  occupation  to  suit 
an  exquisitely  poetical  temperament* 
Remembering  his  vocal  powers,  he 
now  waited  on  Professor  Liboni,  who 
happened  to  have  Weysc  the  composer, 
and  Baggesen  the  poet,  and  other 
friends,  to  dinner.  Poor  Hans  sang 
and  performed  to  them,  and  then  burst 
into  tears.  They  pitied  him,  and  pre- 
dicted there  was  good  stuff  in  him. 
Weyse  collected  for  him  seventy  dol- 
lars, and  Siboni  gave  him  vocal  in- 
struction, but  his  voice  quickly  broke. 
Anuml^er  of  eminent  people  patronised 
him,  and  he  was  taught  his  own  lan- 
guage better — for  hitherto  he  knew  it 
very  imperfectly.  Finally,  he  became 
a  pupil  at  the  theatre,  and  wrote  some 
dramas  for  it,  but  they  were  rejected 
on  account  of  their  immaturity. 

A  director  of  the  theatre,  named 
Collin,  was  struck  by  the  traces  of 
genius  in  these  productions,  and  he  at 
once  took  Andersen  by  the  hand,  and, 
as  the  latter  emphatically  declares, 
became  henceforth  a  father  to  him. 
Councillor  Collin  obtained  for  his 
protege  free  education  in  the  Latin 
school  at  Slagelse.  Here  Andersen 
was  unfortunately  quite  unappreciated 
by  the  rector,  who  thought  him  a 
stupid,  idle  student.  He  certainly  was 
neither  stupid  nor  idle,  but  one  can 
well  believe  that  he  did  not  exhibit 
that  pliant  alacrity  to  learn  by  rote 
which  immeasurably  less  gifted  youths 
frequently  evince.  And  how  many 
literary  men  whose  fame  fills  the 
world  have  been  misunderstood,  and 
set  down  as  dullards  by  the  pedants 
who  educated  them  I  Of  this  number 
were  Newton,  Dryden,  Cowper,  Swift, 
Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Walter  Scott, 
and  Chalmers.  But  the  stem  rector 
literally  behaved  with  downright 
cruelty  towards  the  poor  orphan  stu- 
dent, and  when  his  noble-minded  bene- 
factor, Collin,  heard  of  thb,  he  at  once 
removed  him  from  the  school.  At 
leaving,  Andersen  thanked  the  rector 
for  whatever  degree  of  kindness  he 
had  experienced ;  but  the  savage  man, 
in  reply,  cursed  him,  saying  that  he 
would  never  be  a  student,  that  his 
verses  would  rot  in  the  booksellers' 
shops,  and  tliat  he  would  die  in  a 
mad-house  1  AVhen  Andersen  heard 
this  brutal  prediction,  he  tells  us  that 
bis  soul  shoddered*    The  rector  after« 
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wards,  when  Andencn  had  gloriously 
vindicated  himself  from  the  aspersions 
of  inability^  was  candid  enough  to  con- 
fess to  his  former  pupil  that  he  had 
been  mistaken. 

Councillor  Collin  then  provided  him 
with  private  tutors,  and  a  year  subse- 
quently he  passed  a  satisfactory  exa- 
mination. VVe  were  informed^  when 
at  Copenhagen,  that  Andersen  now 
holds  rank  as  an  honorary  professor  of 
the  university  of  that  city.  About  this 
period  he  wrote  n  poem^  entitled 
•'The  Dying  Child,"  which  attracted 
considerable  notice,  and  of  which  he 
yet  thinks  very  highly.  His  first  work 
of  size  was  written  in  his  twenty, 
fourth  year,  entitled  '*  A  Pedestrian 
Journey  from  liolmen's  Canal  to 
Amack."  The  canal  in  question  is  in 
Copenhagen,  and  Amack,  or  Amager, 
is  a  remarkable  island  joined  to  the 
city  by  long  briclges.  It  is  a  small 
vrork,  chieily  in  rhyme^  and  is  of  a 
humorous  and  somewhat  satirical 
nature.  It  took  the  public  by  storm^ 
although  it  was  not  all  published  at 
once,  and  thenceforth  the  young 
author  became  a  man  of  some  note. 
He  himself  tells  us  that  the  extraor- 
dinary success  of  this  little  work  in- 
toxicated  him  with  joy.  He  felt  that 
he  had  fairly  broken  the  ice,  and  all 
misgivings  as  to  his  own  powers  now 
vanished  for  ever.  In  1829  he  pro- 
duced the  vaudeville  called  "  Love  on 
St.  Nicholas's  Tower."  This  was  per- 
formed at  the  theatre^  and  received 
immense  applause^  especially  from  his 
fellow-students  of  the  university.  In 
1830,  his  tii*st  collection  of  poems  was 
published,  and  met  at  once  with  the 
most  decided  success.  Everybody 
was  delighted  with  the  freshness,  the 
originality^  the  tender  sentiment,  the 
genial  humour,  the  charming  style, 
that  pervaded  them.  In  this  collection, 
also,  appeared  the  first  specimens  of 
hii  *<rrosaic  Popular  Stories,"  and 
well  did  they  assert  their  claim  to  the 
title.  The  same  year  (1830)  he  made  a 
tour  in  the  Danish  provinces,  espe- 
cially in  his  native  isle  of  Funen.  In 
the  course  of  this  journey  it  was  that 
he  for  the  first,  and  (as  a  Danish  lady, 
who  is  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  told 
us),  for  the  last  time,  fell  in  love  1  In 
his  autobio^aphy  occurs  a  deeply 
touching  episode,  descriptive  of  un» 
•vent.    He  says  there  that — 

**  Two  brown  cyss  my  sight  perosivcd — 
Then  lay  my  world,  my  horn*,  my  bliss.** 


Further,  he  tolls  ui  that  — «'  2few 

?lans  of  life  engrossed  my  thoughts* 
desired  to  give  up  writing  verse»— 
whereto  could  it  lead  ?  I  desired  to 
study,  in  order  to  become  a  preacher. 
I  had  but  one  thought,  and  that  waa 
she.  But  it  was  self-delusion  ;  she 
loved  another  —  she  wedded  him.  It 
'was  only  several  years  after  that  I  ad« 
mitted  and  felt  it  was  best,  as  well  for 
her  as  for  myself.  She  probably  never 
for  a  moment  anticipated  how  deeply 
my  feelings  were  involved— what  an 
efiect  they  had  produced  on  me.  She 
has  become  the  excellent  wife  of  a 
good  man  ;  a  happy  mother  alto. 
God's  blessing  be  on  her  1" 

A  new  collection  of  poems,  entitled 
**  Fancies  and  Sketches,"  was  the  re* 
suit  of  this  journey,  and  in  them  we 
find  deep  traces  of  the  melancholy 
which  a  while  possessed  him,  conse- 
quent on  his  misplaced  love  affair.  In 
1831  he  travelled  in  Crermany,  espe- 
cially in  Saxony,  the  Harts  moun- 
tains, &c.  On  bis  return  he  wrote  a 
book,  entitled  "Skygge.billeder".— 
literally  "  Shadow  -  Pictures, *'  -.  but 
translated  by  Bcckwith  into  English, 
under  the  more  appreciable  title  of 
''liambles  in  the  liomantio  Regions 
of  the  Harts  Mountains."  On  this 
tour  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Chamisso,  Tieck,  and  other  celebrated 
men,  who  soon  called  upon  all  Ger- 
many to  admit  the  genius  of  the  young 
Dane.  After  this,  he  seems  to  have 
frittered  away  his  time  in  writing 
words  for  operas,  and  other  theatridd 
drudgery,  in  order,  poor  fellow,  to 
eke  out  a  living  1  He,  however,  pro^ 
duced  a  poem  of  great  power  and  M* 
lity,  entitled  "  The  Twelve  Months  of 
the  Year  1833;"  but  this,  as  woU  as 
all  his  other  writings,  were  now  at* 
tacked  with  bitter  hostility  by  Herta» 
Molbeck,  and  other  Danish  crities. 
So  persevering  and  undisguisedly  peru 
sonal  became  this  persecution  thai 
Andersen  was  almost  broken-hearted. 
It  seemed  as  though  he  was  to  realissb 
in  all  its  sadness,  uie  truth  of  the  wise 
Mying,  that  a  prophet  is  never  ho- 
noured  in  his  own  country*  Indeed 
it  was  not  until  Germany  and  Sweden 
hailed  his  writings  with  acclamationf 
that  the  majority  of  the  Danes  began 
to  reluctantly  admit  that  he  indeed 
was  a  distinguished  ornament  to  the 
literature  of  his  country.  To  this 
day,  as  we  personally  know*  some  of 
his  countrymen  speak  oontemptnowfy 
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ti  Andenen  ai  a  merelj  IitbIj  writer 
of  books  to  please  children  1  Ay,  bat 
children  of  ages  varying  from  four  to 
fourscore !  ills  own  account  of  his 
mental  distress  and  despair,  arising 
from  this  unjust  and  cruel  treatment 
during  his  early  struggles  to  make 
himself  known,  is  exceedingly  painful, 
and  wo  gladly  pass  it  over  without 
further  comment. 

In  1833,  Andersen  and  Hertz  (his 
most  relentless  literary  foe)  both  ob- 
tained stipends  to  travel.    The  former 
went    first  to  Paris,  and   thence  to 
Switzerland  and  Italy.     At  Rome  he 
met  Hertz,  and  it  is  very  pleasing  to 
learn  that  on  this  distant  foreign  soil 
they  mutually  forgot  and  forgave,  and 
became  attached  friends.     Here,  also, 
Andersen  became  acquainted  with  his 
great  countryman,  Thorvaldsen,  the 
sculptor,  and  an  intimate  friendship 
ensued,  which  ended  only  with  the 
death  of  the  latter.     At  heart  Ander- 
sen is  emphatically  a  child  of  the  sunny 
South,  and  he  drank  deep  draughts  of 
poetic  inspiration  from  the  wonders  of 
nature  and  art  in  this  land  of  his  early 
dreams.     No  marvel,  therefore,  that 
on  his  return  he  produced  that  won- 
derful work,    *'The  Improvisatore." 
Here  his  temperament  found  vent,  and 
we  are  presented  with  a  book  which, 
for  rich  aad  brilliant  word-painting, 
has  not  its  equal  in  the  whole  range 
of  literature.     Italy  in  body  and  soul 
is  evoked,  and  passes  before  our  vision 
as  clearly,  as  truthfully,  as  captivat- 
ingly,    as  though  we    literally    were 
amid  and  beheld  the  scenes  and  people 
depicted.     *'  I  am  a  poet !"  is  the  ex- 
ulting exclamation  of  the  Dane,  as  he 
stands  on  the  brink  of  Vesuvius,  and 
well  indeed  does  he  prove  the  truth  of 
bis  boast.    The  fervid  glow  pervading 
this  book  is  indescribable.     It  is  a 
perfect  treasury  of  enthusiasm .« of 
prose*poetry  -— of  exquisite  sensibility 
— ^f  luxuriant  imagination  —  of  ua- 
checked  delight  in  all  around.    Its 
success  was  prodigious,  and  in  Den- 
mark it  did  much  to  turn  the  current 
in  his  fieivour.     One  important  result 
of  its  publication  was,  that  the  then 
prime  minister  ¥ras  so  pleased  with  it, 
that  he  waited  nersonally  on  Ander- 
sen, and  after  delicately  inquiring  into 
his  pecuniary  resources,  obtained  from 
King  Frederick  YI.  a  pension  for  the 
poet  of  200  rix-dollars  (£22  10s.)  per 
annum.     To  Andersen  this  compara- 
tively small  annuity  (which  has  since 


been  increased)  was  a  source  of  fatnr« 
independence.  He  felt  that  in  case  of 
sickness,  as  he  himself  says,  he  had 
something  certain  to  fall  back  upon, 
and  he  would  not  be  obliged  to  waste 
his  genius  in  paltry  labours  for  the 
sake  of  present  subsistence.  People 
of  high  rank  now  began  to  emulously 
invite  the  rising  author  into  their 
family  circles,  and  his  grateful  and 
pious  spirit  expanded  with  joy  and 
love  towards  God  and  man.  More- 
over, the  '<  Improvisatore  "  was  the 
first  work  that  introduced  Andersen 
to  the  British  public  —  a  translation, 
by  Mary  Howitt,  appearing  in  1845  (we 
believe),  and  almost  simultaneously 
another  English  translator  published 
his  "Only  a  Fiddler." 

Subsequently,  in  1835,  appeared 
the  first  series  of  Andersen's  <*  Even* 
tyr"  —  of  which  "  Fairy  Tales"  is  the 
nearest  equivalent,  although  not  pre* 
cisely  correct.  These  **  Eventyr  •* 
have  from  the  first  met  with  universal 
favour.  They  have  appeared  under 
difierent  titles  in  many  languages,  and 
the  author  yet  continues  the  series 
from  time  to  time.  He,  in  fact,  if 
quite  unrivalled  for  power  in  rivet  ting 
the  attention  of  children  by  his  fasci* 
nating  little  stories.  He  himself  says 
that  "  children  are  most  amused  with 
new  expressions,  and  being  spoken  to 
in  an  unusual  manner."  This,  how* 
ever,  would  by  no  means  explain  sa- 
tisfactorily  the  secret  of  his  power  of 
charming  them.  We  rather  would 
attribute  it  to  the  soul  of  goodness  that 
shines  in  such  a  transparent  manner 
through  all  that  he  writes.  Children 
are  acute  critics  in  these  matters. 
They  can  intuitively  distinguish  be* 
tween  tinsel  and  pure  gold.— between 
simulated  sensibility  and  goodness, 
and  the  genuine  thing.  Then  his 
style  is  so  genial,  so  winning  ;  hu 
words  are  so  happily  chosen,  that 
every  sentence  is  a  picture  instinct 
with  life.  Yes,  Andersen  is  the  prince 
of  fairy  lore  and  story.telling,  m  the 
estimation  of  children  of  evex^  srowth. 
Of  his  personal  love  of  chilcrai  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereidfler. 

In  1836  he  published  **  O.T.,orLife 
in  Denmark,"  a  novel.  The  letters 
««  O.  T."  are  the  initials  of  Odensee 
Tughthuus  (House  of  Correction),  and 
were  formerly  branded  on  criminals. 
This  fiction  contains  an  interesting  and 
▼exT  animated  picture  of  student-life* 
ana  describes  national  customs  and 
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manners  with  spirit  and  fidelity.  Dur. 
ing  the  same  year  ho  wrote  a  pastoral 
drama,  Parting  and  Meeting,  which 
proved  succcssfuL  on  the  stage.  In 
1837  appeared  his  celebrated  novel  of 
"  Only  a  Fiddler  "  —  a  powerful,  but, 
to  us  individually,  a  painfully  iute- 
resting  work,  which  we  cannot  take 
up  and  glance  over  without  feeling 
very  sad,  and  almost  re<rretful  that 
Andersen  gave  it  to  the  world.  Never, 
theless  this  work  is  perhaps  the  most 
popular  with  his  countrymen  of  any 
that  has  proceeded  from  his  pen.  It 
also  was  received  with  much  favour  on 
the  Continent,  and  among  other  great 
personages  who  testified  to  its  attrac 
tive  power,  the  King  of  Prussia  per- 
sonally told  the  author  how  much  he 
liked  it.  Two  remarkable  instances 
of  the  effects  produced  by  the  work 
deserve  to  be  here  mentioned.  When 
Andersen  was  travelling  in  Saxony, 
he  learned  that  a  lady  there  was  so 
struck  with  the  melancholy  story  of 
the  poor  fiddler,  that  she  expressed 
her  determination  that  if  ever  she  met 
with  a  poor  child  of  great  musical 
gifls,  she  would  at  least  save  him  from 
the  fate  that  befel  the  unfortunate  hero 
of  the  novel.  A  musician  of  emi- 
nence heard  of  this  benevolent  resolve, 
and  soon  brought  to  the  lady  two 
friendless  boys,  at  whose  birth  Apollo 
had  not  been  absent.  The  lady  nobly 
redeemed  her  pledge,  by  having  them 
educated  along  with  her  own  family, 
and  provided  them  with  the  best  mu- 
sical  instruction.  Andersen  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  their  performances, 
and  we  may  envy  him  his  feelings  at 
the  moment.  The  other  instance  is 
almost  equally  gratifying.  When  An- 
dersen was  travelling  up  the  Khinc,  he 
was  desirous  to  make  the  ac(|uaintanco 
of   the    well-known    German    lyrical 

Eoet  Freiligrath.  He  inquired  for 
im,  until  he  found  that  he  resided  at 
St.  Gears,  whore  Andersen  visited 
him  at  his  home. 

"  •  You  have  many  friends,*  said 
Freiligrath,  to  quote  Andersen's  own 
account  of  the  interview,  <  in  little  St. 
Gears.  I  have  a  short  time  since  read  out 
to  agreat  circle  your  novel  of  **0.  T." 
One  of  these  friends,  however,  I  must 
fetch  here,  and  you  must  also  see  my 
wife.  Ay,  know  you  not  yet  that  you 
have  had  some  share  in  our  marriatre  ?' 
And  now  he  told  me  how  my  novel  of 
*  Only  a  Fiddler*  had  brought  them  into 
a  correspondence  by  letter,  and  even- 


tually into  an  acquaintance,  which 
ended  in  their  becoming  a  married 
couple.  He  called  her,  told  her  my 
name,  and  I  was  considered  as  an  old 
friend.  Such  moments  are  a  blessing, 
a  mercy  of  God,  a  happiness;  and 
how  many  such,  how  vanous,  have  I 
not  experienced  1" 

Like  nil  Andersen's  fictions,  the  one 
in  question  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
a  plot,  although  it  is  by  no  means  de- 
void of  artistic  construction  and  deve- 
lopment. Its  chief  characters  are  drawn 
so  strongly-  and  so  clearly,  that  thejr 
stand  forth  like  portraits  on  which  the 
sunlight  falls.  The  pictures  presented 
of  Danish  country  life  and  customs 
are  vividly  drawn,  and  faithful  as 
though  produced  by  the  daguerreo- 
type. Andersen,  in  fact,  is  throughout 
the  book  reproducing  the  scenery  and 
recollections  of  his  own  early  life.  The 
father  of  the  hero  is  just  Ander8en*8 
own  father —  the  terrible  early  strug- 
gles of  the  gifted  but  unhappy  Fid- 
dler are  those  of  Andersen  himself  in 
his  own  individuality.  He  says  that 
he  wrote  it  afler  much  thought,  and 
certainly  it  is  full  of  splendid  passages, 
and  vigorous  from  first  to  last.  An- 
dersen's novels  are  comparatively  so 
little  known  and  understood  in  Lng. 
land,  that,  perhaps,  we  should  on^ 
weary  the  reader  were  we  to  analyse 
them  at  any  length ;  but  we  may  be 
permitted  to  express  our  opinion,  that 
they  are  well  deserving  of  carefal  pe- 
rusal by  all  who  apprecmte  artistic  de- 
lineation of  character,  and  exqui- 
sitely truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of 
nature. 

In  all  our  author*8  works,  of  every 
class  and  kind,  we  find  him  ever  twm. 
ing  back  with  yearning  heart  to  bis 
own  loved  little  Denmark.  The  fol- 
lowing charming  touch  of  homo-me- 
mor\',  from  one  of  his  books  of  travel, 
is  a  characteristic  example,  and  well 
deserves  quotation  for  its  own  in- 
trinsic beauty  and  truthfulness :  -~ 
'*  They  say,"  exclaims  he,  •*  that 
sorrow  gets  up  behind  a  man  and 
rides  with  him  1  I  believe  it ;  but 
memory  does  the  same,  and  sits  faster  I 
Do  you  remember,  it  sang,  the  huge, 
calm  lakes  enclosed  by  large  fragrant 
beech.woods  ?  Do  vou  remember  the 
little  path  between  t)ie  wild  1*0868,  and 
the  high  brackens,  where  the  rays  of 
the  evening  sun  played  between  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  making  the 
leaves  transporcut?     Near  the  lake 
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lies  an  old  castle  with  a  pointed  roof* 
and  the  stork  has  its  nest  up  there ;  it 
is  beautiful  in  Denmark  I  jDo  you  re- 
member the  brown,  sweet-smelling 
clover-iield,  with  its  old  tumulus  grown 
over  with  bramble-bushes  and  black- 
thorn ;  the  stones  in  the  burial-cham- 
ber shine  like  copper  when  the  sun 
throws  his  red  gleams  within?  Do 
you  remember  the  green  meadow, 
where  the  luiy  stands  in  stacks,  and 
spreads  a  sweet  perfume  in  the  calm 
air  ?  The  full  moon  shines,  the  hus- 
bandmen and  girls  go  sin^^ing  home> 
with  glittering  scythes.  Do  you  re- 
member the  sea,  the  swelling  sea,  the 
calm  sea  ?  Yes,  it  is  beautiful  in  Den. 
mark  1" 

In  the  same  year  he  visited  Sweden, 
for  the  first  time,  and  became  acquaint, 
ed  with  Miss  Bremer  in  the  steam- 
boat, on  his  way  to  Stockholm,  in  a 
manner  sufficiently  characteristic  of 
the  twain.  Ever  since  then  they  have 
been  warm  friends  and  correspondents. 
During  the  next  two  years  he  wrote 
several  poems  of  size,  and  acted  as  a 
playwright  for  the  theatre.  One  vau- 
deville by  him  produced  in  1839, 
became,  and  yet  continues,  an  estab- 
lished favourite  with  the  public.  It  is 
called  The  Invisible  on  Sprogo, 
The  name  Sprogo  means  literally  "lan- 
guage island,"  and  it  is  reidly  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  Great  Belt.  This 
lively  piece  abounds  with  humour  and 
fun,  besides  exhibiting  fancy  and  ima- 
gination  of  a  higu  order.  The  success 
this  trifle  met  with  inspirited  the  au- 
thor, and  he  speedily  produced  his 
first  ^eat  drama,  entitled  I'Ae  Mulatto, 
which  met  with  decided  success,  and 
was  so  relished  in  Sweden,  that  Ander- 
sen was  invited  to  the  university  city 
of  Lund,  and  the  students  there  gave 
him  a  splendid  banquet,  and  a  sere- 
nade in  the  evening.  This  was  the 
first  public  mark  of  honour  he  had  yet 
received,  and  most  acutely  did  he  feel 
it.  "  My  heart,"  says  he,  "  throbbed 
feverishly  when  I  saw  the  dense  crowd, 
with  their  blue  caps,  approach  the 
house,  arm-in-arm.  I  experienced  a 
feeling  of  humility — a  truly  vivid  con- 
sciousness of  my  deficiencies  —  so  that 
I  felt  myself,  as  it  were,  bowed  down 
to  the  earth,  whilst  others  were  elevat- 
ing me ;  as  they  all  uncovered  their 
heads,  whilst  I  stepped  forward,  I  had 
to  bring  all  my  powers  of  thought  in 
requisition,  in  order  to  avoid  bursting 
into  tears.     Af^r  an  hurrah,  a  speech 


was  made,  of  which  I  remember  these 
words  —  *  When  your  native  land,  and 
the  countries  of  Europe,  present  you 
their  homage,  then  may  you  not  forget 
that  the  first  which  was  presented  to 
y^u  arose  from  the  students  of  Lund.' 
When  the  heart  is  warm,  strength  of 
expression  is  not  weighed;  I  ^It  it 
deeply,  and  replied,  that  from  this  mo- 
ment  I  feel  that  I  must  assert  a  name, 
in^  order  to  render  myself  worUiy  of 
this  honour." 

Immediately  afler  his  return  he 
wrote  "  A  Picture  Book  without  Pic- 
tures •' — a  collection  of  stories,  highly 
poetical  in  conception,  and  capitally 
written,  which  was  universally  well  re- 
ceived, and  has  become  a  sort  of  stock- 
work  in  various  countries.  The  Moor» 
ish  Girl,  a  tragedy,  followed ;  and  An- 
dersen set  out  on  a  second  tour  in 
Italy,  and  thence  to  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.  He  returned  to  Copenhagen 
in  the  autumn  of  1841,  and  embodied 
his  reminiscences  of,  and  adventures 
during,  these  travels,  in  a  series  of  epi- 
sodical chapters,  which  were  published 
under  the  fanciful,  but  not  altogether 
inappropriate  title  of  "A  Poet's  Ba- 
zaar. "  This  book  produced  the  author 
the  handsomest  honorarium  he  had  as 
yet  received  for  any  work  in  his  own 
country,  and  was  translated  in  various 
languages.  The  English  version,  in 
three  volumes,  is  by  the  author's  friend, 
Mr.  Charles  Beckwith,  and  is  splen- 
didly executed.  No  English  translator 
has  ever  yet  done  such  justice  to  An- 
dersen's original  Danish  as  Mr.  Beck- 
with, who  translates  all  the  works  of 
his  friend,  on  principles  of  mutual  in« 
terest,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the 
other  English  translators. 

The  ''Bazaar"  is  a  spirited,  enthusi- 
astic work,  and  seems  to  mark  the  era 
in  which  the  author's  style  became 
permanently  fixed  and  determined^ 
for  he  has  never  swerved  from  it  since. 
It  is  totally  different  from  all  ordinary 
books  of  travel  —  giving  little  or  no 
information  of  a  practical  character, 
and  entirely  ignoring  the  every-day 
scenes  and  lions.  It  is  a  gallery  hung 
with  pictures,  each  separate  and  com- 
plete in  itself,  yet  each  a  link  of  a 
chain,  looped  up  with  graceful  negli- 
gence.    Many  of  these  pictures for 

such  they  truly  are  —  teem  with  vivid 
fancies,  and  are  brilliant  specimens  of 
what  is  called  word-painting.  A  more 
consummate  master  of  words  than  An- 
dersen,  and  one  who  knows  how  to 
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use  them  inrith  more  felicitous  effect^ 
doen  not  exist.  The  subject  chosen 
by  him  to  exercise  the  witcheries  of 
bis  genius  upon  is  of  little  conse- 
quence ;  for  whether  he  writes  a  chap- 
ter about  the  Alps,  or  about  his  old 
boots  (which  he  actually  has  done  in 
the  •*  Bazaar  "),  we  are  almost  equally 
carried  away  with  him  at  his  potent 
will  and  pleasure.  Yes,  he  is  a  great 
enchanter !  See  how,  with  a  few  ar- 
tistic touches,  he  paints  old  Modena 
by  moonlightl  "It  was  after  mid- 
night —  I  sat  in  the  rolling  carriage  — 
the  soldiers  kept  close  to  it  —  it  was 
the  most  beautiful  moonlight  1  A  large 
city,  with  old  walls,  lay  straight  beforo 
US;  it  was  again  pitchy  dark;  we  rode 
in  through  the  gate,  and  the  moon 
again  shone.  We  were  in  Mo^lena! 
The  sight  is  before  me  now  —  full  of 
moonshine,  like  a  strange  dream.  Old 
buildings  with  arcades;  a  magnificent 
palace  with  an  extensive  open  place 
revealed  itself;  but  all  was  void  and 
still  —  not  a  light  shone  on  us  from 
a  single  window,  not  one  living  being 
moved  in  the  large  old  city  ;  it  was 
quite  like  witchcraft.  We  stopped  in 
a  little  square,  in  tho  centre  of  which 
stood  a  brick  column,  the  up])er  part 
of  which  formed  a  ^ort  of  lantern,  with 
a  glass  window;  a  lamp  burned  within. 
This  sort  of  altar  is  called  the  'eternal 
light ;'  the  lamp  is  kept  burning  night 
And  day.  The  flame  appeared  in  tho 
clear  moonlight  like  a  red  spot  —  a 
painted  flame  ;  a  woman  wrapped  in  a 
ragged  mantle  sat  there  and  slept. 
She  leaned  her  head  against  the  cold 
wall  of  the  pillar  ;  a  sleeping  child  lay 
on  her  knee,  with  its  head  on  her  lap. 
I  stood  long,  and  regarded  this  group; 
the  little  one's  hand  was  half  open  on 
its  mother's  knee.  I  laid  a  small  coin 
quite  gently  in  the  child's  hand  ;  it 
opened  its  eyes,  looked  at  nic,  and 
closed  them  again  directly.  What  was 
it  dreaming  of?  I  knew  that  when  it 
awoke,  the  moonlight  would  cause  tho 
money  to  api>ear  like  silver  in  its 
hand."  As  a  companion  picture,  ho 
tells  us  that  ho  **  saw  Bologna  by  sun- 
light. It  lies  between  luxuriant  vino- 
fields,  close  under  the  Apennines,  which 
form  a  green  hedge,  wherein  every 
tendril  is  a  vineyard  —  every  flower  a 
villa  or  a  church." 

As  we  have  already  hinted,  Ander- 
sen, when  on  his  travels,  is  a  true  Dane 
in  his  deep-seated  love  for  the  brave 
little  land  of  his  birth.     Ue  never  for- 


gets Denmark ;  however  distant  in 
body,  he  is  ever  present  in  spirit.  He 
will  turn  aside  from  the  most  gorgeouA 
sunset  of  Italia,  to  expatiate  on  tfa^ 
grey  skies  of  the  North ;  and  the  mag- 
nificent panorama  opened  up  to  his  gaze 
on  the  Bosphorus  only  makes  him 
burst  into  a  rhapsody  about  the  isles 
and  seas  of  Scandinavia.  To  this  love 
of  native  scenes  how  many  delightful 
passages  of  fresh  and  heart-warm 
poetry  do  we  owe !  It  is  amusing,  and 
almost  affecting  also,  to  notice  thab 
what  would  otherwise  be  deemed  dis- 
appointments and  annoyances  to  the 
traveller  are  turned  into  pleasant 
thoughts  and  feelings  through  intense 
love  of  distant  Fadrelcmd,  For  in- 
stance, Andersen  meets  with  very  wet 
and  raw  weather  at  such  a  town  in 
Italy,  and  instead  of  repining,  he  forth- 
with works  himself  up  into  an  ecstacy^ 
because  this  gloomy  weather  happens 
to  be  precisely  similar  to  that  with 
which  Copenhagen  is  blessed  about  the 
end  of  October,  and  consequently  he 
is  so  powerfully  reminded  of  home  as- 
sociations that  his  poetic  spirit  trans- 
ports itself  to  dear  old  Denmark,  which 
he  eulojzises  till  his  heart  glows  within 
him.  Happy  is  the  man  who,  like  our 
gentle  friend,  can  thus  extract  elements 
of  joy  and  contentment  from  all 
around  1 

Kvcn  yet  Andersen  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  properly  appreciated  by 
his  own  countrymen.  The  Danish 
critics  ridiculed  the  **Ba«aar,"  id 
every  conceivable  fashion,  accusing  the 
author  of  inordinate  personal  vanity^ 
exnggeration,  and  absurdity  in  his  de- 
scriptions of  nature,  especially  because 
he  happened  to  have  seen  a  lunar  rain- 
bow, a  thing  which  they  did  not  believe 
to  have  any  existence  but  in  the  poet's 
teeming  brain !  But  tho  book  sold 
bettor  for  all  this  silly  abuse ;  end 
whiit  was  yet  more  important  to  the 
author^  he  now  was  -cordially  received 
in  the  family  circles  of  men  of  the 
highest  rank ;  and  at  their  country 
mansions  he  revelled  in  tho  free  and 
unalloyed  luxury  (for  such  it  was  to 
him)  of  communion  with  nature  amid 
the  green  vnles,  by  the  sleeping  lakcSp 
and  in  the  deep  shades  of  the  beech- 
woods  which  he  so  oft  apostrophises. 
And  amid  these  scenes,  and  in  this  re- 
fined society,  he  spent  some  of  his  hap- 
piest days,  and  wrote  most  of  his  best 
tales.  Especially  did  he  enjoy  a  sort 
of  poet's  elysium  at  Grisselfeldy  the 
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seat  of  the  Conntess  Danneskjold,  mo- 
ther  of  the  Duchess  of  Ausustenburg ; 
and  also  at  the  neighbouring  mansion 
of  Bregentveld,  the  seat  of  the  Danish 
minister.  Count  Moltke,  \There  he  was 
so  happy  that  he  says  his  visit  has  dif- 
fused a  sunshine  over  his  life*  At 
another  noble  summer  residence^  that 
of  Baron  Stampe,  he  met  the  great 
sculptor,  Thorvaldsen,  and  the  result 
of  their  intimacy  was  an  enduring 
friendship  which  reflected  equal  honour 
on  both.  In  the  winter  season  he 
lived  chiefly  at  Copenhagen  ;  and  the 
warm  friendship  of  (Ehlenschlsger  and 
Thorvaldsen,  as  well  as  many  other 
eminent  men,  seems  to  have  cast  a  sort 
of  halo  around  his  every  day  life.  Of 
(Ehlenschlseger,  both  as  a  man  and  a 
poet,  Andersen  speaks  in  terms  of  en. 
thusiastic  admiration.  He  gives  us 
some  characteristic  glimpses  of  the 
illustrious  but  eccentric  sculptor ;  and 
the  following,  in  Andersen's  own  words, 
will  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  the 
English  reader :  —  *'  I  often  spent 
several  weeks  in  succession  with  Thor- 
valdsen, at  Nyso.  One  morning  — 
ho  was  just  then  workinir  at  his  own 
statue— >I  entered  his  studio,  and  bade 
him  good  morning;  he  seemed  to  be 
unwilling  to  notice  me,  and  I  stole  out 
softly.  At  breakfast  he  was  rather 
silent,  and  when  he  was  asked  to  say 
something,  he  said,  in  his  own  dry 
way,  *I  have  this  morning  spoken 
more  than  in  many  days  together,  but 
no  one  has  listened  to  me ;  there  £ 
stand  and  think  that  Andersen  is  be- 
hind me,  for  he  said  good  morning, 
and  I  told  him  a  Ion<r  storv  about  a 
matter  which  had  to  do  with  Byron. 
I  thought  that  one  word  might  have 
been  said  in  reply ;  I  turned  myself 
round,  and  there  1  stood  more  than  an 
hour,  and  chattered  aloud  before  the 
empty  walls.'  We  all  begged  him  to 
relate  the  story  once  more,  but  we  got 
it  very  short.  •  O,  that  was  in  Rome, 
when  I  was  setting  about  to  make 
Byron's  statue ;  he  placed  himself  op- 
posite to  me,  but  immediately  com- 
menced to  put  on  an  entirely  different 
countenance  from  that  which  was  usual 
to  him.  *  Will  you  not  sit  still  V  said 
I ;  *  but  you  must  not  make  those 
faces.'  'That  is  my  expression,'  said 
Byron.  '  Indeed  I'  said  I ;  and  then  I 
made  bim  as  I  wished  :  and  every  one 
said,  when  he  was  ready,  that  it  was  a 
hit.  But  when  Byron  himself  saw  it, 
b^  said—.'  It  does  not  resemble  me  at 


all ;  I  look  unhappy/  He  was  above 
all  things  so  desirous  of  looking  ex- 
tremely unhappy,'  added  Thorvaldsen, 
with  a  comic  expression." 

Another  like  anecdote  we  must  alto 
be  permitted  to  give,  as  it  so  pleasantly 
gives  us  an  insight  of  the  cordial  nature 
of  the  poet,  and  shows  how  Thorvald- 
sen himself  could  unbend.  "  Thor- 
valdsen's  last  birthday,"  says  Ander- 
sen, '*was  celebrated  there  in  the 
country  ;  I  had  written  a  little  song; 
it  was  still  wet  on  the  paper  when  we 
sang  it  early  in  the  morning  before  his 
door,  accompanied  with  a  music  of 
jingling  flre-irons,  gongs,  and  bottles, 
which  were  rubbed  with  a  cork.  Thor- 
valdsen himself  in  his  morning-gown 
Hnd  slippers,  opened  the  door,  and 
ianced  around  his  room,  swung  around 
/lis  Raphael's  cap,  and  joined  the 
chorus.  There  was  life  and  mirth  in 
the  strong  old  man." 

About  this  time  Andersen  produced 
a  dramatic  trifle  for  the  theatre,  where 
it  was  duly  hissed  by  a  rival  clique. 
His  own  account  of  the  aflair  is  very 
amusinj;.  He  himself  had  not  been 
present  at  the  flrst  representation,  but 
the  ensuing  morning,  the  lady  of  a 
house  where  he  called  sympathised  with 
him,  telling  bim  that  there  were  only 
two  hissers,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
house  took  his  part.  •'  *  Hissers !  my 
part  I  —  was  I  hissed  off?'  cried  I.  It 
was  quite  comic  when  one  assured  me 
that  this  hiss  was  a  triumph  for  me. 
All  had  joined  in  the  approbation,  and 
•  there  was  only  one  hiss.'  After  this 
came  up  another,  whom  I  asked  after 
the  number  of  hissers.  *  Two,'  said  he. 
The  next  said,  '  three,'  and  positively 
not  more.  When  one  of  my  friends 
most  to  be  relied  on  came,  I  asked  him, 
on  his  conscience,  how  many  he  had 
heard  ;  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
and  said,  '  At  most  there  were  Ave.' 
'  No ;  I  now  ask  no  more  ;  the  number 
increases  just  as  in  the  case  of  Falstnff, 
Here  stands  one  who  maintains  that 
there  was  only  one  hiss.'  Shocked, 
and  still  disposed  to  set  it  all  right 
again,  he  replied,  *  Yes,  that  is  possi- 
ble ;  but  it  was  a  strong,  powerful 
hiss.'  "    Poor  Andersen  ! 

Some  poems,  dramatic  trifles,  and 
short,  sweet  tales  followed  the  *'  Ba- 
zaar;"  and  from  the  profit  of  his  writ- 
ings and  his  pension,  he  saved  enough, 
by  practising  economy,  to  start  on  a 
new  journey  in  1843.  He  travelled 
through  Belgium  to  Paris,  where  he 
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was  already  known  by  his  works,  and 
was  cordially  received  by  Victor  Hugo, 
Lamar tine>  Dumas,  Do  Vigny,  and 
other  eminent  men.  Of  Dumas  ho 
says — "  The  jovial  Alexandre  Dumas  I 
generally  saw  in  bed,  even  when  it  was 
Ikr  beyond  noon;  here  ho  lay,  with 
pa[yer,  pen,  and  ink,  and  wrote  his 
newest  tragedy.  One  day  I  found  him 
so ;  he  nodded  to  me  in  a  friendly  way, 
and  cried,  « Sit  down  for  one  minute ; 
I  have  just  now  a  visit  from  my  muse, 
and  she  will  be  going  presently.'  He 
wrote,  spoke  aloud,  gave  a  vica,  sprang 
out  of  bed,  and  said,  'The  third 
act  is  ready  !*  "  Dumas  introduced 
him  to  the  great  actress,  Mile.  Hachel, 
who  soon  learned  to  esteem  him.  Of 
another  child  of  genius,  almost  equally 
great  as  an  actress,  and  unrivalled  as 
a  vocalist,  the  world-renowed  Jenny 
Lind,  it  may  not  be  here  out  of  placo 
to  say  a  little  concerning  Anderson's 
acquaintance  with  her.  It  was  in  1840, 
when  Jenny  was  unknown  out  of  her 
own  country,  that  she  arrived  at  Co- 
penhagen, and  Andersen  waited  on  her 
m  pure  kindness  of  heart  towards  a 
young  stranger  artiste.  She  received 
him  coldly,  and  so  they  parted.  In  1843 
she  again  came  to  Copenhagen.  She 
had,  by  this  time,  read  Andersen's 
writings,  and  that  freshened  her  me- 
mory of  the  author.  A  mutual  friend 
proposed  to  the  latter  to  try  and  per- 
suade Jenny  to  perform  at  the  Theatre 
Royal.  He  consented,  and  Jenny  now 
received  him  cordially;  but  declared 
that  she  dared  not  perform  at  Copen- 
hagen. Andersen  'and  the  friend  al- 
luded to  overruled  her  modesty,  and 
Copenhagen  was  soon  thrown  into  a  mu- 
sical rapture.  Ever  since  that  epoch 
Jenny  has  been  a  most  intimate  friend 
of  Andersen,  who  has  done  much  for 
her  in  one  shape  or  other.  His  admi- 
ration  of,  and  affection  towards  her, 
is  enthusiastic.  *'With  the  perfect 
feeling  of  a  brother,"  he  exclaims,  '<! 
prize  her:  I  feel  myself  happy  that  I 
know  and  understand  such  a  soul.  May 
God  send  her  peace,  that  quiet  happi- 
ness which  she  desires  for  herself  I 
Through  Jenny  Lind  did  I  first  know 
the  holiness  of  art ;  through  her  did  I 
first  learn  that  one  must  ibrget  oneself 
in  the  service  of  the  Supreme.  No 
books,  no  men  have  worked  on  me  as  a 
poet  in  a  better  or  more  ennobling 
manner  than  Jenny  Lind." 

In  1844,  Andersen  again  visited  Ger- 
many, where  he  was  received  with  open 


arms  by  very  many  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous men  of  the  countxr.  On  returning 
to  Copenhagen,  the  Danish  minister, 
Rantzau-Breitenberg,  forwarded  to 
him  an  invitation  from  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Denmark,  to  join  them  at  the 
island  of  Fohr,  a  watenng-plaoe  in  the 
North  Sea,  near  the  coast  of  Sleswick. 
With  joy  the  poet  hastened  to  accept 
the  gracious  invitation,  and  during  toe 
stay  of  the  royal  couple  at  Fohr  he 
every  day  dined  at  their  table^  and 
spent  the  evening  in  their  fnn>i\v  circle. 
Just  flve-and-twenty  years  bcioie,  An- 
dersen had  travelled  to  Copenha^eny 
a  poor,  friendless  boy ;  and  now,  wlien 
on  the  anniversary,  5th  September,  he 
sat  at  the  royal  table,  he  touchingly 
says  —  '<My  whole  life  passed  before 
me  in  my  thoughts,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  exert  all  my  strength  in  order  nofe 
to  burst  into  tears.  There  are  mo- 
ments of  thankfulness,  in  which,  as  it 
were,  we  feel  an  impulse  to  press  God 
to  our  hearts ;  how  deeply  I  felt  mj 
nothingness;  how  all,  all  came  from 
Him.  .  .  .  Afler  dinner  tlie  Kins 
and  Queen  wished  me  happiness,  and 
in  truth — graciously  is  a  poor  word- 
so  cordially,  so  sympathismgly  1  The 
King  wished  me  happiness  in  that  which 
I  had  endured  and  won.  He  asked  me 
about  my  first  entrance  into  the  world, 
and  I  recounted  to  him  some  characte- 
ristic  traits.  In  the  course  of  the  con. 
versation,  he  asked  meif  I  had  not  some 
certain  yearly  income.  I  named  to 
him  the  sum.  '  That  is  not  much,'  said 
the  King.  <  But  I  do  not  require  mach,' 
said  I,  *  and  my  writings  also  bring  me 
in  something.' "  The  King  then  hinted 
his  wish  to  do  anything  m  his  power 
for  his  guest,  who,  however,  was  too 
true  a  poet  to  take  advantage  of  the 
royid  kindness.  Subsequent^  (in  the 
following  year)  Christian  VlIL  in- 
creased his  stipend,  so  that  the  modest 
recjuirements  of  the  poet  were  quite 
satisfied.  In  continuation,  Andersen 
adds  —  '<  So  much  may  easily  spoil  a 
man,  and  make  him  vain.  But,  no  ; 
it  does  not  spoil ;  it  makes  one,  on  the 
contrary,  good  and  better ;  it  purifief 
the  thoughts,  and  one  must  thereby 
get  an  impulse,  a  wish  to  merit  all  this. 
At  my  ])artin^  audience  the  queen 
presented  me  with  a  valuable  ring,  as 
a  memorial  of  my  residence  at  lohr, 
and  the  king  again  spoke  very  kindly, 
nobly,  and  with  generous  sympathy. 
God  bless  and  preserve  this  exalted 
pair  I"    The  Dachess  of  Augnstenbieq^ 
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and  her  daughters  were  of  the  royal 
party,  and  they  so  warmly  invited  An- 
dersen to  next  visit  them  at  the  ducal 
seat  at  Augustenberg,  that  he  did  so, 
and  was  entertained  during  fourteen 
happy  days. 

In  1844,  Andersen's  chief  produc- 
tion was  a  drama,  called  The  Flower 
of  Fortune,  and  about  this  time  his 
chief  works  were  so  frequently  trans- 
lated in  different  foreign  languages, 
that  he  appears  to  have  been  deeply 
struck  with  the  moral  responsibility  of 
a  successful  author,  and  his  thoughts 
and  reflections  on  the  subject  are 
noble,  true,  and  excellent. 

*'  It  is  something  elevating,  but  at 
the  same  time  something  terrific,  to 
sec  one's  thoughts  spread  far  around, 
and  amonorst  men ;  it  is  almost  an 
anxious  thmg  to  belong  to  so  many. 
That  which  is  noble  and  good  is  a  bless- 
ing ;  but  that  which  is  bad,  our  errors 
shoot  up,  and  involuntarily  the  thought 
forces  itself  from  us —  Ood,  never  let 
me  write  down  a  word  for  which  I  am 
not  able  to  give  thee  an  account  /" 

In  1845,  he,  for  the  third  time,  set 
out  for  his  darling  Italy,  intending  to 
return  home  by  France  and  Spain. 
On  his  way  he  visited  his  native  town 
of  Odensee,  but  every  thing  there  fell 
like  a  chill  on  his  heart.  All  was 
changed:  his  parents'  graves  were 
obliterated  ;  a  fresh  generation  walked 
the  streets ;  he  felt  a  greater  stranger 
there  than  in  any  foreign  city.  He 
travelled  through  Germany,  renewing 
old  friendships,  and  making  new  ones. 
The  last  evening  of  thb  year  he  spent 
with  Jenn^  Lind  at  Berlin  — -  the  cir- 
cle comprising  only  Andersen,  Jenny, 
and  her  attendant.  A  little  Christ- 
raas-tree  was  prepared,  and  the  poet 
was  the  child,  he  tells  us,  for  whom  it 
was  lighted  up  and  hung  with  pre- 
sents. The  King  of  Prussia  sent  a 
cordial  invitation  to  him,  and  he 
joined  the  roval  family,  to  whom  he 
read  some  of  his  stories,  for  which  his 
Majesty  expressed  great  sympathy ; 
and  the  evening  before  Andersen's  de- 
parture invested  him  with  the  order  of 
theKedEaglc  of  Prussia.  After  leaving 
Berlin,our  happy  poet  became  for  some 
time  the  guest  of  his  friend,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Weimar,  of  whom  he  ex- 
claims, *'  Hove  him  as  one  who  is  dear- 
est to  my  heart  1'  Onward  flies  the 
wandering  bird  of  passage,  every, 
where  caressed,  until  he  alights  at 
Dresden,  where  again  he  is  the  wel- 
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come  family  guest  at  the  royal  palace 
—.King,  and  Queen,  and  Princes, and 
Princesses  striving  to  make  him  feel  at 
home.  At  Vienna  he  was  very  kindly 
entertained  by  the  Archduchess  So- 
phia of  Austria,  to  whom  her  sister, 
the  Queen  of  Saxony,  had  given  him 
a  letter  of  introduction.  The  Empress- 
dowager,  her  mother,  and  Prince 
Wasa  also  manifested  much  interest 
in  him.  Ue  arrived  at  Rome  in 
March,  1846,  and  lived,  as  usual,  on 
terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  many 
of  the  most  gifted  and  eminent  dwel- 
lers and  sojourners  there,  quitting  it 
afler  Easter  for  Naples.  The  heat  of 
the  latter  place  was  so  unusually  in- 
tense, that  even  the  sun-loving  poet 
was  prostrated. 

"  I,  who  had  fancied  that  I  was  a 
child  of  the  sun,  so  firmly  did  my 
heart  always  adhere  to  the  south,  was 
obliged  to  own  that  the  snow  of  the 
north  lay  in  my  body ;  that  the  snow 
melted,  and  that  I  was  still  more  mi- 
serable." 

hy  the  advice  of  his  physician  he 
left  by  steam-boat  for  Marseilles, 
whence  he  resolved  to  travel  by  easy 
stages  through  the  South  of  Fance, 
and  across  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain. 
At  Marseilles  he  was  delighted  to  meet 
with  Ole  Bull,  the  Norwegian,  who 
had  come  from  America,  where  he  as- 
sured the  poet  that  his  writings  were 
universally  read.  Here  was  fresh 
cause  for  felicitation  I 

"  My  name  had  flown  oventhe  great 
ocean  1  I  felt  myself  altogether  noUiing 
at  this,  but  most  joyous  and  happy. 
Why  should  so  much  happiness  be  al- 
lotted to  me  before  so  many  thou- 
sands ?  I  had,  and  have,  a  feeling  at 
it,  as  though  I  were  a  poor  peasant 
boy  around  whom  a  royal  mantle  is 
thrown." 

Ue  went  on  throush  Provence 
(which  he  fancied  looked  entirely- 
Danish),  but  in  escaping  from  Naples 
he  only  seemed  to  have  leapt  out  of 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  for  the 
heat  was  awfid.  He  reached  Perpignan. 

'<  The  sun  had  here,  as  it  were, 
swept  the  people  off  the  streets.  It 
was  only  in  the  night-time  they  came 
out,  like  a  roaring  stream,  as  if  a  real 

tumult  would  destroy  the  city 

Sick  as  I  was,  I  gave  up  every  idea  of 
tnivelling  to  Spain.  I  felt  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me,  even  if  I 
had  been  able  to  recover  my  strength, 
to  reach  SwitzerUind." 

2  • 
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He  was  recommended  to  go  to  the 
balhs  of  Vernet,  high  up  the  coul  Fy- 
rennees.  A  tew  diiys*  sojourn  there 
quite  rc-cstnblishcd  his  health ;  but 
alas  !  ho  could  not  cross  the  mountain, 
anrl  realise  liis  long-cherished  de:iire  of 
visiting  Spain. 

"  I  iiitand,  like  jVIoses,  and  iiee  the 
land  before  me»  but  must  not  set  a 
foot  on  it.  However,  please  God,  at 
some  future  time  I  shall  ily  during  a 
winter  from  the  north  into  this  rich, 
beautiful  land,  from  which  the  sun, 
with  his  sword  of  ilame,  now  holds  me 
back." 

I^lay  this  hope  be  realised,  say  we  1 

It  was  at  Vernet  i  hat  Andersen  wrote 
the  closing  line^  of  his  own  autobio- 
graphy, or,  as  he  ca11e<l  it,  "  The 
btory  of  my  Life,"  which  he  brought 
up  to  this  period.  We  have  repeated- 
ly (pioted  I'rom  it  hitherto,  and  need 
only  characterise  it,  geuerally,  as  being 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  spirited, 
and  deeply  interesting  autobiographies 
ever  given  to  the  world.  Never  were 
early  strugi^les  more  vividly  depicted  ; 
uever  were  the  rewards  and  fame  ac- 

2uired  by  the  honourable  exercise  of 
rod- given  genius  more  modestly  al- 
luded to ;  never  were  the  patronages 
and  aids  bestowed  by  discerning  friends 
more  gral  efully  acknowledged.  In  this 
story  of  his  life  the  soul  of  Andersen 
shines  transparent.  He  tells  us  with 
manly  simplicity  everything  that  is  de- 
sirable to  be  known,  and  when  wo  lay 
down  the  book,  we  know  not  which 
most  to  admire  —  the  marvellous  life- 
drama  itself,  or  the  eloquence  and  ex- 
ceeding  beauty  of  the  language  in 
which  it  is  narrated.  With  one  final  ex- 
tract  we  will  nuit  this  wondrous  auto- 
biography. 'J  ii««se  are  its  fimd  words: 
.^*'  A  star  of  goo<l  fortune  shines  over 
me.  Thousands  deserve  it  better  than 
I.  I  myself  cannot  undersfan<l  why 
80  much  joy  has  fallen  to  my  lot  before 
numl)erless  others.  May  it  shine  1  but 
should  it  set,  still  it  has  shone.  I  have 
rc^ceived  my  full  share.  Let  it  set. 
From  this  also  the  best  springs.  To 
God  and  to  men  my  thanks,  mv  love.*' 
After  his  autobingr,iphy  he  jmb- 
lished  a  novel,  call<jd  "  The  Two  Ha- 
ronesses."  In  it  we  are  introduced  to 
Danish  scenes  and  characters  ecpially 
extraordinary;  but  the  former  are 
undoubte<ily  faithful  transcripts  of 
niiture,  and  the  latter  appear  to  be 
di-.iwn  from  life.  Its  merit,  which  is 
givutj  solely  dejiends  oq  its  powerful 


delineation  of  characters  and  iGenef7. 
Both  the  baronesses,  especially  the 
old  one,  are  drawn  with  masterly 
power.  We  feel  as  though  we  had 
seen  them,  talked  with  theiu,  known 
them  quite  intimately  for  years.  The 
paintings  from  nature  in  the  book  are 
iiighly  finished,  and  are  attractive  from 
their  novelty.  It  did  not  prove  a  very 
popular  work,  but  is  worthy  of  a 
patient  perusal. 

Here  we  would  pause,  and  attempt 
to  convey  a  broader  idea  of  the  oho- 
racter  and  nature  of  Andersen,  as  an 
author  and  a  man;  but  we  must  pre- 
mise that  the  task  is  a  somewhat  diffi- 
cult one  to  do  justice  to:  for  his  life 
itself  is  reflected  throughout  his  works* 
and  they  are  of  a  kind  rather  to  be 
accepted  just  for  what  they  arc,  and 
quietly  enjoyed,  than  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  critical  analysis.  Still  there 
are  certain  remarkable  features  in  his 
writings  which  distinguish  him  from 
any  other  writer  whatever,  and  peca- 
liar  and  striking  traits  in  his  charac- 
ter, which  confer  on  him  an  easily 
appreciable  and  very  interesting  indu 
viduality. 

Born  and  reared  under  adverse  and 
depressing  circumstances,  he  very  early 
felt  that  lie  was  sent  into  the  world 
to  perform  a  certain  mission,  and  be 
triumphantly  trampled  down  every 
hostile  circumstance  that  environed 
him,  and  in  a  measure  compelled  the 
public  to  listen  to  his  utterances.  Ue 
never  mistook  the  bent  and  scope  of 
his  genius.  From  the  first  feeble  flut- 
terings  of  hi^  poetic  piniona  to  his 
lat(>st  prolonged  flights  through  the 
realms  of  fancy,  he  has  stood  forth  aa 
the  interpretttr  and  expounder  of  the 
hidden  beauties  and  meanings  of  the 
every-day  commonphice  things  of  life ; 
and  striking  the  responsive  chord  in 
the  heart  of  humanity,  he  exemplifies 
the  truth  of  our  own  Shakspearu's  de- 
claration, that  a  touch  of  nature  makes 
the  whole  world  one  kin.  Love  to 
God  and  man  —  a  cheerful,  ever  coiu 
tented  philasophy  —  a  pure,  healthy 
enjoyment  of  all  thin<;s  which  minister 
to  the  happiness  of  life — these  are  the 
pervading  principles  of  the  man,  and 
in  all  his  writings  they  are  enunciated 
and  iterated  in  the  most  winning  and 
delightful  language.  The  great  ever. 
o|K.>n  volume  of  nature  is  the  bo<^ 
which  he  principally  studies  and  draws 
inspiration  from  ;  and  his  own  expe- 
riences of  life  supply  him  with  exhanitt 
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less  matter,  to  be  reproduced  in  a 
variety  of  shapes.  His  early  battlings 
with  adverse  influences  have  made  an 
ineradicable  impression  on  his  mind, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  have  chastened 
and  subdued  it,  and  imparted  a  tone 
to  much  of  his  writings.  The  German 
poet  and  critic  lianch  has  very  justly 
commented  upon  this.  He  says,  that 
*'  the  principal  thing  in  Andersen's 
best  and  most  elaborate  writings  is 
that  wherein  the  richest  fancy,  the 
deepest  feeling,  the  most  lively  poetic 
spirit  is  a  talent,  or,  at  least,  a  noble 
nature,  which  will  struggle  its  way 
out  of  a  narrow  and  depressing  condi> 
tion.  That  is  the  case  with  his  three 
novels ;  and  to  this  end  ho  really  has  a 
state  of  existence  full  of  importance  — 
to  represent  an  interior  world,  which 
no  one  knows  better  than  he  who  has 
himself  drank  from  the  bitter  cup  of 
8ufierins:s  and  privations  ;  painful  and 
deep  feelings,  which  are  nearly  allied 
to  those  which  he  has  himself  expe> 
rienced,  and  wherein  memory  —  who, 
according  to  the  old  significant  myth, 
is  the  mother  of  the  muses  -—  met  him 
hand-in-hand  with  them.  What  he 
can  here  relate  to  the  world  certainly 
deserves  to  be  listened  to  with  atten- 
tion ;  for  whilst  it  is,  on  the  one  side, 
only  the  internal  personal  life  of  the 
individual,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
common  lot  of  talent  and  genius,  at 
least  when  placed  in  indigent  circum- 
stances,  which  is  here  brought  before 
our  eyes.  In  so  far  as  in  his  '  Impro- 
visatore,*  in  *0.  T.,'  and  in  *Only 
a  Fiddler,'  he  represents  not  only  him- 
self in  his  separate  individuality,  but^ 
at  the  same  time,  the  important  strug. 
gle,  which  many  have  made  their  way 
through,  and  which  he  also  well  knows, 
because  his  own  life  has  developed  it- 
self in  it,  he  presents  nothing  what- 
ever which  belongs  to  the  world  of 
illusion  but  that  only  which  bears 
testimony  to  the  truth,  and  which, 
like  every  such  testimony,  possesses  a 
universal  and  enduring  value.*'  In 
other  words,  Andersen  may  be  thus 
classed  with  many  other  gifted  beings 
who  have — 

**  Learnt  in  raffcrlng  what  thej  teach  la  aoog.** 

Happily  both  for  Andersen  and  the 
world,  his  sufferings  and  trials,  instead 
of  rendering  him  morose  and  miser- 
able, have  only  quickened  and  refined 
his  natural  sensibility  —  given  him  a 
more  intense    enjoyment   of  all  the 


blessings  of  his  present  lot,  and  filled 
his  soul  with  a  gushing  fount  of  grati- 
tude. Personal!^',  indeed,  he  has  great 
cause  for  rejoicmg  in  the  wonderful 
number  of  powerful  friends  that  Pro- 
vidence has  raised  up  for  him  in  so 
many  countries;  for  never  was  poet 
moi^  sympathised  with  and  caressed 
wherever  he  goes.  It  seems  as  though 
men  of  all  classes  strive  to  show  most 
kindness  towards  the  genial-hearted 
Scandinavian  wanderer,  whose  writings 
have  prepared  a  welcome  for  him,  and 
have  predisposed  everybo<ly  to  re- 
ceive him  on  the  footins:  of  a  cherished 
guest.  The  German  poet  Mosen 
well  expressed  this  feeling  in  the  lines 
he  addressed  to  Andersen  :— 

*'  Onc«  a  bird  flew  to  this  region 

From  the  north  tea*!  ditmnl  strand  \ 
Singing,  flew  he  on  swift  pinion. 

Marching,  singing  through  the  land. 
Fare  tliee  well  1  again  to  dear  friends 
Bring  thy  heart  and  song  once  more.** 

Andersen  does  not  possess  a  sufficient 
combination  of  powers  to  enable  him 
to  produce  any  work  of  epical  compass ; 
he  is  by  no  means  Shakspearian  in 
genius.  His  most  ambitious  poem^ 
"Ashauerus,"  to  produce  which  he 
had  read  and  studied  intensely,  suf- 
ficiently  evinces  this.  In  dramatic 
talent  also  he  falls  immeasurably  short 
of  his  countryman,  (Ehlensclilaeger, 
and  appears  to  advantajze  only  in  such 
humorous  trifles  as  *<  Ole  Luck-Oin" 
(Ole  Shut-£ye).  But  his  short  lyrics, 
written  on  the  inspiration  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  founded  on  incidents  drawn 
chiefly  from  every-day  life,  may  be 
pronounced  masterly  of  their  kind. 

Again,  in  his  prose  writings  we  are 
not  called  on  to  admire  any  very  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  intellect,  no  pro- 
found and  subtle  philosophical  acumen; 
nothing  at  all  exciting  m  incident  nor 
enthralling  in  interest ;  no  attempt 
whatever  to  command  attention  by 
startling  disquisitions  or  brilliant  de- 
clamation ;  nothing  at  all  indicative  at 
a  first  glance  of  something  far  beyond 
ordinary  story.telling.  Perhaps  the 
reader,  who  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
holds  a  volume  by  Andersen  in  his 
hand,  may  hastily  turn  over  its  pages 
with  a  perplexed  and  disappointed  air ; 
but  let  him  fairly  commence  a  quiet 
perusid,  and  he  will  quickly  cease  to 
marvel  at  the  reputation  the  writer 
has  acquired,  and  will  find  himself 
unable  to  resist  the  charm  thrown  over 
the  most  homely  and  apperently  an- 
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attractive  subject  by  the  very  peculiar 
genius  of  the  gentle  Dane.  lie  will 
first  admire  the  astonishingly  affluent 
imagery,  the  genial,  playful  fancy,  and 
unaScctcd  poetical  powers  of  the  au  thor ; 
and  next  he  will  irresistibly  be  drawn 
to  love  him  for  his  pure,  healthy  mora- 
lity, warm-heartedness,  and  deep  feel- 
ing of  appreciation  for  all  that  is  good 
and  ennobling.  Moreover,  he  will 
recognise  a  literally  unrivalled  power 
of  word-painting,  a  prodigious  effluence 
of  felicitous  phrases  and  expressions, 
and  a  mode  of  treating  all  subjects  as 
fascinating  as  it  is  original  and  inde- 
Bcribable.  All  these  qualities  combined 
render  him  one  of  the  most  delightful 
companions  for  a  quiet  hour,  when  the 
heart  is  disposed  to  commune  with  a 
kindred  spirit,  that  we  could  name  in 
the  whole  range  of  literature,  liis 
beautiful  fairy-tales  charm  the  child ; 
his  sweet  and  truly  exquisite  poetic 
fancies  gratify  all  who  derive  pleasure 
from  the  sparkling  freaks  of  a  most 
vivid,  yet  tender  imagination  ;  and  the 
melodious  utterances  in  which  he  em. 
bodies  his  more  serious  and  solemn 
thoughts  and  reflections  at  once  delight 
and  instruct  the  thoughtful  and  mature 
reader. 

If  we  might  venture  to  attempt  an 
allegory,  we  should  not  compare  An. 
dersen's  writings  to  a  broad,  deep, 
majestic  stream,  itself  the  recipient  of 
a  hundred  minor  streams  in  its  steady 
course  to  the  ocean;  yet  less  should 
we  compare  them  to  an  impetuous 
mountain  torrent,  leaping  franticly 
from  crag  to  crag,  foaming,  and  roar- 
in^,  and  vexing  the  still  air  with  its 
rolling  mists,  until  it  loses  itself  in  the 
black  waters  of  some  sullen  luke,  deeply 
imbedded  amid  frowning  rocks;  but  wo 
would  rather  compare  them  to  a  pel. 
lucid  stream,  gently  flowing  adown  a 
verdant  hill-side,  reflecting  every  sun- 
beam, singing  a  pleasant  under-song 
throughout  its  fanciful  course,  and  ever 
and  anon  breaking  up  in  sparkling 
dimples,  or  joyously  bubbling  around 
some  water-worn  stone. 

Nature,  as  we  have  already  said,  is 
the  grand  source  whence  Andersen 
derives  his  inspirations,  and  by  the 
study  of  which  he  is  enabled  to  dis- 
course with  us  so  elo(juently,  and  to 
unroll  before  our  admiring  vision  such 
novel  and  beautiful  scenes.  "When 
Professor  liase  first  heard  some  of 
Andersen's  stoiies  read,  he  wrote  on 
the  leaf  of  a  memorandum  book  the 


following  appropriate  testimony  of  his 
approbation : — *'  Watt  Schelling — not 
he  who  lives  in  Berlin,  but  he  who 
lives  an  immortal  hero  in  the  world  of 
mind — once  said,  'Nature  is  the  visible 
spirit :  the  spirit  the  invisible  nature ;' 
and  this  was  yesterday  evening  ren« 
dered  fully  palpable  to  me  by  your 
little  stories.  As  you,  on  the  one  hand» 
penetrate  so  deeply  into  the  secrets  of 
nature,  understand  and  know  the  Ian. 
guagc  of  birds,  and  what  the  feelings 
of  a  fig-tree  or  a  daisy  are*  so  that 
everything  seems  to  be  there  for  its 
own  sake,  and  we,  toother  with  oar 
children,  participate  with  them  in  their 
jovs  and  their  sorrows ;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  everything  is  but  the  ima^ 
of  the  mind,  and  the  human  heart  m 
its  infinity  trembles  and  beats  through- 
out. May  this  fountain  from  the  poet's 
heart  which  God  has  lent  yon,  still 
continue  to  pour  forth  so  refreshingly." 
And  refreshingly,  indeed,  does  it  still 
continue  to  do  so.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  Andersen's  habitual  study  of  ni^ 
ture,  and  his  facile  and  truthful  de- 
lineation of  her  aspects,  is  the  main 
source  of  the  fascination  of  his  writings ; 
although  the  felicity  of  his  style,  and 
the  very  remarkable  power  he  possesses 
of  embodying  all  his  thoughtsiu  graphic 
yet  melodious  language,  must  also 
contribute  to  tlic  result  in  a  material 
degree. 

We  do  not  know  any  English  writer 
of  the  present  day,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  Dickens,  who  approaches 
Andersen  in  the  latter  respects.  Bnt 
Dickens  has  a  more  jerking  and 
abrupt  style  ;  and,  after  all,  we  must 
probably  cite  Goldsmith  as  being  the 
only  English  author  who  can  be  said 
to  resemble  Andersen  in  the  tender 
beauty  of  his  language.  The  flow  of 
Goldsmith's  languagerhowevcr,  is  more 
continuous  and  unbroken,  and  he  does 
not  indulge  in  such  original  flights  of 
fancy,  and  such  frequent  bursts  of  the 
warmest  and  most  glowing  enthusiasm 
as  Andersen.  The  latter  himself  is 
undoubtedly  an  enthusiast  of  his  kind, 
and  he  sin^s  whatever  his  own  heart 
prompts,  without  hesitation  or  reterre. 
lie  undeniably  is  original  to  a  remark- 
able degree,  but  there  is  no  affectation 
whatever  in  that  originality,  and  it 
always  evinces  itself  within  the  bounds 
of  good  taste.  One  thing  may  be 
said  alike  of  the  man  and  his  writ- 
ings— both  personally  and  in  them  1m 
evinces  a  sort  of  restlessnets.     His 
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mind  is  so  full  of  fancies,  so  overflow- 
ing with  quaint  and  novel  ideas,  that 
it  seems  incapable  of  settling  down  for 
any  length  of  time  to  work  out  a  great 
subject  in  the  calm,  persistent  manner 
its  importance  would  demand.     His 
pen  appears  ever  eager  to  dash  off  one 
theme,   only   to  fly  to  another,    and 
treat  it  so  in  turn.     He  is  incapable  of 
deliberately   sitting   down    to  a  task 
which  will  chain  him  to  its  thorough 
development  for  a  lengthened  period, 
and   call  into    calm   and   continuous 
exertion  his  best  and  highest  powers. 
Thus  we  see,  in  all  his  largest  works, 
that  he  presents  us  with  a  gallery  of 
most  delightful  cabinet  pictures,  which 
do  not   niustrate  in  unbroken  order 
any  given  subject    or  leading   idea, 
but  are,  so  to  speak,  quite  separate 
and  independent  of  each  other,  and 
possess  little  more  connexion  and  rela- 
tion than  that  which  arises  from  bear- 
ing a  certain  family  likeness— a  cer- 
tain   and    unmistakable    imprint     of 
having    been  produced  by  the  same 
master.hand.     Even  in  his  most  ela- 
borate  novels,  we  plainly  see  that  it 
costs  him  the  greatest  effort  to  keep 
strictly  to  his  subject ;  in  fact,  he  does 
not  and  cannot  cfo  so,  but  presents  all 
in  an  episodical    form.      Again,    his 
books  of  travel  are  not  books  of  travel 
in    the  common    acceptation  of  the 
word :  they  are  rather  reminiscences 
of  all  sorts  of  things,  scenes,  and  ideas 
of  a  poetical  and  attractive  nature ;  but 
all  are  dressed  up  in  such  a  charming 
garb,  that  no  one  can  quarrel  with  the 
author  for  his  wayward  fancies,  and 
peculiar  mode  of  conveying  his  ideas 
and  recollections  of  foreign  lands.  As 
to  anything  in   the  shape  of  dry  de- 
tail, of  mere  facts  and  flgurcs,  he  shuns 
it  with  horror.     And  the  man  himself 
is  quite    as    discursive,  restless,  and 
fancilul  as  his  pen.    He  is  a  real  Wan" 
dernde  VogeU-^a  wandering  bird,  and 
as  essentially  migratory  in  his  habits 
as  are  the  storks,  which  he  so  delights 
to  introduce  in  every  book    he    has 
written.     But  we  shall  have  much  to 
say  of  him  as  a  man  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  our  paper. 

Certain  authors  and  certain  books, 
to  be  properly  appreciated  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed,  should  only  be 
read  at  particular  seasons  and  hours, 
and  when  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  in 
a  fit  condition  to  sympathise  with  their 
utterances.  Who,  for  instance,  when 
iu  the  flush  of  health  and  flow  of  high 


spirits,  would  think  of  sitting  down  in 
the  golden  sunshine  of  noon.day,  to 
deliberately  peruse    "Young's  Isight 
Thoughts  "  ?    It  is  a  book  to  be  read 
in  a  solemn  frame  of  mind,  by  the 
taper  burning  in  the  study  at  the  mid^ 
night  hour;  and    then  onlv  will  its 
magnificent  yet  essentially  gloomy  and 
saddening  poetry  be  proj^eny  enjoyed, 
and   its  lessons  find  their  fitting  re- 
sponse in  the   thoughtful   and    awe- 
struck heart  of  the  reader.     Ander. 
sen,  to  the  reverse,  is  an  author  whom 
of  all  others  we  should  carry  with  us 
as  a  companion  in  our  light,  cheerful 
rambles  through  the  fields,  and  by  the 
river's  bank,  or  the  shell-strewn  sea- 
shore, or  in  the  open  sunny  glades  of 
the  forest,  where  birds  are  flitting  to 
and  fro,  and  the  cooing  of  the  stock* 
dove  and  the  hum  of  animated  nature 
fills  the  air.    We  should  then  enjoy 
the  beauties  of  the  landscape,  the  odour 
of  the  flowers,  the  twittering  of  the 
birds,  the  rustling  of  the  lone  green 
grass,  and  the  murmuring  of  the*  bub- 
bling  rivulet,  with  increased  intensity, 
for  he  would  teach  us  how   to    find 
hitherto  hidden  charms  in  all  around, 
and  would  stand  forth  an  eloquent  in- 
terpreter between  us  and  nature. 

To  resume.  In  1851  *'  Pictures 
of  Sweden"  were  published,  being  the 
results  of  the  author's  recent  travels 
in  that  country.  We  are  inclined  to 
reckon  this  as  the  most  delightful  book 
he  ever  wrote,  alwavs  excepting  his 
own  autobiography.  Like  the  "Poet's 
Bazaar,"  it  is  not  a  regular  book  of 
travels,  but  a  number  of  episodical 
chapters,  scarcely  connected  together; 
and  yet,  as  we  happen  to  know,  An- 
dersen  was  excessively  fastidious  in 
their  arragement,  with  a  view  to  con- 
secutive reading — though  why  he  was 
so  we  do  not  clearly  perceive,  for 
several  of  the  chapters  have  no  more 
connexion  with  Sweden  than  with 
China.  There  are  also  some  passages 
scarcely  worthy  of  Andersen ;  but, 
taking  it  altogether,  it  is  an  embodi- 
ment of  all  his  excellei&ies  of  style  and 
tone,  and  some  parts  are  of  transcen- 
dent beauty.  «  How  surpassingly  ten- 
der and  suggestive  of  sweet,  holy 
thoughts  is  the  chapter  entitled 
"  Grandmother  1" 

We  cannot  name  any  book  whatever 
that,  in  our  opinion,  contains  such  bril- 
liant examples  of  a  great  writer's  mas- 
tery over  the  art  of  "  word-painting  " 
as  the  "Pictures  of  Sweden."  Itis&e 
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bouqnet  of  all  the  author's  works. 
Ima<;ination,  fancy,  humour^  deep  in- 
sight into  tho  8prinn:s  of  human  aHec* 
tions,  are  all  blended  together  so  as  to 
form  a  genial,  radiant,  faseinatingbook, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  read  without 
loving  the  gentle,  large-hearted  author, 
even  if  you  knew  no  more  of  him  than 
that  book  reveals. 

We  perceive  that  we  have  omitted  to 
mention  that  subsequent  to  the  pubh- 
cation  of  his  *'  Improvisatore,"  in  Eng- 
lish, Andersen  visited  England  and 
Scotland,  where  he  was  so  well  received, 
that  the  Corsaren  (the  Punch  of  Copen- 
hagen) caricatured  him  as  receiving  the 
homage  of  the  Queen  and  Court  of 
Great  Britain,  &c.  His  latest  work  is 
**  A  Poet's  Day  Dreams,"  published 
during  tho  year  1853,  but  we  have 
not  space  to  do  more  than  to  alludo 
to  it.  We  have  enumerated  all  his 
works  of  importance,  but  he  has  also 
written  numerous  little  dramas,  tiles, 
and  poems.  Of  the  latter,  he  is  con- 
tinuully  contributing  to  the  newspapers 
of  Copenhagen  ;  and  wo  ourselves 
heard  his  dtmth-verses  upon  his  inti- 
mate  friend  Gi^hlenschlseger  (the  crown- 
ed digter-konge,  or  poet-king,  of  Scan- 
dinavia) sung  over  that  great  poet's 
inanimate  remains  on  their  passage  to 
the  tomb,  on  January,  2Cth,  1850. 
AVc  shall  not  soon  forget  that  thrilling 
moment ! 

Andersen's  works  have  been  trans- 
lated into  most  European  languages, 
enjoying  a  very  large  circulation  in 
Swedish,  German,  and  French.  They 
have  sold  by  tens  of  thousands  in  Ame- 
rica, and  so  they  would  in  England 
were  they  published  at  a  more  accessi- 
ble price.  They  have  even  appeared 
in  Dutch  and  Kussian,  and  a  selection 
of  his  short,  sweet  poems,  upon  sub- 
jects that  make  all  mankind  one  kin, 
have  actually  been  translated  into  the 
language  of  the  hardy  natives  of  Green- 
hmd,  who  are  said  to  be  in  the  habit 
of  almost  daily  singing  them.  If  this 
be  not  true  fame,  tell  us  what  is  1 

Personally,  Andersen  is  a  very  tall 
man,  and  like  many  authors^,  he  is 
somewhat  ungraceful  in  his  movements, 
but  dresses  with  gi-eat  neatness,  and  in 
the  most  fashionable  style.  He  has  a 
fine  poetic-looking  head,  open,  animated 
features,  and  a  pair  of  8])arkliiig  e}es. 
He  is  just  as  genial  and  frank  in  man- 
ner as  one  would  anticipate  from  his 
works ;  and  before  you  have  been 
one  hour  in  his  society  you  feci  as 


though  you  had  been  hii  intiitiaU 
friend  for  yean.  He  loves  all  tha 
world,  and  all  the  world  loves  himt 
he  is  a  great  diner-out,  for  there  is  a 
smiling  welcome  for  him  at  every  hoase. 
Perhaps  no  living  author  wliatever  baa 
numbered  as  personal  friends  so  many 
distinguished  men  of  different  countrnsa 
as  he  has.  AVere  ho  to  chronicle  hia 
reminiscences  of  princes,  poets»  artiatSp 
actors,  and  other  people  of  rank  and 
intellect,  what  a  book  would  it  be! 
And  such  a  work,  we  venture  to  pre- 
dict, he  will  give  to  the  world  yet»  or 
else  leave  materials  for  its  postnaniona 
appearance.  Andersen  is  passionately 
fond  of  his  lille  Denmark,  and  yet  hie 
is  continually  leaving  it,  almost  as  re- 
gularly as  his  friends*  the  storks^  to 
wander  in  southern  lands.  Whether 
he  inherited  this  love  of  rambling 
from  his  father,  or  whether  it  u  an  ac- 
quired habit,  we  know  not ;  but  cer- 
tainly we  think  that  fully  one-half  of 
his  life,  since  his  twenty -tiflh  year,  haa 
been  spent  in  foreign  parts.  We  should 
be  the  last  to  find  fault  with  this  pro- 
pensity,  for  how  much  do  we  not  owe 
to  itl  What  pictures  of  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  East,  haa 
he  not  given  to  the  world  1  Long  may 
he  live  to  go  to  and  fro  upon  the  earth, 
and  far  may  he  wander  to  unroll  before 
us  new  and  beautiful  visions  of  all  thai 
is  admirable  in  nature ;  but  may  he 
ever  safely  return  to  his  loved  Scandi- 
navian home ;  for  finely  docs  he  him- 
self say,  "  The  first  moment  of  arrival 
at  home  is,  however,  tho  bouqnet  of 
the  whole  voyage  1"  When  we  laat 
heard  from  him,  he  told  us  he  had  jaaa 
arrived  home  from  a  fresh  jonmey  in 
Germany,  only  to  start  soon  u>r  Switier- 
land. 

The  story  of  Andersen's  life  is,  in 
itself,  a  ])erfect  romance  of  reality: 
and  it  conveys  a  noble  moral  lesson^ 
which  will  go  down  profitably  to  poste- 
rity. A  poor  boy  is  bom  in  a  coontry, 
and  amid  scenes,  which  offer  no  extra- 
ordinary spur  to  the  development  of 
talent,  but  rather  tho  reverse.  From 
his  very  childhood  he  has  intuitively 
felt  that  he  possessed  that  within  him 
which  distingui&ihed  and  set  him  apart 
frum  others  of  his  own  age  and  class  ; 
something  which  would,  with  God'a 
ble^ising,  hereafter  enable  him  tobecome 
a  great  man,  even  as  other  poor  little 
boys  had  become,  of  whom  we  read  in 
the  story-books.  And  he  commence! 
the  cultivation  of  the  talent  which  had 
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been  entrusted  to  him,  ^h  "  trust  in 
God,  and  persevere,"  for  his  motto* 
amid  extreme  discouragements,  trials, 
and  rebuffs.     Poverty  cannot  extin- 
guish  the  aacred  spark  in  his  breast ; 
the  meanness  of  his  education,  and  his 
ignorance  of  the  world,  shall  not  daunt 
him.     A  mere  child  in  years,  and  in 
knowledge  of  all  that  is  practical  in 
life,  he  sets  forth  all  alone  from  his 
humble  home,  and  arrives  at  the  dis- 
tant great  city,  friendless  and  almost 
penniless.     Onward  1  up  the  hill !  that 
Ls  the  secret  cry  of  his  heart ;  and  he 
fiizhts  with  adverse  circumstances ;  he 
struggles  onward  and  upward,  till  he 
stands  at  the  summit  of  the  goal,  tri. 
umphant,  yet  bowed  down  with  grati- 
tude to  the  Divine  Protector  whose 
aid  he  never  ceased  to  implore,  and 
filled  with  love  towards  his  brother, 
man.  And  now  great  men,  and  princes* 
Yea,    kings    and   queens,    greet    him 
kindly,  and  take  him  by  the  hand,  and 
seat  him  at  their  table,  and  tell  him 
how  the^  admire  his  works,  and   his 
heroic  victory  in  the  great  battle  of 
life  !     And  they  tell  him  they  wish  to 
confer  on  him  such  dlitward  marks  of 
their  royal  approval  as  may  testify  to 
the  sincerity  of  that  admiration  in  the 
eyes  of  their  subjects.     And  so  the 
crosses  and  stars    of  four  orders   of 
knighthood*  glitter  on  his  breast,  and 
he  is  the  friend  and  companion  of  the 
great  and  noble,  and  the  cherished  au- 
thor of  innumerable  readers  in  both 
hemispheres  ;  he,  the  son  of  the  poor 
Odensee  shoemaker  I  Well  may  he  him- 
self marvel  at  his  own  career,  and  be 
disposed  to  consider  himself  specially 
favoured  by  God  and  man  1 

As  the  touch  of  Midas  transmutes 
all  things  into  gold,  so  does  that  of 
Andersen  all  things  into  poesy.  He 
takes  a  stalk  of  flax,  a  tree,  a  flower, 
or  even  a  solitary  blade  of  grass  grow- 
ing in  a  barren,  thirsty  soil,  and  en- 
dows it  with  eloquent  language,  with 
melodious  utterance  of  charming 
thoughts ;  and  yet  we  cannot  smile, 
and  say,  this  is  a  childish  conceit,  for 
we  feel  and  know  that  a  profound 
moral  truth  or  wise  counsel  is  sym- 
bolised in  the  beautifully- worded  alle- 
gory. There  is  a  purpose  in  the  most 
seemingly  fanciful  and  fantastic  of  his 
conceptions  —  another  meaning  than 
what  promiueutly  meets  the  eye,  and 


the  youngest  of  his  readers  is  aware  of 
this.     No  living  author  has  so  perse* 
veringly  and  successfully  laboured  to 
show  us  that  the  elements  of  the  rich* 
est  poetry,  and  a  soul  of   goodness* 
dwell  in  every  thing  that  surrounds  us* 
as  Andersen.      lie  invests  the  most 
common    productions  in   nature,  and 
the  meanest  and  most  familiar  domestic 
objects,  with  a  halo  of  poesy,  and  we 
glow  with  pleasure,  and  wonder  that 
we  never  appreciated  the  real  loveliness 
and  spiritual  symbolism  of  all  created 
things,  till  he,  the  magician,  unveiled 
all  before  us,  and  bade  us  rejoice  and 
thank  God  for  the  innumerable  gifts 
and  blessings   that  fill  the  earth   for 
our  use  and  delight  1     Say,  do  we  not 
owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
man  who,   with  resistless  eloquence* 
and  in  all  sincerity  of  purpose,  strives 
to  enable  us  to  better  appreciate  &11 
visible  things  —  strives,  with  yearning 
heart  and  soul,  to  induce  us  to  love 
God  and  one  another  better  than  we 
do  —  strives  to  purify  us,  to  gladden 
and  ennoble  us  by  gentlest,  sweetest 
teachings  —  strives  to  eschew  the  evil* 
and  to  search  out  only  the  good,  and 
true,  and  beautiful,  in  nature  and  in 
man — strives  to  impart  to  us  all  a  por- 
tion of  his  own  genial  faith  and  sensi- 
bility, so  that  we  may  become  happy 
even  as  he  is  himself?     Say,  what  does 
this  man  deserve  of  his  fellows  ?     He  it 
a  poet,  a  true  poet,  and  a  great  poet* 
and  he  would  have  us  all  be  poets  also* 
for  he  knows  there  are  the  elements  of 
poetry  inherent  in  every  man,  although 
unto  very  few  is  given  the  faculty  to 
adequately   express  what   they  feel. 
He  would  have  us  all  participate  in 
that  exquisite  enjoyment  of  the  works 
of  creation  which  is  the  poet's  birth- 
right —  a  birthright  that  kings  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away.  He  would 
have  us  live  somewhat  more  after  the 
fashion  that  the  Almighty  designed* 
when  He  bade  man  replenish  the  earth 
with  his  kind.    Say,  then,  reader,  hath 
this  man — this  prescient  poet — lived 
altogether  in  vain  in  his  generation* 
and   shall   his  name   perish  with  his 
body  on  earth  ?     We  trow  not. 

Andersen  writes  not  as  philosophers 
write;  he  does  not  group  facts  and 
figures,  and  make  scientific  deductions 
therefrom ;  but  he  has,  nevertheless, 
hymned  the  power  and  glory  of  scieuti- 


*  Gonfiemd  by  the  Kings  of  Denmark,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  WOrtembeig,  respectively. 
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fic  skill  (as  exemplified  in  the  steam- 
engine)  in  a  recent  work,  in  a  way 
that  proves  he  may  yet  become  the 
Poet  of  Science,  par  excellence,  even 
as  he  is  already  the  Poet  of  Nature. 
In  another  splendid  chapter  on  **  Faith 
and  Knowledge,"  he  properly  exalts 
the  former  immeasurably  above  the 
latter,  but  shows  how  science  may  be- 
come  the  humble  yet  useful  handmaid 
of  faith.  Speaking  of  immortality,  he 
exclaims  —  "I  know  it  in  the  faith,  in 
the  holy,  eternal  words  of  the  Bible. 
Knowledge  lays  itself  like  a  stone  over 
my  grave,  but  my  faith  is  that  which 
breaks  it.  .  .  .  Now,  thus  it  is  1 
The  smallest  flower  preaches  from  its 
^reen  stalk,  in  the  name  of  knowledge, 
immortality.  Hear  itl  The  beauti. 
ful  also  bears  proofs  of  immortality, 
and,  with  the  conviction  of  faith  and 
knowledge,  the  immortal  will  not  trem. 
ble  in  his  greatest  need  ;  the  wings 
of  prayer  will  not  droop  ;  you  will  be- 
lieve in  the  eternal  laws  of  love,  as  you 
believe  in  the  laws  of  sense.  .  .  . 
Just  as  our  own  soul  shines  out  of  the 
eye,  and  the  fine  movement  around 
the  mouth,  so  does  the  created  image 
shine  forth  from  God  in  spirit  and  ni 
truth.  There  is  hannonious  beauty 
from  the  smallest  leaf  and  flower  to  the 
large  swelling  bouquet — from  our  earth 
itself  to  the  numberless  globules  in  the 
firmamental  !«pace ;  as  far  as  the  eye 
sees,  as  far  as  science  ventures,  all, 
great  and  small,  is  beauty  and  har- 
mony.  .  .  .  By  walking  with 
open  eyes  in  the  path  of  knowledge, 
we  see  the  gloiy  of  the  annunciation. 
The  wisdom  of  generations  is  but  a 
Bpan  on  the  hi|;h  pillar  of  revelation, 
above  which  sits  the  Almighty ;  but 
this  short  span  will  grow  through 
eternity,  in  faith  and  with  faitli. 
Knowledge  is  like  a  chemical  test, 
which  pronounces  the  gold  pure." 
We  mav  remark  here,  that  Andersen  is 
naturally  very  religiously  inclined — he 
has  been  so  from  childhood,  and  his 
feelings  of  devotion  are  only  deepened 
and  purified  by  each  added  year. 
There  is  no  aflectation  in  the  pious 
ejaculations  which  so  frequently  burst 
from  his  grateful  heart ;  lie  does  really 
feel  all  that  he  expresses,  and,  per- 
haps, even  more.  His  religion  is  not 
sectarian  nor  narrow  -  minded,  but  is 
the  simple  faith  of  a  child  in  Christ 
the  Saviour  and  God  the  Father ;  and 
these  religious  principles  pervade  all 
be  says  and  all  he  does.     Ho  knows 


well  the  value  of  prayer,  and  the  con- 
fidence derivable  from  foeling  that  he 
has  a  friend  in  God  on  high. 

Andersen's  strength  lies  in  his  yrvnA 
imagination,  his  sweet  quaint  fancy* 
bis  impassioned  feeling,  bis  keen  per- 
ception of  the  beautiful,  his  loving 
heart,  and  his  fascinating  gift  of  wriU 
ing  a  species  of  prose-poetry  in  a  stvle 
of  una{)proachable  eloquence.  The 
heart  of  man  is  his  empire ;  our  beat 
aspirations  and  affections  are  the 
strings  of  the  harp  whereon  he  playa 
with  such  masterly  skill.  His  own 
heart  is  the  source  of  his  inspiration 
—  and  to  appeal  to  and  move  the 
hearts  of  others  is  his  object.  Poetry 
is  as  natural  to  him  as  the  odour  to 
the  rose;  and  it  is  ever  uttered  in 
melodious  and  happily  chosen  words. 
He  tells  us  himself  that  Danish  is  a 
language  peculiarly  adapted  to  expreM 
his  ideas;  but  the  English  versions  by 
Beckwith  cannot  fall  far  short  of  the 
original  in  beauty  and  eiTect.  As  a 
sample,  take  the  following  bit  concern- 
ing the  shapes  that  memory  assumes 
to  our  mental  vision:— ''It  is  com- 
monly said  that  memory  is  a  young 
girl  with  bright  blue  eyes.  Most  poeta 
say  so ;  but  we  cannot  always  agree 
with  most  poets.  To  us  memorr 
comes  in  quite  different  forms,  accoro* 
to  that  land  or  that  town  to  which 
she  belongs.  Italy  sends  her  as  a 
charming  Mignon,  with  black  eves  and 
a  melancholy  smile,  singing  j^lini'a 
soft,  touching  songs.  From  Scotland* 
memory's  sprite  appears  as  a  power* 
ful  lad,  with  bare  knees  —  the  plaid 
hangs  over  his  shoulder  —  the  thistle 
flower  is  fixed  in  his  cap.  Swms*s 
lyrics  then  Jill  the  air  like  the  heaths 
larks  song :  and  Scotland's  wild  thistle 
flowers  beautifully  fragrant  as  the  fresh 
rose."  The  line  we  have  italicised 
surely  conveys  a  most  beautiful  imager 
in  words  as  simple  as  they  are  appro- 
priate. 

Andersen *s  mind  is  stored  with  pic- 
turesque legends,  and  he  is  exceed- 
ingly well  read  in  the  old  sagas,  and 
in  the  chronicles  of  his  country.  These 
he  occiisionally  introduces  and  details* 
after  his  own  fashion,  in  his  writings* 
with  such  a  vivid,  startling  cfifect,  thai 
we  have  often  wished  he  would  under* 
take  a  histor}',  or  a  consecutive  seriei 
of  annals  of  Scandinavia  in  the  remote 
ages.  He  could  doi)ict  the  ancient 
Vikings  —  their  warriors  and  skalds* 
their  battlings  and  their  feastiogib  their 
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life  in  the  field  and  in  tbe  hall,  so 
that  they  would  almost  seem  to  us  to 
be  bodilily  resuscitated,  and  their  era 
returned  a^ain,  in  the  great  cycle  of 
change.  What  he  is  capable  of  doing 
in  this  style  may  easily  be  seen  by 
referring  to  some  of  the  historical 
chapters  in  the  **  Pictures  of  Sweden." 
There  is  no  mysticism,  no  obscurity, 
in  what  Andersen  writes;  whatever 
the  subject,  all  is  clear:  all  can  be 
imderstood  by  the  merest  child,  for 
each  sentence  is  rendered  luminous  by 
the  light  of  genius. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Ander- 
sen's very  remarkable  power  of  charm- 
ing children  by  his  written  stories; 
and  we  have  to  add,  that  he  can  per- 
sonally attract  them  in  an  equally  sur- 
prisinjg  manner.  His  nature  assimi- 
lates Itself  very  much  to  that  of  chil- 
dren: blessed  nature,  that  it  can  do 
so  1  say  we,  for  that  is  in  itself  a 
proof  that  our  poet  is  a  good  as  well 
as  a  ^fled  man  I  He  has  an  extreme 
affection  for  little  ones,  and  his  en- 
trance into  a  room  is  the  signal  for 
them  to  flock  around  him,  and  he  then 
either  amuses  them  or  himself — for  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  they  or  he  enjoy 
a  child-like  pastime  most  —  by  enter- 
ing into  their  sports  and  occupations, 
or  else  by  improvising  songs  and  fairy- 
tales for  their  sole  and  special  gratifi- 
cation. We  have  been  assured  by 
those  whose  own  children  are  pets  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  that  the  fasci- 
nation he  can  exercise  at  will  and 
pleasure  over  all  children  is  absolutely 
marvellous.  This  trait  in  his  charac- 
ter is  to  us  by  no  means  the  least  in- 
teresting and  loveable.  *' Blessed  is 
he  whose  hand  prepareth  a  pleasure 


f6r  a  child!"  One  can  hardly  help 
feeling  sad  to  think  there  is  now  littM 
probability  of  the  lovin^-hearted  poet 
having  any  children  of  his  own,  to  climb 
his  knee,  and  look  up  in  hb  face,  and 
call  him  father  1  He  has  given  us  most 
delightful  pictures  of  wedded  happi- 
ness; but  what  would  he  not  have 
written  hadhehimself  experienced  what 
he  describes?  But,  as  he  would  tell  us» 
God  knoweth  what  is  best  for  us  all. 
Even  as  one  who  was  disappointed  in 
his  first  and  only  love  affair,  and  who 
has  possibly  on  that  very  account  re- 
mained unmarried,  he  has,  nevertheless, 
enjoyed  a  very  happy  life  on  the  whole 
—  what  is  more,  he  richly  deserves  to 
be  happy. 

We  DQust  now  conclude.  Perchance 
it  will  be  thought  we  have  spoken  in 
somewhat  loo  eulogistic  a  manner  of 
the  Danish  poet.  We  believe  other- 
wise. He  has  his  faults  both  as  an 
author  and  a  man,  but  they  are  insig- 
nificant in  comparison  with  what  chu- 
lenges  our  admiration  and  esteem. 
The  more  he  is  read  and  studied,  the 
more  he  will  be  liked ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  love  him  when  once  you 
know  him,  either  personally  or  through 
the  medium  of  his  writings,  which 
are  iust  a  reflex  of  the  man  himself. 
If  the  reader  has  not  yet  made  his 
acquaintance  in  either  shape,  we  en- 
treat him  to  lose  no  time  in  obtaining 
almost  any  one  of  the  author's  works. 
Por  ourselves,  we  echo  from  our  heart's 
depths  his  own  desire  (expressed  in  a 
letter  now  lying  by  our  side),  **  that 
we  may  meet  once  asain  in  this  world," 
and  know  one  another  better  than  we 
do.  Long  life  here,  and  happiness 
hereafter,  to  Hans  Christian  Andersen  I 
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Ip  it  were  possible  for  the  nation  for  a 
moment  to  lose  sight  of  the  great  events 
which  are  now  occurring  in  the  East ; 
if  it  were  possible  that  it  could  inter- 
mit the  intense  anxiety  with  which 
every  incident  of  the  war  is  regarded, 
another  stimulant  to  attention  has  been 
supplied  to  us  in  the  financial  state- 
ment just  made  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Inferior  in  impor- 
tance, no  doubt,  are  the  considerations 
presented  by  that  statement  to  those 
which  relate  to  the  justice  of  oar  cause. 


the  honour  of  our  name,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  thousands  who  are  dear  to  us, 
and  who  are  personally  engaged  in  the 
conflict.  Still,  however,  uie  financial 
burdens  which  the  country  must  en- 
dure are  subjects  of  deep  and  perma- 
nent importance ;  and  if  it  be  prac- 
ticable, by  a  difference  in  the  mode  of 
defraying  the  necessarily  increased 
outlay  of  the  war,  or  by  a  different 
distribution  of  the  burden  to  lessen  iti 
amount  or  diminish  its  pressure,  it 
surely  becomes  a  subject  of  anxious 
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inquirvy  and  one  which  calls  for  prompt 
investigation  from  us  all.  Now,  for  toe 
first  time  within  the  last  forty  years, 
wc  have  atrain  the  self- same  financial 
measures  with  which  the  late  war  made 
such  of  us  as  are  old  enough  to  recoU 
lect  it,  abundantly  familiar.  Once 
again  we  have  increased  taxation  on 
the  necessaries  of  life^- again  we  have 
subsidies  to  foreign  allies — again  we 
have  an  increased  and  increasing  in- 
come-tax— again  we  have  our  national 
debt  auirmented  by  contracting  heavy- 
loans.  Is  it  not,  at  first  sight,  startling 
to  usy  who  have  just  witnessed  the 
ruin  we  may  gay  of  one  gallant  army, 
by  adherence  to  formal  and  antiquated 
systems  of  warfare,  which  should  have 
long  since  been  treated  as  obsolete  and 
utterly  exploded,  to  be  reminded  by 
the  very  announcement  of  the  financial 
scheme,  that  in  this  department  like- 
wise we  have  made  no  change — that 
the  old  expedients  and  the  old  mode 
of  supplying  the  requirements  of  the 
£xche<(uer,  are  again  to  be  resorted 
to  ?  Arc  the  resources  which  we  are 
now  drawing  upon  the  only  ones  which 
are  available  to  us,  or  are  they  best, 
or  are  there  any  principles  in  these 
economical  inquiries,  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  of  late  years,  by  which 
their  merits  and  their  fitness  may  be 
tested? 

According  to  the  statement  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  es^ 
timated  expenditure  for  the  ensuing 
year  will  amount,  in  round  numbers, 
to  about  £86,339,000.  The  ordinary 
expenditure  of  late,  in  years  of  peace, 
has  been  about  £52,000,000,  but  the 
actual  expenditure  of  last  year  amount- 
ed to  £65,693,000.  Ihe  estimated 
revenue  for  the  coming  year  is  but 
£62,339,000;  and  this  apprehended 
deficiency  between  the  income  and 
expenditure  of  £24,000,000  it  is  now 
proposed  to  provide  for,  partly  by  an 
increase  of  our  direct  taxation,  partly 
by  an  increase  of  our  indirect  taxa- 
tion, and  partly  by  a  loan.  The  di- 
rcct  taxation  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  proposes  to  allect  by  add- 
ing an  additional  sum  of  one  per 
cent,  to  the  present  income  tax,  or, 
in  other  words,  by  raising  it  from 
]4d.  to  ]6d.  in  the  pound.  The  in- 
direct taxation  he  allccts  by  laying 
an  increased  duty  of  3s.  pere\\t.  on 
sugar.  The  duty  on  coffee  he  raises 
by  Id.  in  the  pound,  that  on  tea  by 
3d.  per  lb.     The  duty  on  Scotch  wlui^ 


key  he  raises  from  Cs.  to  7i.  lOd.  ft 

Sallon,  equalising  it  thereby  with  tlw 
■English ;  and  the  duty  on  Irish  whis. 
key  he  raises,  with  some  comical  no- 
tion of  compensation,  to  the  68.  al 
Avhich  the  Scotch  whiskey  had  been 
charged.  He  also  makes  cheques  on 
bankers,  drawn  within  fifteen  miles  of 
London,  liable  to  the  stiimp  to  which 
all  such  other  cheques  are  subject,  but 
from  which  these  had  been  exempt.  Bj 
the  increase  in  the  direct  taxation,  he 
hopes  to  add  two  millions  to  the  pub- 
lic revenue  —  by  the  increase  in  the 
indirect  taxation  ho  exi)ects  to  make 
an  addition  of  three  millions,  and  he 
raises  sixteen  millions  by  a  loan  | 
thus  making  in  all  a  sum  of  twenty- 
one  millions  three  hundred  thousand  ; 
and  he  asks  leave  to  issue  three  mil- 
lions of  Exchequer  bills,  if  it  should 
become  necessary  to  do  so.  The  loan 
he  has  contracted  for,  partly  on  the  se- 
curity of  consols,  partly  on  that  of 
terminable  annuities,  to  continue  for 
thirty  years;  and,  with  reference  to 
the  former  portion,  he  recommends  a 
provision  to  be  made  for  paying  it  off 
by  a  sinking-fund  of  a  million  a-year» 
to  commence  with  the  signing  of  the 
peace.  Such  are  the  financial  pro- 
posals of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. 

Now,  the  first  reflection  which  sag- 
gests  itself  on  reading  this  statement 
18,  the  great  variety  of  expedients 
which  it  adopts.  We  have  proposals 
for  new  taxes,  and  proposals  ior  a  new 
loan  ;  we  have  taxes  on  commoditiei^ 
and  taxes  on  income  ;  we  have  a  loan 
which,  in  part,  must  be  paid  off  year 
by  year,  and  which,  in  part,  mar  be 
added  to  the  permanent  debt  of  the 
country,  althourrh  it  is  recommended 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  its 
gradual  reduction.  Is  this  multipli- 
city of  expedients  indispensable  —  is 
it  the  variety  of  the  scheme  which 
constitutes  it  inept,  or  docs  it  but  in- 
dicate the  patchwork  and  make-shiffc 
system  of  a  mind  which  wants  vigor 
to  grasp  with  principles,  or  courage  to 
entbrce  them?  If  the  income  tax  be 
sound  iu  principle,  why  not  raise  the 
necessary  amount  of  incn^ased  taxation 
by  the>iinple  process  of  increasing  its 
amount?  —  why  disarrange  our  com- 
merce, embarrass  our  merchants,  i*cnd 
the  officers  of  excise  and  customs  into 
every  warehouse  and  store  in  the  coun- 
try, prying  into  the  stock  of  our 
traders;  and,   above   all,  why*  in  a 
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period  necessarily  of  much  pressure  on 
the  poor^  by  reason  of  the  unavoidable 
disarrangement  of  many  of  the  great 
branches  of  industry—  why  augment 
that  pressure  by  increasing  the  price 
of  many  of  the  chief  comforts,  il  not 
of  the  very  necessaries  of  life  ?  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  all  this  be  ne- 
cessary  and  unavoidable,  why  then 
have  an  income  tax  at  all?  or  does 
the  perfection  of  the  scheme  consist, 
as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
seems  to  think,  in  the  union  of  both 
systems,  each  contributing  in  a  certain 
proportion  to  the  revenue  of  the 
country  ? 

No  one,  we  fancy,  will  hesitate  to 
admit  that  the  great  object  of  any 
system  of  taxation  should  be  to  tax 
every  member  of  the  community  ac- 
cording to  his  ability  to  bear  it;  in 
other  words,  to  tax  every  man  in  pro- 
portion to  his  income.  The  direct 
system  does  this  openly  and  at  once. 
It  asks  him  what  is  his  income,  it 
assesses  his  proportion  of  the  general 
contribution,  and  calls  this  his  income- 
tax.  The  indirect  system  professes  to 
attain  the  same  end,  but  it  does  so 
covertly :  it  says  that  every  man  spends 
his  income  in  one  way  or  other,  either 
productively  or  unproductively ;  that 
no  man  now  locks  up  money  in  a 
treasure-chest,  consequently,  that  we 
will  lay  such  taxes  on  the  various  com- 
modities of  the  country  that,  turn 
which  way  he  will,  no  man  shall  be 
able  to  spend  any  portion  of  his  income 
without  contributing  a  quota  to  the 
general  revenue;  whether  it  be  raw 
products  imported  for  the  purposes  of 
consumption,  or  of  manufacture,  or  the 
manufactured  article  itself,  we  will  let 
nothing  go  untaxed  —  nothing  which 
shall  not,  at  least,  bo  charged  with 
duty  or  excise  in  some  stage  or  other 
in  the  course  of  its  production,  so 
that  every  member  of  the  community, 
although  he  may  not  feel  it,  al- 
though he  certainly  does  not  know  it, 
must  yet  contribute  as  he  spends  to 
the  revenue  of  the  country,  and  that 
the  more  he  spends  the  larger  will  be 
his  contribution,  in  other  words,  his 
contribution  is  proportioned  to  his  in- 
come, for  no  man's  expenditure  can, 
for  any  time,  exceed  his  income.  Such 
is  the  system  of  indirect  taxation  —  a 
system  which,  be  it  observed,  professes 
the  same  object,  avows  the  self-same 
purpose,  as  the  rival  system  of  direct 
tiuuition  or  income-tax,  but  seeks  to 


attain  this  same  end  in  a  way  which  li 
obviously  more  intricate,  eomplicated* 
and  clandestine ;  whether  it  has  a  claim 
to  being  in  any  respect  preferable  we 
shall  presently  see. 

So  far,  then,  does  the  system  of  in- 
direct taxation  fail  in  attaining  that 
which  should  be  its  first  object,  name- 
ly, that  every  man  should  be  taxed  in 
proportion  to  his  ability  ;  that  the 
great  objection  to  the  system  consists 
in  this,  that  it  necessarily  and  unavoid- 
ably presses  with  undue  severity  on  the 
poorer  and  middle  classes.  All  ex- 
perience  has  taught  us  that,  in  order 
to  raise  a  sufficient  revenue  by  this 
mode,  we  must  tax  the  necessaries  of 
life.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
followed  but  the  teaching  of  all  his 
predecessors,  when  he  selected  for  the 
increased  imposts,  not  the  luxuries, 
which  are  used  but  by  a  few,  which 
may  be  abandoned  at  a  moment  as 
taste,  or  fashion,  or  whim  may  suggest, 
but  those  articles  which  contribute  to 
the  enjoyment  and  comfort  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  community,  and 
which  cannot  be  abandoned  but  at  a 
grievous  sacrifice,  and  in  the  last  ne- 
cessity. But  the  poor  man's  consump^ 
tion  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life,  of  those  verv  articles  which  are  thus 
unavoidably  selected  for  the  increased 
taxation,  is  very  nearly  equal,  if  not  fully 
equal,  to  that  of  his  wealthy  neighbour. 
In  matters  of  luxury,  the  consumtM 
tion  of  the  latter  may  be  limited  only 
by  his  income  ;  but  he  cannot  eat  more 
bread  or  drink  more  beer,  than  the  la* 
bourer ;  and  the  poor  workwoman  mnst 
spend  as  much  of  her  wretched  earn- 
ings to  supply  her  with  the  needful  re- 
freshment and  stimulant  of  teii,  as  the 
wealthiest  lady  who  employs  her. 
How  unequal,  then,  how  unjust,  how 
cruel  is  the  pressure  of  this  system — a 
system  under  which  not  only  is  it  im<^ 
possible  to  exempt  the  poor  man  front 
taxation,  but  one  in  which  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  make  him  contribute  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  his  income 
than  the  rich  man  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  State.  The  man  of  a  thousand  &« 
year  spends  one  hundred  of  it  on  ne- 
cessaries and  on  the  more  important 
comforts  of  life,  and  contributes  to  the 
State  the  amount  of  tax  which  has  been 
laid  on  these  articles.  The  man  of  a 
hundred  a  year  spends  his  all  on  the 
same  conmiodi ties',  and  contributes  as 
great  an  amount  as  the  other  to  the 
expendituie  of  the  nation.    From  thus 
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crying  injustice  an  income-tax  "wbich 
assesses  every  man  directly  in  propor- 
to  his  income  is  obviously  exempt. 

This  is  the  chief  objection  to  the 
system  of  indirect  taxation,  but  is  it 
the  only  one  ?  Is  the  enormous  expense 
incidental  to  its  collection  no  objec- 
tion ?  is  it  no  objection  that  we  are  ob- 
liged to  keep  a  protective  force  of  coast- 
guards all  roimd  the  country,  and  a  fleet 
of  revenue  cruisers,  for  no  object  what- 
ever but  to  protect  us  agaiust  smug- 
gling, to  ensure  that  no  commodity  shall 
come  into  the  country  without  paying 
the  duties  which  may  be  charged  on  it  ? 
Is  it  no  objection  that  the  fair  and  ho- 
nourable trader  is  broke  by  a  competi- 
tion to  which  he  never  ought  to  be 
exposed — that  of  the  knavish  smuggler 
—or  that  temptation  and  incentive  to 
fraud  should  be  presented  to  the  latter? 
Is  it  no  objection  that  trade  is  diverted 
from  its  natural  channels,  and  that  men 
are  prevented  from  importing,  or  pro- 
ducmg,  or  using  that  to  which  they 
ivould  otherwise  be  inclined,  because 
of  the  heavy  duties  which  arc  laid 
either  on  the  manufactured  article,  or 
on  the  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, and  that  they  are  driven  to  the 
use  of  those  articles  which  contribute 
less  to  their  comfort  and  enjoyment  ? 
Is  it  no  objection  that  our  manufac- 
tures are  inspected  and  embarrassed 
by  officers  of  excise,  and  their  develop- 
ment obstructed  by  the  necessity  for 
following  the  regulations  and  prescribed 
routine  which  makes  improvement  im- 
practicable, as  it  must  be  attended  with 
change  ?  Is  it  no  objection  that  in  a 
country  which  boasts  of  its  freedom, 
which  is  so  especially  jealous  of  its  in- 
dependence in  ever)'thing  connected 
vrith  money  matters,  that  it  will  not 
suffer  any  branch  of  the  legislature, 
but  its  own  representatives,  to  interfere 
in  its  taxation,  that  yet  no  man  can, 
by  possibility,  say  how  much  he  is  him- 
self paying,  and  that  no  man  is  made 
to  feel  that  he  is  in  fact  contributing 
largely  to  the  national  revenue?  Would 
incompetency  be  tolerated  and  profu- 
sion sanctioned,  if  everv  man  individu- 
ally  felt  the  extent  to  which  he  was 
himself  paying  for  it?  Take  these  ob- 
jections  singly,  is  any  one  of  them  tri- 
vial  ? —  take  them  in  the  aggregate,  do 
they  not  constitute  a  mass  of  objection 
sufficient  to  break  down  any  system 
which  laboured  under  it? 

From  all  these  objections  the  system 
of  direct  taxation  is  obviously  exempt. 


But  has  it,  then,  it  will  be  said,  no  evils 
peculiar  to  itself?  can  it  be  presented 
as  wholly  unobjectionable  ?   One  argo- 
ment  there  is  which  we  frequently  hear 
ur^ed    against    the   income-tax,   but 
which  we  believe   to   be  very  wxA 
overstated ;  we  believe  that  the  objec- 
tion, whatever  weight  is  to  be  attached 
to  it,  applies  with  nearly  as  much  force 
to  the  system  of  indii*ect  taxation,  which 
is  assumed  to  be  wholly  exempt  from 
it.     The  income-tax  is  said  to  be  un- 
just  in  principle,  inasmuch  as  that  it 
presses  as  heavily  on  the  professional 
or  mercantile  man,  whose  income  b  de- 
pendant on  his  success  and  exertions^  as 
on  the  landed  proprietor,  fund-holder, 
mortgagee,    or    other    person   what- 
soever, whose  income,  though  the  same 
in  annual  amount,  is  yet  derived  from 
a  realised  or  permanent  source ;  that 
the  property  of  the  latter  may  be  worth 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years*  purchase, 
that  of  the  former,   not  worth  five 
years'  purchase;  and  yet,  that  each 
pays  the  same  annual  sum  into  the 
public  treasury.     Now,  without  paus- 
ing to  inquire  whether,  after  all,  there 
is  any  unfairness  in  every  man  alike 
paying  from  year  to  year,  on  the  abso- 
lute amount  of  his  income,  irrespective 
of  the  source  from  which  it  is  derived, 
or  the  time  for  which  it  is  likely  to  en- 
dure;  or  whether  this  inequality  of 
pressure,  if  it  does  exist,  might  not 
be  corrected  by  a  somewhat  di&rent 
scale  of  charge  on  the  one  description 
of  income  and  on  the  other  —  we  can 
dispose  of  the  argument  by  simply  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact,  that  under 
the  other  system,  that  of  indirect  tax* 
ation,  the  self-same  consequences  must, 
in  a  great  measure,  arise ;  and  that 
here  there  is  no  possible  way  of  cor- 
recting the  evil,  if  it  be  one.     Under 
the  system  of  indirect  taxation,  the 
landed  proprietor,  with  a  permanent 
income  of  a  thousand  a-year  derived 
from  a  realised    source,   spends   hia 
thousand  a  year,  and  contributes  to 
the    general   taxation    by    whatever 
amount    of   duties    may   have    been 
charged  upon  the  articles  which  he 
purchases.      In  the  same  year,  and 
under  the  same  s^'stem,  the  merchant, 
who  has  a  precarious  income  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  derived  from  the  exercise 
of  his  own  skill  and  industry,  likewise 
spends  his  thousand  pounds  and  con* 
tributes  in  like  manner,  and  to  the 
same  amount,  to  the  revenue  of  the 
State.    If,  indeed,  he  expends  but  five 
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hundred  of  it  unproductively,  and  adds 
the  other  five  hundred  to  his  capital, 
upon  this  latter  portion,  no  doubt, 
he  may  be  said  to  escape  taxtion ;  for 
though  the  articles  of  commerce  in 
which  he  invests  it  may  be  liable  to 
duties,  still  he  but  advances  these  sums, 
which  are  repaid  him  by  the  purchaser 
when  he  sells  his  goods.  But  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  landed  proprietor, 
if  he  thinks  proper  to  invest  any  por. 
tion  of  his  income  in  some  profitable 
undertaking.  The  distinction,  then, 
in  this  respect,  between  thetwo  systems, 
would  appear  to  be  but  this,  that  with 
direct  taxation  one  pays  on  his  whole 
income ;  with  indirect  taxation,  he  es- 
capes on  that  portion  of  it  which  he 
saves.  Such  is  the  whole  force  which 
is  due  to  this  argument  in  favour  of  in- 
direct taxation  —  an  argument  which, 
as  we  have  intimated,  might  probably 
be  met  by  adopting  a  different  scale  of 
taxation  in  the  different  classes  of  in- 
come ;  but  one  which,  even  allowing 
it  its  full  force,  cannot  weigh  a  feather 
in  the  balance  against  objections  so 
formidable  as  those  by  which  the  in- 
direct system  of  taxation  is  encoun- 
tered. 

A^^ain,  we  used  to  hear  of  the  inqui- 
sitorial character  of  the  income-tax — 
an  objection  to  which  less  importance 
is  every  day  attached,  under  the  ex- 
perience we  have  bad  of  the  practical 
working  of  the  system.  It  never  was 
more  than  a  fooling  of  intrusion,  nor 
did  we  ever  hear  a  complaint  of  any 
actual  ill- consequence  resulting  from  it. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
whatever  may  be  said  on  this  head 
against  the  introduction  of  such  a  tax, 
it  is  no  objection  whatsoever  to  its 
increase,  for  each  man's  income  must 
be  as  much  inquired  into  for  a  tax  of 
one  per  cent,  as  of  twenty  per  cent. ; 
consequently,  the  argument  gives  no 
support  whatsoever  to  the  propositions 
of  tlie  present  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer for  increasing  the  indirect 
taxation  of  the  country.  If  Sir  Corn- 
wall Lewis  has  ever  bestowed  any  con- 
sideration on  these  subjects,  we  can- 
not suppose  but  that  they  must  have 
presented  themselves  to  him  as  they 
now  do  to  us.  We  believe  his  course 
to  have  been  a  simple  one — that  he 
should  have  proposed  to  have  raised 
the  increased  amount  of  revenue  irre- 
Bpective  of  the  loan  by  an  increased 
income-tax,  suggesting  any  readjust- 
ment of  the  present  tax  that  he  might 


have  thought  necessary  or  desirable. 
We  are  convinced  that  such  a  proposi- 
tion, forcibly  and  resolutely  advocated^ 
would  have  ensured  the  support  of  the 
House  and  of  the  country ;  and  that 
by  fulling  back,  as  he  has  done,  on  a 
vicious  system,  and  thereby  aggravat- 
ing the  pressure  on  the  national  re- 
sources, he  has  shown  himself  utterly 
unfitted  for  the  high  office  which  he 
fills  in  this  great  emergency. 

Having  now  glanced  at  so  much  of 
the  financial  project  as  relates  to  the 
new  taxes,  let  us  turn  to  that  portion 
of  the  scheme  which  has  reference  to 
the  loan  of  sixteen  millions,  which  has 
been  just  contracted  for.  And  here 
we  will  venture  to  say,  that  a  greater 
absurdity  than  that  by  which  Sir  Corn- 
wall Lewis  sought  to  establish  the  ne« 
cessity  for  a  loan  never  fell  from  the 
lips  even  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer—  absurdity  so  glaring,  that  it 
needs  but  the  smallest  portion  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mere  elements  of  anthme- 
tic,  to  expose  and  to  refute  it.  Speaking 
of  the  attempt  to  defray  the  extraordina- 
ry expenses  of  a  war  by  loan,  or  by  taxes 
levied  within  the  year,  ho  reasons  in 
this  way — <'It  is  impossible,"  he  says, 
'*  with  a  large  expenditure  for  military 
purposes,  so  immediately  to  raise  your 
taxation  as  to  defray  the  whole  addi- 
tional charge  withm  the  year;  and 
even  if  the  experiment  were  made,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  encroachment 
on  the  savings  of  the  industrious  classes, 
caused  by  excessive  taxation,  would  be 
a  greater  evil  than  the  abstraction  of 
capital  by  means  of  a  loan  and  its  ex- 
penditure upon  a  war.  I  apprehend 
that  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
the  effect  of  excessive  taxation  in 
making  inroads  into  the  savings  of  the 
industrious  classes.  We  see  this  fact 
proved  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  di- 
minution of  useful  projects  of  various 
kinds  which  has  already  begun  to  take 

Elace  in  this  country,  and  which  is  ex- 
ibited  by  the  diminution  of  private  bu- 
siness in  this  House.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  diminution  has  taken  place  in 
the  number  of  bills  for  new  projects  of 
various  kinds  which  are  brought  before 
the  Private  Bills  Committees,  and  that 
many  projects  which  had  already  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  this  House,  and 
upon  which  the  calls  due  from  share- 
holders had  not  been  paid,  have  been 
suspended  during  the  last  year.  Taxes 
which  cripple  enterprise^  derange  la* 
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dustry,  and  interfere  with  the  ordinary 
distribution  of  capital,  arc  more  detri- 
mental  to  a  com  in  unit  v  than  loans  cf- 
fected  hy  Government." 

Sucli  is  the  urguineiit  in  favour  of  a 
loan  rt'lii'd  upon  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  We  want  sixteen 
luiilioiis  to  make  up  the  necessary  ex- 
penditure of  the  year,  and  he  tells  us 
that  if  we  raise  this  by  taxation  within 
the  vear,  distributed  over  the  whole 
community,  we  will  make  inroads  on 
the  savintrs  of  the  industrious  classes; 
we  will  diminiHh  useful  {)rojects  of  va- 
rious kinds,  as  we  have  ab'eady  sus- 
peiiilcd  others ;  we  will  cripple  entiU*- 
prise  and  interfere  with  the  ordinary 
distribution  of  capital.  In  other 
words,  that  we  will  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation, and  interfere  with  the  na- 
tural distribution,  of  capital  in  the 
country.  Now  how  may  the  loss 
which  is  thus  sustained  be  measured 
and  expressed?  Plainly  by  the  profits 
which  would  have  been  annually 
realised  by  the  several  investments 
which  are  thus  prevented  from  being 
made.  If  one  million  were  thus  raised 
by  taxes  within  the  year,  and  the  rate  of 
profits  were  five  per  cent,  per  annum, 
the  country  would  be  annually  a  loser  to 
the  extent  of  £50,000 — various  arti- 
cles of  this  annual  value,  which  would 
have  been  produced  from  year  to  year, 
had  the  million  been  embarked  in 
those  useful  projects,  to  which  the 
Chancellor  oi  the  Exchequer  refers, 
would  be  lost  to  the  community,  be- 
cause that  the  money  was  spent  in  war 
instead  of  being  invested  as  capital. 
But  we  would  be  glad  to  know  what 
possible  (lilference  it  could  make,  if 
this  million  were  taken  by  way  of  per- 
petual  loan  from  the  aecnimulations  of 
some  lew  great  capitalists,  instead  of 
being  abstracted  from  the  savings  and 
investments  of  the  industrious  classes 
generally.  In  each  case  the  same 
sum,  one  million,  is  taken  from  the 
country  and  spent  in  war;  in  each 
case  the  annual  loss  su^tained  is  the 
same,  namely,  .£50,000  —  the  profits 
which  would  have  been  realised  by  the 
investment  of  thti  principal  sum  ; 
wheix-'in  does  the  diderence  consist? 
is  there,  or  can  there  be,  any  imagin- 
able distinction  between  the  two 
cases  ?  Would  not  the  capital  of  the 
lar^e  capitalists,  which  is  thus  ex- 
pended in  war,  have  been  as  judi* 
ciou.^ly  invested,  as  carefully  superin- 
tended, have  given  as  mucK  employ. 


ment,  and  been  as  prodnctire,  as  the 
agsregated  capitals  of  the  Icss-wealthy 
sections  of  society  ?  We  confess  our- 
selves  utterly  unable  to  see  any  dis- 
ti  net  ion  between  the  two  cases ;  and 
yet  it- is  upon  such  assumed  distinction 
that  Sir  Cornwall  Lewis  seeks  to  sup- 
port  himself  in  his  position,  that  to 
raise  the  money  by  general  taxation 
is  more  detrimental  to  the  community 
than  loans  effected  by  Government. 
It  is  for  reasons  such  as  this  that  he 
asks  the  House  of  Commons  to  accede 
to  his  propositions. 

There  may  be,  however,  a  difie- 
renc*e  Ix^tween  the  effects  of  raising 
money  by  loan  and  by  general  taxa- 
tion within  the  year,  which  did  not 
occur  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  which  was  not  presented  to 
the  House,  but  which  it  may  be  well 
to  advert  to.  The  amount  raised  by 
loan  will  almost  certainly  be  with- 
drawn from  the  capital  of  .the  country. 
Sir  Cornwall  Lewis  further  conceivef 
that  the  sum  raised  by  general  taxa- 
tion will  in  like  manner  bo  a  subtrac- 
tion from  the  national  capital,  and  no 
doubt  it  may  be  so,  and  in  all  likeli- 
hood will  be  so  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, but  it  is  by  no  means  necessarily 
so.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  ef- 
fect of  raising  the  whole  revenue  by 
general  taxation,  would  be  to  cause  a 
great  portion  of  the  community  to 
forego  a  large  amount  of  their  unpro- 
ductive expenditure ;  that  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  tax  would  be 
taken,  not  from  what  the  country 
would  otherwise  have  saved  and  ap- 
plied to  purposes  of  production,  but 
from  what  it  would  have  unproduc- 
tively  consumed.  Men  might  bo  ra- 
ther stimulated  by  the  pressure  to  in- 
cix'ase  their  savings,  and  to  diminish 
their  unprofitable  outlay.  To  what, 
ever  extent,  then,  the  society  cur. 
tidied  its  present  unproductive  expen- 
diture, to  that  extent  it  alone  would 
be  the  suiTerer,  as,  by  such  expendi- 
ture, it  only  could  have  been  the 
gainer  by  the  enjoyment  which  such 
outlay  would  have  afforded.  When- 
ever ihe  capital  of  the  country  is  di- 
minished, whether  by  loan  or  by  general 
taxation,  a  portion  of  the  burden  is 
thrown  on  posterity,  inasmuch  as  that 
they  are  thereby  deprived,  as  wo  have 
seen,  of  a  permanent  benefit  which 
the  investment  of  that  capital  would 
have  given  rise  to.  But  when  the  tax 
is  taken,  not  from  the  capital,  bnt 
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from  the  unproductive  expenditure  of 
the  countr}'y  posterity  has  nothing  to 
be  deprived  of,  for  it  could  have  de- 
rived no  possible  advantage  from  such 
unproductive  outlay ;  it  has  notliing 
to  lose,  and  it  bears  no  portion  of  the 
burden,  wiiich  in  this  case  falls  wholly 
on  the  present  generation. 

If,  then,  it  be  deemed  just  or  expe- 
dient to  throw  a  portion  of  the  present 
burdens  which  have  become  indis- 
pensable in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
on  succeeding  generations,  this  is  more 
likely  to  be  done,  to  a  certain  extent 
at  least,  by  Government  loan  than  by 
general  taxation  within  the  year ;  be- 
cause the  ibrmer  mode  will  almost 
necessarily  fall  upon  the  capital  of  the 
country,  the  latter  may  not  wholly  do 
so,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
thrown  on  the  unproductive  expendi- 
ture  of  the  year,  to  that  extent,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  it  fulls  exclusively  on 
the  present  generation. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should 
not  have  profited  to  some  extent  by 
the  errors  and  experience  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Consequently,  we  find  him 
taking  much  credit  to  himself  for 
avoidmg  the  serious  error  into  which 
preceding  Chancellors  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  fallen — that  of  borrowing  at 
a  low  nominal  rate  of  interest,  by 
giving  a  larger  amount  of  stock  than 
the  money  received  ;  giving,  say,  stock 
to  the  value  of  £120  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest  for  £100  in  money,  instead  of 
giving  stock  but  to  the  value  of  £100 
for  the  same  sun),  but  paying  a  pro- 
portionally hiijher  rate  of  interest  for 
the  loan.  This  was,  doubtless,  a  great 
error,  and  Sir  Cornwall  Lewis  con- 
gratulates himself  on  having  escaped 
it,  **  We  have  at  least,"  he  says,  **  se- 
cured from  the  public  £100  in  money 
for  every  £100  stock  created."  But 
Sir  Cornwall  Lewis  has  not  pointed 
attention  to  the  nature  of  the  ad  van- 
ta<;e  which  he  has  thereby  secured; 
all  that  he  says  on  the  subject  is  that, 
"  Government  has  thereby  avoided 
that  state  of  things  which  sometimes 
occurs  during  a  period  of  war,  namely, 
of  a  large  debt  of  stock  being  created, 
for  which  Government  received  an 
imperfect  equivalent.''  Now,  it  cer- 
tainly min[ht  suggest  itself  to  the  in- 
quirer, that  if  funded  property  is  never 
to  be  repaid,  if  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tract is,  that  the  lender  gets  a  per- 
petual annuity,  the  value  of  which  he 


can  only  realise  by  sale  and  transfer  in 
the  market,  it  can  be  of  no  importance 
to  the  nation  that  it  is  nominally 
bound  to  pay  a  larger  sum  than  it 
originally  received,  but  which  it  is 
never  to  be  called  upon  for.  Surely, 
after  the  instances  which  we  have  given 
of  Sir  Cornwall  Lewis's  little  familia- 
rity with  such  inquiries,  it  is  not  un- 
charitable to  suppose  that  he  knows  not 
the  importance  of  the  arrangement  he 
thus  prides  himself  upon.  Its  advan- 
tage consists  in  this,  and  in  this  only, 
that  as  the  nation  can  only  reduce  the 
rate  of  interest  by  offering  to  pay  off 
the  principal  if  the  reduction  be  not 
acceded  to,  the  country,  when  it  gives 
£100  stock  for  £S0  in  money,  vir- 
tually binds  itself  not  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  interest  one-half,  or  one-quar- 
ter per  cent,  or  by  any  other  amount, 
except  on  the  terms  of  paying  £20 
premium  for  the  privilege  ;  it  gets 
out  «6*80,  and  for  this  it  undertakes  to 
pay  J^100»  an  undertaking  which  be- 
comes of  consequence*  if  ever  it  is  con- 
templated  to  pay  off  the  principal, 
which  event  is  only  likely  to  occur, 
but  which  does  occur  whenever  it  is 
necessary  to  offer  it  as  an  alternative 
for  accepting  a  reduced  rate  of  inte- 
rest. This  we  believe  to  be  the  advan- 
tage which  a  country  gains  by  taking 
care  to  got  j^lOO  money  for  every 
£100  stock  with  which  it  credits  the 
public  creditor ;  it  enables  a  nation 
which  has  borrowed  on  such  terms  the 
more  readily  to  avail  itself  of  any  re- 
duction in  the  general  rate  of  interest, 
and  thus  to  diminish  the  amount  of  its 
annual  payments. 

We  cannot  bring  this  hasty  notice 
of  the  War  Builget  to  a  close  with- 
out adverting  to  a  peculiarity  con- 
nected  with  the  loan,  trifling  and  un- 
important though  it  may  be.  The 
funds,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  now 
but  too  well  aware,  are  not  at  par, 
but  very  much  below  it ;  it  conse- 
quently became  necessary,  when  it  was 
arranged  that  the  lender  should  give 
£100  money  for  £100  stock,  to  make 
8v>me  provision  to  compensate  him  for 
the  low  price  of  the  funds.  This  Sir 
Cornwall  Lewis  provides  for  by  giving 
an  annuity  of  fourteen  shillings  and 
sixpence  per  cent,  terminable  in  thirty 
years.  Much  has  been  latterlv  said 
and  written  on  the  expediency  of  bor- 
rowing on  terminable  annuities;  the 
advantage  consisting,  as  it  is  alleged, 
in  this,  that  it  is  part  of  the  original 
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contract  with  the  lender,  that,  together 
with  his  interest,  a  portion  of  his  prin- 
cipal shall  be  annually  paid  off.  The 
tnfiing  extent  to  which  this  element 
now  enters  into  the  financial  proposi- 
tions makes  it  little  worth  while  to 
dwell  npon  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatsoever  but  that  it  provides  for  so 
much  of  the  debt  bemg  ultimately 
paid  off;  but  there  can  bo  equally 
little  doubt  that  securities  of  this  na- 
ture could  not  be  as  popular  nor  as 
marketable  as  consols,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  Government  would  bor- 
row on  much  less  advantageous  terms 
on  this  cliiss  of  security.  For  one 
description  of  investment,  indeed, 
which  creates  a  largo  demand  for 
funded  property,  terminable  annuities 
would  be  wholly  unsuited  —  namely, 
trust  investments;  no  trustee  could 
venture  to  lend  on  the  security  of  a 
fund,  the  nature  of  which  was,  that 
small  portions  of  his  principal  should 
be  repaid  to  him  periodically,  and  that 
he  should  thus  be  incessantly  running 
about  in  search  of  fresh  investments. 
The  same  objection  would  apply  to 
many  other  persons  as  well  as  to  trus- 
tees ^  to  all,  in  fact,  who  resorted  to 
the  funds  as  a  permanent  investment 
for  their  money,  and  as  a  constant 
source  from  which  their  income  was 
to  be  derived.  For  these  reasons  we 
admit  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  well  advised  in  not  yield- 


ing to  the  appeals  which  were  made 
in  favour  of  this  dass  of  security.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  was  hardly  worth  while 
to  have  resorted  to  it  at  all  ^  (be 
trifling  position,  however,  which  it  oc- 
cupies in  the  general  propositioiis 
makes  it  comparatively  unimportant, 
and  renders  any  further  notice  c£  it 
unnecessary. 

Such,  then,  is  the  War  Budget  of 
Sir  Cornwall  Lewb — such  the  finaii. 
cial  statement  of  Lord  Palmerston'a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — a  state- 
ment which,  we  are  told  by  the  re- 
ports, was  received  with  laughter  and 
closed  in  total  silence.  To  us  it  occurs 
that  such  inefficiency  is  no  subject 
of  mirth,  and  certainly  we  could  not 
reconcile  it  with  our  duty  to  pass  it 
by  unnoticed.  Recollecting  as  we  all 
do  the  able  and  brilliant  men  who 
have  held  that  office,  it  cannot  bat 
be  matter  of  deep  concern  to  find 
that  it  has  now  devolved  upon  one 
who  seems  so  ill  qualified,  either  by 
ability,  by  previous  study,  or  by  know- 
ledge, for  the  responsible  functions  he 
is  called  upon  to  discharge.  We  have 
but  the  consolation,  that  the  people 
of  England  seem  now  thoroughly 
roused  against  incompetency  in  the 
administration  of  affairs;  and  that  it 
is,  consequently,  in  the  highest  d^ree 
improbable  that  we  shall  ever  aeain  be 
called  upon  to  review  another  budget 
of  Sir  Cornwall  liCwis. 
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and  an  autocracy,  the  plans  of  all  of 
which  were  devised  and  worked  by  men 
of  great  ability,  and  looked  extremely 
well  upon  paper.  The  American  Con- 
stitution^ brought  to  the  birth  in  1789, 
nevertheless,  still  endures,  with  but  few 
marks  of  the  inroads  of  time  upon  its 
frame  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  the  mode  of  its  conception  was  so 
different  from  that  of  any  of  the  others 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  as  to  war- 
rant the  inference  that  its  superior  te^ 
nacityoflife  is  not  an  accident.  It 
was  no  charter  taken  out  of  the  pigeon- 
hole of  a  political  philosopher  that  Ge- 
neral AVashington,  as  President  of  the 
Convention  ot  the  United  States,  pre- 
sented to  Congress,  for  their  approba- 
lion,  on  the  17th  of  September,  1787; 
but  truly  a  practical  proposal  for  fitting 
the  approved  customs  ot  the  republican 
monarcy  of  England  to  the  new  mo- 
narchical 'republic  of  America.  No- 
thing seems  to  have  been  altered  for 
the  sake  of  change,  and  in  truth  no 
new  principle  was  introduced  into  the 
British  Constitution,  when  it  was 
adopted  for  the  new  States  in  the  mo- 
dified shape  in  which  it  had  been  work- 
ing in  the  old  Colonies.  It  was,  on  the 
contrary,  in  many  resj>ects,  restored  on 
the  model  ot*  the  original.  The  whole 
work  of  adaptation  was  accomplished 
in  seven  articles,  making  together  not 
a  fourth  part  of  the  ordinary  bulk  of  a 
president's  message  of  the  present  time. 
Thus,  the  guardians  of  the  new  nation 
set  out  ^vith  the  design  of  allowing  the 
machine  of  state  to  work  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  the  old  tracks,  and  their  strug- 
gles to  accommodate  their  practice  to 
their  design,  when  the  business  of  go- 
vernment was  actually  entered  upon, 
are  pregnant  with  instruction  for  all 
makers  and  menders  of  constitutions. 

All  the  world  knows  that  the  De- 
claration whereby  the  thirteen  pro- 
vinces and  colonies  of  North  America 
withdrew  their  allegiance  from  George 
III.,  and  proclaimed  themselves  to  be 
free  and  indeijcndcnt  states,  was 
agreed  to  by  their  rof)rcseutatives,  and 
published,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776. 
The  step  was  a  bold  one,  but  it  was 
taken  by  men  who  did  not  put  their 
hands  to  the  plough  with  any  intention 
of  looking  back.  No  sooner  had  they 
asserted  their  independence,  than  they 
applied  themselves  to  the  contrivance 
of  means  for  maintaining  it ;  and  upon 
the  4  th  of  October,  the  delegates  of  the 
thirteen  states  adopted  and  signed  or. 


tides  of  confederation,  afVcr  these  had 
been  "long  weighed  and  discussed, 
line  by  line,  in  the  Con^ss,"  then  as- 
sembled at  Philadelphia.  This  oon« 
tract  was,  in  fact,  no  more  than  a 
treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship  for 
common  defence  amon^  states  entirely 
independent  of  each  other  so  iar  as  re- 
garded their  internal  go vemment;  and, 
though  declared  to  be  a  perpetual 
union,  it  was  manifestly  and  essentially 
temporary  in  its  nature.  Its  use  was 
to  consolidate  the  force  of  the  sereral 
provinces  for  the  purposes  of  the  war 
into  which  they  had  plunged,  vrithoat 
restricting  the  right  of  self-government 
or  the  internal  independence  of  eacL 
Under  its  provisions  a  common^  or,  as 
it  was  called,  a  continental  army  was 
raised ;  a  fund  was  created  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  common  defence,  by  con- 
tributions to  a  general  treasury,  and 
the  control  over  both  was  given  to  a 
congress  of  delegates  from  the  pro- 
vinces, comprising  within  it  an  execu- 
tive council  of  state,  invested  with  a 
small  amount  of  discretionary  autho- 
rity, jealously  limited.  The  success  of 
the  revolution  under  an  organisation  so 
imperfect  was  truly  miraculous ;  nor  is 
the  marvel  of  the  result  explained  even 
by  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  of 
the  moderation,  firmness,  and  public 
virtue  of  many  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  time.  These  qualities,  unnsually 
abundant  as  they  no  doubt  were  among 
the  American  patriot  chiefs,  were  jet 
heavily  counterweighted  by  (Hscontcoit, 
irregular  ambition,  and  treason ;  they 
ultimately  prevailed  only  by  reason  of 
the  peculiar  facilities  of  acting  upon 
the  masses  of  the  people,  and  of  stimng 
them  to  orderly  and  continued  exer- 
tion, afibrded  by  long  habits  of  local 
self-government,  and  by  the  respect  for 
legal  authority  thereby  engendered. 
It  was  the  distmct  character  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  provincial,  municipal, 
and  church  jurisdictions  in  the  Ame- 
rican colonies,  that  enabled  the  leaders 
of  opinion  to  procure  a  general  expres- 
sion of  it  without  dangerous  excitement^ 
and  to  direct  and  moderate  the  popular 
anger  as  occasion  seemed  to  them  to 
require.  Under  the  opposite  condition 
of  extreme  centralisation,  in  the  French 
revolution,  the  act  of  rousing  the  mob 
dissolved  the  bonds  of  society,  and 
prostrated  the  nation  under  the  feet 
of  a  horde  of  frantic  savaees,  only  to  be 
relieved  from  that  wretched  condition 
by  the  power  of  a  military  despotism. 
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In  France,  a  thorough  reformation 
of  customs  was  necessary  in  order  to 
initiate  rational  freedom,  and  in  the 
tide  of  change  every  thing  old  was 
swept  away.     In  America,   all    that 
was  needed  was  to  suffer  the  ancient 
machinery  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment  to  work  in  its  accustomed  man- 
ner,   and  no  alterations  of  practice 
being    requisite,    none    were    made. 
Dunng  the  early  period  of  the  strug- 
gle the  Eling  was  prayed  for,  as  usu^, 
in  the  churches ;  and  in  Washington's 
public  letters,  previous  to  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  the  nature  of 
the  contest  is  constantly  masked  by 
the  application  of  the  term  "minis- 
terial troops "  to  the  roydist  army* 
This  policy  was,  in  fact,  identical  with 
that  which  ruled  in  the  great  rebel- 
lion of  England,  when  the  machinery 
of  government  in  counties  and  bo- 
roughs was  set  to  work  by  its  intrinsic 
force  to  oppose  the  King  in  his  own 
name,  and  when  the  possession  of  the 
great  seal  was  striven  for  by  the  rival 
parties  as  though  that  symbol  of  au- 
thority    were    endowed    with    active 
power.    Carefully  adhered  to  in  Ame- 
rica, it  held  the  people  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  the  instinct  of  obedience  to 
constituted  government,  and  rendered 
possible  a  result  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  could  not  have  been 
achieved  with  all  the  assistance  af- 
forded to  the  insurgents   by  French 
arms  and  British  incompetency  and 
mismanagement.     But    scarcely    was 
peace  established  when  the  entire  in- 
sufficiency of   the  provisions  of  the 
articles  of  confederation  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  independence  and  sove* 
reignty  that  had  been  conquered  under 
their  operation  became  painfully  evi- 
dent,  and  the  impossibility  of  keeping 
the  states  in  union  without  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  solid  federal  government, 
was  universally  acknowledged.     Out 
of  this  feeling  sprang  the  convention 
of  1787,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  inaugurated  in   1789, 
Of   this    assembly    Washington    was 
chosen  President ;  its  work  had  been 
the  subject  of  his  anxious  thoughts 
from   the   moment  when  his   release 
from  the  toils  and  cares  of  war  gave 
him  time  to  reflect    upon    the    still 
graver  perils  of  peace,  the  mode  of 
meeting  which  should  decide   "whe- 
ther  the  ^Revolution  must  ultimately 
be    coiii>idcre(l    as    a    blessing    or    a 
curse." 


^'Thore  are  four  things  (be  says  in  his 
farewell  letter  to  the  governors  of  the  several 
states,  written  on  the  6th  of  June,  1783) 
which  I  humbly  conceive  are  essential  to 
the  well-being,  I  may  even  venture  to  say, 
to  the  existence  of  the  United  States,  as  an 
independent  power. 

**  First  —  An  indissolnble  nnion  of  the 
states  under  one  federal  head. 

"  Second. — A  sacred  regard  to  public  jus- 
tioe. 

'*  Third. — ^The  adoption  of  a  proper  peace 
establishment;  and 

"  Fourth — The  prevalence  of  that  pacific 
and  friendly  disposition  among  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  which  will  induce 
them  to  forget  their  local  prejudices  and 
policies  *,  to  make  those  mutual  concessions 
which  are  requisite  to  the  general  pros- 
perity; and,  in  some  instances,  to  sacrifice 
their  individual  advantages  to  the  interest 
of  the  community. 

"  It  is  only  in  an  united  character  as  an 
empire  that  our  independence  is  acknow- 
ledged, that  our  power  can  be  regarded,  or 
our  credit  supported,  among  foreign  nations. 
The  treaties  of  the  European  powers  with 
the  United  States  of  America  will  have  no 
validity  on  a  dissolution  of  the  union.  We 
shall  be  left  nearly,  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  or 
we  may  find,  by  our  own  unhappy  expe- 
rience, that  there  is  a  natural  and  necessary 
progression  from  the  extreme  of  anarchy  to 
the  extreme  of  tyranny,  and  that  arbitrary 
power  is  most  easily  established  on  the  ruins 
of  liberty  abused  to  licentiousness." 

The  principles  here  laid  down  formed 
the  basis  of  the  new  articles,  and  in 
constructing  this  framework  of  na- 
tional polity  the  model  of  the  British 
constitution  was  closely,  but  not  ser. 
vilely,  followed.  The  executive  power 
was  vested  in  a  monarch,  or  single 
person — as  the  phrase  was  in  the  days 
of  our  own  commonwealth  —  and  his 
authority  was  scarcely  less  ample  than 
that  of  an  English  king.  The  question 
as  to  the  power  of  the  militia,  so  hotly 
contested  between  the  Stuart  kings 
and  the  people,  was  decided  by  the 
Americans  in  favour  of  the  monarch  : 
he  was  constituted  Commander.in. 
Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of 
the  several  states  when  called  into  the 
actual  service  of  the  union.  The  royal 
prerogative  of  mercy  was  also  his ;  he 
was  given  power  to  grant  reprieves 
and  pardons  for  oflences  against  the 
United  States,  except  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment. The  making  of  treaties, 
the  appointment  of  ambassadors,  pub- 
lic ministers,  consuls,  judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  and  all  other  officers  of 
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the  United  States  lay  with  him,  sub. 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate, 
which,  in  reference  to  these  acts,  per- 
formed the  part,  with  much  Ic^s  reality 
of  power,  of  the  British  Cabinet. 
Dunnp:  the  recess  of  the  Senate  the 
patronage  of  the  head  of  the  State  was 
to  be  uncontrolled ;  he  could  fill  up  all 
vacancies  that  might  happen,  and  his 
appointments  were  to  hold  good  until 
the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the 
len^islature.  All  commissions  of  public 
officers  were  to  run  in  his  name ;  he 
was  the  constitutional  guardian  of  the 
laws,  and  was  even  empowered  to  ex- 
ercise a  veto  upon  their  enactment ; 
he  could  convene  one  or  both  houses 
of  the  legislature  upon  extraordinary 
occasions,  and  in  case  of  disagreement 
between  them  with  respect  to  the  time 
of  their  adjournment,  he  could  adjourn 
(or  prorogue)  them  to  such  time  as  he 
should  think  proper;  he  was  in  his 
own  person  the  representative  and 
organ  of  the  state,  receiving  ambas- 
sadors  and  other  public  ministers  of 
foreign  nations.  I'ho  name  of  Presi- 
dent was  given  to  the  administrator 
of  this  extensive  trust  of  executive 
power  ;  but  the  slightest  consideration 
will  show  that  the  olHce  diiiered  little 
in  its  real  nature  from  that  of  a  con- 
stitutional king.  Government  by  ft 
single  person  is,  in  truth,  more  real- 
ised in  the  presidential  than  in  the 
royal  office  as  this  exists  in  Great 
Britain,  the  authority  of  "the  Crown" 
being  shared  between  the  monarch  and 
his  con(id(.>niial  servants  in  such  pro- 
portions iis  to  leave  to  the  former  no 
personal  power  except  that  of  choosing 
the  latter,  practically  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Commons, 
House  of  Parliament.  Thus  strictly 
limited  in  power,  the  king  is  properly 
relieved  of  responsibility ;  but  the 
pn?sident,  held  responsible  for  his 
acts,  is  permitted  to  exercise  a  real 
and  direct  intluence  over  the  patronaiie 
of  the  State.  Under  bolli  forms  the 
executive  office  is  essentially  elective ; 
the  President  bein^  chosen  by  the  di- 
rect vote  of  certain  n-presentatives  of 
the  people,  and  for  ji  fixed  term  of 
f«)ur  years ;  while  the  King's  ministers, 
in  whom  is  vested  the  aulhoriiv  of 
'Mho  Crown,"  are  practically  elected 
and  deposed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons whenever  it  pleases  the  whim  or 
seems  good  to  the  wisdom  of  that 
august  assembly.  So  far  is  the  royal 
executive  from  enjoying  any  certain 


hold  of  power,  that  we  mar  luTi  (m 
in  the  present  jear)  two  eMctkms  to 
the  office,  and  as  maii^  mde  depOB- 
tions  from  it  witMn  a  single  niontJL 

The  analogies  between  tn^  legisUitiTB 
principles  and  machinerjr  of  the  two 
constitutions  are  scaroely  leas  ttriUog 
thai!  those  we  have  pointed  oat  in  ths 
executive  branches.  The  lecpsiatiin 
was  formed,  as  in  Crreat  Bntaiotof 
two  houses,  thus  presetiting  a  renUnk- 
able  contrast  to  tne  most  modern  pro- 
ducts of  British  skill  in  the  InaainaB- 
ture  of  colonial  consiitntions.  Tha 
attempt  to  raise  a  mimic  hottae  of 
lords  has  been  condemned  and  abaa: 
doncd  in  the  formation  of  the  comd^ 
tutions  of  most  of  our  great  aouthim 
dependencies ;  it  was  made»  and,  aU 
circumstances  considered,  with  won- 
deiful  success  in  the  original  conatitn- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  where  the 
plan  is  still  adhered  to  with  apparentlf 
general  approval.  It  is  remarkim 
that  in  no  British  colon  j,  old  or  oew, 
has  a  class  from  which  an  hereditarf 
aristocracy  could  be  drawn,  ever  growo 
up.  Attempts  to  create  a  priiokgad 
order  were  frequently  made  in  North 
America,  but  they  all  failed  as  oom^ 
pletely  as  the  baronetship  of  Nova^ 
Scotia,  or  the  fanciful  aristocracjr  da- 
vised  by  John  Locke  for  Carolina  i 
and  at  the  period  of  the  Rerolntion, 
although  the  landed  genttr  were  niu 
merous,  independent,  and  animated 
by  the  best  spirit  of  the  £ng1ish  sen- 
tleman  of  the  olden  time,  stilli  nad 
it  been  desired  to  form  a  honle  of  he- 
reditary  legislators,  the  wofk  would 
have  lx>en  impossible  of  ocoomnliah- 
ment.  1  he  substitute  proTidcd  wia 
a  Senate,  to  which  a  solidity  of  chai 
racter  was  sought  to  be  given  hj  a 
lengthened  tenure  of  officcj  advaneed 
age  of  the  members,  and  their  elec- 
tion by  the  state  legislatures,  not  1^ 
the  people.  While  the  repreaenta- 
tives  of  the  people  were  to  bold  their 
seats  for  two  years,  and  to  be  eligibto 
when  they  had  attained  the  ase  of 
twenty-five,  and  been  cidsens  of  tha 
United  States  for  seven  years  $  the 
senators  sat  for  six  yearsj  and  were 
not  eligible  until  they  had  attained 
the  af;e  of  thirty,  and  been  citisens 
for  nine  years.  In  the  constitution  of 
the  two  houses  there  was  also  thii 
remarkable  diffiirence:  the  represen* 
tatives  were  apportioned  among  the 
several  States,  according  to  the  num- 
bers of  their  resiiectivc  populationa  % 
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while  each    State,   great  and   small, 
chose  two  senators,    and  two   only. 
The  lower  house,  like  the  Commons 
of  England,  was  designed  to   repre- 
sent the  people ;  in  the  upper,  each 
member  representing  the    legislature 
of  his  own  State  —  for  the  time  a  dis- 
tinct order  —  was  thus  approximated 
in  character  to  the  Scottish  represen- 
tative lord  of  parliament  of  the  day. 
The    functions    of    the    two    bodies 
closely   resembled  those  of  the   two 
houses  of  the    British    constitution. 
Money  bills    were  originated  in  the 
house   of    representatives ;     but    all 
bills  were  submitted  to  both  houses. 
Kach  house  was  the  judge  of  its  own 
privileges ;  but  impeachments  must  be 
moved  in  the  lower  and  tried  in  the 
upper  house.    The  former  had  power  to 
choose  its  own  speaker,  while  the  presi- 
dent of  the  latter  was  the  Vice-rresi- 
dent  of  the  United  States — the  second 
man  in  official  rank  in  the  common- 
wealth.    To  the  complete  legislature, 
acting  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of 
the  State,  the  articles  gave,  in  a  few 
comprehensive    phrases      (afterwards 
found  to  be  very  elastic),  nearly  all  the 
legislative    powers    enjoyed    by    the 
Kmg,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Eng- 
land. 

In   one  important  point  the   copy 
failed  in  its  resemblance   to  the  ori- 
ginal ;  but  this  deficiency  was  supplied 
by  a  contrivance,  the  ingenuity  and 
continued  sufficiency  of  which  bears 
the  strongest  testimony  to  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  of  its  inventors.     No  mo- 
dification of  the    senate   could  have 
fitted  it  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
appelLite  jurisdiction,  the  permanent 
possession  of  which  by  the  house  of 
peers  is  probably  the  mainstay  of  our 
crudely-mixed  constitution ;  yet  with- 
out a   tribunal  of  final  resort,  it  was 
manifest  that  the  Union  could  not  be 
permanently  maintained.     To  fill  up 
the    deficiency,    the  Supreme   Court 
was  invented,  and  to  this  creation  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  convention  of  1787, 
we  venture  to  think,  the  world  is  in- 
debted for  the  proof  that  has  been  af- 
forded it  of  the  practicability  of  a  Re- 
f)ublican    Government,   by   the    pro- 
ongationof  its  existence  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  ceutury.     In  the  British 
system,    the    constitution,  unwritten, 
and  practically  but  a  mixed  deduction 
from  ancient  usages  and  abstract  prin- 
ciples of  right,    is  declared   and  ex- 
pounded,  as  occasion  requires,  in  the 


judicial  decisions  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  bv  a  body  absolutely  indepen- 
dent in  tiieory,  and,  in  practice,  per- 
haps, as  much  guarded  against  undue 
innuence  as  it  is  possible  for  human 
frailty  to  be.  Individuals  are  thus 
protected  against  each  other,  and 
against  the  crimes  or  errors  of  the 
highest  judicial  functionaries ;  and  the 
enjoyment  of  reasonable  liberty  is 
rendered  possible  to  the  whole  nation, 
by  the  permanent  existence  of  an  in- 
stitution, venerable  from  its  antiquity 
and  elevation,  endowed  with  power  to 

Erevent  public  or  private  injury  from 
eing  inflicted  either  by  the  infringe, 
ment  or  the  overstraining  of  the  law. 
The  confidence  requisite  to  a  proper 
discharge  of  this  high  function  could 
not  be  created  in  the  new  common- 
wealth by  any  modification  of  a  non- 
permanent  legislative  chamber ;  but  it 
has  been  freely  given  and  continued 
to  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court* 
nominated  by  the  President,  ''with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate," 
and    secured  during  good  behaviour 
in  the  tenure  of  their  office  and  the 
enjoyment  of  salaries  not  to  be  dimi- 
nished without  a  violation  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  constitution.     The  juris- 
diction given  to  this  tribunal  was  both 
original  and  appellate,  extending  over 
all  controversies,  internal  or  external, 
in    which    the    general     government 
might  be  involved,  or  one  State  in  any 
way  at  variance  with  another ;  but  the 
power  that    gives  the  institution  its 
transcendent  importance  is,  that  of  de- 
ciding between  the  law  and  the  con-  ' 
stitution.     An  individual  citizen,  ag- 
grieved by  the  operation  of  an  act  of 
legislation,  correctly  (in  reference  to 
the  letter  of  the  statute)  interpreted 
to  his  damage  by  an  inferior  tribunal, 
may  look  for  redress  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  and  hope 
to  obtain  it,  should  it  appear  that  the 
injurious  law  was  enacted  by  a  state 
legislature,  or  even  by   congress,  in 
contravention   of  the   articles  of  the 
constitution. 

Fortunately  for  America,  there  has 
never  yet  been  a  failure  of  men  wor- 
thy to  be  entrusted  with  this  exalted 
power ;  and  to  its  temperate  and  firm 
exercise,  and  the  public  respect  that 
has  followed  thereupon,  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  the  Union  at  this  day  is, 
doubtless,  to  be  ascribed.  Had  the 
iurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  been 
less  extensive  and  complete  —  had  its 
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aSministration  been  less  respectable 
or  respected^  no  expansibility  of  re- 
sources>  no  amplitude  of  territory^  no 
extension  of  education,  would  have 
prevented  a  disruption  of  the  Union, 
and  probably  a  succession  of  minous 
revolutions  in  the  several  States.  The 
articles  of  the  constitution  would  have 
been  practically  overruled  by  state 
and  general  legislation  before  twelve 
monws  had  elapsed  but  for  the  ho- 
nest guardianship  of  those  seven  keep- 
ers  of  the  public  conscience.  The 
weight  of  wrong  thereby  done  upon 
individuals  and  classes  would  have 
forced  on  as  many  counter-revolutions 
as  have  happened  in  Old  or  New 
Spain,  had  not  all  men  discerned  an 
easier  and  more  effectual  remedy  for 
their  grievances  in  the  learning,  in. 
tegrity,  and  recognised  supremacy  of 
their  decisions. 

Thus,  in  effect,  the  monarchical 
constitution  of  Britain,  which  was 
found  in  operation  in  the  several  co- 
lonies, was  adapted  to  the  service  of 
the  republican  monarchy  of  the  United 
States,  with  as  close  an  adherence  to 
the  original  model  as  was  possible 
among  a  people  who  had  lost  their  he- 
reditary king  ;  who  had  not  within 
themselves  the  elements  of  an  order 
of  aristocracy  ;  and  whose  variety  of 
religious  opinions  rendered  a  national 
church  an  impossibility.  The  final 
agreement  was,  as  may  naturally  be 
expected,  not  obtained  without  many 
collisions  of  opinion,  and  concessions 
upon  both  sides.  "Every  one  knows," 
says  Jefferson,  *'  that  that  constitution 
was  a  matter  of  compromise  —  a  capi- 
tulation between  conflicting  interests 
and  opinions;"  and  to  him  it  was  a 
subject  of  regret  that  the  superiority 
of  the  monarchical,  and,  as  he  calls 
them,  Angloman  opinions  was  so 
powerful  as  it  proved  to  be.  Returned 
m  1790  from  a  mission  to  France, 
which  he  "left  in  the  first  year  of  her 
Kevolution,  in  the  fervor  of  national 
rights  and  zeal  for  reformation,"  he 
was  admitted  at  once  into  the  familiar 
society  of  President  Wasliington,  and 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  New  York  ; 
"and  he  cannot,"  he  continues,  "de- 
scribe the  wonder  and  mortification 
with  which  the  table  conversations 
filled  him.  Politics  were  the  chief 
topic,  and  a  preference  of  kingly  over 
republican  government  was  evidently 
the  favourite  sentiment,"  On  the  other 
side  were  John  Adams,  the  first  vice- 


president  of  the  Republic,  believing 
that  the  British  constitution,  "  purged 
of  its  corruption,  was  the  most  perfect 
ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man ;" 
Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton,  who 
thought  the  same  system,  with  all  its 
supposed  defects,  the  most  perfect  go- 
vernment which  ever  existed ;  and 
Washington  himself,'  who  "sincerely 
wii^hed  the  people  to  have  as  much  self- 
government  as  they  were  competent 
to  exercise  themselves,"  but  who  dif- 
fered  from  Jefferson  in  opinion  "as 
to  their  natural  integrity  and  dis- 
cretion, and  the  safety  and  extent 
to  which  they  might  trust  them- 
selves with  a  control  over  their  go- 
vernment." All  parties,  however,  seem 
to  have  applied  themselves  with  won- 
derful temper  and  loyalty  to  the  work 
of  securing  a  fair  trial  for  the  experi- 
ment. Anglomany  was  not  pushed 
too  far,  and  Gallomanv  was  satisfied 
with  fewer  concessions  than  would  have 
contented  the  usually  intolerant  spirit 
of  unbound  slavery.  "I  consent  to 
this  constitution,"  said  Franklin^  "be- 
cause I  expect  no  better,  and  because 
I  am  not  sure  it  is  not  the  best.  The 
opinions  L  have  had  of  its  errors  I 
sacrifice  to  the  public  good."  Time 
has  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  sace! 
The  sucker  of  the  old  English  oak  has 
grown  into  a  vigorous  and  wide-spread- 
nig  tree ;  while  successions  of  abortive 
germs  of  the  Gallic  plant  of  liberty 
have  perished  in  the  heat  from  which 
they  sprung." 

It  was  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of 
March,  1789,  that  the  first  congress 
of  the  United  States,  elected  under 
the  new  constitution,  assembled  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  Eleven  of  the 
states  had  previously  accepted  the  ar. 
tides,  and  chosen  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives. George  Washington  nad 
been  elected  first  president,  and  John 
Adams  fiist  vice-president,  of  the 
United  States.  The  earliest  difficulty 
that  met  the  infant  government  was, 
strangely  enough,  the  apathy  and  in- 
diflerence  of  the  members  of  both 
houses  of  the  legislature.  No  more 
than  eight  senators  and  thirteen  repre- 
sentatives took  their  seats  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session— there  being  of  the 
former  fourteen,  and  of  the  latter, 
forty-6ve  absentees.  The  number  of 
membei's  who  appeared  not  being  su& 
ficient  to  constitute  either  house,  they 
both  adjourned ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  repeated  despatch  of  urgent  cir* 
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oular  letters  representing  to  the  ab- 
sen  tees  ^*  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
putting  the  government  into  immediate 
operation,"  lest  **  the  public  expecta- 
tions should  be  disappointed/'  it  was 
only  upon  the  1st  of  April  that  the 
lower  house  was  constituted,  by  the 
attendance  of  thirty  members.  The 
senate  did  not  meet  for  business  until 
the  6th  of  the  same  month.  The  first 
act  of  the  house  of  representatives 
was  to  elect  a  speaker  and  a  clerk,  the 
former  of  whom,  having  been  con- 
ducted to  the  chair  in  the  manner 
practised  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
'^  suitably  acknowledged  the  honour 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  him," 
in  terms  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  would 
have  been  employed  for  the  like  pur- 
pose by  his  prototype  in  Westminster. 
A  chaplain,  a  sergeant-at-arms,  and 
door-keepers  were  also  declared  to  be 
necessary,  and  were  elected ;  and  the 
framework  of  a  genuine  house  of  com. 
mons  having  been  thus  constructed, 
a  committee  of  eleven  members  was 
appointed  to  prepare  and  report  such 
standing  rules  and  orders  of  proceeding 
as  should  be  proper  to  be  observed  in 
the  house.  A  committee  of  the  senate 
was  charged  by  that  body  with  a  simi- 
lar duty ;  and  in  the  protracted  discus- 
sions that  ensued  during  the  progress 
of  organisation  the  prevalence  of  the 
desire  to  copy  the  British  model  was 
shown  in  a  strong  light,  as  well  as  the 
moderation  and  good  sense  that  in- 
fiuenced  both  parties  to  submit  to  a 
practical  compromise  between  their 
extreme  opinions.  One  of  the  earliest 
conflicts  between  the  lovers  of  change 
and  the  venerators  of  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors  took  place  over  the 
'*  bauble,"  which  in  England  is  more 
apparently  than  even  the  crown  itself 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  regal 
authority.  The  standing  orders  com- 
mittee m  constructing  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  the  office  of  sergeant- at- 
arms,  reported  that  *'  a  proper  symbol 
of  office  shall  be  provided,  of  such  form 
and  device  as  the  speaker  shall  direct, 
which  shall  be  placed  on  the  clerk's 
table  during  the  sitting  of  the  house, 
bnt  when  this  house  is  in  committee  shall 
be  placed  under  the  table.  The  ser- 
geant-at-arnis  shall,  moreover,  always 
bear  the  said  symbol  when  executing 
the  immediate  commands  of  the  house, 
during  its  sitting,  returning  the  same 
to  the  clerk's  table  when  the  service 
is  performed."    To  those  acquainted 


with  the  forms  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  *•  royal  mace"  is  plainly  in- 
dicated in  this  unfashioned  symbol ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be 
"mightily  upheld"  is  not  obscurely 
shadowed  forth  in  another  recom- 
mendation of  a  joint  committee  of  both 
houses,  appointed  "  to  report  a  mode 
of  communication,  to  be  observed  be- 
tween the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, with  I'espect  to  papers,  bills, 
and  messages.**  Their  report  pre- 
scribed the  following  ceremonial : — 

"  When  a  bill  or  other  message  shall  be 
sent  from  the  senate  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, it  shall  be  carried  by  the  secre- 
tar}',  who  shall  make  one  obeisance  to  the 
chair  on  eotering  the  door  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  and  another  on  deUvering 
it  at  the  table  into  the  hands  of  the  speaker. 
After  he  shall  have  delivered  it  he  shall 
make  an  obeisance  to  the  speaker,  and 
i*epeat  it  as  he  retires  from  the  house." 

The  master  of  the  ceremonies  in  this 
interlude  would,  of  course,  be  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms,  who  executing  the  com- 
mands of  the  house  to  "call  in  the 
messenger,  '*  would,  of  course,  bear  his 
symbol.  It  would  then  only  need  to 
dress  the  secretary  in  a  full  bottomed 
wig  and  silk  gown  to  get  up  a  very 
respectable  representation  of  a  cor- 
responding scene  in  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel.  Messages  to  the  model  as- 
sembly that  then  met  in  that  vene- 
rable fane  were  and  are  conveyed  from 
the  House  of  Lords  by  one  or  two 
masters  in  chancery,  in  full  forensic 
costume,  who  are  escorted  from  the 
bar  of  the  house  to  the  clerk's  table  by 
the  8crgeant-at-arms,  with  the  mace 
upon  his  shoulder,  making  three  obei- 
sances to  the  chair  upon  their  advance, 
and  as  many  upon  their  retreat,  the 
latter  of  which  manoeuvres  they  perform 
by  walking  backwards.  In  the  pro- 
posed rite  one  obeisance  was  dropped 
in  honour  of  republicanism,  and  the 
mode  of  retrogression  was  not  pre- 
scribed. But  that  the  ancient  cere- 
monial was  vividly  present  to  the  mind 
of  the  committee  when  they  constructed 
the  standing  order,  must  strike  any  one 
who  has  heard  Lord  Charles  Russell 
announce  "a  message  from  the  Lords,** 
and  seen  that  official  advance  to  the 
table,  take  the  mace,  "  with  which  he 
introduces  the  messengers,"  and  having 
accompanied  them  again  to  the  bar, 
return  and  replace  the  symbol  where 
it  is  to  remain  during  the  sitting  of 
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the  house.     The  question  of  the  mace 
was  shortly  disposed  of  by  the  house 
of    representatives.      They    did    not 
"take  away  the  bauble,"  but  they 
reduced    it   to  a    simple    constable's 
badge,  by  adopting  so  much  only  of 
the  proposed  standing  order  as  pre- 
scribed that  a  proper  symbol  of  office 
should  be  providea  for  the  sergeant-at- 
arms,  to  be  borne  by  him  when  in  the 
execution  of  his  office.     To  this  con- 
clusion they  were,  doubtless,  guided  by 
a  wise  discretion.    A  mace,  apart  from 
a  crown,  and  symbolising  no  idea  con- 
secrated  by  antiquity,  would  have  com- 
manded no  more  respect  than  the  log 
of  wood  in  the  fable  of  the  frogs  who 
prayed  for  a  king.    It  would,  in  truth, 
have  brought  contempt  uj)on  the  au- 
thority which  the  house  carefully  pre- 
served, though  they  did  not  adopt  its 
ceremonial  ensign.     The  preservation 
of  order  and  of  the  rightful  supremacy 
of  the  representative   branch  of  the 
legislature   was  provided  for  by  the 
adoption  of  a  standing  order  for  the 
appointment  of  a  sergeant-at-arms  ''  to 
attend  the  house  during  its  sitting,  to 
execute  the  commands  of  the   house 
from  time  to  time,  and  all  such  process, 
issued  by  authority  thereof,  as  shall  be 
directed  to  him  by  the  speaker."    This 
is  the  same  form  of  executive  power 
possessed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  protection  of  its  privileges,  and 
it  was  used  in  the  same  manner.     The 
house  resolved  that-« 

'*The  fees  of  the  sergeant-at-arms  shall 
be,  for  every  arrest,  the  sum  of  two  dollars ; 
for  eacii  day^s  custody  and  releasement,  one 
dollar ;  and  for  travelling  expenses,  going 
and  returning,  one-tenth  of  a  dollar  per  mile.'* 

There  are  instances  in  the  history  of 
the  House  of  Commons  of  the  assump- 
tion of  larger  penal  powers,  a  notable 
example  occurring  iu  the  year  16*21, 
when  one  Floyde  having  spoken  offen- 
sive words  against  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine  and  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
James  1.,  was  sentenced  by  the  house, 
in  the  exuberance  of  its  loyalty',  to  pay 
a  fine  of  £1,000,  to  stand  twice  in  the 

{)illory,  and  to  ride  backwards  on  a 
lorse,  with  the  horsie's  tail  in  his  hand. 
Uut  since  tiic  vear  IGGO,  when  a  fine 
of  £1,000  was  imposed  upon  Thomas 
White  tor  absconiling  after  he  had 
been  ordered  into  custody,  the  British 
house  has  never  vindicated  its  privi- 
leges otherwise  than  by  commitment 
of  the  ofiender,  and  by  the  imposition 


of  fines  in  the  shape  of  daily  fees ;  and 
this  modified  practice  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  adopted  by  the  new  representative 
assembly. 

The  recommendation  of  the  joint 
committee  with  respect  to  the  mode 
of  communication  between  the  two 
houses,  was  not  so  easily  settled.  The 
senate  had  manifestly  a  strong  yearn- 
ing aft:<er  lordly  usages ;  and  the  report 
was  accordingly  adopted  in  that  house 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  offered  by 
the  Committee,  including,  in  addition 
to  the  ritual  we  have  already  referred 
to,  a  formula  for  the  reception  of  com- 
munications sent  to  the  upper  from  the 
lower  chamber.     It  was  as  follows : — 

*^When  a  bill  shall  be  sent  up  by  the 
house  of  representatives  to  the  senate,  it 
shall  be  carried  by  two  members, who,  at  the 
bar  of  the  senate,  shall  make  their  obeisance 
to  the  president,  and  thence  advancing  to  the 
chair,  make  a  second  obeisance,  and  deliver 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  president.  After 
havmg  delivered  the  bill,  they  shall  make 
their  obeisance  to  the  president,  and  repeat 
it  as  they  retire  from  the  bar.  The  senate 
shall  rise  on  the  entrance  of  the  members 
within  the  bar,  and  continue  standing  until 
they  retire. 

"All  otiier  messages  from  the  house  of 
representatives  shall  t)e  carried  by  one  mem- 
ber, who  shall  make  his  obeLiance  as  above 
mentioned,  but  the  president  of  the  Senate 
alone  shall  rise.*' 

This,  like  the  other  ceremonial,  Tras 
a  copy,  as  close  as  cireumstancea  per- 
mitted of  the  British  practice,  of 
which,  according  to  the  ancient  stand- 
ing order  of  the  House  of  Lords, 

**  The  manner  is  thtis :  —  After  we  have 
notice  given  to  ns  by  our  usher  that  they 
have  sent  unto  us,  they  attend  till  we  hare 
put  that  business  to  some  end  wherein  we 
are,  and  then  we  (sitting  all  covered)  send 
for  them  in,  who  stand  all  at  the  lowest  end 
of  the  room;  and  then  the  Lord  Chancellor 
(with  such  as  please)  riseih  and  goeth  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  bar ;  then  the  chief  of 
the  committee  in  the  midst,  and  the  rest 
about  him,  come  np  to  the  bar  with  three 
courtesies,  and  deliver  the  message  to  him, 
who,  after  he  hath  received  it,  retires  to  his 
former  place ;  and  the  house  being  cleared 
and  sctthHl,  he  reports  it  to  the  lords,  wlio  do 
lielp  hi8  memory  if  anything  be  mistaken ; 
and  after  the  lords  have  taken  resolution  (if 
the  business  require  any  answer)  they  are 
cither  called  for  in,  and  approaching  to  the 
bar  with  tliree  courtesies  (as  before),  and  the 
liouse  sitting  in  order  and  covered  (as  befbre), 
the  Lord  Cliancetlor  sitting  upon  th.*  woolsaek, 
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coyered,  doth  give  them  their  answer  in  the 
name  of  the  hoose ;  or  else,  if  the  resolution 
be  not  so  speedye,  we  send  them  word  by  the 
usher  that  they  shall  not  need  stay  for  the 
answer,  bat  we  will  send  it  by  some  express 
messengers  of  our  own.** 

The  simpler  usages  of  the  colonial 
legislatures^  and  the  want  of  certain 
properties,  prevented  the  proposed 
scene  from  being  so  perfect  an  imita- 
tion of  the  original  as  that  in  the  other 
house.  There  was  no  chancellor  with 
wig  and  purse  to  take  the  leading 
part ;  and  there  was  no  habit  existing 
to  sanction  a  proposal  that  <*  the  com- 
pliment of  the  hat"  should  be  with- 
held from  each  other  by  men  of  equal 
social  rank,  or  that  one  class  of  legis- 
lators should  be  required  to  stand  in 
presence  of  another.  The  joint  com- 
mittee»  nevertheless,  went  as  far  as 
was  practicable  in  asserting  the  claim 
of  the  upper  house  to  a  lordly  charac- 
ter, by  the  language  and  substance  of 
their  report.  Messages  were  to  be 
brought  up  to  the  senate  by  members 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  who 
were  to  salute  the  more  august  assem- 
bly ;  and  the  salutation  was  to  be  ac 
knowledged  with  such  differences  of 
form  as  might  show  that  the  courtesy 
was  paid  as  if  to  an  impersonation  of 
the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature 
while  engaged  in  an  act  of  legislation. 
Two  members  were  to  carry  a  bill,  and 
their  obeisances  were  to  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  senators  rising;  other 
messages  were  to  be  carried  by  one 
member,  who  was  to  make  his  obei- 
sances as  before,  but  the  senate,  re- 
cognising in  the  single  individual  only 
a  simple  messenger,  was  not  to  ac- 
knowledge them  by  rising.  On  the 
other  hand,  messages  were  to  be  car-, 
ried  from  the  senate  to  the  popular 
house,  not  by  a  senator,  but  by  a 
subordinate  officer,  their  secretary. 

"  Here  it  is  to  be  noted  (says  a  standing 
order  of  the  House  of  Lords)  that  we  never 
send  to  the  lower  house  by  any  members  of 
our  own,  but  either  by  some  of  tlie  learned 
counsel,  masters  of  the  chancery,  or  such 
like  which  attend  us,  and  in  weighty  causes, 
some  of  the  judgort ;  but  thy  lower  house 
never  sends  unto  us  any  but  of  their  own 
body." 

The  ceremonial  was  approved  of  by 
the  senate,  who  accepted  the  report, 
which,  however,  was  ordered  to  he  on 
the  table  of  the  other  house.    Two 


days  afterwards,  the  senate,  probably 
findine  that  the  public  feeling  did  not 
go  fully  with  them,  reconsidered  their 
acceptance  of  the  report,  and  ordered 
its  recommitment.  The  transactions 
that  followed  are  veir  curious,  as  illos- 
trations  of  the  conflicting  feelings  of 
tbe  time,  and  of  the  care  and  caution 
with  which  all  parties  scrutinised  the 
materials  of  the  foundation  they  were 
laying,  even  when  these  might  seem  to 
a  casual  observer  to  be  but  idle  and 
shadowy  forms.  In  the  second  report 
of  the  joint  committee,  the  respectiTe 
dignity  of  the  houses  was  treated  as  an 
open  question.  It  recommended  that-^ 

**  When  a  message  shall  be  sent  from  the 
senate  to  the  house  of  representatives,  it 
shall  be  announced  at  the  door  of  the  hoose 
by  the  door-keeper,  and  shall  be  respectfully 
communicated  to  them  by  the  person  by 
whom  it  may  be  sent 

'^The  same  ceremony  shall  be  observed 
when  a  message  shall  be  sent  fVom  the  house 
of  representatives  to  the  senate. 

"  Messages  shall  be  sent  by  snch  persoiui 
as  a  sense  of  propriety,  in  each  hoose,  may 
determine  to  be  proper." 

This  report  was  agreed  to  b^  the 
lower  house,  but  the  senate  m  its 
turn  ordered  it  to  lie  on  their  table, 
and  subsequently  rejected  it  in  form. 
A  new  committee  of  the  senate  was 
then  appointed  to  consider  the  matter, 
it  being  resolved  that,  until  a  perma- 
nent mode  of  communication  should 
be  settled,  messages  would  be  received 
if  conveyed  by  the  clerk  of  the  other 
house,  and  delivered  by  him  to  Uieir 
secretary  at  the  bar  of  the  senate. 
The  committee  made  another  attempt 
to  assert  the  claim  to  su^rior  dignity, 
and  upon  their  report,  it  was  ordered 
by  the  senate — 

"  That  when  a  message  shall  come  from 
the  house  of  representatives  to  the  senate, 
and  shall  be  announced  by  the  door-keeper, 
the  messenger  or  messengers,  being  a  mem* 
ber  or  members  of  the  house,  shall  be  received 
witliin  the  bar,  the  president  rising  when 
the  message  is  by  one  member,  and  the  se- 
nate also  when  it  is  by  two  or  more ;  if  the 
messenger  be  not  a  member  of  the  house,  ha 
shall  l>e  received  at  the  bar  by  the  secretary, 
and  the  bill,  or  papers,  tliat  he  may  bring, 
shall  there  l>e  received  from  him  by  the  se- 
cretary', and  be  by  him  delivered  to  the  {ure- 
si  dent." 

This  order  seems  to  have  terminated 
the  conflict ;    the  senate  had  the  last 
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word ;  but  the  victory  was  a  barren 
one>  as  the  house  of  representatives 
seems  never  to  have  sent  messages  by 
its  own  members^  and  communications 
were  thenceforward  carried  from  one 
house  to  the  other  by  the  respective 
officers  of  each.  It  is  manifest  through- 
out those  proceedings^  that  although 
the  house  of  representatives,  as  a 
body,  declined  to  adopt  the  aristocratic 
views  of  some  of  their  own  members, 
and  of  the  senate,  still  a  strongly  con- 
servative spirit  pervaded  all  their  acts. 
To  have  yielded  fully  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  senate,  or  to  have  sanctioned 
all  the  ceremonies  and  forms  proposed, 
would,  in  truth,  have  been  the  intro- 
duction of  novelties.  Many  of  the 
proposed  rites  and  observances  were 
unknown  in  the  colonies  as  British 
provinces,  and  they  would  have  been 
barren  of  practical  meaning  in  the  same 
communities  changed  into  independent 
states.  The  spirit  of  the  British  mixed 
constitution  nevertheless  ruled  the  or- 
sanisation  of  the  whole  system,  and  its 
forms  were  adhered  to  in  almost  every 
instance  in  which  their  employment 
was  useful  or  inoffensive.  Thus  the 
house  of  representatives,  practically 
ascribed  a  superiority  of  dignity  to  the 
senate  by  providing  seats  within  their 
bar  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pre- 
sident and  members  of  that  body,  and 
they  did  so  notwithstanding  the  obsti- 
nate resistance  given  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  senators  to  the  moderate  pro- 
posal, made  session  after  session,  that  the 
doors  of  the  senate  chamber  should  re- 
main open  during  sittings  of  the  senate 
in  a  legislative  capacity,  except  on  such 
occasions  as  in  their  judgment  might 
require  secrecy.  Nor  did  the  Senate 
itself  always  fail  to  exhibit  moderation 
in  dealing  with  manifestations  of  its 
own  prevailing  idea.  A  motion  made 
with  the  view  of  conferring  upon  in- 
dividual senators  the  lordly  privilege 
of  entering  upon  the  journal  jirotests 
against  bills  or  resolutions,  with  their 
reasons  for  dissent,  was  negatived  with- 
out a  division. 

The  standing  orders  lor  the  regu- 
lation of  actual  business,  and  the  con- 
duct of  debates  and  divisions,  were 
shaped  almost  exactly  upon  the  Bri- 
tish model,  in  accordance  with  which 
the  minutest  particulars  of  detail 
were  prescribed.  Points  of  order  were 
to  be  ruled  by  the  speaker  "lising 
from  his  seat  for  that  purpose."  In 
putting  a  question  the  speaker  was  re- 


quired to  rise ;  but  he  might  state  it 
sitting.  Divisions  were  directed  to  be 
made,  as  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
by  the  **  ayes"  going  to  the  right  and 
the  "  noes "  to  the  left  of  the  chair,  a 
form  which,  however,  was  soon  ex- 
changed for  that  of  rising  and  sitting 
down.  When  the  house  adjourned^ 
the  members  were  to  "keep  their  seats 
until  the  speaker  go  forth,  and  then 
the  members  shall  follow,"  the  framer 
of  til  is  rule,  no  doubt,  having  in  his 
recollection  the  ancient  formula  in 
which  the  session  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  daily  closed  by  the  door-keeper's 
loud  inquiry  at  the  empty  benches  if 
there  are  "  Any  more  members  to  go 
home  with  Mr.  Speaker."  In  the  con- 
duct  of  debates  in  both  houses,  the  in- 
genious mode  of  evading  a  direct  deci- 
sion upon  the  merits  of  a  proposition, 
by  moving  the  previous  question,  was 
retained.  When  five  members  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  or  a  pro- 
poser and  seconder  merely  in  the 
senate,  as  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
should  desire  to  negative  a  motion 
without  expressing  an  opinion  upon 
its  positive  merits,  but  only  upon  the 
expediency  of  their  entertaining  it» 
it  was  competent  to  them  to  move  the 
previous  question — that  is,  "  shall  the 
main  question"  (the  motion  before  the 
house)  ''  be  now  put ;"  and  should  the 
negatives  prevail,  all  further  debate 
upon  the  subject  should  be  precluded. 
The  progress  of  bills  was  regulated  by 
the  same  division  into  stages  used  in 
the  British  legislature.  No  bill  could 
be  introduced  without  a  motion  for 
leave,  or  by  an  order  of  the  house  upon 
report  of  a  committee,  and  on  this 
point  the  senators  seem  to  have  laid  no 
claim  to  the  privileges  of  lords  of  par- 
liament, each  individual  of  whom  can, 
upon  his  own  authority,  lay  a  bill  upon 
the  table  of  the  house.  Having  been 
introduced,  the  bill  was  read  a  first 
and  second  time,  committed  to  a  se- 
lect committee,  or  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  I'eported,  engrossed,  read 
a  third  time,  passed,  and  then  sent  to 
be  dealt  with  in  like  manner  in  the 
other  house.  In  committee,  as  is  the 
usage  in  parliament,  the  speaker  Icfl 
the  chair,  which  was  taken  by  a  mem- 
ber appointed  for  the  purpose.  In 
ciise  of  an  amendment  of  a  bill  agreed 
to  in  one  house,  and  dissented  from  in 
the  ot  hei',  a  conference  might  be  de- 
manded, which  was  managed  by  com^ 
mittces  who  met  in  a  neutral  apart- 
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ment,  and  condacted  their  business  in 
all  respects  (with  the  exception  of  the 
one  party  sitting  with  cocked  hats  upon 
their  heads,  and  the  other  standing  un- 
covered) just  as  if  they  had  assembled 
in  the  painted  chamber  at  Westmin- 
ster. In  either  house,  just  as  in  lords 
and  commons,  business  was  preceded 
by  prayer ;  the  paramount  love  of  pre- 
cedent overcoming  the  influence  of  re- 
ligious prejudices,  and  conciliating  dis- 
cord  ant  creeds  by  an  arrangement  that 
each  house  should  elect  its  own  chaplain, 
according  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  but 
that  those  reverend  persons  should  in- 
terchange their  ministrations  weekly 
between  the  two  assemblies.  The  se- 
nate remainingconsistent  to  their  order, 
committed  theii*  spiritual  concerns  to  a 
bishop,  the  Kight  Kev.  Samuel  Pro- 
vost; while  the  house  of  representa- 
tives appointed  as  their  chaplain  the 
Rev.  William  Linn,  whose  confession 
of  faith  we  are  unable  to  particularise. 
The  process  of  organisation  we  have 
here  exemplified  was  not  perfected  for 
several  months,  and  it  was  manifestly 
carried  out  with  much  anxiety  and 
profound  consideration.  Its  progress 
was  somewhat  interrupted  by  the  ar- 
rival at  the  seat  of  government  and 
inauj^uration'of  George  Washington, 
the  first  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  first  event  occurred  on  the  23rd  of 
April,  when  Washington,  whose  jour- 
ney from  his  retreat  of  Mount  Vernon 
was  throughout  a  triumphal  proces- 
sion, was  met  at  Elizabethtown,  m  New 
Jersey,  by  a  joint  committee  of  the 
two  houses,  and  conducted  to  a  resi- 
dence prepared  for  him  by  their  care 
in  New  York.  At  Elizabethtown  the 
President  embarked  in  a  decorated 
barge,  manned  by  thirteen  branch 
pilots,  dressed  in  white  —  every  ma- 
nifestation of  respect  and  aflcction  that 
a  rejoicing  people  could  bestow  being 
spontaneously  conferred  upon  him.  He 
knew  what  it  was  all  worth,  though  no 
benefactor  of  mankind  has  ever  per- 
haps so  signally  escaped  the  natural 
consequences  of  yielding  to  the  influ- 
ence of  motives  incomprehensible  by 
the  common  herd.  "  The  display  of 
boats"  (he  says  in  his  diary)  "  which 
attended  and  joined  on  this  occasion, 
some  with  vocal,  and  others  with  in- 
strumental music  on  board,  the  deco- 
rations of  the  ships,  the  roar  of  cannon, 
and  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  rent  the  sky  as  I  passed 
along  the  wharvesi  filled  my  mind  with 


sensations  as  painful  (contemplating 
the  reverse  of  this  scene,  which  may  be 
the  case  after  all  my  labours  to  do 
good)  as  they  were  pleasing."  Upon 
landini;  in  New  Yorfe  he  was  received 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  the 
municipal  authorities,  attended  by 
whom,  and  escorted  by  a  body  of 
troops,  he  was  conducted  to  his  house. 
In  the  evening  the  city  was  illuminated; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  30th  of  Aprils 
the  day  of  inauguration,  that  this  great 
event  assumed  its  solemn  public  cha- 
racter. In  taking  order  for  the  first 
reception  of  the  President  on  his  ar- 
rival, the  two  houses  had  resolved  that 
he  should  be  conducted,  "without 
form,"  to  his  residence  by  the  deputa- 
tion of  three  senators  and  five  repre- 
sentatives sent  for  that  purpose  to 
Elizabethtown,  and  that  at  such  time 
thereafter  as  he  should  signify  to  be 
most  convenient  for  him,  he  should  be 
"formally  received  by  both  houses." 
On  the  20th  April  the  Vice-President, 
John  Adams,  had  been  received  and 
installed  as  president  of  the  senate, 
when  he  made  a  speech,  the  following 
extract  from  which  bespeaks  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons  view  of  the  new 
constitution  taken  by  him,  and  doubt- 
less also  by  the  majority  of  those  whom 
he  addressed : — 

"  I  congratulate"  (be  said)  **  the  people  of 
America  on  the  formation  of  a  national  con- 
stitution, and  the  fair  prospect  of  a  consistent 
administration  of  a  government  of  laws ;  on 
he  acquisition  of  a  house  of  representatives 
chosen  by  themselves;  of  a  senate  thus  com- 
posed by  their  own  state  legislatures ;  and  on 
the  prospect  of  an  executive  authority,  in 
the  hands  of  one  whose  portrait  1  shall  not 
presume  to  draw.  Were  I  blessed  with 
powers  to  do  justice  to  liis  character,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  increase  the  confidence 
or  atfectiou  of  iiis  country,  or  make  the 
smallest  addition  to  his  glory.  This  can 
only  bo  effected  by  a  discbarge  of  the  present 
exalted  trust,  on  the  same  principles,  with 
the  same  abilities  and  virtues  which  have 
uniformly  appeared  in  all  his  former  conduct, 
public  or  private.  May  I,  nevertheless,  be 
indulged  to  inquire,  if  we  look  over  the  ca- 
talogue of  the  first  magistrates  of  nations, 
whether  they  have  been  denominated  presi- 
dents or  consuls,  kings  or  princes,  where  shall 
we  find  one  whose  commanding  talents  and 
virtues,  whose  overruling  good  fortune  have 
80  completely  united  all  hearts  and  voices  in 
his  favour?" 

We  have  ahrcadv  referred  to  John 
Adams's  opinion  of  the  excellence  of 
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the  British  constitution^  and  here  is  a 
fitting  public  commentary  upon  that 
sentiment  which  was  shared  in  (as 
Jefferson  intimates)  by  two-thirds  of 
the  senate.  But  this  body^  not  con- 
tent with  the  substance^  were  desirous, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  establishing;  the 
forms  of  a  monarchical  republic.  They 
made  another  attempt  in  that  direction 
on  the  very  day  of  Washington's  ar- 
rival, when  they  appointed  a  committee 
**  to  consider  and  report  what  style  or 
titles  it  will  be  proper  to  annex  to  the 
offices  of  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  Slates,  if  any  other  than 
those  given  in  the  constitution ;  also 
to  consider  of  the  time,  place,  and 
manner  in  which,  and  the  person  by 
whom,  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  con- 
stitution shall  be  administered  to  the 
President,  and  to  confer  thereon  with 
such  committee  as  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives shall  appoint  for  that 
Eurpose."  The  lower  nousc  responded 
y  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
five  members  to  manage  the  confe- 
rence ;  and  the  final  result  of  the  joint 
deliberation  was,  an  agreement  by 
both  houses  that  the  installation  (a 
coronation  without  a  crown)  of  the 
President  should  be  performed  in  an 
open  balcony,  in  presence  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  that  the  oath  should  be  adnnnis- 
tered  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  that  the  ceremony 
should  be  followed  by  a  solemn  divine 
service,  to  be  performed  in  presence 
of  the  entire  legislature  by  Bishop 
Provost,  chaplain  to  the  senate.  Tbe 
other  portion  of  the  instruction  given 
to  their  committee  by  the  senate  seems 
to  have  been,  at  that  time,  evaded, 
but  ten  days  afterwards  the  house  of 
representatives  resolved  that  it  was 
not  proper  to  annex  any  style  or  title 
to  those  expressed  in  the  constitution. 
The  senate,  nevertheless,  persevered, 
notwithstanding  that  in  the  meantime 
the  occasion  for  setting  a  precedent  in 
the  first  address  to  the  President  had 
been  passed  over.  A  motion  was  made 
that  the  title  of  Excellency  should  be 
used  in  addressing  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  motion  having 
been  negatived,  another  committee 
was  appointed  to  confer  again  with  the 
house  of  representatives  "  on  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  subsisting  between 
the  two  houses. "  A  good  deal  of  fencing 
followed,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
evasive  device  of  moving  the  previous 
question  was  resorted  to,  apparently 


for  the  first  time,  by  the  lower  house. 
The  conference^  however,  was  held* 
and  the  committee  of  the  senate  hav. 
iug  reported  that  no  agreement  could 
be  arrived  at,  their  own  recommenda- 
tion  that  *'  it  will  be  proper  for  the 
Si^nate  to  address  the  Presiuent  as  Hi$ 
Highness  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  Protector  of 
their  Liberties,**  was  taken  into  conside- 
ration, and  disposed  of  by  the  following 
remarkable  resolution : — 

*^Froui  a  decent  respect  for  tbe  opioion 
and  practice  of  civilised  uatioDS,  whether 
under  monarchical  or  republican  forma  of 
government,  whose  custom  is  to  annex  titles 
of  respectability  to  the  office  of  their  chief 
magistrate;  and  that,  in  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  a  due  respect  for  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
may  not  be  hazarded  by  an  appearance  of 
singularity,  the  senate  has  been  induced  to 
be  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
annex  a  respectable  title  to  tbe  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States;  but  the 
senate,  de^iirous  of  preserving  harmony  with 
the  house  of  representative  where  the 
practice  lately  observed  in  presenting  an  ad- 
<\tes&  to  the  President  was  without  the  addi- 
tion of  titlea,  think  it  proper,  for  the  present, 
to  act  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  that 
house : 

**  Therefore  resolved,  —  That  the  present 
address  l>e,  To  the  President  of  the  United 
States^  without  addition  of  title.'* 

Before  this  interlude  had  been  playe4 
out  the  great  ceremony  of  inauguration 
had  been  performed  with  as  much  of 
regal  pomp  and  circumstance  as  it  was 
possible  to  extemporise  for  the  occasion. 
At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  all  the 
churches  in  the  city  were  opened,  and 
a  service  was  performed,  in  the  course 
of  which  prayers  were  ofiered  up  for 
the  President  (no  otherwise  than  they 
might  be  ofiered  for  our  sovereign 
lady,  the  Queen),  and  for  the  outpour- 
ing of  the  Divine  blessing  upon  the 
legislature,  as  though  it  were  a  high 
court  of  parliament  under  a  most  re- 
ligious and  gracious  majesty  at  that 
time  assembled.  In  passin|(  in  formal 
procession  from  his  dweUing  to  the 
Federal  Hall,  Washington  rode  alone 
in  a  state  coach.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
full  trimmed  court  suit  of  dark  velvety 
with  bag  and  sword,  and  was  attended 
by  the  committees  of  the  two  bouses^ 
by  the  heads  of  departments,  city  au- 
thorities,  foreign  ministers  and  pabiio 
officers  of  every  description.  The 
houses  were  already  assembledi  ftnd 
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tho  senate,  upon  being  informed  of 
hia  approach,  desired  me  presence  in 
their  chamber  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, in  order  to  attend  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  while  taking 
the  oath  required  by  the  constitution. 
When  our  sovereign  lady  visits  the 
palace  of  Westminster,  and  arrives 
within  tho  upper  house,  the  gentleman 
usher  goes  to  the  door  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  is  carefully  closed 
and  locked  upon  his  approach,  and 
knocking  upon  it  with  nis  black  rod, 
enforces  an  entry  by  virtue  of  that 

gotent  symbol.  On  being  admitted, 
e  advances  up  the  middle  of  the  house 
towards  the  table,  making  three  obei- 
sances to  tho  chair,  and  says,  '*  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Queen  commands  this 
honourable  house  to  attend  her  ma- 
jesty immediately  in  the  House  of 
Peers."  He  then  withdraws,  still  mak- 
ing obeisances ;  nor  does  he  turn  his 
back  upon  the  house  until  be  has 
reached  the  bar.  The  command  is 
obeyed  in  a  spirit  identical  with  that 
which,  no  doubt,  influenced  the  house 
of  representatives  in  complying  with 
a  summons  delivered  to  them  with  less 
semblance  of  authority,  but  in  consti- 
tutional import  no  way  difiercnt.  The 
house,  preceded  by  their  speaker, 
went  into  the  senate  chamber  and  took 
the  seats  assigned  to  them ;  and  tho 
joint  committee,  preceded  by  their 
chairman,  agreeably  to  order,  intro- 
duced the  President,  who  was  received 
by  the  Vice-President,  and  conducted 
to  the  chair,  when  the  vice-president 
informed  hitn  that  **  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States  were  ready  to  attend  him  to 
take  the  oath  required  by  the  consti- 
tution, and  that  it  would  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  chancellor  of  the  State  of 
New  York,"  To  which  the  President 
replied,  **he  was  ready  to  proceed;" 
and,  being  attended  to  the  balcony  in 
front  of  the  hall  by  the  vice-president 
and  senators,  the  speaker,  and  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  other  public  cha- 
racters present,  the  oath  was  admi- 
nistered. After  which  Chancellor 
Livingstone  proclaimed  —  *'  Long  live 
George  Washington,  President  of  the 
United  States,' \  and  the  whole  people 
catching  up  the  sound  shouted  with 
one  voice — **  God  bless  Washington  1 
Long  live  our  beloved  President  I" 

The  next  step  was  the  formal  open- 
ing of  the  legislature  by  a  speech  irom 
tho  chair,  the  house  of  representatives 


again  attending  in  the  senate  chamber. 
The  speeches  of  Washington  upon  that 
and  subsequent  occasions  closely  re- 
semble in  tneir  form  and  arrangement 
those  commonly  delivered  from  the 
throne  in  the  House  of  Lords.  They 
were  addressed  to  his  lords  and  com- 
mons — "  Fellow-citizens  of  the  senate 
and  of  the  house  of  representatives" 
— and  conveyed  such  information  as  he 
had  or  chose  to  give  touching  the  do- 
mestic afiairs  and  foreign  relations  of 
the  state,  with  recommendations  of 
special  subjects  to  the  attention  of 
congress.  A  financial  paragraph  was 
always  interpolated,  addressed  to  the 
**  Oentlemen  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives,"  and  the  joint  address  to  both 
houses  was  formally  resumed  in  a 
closing  sentence  or  two  of  moral  rc- 
tiection  or  pious  exhortation,  which 
might  have  been  used  interchangeably 
with  the  analogous  passages  in  a 
British  royal  speech.  The  houses,  on 
their  part,  fully  maintained  the  prece- 
dent. No  sooner  had  they  returned 
from  Divine  service,  and  the  President 
had  been  re-conducted  to  his  house, 
than  they  repaired  to  their  respective 
chambers,  and  there  set  about  the 
work  of  preparing  addresses,  echoes  of 
the  speech  which  was  reported  to  the 
house  by  Mr.  Speaker  with  as  little 
concern  for  the  fact  that  its  words 
were  still  ringing  in  the  ears  of  all  who 
heard  him,  as  is  felt  under  like  circum- 
stanccb  by  his  right  honourable  proto- 
type, the  first  commoner  of  England. 
Couimittees  were  appointed  to  prepare 
addresses,  and  the  functionanes  who 
moved  and  seconded  the  resolutions  in 
that  behalf  were,  we  doubt  not,  upon 
that  primeval  occasion,  duly  attired 
after  the  manner  of  their  British  ana- 
logues, in  full  court  costume.  The 
addresses  when  ready  were  reported, 
agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  pre- 
sented by  the  respective  speakers, 
accompanied  by  the  whole  of  each 
house,  to  the  President.  In  England, 
'<  lords  with  white  staves,"  that  is  to 
say,  membei's  of  the  royal  household, 
and  in  the  commons  '*  such  members 
as  are  of  her  or  his  majesty's  most 
honourable  privy  council,"  are  ordered 
to  learn  the  sovereign's  pleasure  as  to 
when  she  will  be  attended  with  the  ad- 
dress ;  and  that  being  ascertained,  the 
houses  proceed  separately  to  tho  royal 
abode.  There  being  neither  lords,  nor 
white  staves,  nor  right  honourable 
counsellors  in  the  American  chambers^ 
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committees  were  appointed  to  ascertain 
the  convenience  ot  the  President  as  to 
the  time  for  receiving  the  addresses, 
which  were  presented  by  the  senate  at 
his  own  house^  while  he  was  waited  upon 
for  the  same  purpose  by  the  house  of 
representatives  in  a  chamber  adjoining 
their  own.  He  replied  to  each  by  a 
simple  expression  of  thanks,  just  such 
as  his  crowned  brother  of  England  was 
wont  to  use  in  making  his  royal  ac- 
knowledgments for  similar  compli. 
ments. 

Thus  was  the  American  constitution 
born,  as  it  were,  in  the  purple  of  a  li- 
mited monarchy ;  and  it  the  personal 
dignity  and  high-toned  virtue  of  those 
who  assisted  at  and  conducted  the  birth 
could  have  been  surely  transmitted 
from  father  to  son,  a  lover  of  mankind 
might  well  be  excused  for  reletting 
that  the  succession  of  its  noble  chief 
and  illustrious  senators  was  not  here- 
ditary, and  endowed  with  a  vitality  as 
enduring  as  that  of  the  line  of  kings 
and  lords,  their  political  ancestors. 
Nor  was  it  born  out  of  due  time.  The 
tone  of  society  and  of  public  feeling  in 
America  was  then  decidedly  monarchi- 
cal and  aristocratic,  to  the  full  extent 
compatible  with  a  truly  British  love  of 
constitutional  order  and  popular  free- 
dom. An  anecdote  related  by  Jefler- 
soi),  as  "a  specimen  of  the  frenzy 
which  prevailed  in  New  York  on  the 
opening  of  the  government,"  is  more 
significant  than  legislative  acts  as  to 
the  actual  condition  of  the  public 
mind.  At  the  first  public  ball,  which 
took  place  after  the  president's  ar- 
rival, the  arrangements  were  as  fol- 
lows: —  "A  sofa  at  the  head  of  the 
room,  raised  on  several  steps,  whore- 
on  the  President  and  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton were  to  be  seated.  The  gentle- 
men were  to  dance  in  swords.  Each 
one  when  going  to  dance  was  to  lead 
his  partner  to  the  foot  of  the  sofa, 
make  a  low  obeisance  to  the  President 
and  his  lady,  then  go  and  dance,  and 
when  done  bring  his  partner  again  to 
the  ibot  of  the  sofa  for  new  obeisances, 
and  then  retire  to  their  chairs.  It 
was  to  be  understood,  too,  that  gentle- 
men   were   to    be    dressed   in    baiis. 


The  ceremony  was  conducted  rigo- 
rously according  to  the  arrangementB, 
and  the  President  made  to  pass  aii 
evening,  which  his  good  sense  ren- 
dered a  very  miserable  one  to  him.'* 

There  b  probably  in  this  story  a 
little  malicious  exaggeration,  the  off- 
spring of  the  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity  notions  with  which  Jefferson 
had  then  arrived,  fresh  charged,  fix>m 
France.  It  is  abimdantly  evident, 
nevertheless,  that  Washington's  good 
sense  did  not  take  the  turn  indicated 
by  his  ultra-republican  secretary  of 
state.  His  personal  habits  were  emi- 
nently aristocratic;  he  was  as  dignified, 
stately,  and  simple  as  if  the  noblest 
blood  and  most  ancient  lineage  had 
been  combined  in  him  with  the  purest 
heart  and  soundest  intellect  that  ever 
informed  a  human  being.  Like  many 
other  remarkable  men,  he  attach^ 
considerable  importance  to  dress,  as 
distinctive  of  station ;  and  the  care 
with  which  he  attired  himself  for  the 
ceremony  of  his  inauguration  was  a 
homage  to  the  solemnity  of  the  oc- 
casion, prompted  by  the  established 
habit  of  his  mind.*  Nearly  thirty 
years  earlier  we  find  him  writing  to  his 
agent,  ''Robert  Carc^,  merchant  in 
I^ndon,"  in  the  following  terms:.— 

"  On  the  other  side  is  an  invoice  for  clothes, 
which  I  beg  tlic  favour  of  you  to  purchase 
for  me,  and  to  send  them  by  the  first  ship 
bound  to  this  river.  As  they  are  design^ 
for  wearing  apparel  for  myself,  I  have  com- 
mitted the  choice  of  them  to  your  fancy, 
having  the  beat  opinion  of  your  taste.  X 
want  neither  luce  nor  embroider}-.  Plain 
clothes,  >vith  gold  or  silver  buttons,  if  worn 
in  genteel  dress,  arc  all  that  I  dedre.  I 
have  hitherto  liad  my  clothes  made  by  one 
Chailes  Laurence.  Whether  it  be  the  fault 
of  the  tailor  or  of  the  measivo  sent  I  cannot 
say ;  but  certain  it  is,  uiy  clothes  have  never 
fitted  me  well.  I  therefore  leave  the  ch<Hoe 
of  the  workman  to  you.  I  enclose  a  meaaiu«| 
and,  for  a  further  direction,  I  think  it  not 
amiss  to  add,  that  my  stature  is  six  feet ; 
otherwise  rather  slender  than  corpulent.'* 

His  deportment  at  New  York,  dur- 
ing the  two  first  years  of  his  presidency, 
is  described  by  Mr.  Stuyvesant  from 


*  Julius  Ciesar,  when  sinking  undtT  the  doggers  of  his  assassins,  devoted  his  last  energies 
to  th(!  si^enily  arrangement  uf  his  robe.  Augustus  had  his  hair  carefully  dressed  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  groat  change.  Columbus  deA'rrcd  the  performance  of  the  gpreat  act  of  his  Ufe— 
hiM  first  landing  in  the  New  World — until  he  had  made  ready  for  the  soleDUiity  by  dreiihig 
in  his  richest  suit. 
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the  recollections  of  cotemporaries,*  as 
''not  plain,  nor  was  it  at  all  pompous ; 
his  style  gave  universal  satisfaction  to 
all  classes  of  the  community.  He 
seldom  walked  in  the  street ;  his  public 
recreation  was  in  riding.  When  ac- 
companied b^  Mrs.  Washington,  he 
rode  in  a  carnage  drawn  bj  six  horses, 
with  two  outriders,  who  wore  a  rich 
livery,  cocked  hats,  with  cockades  and 
powder.  When  he  rode  on  horseback, 
he  was  joined  by  one  or  more  of  the 
gentlemen  of  his  family,  and  attended 
by  his  outriders.  He  always  attended 
Divine  service  on  Sundays;  his  car. 
riage  on  these  occasions  contained 
Mrs.  Washington  and  himself,  with 
one  or  both  of  their  grandchildren, 
and  was  drawn  by  two  horses,  with 
two  footmen  behind ;  it  was  succeeded 
by  a  postchaise,  accommodating  two 
gentlemen  of  his  household." 

Within  a  fortnight  after  his  inaugu- 
ration, on  the  12th  of  May,  1789,  he 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  Vice- 
President  Adams,  Mr.  Jay,  Colonel 
Hamilton,  and  James  Madison,  ask- 
ing their  advice,  by  formal  queries,  as 
to  the  line  of  conduct  proper  to  be 
marked  out  for  his  daily  life,  which 
should  not  "  please  everybody,  but, 
by  being  consonant  with  reason,  meet 
general  approbation."  Ue  points  to 
the  propriety  of  his  holding  levees, 
asking  "  whether  one  day  in  every 
week  will  not  be  sufficient  for  receiving 
visits  of  compliment  ?"  He  manifestly 
desires  support  in  resistance  to  vulvar 
intrusion  upon  his  privacy,  by  inquiring 
"whether  it  would  tend  to  prompt 
impertinent  applications,  and  involve 
disagreeable  consequences,  to  have  it 
known  that  the  President  will,  every 
morning  at  eight  o'clock,  be  at  leisure  to 
give  audience  to  persons  who  may  have 
business  with  him  ? "  Announcing  that 
he  does  not  intend  to  give  general  en- 
tertainments in  the  manner  the  presi- 
dents of  Congress  have  formerly  done, 
he  asks,  '<  if  it  will  be  practicable  to 
draw  such  a  line  of  distinction,  in  re- 
gard to  persons,  as  that  six,  eight,  or 
ten  official  characters,  including,  in  ro- 
tation, the  members  of  both  houses, 
may  be  invited  informally,  or  other- 
wise, to  dine  with  him  on  the  days 
fixed  for  receiving  company,  without 
exciting  clamours  in  the  rest  of  the 


community  ?"  He  intimates,  that  he 
might  be  willing,  if  it  would  be  satis- 
factory to  the  public,  "  to  make  about 
four  great  entertainments  in  a  year  — 
on  such  great  occasions  as  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  alliance  with  France, 
the  peace  with  Great  Britain,  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  general  government  ;*' 
but  he  hints  that  such  arrangements 
would,  perhaps,  bo  better  avoided. 
He  inquires  <*  whether  there  would  be 
any  impropriety  in  the  President 
making  informal  visits  —  that  is  to 
say,  in  his  calling  upon  his  acauaint- 
ances,  or  public  ch^acters,  K>r  the 
purpose  of  sociability  or  civility  ?  and 
what  as  to  the  form  of  doing  it  might 
evince  these  visits  to  have  been  made 
in  his  private  character,  so  as  that 
they  may  not  be  construed  into  visits 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  ?  And  in  what  light  would  his 
appearance,  rarely,  at  tea-parties  be 
considered?"  Upon  these  points  ho 
requested  a  candid  and  undisguised 
opinion,  remarking,  that  *'  many 
things,  which  appear  of  little  impor- 
tance in  themselves,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning, may  have  great  and  durable 
consequences  from  their  having  been 
established  at  the  commencement  of  a 
new  general  government."  The  only 
answer  to  these  queries  found  among 
Washington's  papers,  was  one  from 
John  Adams.  He  discountenances 
all  formal  public  entertainments  by 
the  President ;  thinks  he  might  make 
or  receive  informal  visits  at  his  plea- 
sure, marking  their  nature  by  unoress, 
and  few  attendants ;  that,  taking  such 
precautions,  he  might  even  go  to  a 
tea-party ;  but  that,  "  as  President, 
he  should  have  no  intercourse  with  so- 
ciety, but  upon  public  business,  or  at 
his  levees."  He  points,  not  obscure- 
ly, to  a  civil  list  to  provide  for  the 
President's  household,  with '' chamber- 
lains, aids-de-camp,  secretaries,  mas- 
ters of  ceremonies,"  &o.,  affirming, 
that  ''  the  office,  by  its  le^  auUiority 
defined  in  the  constitution,  has  no 
equal  in  the  world,  excepting  those 
only  which  are .  held  by  crowned 
heads;  nor  is  the  royal  authority  in 
all  cases  to  be  compared  to  it."  But 
«*  neither  dignity  nor  authority  can  be 
supported  in  human  minds,  collected 


*  In  a  speech  delivered  in  New  York  on  the  dOth  of  April,  1889,  at  a  dinner  on  tlie 
occasion  of  Uie  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  the  inaogoration. 
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into  nations,  or  any  great  numbers, 
without  a  splendour  and  majesty  in 
Bome  degree  proportioned  to  them." 
These  were  manifeslly  Washington's 
own  yiews>  and  it  is  difHcult  suffi- 
ciently to  admire  the  moderation  and 
single  regard  to  the  public  welfare 
-with  which  he  carried  them  out.  The 
extreme  liepublican  and  French  party, 
irom  the  first,  dreaded  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  monarchy,  and, 
possessed  with  that  notion,  they  doubt- 
ed even  the  purity  and  virtue  of  Wash- 
ington. It  is  plain  that  JeflTcrson, 
who  served  in  his  first  cabinet,  was 
constantly  influenced  by  the  fear  that 
he  designed  to  make  himself  a  king. 
He  so  feare<1,  manifestly  against  his 
bettor  judgment,  but  the  suspicion 
was  attended  with  lasting  mischief  to 
the  commonwealth.  It  is  true,  that 
in  Jefterson's  late  letters  (as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  one  written  to  Mr.  Mclish 
in  1818),  he  fully  acquits  Washinorton 
of  any  ambitious  views  ;  but  a  short 
extract  from  his  diary,  dated  May  23, 
1793,  will  show  the  real  state  of  his 
feelings  at  the  time  when  he  was  a 
secretary  of  state,  and  the  official 
confidant  and  counsellor  of  the  Pre- 
sident :— 


"  I  had  sent  *'  (he  writes)  "  to  the  Prcsi- 
deat  yesterday,  drafts  of  a  letter  from  him 
to  the  provisory  executive  council  of  France, 
and  of  one  from  myself  to  M.  Ternant,  both 
on  the  occasion  of  his  recall.  I  called  ou  him 
to-day.  He  Hold  there  was  an  expression 
in  one  of  them  which  he  had  never  before 
■ccn  in  any  of  our  publications,  to  wit, 
*  our  republic.^  lie  said,  that  ccTtaiiily  ours 
was  a  republican  government,  but  yet  we  had 
not  usod  that  style  in  this  way ;  that  if  any- 
body wanted  to  change  its  form  into  a  mo- 
narchy, ho  was  sure  it  was  only  a  few  indivi- 
duals, and  that  no  man  hi  the  United  States 
would  set  his  face  against  it  more  than  him- 
Bclf;  but  that  this  was  not  what  he  was 
A^id  of;  his  fears  were  from  another  quar- 
ter ;  that  there  was  more  danger  of  anar- 
chy bdug  introduced,  lie  adverted  to  a 
piece  in  Frencau's  paper  of  yesterday ;  he 
said  he  despised  all  their  attacks  on  him  per- 
vooally,  but  that  there  never  had  been  an 
net  of  the  government,  not  meaning  in  the 
executive  Une  only,  but  in  any  lino,  which 
that  pai)er  had  not  abused.  lie  was  evi- 
dently sore  and  warm,  and  I  took  his  in- 
tention to  be,  that  I  should  interfere  in 
Bome  way  with  Freneau,  perhaps  withdraw 
his  appointment  of  translating-clerk  to  my 
ofHce.  But  I  will  nut  do  it  His  paper 
has  saved  our  constitution,  which  was  gal- 
lopping  fast  into  i*  o  larcliy,  and  has  been 


checked  by  no  one  means  so  powerfully  as 
by  that  paper.** 

It  was  certainly  high  time,  then,  for 
Jefferson  to  retire ;  but  three  months 
later  we  find  the  President  soliciting 
him  to  remain  in  office  manifestly  (ac 
cording  to  Jefferson's  own  showing)  in 
the  hope  that  ho  might  be  able  to 
work  upon  his  better  feelings,  bo  far  as 
to  induce  him  to  lend  his  aid  towards 
stopping  the  tide  of  mischief  he  had 
set  free.  This  occurred  but  four  days 
afler  a  scene  which  showed  how  deeply 
Washington  was  hurt,  as  its  contrast 
with  the  moderation  of  tone  to  which 
he  so  soon  returned  marks  the  digni- 
fied elevation  of  his  patriotism  alK)ve 
the  party  rage  of  his  minister.  At  a 
cabinet  meeting  held  to  discnss  the 
mo<le  of  dealing  with  citizen  Genet, 
the  minister  of  the  French  Republic, 
who  had  entered  upon  a  career  of  pro- 
pagandism,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
msultcd  the  President,  and  seriously 
compromised  the  peace  of  the  Union, 
'*  Knox  (Jefierson  relates)  introduced 
a  pasquinade  lately  printed,  called  the 
funeral  of  Grcorge  Vv— -Ji  and  James 

W n,  king  and  judge,  &c.,  where 

the  President  was  placed  on  a  guillo- 
tine. The  President  was  much  in- 
llamed ;  got  into  one  of  these  passions 
when  he  cannot  command  himself; 
ran  on  much  on  the  personal  abuse 
which  had  been  bestowed  on  him ;  de- 
fied any  man  on  earth  to  produce  one 
single  act  of  his  since  he  had  been  in 
the  government,  which  was  not  done 
on  the  purest  motives;  that  he  had 
never  repented  but  once  the  having 
slipped  the  moment  of  resignin]B;,  and 
that  was  every  moment  since ;  £at  by 
G —  he  had  rather  be  in  his  grave 
than  in  his  present  situation ;  that  be 
had  rather  be  on  his  farm  than  to  be 
made  emperor  of  the  world,  and  yet 
that  they  were  charging  him  with 
wanting  to  be  a  kins:.  That  that  ras- 
cal  Freneau  sent  him  three  of  his 
papers  every  day,  as  if  he  thought  he 
would  become  the  distributor  of  his 
papers ;  that^  he  could  see  in  this  no. 
thmg  but  an  impudent  design  to  insnlt 
him;  he  cndea  in  this  high  tone. 
There  was  a  pause.  Some  difficulty 
in  resuming  our  question.*'  Probably 
there  was  no  other  man  on  earth  who, 
in  Washington's  position,  would,  under 
such  circumstances,  have  sutfensd  any 

Question  to  be  resumed  in  amicable 
iscussion  with  the  employer  and  abet. 
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tor  of  Freneaa  and. the  palliator  of 
Grenet's  conducty  in  both  of  which 
capacities  Jefferson  confessedly  stood. 
But  the  purity  and  strength  of  the  Pre- 
sident's patriotism  triumphed  equally 
over  his  own  temper  and  over  the 
most  persevering  attempts  to  thwart 
his  public  policy,  which  he  himself 
characterised  in  the  last  letter  he  ever 
wrote  to  Jefferson,  as  **the  grossest 
and  most  insidious  misrepresentations, 
made  in  such  exaggerated  and  inde- 
cent terms,  as  could  scarcely  be  ap- 
plied to  a  Nero,  a  notorious  defaulter, 
or  even  to  a  common  pickpocket.** 
Throughout  Washington's  two  terms 
of  government  the  model  of  the  federal 
monarchical  republic  which  had  been 
set  up  was  not  departed  from  in  fact 
or  in  form.  The  kingly  prerogative 
was  unmistakably  and  substantially 
asserted  in  the  President's  refusal  to 
comply  with  a  demand  of  the  house  of 
representatives  for  the  production  of 
papers  in  relation  to  Jay's  treaty  with 
ixreat  Britain.  He  then  stood  upon 
the  basis  of  the  constitution,  which,  he 
says,  in  a  letter  written  at  the  time, 
was  struck  at,  and  that  boldly,  in  its 
fundamental  principles ;  "  no  candid 
man  (he  adds)  in  the  least  degree  ac- 
quainted with  this  business,  will  be- 
lieve for  a  moment  that  the  ostensible 
dispute  was  about  papers,  or  whether 
the  British  treaty  was  a  good  one  or  a 
bad  one ;  bht  whether  there  should  be 
a  treaty  at  all,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  house  of  representatives."  In 
resisting  that  demand,  he  effectually 
protested  against  a  democratic  inva- 
sion of  the  constitution ;  and  in  the 
apparently  trivial  ceremonial  of  his 
levees,  he  continued  to  assert  with  dig- 
nity and  simplicity  the  distinct  and 
paramount  character  of  the  presiden- 
tial  office.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
the  care  and  deference  to  adverse  opi- 
nion with  which  he  explains  his  prac- 
tice in  these  particulars,  for  the  infer, 
mation  of  those  *'  who  would  find  fault, 
with  or  without  a  cause  :*' — "  These 
visits  (he  says  in  a  letter  to  Governor 
Fenner)  are  optional.  They  are  made 
without  invitation.  Between  the  hours 
of  three  and  four  every  Tuesday  I  am 
prepared  to  receive  them.  Gentlemen, 
of^n  in  great  numbers,  come  and  go, 
ehat  with  each  other,  and  act  as  they 
please.  A  porter  shows  them  into  the 
room,  and  they  retire  from  it  when 
they  please,  and  without  ceremony. 
At  their  first  entrance  they  salute  me. 


and  I  them,  and  as  many  as  I  can  talk 
to  I  do.  What  pomp  there  is  in  all 
this  I  am  unable  to  discover.  Per- 
haps it  consists  in  not  sitting.  To  this 
two  reasons  are  opposed:  first,  it  is 
unusual ;  secondly,  which  is  a  more 
substantial  one,  because  I  have  no 
room  large  enough  to  contain  a  third 
of  the  chairs  which  would  be  sufficient 
to  admit  it.  If  it  is  supposed  that  os- 
tentation,  or  the  fashions  of  courts 
(which,  by-the-bye,  I  beheve  originate 
oftener  in  convenience,  not  to  say  ne- 
cessity, than  is  generally  imagined^ 
gave  rise  to  this  custom,  I  will  boldly 
affirm,  that  no  supposition  was  ever 
more  erroneous. " 

The  view  we  have  ventured  to  pre- 
sent of  the  dispositions  that  prevailed 
in  the  infancy  of  the  constitution  may 
possibly  startle  some  fast-going  demo- 
crats of  the  present  day ;  and  the  moral 
we  are  disposed  to  deduce  from  the 
facts  we  have  pointed  to  may  seem  yet 
more  alarming.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
firmly  impressed  with  the  conviction, 
that  when  the  wisdom  of  the  heroes 
and  sages  of  the  American  revolution 
led  them  to  adopt  the  British  model 
for  their  new  institutions,  they  hit 
upon  the  plan  best  suited  to  the  habits 
and  prejudices,  and  perhaps  we  may 
say  to  the  natural  genius,  of  those  for 
whom  they  were  legislating ;  and  that 
to  that  fortunate  choice  the  present 
existence  of  the  Union  as  a  single  com. 
mon wealth  is,  in  all  human  probabi- 
lity, due.  The  object  held  most  tena- 
ciously in  view  by  Washington,  Adams, 
Hamilton,  and  the  majority  of  the 
convention  and  of  the  early  congresses, 
clearly  was,  to  let  the  course  of  events 
shape  a  constitution.  It  was  as  evi- 
dently the  object  of  Jefferson,  Patrick 
Henry,  and  the  minority,  to  construct 
a  constitution  which  should  shape  the 
nation  into  that  mould  of  perfection 
which  they  childishly  believed  to  be 
possible  for  humanity.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  among  both  parties, 
there  was  a  very  large  proportion  of 
truly  honest,  earnest,  and  patriotic 
men ;  but  no  one  who  examines  the 
history  of  the  times,  public  and  pri- 
vate, will  refuse  at  this  day  to  admit 
that  Washington  observed  affairs  from 
a  higher  position  than  any  of  them, 
and  looked  beyond  them  all.  He  per- 
ceived that  written  articles,  however 
logically  constructed,  could  not  serve 
for  the  foundation  of  a  practical  and 
stable  government ;  that  a  constitu-. 
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tioiiy  to  have  any  chance  of  being  sound 
and  permanent^  must  be  based  upon 
the  customs  and  requirements  of  the 
people— must^  in  fact,  grow  out  of 
them,  —  be  modified  as  the  former 
change^  and  expanded  as  the  latter 
become  developed.  Hence  the  letter 
of  the  constitution  of  1787  is  nearly  as 
vague  as  that  of  Magna  Charta^  and 
was  accordingly  but  little  suited  to  the 
taste  of  the  philosophical  constitution- 
mongers  of  the  day. 

"  The  absence"  (says  Jefferson)  "of  ex- 
press declarations  ensuring  fimlom  of  reli- 
gion, freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  the 
person  under  the  uninterrupted  protection  of 
the  habeas  corpus  and  trial  by  jury  in 
dvil  as  well  as  in  criminal  cases,  excited  my 
jealousy ;  and  the  re-eligibility  of  the  pre- 
sident for  life  I  quite  disapproved." 

Washington  and  the  practical  men, 
on  the  other  hand^  saw  m  the  omission 
of  such  declarations  tlie  surest  safe- 
^ard  of  those  fundamental  institu- 
tions. They  were  in  full  operation ; 
and  not  being  expressly  mentioned  in 
the  articles^  they  were  consequently 
included  in  the  category  of  "  ancient 
and  undoubted  liberties  "  which^  sa- 
credy  irrefragable^  and  yet  expansive, 
is  the  constitution  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  Washington  foresaw^  what  we 
have  actual  knowledge  of,  through  the 
experience  of  the  many  bran-new  con- 
stitutions  that  have  been  forged  in 
Europe  during  the  three-quarters  of  a 
century  last  past,  viz. :  that  a  charte 
may  declare  religious  toleration,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  liberty  of  the  per- 
son, and  trial  by  jury;  and  yet,  that 
not  one  of  those  privileges  shall  be  se- 
cured in  practice,  or  perhaps  seriously 
wished  for  by  the  majority  of  the 
people.  The  full  acceptance  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  "social  contract," 
and   the    fullest    development   upon 

f)aper  of  the  doctrines  of  hberty,  equa- 
ity,  and  fraternity,  in  France,  did  not 
ensure  an  inoffensive  citizen  in  the 
right  of  removing  a  score  of  miles 
from  his  domicile  without  the  protec- 
tion of  a  passport.  Although  not  a 
scrape  of  a  pen  was  ever  made  with  a 
view  of  securing  such  a  right  in  an 
English  or  American  constitution,  an 
attempt  to  infringe  upon  it  in  England 
or  America  would  at  once  be  met  by 
an  invocation  of  "ancient  and  un- 
doubted  liberties,"  and  the  appeal 
would  be  irresistible.  The  attention 
paid  to  forms  and  precedents,  which,  as 


we  have  shown,  guided  the  organiaa- 
tion  of  the  new  government,  was  truly 
British  in  conception  aa  it  was  in  prac- 
tice. It  proves  satisfactorily  to  us  that 
the  ruling  statesmen  of  the  time  re- 
cognised the  full  influence  a  ritoal 
always  has  over  the  popular  mind. 
Their  great  object  was  to  establish 
constitutional  forms  in  the  public  view 
as  symbols  inseparable  from  principles 
of  orderly  freedom ;  and  they  set  about 
accomplishing  it  in  the  same  spirit  that 
ruled  m  the  Long  Parliament  when 
Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes  was  wont  to 
"  vouch  a  record  ".—  the  spirit  to  whose 
influence  James  U,  testined  when  he 
flung  the  Great  Seal  into  the  Thames, 
in  the  hope  tliat  the  disappearance  of 
the  symbol  of  authority  might  awaken 
emotions  of  constitutional  loyalty  which 
the  royal  presence  failed  to  excite.  The 
Parliament  throughout  used  the  forms 
and  precedents  of  the  monarchy  to  sanc- 
tion their  hostile  proceedings  against 
the  king ;  and  the  use  of  those  symbols 
was  mamly  instrumental  in  preserving 
the  moderation  and  order  that  so  won. 
derfully  distinguished  our  Great  Re- 
bellion from  the  French  Revolutions  in 
which  all  that  was  ancient  and  familiar 
to  the  people  was  swept  away  to  make 
room  for  a  new  structure,  ofideal  per. 
fection.  In  1688,  the  disappearance  of 
the  old  seal  suggested  not  a  repentant 
submission  to  despotism,  but  the  ma- 
nufacture of  a  new  symbol  of  autho- 
rity, to  be  used  after  the  ancient  man- 
ner in  the  consolidation  of  freedom. 
It  was  precisely  in  this  spirit  Washing^ 
ton  and  his  colleagues  applied  them- 
selves to  their  work.  Having  lost  the 
old  seal,  they  set  about  constructing  a 
new  one  of  such  materials  as  were  at 
hand.  They  did  not,  indeed,  seek  to 
make  themselves  like  to  Cato,  by  as- 
suming a  short  robe  and  a  fierce  coun- 
tenance ;  they  manufactured  no  pinch- 
beck nobility,  to  fail  as  such  an  artido 
has  ever  failed,  equally  in  the  powerM 
hands  of  Cromwell  as  when  tried  b^ 
an  Emperor  of  France  or  of  Hayti. 
They  set  up  no  state  church  where 
none  was  before  established ;  but  they 
strove  as  manfully  as  the  Barons  of 
Runnymede  to  prevent  the  laws  of 
England  from  beine  changed  in  the 
new  state,  except  oy  the  ^  ordinary 
course  and  growth  of  legislation.  That 
no  motive  of  personal  ambition  actu- 
ated Washington,  it  would  be  imperti- 
nent to  waste  a  word  in  proving.  He 
certainly  had  no  dengn  to  make  ^' 
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self  a  king,  and  we  see  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  a  specific  project  for 
establishing  an  hereditary  monarchy 
was  entertained  by  any  of  the  leading 
statesmen  of  the  day.  There  was,  in 
tratby  no  more  material  out  of  which 
to  shape  a  king  existing  on  the  spot 
than  there  was  for  the  construction  of 
a  privileged  aristocracy  or  a  dominant 
hierarchy;  but  still  the  idea  that  a 
ereater  permanency  would  require  to 
be  given  to  the  executive  power  was 
manifestly  present  to  the  mind  of 
Washington,  as  well  as  to  those  of  his 
contemporaries  who  openly  professed 
monarchical  principles. 

"He  said"  (JefTerson  relates)  "that  be 
did  not  like  throwing  too  much  into  demo- 
cratic hands;  that  if  they  (the  house  of  re- 
presentatives) would  not  do  what  the  con- 
stitution called  on  them  to  do,  the  govern- 
ment would  be  at  an  end,  and  must  then  as- 
sume another  form.  He  stopped  here  ;  and 
I  kept  silence  to  see  whether  he  would  say 
anything  more  in  the  same  line,  or  add  any 
qualifying  expression  to  soften  what  he  had 
said ;  but  he  did  neither." 

It  was,  doubtless,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  view  of  the  transition  state 
of  the  commonwealth  that  the  "arti- 
cles" provided  for  the  gradual  deve- 
lopment of  a  constitution,  rather  than 
for  its  immediate  construction ;  and 
it  was,  we  conceive,  in  so  far  as  they 
thwarted  this  view,  that  the  general 
designs  and  particular  suspicions  of 
the  Kepublican  party  proved  so  pro- 
ductive of  mischief.  In  the  fervor 
of  his  rage  against  a  presidency  for 
life,  Jefierson  denounces  the  principle 
of  the  independence  of  the  judges  as 
the  germ  that  is  to  destroy  the  state. 

"  They  are  **  (he  says),  "  in  fact,  the  corps 
of  sappers  and  miners,  steadily  working  to 
midermine  the  independence  of  the  States, 
and  to  consolidate  all  power  in  the  hands 
of  that  Government  in  which  they  have  so 
important  a  freehold  estate." 

An  example  of  the  blindness  of  party 
rage,  and  of  the  influence  of  theory 
over  a  strong  mind,  more  notable  than 
this,  it  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to 
conceive ;  but  unfortunately  the  doc- 
trines of  Jefferson  have  exerted  but  too 
much  practical  influence  over  the  ore- 
neration  that  has  succeeded  his.  Ihe 
supreme  court  of  the  union  still  re- 
tains its  exalted  position  and  venerable 
character;  but  the  point  of  the  wedge 


has  been  introduced,  and  in  many  of 
the  States  the  independence  of  the  ju- 
diciary has  been  already  abolished. 
**  I  venture  to  predict*'  (says  M.  de- 
Tocqueville)  ''that  these  innovations 
will  sooner  or  later  be  attended  with 
fatal  consequences,  and  that  it  will  be 
found  out  at  some  future  period,  that 
the  attack  which  is  made  upon  the 
judicial  power  has  affected  the  demo- 
cratic republic  itself. "  The  prediction 
bespeaks  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  American  constitu- 
tion  ;  that  the  condition  precedent  to 
its  fulfilment  mav  remain  long  incom- 
plete must  be  the  earnest  prayer  of 
every  friend  of  rational  liberty,  and  of 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  As  long 
as  intrinsic  independence  and  the  ge- 
neral respect  of  men  shall  be  secured 
to  the  federal  judiciary  bv  the  salutary 
provisions  to  which  Jefierson  and  the 
republicans  objected,  and  by  the 
worthy  conduct  of  its  memb^,  so 
long  will  the  constitution  of  the  mo- 
narchical republic  of  America  dif- 
fer  in  no  principle  essential  to  security 
and  permanence  from  that  of  the  re- 
publican  monarchy  of  Great  Britain. 
We  speak  not,  of  course,  of  the  dangers 
that  hang  upon  the  toleration  of  a 
slave  class  within  the  Union,  which, 
great  and  pressing  though  they  may 
be,  must  be  considered,  in  a  political 
view,  as  altogether  extrinsic  to  the 
constitution.  The  coloured  race  ma^ 
rise  against  their  masters,  and  imperil 
the  fabric  of  government ;  but  so  may 
the  unenfranchised  coloured  races  of 
India  rise  against  the  British  rule.  In 
the  one  case  or  in  the  other,  the  dan- 
ger and  the  result  would  depend  upon 
causes  altogether  foreign  to  the  inter- 
nal polity  of  either  community.  A 
servile  population  living  within  a  free 
state  is,  m  reality,  an  alien  enemy, 
with  which  it  is  not  the  business  of  tne 
civil  power  to  deal.  If  a  nation  chooses 
to  retain  the  institution  of  slavery,  it 
must  provide  for  its  security  by  main 
force,  as  it  would  provide  against  an 
invasion  upon  its  borders.  A  consi- 
deration of  this  peculiar  peril  of  the 
United  States  is,  therefore,  beyond  the 
scope  of  our  present  argument;  but 
leaving  it  out  of  the  question,  we  ven- 
ture to  believe  that  we  have  shown,  in 
the  sketch  we  have  given  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  birth  of  the  constitution, 
so  much  of  peculiarity  in  the  design 
and  practice  of  its  authors  as  is  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  superior  vita- 
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litj  it  has  been  proved  to  possess.  In 
the  influence  of  the  samecircumstnnces, 
so  far  as  it  still  endures,  we  further  sec 
much  ground  for  hope  that  scandal 
will  not  be  brought  upon  free  institu- 
tions by  an  early  break-up  of  the 
Union,  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
supposed,  by  many  thoughtful  observ- 
crs,  to  be  not  far  distant.  The  pro- 
minent defects  pointed  to  in  the  Ame- 
rican system  are,  the  weakness  of  the 
executive  branch,  and  the  practical 
exclusion  of  the  best  men  from  the 
high  oilices  of  government;  but  in 
truth  there  is  no  superiority,  in  either 
of  those  respects,  iu  the  British  s}'3tem. 
Whenever  the  pressure  of  external 
danger  hooped  the  States  together, 
there  was  no  want  of  executive  strength 
and  unity  shown.  In  Great  Britain, 
the  hour  of  change  from  peace  to  war, 
or  the  moment  of  the  exigencv  of  in- 
ternal  calamity,  has  always  exhibited 
the  Government  feeble  and  vacillating, 
often  corrupt.  The  blundering  and 
weakness  in  war,  the  feebleness  and 
folly  in  diplomacy,  the  corruption  in 
administration  disclosed  by  the  occur- 
rences of  the  last  two  years,  are  no 
novelties  in  the  history  of  England ; 
the  helplessness  and  economical  igno- 
rance exhibited  by  the  executive  au- 
thority during  the  first  two  years  of 
the  Irifeh  famine  would  not,  wu  believe, 
have  been  equalled,  certainly  could 
not  have  been  surpassed,  in  America. 
But  as  we  see  no  shadow  of  a  reason 
for  despairing  of  our  now  rising  from 
the  ground  with  renewed  strength,  as  we 
sprang  up  after  like  seasons  of  depres- 
sion bignalised  by  the  events  of  Wal- 
chercn,  Cornruia,  the  commencement  of 
the  second  American  war,  the  Atfghan 
expedition,  the  Kallir  outbreaks ;  so  we 
recounise  no  signs  of  a  disruption  of 
the  Onited  Stiites  in  the  looseness  with 
which  the  executive  authority  holds 
the  reins  o^  government  during  times 
of  j)cace.  Moreover,  we  frankly  admit, 
that  we  are  no  ailmirers  of  what  is 
called  strong  government ;  nor  shall 
we  much  regret  the  want  of  executive 
strength,  which,  we  do  not  deny,  is 
manitest  in  the  two  free  states  of  the 
world,  until  it  shall  be  shown  to  us 
that  there  exists  a  strong  despotism 
niore  pro<luclive  of  hjipi)ini'<s  to  man- 
kiml,  more  durable,  more  really  power- 
ful than  England  has  shown"  herself^ 
and  America  is  showing  herself  to 
be,  iu  the  plenitude  of  their  respec- 
tive diffusion  of  administrative  power. 


Of  the  other  rock  a-head  of  the  Ame- 
rican  constitution  we  confess  we  must 
speak  with  less  of  cheerfulness  and  hope. 
It  seems  to  be  onc^uestionable  that  the 
best  men  are  practically  excluded  from 
the  high  offices  of  the  state,  and  that 
they  do  not  commonly  obtain^  seldom 
seek,  scats  in  the  legislature.  It  is 
also  unfortunately  bat  too  true  thatt 
whatever  of  peril  there  may  lie  in  thia 
coudition  of  affairs— And  we  see  much^ 
it  is  equally  incurred  by  ourselves. 
Among  us  the  chief  administrative  em- 
ploy  men  ts  are  notoriously  monopolised 
at  this  instant  by  the  members  and 
dependents  of  one  or  two  families,  as- 
sociated for  the  purpose  of  usurpation ; 
the  details  of  government  are  carried 
on  by  nnd  through  a  system  of  patron- 
age which  ramifies  into  every  depart- 
ment, and  every  comer  of  the  land; 
the  qualities  whereby  men  obtain 
representative  seats  in  the  Icgisla. 
ture  are  not  independence  of  mind,  abi- 
lity, and  honesty,  but  subserviency  to 
party  views,  corruption,  and  venautv. 
Fully  conscious  of  the  gravity  of  toe 
danger  in  either  case,  we  own  to  a 
doubt  as  to  which  is  most  pregnant 
with  peril  —  the  American  system,  in 
which  the  honours  of  Cougresa  are 
sought  for  the  sake  of  the  daily  dollars 
that  accompany  them ;  or  the  English 
model,  wherein  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  obkiined  by  cajolery  or 
bribery,  is  valued  only  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  a  lucrativeplace  or  irrespon^ 
sible  patronage.  The  cause  of  the 
evil  in  both  states  is,  we  venture  to 
think,  not  any  inherent  vice  of  consti- 
tution, but  is  to  be  traced  to  the  in- 
lluence  of  extraordinary  mercantile 
prosperity,  which  has  turned  the  best 
men  from  the  barren  and  thorny  paths 
of  the  public  service  into  the  rich  and 
productive  fields  of  private  enterprise. 
The  energetic  man,  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  rushes  into  the  pursuit  of 
wealth;  the  able,  rich  man  follows 
pleasure,  or  indulges  in  repose ;  both 
leave  politics  to  the  care  of  needy  ad- 
venturers, and  are  oflen  so  emasculated 
by  luxury  or  maddened  by  the  desire 
of  gain  as  to  boast  of  their  dereliction 
of  the  first  duties  of  citizens.  Ucrein 
there  is,  ind(K?d,  much  hazard,  some- 
what  diminished  in  England  by  the  ex« 
istence  of  an  independent  and  highly* 
educated  landed  aristocracy,  prescript 
tively  bound  to  the  unpaid  service  of 
the  State ;  somewhat  enhanced  in 
America  by  that  departure  from  the 
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English  model  of  the  laws  of  Inheri. 
tance^  the  initiation  of  which  is  boasted 
of  by  Jefierson  as  one  of  his  chief  re- 
publican  triumphs^  but  which  has,  we 
fear^  destroyed  out  of  the  land  the 
class  of  English  gentry  from  whence 
sprang  Washington  and  most  of  the 
other  founders  of  the  Republic.  The 
subject  can  scarcely  be  touched  with- 
out a  sense  of  humiliation*  The  decay 
of  public  virtue  evinced  in  a  growing 
indisposition  of  the  best  citizens  to  dis- 


charge public  duties  has  ever  beeii  a 
proxunate  cause  of  the  decline  of  stater. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  native  energy  of 
both  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saton  fa- 
mily may  be  found  able  to  contend 
successfully  with  the  formidable  mala- 
dy.  For  ourselves^  we  look  faithfully 
to  the  present  war,  and  its  checks  and 
reverses,  as  the  providential  and  salu- 
tary storm  that  may  purify  our  politi- 
cal atmosphere^  and  restore  moral 
health  to  the  national  frame. 


BOULOGNE. 


EvEBTONE  who  visits  a  foreign  coun- 
try, has  his  attention  called  to  two 
classes  of  objects  —  the  fixed  and  the 
changing  —  the  actual  and  the  sug- 
gestive— new  things  and  new  thoughts. 
The  handbooks  of  travel  supply  ample 
guidance,  and  serve  as  faithful  memo- 
rials for  the  one.  In  the  other,  the 
spirit  of  the  tourist  '^  must  minister 
unto  itself."    I  wilt  have  an  album. 

BoTilogne-«ur*Mer, 
Hotel  Des  Pavilion  Imperial. 

Here  I  am,  installed  by  mere  acci- 
dent, and,  through  the  good  offices 
of  an  old  acquaintance  (which  are  not 
to  prove  ruinously  costly),  in  the  very 
apartment  in  which  his  Majesty  Napo- 
leon III.  recently  reposed,  which  is  to 
be  fitted  up  more  elaborately  for  a  se- 
cond imperial  visit,  but  in  which,  at  this 
moment,  all  remains  as  the  Emperor 
lefl  it.  One  less  acquainted  with  the 
vicissitudes  of  life  than  he,  might  well 
be  contented  with  this,  not  spacious, 
but  most  cheerful,  chamber. 

But  what  a  spot  for  meditation  I 
The  waters  in  which  he  struggled  for 
Ufe,  and  in  which  he  was  made  pri- 
soner, fifteen  years  ago,  are  creeping, 
with  gentle  murmur,  on  the  sands  be- 
neath thb  balcony,  upon  which  the 
Emperor's  chamber  opens.  Pleasant 
it  is,  the  old  poet  sings,  to  look  out 
on  a  vast  ocean,  in  calm  or  in  storm, 
when  one  has  escaped  its  perils ;  but 
what  poet  could  enter  into  the  feelings 
of  him  who  sat  at  ease  in  a  luxurious 
apartment,  gazing  upon  the  scene  of 
former  disaster,  and  remembering  the 
few  followers  —  some  led  with  him  to 
captivity,  some  the  victims  of  his  daring 


enterprise— shot  down  in  t^e  waterjsaf 
they  swam  to  gain  the  bark  which  )iad 
carried,  as  they  thought^  "  Caesar  and 
his  fortunes."  And  he  who  recently 
looked  from  this  balcony  over,  a  tran- 
quil sea  and  shore,  which  he  must 
have  peopled  with  these  reminiscenceSf 
is  now  an  Emperor,  at  whose  command 
(even  in  this  immediate  neighbour^ 
hood,  and  it  might  be  said  within 
bugle-call  of  this  hotel)  a  hundred 
thousand  soldiers  would  **  draw  the 
ready  sword,"  and  dare  the  world  in 
arms. 

^  Oh,  world,  thy  sUpperj  tnmi  r* 

I,  too,  have  my  topics  for  medita- 
tion. As  I  have  now  followed  upoil 
the  track  of  the  Emperor's  greatness^ 
so  was  it  my  fortune  to  arrive  in  this 
same  town  while  tongues  were  busi- 
est,  angriest,  or  most  contemptuous, 
in  comments  upon  what  was  tnought 
to  be  the  utter  overthrow  of  a  mad 
and  a  mischievous  enterprise,  and  upon 
the  adventurer's  hopeless  fall.  I  had 
seen  Louis  Philippe,  the  King  of  the 
French  at  that  time,  enter  Dieppe, 
and  can  never  forget  the  frigid  re- 
spectfulness of  his  reception.  That 
was  a  scene  to  be  remembered .—  pen- 
siveness,  and  what  would  seem  a  go- 
verned anxiety,  in  the  countenances 
of  the  royal  ladies,  who  sat  in  an  open 
carriage  —  the  silence  of  the  crowds 
through  whom  they  passed— the  lion- 
like repose  of  him  who  rode  **  every 
inch  a  king,"  like  some  fabled  form  of 
old,  carved  from  the  solid  rock,  and 
retaining,  when  kindled  into  life,  the 
impenetrability  of  the  granite  oat  of 
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which  Le  was  taken.  AYbat  Charles 
Philips  said  of  Swift— 

**  Even  the  land  he  saved  he  Morned," 

was  suggested  to  me  by  the  stately 
Sovereign's  look^  as  he  rode  through 
crowds  who  remembered  names  more 
loved  than  his,  and  felt  no  gratitude 
towards  him  for  their  prosperity. 

There  was  no  apathy  to  be  discerned 
in  this  inflexible  demeanour.  If  I 
could  for  a  moment  have  thought  there 
was,  a  little  incident  which  I  witnessed 
would  have  corrected  my  error.  I 
walked  near  the  King  as  he  rode  past 
a  house  where  a  family  was  collected 
on  a  balcony.  Conspicuous  in  the 
group  were  two  boys,  who  might  be 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  ace,  and  whose 
glowing  countenances  had  evidently 
more  of  English  than  of  French  in 
them.  As  the  cortege  passed,  they 
waved  their  large  straw  huts,  and 
shouted  Vive  le  lioi,  with  so  hearty  a 
cheer  that  even  the  sullen  multitude 
uttered  a  response  to  it.  The  King, 
too,  acknowledged  the  greetings.  A 
smile  and  a  gracious  bow  accepted 
the  loyal  tribute ;  but  there  was  more 
than  that  formal  recognition  —  the 
impassive  countenance  experienced  a 
momentary  change.  You  saw  that  it 
was  susceptible  of  emotion ;  and  then, 
after  one  brief  glimpse  of  feelings  ha- 
bitually controlled  or  dis^^uiifed,  the 
stern  features  resumed  again  their  ac- 
customed  monarchical  composure. 

This  great  man  —  the  Wellington 
of  peace  —  Ulysses  in  the  catalogue  of 
modern  princes  —  how  has  his  story 
ended!  1  When,  after  witnessing  his 
reception  at  Dieppe,  I  heard  reports  of 
his  demeanour  when  lie  visited  Bou- 
logne  —  reports  which  were  in  brisk 
circulation  when  I  arrived  there  —  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  the  abortive  enter- 
prise  of  Napoleon  had  ciUled  into  ex- 
istence a  new  defence  for  his  throne, 
and  procured  for  it  additional  secu- 
rity. Men  spoke  freely  of  the  dan- 
gers they  had  escaiK'd,  and  of  the  ad- 
vantage assured  to  industry  by  the 
stability  of  such  a  government  as  that 
of  the  reigning  Sovereign.  The  at- 
tempt of  Napoleon  seemed  to  them 
like  a  horrid  awakening  of  Socialism 
into  guilty  life.  The  suppression  of 
it  was  a  mercy,  for  which  those  who 
hud  possessions,  and  those  who  hoi)ed 
and  deserved  to  have,  could  not  be  suf- 
ficiently grateful.  The  benefits  of  or- 
der aud  law  became  understood  by  be- 


ing endangered;  and  Louis  Philippef 
who  appeared  as  the  citisen  Kins,  and 
seemed,  at  least,  to  trust  himself,  im* 
guarded,  among  his  subjects,  won 
praises,  the  more  pronusing  for  the 
spirit  of  selfishness  they  were  conceived 
in,  from  the  bourgeoisie  whose  interests 
he  protected.  <*  We  were  not  worthy 
of  such  a  Sovereign,"  was  an  expression 
more  than  once  repeated.  "  it  is  yon, 
English,  who  would  know  how  to  value 
and  deserve  him."  Well,  the  revolution. 
ary  spirit,  against  which  Louis  Philippe 
was  to  defend  '*  the  monarchy  of  the 
middle  classes,"  prevailed  against  hinOf 
broke  down  his  power,  subdued  even 
his  reeal  spirit,  wruns  tears  from  him 
in  exile,  and  brought  nim  in  sorrow  to 
the  grave.  The  brilliant  adventurers* 
who  aspired  to  dominion  through  the 
storms  in  which  his  throne  disappear- 
ed, are  scattered  and  obscured ;  and, 
at  this  moment,  Louis  Napoleon  seems 
absolute  monarch  of  France,  resting 
his  power  on  the  persuasion  that  he  t« 
the  bulwark  against  anarchv,  which 
the  citizen  King  teas  thought  to  be, 
and  having  won  his  power  by  that  alU 
pi*e vailing  spell — his  uncle's  name. 

Keflected  splendour,  however,  has 
not  the  fire  with  which  the  original 
glory  was  associated.  The  military 
enthusiasm  at  this  dav  is  not  like  the 
"  hero  worship  "  of  old ;  it  is  not  pas- 
sionate enough  to  prove  contagious: 
Citizens  do  not  share  in  it.  I  remem- 
ber how  Nui)oleon  I.  was  spoken  of 
here,  even  by  the  sons  of  those  who 
had  seen  him.  I  remember  the  solem- 
nity, like  that  of  devotion,  in  which  a 
young  man  said,  '<  On  this  spot  the 
Emperor  laid  his  hand  on  my  father's 
shoulder."  Nothing  has  been  spoken 
of  Napoleon  III.  in  my  hearing,  in 
such  a  tone,  or  has  been  illuminated 
with  such  a  look. 

lie  has  not  charmed  the  women  of 
France ;  they  look  upon  him  and  speak 
of  him  without  illusion.  **  Handsomet 
madame,"  a  chamber-maid  hasjust  now 
said  in  my  hearing-—  <<  The  Emperor 
handsome  ?  Well,  if  you  will  have  it 
80  —  yes ;  but  then,  twt  to  extremity, 
jou  know,  madame,  for  akin^.*'  This 
IS  a  fair  representation  of  the  judgment 
which  would  be  generally  pronounced 
by  ladies  as  well  as  grisettes.  Their 
estimate  of  the  sovereign's  perstmel 
would  be  sober.  Enthusiasm  of  loy- 
alty as  well  as  of  love  ''sees  Helen's 
beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt."  Absence 
of  disuilection  rather  than  ardour  of 
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loyalt}r  is  the  prevailing  disposition  of 
the  citizens  here.  There  is  no  repent- 
ance of  the  effort  which  has  set  Napo- 
leon on  a  throne ;  law  is  maintained^ 
and  property  secure^  under  his  sway ; 
the  people  willingly  pay  the  price  of 
such  a  benefit  —  more  than  this  calcu- 
lated and  graduated  loyalty  is  not  yet 
to  be  demanded  of  them.  A  time  may 
come  when  the  habit  of  respecting 
him  as  the  instrument  of  good  may 
become  devotion  to  his  person.  Events 
may  accelerate  such  a  change ;  he  may 
not  live  to  see  it  accomplished. 

The  Emperor  has  his  enemies. 
There  is  a  remnant  of  noblesse  still  in 
existence  —  some  small  portion  of  it 
hercy  with  which  the  Napoleon  dynasty 
finds  no  favour.  This  party  submits 
to  an  unwelcome^  and>  what  it  ac- 
countSy  an  alien  domination^  because 
it  would  be  bootless  to  make  resistance ; 
but,  it  remains  aloof,  abstaining,  where 
it  is  permissible,  from  having  part  in 
anj  demonstration  of  loyalty  to  the 
reigning  power.  It  may  become  ex- 
tinct, but  it  will  not  change,  nor  will 
it  dishonour  itself  by  any  affectation 
of  changing.  Meanwhile,  the  Empe- 
ror's promptitude  and  dispatch  are 
winning  acknowledgments  (and  this  is 
winning  favour)  from  more  than  his 
zealous  adherents.  *'  There  should  be 
a  bridge,*'  said  he,  ''between  these 
camps  strong  enough  to  bear  artillery." 
This  was  said  on  his  first  visit  to  the 
spot,  and  his  act  was  prompt  as  the 
expression.  He  sketched,  as  he  sat  on 
horseback,  a  plan  for  his  bridge,  and 
pointed  out  in  the  timbers  of  a  ruined, 
or,  at  least,  now  useless  pier  (formed 
in  1804  to  protect  the  boats  by  which 
England  was  to  have  been  invaded), 
materials  for  its  construction.  Such 
traits  have  their  effect:  they  denote 
qualities  meet  for  leadership,  and  they 
who  prize  success  more  highly  than  a 
principle  or  a  cause  (that  is  to  say,  a 
very  great  majority  of  more  than  the 
French  people)  are  strongly  influenced 
by  them  in  determining  whom  they 
will  foUow.  The  wooden  bridge  at 
Wimereux,  and  the  story  of  its  erec- 
tion, with  all  the  embellishments  it 
may  reckon  on  receiving,  will  procure 
many  adherents  for  Napoleon  III., 
and  will  conciliate  many  a  malcontent. 

If  reports  may  be  credited,  he  has 
shown  {)romptitude  and  self-possession 
under  circumstances  in  whicli  courage 
is  more  severely  tested.  Whispers  are 
abroad,  that  while  he  was  here,  in  this 


hotel,  an  armed  man  found  his  way 
(none  can  say  how)  to  the  chamber  in 
which  the  Emperor  was  sleeping.  The 
intruder  was  detected  —  and  at  the 
moment  when  the  discovery  was  made# 
the  Emperor  awoke,  gave  his  direc- 
tions, and  turned  to  sleep  again.  Be- 
fore morning  the  party  taken  thus  in 
the  fact  (but  not  red-hand)  was  on  his 
way  to  Algerie.  The  Imperial  party 
have  made  no  disclosure  of  the  occur- 
rence. It  is  not  the  approved  policy 
to  parade  such  incidents;  but  certainly 
there  is  in  the  silence  of  those  who 
speak  well  of  dignities  here,  some- 
thing of  the  character  which  marks 
the  distinction  between  omission  and 
reserve.  There  is  not  such  reserve  in 
the  language  of  the  Non-juring  or  Non- 
conforming party.  In  the  moments  of 
effusion  which  intimate  converse  some- 
times numbers,  they  give  vent  to  their 
feelings  of  discontent.  They  express 
amazement  at  the  part  taken  by  Eng- 
land in  what  they  conceive  to  be  a 
piece  of  escroquerie,  and  their  indig- 
nation  at  the  conduct  of  those  French 
and  English  who  overwhelmed  with 
every  contumely  the  discomfited  escroe, 
and  now  ostentatiously  idolise  him, 
travestied  into  an  Emperor.  That 
England  should  have  entered  into  al- 
liance with  such  an  adventurer  they 
account  de^ading  and  unwise;  but 
language  fails  them  when  they  speak 
of  placing  British  troops  and  their 
high-born  commander  imder  the  au- 
thority of  such  a  man  as  General  St. 
Arnaud.  It  was  all  well,  they  sav, 
that  a  man  like  Louis  Napoleon^should 
make  choice  of  such  an  instrument. 
He  had  learned  to  deceive  and  intri- 
gue, while  he  lived  as  a  strolling  player 
—he  added  to  these  accomplishments  the 
sterner  merits  that  are  acquired  in  wars 
of  carnage  and  rapine,  while  he  made 
his  remorseless  campaign  in  Algeria; 
and  he  put  all  his  talents  to  the  use 
that  best  served  the  occasion  for  his 
associate,  and  proved  most  disastrous 
to  the  country,  when  he  schemed  for 
President  Napoleon  the  command  of 
the  army.  Everything  was  ready  for 
flight  had  that  "coup"  failed.  Napo- 
leon's arrangements  had  all  been  made 
for  his  escape  from  Paris;  but  the  in- 
trigue was  successful,  and  "  voila 
rEmpereur." 

One  thing  the  censors  of  the  Empe- 
ror forget  to  notice.  In  that  compe- 
tition K>r  power  which  had  such  r&> 
suits,  there  were  others  engaged,  with 
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not  less  ambition,  and  with  not  more 
of  scruple,  than  the  victor.  Had  their 
efforts  prevailed,  their  course  was 
shaped  out:  Napoleon  would  have 
been  the  prisoner— from  them  the  ex- 
ecutive would  have  been  chosen.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  Emperor,  as  his 
defamers  or  censors  must  acknow- 
ledge, that  he  was  prepared  for  an 
issue  which  his  antagonists  overlooked. 
Defeat  would  not  have  surprised  him. 
Had  he  lost  the  game,  they  who  won 
would  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
make  him  captive.  A  ^ood  retreat 
tests  and  proves  the  military  talents 
of  a  genernl.  To  be  prepared  for  the 
necessity  of  retreat,  and  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  success  that  says 
"Advance*' — in  such  circumstances 
as  these,  in  which  Napoleon  III.  es- 
tablished his  ascendancy  —  is  to  show 
capacity  for  more  than  military  com- 
mand. 
The  military  command    seems,  no 


doubt,  most  effectual.  The  habits  of 
the  encamped  soldiers  indicate  ordery 
industry,  and  obedience ;  and  as  in  hours 
of  freedom  they  crowd  the  roads  and 
streets,  they  have  the  air  of  persons 
equally  ready  to  exchange  courtesies 
with  the  citizen  classes,  as  they  are  to 
pass  on  their  way  without  a  recogni- 
tion ;  and  in  whom  the  <'espritde  corps" 
will  not  display  itself  in  rudeness  or 
incivility.  Every  soldier  you  meet 
knows  that  if  he  be  well  conducted  he 
may  become  an  officer;  and  the  hoped- 
for  future  has  its  influence  in  fashion^ 
ing  the  private  soldier  into  the  gentle- 
man, with  certainly  not  less  effect  than 
that  with  which  memory  acts  upon  tlie 
soldier  who  has  been  a  gentieman 
born. 

**  Lasciate  ogni  speranza  Yoi  ch'en- 
trate "  is  not  inscribed  over  the  por- 
tals through  which  the  conscript  in 
France  passes  from  citizenship  into 
the  army. 


DUNKIRK. 


I  DO  not  know  whether  the  Mint  of 
France,  under  Napoleon  III.,  has  had 
much  attention  fixed  upon  it.  My 
thoughts  were  drawn  to  it  to-day. 
At  the  shop  of  a  money-changer,  I 
observed  that  gold  coins,  struck 
under  the  recent  llepublic,  were  hea- 
vier than  those  for  the  same  amount, 
bearing  the  Imperial  "  image  and 
superscription "  upon  them.  The 
lady  who  otliciated  at  the  counter  was 
asked  whether  there  was  the  substan- 
tial diflbrcnce  between  the  two  coin- 
ages, which  we  imagined.  **  Yes," 
said  she,  "they  do  Jifler  in  weight, 
but  not  in  value ;  for  observe,"  she 
continued,  as  one  imbued  with  the 
doctrines  of  political  economy,  "you 
value  them  for  what  they  represent, 
not  what  they  are ;  and  as  you  obtain, 
for  either,  the  same  amount  of  any 
commodity  for  which  you  give  them  in 
exchange,  they  are  the  same  to  you 
for  all  useful  purposes.  Look  at  this 
paper,"  she  contmued  in  illustration, 
"  it  is  not  inherently  Avortli  the  smuU- 
est  of  these  copper  coins — not  worth  the 
fifth  part  of  a  sous —  and  I  am  paying 
you  for  it  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  francs,  with  some  sous  additional 


by  reason  of  exchange."  What  struck 
me  most  in  the  transaction  was,  the 
fearlessness  with  which  she  accepted 
the  bank  note,  and  gave  her  corned 
money  in  return  —  proof*  it  seemed, 
that  forgery  on  the  liank  of  £nelimd 
was  of  rare  detection  in  Dunkirk.  I 
did  not  quite  admit,  although  I  offered 
no  objection  to,  the  cogency  of  the 
lady's  argument,  because  I  doubted 
the  justice  of  her  assumption.  K  gold 
becomes  dearer  by  passmg  through  the 
Mint,  the  commodities  it  purchases 
will  rise  in  price,  in  order  to  preserve 
their  real  value ;  and  if  the  State  gain 
ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  profit  on  the 
coinage  of  Napoleon  III.,  the  people 
must  suffer  to  that  amount  in  the  in- 
creased price  of  articles  of  consump- 
tion. The  change  in  price  may  not  be 
immediate,  but  it  wdl  surely  come. 
Depreciation  in  the  coinage,  however 
the  charge  may  be  distributed  among 
those  who  have  to  defray  it,  is  a  tax 
paid  to  the  State  on  its  issues  from  the 
Mint.  It  is  a  test  of  the  Emperor's 
popularity  if  contentedly  borne,  or 
proof  of  his  absolute  power,  if  un- 
willingly submitted  to. 


OSTEMD. 


It  is  something  to  have  passed  over      lands,  without  seeing  a  single  country- 
ninety  miles  of  way,  through  cultivated     house  of  more  pretension  than  a  good 
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EngKsh  or  Irish  paT8onape>  and  with- 
out being  saddened  by  the  dreary  as- 
pect of  one  of  those  wretched  hovels  in 
which  life  stagnates  or  struggles  (per- 
haps it  would  be  more  correct  to  say, 
is  cheerfully  sustained)  in  many  a  fair 
and  fertile  tract  in  Ireland.  It  is 
something  more  to  compare  the  route 
recently  passed  over,  from  Boulogne 
to  Ostend,  with  the  remembrance  of 
former  travels  and  other  places,  and 
to  say  that  France  and  Belgium  have 
much  to  show  like  what  I  have  been 
reflecting  on,  and  have  not  much  to  show 
of  those  inharmonious  and  depressing 
contrasts  which  so  often  mar  our  own 
rural  scenery. 

Is  it  a  just  inference  from  such  pre- 
mises, that  aristocracy  is  an  element 
with  which  nations  can  dispense  ?  Or 
is  the  society,  in  which  this  clement  is 
not  found,  provisional  merely,  out  of 
which  an  aristocracy  is  yet  to  grow, 
and  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  imper- 
fect until  the  new  growth  has  been 
completed  ? 

So  far  as  the  aspect  of  the  peasantry 
can  be  received  as  evidence,  its  testi- 
mony to  the  condition  of  rural  life  is 
satisfactory.  Good  clothing  and 
healthy  countenances  seem  to  indicate 
something  like  domestic  comfort. 
There  appears  little,  however,  of  those 
gradations  in  rural  life,  which  in  the 
British  empire  so  shade  into  each  other, 
that,  in  the  transitions  from  the  lowest 
condition  of  labour  to  that  of  an  aris- 
tocratic proprietary,  there  is  no  start- 
ling abruptness.  That  is  a  wholesome 
state  of  things,  in  which  every  class 
may  'entertain  aspiring  hopes,  every 
parent  may  hope,  for  some  one  of  his 
children,  a  position  above  that  of  his 
own,  and  every  superior  may  be  in- 
fluenced to  discern  and  respect,  iu 
those  who  rank  in  the  social  category 
beneath  him,  the  presages  of  improved 
condition  which  are  found  in  virtuous 
qualities.  Industry,  probity,  good 
sense,  self-denial,  and  self-restraint 
are  not  mere  embellishments  of  an 
humble  estate  in  a  country  like  ours  ; 
they  contain  the  promise  of  advance- 
ment, and  assign,  by  anticipation,  to 
their  possessors,  honours  of  the  condi- 
tion to  which  in  due  time  they  exalt 
them. 

An  aristocracy  is  to  he  created  in 
France :  the  experiment  of  its  creation 
should  have  deep  interest  for  the 
world.  There  are>  no  doubt,  de- 
Boendants   of  old  houses,  numerous 


enough,  in  Tarious  dties,  towns,  and 
villages,  but  they  have  no  such  in- 
fluence with  the  people,  or  favour  at 
the  court,  as  would  prove  their  birth 
an  advantage.  In  truth,  tradition  is 
against  them.  If  thev  are  acknow- 
ledged as  oflspring  of  the  old  noblesse, 
it  is  remembered  against  their  parent- 
age, that,  in  the  time  of  sorest  trial 
the  eminent  in  birth  were  not  the  il- 
lustrious in  action.  Expatriation  was 
their  unpardonable  oflence.  The 
*'  iiatale  solum  "  shall  grow  no  more  a 
privileged  aristocracy.  No  first-born 
shall  be  educated  into  dignity  as  lord 
of  the  soil.  Habits  of  authority  and 
command,  wealth  and  influence,  must 
be  acquired  in  other  employments  and 
relations  than  those  which  are  culti- 
vated between  landed  proprietors  and 
their  tenants. 

Is  there '-is  there  to  be  —  a  new 
aristocracy  where  the  old  has  been  ef- 
faced ?  In  what  pursuits  —  through 
what  processes  is  it  to  be  fashioned  ? 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  has  anti- 
cipated the  questions.  There  is  to  be 
an  aristocracy.  It  is  to  be  of  the  kind 
that  sprung  into  being  when  Cadmus 
sowed  the  dragon's  teeth.  War  is  to 
provide  it.  Soldiers,  he  has  pronounc- 
ed, are  the  true  aristocracy  of  nations— 
their  armorial  ensigns,  their  genealogi- 
cal trees  are  the  standards  of  their  re- 
giments— the  proud  traditions  of  camp 
and  field  are  their  hereditary  distinc- 
tions. 

Perhaps  this  is  not  much  amiss.  Ho- 
race was  not  astray  when  he  said,  that 
among  the  ingreclients  out  of  whicb 
man  was  fabncated,  one  was  the  de- 
vouring rage  of  the  lion.  Certain  it  is 
we  are  by  nature  prone  to  respect  the 
honours  won  in  war.  Tell  us  the 
story  of  a  criminal  whose  courage  has 
been  conspicuous,  of  a  good  person  in 
whose  life  timidity  has  been  betrayed, 
and  most  probably  we  will  respect  the 
man  of  "one  virtue  and  a  tnousand 
crimes"  more  than  him  whose  many 
virtues  have  but  the  one  alloy — the  vice 
of  cowardice.  The  god  of  war  is  ap- 
propriately head  of  the  aristocracy. 
From  him  it  has  its  name  as  well  as  its 
existence. 

But,  then.  Napoleon's  recipe  for  the 
fabrication  of  a  court  circle  has  its  dis- 
advantage. If  we  arc  to  have  an 
aristocracv  of  soldiers,  there  must  be 
wars  in  which  they  can  take  their  de- 
grees. If  the  mission  of  France  under 
the  new  Imperial  sceptre  be  peace* 
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how  is  It  to  have  an  aristocracy  ?  As- 
Buredly,  the  grandeur  of  a  military 
system  is  not  compatible  with  the 
stagnant  tranquillity  of  unruffled  peace. 
The  aristocracy  of  military  life  ought 
to  be  conversant  with  danger.  There 
must  be  campaigns  and  batSes.  **  Helm 
and  feather,"  parades  and  reviews^  are 
not  enough  for  military  glory.  To 
declare  soldiers  the  aristocracy  of  a 
8tate>  is  to  declare  war  ''en  perma- 
nence.** We  would  not  accept  the 
commodity  on  the  terms. 

Napoleon  provides  for  the  military 
estate  a  suitable  education.  The  offi- 
cersjof  his  army  are  not  to  be>  of  neces- 
sity, idlers,  on  whose  hands  time  hangs 
heavily— -ignorant  persons  whom  life 
has  no  power  to  educate.  The  officers 
in  the  French  army  must  be  instructed; 
at  least,  provision  is  made  that  they 
shall  all  receive  instruction.  The  Ecole 
Folytechnique  is  open  to  all  who  will 
compete  for  admission^  and  none  are 
admitted,  except  on  competition,  into 
its  classes.  Out  of  this  institution  will 
go  forth  those  who  are  to  command  in 
the  army  and  the  navy ;  to  have 
charge  in  the  artillery,  and  engineers, 
and  commissariat  —  over  bridges,  and 
roads,  and  mines,  over  the  fabrication . 
of  gunpowder,  and  the  preparation  of 
tobacco,  &c.,  &c.  Such  is  to  be  the 
mission  and  charge  of  the  modern  aris- 
tocracy. The  education  is  conformable 
*— mamematics  and  physics,  chemistry 
and  mechanics,  mapping  and  engineer- 
ing, languages  (French  and  German) — 
such  education  mny  form  a  soldier  and 
engineer ;  it  is  not  enough  for  a  man. 
It  does  not  suffice  to  prepare  a  soldier 
for  the  place  assigned  to  him  in  a  na- 
tional aristocracy. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
Emperor  places  reliance  on  the  educa- 
tion young  students  are  likely  to  give 
themselves.  They  may  add  the  hu- 
manising  and  embellishing  elements  of 
literature  to  the  science  and  art  in 
which  the  state  makes  provision  that 
they  shall  be  instructed.  As  to  the 
most  important  of  all  educational  de- 
partments, the  religious,  there  seems  to 
be  no  place  assigned  it  in  the  new 
system — indeed,  I  would  say,  no  room 
left  for  it,  so  fully  is  the  system  occu- 
pied by  other  subjects  ;  but  I  am 
judging  merely  from  what  I  have 
read  in  the  Moniteur,  and  feel  that 
there  may  be  provision  made  of  which 
I  have  no  knowledge. 

If  the  army  is  to  furnish  the  oristo* 


cracy  of  the  Empire  under  Napoleoii 
III.,  it  will  prepare  it  through  pro- 
cesses of  economy  which  formed  no 
part  of  the  training  of  a  cenUeman  in 
the  thoughtless  Says  of  old.  The 
expenses  of  a  French  officer  are  far 
less  extravagant  than  those  for  which 
British  officers  are  under  a  necessity 
of  providing.  He  has  not  to  share  in 
the  expenses  of  a  mess-table.  In 
Belgium,  I  am  assured  the  ordinary 
cost  of  an  officer's  dinner  is  thirty  francs 
a  month,  less  than  tenpence  per  day. 
In  France  and  Belgium,  the  cost  of  an 
officer's  outfit  is  not  one-half  of  what  it 
is  in  England.  And  the  result  is  con- 
formable. Outward  things  are  thought 
to  be  essential  to  the  influence  which 
high  caste  or  place  should  exercise  over 
the  people — and,  indisputably,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  French  officer  has  not 
the  stamp  of  aristocracy  which  com- 
mends officers  in  the  British  army. 

Napoleon  I.  is  said  to  have  been 
extremely  sensible  of  the  importance 
attached  to  the  exteriors  of  condition, 
and  painfully  sensitive  to  any  want  of 
harmony  between  the  outward  sem- 
blance of  his  officers  or  courtiers,  and 
the  requirements  of  the  station  to 
which  he  may  have  raised  them.  Mr. 
Lever,  with  his  characteristic  tact  and 
discrimination,  has  not  overlooked  this 
trait,  and  has  given,  in  his  "Tom 
Burke,"  some  curious  notices  of  it. 
*'  Dead  Ciesar's"  nephew  may,  in  due 
time,  follow  his  uncle's  example ;  but» 
in  the  meantime,  the  training  of  an 
aristocracy  "yet  to  be,"  is  in  habits 
of  economy  rather  than  of  expendi- 
ture and  show.  Ue  may  be  of  opinion 
that  the  age  can  dispense  with  such 
parade,  and  that  the  sterling  merits 
of  ancient  Roman  times  will  more 
prevail  with  a  people  than  the  glitter 
and  grace  which  have  been  most  con- 
spicuous, perhaps,  in  the  days  of 
^eatest  degeneracy.  But  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  deep  moment :  Is  the  training 
of  the  French  officer  that  in  which  he 
is  most  likely  to  acquire  good  habits— 
habits  of  self-denial  as  well  as  self-re- 
spect; or  is  it  of  that  kind  under 
which  vice  grows  rank,  although  what 
the  law  calls  crime,  and  what  popular 
opinion  calls  disgrace,  may  be  among 
the  evils  it  discourages  ? 

The  education  question  is  assuredly  of 
most  momentous  importance  as  it  af- 
fects the  prospects  of  France,  and  of 
the  worlcl.  It  does  not  appear  well 
determined.    For  morals,  tne  peopk 
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seem  given  up  to  sacerdotal  direction—i 
the  soldier-aristocracy^  to  that  of  the 
sciences^  or  rather>  the  moral  seems  to 
form  DO  part  of  their  training. 

An  education  in  which  the  moral 
element  is  omitted,  for  the  elite  of  a 
people,  can  this  be  good  ?  And  what 
a  contrast  to  the  education  of  the 
masses  1  Science  for  the  higher  caste, 
superstition  for  the  people  1  Strange 
contrasts,  and  much  to  be  dreaded  — 


the  masses  educated  out  of  their  con^ 
science,  and  into  a  superstitious  submis- 
sion to  fallible  men — the  elite  educated 
out  of  their  faith,  and  into  a  no  less 
perilous  dependance  on  what  they  are 
taught  to  think  human  reason !  The 
result  will  be,  in  all  probability,  an. 
other  convulsive  throe  of  that  moral 
earthquake  which  has  already  caused 
such  disaster,  and  affliction,  and 
crime. 


THE  ABABS  IN  SPAIN:    THEIB  HISTOBY,  LITEBATTTBS,   AND  ABT8.* 


The  very  mention  of  the  Moors  in 
Spain  recalls  to  mind  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of 
Europe,  fertile  in  incident  and  fiul  of 
romantic  episodes  of  love  and  war. 
Christian  knights  and  Moorish  cava- 
liers, the  mosques  and  palaces  of  Cor- 
dova, the  green  Vega  of  Granada,  the 
courts  and  arcades  of  the  Alhambra 
crowd  upon  the  view,  till  one  almost 
regrets  that  the  slothful  and  bigoted 
Spaniard  has  supplanted  the  tolerant 
and  industrious  Moslem  on  the  ver- 
dant  plains  of  sunny  Andalusia. 

To  the  greater  number  of  his- 
toric students,  however,  the  Moors 
in  Spain  are  associated  chieflv  with 
the  history  of  Granada,  the  last  of 
thej  Mohammedan  kingdoms,  and 
onl^  one  of  the  many  fragments 
which  split  off  from  the  mighty 
empire  of  Cordova,  which  once  ruled 
over  seven-eighths  of  the  Spanish  pe- 
ninsula, and  whose  annual  revenue 
was  equal  to  that  of  all  the  other  king- 
doms of  Europe  united.  How  few 
are  aware  that,  prior  to  the  Norman 
conquest  of  England,  and  at  the  time 
when  the  long  night  of  the  dark  ages 
overshadowed  the  rest  of  Europe, 
many  of  the  infidel  monarchs  of  Cor- 
dova were  accomplished  and  profound 


scholars,  the  founders  of  schools,  col- 
leges, and  libraries,  and  the  munifioent 
patrons  and  rewarders  of  learning; 
that  agriculture  and  commerce,  as 
well  as  the  elegant  arts  and  philoso- 
phy, flourished  under  their  enlightened 
sway;  and  that,  nine  centuries  ago, 
Andalusia  could  boast  of  a  population 
and  a  revenue  at  least  five  times  greater 
than  she  at  present  possesses  under  the 
enfeebling  rule  of  the  Spaniards.  \ 

It  is  to  the  valuable  collections  of 
Arabic  MSS.  contained  in  the  libra- 
ries of  the  British  Museum,  of  Farisy 
Vienna,  Leyden,  and  the  Escurial, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  fullest 
account  of  the  history  of  the  Arabs 
during  the  long  period  of  their  resi- 
dence in  Spain.  Until  recently,  how- 
ever, the  only  historian  who  had 
derived  his  information  solely  from 
these  sources  was  Don  Jose  Antonio 
Conde.  He  was  appointed  bv  Joseph 
Bonaparte  chief  librarian  of  the  Royal 
Library  at  Madrid,  an  office  which  he 
continued  to  hold  as  long  as  the  French 
remained  masters  of  that  capitaL  In 
the  preface  to  his  History  of  the  Spa- 
nish Arabs,  he  clearly  points  out  the 
absolute  necessity  for  referring  to 
Arabic  MSS.  in  order  to  obtain  a 
complete  and  accurate  account  of  the 


*  "  The  History  of  the  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in  Spain,  translated  from  the  Arabic  of 
Ahmed  Ibn  Mohammed  Al-Makkari."  By  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  Member  of  the 
Oriental  Translation  Committee,  and  late  IVofessor  of  Arabic  in  the  AthenaBom  of  Biadiid. 
2  voU.  4to.     London :  1840. 

**  History  of  the  Dominion  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Dr.  J.  A 
Conde.**  By  Mrs.  Jonathan  Foster.  3  vols.  (The  third  volume  has  just  been  published.) 
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Mohammedan  tribos  so  long  dominant 
in  the  Peninsula :— .''For  my  purpose 
the  consultiition  of  such  memorials  as 
have  been  left  to  us  hy  the  Arabic 
writers  was  indispensable.  The  little 
we  yet  know  of  the  extended  dominion 
exercised  by  that  nation  on  the  soil  of 
Spain,  is  taken  from  the  superficial 
notices  of  our  ancient  Spanish  chroni- 
clers ;  but  these  writers  are  not  only 
disfigiirod  bv  the  extreme  rudeness  of 
their  stvle  as  well  as  bv  their  excessive 
brevitv  an<l  hmientable  inexactitmlc, 
but  have  also  been  so  much  injured  by 
time  as  rarely  to  have  reached  us 
until  reduced  io  a  condition  which 
leaves  them  deplombly  incomplete. 
Even  in  things  relating  to  ourselves 
they  are  frequently  obscure,  while  the 
little  they  contain  respecting  the  Arabs 
is  deformed  by  every  kind  of  confusion 
and  misrepresentation." 

But  by  far  tbe  most  complete  an<l 
authentic  account  of  the  IMoors  is  to  be 
found  in  the  **  History  of  the  Moliam- 
medan  Dynasties  in  Spain,'*  translated 
from  the  Arabic  of  Ahmed  Al-^Iak- 
kari,  by  Don  Pascal  de  Gayangos, 
I^Iember  of  the  Oriental  Translation 
Committee,  and  formerly  Professor  of 
Arabic  in  the  Athenajum  of  Madrid. 
Kot  only  is  the  text  of  this  work  most 
interesting  and  instructive,  but  the 
translator's  notes,  of  considerably 
greater  length,  contain  a  mass  of  in- 
formation bearing  upon  the  history, 
geogr.'iphy,  and  anti(|uities  of  Spain, 
and  evmce  an  amount  of  learning  and 
assiduity  equally  rare  and  admirable. 
Nearly  forty  Arabic  IVISS.,  besides 
that  of  Al-Makkari,  apjiear  to  have 
been  perused  by  De  Gayangos,  with 
the  view  of  rendering  his  book  as  full 
jind  accurate  as  possible.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  size  of  his  work, 
two  thick  (piartos,  and  its  consequeitt 
price,  render  it  too  costly  and  inacces- 
sible to  be  of  much  general  utility. 
Its  author,  Ahmed  Al-Makkari,  was 
descended  from  an  illustrious  Arabian 
family,  and  was  born  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteentli  centur)',  at  the  town  of 
Telemsan  in  Africa.  He  was  distin- 
guished throughout  the  East  for  his 
learning  and  elotjuence,  and  besides 
**  The  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in 
Spain,"  which  was  completed  in  1G29, 
he  composed  numerous  other  works 
on  theology,  history,  and  biography, 
lie  died  at  Cairo  of  a  fever,  about  l(i32. 

Al-Makkari's  work  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  passages  transcribed  or 


abridged  from  more  ancient  historians^ 
and  chronologically  arranged.  It  is. 
therefore,  more  properly  an  historical 
com])ilation  than  a  history.  But  the 
collection  of  historical  extracts  and 
fragments  thus  brought  together,  has 
the  advantage  of  presenting  to  tbe 
reader  a  <letailed  and  uninterrupted 
narrative  of  the  conquests,  wars,  and 
settlements  of  the  Spanish  Arabs,  from 
the  date  of  their  invasion  until  their 
final  expulsion,  and  also  brings  before 
us  the  original  text  of  ancient  his- 
torians, many  of  whose  writings  have 
since  been  lost. 

We  shall  now  venture  to  attempt 
a  slight  sketch  of  the  brilliant  and 
stirring  period  embraced  by  the  works 
at  which  we  have  thus  shortly  glanced. 

More  than  twelve  hundred  years 
ago,  an  illiterate  Arab,  of  the  tribe  of 
Koreish,  announced  his  divine  mission* 
and  published  at  intervals,  during  a 

f)eriod  of  twenty-three  years,  the  reve- 
ations  which  he  professed  to  have 
received  from  above.  One  hundred 
years  later  the  disciples  of  this  elo- 
quent impostor  had  connuercd  Arabia, 
Egypt,  Africa,  Persia,  Syria,  and  had 
borne  their  victorious  arms  from  the 
Indus  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 
All  gave  way  before  the  irresistible 
fervor  of  their  early  fanaticism;  and 
the  Koran,  the  tribute,  or  the  sword, 
seemed  the  destined  fate  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  disciplined  bands  of 
the  Greek  empire  and  the  countless 
hosts  of  the  Persians  alike  melted 
away  before  the  burning  zeal  of  the 
followers  of  the  prophet.  Okbah, 
Lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  Moawyiah, 
led  ten  thousand  Arabs  from  the 
mouths  of  the  >t'ile  to  the  pillars  of 
Hercules;  and,  on  finding  his  further 
triumph  stopi>ed  by  the  ocean,  drew 
his  cimeter,  spurred  his  war-horse  into 
the  waves,  and  exclaimed— **  God  of 
Mohammed,  were  not  my  progress 
baiTcd  by  this  sea,  I  would  advance  to 
the  unknown  regions  of  the  west, 
preaching  the  unity  of  thy  holy  name, 
and  destroying  the  idolatrous  nations 
which  worship  other  gods  than  thee." 
When  such  was  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mated the  earlier  converts  to  Moham- 
medanism, need  we  wonder  at  the  ex- 
tent or  the  rapidity  of  their  conquests  ? 
Africa  sulxlued,  the  Gothic  kingdom 
of  Spain  otlcred  a  tempting  prize  to 
the  Moslem  aruis.  Everything  tended 
to  facilitate  the  conquest  of  the  penin- 
sula.    The    Goths   had  degenerated 
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from  their  warrior  ancestors  who  con- 
quered the  Romans.  Two  centuries 
and  a-half  of  sloth  and  luxury,  in  the 
mild  climate  and  teeming  soil  of  Spain, 
had  impfdred  their  warlike  energies. 
The  court  was  a  scene  of  licentiousness 
and  intrigue,  in  which  King  Roderio 
himself  surpassed  the  wildest  excesses 
of  his  nobles.  He  held  the  crown  by 
an  insecure  and  precarious  tenure. 
The  sons  of  Witiza,  his  predecessor, 
viewed  him  as  a  usurper;  and  to 
them  adhered  a  powerful  party,  headed 
by  their  uncle  Oppas,  archbishop  of 
Toledo  and  Seville.  Count  Julian, 
also,  a  powerful  and  warlike  noble,  and 
governor  of  Ceuta,  hated  the  monarch, 
who,  according  to  the  popular  story, 
had  debauched  his  daughter  Fiorinda. 
The  Spanish  Jews,  too,  were  nume- 
rous and  wealthy,  and  suffered  the 
most  cruel  persecutions  under  their 
Gothic  rulers.  Count  Julian  invited 
Musa,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph 
Al-Walid,  to  invade  Spain,  and  fur- 
nished him  with  ships  for  the  convey- 
ance of  his  troops.  Musa  sent  his  ser- 
vant  Tarik,  who,  with  15,000  Mos- 
lems  and  the  forces  of  Count  Julian, 
encountered  King  Rodcric  at  Xeres, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Guadaiete,  and 
there  gained  a  complete  victory,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  treachery  of  Bishop  Op- 
pas  and  the  sons  of  Witiza,  who  de- 
serted the  Christian  army  at  the  criti- 
cal moment  of  the  battle.  This  defeat 
was  fatal ;  the  king  and  the  flower  ot 
the  Gothic  chivalry  perished  on  the 
field,  or  in  the  pursuit.  Spain,  which 
had  resisted  the  arms  of  Rome  for  two 
hundred  years,  was  conquered  by  the 
Arabs  in  a  few  months  —  in  fewer 
months  than  its  recovery  cost  the 
Spaniards  centuries.  Musa  was  jea- 
lous of  Tari|c's  success.  They  quar- 
relled, and  were  both  recalled  by  the 
Caliph  to  Damascus.  The  subsequent 
fate  of  these  two  remarkable  men  fur- 
nishes a  striking  proof  of  the  flckleness 
of  fortune,  and  the  ingratitude  of 
princes.  Musa  was  publicly  and  igno- 
minionsly  disgraced,  and  fined  200,000 

Eieces  of  gold,  by  order  of  the  Caliph ; 
is  son,  Abdulaziz,  whom  he  had  left 
Governor  of  Spain,  was  put  to  death, 
and  his  severed  head  thrown  at  Musa's 
feet,  who  soon  afterwards  died  of  a 
broken  heart,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mecc8y  to  which  he  had  been  banished. 


Tarik  was  more  fortunate ;  his  sove- 
reign condescended  to  pardon  his  ser. 
vices,  but  he  was  detamed  in  inacti- 
^ty  amongst  the  crowd  of  slaves 
around  the  Caliph's  footstool. 

For  nearly  forty  vears  after  the  con- 
quest, which  took  place  a.d.  711,  Spain 
was  governed  by  Amirs  appointed  by 
the  Caliphs  of  Damascus,  or  the  Go- 
vernors  of  Africa.  There  were  twenty- 
two  of  these  Amirs ;  some  of  them 
were  men  of  great  ability  and  enter- 
prising spirit,  who  contributed  to 
spread  the  renown  of  the  Moslem 
arms.  Under  the  government  of 
Alahor  the  Christians  began  to  recover 
from  their  panic,  and  to  make  head 
against  their  conquerors.  They  were 
headed  by  Pelagius,  of  the  blood  royal 
of  the  Goths,  and  by  his  son-in-law, 
Alphonso.  They  took  refuge  in  the 
mountains  of  Asturias,  and  from  this 
scanty  band  of  warriors  sprang  the 
future  conquerors  of  the  Moors.  At 
one  time,  so  hard  were  the  Christians 

f)re8sed,  that  nothing  remained  to  Pe- 
agius  but  the  rock  on  which  he  had 
tasen  refuge  and  three  hundred  fol- 
lowers. These  were  blockaded  by  the 
Moors  until  all  but  thirty  men  and  ten 
women  had  perished  from  hunger. 
The  Moslems  then  withdrew,  partly 
from  weariness  and  partly  from  con- 
tempt, saying,  "What  can  come  of 
these  few  barbarians?"  This  was  the 
greatest  military  and  political  blun- 
der which  could  have  been  commit- 
ted; and  deeply,  in  after  times,  did 
they  expiate  their  contempt  of  that 
starved  and  scanty  band.  Eight  cen- 
turies  afterwards  the  descendants  of 
the  holders  of  that  rocky  fastness  for 
ever  expelled  the  Moors  from  their 
sunny  homes  in  the  south  of  Spain. 
But  the  Moslems  <'  found  in  their  suc- 
cess and  imagined  security  a  pretext 
for  indolence ;  even  in  the  cultivation  of 
science,  and  contemplation  of  the  mag- 
nificent architecture  of  their  mosques 
and  palaces,  they  forget  their  poor 
but  daring  enemies  in  the  Asturias.'"^ 
Several  of  the  Moslem  Amirs  car- 
ried their  arms  far  into  the  French  ter- 
ritory.  Abdurahman  led  a  mighty  host 
into  France,  which  he  laid  waste  as  far 
as  Tours,  and  gained  two  battles  over 
the  Christians.  He  was  at  length, 
however,  encountered  by  Charles  Mar- 
tel,  at  the  head  of  the  French  and  Bur. 


^  Hallam'8  ''  Middle  Ages,*"  vol.  ii  p.  8. 
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gimdian  chivalry ;  and  in  tbo  conflict 
that  ensued  Abdurahman  himself  fell, 
his  numerous  army  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  and  Christendom  was  saved. 
Under  Okbah  Assaluli,  another  of  the 
Amirs,  the  Moslems  took  the  city  of 
Narbonue,  and  pushed  their  conquests 
as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  But 
the  Amirs  were  not  merely  distin- 
guished  by  military  talent^  and  thirst 
for  conquest ;  Elzcmagh,  one  of  their 
number,  was  a  distinguished  patron  of 
science  and  literature;  He  embellished 
Cordova,  the  Moorish  capital,  and  ex. 
erted  himself  to  attract  thither  learned 
men  from  every  quarter.  He  was 
himself  an  author  of  eminence,  and^ 
at  that  [early  epoch  composed  an  ela. 
borate  topographical  work,  descriptive 
of  Spain,  of  its  cities,  provinces,  ports, 
rivers,  mines,  and  of  every  production 
that  could  in  any  way  promote  useful 
knowledge,  or  minister  to  the  com. 
forts  and  conveniences  of  life. 

The  Spanish  Moors  could  seldom 
remain  for  any  length  of  time  free 
from  internal  feuds;  indeed  one  of 
the  principal  causes  which  led  to  the 
dedme  and  fall  of  the  Moorish  power 
in  Spain  were  the  unceasing  civil  wars 
which  raged  among  them.  These  ori. 
ginated  partly  in  the  fickle  and  jea- 
lous disposition  of  the  Arab  tribes,  and 
partly  in  the  mistaken  policy  adopted 
by  the  Amir  Abu-1-Khatcr  Alkally, 
who,  instead  of  striving  to  fuse  and 
blend  together  the  conflicting  nationa- 
lities of  the  different  Arab  and  Moor, 
ish  tribes  which  had  flocked  into  Spain, 
by  inducing  or  forcing  them  to  minn;le 
with  each  other,  assigned  to  each  tnbe 
a  separate  district  or  city  for  its  resi- 
dence, thus  keeping  up  and  perpe- 
tuating  the  elements  of  civil  commo- 
tion. 

One  very  remarkable  and  distin- 
guishing feature  in  the  conauest  of 
Spain  by  the  Moslems,  were  the  easy 
terms  granted  to  the  conquered,  and 
the  toleration  which  was  uniformly 
extended  to  the  Christians  and  the 
Jews.  At  the  taking  of  I'olodo,  for 
example,  the  Arabs  permit"  !  all  vo- 
luntary exiles  to  depart  v .  .1  iheir  cf. 
fects.  Seven  churches  were  set  apart 
for  Christian  worship ;  the  archbishop 
and  his  clergy  were  allowed  to  exer- 
cise their  functions;  and  the  Goths 


and  Romans  were  left  in  all  civil  and 
criminal  cases  to  their  own  laws  and 
magistrates.  The  justice  and  tolera* 
tion  of  Tarik  protected  the  Christians, 
whilst  his  policy  and  gratitude  led  lum 
to  reward  the  Jews,  to  whose  secret 
and  open  aid  he  was  deeply  indebted 
for  his  conquests^— i 

"  If  we  compare  "  (says  Gibbon)  "  the  In- 
vasion of  Spaiu  by  the  Goths  with  its  reco- 
very by  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Airagon, 
wo  must  applaud  the  moderation  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Arabian  conquercr^." 


••• 


Conde  bears  similar  testimony  to 
the  moderation  of  the  victorious  Mos* 
lems  :— 

"  The  conditions  imposed  on  the  conquered 
nation  were  such  that  the  people  found  ooa- 
solation,  rather  than  oppreaidon,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  conquerors.  The  firee  exerdse 
of  their  religion,  a  careful  preservation  of 
their  churches  from  all  injury,  the  security 
of  their  persons,  with  the  unimpeded  enjoy- 
ment of  their  goods  and  possessions*; — such 
were  the  lirst  returns  which  they  received 
for  their  submission  to  the  stranger,  and  for 
the  tribute  (a  very  moderate  one)  which 
they  paid  to  their  victors.  But  there  waa 
yet  more  — the  fidelity  of  the  Arabs  in  main- 
taining tlieir  promises,  the  equal-handed 
justice  which  they  administered  to  all  classes, 
without  distinction  of  any  kind,  secured 
them  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  general, 
as  well  as  of  those  who  held  chosen  inter- 
course with  them;  and  not  only  in  these 
particulars,  but  a\so  in  generosity  of  mind, 
and  in  amenity  of  manner,  and  in  the  hospi- 
tality of  tlicir  customs,  the  Arabians  were 
distinguished  above  all  other  people  of  those 
times."  t 

The  most  interesting  period  of  the 
Moorish  dominion  in  Spain  is^  un. 
doubt<Mlly,  that  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
House  of  Ommeyichy  whose  princes 
reigned  at  Cordova,  as  Caliphs  of  the 
West,  for  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years,  from  a.d.  756  until  1031. 
Another  most  interesting  period  is  that 
occupied  by  the  history  of  the  kingdom 
of  Granada,  founded  in  1232  by  Mo- 
hammed I.,  and  conquered  by  Ferdi. 
nand  and  Isabella  in  1492.  Between 
the  fall  of  the  Ommiad  Caliphs  of 
Cordova  and  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  Granada  a  space  of  two 
centuries  intervenes,   comprehending 


•  Gibbon's  *'•  Decline  and  Fall,'*  8tc.,  voL  ix.  p.  483. 
t  Coude's  preface  to  his  "  History  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain." 
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the  history  of  the  numerous  petty  king- 
doDis  which  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  that 
of  Cordova,  such  as  Seville,  Valencia, 
Toledo,  Murcia,  Saragossa,  Denia,  Hu- 
esca,  and  several  others ;  as  well  as 
the  history  of  the  princes  of  the  Afri- 
can tribes  of  Almoravides  and  Almo- 
hades,  who  conquered  and  reigned 
over  Moorish  Spain,  the  former  for 
fifty-five,  and  the  latter  for  rather  more 
than  one  hundred  years.  This  period 
presents  an  almost  unbroken  scene  of 
war  and  destruction.  The  Moors  are 
seen  constantly  weakening  each  other 
by  intestine  strife,  and  the  Christians 
profiting  by  their  folly  and  weakness, 
gaining  battle  afler  battle,  city  after 
city,  stronghold  after  stronghold ; 
while  fierce  African  tribes  pour  over 
into  Spain,  nominally  as  allies,  but  re- 
ally as  conquerors  and  despots.  There 
is  a  sanguine  hue  over  the  whole  pic- 
ture. 

In  1491,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
who  had  united  the  kingdoms  of  Chris- 
tian Spain  under  their  sceptre,  encamp, 
ed  before  the  city  of  Granada,  the  last 
refuge  of  the  Moors,  with  sixty  thou- 
sand veteran  warriors.  Even  in  this 
extremity,  the  civil  feuds  which  had 
always  been  the  bane  of  the  Moors 
raged  within  the  city,  although  the 
Christian  host  were  thundering  at  her 
gates.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
siege,  according  to  Pedroza,  there  were 
five  thousand  nobles  belonging  to  the 
rival  tribes  of  the  Abencerrages,  Ze- 
cris,  and  Gomeles,  within  the  walls  of 
Crranada,  but  at  the  date  of  its  surren- 
der only  three  hundred  remained ;  the 
rest  had  fallen  in  duels,  skirmishes,  and 
sorties.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1492,  this  last  bulwark  of  the  Moslem 
power  in  Spain  surrendered  to  the 
Christian  arms,  and  received  Ferdi- 
nand  within  her  gates.  The  Moorish 
king,Boabdil,  was  slain  in  Africa  many 
years  afterwards,  whilst  fighting  in  de- 
fence of  the  throne  of  his  kinsman,  the 
King  of  Fez;  and  his  descendants  were 
beggars  at  the  mosque  doors  of  that 
city. 

Thus  fell  the  Moslem  power  in  Spain 
after  eight  centuries  of  almost  uninter- 
rupted warfare,  during  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Spanish  historians,  more  than 
three  thousand  seven  hundred  battles 
had  been  fought  between  the  followers 
of  the  crescent  and  the  cross. 

Granada  surrendered  upon  certain 
conditions  which  were  solemnly  sworn 
to  by  Ferdinand.     These  were,  that 
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every  Mussulman  should  be  guaran- 
teed his  personal  liberty,  the  posses- 
sion of  his  property,  and  the  free  and 
undisturbed  exercise  of  his  religion ; 
and  that  the  Moors  should  have  their 
own  laws,  judges,  and  mosques  pre- 
served to  them.  But,  unlike  the  earlj 
Moslem  conquerors  of  Spain,  Ferdi- 
nand perfidiously  broke  nis  plighted 
faith  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  Granada.  Cardinal  Ximenes 
had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  him  that 
he  could  not  be  bound  by  any  obliga- 
tion to  tolerate  the  sworn  enemies  of 
the  cross.  Compulsion  was  had  re- 
course to ;  and  the  Moors,  having 
only  the  alternatives  of  death  or  con- 
version offered  them,  consented  to  em- 
brace Christianity;  and  in  this  way 
many  thousand  converts  were  obtanied. 

*'  It  is  true  (says  Mr.  Ticknor)  that  by  the 
treaty  which  surrendered  Granada  to  the 
Catholic  sovereigns,  the  property  of  the  van- 
quished, their  religious  privileges,  their 
mosques,  and  their  worship  were  solemnly 
secured  to  them ;  but  in  Spain,  whatever 
portion  of  the  soil  the  Christians  had  wrest- 
ed from  their  ancient  enemies  had  always 
been  regarded  only  as  so  much  territory  re- 
stored to  its  rightful  owners ;  and  any  stipu- 
lations that  might  accompany  its  recovery, 
were  rarely  respected.  The  spirit,  and  even 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Granada 
were,  therefore,  soon  violated.  The  Christian 
laws  of  Spain  were  introduced  there;  the 
Inquisition  followed ;  and  a  persecution  of 
the  old  Arab  invaders  was  begun  by  their 
new  masters,  which,  after  being  carried  on 
above  a  century  with  constantly  increasing 
crimes,  was  ended  in  1609,  like  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews,  by  the  forcible  expulsion  of 
the  whole  race." 

The  wars  against  the  Moors  were,  in 
general,  characterised  by  great  cruelty. 
The  Spaniards  were  taught  by  their 
priests  to  believe  that  the  enmity  of 
the  Arabs  to  the  religion  of  the  crossjus- 
tified  any  excesses  that  could  be  com- 
mitted  against  them.  This  spirit  of 
bigotry  and  intolerance  produced  a 
very  unfavourable  effect  upon  the 
Spanish  character.  In  the  Uhristian 
armies  there  was  a  body  of  soldiers 
called  *'  taladores,"  whose  duty  it  was 
to  cut  down  every  vine,  fruit-tree,  and 
field  of  com,  and  to  ruin  every  garden; 
thus,  the  expression  of  a  country  being 
laid  waste  was  no  mere  figure  of 
speech  when  these  locusts  had  passed 
over  it.  It  was  no  uncommon  fhing 
for  the  Christian  knights,  on  their 
return  from  a  fi»ray  into  the  territoiics 
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of  the  Moor,  to  bring  back  with  them 
the  ghastly  heads  of  slain  enemies 
danghng  at  their  saddle-bows;  these 
they  would  throw  to  the  boys  of  the 
villages  through  which  they  passed, 
in  order  to  cultivate  and  exasperate 
their  hatred  against  the  enemies  of  the 
true  faith.  This  practice  prevailed 
as  hito  as  the  war  of  the  Alpuourras, 
carried  on  by  Don  John  of  Austria 
against  the  insurgent  Moors,  during 
the  reign  of  Philip  II.*  Such  was  the 
effect  of  the  prevalent  bigotry  even 
upon  the  chivalrous  conqueror  of 
Lepanto,  that,  on  one  occasion,  he 
ordered  one  hun<lred  women  and  chil- 
dren, his  captives  at  Galera,  to  be 
butchered  in  cold  blood. 

The  Moors  were  persecuted  and  op- 
pressed, in  every  possible  way,  from 
the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to 
that  of  Philip  HI.,  under  whose  reign 
they  were  finally  expelled  from  Spain. 
During  that  period  (from  1402  to 
1609)  it  has  been  computed  that  up- 
wards of  2,000,000,  of  her  best  sub- 
jects left  the  peninsula,  to  avoid  the 
increasing  persecutions  to  which  they 
were  exposed  by  the  rabid  bigotry 
and  ferocious  cruelty  of  the  Inqnisi- 
tion.  Besides  this  number  600,000 
were  forcibly  driven  out  in  1600. 
Spain  has  never  recovered  that  exodus. 

At  the  time  of  their  cxpulsi<m  the 
Spanish  Moors  were  the  most  indus- 
trious inhabitants  of  the  peninsula,  the 
most  skilful  husbandmen,  and  most 
ingenious  mechanics.  The  proud  and 
indolent  Spaniards  could  not  supply 
the  place  of  those  whom  their  folly 
and  bigotry  had  driven  from  the  homes 
of  their  fjithers.  They  had  neither 
the  patience,  the  industr}',  nor  the  in- 
genuity. Yet  such  was  the  elfect  of 
the  prevalent  religious  fanaticism  and 
intolerance  —  the  results  of  priestly 
teaching — that  all  Spain  reganled  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  as  the  most 

florious  event  in  the  reign  of  Philip 
II.  Valesnues  painted  a  triumphal 
picture  for  Philip  IV.,  representing 
his  predecessor  in  the  act  of  giving 
orders  to  a  troof)  of  soldiers,  who  are 
compelling  a  group  of  Moors  to  em- 
bark. Cervantes,  too,  in  his  "  Per- 
silcs  and  Sigismunda,"  praises  the  ex. 
pulsion,  as  a  measure  fraught  with  the 

S-eatest    advantages   to  Spain ;    and 
ope  do  Vega,  in  his  "  Corona  Tra- 


gica,"  fixes  upon  it  as  the  most  bril- 
liant achievement  of  the  reiga  of 
Philip  III. 

But  the  evil  conseqnences  of  this 
most  unjust  and  impolitic  step  aoon 
became  manifest.  The  Moors  had 
carried  with  them  their  skill  in  the 
arts  and  in  agriculture;  and,  though 
the  bright  and  fertile  Vega  still  smiled 
at  the  foot  of  the  snowy  Siernii  and 
the  rich  soil  of  the  plains  of  Andalusia 
still  preserved  its  wonted  fertility,  they 
were  not  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
Spanianl  as  by  the  Moor.  He  was 
either  too  indolent  to  work,  or  too 
ignorant  to  work  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. «*  Spain,"  says  Southey,  **  was  al- 
most without  native  artificers.  Such 
of  its  raw  materials  as  were  not  ex- 
ported were  worked  up  by  the  Italians t 
'Agri  vero  et  viness  Gallts  colenda 
relinquuntur.'  This  was  when  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moriscocs  had  left 
whole  provinces  half  depopulated." 
The  natural  consequences  soon  fol- 
lowed :  tliese  rich  districts,  onoe  bloom. 
inc^  like  a  garden,  were,  in  many  plaoee, 
leU  waste,  or  imperfectly  and  par. 
tially  cultivated ;  the  hamlets  and  vil- 
lages with  which  they  had  been  covered 
feu  into  ruin ;  whilst  year  by  year  the 
crops  decreajted  mon)  and  more,  and 
with  them,  the  revenue.  The  great 
cities,  also,  which,  in  the  days  of  the 
Moors,  teemed  with  people,  gradually 
dwindled  down,  till,  in  some  cases,  they 
did  not  contain  a  twentieth,  and  in 
almost  no  case  above  a  half  of  the 
population  which  once  thronged  their 
streets.  Cordova,  which,  in  the  days 
of  the  Ommiad  Caliphs  of  the  west 
contained  a  population  of  one  million^ 
has  now  not  more  than  forty  thousand 
inhabitants.  Toledo,  which  once  num- 
l>ered  two  hundred  thousand,  has  now 
diminished  to  twelve  or  thirteen  thou- 
sand ;  whilst  Seville,  which  in  the 
thirteenth  century  .could  boast  of  three 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants^  pos- 
sesses now  only  ninety  thousand.  Gn^ 
nada,  also,  which  contained  under 
Yussef  the  First,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand citizens,  has  decreased,  until  at 
the  present  day  there  are  scarcely 
eighty  thousand;  and  the  kingdom 
which  then  contained  three  millions  of 
Moors  is  now  inhabited  by  only  fife 
hundred  thousand  Spaniards. 


*  Ticknor's  "  Histoiy  of  Spanish  Utcniture,'*  vol.  L  p.  409.— Veto. 
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Before  the  era  of  Mohammed,  the 
tribes  of  Arabia  were  i^orant  and 
barbarous;  even  the  use  of  alphabetical 
characters  had  been  but  a  short  time 
known  to  them.     Their  energies  were 
concentrated,    and    their    enthusiasm 
kindled  by  that  most  able  and  elo- 
quent impostor,  and  they  burst  upon 
Europe  and  Asia  like  a  deluge,  over- 
turning and  sweeping  before  them,  like 
things  worn  out,  old  institutions  and 
old  religions.      But  the  sudden  and 
successful    irruption   of   these  desert 
tribes  is  not  more  singular  than  the 
facility  and  rapidity  with  which  they 
emancipated  themselves  from  a  state 
of  savage  ignorance,  and  cast  off  the 
fetters  of  sectarian  intolerance,  which 
had  rendered  their  earlier  conquests 
productive  of  nothing  but  evil.      At 
first  everything  about  them  had  the 
vigour  and  also  the  passion  and  rash- 
ness of  youth ;  but  this  soon  ripened 
into  a  wise  and   vigorous  manhood. 
No  sooner  had   their  acute  intellects 
received  an  impulse  in  the  n<rht  direc- 
tion than   their  conquests  m  almost 
every   field  of  literature  and  science 
were  as  rapid  and  extensive  as  they 
had  formerly  been  on  the  sterner  field 
of  battle.     The  great  object   of  the 
earlier  caliphs  was  to  extend  their  re- 
ligion by  the  sword,  and  to  study  the 
Koran  devoutly  ;    other  learning  was 
despised  :  "  the  Book  "  was  all  in  all. 
Thus  the  Caliph  Omar,  in  a  spirit  of 
narrow  bigotry,  ordered  his  general, 
Amru,  to  destroy  the  magnificent  li- 
brary of  Alexandria,  because  its  vo- 
lumes—  if  they  contained  only  what 
was  in  the  Koran  —  were  useless,  and 
if  they  contained  what  was  contrary  to 
it,  were  dangerous.     If,  however,  we 
look  forward  a  few  years,  we  shall  fin<i 
the  successors  of  this  throned  fanatic 
the  successful  cultivators,  and  the  most 
munificent  ]>atrons  of  literature.     The 
Onmiiud  Caliphs  of  Damascus,  indeed, 
whose  dynasty  lasted  for  about  ninety 
years,  were  too  much  occupied  in  ex- 
tending  their  conquests  and  consoli- 
dating their  empire  to  bestow  much 
attention  upon  literature  or  science ; 
but,  amongst  the  dynasty  of  the  Abas- 
sides,  which  supplanted  them,  are  to 
be  found  some  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  intelligent  sovereigns  of  whom  his- 
tory can  boast.     The  golden  age  of 
literature  in  the  East  commenced  with 
the    reign  of  the  Caliph  Almansur, 
754-775.    He  was  the  founder  of  Bag- 
dad; And  andir  hu  ragn  the  Ajwm 


first  acauired  a  knowledge  of  medicine 
from    George    Baktishua,    a  learned 
Christian    ^ysician,    whose    services 
were  rewarded  with  princely  liberality. 
This  accomplished  scholar  also  trans- 
lated  for   the   Caliph   various  works 
from  the  Greek,  Syriac,  and  Persian 
languages.     The  grandson  of  Alman- 
sur, the  celebrated  Tiaroun-al-Raschid, 
surpassed  him  in  his  fondness  for  lite- 
rature and  patronage  of  learned  men — 
never  travelling  without  a  hundred  of 
them  in  his  train.      He  made  many 
wise  laws  and  regulations,  in  order  to 
promote    education    throughout    his 
empire.      One  of  these  was,  that  no 
mosque  should  ever  be  erected  with- 
out  at  the  same  time  having  a  schoo) 
attached  to  it.       The  result  of  this 
and  of  similar  enlightened  enactments 
was  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
throughout  the  wide-spread  dominions 
of  the   Caliph.      Haroun's  tolerance 
might  afford  a  lesson  to  many  a  Chris- 
tian  monarch,     llie  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  schools  and  studies 
throughout  his  empire  was  conferred, 
not  upon  a  Moslem,  but  upon  John 
Ibn  Messua,  a  Nestorian  Christian  of 
Damascus,  who  was  deeply  skilled  in 
Greek  literature.      Haronn  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  second  son,  Almamun ; 
who,  during  a  reign  of  twenty  years 
(813-833),  surpassed  all  his  predeces- 
sors in  devotion  to  the  cause  of  learn- 
ing.    His  favourite  companions,  from 
his  youth  upwards,  had  been  the  most 
distmguished  scholars  of  the  day;  and, 
on  succeeding  to  the  throne,  his  first 
care  was  to  collect  around  him  ]earne<l 
men  from  every  country,  and  litera- 
ture became  a  passport  to  the  first 
dignities  of  tlie  state.      He  offered  the 
enormous  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  gold  in  order  to  procure  the 
services  of  the  celebrated  mathemati- 
cian, Leo,  then  employed  at  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Emperor  Theophilus. 
The  paltry   jealousy  of  the  Greeks 
caused  this  munificent  offer  to  be  re- 
jected.    He  also  despatched  messen- 
gers into  various  countries  to  search 
for  and  buy  up  ancient  manuscripts, 
and  during  his  reign  hundreds  of  ca- 
mels entered  Bagdad  laden  entirely 
with  books  in  various  languages,  the 
roost  valuable  of  which  were  translated 
into  Arabic,  and  distributed  amongst 
all  classes  of  his  subjects.     Under  this 
Caliph    Alexandria    could    boast    of 
twenty  schools,  and  Cairo  possessed  nu- 
merom  colleges.    Bat,  with  all  his  de- 
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votion  to  the  cauae  of  science  and  eila- 
cation>  Almamun's  attachment  to  his 
own  language  induced  him  to  commit 
an  act  of  gross  barharism,  by  ordering 
the  original  Greek  manuscripts  to  be 
burned,  as  soon  as  the  Arabic  transla- 
lations,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be 
made  from  them,  were  completed. 

"Whilst  the  Arabs  in  the  east  were  thus 
assiduous  and  successful  in  dilVusing 
the  light  of  literature  and  philosophy, 
their  etforts  were  rivalled  by  those 
of  their  brethren  in  Spain.  The  Amirs, 
like  the  Ommiad  Cahphs  of  Damascus, 
were  in  general  too  much  engrossed 
in  eztcncUng  or  confirming  their  recent 
conquests  to  devote  much  atten- 
tion to  letters.  Nevertheless,  Assam 
Ibn  Malik  Al-khaulani,  the  sixth 
Amir,  composed,  for  the  information 
of  the  Caliph,  a  most  admirable  and 
complete  statistical  account  of  Spain. 
He  was  familiar  with  the  various 
modes  of  agriculture  and  irrigation 
practised  in  £g}'pt,  Ass\Tia,  and 
other  eastern  countnes;  and  described, 
amongst  other  things  in  his  work  how 
the  various  productions  of  Spain  could 
be  reared  or  extracted,  and  applied  to 
the  best  advantage.  This  enlightened 
and  accomplished  governor  fell  in  bat- 
tle with  £udes,  Duke  of  Acquitaino, 
after  a  reign  of  little  more  than  two 
years. 

The  materials  for  a  histor}'  of  the 
literature  and  science  of  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  owing  to  the  bigoti^*  and  ne- 
glect of  the  Spanish  Government,  are 
not  nearly  so  ample  as  they  ought  to 
have  been.     After  Granada  was  taken. 
Cardinal    Ximenes    ordered    80,000 
Arabic  manuscrips  to  be  burned  in 
the  great  square  of  that  city,  under 
the  pretence  that  they  contained  doc- 
trines adverse  to  the  diffusion  of  the 
Gospel  amongst  the  vanquished  Moors. 
Kobies,  who  wrote  a  life  of  the  cardi- 
nal, states    the    number  of  volumes 
that  perished  in  this  literary  auto-da^ 
fe  at  a  million  and  five  thousand.  But 
even  this  sacrifice  could  not  propitiate 
the  demon  of  fanaticbm,  and  the  Spa- 
nish priesthood  eagerly  sought  after, 
and  destroyed,  those  Arabic  works  that 
had  escaped  the  conflagration  of  Gra- 
nada and  still  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Moors.     Nor  was  it  to  a  better 
feeling,  or  more  enlightened  jtolicy  on 
the    part    of   the    Spanish    Govern, 
ment    that    we    owe    the    formation 
of  the  valuable  collection  of  Arabic 
manuscripts    now    in    the    Escurial. 


This  was  entirely  the  remit  of  ac- 
cident.  Two  Spanish  galleys  which 
were  cruizing  in  the  Medifeemaeaii, 
fell  in  with,  and  captured,  three 
Moorish  vessdb,  which  had  on  board 
an  extensive  collection  of  books  be- 
longing to  Muley  Zidan,  Emperor  of 
Morocco.  These  were  placed  in  the 
Escurial,  and  remained  there^  ne- 
glected  and  uncared  for,  until,  in  1671, 
a  fire  broke  out,  and  consumed  a  great 
part  of  the  Escurial  libzar}'— eight 
thousand  volumes  perished.  Tbiee- 
fourths  of  the  Arabic  manuscripts 
were  thus  destroyed  —  an  irremedi- 
able loss  i  for,  as  Conde  says— 

**  It  is  wdl  known  that,  after  the  ea^pol- 
sion  of  the  Arabs  from  ^Min,  their  litcn- 
torc  constantly  degenerated;  nay,  it  has 
continued  to  do  so,  antil  thay  havvy  at 
length,  arrived  at  the  depioimble  ignonnoe 
into  which  they  are  now  sunk  —  not 
those  of  Africa  only,  bat  of  the  Oriot 
also.  Their  only  good  and  valnaUe  woiki 
are  those  of  old  times ;  but  the  copies  of  tbCM 
books  are  not  now  multi)ilied,  as  in  the  days 
when  learning  floari&hed  among  tlM  An- 
biaua ;  and  the  originals  are  unhappily^ 
rishing.*' 

The  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  thete 
precious  manuscriptshad,  however,  one 
good  efiect ;  it  aroused  theSpsjiish  Go* 
vemmeut  from  their  criminal  negkctt 
and  they  entrusted  to  the  learned 
Casiri  the  task  of  making  a  catalogue 
of  the  remaining  manuscripts,  the  le* 
suit  of  which  was,  the  magnifioent 
"  Bibliotheca-Arabico-Hispana  Esco- 
rialensis.*'  In  this  great  work  the 
manuscripts,  to  the  number  of  1,8519 
are  judiciously  classed  by  Casiri  %  and 
his  copious  extracts  from  the  mora 
important  of  them  throw  conader- 
able  liglit  upon  the  history'  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Arabs  in  Spain. 

It  was  under  the  d}-nasty  of  the 
Ommiad  Caliphs  of  Cordova  that  li- 
terature and  science  were  most  assi- 
duously cultivated  in  Spain.  Their 
capital  became  the  resort  of  learned 
men  from  all  countries ;  they  founded 
schools  and  colleges ;  built  mosqnei, 
jMilaces,  and  aqueducts;  coUecled 
vast  libraries  for  themselves,  and  esta- 
blished others  for  the  public  benefit. 
At  Cordova,  as  at  Bagdad,  learning 
was  a  sure  path  to  distinction  and  pre- 
ferment. The  lamp  of  science  burnt 
there  with  a  bright  and  steady  lostitf 
whilst  the  rest  ot  Europe  was  wrapl  in 
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thick  darkness.  The  golden  age  of 
Arabian  literature  was  the  leaden  age 
of  Europe.  An  eloquent  writer*  thus 
describes  this  palmy  period  of  the 
Moorish  power  in  Spain  :^. 

"  Beneath  the  ^ise  and  munificent  pa- 
tronage of  their  rulers,  the  cities  of  Spain, 
within  three  hundred  years  after  the  defeat 
of  King  Roderic,  had  been  eveiywhere  pe« 
netrated  with  a  spirit  of  elegance,  tasteful- 
ness,  and  philosophy,  which  afforded  the 
strongest  of  all  possible  contrasts  to  the 
contemporary  condition  of  the  other  king- 
doms of  Europe.  At  Cordova,  Granada,  1^ 
ville,  and  many  now  less  considerable 
tovms,  colleges  and  libraries  had  been  found- 
ed and  endowed  in  the  most  splendid  man- 
ner, where  the  most  exact  and  the  most 
elegant  of  sciences  were  cultivated  together 
with  equal  zeal.  Averroes  translated  and 
expounded  Aristotle  at  Cordova ;  Ben-zaid 
and  Abou-1-Mandcr  wrote  histories  of  their 
nation  at  Valencia;  Abdel-Malek  set  the 
first  example  of  that  most  interesting  and 
useful  species  of  writing,  by  which  Moreri 
and  others  have  since  rendered  services  so 
important  to  ourselves ;  and  even  an  Ara- 
bian Encyclopaedia  was  compiled,  under  the 
direction  of  Mohammed- Abu- Abdallah,  at 
Grenada.  Ibn-el-Berthar  went  forth  from 
Malaga  to  search  through  all  the  mountains 
and  plains  of  Europe  for  everything  that 
might  enable  him  to  perHect  his  favourite 
sdenoes  of  botany  and  lithology,  and  his 
works  still  remain  to  excite  the  admiration 
of  all  who  are  in  a  condition  to  comprehend 
their  value.  The  Jew  of  Tudela  was  the 
worthy  successor  of  Galen  and  Ilippocrates ; 
whilst  chemistry  and  other  branches  of  me- 
dical science  almost  unknown  to  the  an- 
dents,  received  their  first  astonbhing  deve- 
lopments from  Rases  and  Avicenna,  rhe- 
toric and  poetry  were  not  less  diligently 
studied ;  and,  in  a  woni,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  pomt  out,  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
world,  a  time  or  a  country  where  the  activity 
of  the  human  intellect  was  more  extensively, 
or  usefully,  or  gracefully  exerted,  than  in 
Spain,  while  the  Mussulman  sceptre  yet  re- 
tained any  portion  of  that  vigour  which  it 
had  originally  received  from  the  conduct  and 
heroism  of  Tarifa." 

It  was  under  the  long  and  prospe- 
rous reign  of  Abderahman  III.  (912- 
961,)  and  under  that  of  bis  son  and 
successor,  Alhakem  II.,  that  the  lite- 
rature and  magnificence  of  the  Spanish 
Arabs  attained  their  culminating  point. 


Alhakem  exerted  himself  to  the  ntmost 
to  promote  the  cause  of  education, 
and  in  his  time  Cordova  possessed 
eighty  free  schools.  His  own  attach- 
ment to  literature  was  ardent^  and  his 
application  unwearied.  By  means  of 
his  agents  in  Africa^  Persia^  Sgypt,  and 
Arabia,  he  collected  books  from  every 
quarter,  and  at  any  price;  and  where 
he  could  not  purchase  a  book,  he  caused 
it  to  be  transcribed.  He  himself  wrote 
personally  to  every  author  of  reputation 
for  a  copv  of  his  works,  for  which  he 
rewarded  him  nobly.  By  these  means 
he  succeeded  in  accumulating  a  vast 
library,  the  unfinished  catalogue  of 
which,  in  the  time  of  the  historian* 
Abu  Hassan,  amounted  to  fortv-four 
folio  volumes.  The  library  itself  con- 
tained, according  to  the  lowest  esti- 
mates, four  hundred  thousand  volumes, 
and  many  authorities  raise  the  number 
to  six  hundred  thousand.  Alhakem 
was  himself  an  accomplished  scholar, 
and  a  successful  author ;  he  composed 
an  elaborate  and  voluminous  history  of 
Andalusia ;  and  the  historian,  Ibnu 
I'Abbar,  bears  a  very  astounding  tes- 
timony to  his  erudition  and  indus- 
try: he  -asserts  that  not  one  book 
was  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  bis 
vast  library  on  the  fly-leaf  of  which  the 
Caliph  had  not  written  the  name,  sur- 
name, and  patronymic  of  the  author, 
that  of  the  tribe  or  family  to  which 
he  belonged,  the  year  oi  his  birth 
and  death,  together  with  such  anec- 
dotes of  the  work  or  its  author  as  his 
immense  information  had  enabled  him 
to  collect  from  other  sources,  f  An  in- 
teresting account  of  the  decay  and  fin»l 
destruction  of  this  magnificent  library 
is  given  by  Said  Ibn  Ahmed,  an  au- 
thor of  great  repute  among  the  Moors, 
who  was  Kadi  of  Toledo,  and  died  in 
1069.  The  first  blow  was  dealt  by 
Almansur,  who,  in  order  to  conciliate 
the  Moslem  theologians  opposed  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  philosophical 
sciences,  commanded  a  strict  search 
to  be  instituted  throughout  Alhakem's 
library,  and  all  the  works  on  philo- 
sophy, astronomy,  and  similar  sub- 
jects, to  be  removed  and  burned  in  the 
squares  of  the  city,  or  thrown  into  the 
wells  and  cisterns  of  the  palace.    The 


•  Lockhart's  "  Ancient  Spanish  Ballads."     Introduction. 

t  Alhakem  entrusted  the  care  of  tliis  superb  collection  to  one  of  his  brothers,  and  he  com- 
mitted to  another  of  them  the  charge  of  protecting  literary  institutions,  and  rewarding  learned 
men.    His  reign  was  the  golden  era  of  Arabian  literature  in  Spain. 
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treatises  upon  rhetoric,  grammar^ 
poetry,  history,  medicine,  and  law, 
were  suffered  to  remain  undisturbed ; 
but  all  the  works  on  natural  philosophy, 
astronomy,  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
ancients,  perished  for  ever.  The  civil 
wars  which  shook,  and  finally  pros- 
trated, the  caliphate  of  the  west,  gave 
the  finishing  stroke  to  that  which  Al- 
mansur  had  spared.  During  these  com- 
motions, Cordova  was  taken  and 
sacked,  the  palace  levelled  with  the 
ground,  its  costly  furniture  and  splen- 
did decorations  plundered  or  demolish, 
ed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  literary 
treasures,  in  the  collection  of  which 
the  learned  Alhakem  had  lavished  toil 
and  treasure  with  an  unsparing  hand, 
were  either  entirely  destroyed,  or  plun- 
dered and  dispersed  over  the  country  ; 
some  being  taken  to  Seville,  others  to 
Granada  and  Toledo,  and  others  to 
more  distant  kingdoms,  where  they 
were  sold  at  the  lowest  prices. 

At  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century, 
Mohammedan  Spain  could  boast  of  sc- 
venty  public  libraries,  of  a  university  in 
the  capital  of  each  province,  and  of 
numerous  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
other  cities.  In  the  year  li2(>,  these 
seventy  libraries  contained  the  works 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  authors  of  Cor- 
dova, seventy-one  of  Murcia,  fifty- 
three  of  Malaga,  fifty-two  of  Almeria, 
twenty.five  of  Portugal,  as  well  as  a 
great  number  from  Seville,  Granada, 
and  Valencia,  and  a  numerous  collec- 
tion of  the  works  of  foreign  authors. 
Acconling  to  an  Arabian  writer,  cited 
by  D'Hcrbelot,  the  Moors  could  num- 
ber one  thousand  three  hundred  au- 
thors in  the  single  department  of  his- 
tory. Mohammed  Ibn  Abdalla,  in  a 
work  entitled  "  The  Universal  Li- 
brary," composed  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  lives  and  writings  of  all 
those  Spanish  Moors  who  had  attained 
any  literary  or  scientific  celebrity,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  down 
to  his  own  time.  This  work  originally 
consisted  of  eleven  parts,  of  which  only 
five  remain ;  but  with  reference  to 
them,  Mr.  Bcrrington*  remarks: — 

"  Its  imperfection  enhances  our  admira- 
tion ;  for  if  Me  were  attentively  to  consider 
the  list  of  the  authors  who  are  here  recorded, 
theU:  works  iu  every  department  of  polite 


literature,  and  th«  perturbed  state  of  the  t>> 
nous  govemmenta,  and  compare  It  with  an 
equal  period  of  the  moat  enlightened  and 
tranquil  of  modem  timei|  with  their  anthocs 
and  their  works,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  aaar 
that  the  dedaion  mu&t  be  in  favour  of  Uoociu 
Spain." 

And  Al-Makkari  f  says  \-^ 

'*  Indeed  science  was  so  much  esteemed  bj 
them  (the  Andalusian  Moors),  that  whoever 
had  not  been  endowed  by  God  with  the  ne- 
cessary qualifications  to  acquire  it,  did  ereij- 
thbig  in  his  power  to  distinguish  Umsdf,  and 
conceal  fh>m  the  people  his  want  of  fnstmo- 
tion ;  for  an  ignorant  man  was  at  all  tfanes 
looked  upon  as  an  object  of  the  greatest  con- 
tempt, wliile  the  learned  man,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  not  only  respected  by  all,  nobles 
and  plebeians,  but  was  trusted  and  consulted 
on  every  occasion ;  his  name  was  In  evenr 
month,  his  power  and  influence  had  no  limits^ 
and  he  was  preferred  and  distinguished  In  all 
the  occasions  of  life." 

During  the  long  reign  of  Abdendu 
man  III.,  the  internal  peace  of  his  em- 
pire was  preserved  undisturbed,  justiee 
was  impartially  administered,  and  agri- 
culture and  commerce  improved  and 
increased  to  an  almost  incredible  ex- 
tent. His  revenues  were  immense— 
about  £6,000,000  annually.  Under 
him,  Moorish  Spain  could  boaat  of 
eighty  principal  towns,  and  three  hun- 
dred of  an  inferior  size ;  whilst  along 
the  banks  of  the  Guadalqniver,  and  in 
Andalusia,  there  were  twelve  thonsand 
villages  and  hamlets.  Cordova  is  said 
to  have  contained,  at  this  time^  two 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  hoaie8» 
one  thousand  six  hundred  moiquefl^ 
nine  hundred  bnths,  and  one  million  of 
inhabitants.  Learneil  men  flocked  to 
it  from  all  quarters,  attracted  bjr  the 
liberality  of  the  Caliph,  and  scienee 
and  literature  were  cultivated  with  sue- 
cess  and  enthusiasm.  We  may  not^ 
perhaps,  be  inclined  implicitly  to  credit, 
to  the  full  extent,  these  wonders  fX 
wealth  and  popuUition ;  but  they  are 
corroborated  by  too  many  credible  his- 
torians to  justify  us  in  treating  themaa 
"  Arabian  tales ;"  and  we  befieve  that 
a  recent  intelligent  traveller  in  Spain 
is  correct  in  saying,  that  without  en- 
tirely believing  these  accounts,!  '',it 
seems  highly  probable  that  Andaluaia» 
during  the  period  of  the  dynasty  of 
Onimeyah,  contained  a  population  of 
between  five  and  six  millions." 


*  Berrington — **  literary  Uistory  of  the  Bliddle  Ages." 
t  Al-Makkari,  i.  p.  189.  %  Hoskin*s  *'  Spahi  u  It  la.* 
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AbderahmaD  erected,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance  fromCordovay  the  city  and  palace 
of  Az-Zahra,  perhaps  the  most  sump. 
tuouB  edifice  ever  constructed  by  man. 
The  Alharabra,  in  its  greatest  magni. 
ficence,  was  but  a  faint  reflection  of  its 
splendours.  The  accounts  which  re- 
main to  U8»  from  various  credible  his- 
toriansy  sound  more  like  a  tale  of  en. 
chantment  than  sober  reality.  The 
city  and  palace  of  Az-Zahra  were  built 
by  Abderahman,  out  of  Compliment  to 
his  mistress,  Az-Zahra  (the  flower  or 
ornament  of  the  World),  with  Whom  he 
was  passionately  in  love.  It  was  situ, 
ated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  four 
miles  to  the  north  of  Cordova ;  there 
were  daily  employed  in  its  erection  ten 
thousand  men,  and  one  thousand  four 
hundred  mules,  yet  it  required  forty 
years  and  twelve  millions  of  golden  di. 
nars  to  complete  it;  and  we  are  told,  in 
proof  of  the  extent  and  magnificence  of 
the  structure,  that  it  contained  ibur 
thousand  three  hundred  columns  of 
precious  marbles,  and  fifteen  thousand 
doors,  covered  either  with  plates  of 
iron  or  with  sheets  of  polishe<l  brass. 
The  celebrated  Arabic  historian,  Ibn 
Hayyan,  who  derived  his  information 
from  Ibn  Dabrun,  who  again  derived 
it  from  the  geometrician  and  architect, 
Moslemah  Ibn  Abdallah,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Abderahman,  gives  a  mi. 
nute  description  of  the  city  and  palace 
of  Az-Zahra.  The  great  wonder  of 
the  palace  was  the  apartment  culled 
Kosni-l-  Kholafa,  or  Hall  of  the  Caliphs, 
which  is  thus  described  by  the  Arabic 
historian* :— . 

"The  roof  was  of  gold,  and  solid  but 
transparent  blocks  of  marble  of  various  co- 
lours, the  walls  being  likewise  of  the  same 
materials.  In  the  centre  of  this  liall,  or, 
according  to  some,  on  the  top  of  the  foun- 
tain  in  the  hall,  was  fixed  the  unique  pearl, 
presented  to  Abderahman  by  the  Greek  Em- 
peror Leo,  among  other  valuable  objects. 
The  tflfs  that  covered  the  roof  of  this  mag- 
nificent hall  were  made  of  pure  gold  and 
silver,  and,  according  to  Ibn-Bashkuwdl, 
there  was  in  the  centre  of  the  room  a  large 
basin  filled  with  quicksilver;  on  each  side 
of  it,  eight  doors  fixed  on  arches  of  ivory 
and  ebony,  ornamented  with  gold  and  pre* 
dous  stones  of  various  kinds,  resting  upon 
pillars  of  variegated  marble  and  transparent 
crystal.  When  the  sun  penetrated  through 
t>Nse  doors  into  the  apartment,  so  strong 
was  the  action  of  its  rays  upon  the  roof  and 


walls  of  this  ball,  that  the  reflection  only 
was  sufiGiclent  to  deprive  the  beholders  of 
sight.  And  when  Abderahman  wished  to 
frighten  any  of  the  courtiers  that  sat  with 
him,  he  had  only  to  make  a  sign  to  one  of 
his  Sclavonians  to  set  the  quicksilver  in 
motion,  and  the  whole  room  would  look  in 
an  instant  as  if  it  were  traversed  by  dashes 
of  lightning ;  and  the  cdtnpahv  woiud  bbgin 
to  ttemble,  thinking  that  the  rooiii  was 
moving  away — this  sensation  and  their  teita 
continuing  as  long  As  the  quicksilver  Wds  in 
motion.  Such  was  Abderahman*s  care  f&t 
this  building,  that  he  would  commit  the  su- 
perintendcBce  of  it  to  none  other  but  to  his 
son  and  successor,  Alhakem.  In  one  thing, 
however,  we  find  all  authors  agree,  namely, 
that  there  never  was  built  a  more  splendid 
hall  than  this,  either  in  the  times  pireceding 
Islam  or  afterwards.** 

Abderahman  had  everyihitlg  on  a 
princely  scale.     His  harein  far  sur- 

Eassed  King  Solomon's ;  for,  includinjj 
is  wives,  concubines,  and  euntichs,  n 
amounted  to  six  thousand  tliree  hun- 
dred persons;  and  the  guard  which 
attended  him  to  the  field  consisted  of 
twelve  thousand  cavaliers,  whose  belts 
and  cimeters  were  studded  with  gold. 

Amongst  the  most  useful  works  of 
this  great  monarch  was  the  furnishing 
Cordova  with  abundance  of  water 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains  by 
means  of  a  magnificent  aqueduct:—- 

"  The  waters  thus  conveyed,  in  admirable 
order,  and  by  dint  of  extraordinary  science, 
were  discharged  into  a  vast  reservoir,  oa 
which  was  a  colossal  lion  of  wondrefol 
workmanship,  and  so  beautifully  imitated, 
that  the  sight  of  it  only  was  sufficient  to 
cast  fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  beholders; 
and  that  none  devised  by  the  Sultans  of 
former  times  had  been  seen  equal  to  it  either 
in  likeness  or  magnificence.  It  was  covered 
with  the  purest  gold,  and  its  two  eyes  were 
two  jewels  of  inestimable  value,  which  sent 
forth  torrents  of  light.  The  waters  of  the 
aqueduct  entered  into  the  hind  part  of  this 
monster,  and  then  poured  out  of  his  mouth 
into  the  aforesaid  basin,  which  circumstance, 
united  to  tlie  beautiful  appearance  of  the 
animal,  to  its  terrible  and  overawing  aspect, 
to  the  two  eyes  which  slione  forth  as  if  they 
belonged  to  a  human  creature,  never  failed 
altogether  to  produce  the  most  extraordinary 
effects  in  the  minds  of  tiiose  who  beheld  it 
for  tiie  first  time."f 

The  most  distinguished  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Abderahman  was  Moham- 
med  Ibn  Abi  Amir,  better  known  as 


Al-Makkari,  vol  L  p.  236. 
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Almansur,  who  for  twenty-five  years 
(977-1002,)  exercised  nil  the' real 
powers  of  the  Moorish  empire  du- 
ring the  nominal  reign  of  the  indo- 
lent and  incapable  Hisham  II.  lie 
built  the  city  and  palace  of  Az-Zahira 
on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver,  not 
far  from  Cordova.  lie  constructed  it 
for  his  own  residence  and  security,  at 
the  time  when  he  usurped  the  Cali- 

fhate,  during  the  minority  of  Hisham. 
t  was  begun  in  978-9,  and,  though 
second  only  to  the  Az-Zahra  in  mag- 
nificence, was  finished  in  the  short 
space  of  two  years.  Both  of  these 
splendid  structures  were  utterly  de- 
stroyed in  the  disastrous  civil  wars 
that  prccede<l  and  followed  the  over- 
throw of  the  Caliphate  of  the  west. 
The  following  interesting  anecdote  of 
the  state  and  magnificence  of  Alman- 
sur  in  his  palace  of  Az-Zahira  is  re- 
lated by  AUMakkari : — 

"  I  recollect  having  read  in  an  historical 
work,*  which  I  saw  in  tlie  library  of  Fez,  the 
following  anecdote  rc-^pecting  Almansur,  and 
the  splendour  and  magnificence  with  which 
lie  used  to  surround  hla  person  in  his  palace 
of  Az-Zaliirah.  Tliero  cume  once  to  tiic 
Court  of  Almansur  ambassadors  from  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Christian  kings  of  An- 
dahis ;  their  object  was  to  aj^certnin  tlie  real 
Htrength  of  the  liiloslcuis,  and  gain,  if  possi- 
ble, a  knowledge  of  their  intemnl  iilfairs. 
No  sooner  did  Almunsur  hear  of  thoir  ar- 
lival  than  he  issued  onlers  fur  their  suitable 
entertainment,  and  began  to  make  prepara* 
tions  previous  to  their  admission  to  his  pre- 
sence. He  ordered  that  u  vast  lake,  several 
miles  in  length,  which  was  in  the  gardens  of 
Az-Zahirali,  should  be  i)lanted  entirely  with 
water-lilies ;  he  then  caused  four  kiniarn'f  of 
gold,  and  four  kintars  of  silver,  to  be  cast 
into  as  many  small  pieces  as  thei-o  were 
water-lilies  in  tlic  lake,  and  ordered  tiiat 
one  of  those  pieces  slraidd  be  intrfKluoed  into 
the  cavitv  of  each  water-lilv.  All  this  hav- 
hif;  l>een  executed  agreeably  to  his  instruc- 
tions, Almausur  dcspatclied  a  messenger  to 
the  Christian  amba^^sadors,  and  bade  them 
appear  in  his  presence  the  next  morning  at 
dawn.  The  Christians  did  as  they  were 
desired,  and  found  Almansur  sitting  in  tlie 
great  hall  of  his  palace,  in  a  balcony  over- 
looking the  lake.  At  sunrii^e  one  thousand 
Sclavonions,  dresse*!  in  silken  robes  embroi- 
(Icntl  with  silver  and  goM,  their  waists  being 
girt  by  pashes  of  gold  tissue,  and  carr>*ing 
in  their  hands  gold  and  hilver  trays,  made 
th>.>ir  appoaronco,  and  the  amba-tsadors  were 
verv  much  struck  to  i«ee  the  beuiitv  of  their 


personal  appearance,  the  roagnifioenoe  of 
their  dresses  and  omamenta,  and  the  ad- 
mirable order  iu  which  they  drew  them- 
selves up  on  each  ude  of  Aloiansai'a  throoo 
— the  five  hundred  with  robes  of  gold  tiatne 
and  gold  trays  to  the  right,  and  the  Atb 
hundred  with  robes  of  silver  tiasae  and  sUtct 
trays  to  the  left.  The  Christians,  in  the 
meanwhile,  not  knowing  what  waa  meuit, 
were  dumb  with  amazement ;  but  when  the 
first  sunbeams  shone  upon  the  water-UUea 
in  the  lake,  all  the  Sdavooiant  left  their 
ranks  at  a  signal  from  their  chief,  hstlfneri 
to  the  spot  and  began  plucking  the  fiowen, 
placing  those  that  had  the  silver  pieoea  in- 
side in  the  gold  trays,  and  those  that  bad 
the  gold  pieces  in  the  silver  trays,  and  when 
every  water-lily  on  the  lake  had  thus  ben 
plucked  and  placed  in  the  sQver  and  goU 
trays,  they  appeared  again  in  the  presenoe 
of  Almansur,  and  deposited  their  gatheringi 
at  his  feet,  thus  raising  a  mountain  of  rilTtr 
and  gold  before  his  throne.  Wiieo  the 
Christian  ambassadors  saw  this,  they  wera 
seized  with  astonishment,  and  remained 
deeply  convinced  of  Almansur'a  ImmeDse  re- 
sources and  countless  treasures;  they  ad- 
dressed him  in  the  most  humble  temui 
a&kcd  for  a  truce,  whidi  was  granted,  and 
returned  to  their  country,  when  they  saki 
to  their  king  —  *Do  not  make  war  upon 
these  people,  for,  by  the  Lonl,  we  have  aeen 
the  earth  yielding  them  Its  hklden  trea- 


sures. 


in 


ALfter  the  extinction  of  the  race  of 
the  Ommiad  Caliphs  of  Cordova,  lite- 
rature and  empire  alike  begin  to  d^ 
dine.  The  constant  and  sanguinary 
civil  wars  which  for  two  oenturies 
wasted  the  strength  of  the  Moors,  left 
them  neither  leisure  nor  security  for 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  science.  Some 
of  the  monarchs,  however,  who  rote 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  Empire  of  Cor. 
dova,  were  distinguished  both  by  their 
magnificence  and  by  their  love  of 
learning.  Almamun  Ibn  Dhi-n-niin, 
who  reigned  at  Toledo  towards  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century,  reared 
in  that  city  a  splendid  pahioe,  in  the 
construction  of  which  he  lavished  im- 
mense treasures.  Al-Makkari}  says:-* 

"  lie  not  only  employed  all  tlie  best  ar- 
tists of  his  age,  but  he  sent  also  for  archi- 
tect!', geometricians,  and  painters,  fhmi  dis- 
tant lands,  made  them  execute  the  moii 
fantastic  and  wonderful  works,  and  rewarded 
their  labours  ^*ith  the  greatest  maniflcence. 
Adjoining  to  his  palace  he  planted  a  moat 
luxuriant  garden,  in  which  he  made  an 


♦  Al-Makk:ni,  vr.l.  i.  p.  211.  f  Kiutor,  1001b?. 
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tificlal  lake,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  he  built 
a  kiosk  of  stained  glass,  adorned  with  gold. 
His  architect  so  contrived  this,  that  by  cer- 
tain geometrical  rules  the  water  of  the  lake 
was  made  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  dome, 
over  the  kioek,  and  then,  dropping  at  both 
sides,  join  the  waters  of  the  lake.  In  this 
room  the  Snltan  could  sit  untouched  by  the 
water,  which  fell  everywhere  round  him,  and 
refreshed  the  air  in  the  hot  season." 

Amongst  the  princes  of  this  period 
most  distinguished  for  their  attacnment 
to  learning,  we  may  place  Ibn-Abbad, 
King  of  l%yille»  who  is  said  never  to 
have  travelled  without  a  collection  of 
books  sufficient  to  load  thirty  camels. 
But  the  most  successful  cultivator  of 
literature  during  this  stormy  and  un. 
settled  epoch,  was  Mohammed  Almod- 
haffer.  King  of  Badajos,  who  died 
towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, leaving  behind  him  no  less  than 
fifty  volumes  of  annals  and  materials 
for  history.  Ibn  Hayyan  and  Ibn  Bes- 
sam,  both  of  whom  wrote  biographies 
of  this  monarch,  relate  that  he  sur- 
passed all  the  princes  of  his  time  in 
science  and  learning,  as  well  as  in  vir- 
tue  and  brilliant  qualities. 

The  university  founded  by  the  Moors 
in  the  city  of  Seville,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  twelilh  century,  became  distin- 
guished as  a  seat  of  learning ;  and  Ca- 
siri  enumerates  seventy  illustrious  scho- 
lars who  were  either  professors  in  the 
university,  or  residents  in  Seville.  Gra- 
nada, the  last  kingdom  of  the  Moors, 
produced  many  ingenious  artificers  and 
architects,  and  many  men  of  eminent 
science  and  profound  scholarship.  Ca- 
siri  mentions  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  learned  men,  theologians, 
jurists,  historians,  and  poets,  whose  li- 
terary talent  conferred  distinction  upon 
its  famous  university.  The  public  li- 
brary of  the  city  of  Granada  was  very 
rich  and  extensive.  Mohammed  Ibn 
Ahmed,  curator  of  this  library  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
was  especially  distinguished  by  the  ex. 
tent  and  variety  of  his  acquirements. 
He  was  equally  well  versed  in  philoso- 
phy, medicine,  and  jurisprudence.  The 
city  of  Granada,  indeed,  at  the  time  of 
its  greatest  prosperity,  was  only  second 
to  what  Cordova  had  formerly  been  as 
a  seat  of  literature  and  of  the  elegant 
arts.  Many  of  her  monarchs  exerted 
themselves  to  foster  and  encourage  a 
taste  for  these  pursuits.  Mohammed 
II.  patronised  learning,  and  was  per- 
sonally distinguished  for  his  beautiful 


penmanship  and  graceful  poetical 
compositions ;  his  favourite  relaxation 
from  the  cares  of  state  was  listening  to 
the  conversation  of  eminent  literary 
and  scientific  men.  Mohammed  III. 
was  an  orator  and  poet  of  no  mean 
rank ;  his  brother,  Abu-l-jerjush,  who 
dethroned  and  succeeded  him,  was 
skilled  in  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
and  also  in  the  construction  of  astro- 
nomical instruments  and  tables ;  whilst 
Yussef  I.  was  a  skilful  mechanician  and 
architect,  and  embellished  Granada  by 
the  erection  of  many  noble  buildings 
for  the  public  benefit. 

We  might  now  proceed  to  give  a  ge- 
neral account  of  the  lives  and  writings 
of  the  most  distinguished  literary  and 
scientific  men  who  flourished  under  the 
Moslem  sway  in  Spain ;  but  such  an 
account  would  necessarily  possess  too 
much  of  the  character  of  a  mere  cata- 
logue of  names,  and  could  neither  af- 
ford  satisfactory  information,  nor  pos- 
sess much  interest  for  the  general 
reader ;  whilst,  to  give  a  more  parti- 
cular description  would  extend  this 
sketch  far  beyond  the  limits  of  an  ar- 
ticle; we,  therefore,  refer  those  who 
may  wish  for  fuller  information  upon 
this  subject  to  the  second  book  of  Al- 
Makkari's  history,  and  to  the  first 
chapter  of  the  second  part  of  Murphy's 
♦*  Mohammedan  Empire  in  Spain." 

We  cannot,  perhaps,  more  appro- 
priately conclude  than  by  briefly  ad- 
verting to  a  few  of  the  numerous  be- 
nefits for  which  Spain,  and  Europe 
generally,  are  indebted  to  the  Moors. 
These  are  of  the  most  important  kind. 
The  Moors  especially  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  cultivation  and  im* 
provement  of  the  physical  and  experi- 
mental  sciences.  Chemistry,  which, 
previously  to  their  era,  had  been  but  a 
collection  of  isolated  facts,  was  by 
them  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  a  true 
science.  Optics,  astronomy,  the  ma- 
thematics, agriculture,  commerce,  as 
well  as  music,  poetry,  and  every 
branch  of  polite  literature,  were  syste- 
matically and  successfully  cultivated 
and  taught  b^r  the  Spanish  Arabs; 
and  the  remains  of  their  rich  and 
graceful  architecture  (though  more 
than  eight  hundred  years  have  elapsed 
since  their  noblest  edifices  were  levelled 
with  the  dust)  demonstrate  at  once  the 
refinement  of  their  taste  and  their 
singular  skill  in  the  mechanical  arts  of 
construction.  Medical  science  was 
much  improved  by  the  Moors.    The 
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celebrated  school  of  Salerno,  the  cradle 
of  modern  medicine,  was  founded  by 
them ;  and  to  botany  and  pharmacy 
they  paid  particular  attention.  They 
were  the  first  who  published  regular 
pharmacopseias,  containing  collections 
of  authorised  formulae.  The  shops  of 
their  apothecaries  were  placed  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  magistrates, 
who  were  bound  to  take  care  that  their 
drugs  were  genuine,  and  that  they 
were  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  those  cha- 
racters of  drugs,  essences,  extracts, 
and  medicines,  which  are  frequently 
to  be  found  in  the  apothecaries'  shops, 
and  which  to  vulgar  eyes  appear  m. 
vested  with  the  occult  i>ower8  of  heal- 
ing, are  all  derived  from  the  Spanish 
Arabs. 

The  works  of  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Moorish  authors  became 
text-books  in  the  Christian  schools. 
Thus  the  works  of  Avicenna  and  Aver- 
roes,  on  logic  and  metaphysics,  were 
studied  in  the  Sorbonne,  then  the  chief 
school  of  theology  in  Christendom ; 
and  it  is  to  this  cause  that  we  owe  the 
very  doubtful  ben(*fit  of  the  scholastic 
theology  of  the  middle  ages. 

"  Tills  scholasticism  **  (says  Mr.  Berring- 
ton)  "was  the  gennine  philosophy  of  the 
Arabian  schools  In  the  common  questions  of 
human  researcli,  and  accommodated,  in  those 
of  theology,  to  the  specific  objects  of  the 
Christian  code.  Surprised  wo  must  be, 
observes  Denina,  when  we  learn  that  our 
ancestors  derived  from  those  very  Mo- 
hammedans, whom  they  perpetually  re- 
viled, the  greater  part  of  the  doctrine 
which,  during  many  ages,  was  taught  in 
the  Christian  schools.  Such  was  the 
doctrine  on  the  Divine  Being  and  His  at- 
tributes, grace  and  free  will,  human  ac- 
tions, virtue  and  vice,  eternal  punishment, 
and  heaven.  £ven  the  very  titles  of  the 
works  of  the  Arabians  and  schoolmen  on 
these  subjects  are  so  similar  as  to  induce 
a  suspicion  that  ttie  one  must  have  been 
copied  from  the  other." 

A  very  important  influence  was  ex- 
ercised over  the  Spanish  language  and 
poetry,  by  the  residence  of  the  Oriental 
tribes  who  for  centuries  occupied  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  peninsuhi.  This 
is  especially  perceptible  in  the  romantic 


poetry  of  Spain.  *  '*  If  ever"  (says  the 
learned  Cond§)  "  I  am  able  to  publish 
the  translation  which  I  have  completed 
of  various  Arabian  poems,  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  prove,  in  the  preliminarydis- 
course  to  be  prefixed  to  them,  the  great 
and  powerful  influence  which  the  Ara- 
bian poetry  has  exercised  over  that  of 
Spain.'*  Ticknor,  it  is  true,  denies 
this ;  but  both  Mr.  Lockhart,  and  Bou. 
terwek  in  his  History  of  Spanish  lite- 
rature, coincide  with  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Conde.  Bouterwek  says 
that  more  of  the  Spanish  romances  are 
founded  upon  incidents  connected  with 
Moorish,  than  upon  those  connected 
with  Spanish  history,  and  that  this  fact 
is  especially  distasteful  to  orthodox 
Spaniards. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
rhyme  came  from  Arabia*  chiefly 
through  Spain,  to  the  nations  of  mo- 
dem Europe ;  and  from  the  great  si- 
milarity between  the  Arabic  and  Pro- 
ven9al  poetry,  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  rtiymes  of  the  Troubadours 
were  borrowed  from  the  Moors,  with 
whom  they  were  frequently  brousht 
into  contact.  The  rhymes  of  Olfnd, 
a  Benedictine  monk,  of  Weissenberff, 
who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  ninSi 
century,  which  are  amongst  the  most 
ancient  in  Europe,  have  a  striking  re- 
semblance in  structure  to  the  Arabic 
poetry,  the  last  syllable  only  being 
rhymed.  Some  authors'  have  even  Ten- 
tured  to  affirm  that  the  nations  of 
modem  Europe  are  indebted  to  the 
Moors,  not  only  for  versificatiooy  hot 
for  lyric  and  romantic  poetry. 

The  lan^a^e  of  Spain  is  under  im- 
portant obligations  to  the  oopions  and 
elegant  tongue  of  her  Oriental  conquer- 
ors. For  example,  most  of  the  Spanirii 
names  for  weights  and  measures  are 
derived  from  the  Arabic.  The  Spanish 
Quintal  (a  hundred  pounds  weight)  is 
aerived  from  the  Arabic  kintar.  At- 
roba,  twenty-five  pounds  weight,  is 
from  aroba,  the  fourth  of  a  kintar ;  and 
zeme  (a  span)*  is  from  the  Arabic 
shemeh.  In  the  same  way>  almost  all 
the  terms  used  in  Spanish  to  designate 
a  receptacle  for  water,  will  be  found  to 
be  of  Arabic  origin.  Thus  albahera»  a 
lake,  is  the  same  as  the  Arabic  buhe- 
yn\,  a  small  sea.    Alberca,  a  tank  or 


*  The  Spanish  Arabs  were  passionately  fond  of  poetry ;  flrom  the  prince  to  the  pessant  Its 
cultivation  was  universal. 
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pond,  is  derived  from  berkah ;  aliibe> 
•  well,  fi*oin  al-jib  ;  and  alcubilla,  a 
dome  erected  over  a  place  where  water 
is  found,  from  al-kubijah,  a  small  cu- 
pola or  kiosque.  But  it  would  be  easy 
to  multiply  to  a  tiresome  extent  other 
instances  in  which  the  Spanish  tongue 
has  been  improved  ana  augmented 
from  the  copious  language  of  the  Arabs. 
**  It  remained  "  (says  Bouterwek) 
*'  long  barren  and  rude,  and  was  des- 
tined to  receive  many  additions  from 
the  rich  and  elegant  Arabic,  before  it 
attained  the  copiousness  requisite  for 
the  wants  even  of  common  Hie." 

The  Moors  were  the  first  people  who 
introduced  into  Europe  the  practice  of 
constructing  observatories  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  astronomical  science. 
The  beautiful  tower  of  the  Giralda  at 
Seville,  built  under  the  superinten. 
denoe  of  the  celebrated  mathematician 
Geber,  in  1 1 96,  was  the  first  building 
of  the  kind  in  Europe ;  and  the  celebrat- 
ed  astronomical  tables  of  Alphonso  the 
Wise  were  constructed  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Moslem  astronomers.  Bailly, 
attributes  the  revival  of  astronomy  to 
the  Spanish  Arabs,  and  even  goes  the 
length  of  asserting,  that  Kepler  drew 
the  ideas  which  led  to  his  discovery  of 
the  elliptical  orbits  of  the  planets  from 
Kureddin  Petrucci,  whose  treatise  on 
the  sphere  is  preserved  in  the  Escurial ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Moors  for  our  present 
numerical  system,  which  they  them- 
selves  acknowledge  to  have  derived 
from  the  Indians. 

The  Spanish  Arabs  were  proficients 
in  hydrostatics,  horticulture,  metal- 
lurgy, the  manufacture  of  porcelain, 
and  in  the  tanning  and  drying  of  lea- 
ther. This  last  art  was  lost  to  Spain 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  who 
transferred  it  to  Fez,  where  many  of 
them  settled ;  and  the  process  was  sub- 
sequently  introduced  into  England, 
where  the  terms  morocco  and  cordo- 
van still  serve  to  indicate  its  Moor- 
ish origin.  They  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  gunpowder  at  least  a 
century  before  any  traces  of  it  appear 
in  European  history.  They  also  in- 
troduced the  sugar-cane  and  the  silk- 
worm into  Spain,  as  well  as  the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  paper.  The  town 
of  Xativa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia, 
was  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its 
paper  in  the  twelfth  century,  whereas 
paper-manufactories  were  unknown  in 
the  Christian  states  of  Spain  until  the 


reign  of  Alphonso  X.  of  Castile,  to^ 
wards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. 

But,  of  all  the  arts  understood  and 
practised  by  the  Spanish  Arabs,  none 
was  so  successfully  and  systematically 
pursued  as  that  of  agriculture.  They 
were  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  properties  of  different  soiis> 
and  with  the  adaptation  to  them  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  crops.  They  understood 
thoroughly  the  effects  and  application 
of  many  descriptions  of  manure,  and 
carried  the  art  of  irrigation  to  the  ut- 
most  perfection  of  which  it  was  sus- 
ceptible. They  introduced  into  Spain 
many  useful  fruits,  grains,  and  vege-^ 
tables ;  amongst  others,  rice,  the  su- 
gar-cane,  the  cotton-plant,  saffron, 
spinach,  and  a  great  number  of  fine 
fruits,  many  of  which  have  since  been 
naturalised  in  other  European  coun^ 
tries. 

Their  patient  industry,  and  the  un- 
remitting  attention  which  they  be- 
stowed upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  sufficiently  explain  the  cause  of 
the  vast  population  of  Moorish  Spain, 
as  contrasted  with  the  comparatively 
scanty  numbers  that  now  inhabit  the 
I>eninsula,  under  the  rule  of  the  bigoted 
and  indolent  Spaniards.  The  Moors 
could  boast  of  several  writers  on  agri- 
culture. The  most  celebrated  of  these 
was  Abou-Zacharia,  who  flourished  at 
Seville  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He 
trcflted  the  subject  in  a  most  clear  and 
comprehensive  manner;  and  Casiri 
observes  of  him,  that  he  had  the  merit 
of  adapting  to  the  climate  of  Spain 
all  the  most  useful  improvements  of 
the  Chaldeans,  Greeks,  Latins,  and 
Africans.  This  treatise  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  the  Escurial, 
and  a  Spanish  translation  by  Banqui- 
eri  appeared  at  Madrid  in  1802. 

The  mariners'  compass  was  known 
to  the  Arabs  in  the  eleventh  cen> 
tury,  although  it  was  not  adopted  in 
Europe  until  the  thirteenth.  Tira- 
boscbi,  in  spite  of  his  natural  parti- 
ality for  the  claims  of  his  own  coun- 
tryman, is  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  honour  of  the  invention  rests  with 
the  Spanish  Arabs. 

Many  of  the  most  distinguished  scho- 
lars of  the  middle  ages  acquired  their 
knowledge  at  some  of  the  seventeen 
universities  that  Middeldorpf  has 
enumerated  as  flourishing  under  the 
Mohammedan  empire  in  Spain.  So 
early    as   873,   Hartmot,    Abbot    of 
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St.  Gallen,  caused  some  of  his  monks 
to  study  Arabic^  as  the  great  source 
of  useful  information ;  and  in  many  of 
the  other  Benedictine  monasteries  the 
study  of  Arabic  literature  was  prose- 
cuted  with  ardour  and  success.  The 
most  remarkable  of  those  Christian 
students,  who,  in  their  zeal  for  know- 
ledge>  were  contented  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  the  Mohammedan  sages  of  An- 
dalusia,  was  (xerbert,  a  native  of 
France,  who,  under  the  name  of  Syl- 
vester II.,  swayed  the  Papal  seep- 
tre  from  999  until  1003.  He  left  his 
home  at  an  early  a^,  and  travelled 
over  a  great  part  of  Europe  in  pursuit 
of  knowledge ;  and  it  was  at  Seville 
and  Cordova  that  his  longing  was 
fully  gratified.  He  drank  deep  at  the 
fountains  of  Arabic  science;  and  on 
his  return  from  Spain  founded  two 
schools  —  one  at  Bobbio,  in  Italy,  and 
the  other  at  Rheims.  It  was  Gerbert 
who  first  introduced  into  Europe  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  the  Arabic  nu- 
merals.  His  exaniple  induced  nume- 
rous scholars  from  Italy,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  England,  to  repair  to  the 
Moorish  colleges  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  their  studies.  Montucla, 
m  his  ''Histoire  de  Mathcmatiques," 
affirms  that,  for  several  centuries,  all 
who  were  most  eminent  in  that  depart- 
ment of  science  acquired  their  know- 
ledge from  the  Arabs.  Amongst  the 
Italians,  Gherardo  di  Cremona  studied 
philosophy,  medicine  and  astronomy 
at  Toledo,  and  translated  into  Latin 
the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy  and  the 
medical  works  of  Razes  and  Avicenna. 
Leonardo  of  Pisa  introduced  into  Italy 
the  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  alge* 
bra,  which  he  had  derived  from  his 
Moorish  teachers  ;  and  Arnold  of  V il- 
lanova  was  indebted  to  the  same  source 
for  his  acquirements  in  physics,  astro- 
nomy, and  medicine. 

Amongst  English  scholars,  Adclard, 
a  Benedictine  monk  of  Bath,  Daniel 
Moriey,  a  native  of  Norfolk,  and 
Michael  Scott,  of  wizard  fume,  ac- 
quired much  of  their  skill  and  learn- 
ing from  the  Moors.  The  illustrious 
Roger  Bacon  drew  his  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  philosophy,  and  mathe- 
matics from  Arabic  manuscripts.  He 
cites  Alhagen's  treatise  upon  optics, 
which  was  composed  in  the  twelflh 
century;  from  which,  also,  Vitellio, 
who  had  considerable  reputation  for 


optical  skill,  borrowed  all  he  knew 
upon  the  subject.  Several  of  the  Chris- 
tian  monarchs  of  the  middle  ages  were 
sensible  of  the  value  of  Arabic  teachers 
and  manuscripts.  Charlemagne  com- 
manded the  most  important  Arabic 
works  to  be  translated  into  Latin,  with 
the  view  of  improving  the  education 
of  the  people  throughout  his  empire. 
In  Germany,  Otho  of  Frisinger,  and 
in  Italy,  Frederic  the  Second,  ordered 
translations  to  be  made  from  several 
Arabic  manuscripts ;  whilst  liberal 
offers  of  Alphonso  the  Tenth,  of  Cas- 
tile, induced  many  learned  Moors  to 
settle  as  teachers  at  Toledo. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  alleged  that  the 
Spanish  Arabs,  owing  to  a  fond  par- 
tiality for  their  own  copious  and  nuu 
jestic  tongue,  and  their  contempt  for 
all  other  languages,  did  not  aeriTe 
from  their  vast  collections  of  books  all 
the  advantages  which  they  might 
have  done,  if  they  had  studied  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  in  the  ori. 
ginals,  instead  of  through  the  mediom 
of  Arabic  translations.  We  maj, 
indeed,  lament  that  they  neglected  or 
despised  the  orators,  poets,  and  histo- 
rians of  ancient  Rome ;  but  we  ou^t^ 
at  the  same  time,  to  remember  that 
their  translations  have  preserved  to  ns 
the  substance  of  many  a  classic  which 
can  no  longer  be  found  in  the  originaL 
It  may  also  be  asserted,  with  some 
degree  of  plausibility,  that  the  genius 
of  the  Moors  was  rather  svibw  and 
penetrating  than  profound,  and  that 
much  of  their  literary  industry  was 
expended  in  the  pursuit  of  trifles.  To 
a  certain  extent  this  accusation  is  true ; 
but  we  ouffht  never  to  foi^et  what 
they  actually  achieved,  whilst  contem- 
plating  what  they  might  have  per- 
formed. Our  obligations  to  them  are 
most  important :  they  became  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  dviliaation 
of  ancient  and  modem  Europe ;  and 
it  was  the  success  of  their  literary 
efforts  which  first  excited  the  rivalrj, 
and  roused  the  dormant  energies  of 
Christendom,  from  the  long  sleep  of 
the  dark  ages ;  and  to  them  we  are 
indebted  for  the  revival  and  improve- 
ment of  the  exact  and  physical  scienoei^ 
as  well  as  for  many  of  those  useful  and 
elegant  arts  and  inventions  which  have 
contributed  so  powerful  an  impulse 
to  the  literature  and  civilisatbn  of 
Europe. 
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In  the  army  of  Ferdinand  II.  >  Emperor 
of  Austria  (yiho  succeeded  his  brother, 
Mathiasy  in  1619),  then  commanded  by 
Albercht,  Count  of  Walienstein,  and 
Duke  of  Friedland,  were  two  brave 
Irish  soldiers  of  fortune — James,Butler» 
who  commanded  a  regiment  of  Irish 
dragoons ;  and  his  younger  brother, 
W^ter,  who  was  colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  Irish  musketeers. 

These  gentlemen  were  nearly  related 
to  James,  then  Earl  of  Ormond,  and 
were  driven  to  seek  service  in  foreign 
wars  by  the  result  of  a  quarrel  be- 
tween their  family  and  King  James 
YI.  of  Scotland  and  I.  of  England, 
who  had  unjustly  wrested  from  the 
Butlers  their  valuable  estates,  and  be- 
stowed them  upon  his  Scottish  favour- 
ite. Sir  Richard  Preston,   Laird    of 
Craigmillar,     near    Edinburgh,    and 
Knight  of  the  Bath.     This  gentleman, 
who  was  afterwards  created  Lord  Ding, 
wall  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  and 
Earl  of  Desmond  m  that  of  Ireland, 
6th  June,   1614,  claimed  Ormond  in 
right  of  his  wife.  Lady  Elizabeth  But- 
ler,  who  was   the  only  daughter   of 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Ormond,  and  widow 
of  Theobald,  Viscount  of  Theophelim. 
Such  was  the  undue  partiality  of  James 
for  his  countryman,  the  Scottish  Vis- 
count Dingwall,  that  in  1614,  when 
Sir  Walter,   eldest  son  of  Sir  John 
Butler,  third  brother  of  the  old  Earl 
of  Ormond,  inherited  that  title,   the 
Ormond  estates  (which  in  ancient  times 
were  an  Irish  principality  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  middle  Shannon,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Munster)  were  be- 
stowed upon  the  stranger;    and  the 
King,  to  enforce  his  claim,  wrote  a 
very  peremptory  letter  to  the  Irish 
privy  council.     Sir  Arthur  Chichester, 
Baron  of  Belfast,  was  at    that  time 
Lord  Deputy  and  Chief  Governor  of 
Ireland.     Fmding  the  council  averse 
to  this  injustice,  James,  who  was  no- 
torious  for  entertaining  the  most  absurd 
ideas  of  his  prerogative,  took  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands,  and,  charging  the 
Earl  of  Ormond  with   "non-compli- 
ance," threw  him  into  the  Fleet  prison, 
where  he  remained  for  eight  years,  en- 
during great  want  and  misery,  while 


all  his  old  hereditary  possessions  were 
seized  and  confiscated,  by  which  his 
£Eimily  were  reduced  and  ruined. 

Preston,  Lord  Dingwall,  was  drown- 
ed in  June  1621,  on  his  way  from 
Dublin  to  Scotland ;  he  left  an  only 
daughter,  Ladv  Elizabeth  Preston, 
through  whom  his  titles  and  Irish  es- 
tates went  afterwards  to  the  Earls  of 
Ossory. 

The  trouble  in  which  the  family  be- 
came involved,  and  the  wandering 
spirit  which  possessed  the  Irish,  like 
the  Scots  of  those  days,  led  the  earPs 
two  cousins,  James  and  Walter,  into 
the  imperial  service,  where  they  soon 
obtained  the  command  of  regiments^ 
and  served  under  John  de  Tscerclai,  the 
Count  Tilly,  and  the  great  Wallenstein^ 
in  most  of  the  battles  of  the  thirty 
years'  war. 

In  1631,  Walter  Butler,  with  his 
battalion  of  Irish  musketeers,  formed 
part  of  the  imperial  garrison  which  de- 
fended the  town  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder  against  the  victorious  army  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus. 

Frankfort  was  even  then  a  large 
town,  and  being  capital  of  the  middle 
mark  of  Brandenburg,  was  remarkable 
for  its  fairs  and  university.  As  it  stood 
only  forty-eight  miles  from  Berlin,  the 
imperial  generals  were  anxious  about  its 
safety.  Hannibal  Count  de  Schombere» 
the  successor  of  old  Torquato  Conti, 
commanded  the  garrison,  which  con- 
sisted of  ten  thousand  horse  and  foot. 
The  town  was  surrounded  by  strong 
ramparts  and  gates,  but  was  divided  in 
two  by  the  Oder. 

At  the  head  of  eighteen  thousand 
men,  with  two  hundred  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  a  pontoon  bridge  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  long,  the  warlike 
King  of  Sweden  marched  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  appeared  near 
the  town  on  the  first  day  of  April.  No 
troops  ever  presented  a  finer  aspect 
than  the  Swedish,  as  they  marched  in 
several  columns  to  the  investment  of 
Frankfort,  the  attack  on  which  was 
.  planned  by  Sir  John  Hepburn,  of 
Atbelstaneford  (afterwards  a  marshal 
of  France),  who  then  commanded  the 
green  brigade  of  Scots  in  the  service  of 
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Gustavus.     In  the  army  of  the  latter 
were  no  less  than  fifleen  thousand  Scots 
at  this  time. 
There  is  an  old  rhyme>  which  says — 

**  ITe  who  lyet  before  Frsnkfort  a  year  and  a  daye. 
Is  lord  of  the  empire  for  ever  and  aye." 

But  knowing  well  that  the  fiery  King  of 
Sweden  would  not  remain  a  week  if  he 
could  help  it,  Count  Schomberg,  the 
commander-in-chief;  the  Count  de 
Montecuciili,  an  Italian  ;  Cauipmastor. 
General  Teifienbach,  and  Colonel  Her. 
berttftein^  made  the  most  vigorous  pre- 
parations to  defend  the  phice,  and  to 
Walter  Butler  and  his  Irish  musketeers 
assigned  a  post  of  the  greatest  danger. 
**  Take  him  in  every  respect,'' says  the 
historian  of  Gustavus,  ^*  he  was  one  of 
the  bravest  officers  in  the  Emperor '« 
service ;  but  as  the  im{)erialists  envied 
this  gallant  foreigner,  care  was  taken 
to  place  him  in  the  weakest  part  of  the 
fortification ;  or,  to  speak  more  to 
the  purpose,  in  a  part  that  scarcely 
deserved  to  be  called  a  foitifica- 
tion.*'  In  no  way  either  daunt- 
ed or  disheartened,  Butler  resolved  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  and  ordered  his 
Irishmen  to  dig  a  trench  and  form  a 
breastwork  in  rear  of  it;  and  thus,  after 
incredible  labour,  they  formed  a  solid 
rampart  in  one  day  ;  but  that  evening 
he  went  to  Count  Schomberg,  and  re- 

E resented  ^*  that  the  post  assigned  to 
im  was  almost  incapable  of  being  de- 
fended, and  that  unless  a  sally  was 
made  that  very  night,  to  prevent  the 
Swedes  and  Scut«  from  coming  nearer 
bis  indiderent  parapet,  the  place  would 
be  taken.'* 

But  Schomberg  heard  him  without 
interest  or  attention. 

*<  Give  me  but  five  troops  of  cuiras- 
siers, Count  Hannibal,"  said  he,  "and 
live  of  dragoons,  and  at  the  peril  of  life 
and  reputation,  I  will  undertake  to 
make  the  Swedes  raise  the  seige.*' 

Envious  of  the  honour  already  won 
by  the  stranger,  the  imperialist  declined 
alike  the  oiler  and  advice,  though  se- 
cretly he  dispatched,  on  the  very  ser- 
vice coveted  by  Walter  Butler,  a  cer- 
tain German  commander,  whose  cui- 
rassiers failed  to  perform  the  duty  re- 
quired, for  they  were  driven  in  by 
Scottish  Highlanders  of  Gustavus,  and 
their  leader  was  shot,  while  Major 
Sinclair,  of  Sir  John  liepburn's  Scots 


musketeers  followed  them  almost  into 
the  town. 

Covered  by  the  Rhinegrave's  cuiras- 
siers, under  Colonel  Hume»  of  Carrol- 
sidebrae,  Hepburn's  brigade  of  Scots 
intrenched  themselves  before  the  great 
gate  of  the  town ;  the  yellow  brigade 
occupie<l  the  Custrin  road,  and  the 
white  brigade  of  Swedes  was  spread 
throughout  the  suburbs.  kfUsr  a  smart 
cannooade,  on  Palm  Sunday,  the  Srd 
April,  the  King  of  Sweden  ordered  a 
general  assault. 

*'  The  Swedish  soldiers  wanting  ladders  for 
the  scaling  of  the  walls,  mnne  to  certaines 
Boores*  liouses  hard  bye,  whence  thcgr  bring 
away  the  racks  in  the  stables,  and  those 
others  without,  upon  which  the  Booree  used 
to  lay  their  cowes'  meaL  With  these  and 
some  Btore  of  hatchets  they  had  gotten,  to  a 
miglitle  strong  palisadoc  of  the  enemies*  neers 
the  walls  they  goe,  which  they  fall  to  hew- 
ing downe.  The  enemies  labouring  to  defimd 
the  Rtocket  or  palii>adoe,  to  it  on  both  rides 
they  fall ;  the  bullets  darkening  the  very  aire 
with  a  sliowre  of  lead.  The  imperialsts  being 
at  length,  by  main  force,  beaten  ofl^  retiris 
through  a  sally  port  into  the  towne.  Behig 
entered  within  the  outer  port,  there  stay  th^ 
and  shoote  amaine.  The  King  palling  Sir 
John  Hebron  and  Colonel  l^rosdea  nnto 
him — '  Novj  my  hrovt  ScotU*  (saies  he),  *  r*. 
member  your  countrymen  dain  at  NewBnm- 
denbury  /'  "* 

The  Scottish  infantry  advanoe4  with 
their  pikes  in  the  front  rank  and  their 
musketeers  firing  over  their  heads  \ 
thus  a  terrible  slaughter  was  soon  mada 
of  the  imperialists.  *'One  Scottish 
man,"  continues  the  quaint  record  q£ 
the  Swedish  war,  **  killed  eighteen  men 
with  his  own  hand.  Here  did  Lums* 
den  take  eighteen  colours ;  vea«  such 
testimony  showed  he  of  his  valour,  that 
the  King  after  the  battle  bade  him  aska 
what  liee  wolde,  and  he  wolde  give  i% 
to  him."  This  brave  officer  was  Ci>- 
lonel  Sir  James  Luuisden,  of  Inver* 
gellie,  in  Fifeshire,  aflerwardf  made 
Governor  of  Newcastle  by  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  and  a  major-general  in  the 
army  which  invaded  Knguiud  in  1640. 

Alean while  Gustavus  was  pressing 
with  his  own  brigade  upon  the  qnarter 
occupied  by  Butler  antf  his  Irish  mus- 
keteers, who  defended  themselves  with 
incredible  resolution ;  so  much  sOt  that 
when  one  of  them  was  dragged  over 
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the  rsmparty  he  was  asked  by  the 
Swedish  King,  *^  what  soldiers  these 
were  who  fought  so  valiantly  ?'♦  "  Co- 
lonel Butler's  Irish  regiment/'  re- 
plied the  prisoner.  This  was  at  half. 
East  one  in  the  day,  and  Gustavus,  on 
earing  it  (according  to  Harte)>  drew 
off  his  brigade,  and  in  despair  of  forc- 
ing a  passage  through  the  Irish,  as- 
sailed the  strong  Gueben  gate,  andy 
about  four  in  the  afternoon,  broke  into 
the  town  through  the  Germans. 

The  Governor,  Schomberg,  Camp. 
master-General  Teiffenbach,  the  Count 
di  Montecuculi,  Colonels  Behem  and 
Herberstein,  with  most  of  the  imperial- 
h%Bf  fled  out  of  the  city  with  great 
baseness,  leaving  the  faithful  But^r  to 
fight  single-handed  against  the  tides  of 
Swedes  and  Scots  who  surrounded  his 
almost  indefensible  post.  Already 
three  Irish  lieutenant-colonels,  O'Neil, 
Fatrick>  and  Macarthy  were  slain,  with 
Captain-Lieutenants  Grace  and  Brown, 
and  Ensign  Butler,  all  Irish,  and  many 
of  their  men.  At  last  Walter  Butler 
was  pierced  by  a  bullet,  and  had  his 
sword  arm  broken  by  a  musket  ball, 
and  when  he  fell,  the  remnant  of  his 
gallant  soldiers  surrendered,  and  re- 
sistance was  at  an  end. 

Meanwhile  the  fugitive  generals  fled 
towards  Silesia,  and  everywhere  gave 
out  that  Butler  and  the  Irish  had  be- 
trayed  Frankfort,  by  permitting  the 
enemy  to  enter  by  their  quarter,  as  it 
was  the  weakest ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  a  providential  accident,  adds  an 
historian,  Butler  might  have  been  be- 
headed and  degraded,  in  spite  of  all  his 
gallant  services;  but  next  diiy,  says 
one  of  the  stormers,  the  Scottish 
Colonel  Munro,  in  his  history — **  It 
was  to  be  seen  where  the  best  service 
was  done  /  and  truly  had  all  the  rest 
(of  the  imperialists)  stood  to  it  as  well 
as  the  Irish  did,  we  had  returned  with 
great  loss,  and  without  victory."  fie 
adds,  there  were  taken  fifty  standards, 
one  colonel,  five  lieutenant-colonels, 
"  and  one  Irish  cavalier,  Butler,  who 
behaved  himself  honourably  and  well." 
Hundreds  of  imperialists  were  drowned 
in  the  Oder,  and  a  vast  quantity  of 
plunder  was  taken.  That  night  the 
jSAng  of  Sweden  gave  a  banquet 
to  his  principal  onicers  and  colo- 
nelsy  Sir  John  Hepburn,  Munro, 
Lumsdon,  Sir  John  Banier,  and  others ; 
and  when  they  were  assembling, 
<' Cavaliers,"  said  he,  "I  will  not 
^t  ft  morsel  until  I  have  seen  this 


brave  Irishman  of  whom  we  hear 
so  much;  and  yet,"  he  added,  to 
Colonel  Hume,  "I  have  that  to  say 
to  him  which  he  may  not  be  pleased 
to  hear." 

Butler's  wounds  rendered  him  in- 
capable of  exertion,  but  on  a  litter  of 
pikes  being  formed,  he  whs  conveyed 
mto  the  presence  of  Gustavus,  who 
gazed  at  him  sternly,  and  asked  with 
anger — 

"Sir,  art  thou  the  elder  or  the 
younger  Butler?" 

**  May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  re- 
plied the  wounded  man^  '*  I  am  but 
the  younger." 

**  God  be  praised  1"  said  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  **  Thou  art  a  brave  fellow. 
Hadst  thou  been  the  elder,  I  meant  to 
have  run  my  sword  through  thy  body ; 
but  now  my  own  physicians  shall  at. 
tend  thee,  and  nothing  shall  be  omit- 
tod  that  may  procure  thee  happiness 
and  ease." 

^rhe  action  by  which  James  Butler 
had  kindled  so  much  indignation  in 
the  breast  of  the  usually  placid  Gus- 
tavus is  now  unknown  ;  but  it  must 
have  been  something  very  remarkable 
to  excite  such  angry  bitterness.  Had 
Walter  Butler  been  a  Protestant,  the 
King  would,  no  doubt,  have  endea- 
voured  to  lure  him  into  the  Swedish 
service;  but  the  wounded  imperialist 
was  as  famous  for  his  strict  adherence 
to  the  duties  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  as  for  his  gallantry  in  the 
field. 

While  lying  thus  helplessly  at 
Frankfort,  he  was  deeply  stung  and 
mortified  by  the  rumour  so  wickedly 
and  so  industriously  spread  by  the 
imperial  generals,  that  he  had  occa- 
sioned the  loss  of  the  town ;  and  he 
cast  his  honour  under  the  protection 
of  the  generous  Gustavus. 

<*  Sir,"  said  the  latter,  '<  it  is  in  my 
power  to  do  your  character  ample  jus- 
tice, and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can 
never  be  controverted.  I  will  bear 
full  testimony  to  your  faith  and  valour 
under  my  own  hand  and  royal  seal." 

Assuming  a  pen,  he  drew  up  a  cer. 
tiBcate,  which  set  forth  the  neroism 
displayed  by  Butler,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  and  added,  *'  that  if  the  im- 
perial  generals,  instead  of  acting  like 
poltroons,  had  performed  but  a  fifth 
part  of  what  this  gallant  Irishman  had 
done,  he  (Gustavus)  should  never 
have  been  master  of  Frankfort^  but 
after  an  obstinate  siege  alone." 
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*•  This,  sir,"  said  the  King,  "  is  no 
more  than  is  due  to  a  brave  and  in- 
jured man ;  so  every  general  in  the 
room  will  take  a  pride  m  signing  this 
paper  with  me."  This  was  accord- 
mgly  done  by  Sir  John  Banier,  the 
Sottish  colonels,  and  others. 

James  Butler,  who  was  then  at  the 
conrt  of  Ferdinand  II.  at  Vienna,  was 
stung  to  the  soul  by  the  tidings  that 
his  brother  had  betrayed  a  post,  and 
he  wrote  to  Walter  a  letter  full  of  the 
bitterest  reproaches.  "  You  have  tar- 
nished the  lustre  of  the  imperial  arms, 
as  well  as  the  name  of  Butler,"  he 
wrote;  '^and  Csssar's  court-martial 
will  make  your  name  a  by-word  of  re- 
proach." 

Walter  Butler  was  grieved  by  this 
insolence  and  unkindness,  and  hastened 
to  show  the  letter  to  the  King  of  Swe- 
den. 

<<  Heed  it  not.  Colonel  Butler,"  said 
he ;  "  send  our  testimonial  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  trouble  yourself  no  more 
about  it." 

Thirty  thousand  pounds*  worth  of 
plunder,  and  ten  baggage  waggons 
with  all  the  plate  of  the  fugitives,  were 
taken,  and  all  their  munitions  of  war ;. 
however,  they  had  buried  in  the  earth 
a  great  quantity  of  arms.  In  1850,  a 
labourer,  when  digging  a  trench  in  a 
field,  near  the  outworks  of  old  Frank- 
fort, came  upon  a  depot  of  old  wea- 
pons, decaving  and  covered  with  rust. 
Among  them  were  two  thousand 
matchlocks,  being  part  of  the  muni- 
tion concealed  by  the  garrison  of 
Count  Schomberg. 

As  soon  as  his  wounds  permitted 
him  to  travel,  Walter  Butler  left 
Frankfort,  for  Gustavus  was  too  gene- 
rous to  detain  as  a  prisoner  one  whose 
gallant  spirit  was  writhing  under  un- 
merited reproaches.  He  travelled  to- 
wards Silesia,  and  sought  out  a  Colonel 
Behem  who  had  commanded  a  regi- 
ment of  German  infantry  at  the  de« 
fence  of  Frankfort,  and  to  whom  he 
was  fortunate  enough  in  tracing  the 
first  of  the  slanderous  rcporf<:,  and 
challenged  him  to  single  <  -..jat  on 
horse  or  foot  with  sword  ;i.;ii  pistol ; 
but  awed  by  the  justice  of  Butler's 
cause,  his  known  skill  and  courage, 
and  by  the  formidable  testimonial  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  signed  a  full 
retractation  and  apology. 

Butler  then  went  into  Poland,  and 
at  his  own  expense  raised  a  fine  regi« 
ment  of  cavalry,  all  clad  in  buff  coats 


with  back  and  breast  pieces,  and. 
triple-barred  helmets.  While  recnut- 
in^  there,  he  daily  ran  the  risk  of 
being  murdered  by  the  Polish  pea-. 
santry  who  were  averse  to  the  imperial 
service ;  but  he  marched  as  soon  as  hb 
new  levy  was  completed,  and  on  his 
return  to  the  Emperor's  army,  to<^ 
possession  of  Prague,  the  capital  of 
Bohemia.  This  made  him  more  than 
ever  a  favourite  of  the  great  Wallen- 
stein. 

Soon  afler  this  exploit  he  married 
the  Countess  of  Fondowuii. 

He  was  at  Prague  when  the  ambi- 
tious Wallenstein  became  false  to  the 
interests  of  the  empire,  and  fell  into 
the  deadly  snare  prepared  for  him  at 
Egra  by  Colonel  James  Butler  and 
others,  on  whose  unscrupulous  fideli^ 
the  imperial  court  coula  rely.  Had 
Walter  not  been  a  rigidly  honourable 
man,  he  might  have  realised  a  large 
fortune  by  the  death  of  his  leader, 
who,  bein^  always  fond  of  foreign 
troops,  wished  him  to  return  to  Ire* 
land  for  the  pwposc  of  raising  a  body 
of  infiuitry  to  cope  with  the  Scottida 
brigades  of  Gustavus.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  offered  him  money  to  the 
amount  of  Xd2,000  sterling  by  bills  of 
exchange  at  Hamburgh,  and  ready 
cash,  which  was  lying  useless  at  his 
palace  of  Sagan,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Bober,  in  Prussian  Silesia.  But  he 
declined  the  service  with  these  re- 
markable words — <^Poor  old  Ireland 
has  been  drained  too  much  of  her  men 
already. ' '  This  anecdote,  says  Walter 
Harte  in  his  history,  I  learned  at  Vi- 
enna. 

The  wild  schemes  and  darinff  ambi- 
tion of  Wallenstein  now  made  him 
indulge  in  the  hope  of  dismembering 
the  <;reat  conquests  of  the  empire*  and 
seating  himself  upon  a  new  toronOf  to 
be  erected  by  the  sword  in  northern 
Europe.  This  hope  was  crushed  in 
1634,  when  the  great  Duke  was  spend- 
ing the  holidays  of  Christmas  in  the 
old  castle  of  E^a,  in  Bohemia.  The 
garrison  in  this  fortress  was  com. 
raanded  by  John  Gordon*  a  Presbj* 
terian,  a  native  of  Aberdeen^ure*  who 
was  colonel  of  Tzertzski's  r^ment,  and 
had  once  been  a  private  somier.  WaL 
lenstein*s  personal  escort  consisted  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  Jamos 
Butler's  Irish  regiment*  oommanded 
by  that  officer  in  person. 

James  Butler  (without  commoni- 
eating  the  matter  to  his  brother  Wait 
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ter,J  John  Gordon,  and  Major  Walter 
Lesley^  son  of  the  Laird  of  Balquhan 
in  the  Garioch^  on  receiving  private 
instructions  from  Vienna,  resolved, 
without  scruple  or  remorse,  on  remov. 
ing  the  ambitious  general  from  the  path 
of  the  Emperor  for  ever.  Butler  pre- 
pared a  grand  banquet,  to  ivhich  he 
invited  the  generalissimo's  attendants. 
Previous  to  the  latter,  Butler,  who 
felt  some  distrust  of  Lesly  and  Gor- 
don>  who  were  both  Scots  and  Pres- 
byterians, while  he  was  a  Catholic, 
made  some  remarks  expressive  of  ad- 
miration for  the  duke. 

"  You  may  do  as  you  please,  gen- 
tlemen, in  the  matter  at  issue,"  said 
Gordon,  '^  but  death  itself  shall  never 
alienate  me  from  the  duty  and  affec- 
tion I  bear  his  majesty  the  emperor." 

Thus  encouraged,  Butler  produced 
a  letter  from  Mathias  Count  Galas 
(who,  after  the  siege  of  Mantua,  ob- 
tained the  supreme  command  of  the 
imperial  army),  wherein  Ferdinand  11. 
authorised  them  and  all  his  officers 
to  withdraw  **  their  allegiance"  from 
Wallenstein,  for  all  the  troops  had 
taken  an  oath  of  obedience  to  him  by 
the  emperor's  express  order.  Fully  em- 
powered by  this  document  to  do  what 
they  pleased,  the  three  mercenaries  re- 
solved on  his  immediate  destruction. 
One  proposed  to  poison  him ;  another 
sn^ested  that  he  should  be  sent  a 
prisoner  to  Vienna;  a  third,  that  he 
should  be  slain  afler  disposing  of  his 
friends  at  the  banquet.  The  last  was 
at  once  adopted,  and  several  were  in. 
vited,  among  whom  were  W'allenstein's 
brother-in-law,  Colonel  Tzertzski ;  Co- 
lonels lUo,  William  Einski,  and  the 
secretary.  Colonel  Niemann.  The  cas- 
tle was  filled  with  soldiers  on  whom 
Grordon  and  Butler  could  rely.  As 
the  fatal  evening  drew  on.  Captain 
Walter  Devereaux,  Watchmaster  Ro- 
bert Geraldine,  and  fifteen  other  Irish- 
men entered  the  keep,  and  took  pos- 
session  of  a  postern ;  while  to  Captain 
Edmund  Bourke,  with  one  hundred 
more^  was  assigned  the  duty  of  keep- 
ing the  streets  quiet;  for  Tzcrtzski's 
dragoons  occupied  the  town,  which  is 
the  capital  of  its  circle,  and  was  then 
surrounded  by  a  triple  rampart,  washed 
on  one  side  by  the  £gra. 

The  banquet  was  protracted  so  long 
that  at  halt-past  ten  the  dessert  was 
still  on  the  table,  when  Colonel  Gor- 
don filled  up  a  goblet  of  wine,  and 
proposed  the  health  of  the  shy  and 
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cunning  John  George,  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony, the  enemy  of  the  emperor. 

Butler  affected  asonishment>  and 
said  ''he  would  drink  to  no  man's 
prosperity  who  was  the  enemy  of 
C(Bsar,** 

Pretended  high  words  ensued^  and 
while  the  unsuspecting  friends  of  Wal- 
lenstein ^azed  about  them  in  wonder 
and  perplexity,  the  doors  were  flung 
open,  and  Geraldine  and  Devereaux, 
with  their  soldiers  armed  with  drawn 
swords  or  partizans,  rushed  in. 

**  Long  live  Ferdinand  the  Second  l" 
cried  Devereaux. 

'*  God  prosper  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria," added  Geraldine ;  while  Butler, 
Gordon,  and  Lesley,  snatched  up  the 
candles,  held  them  alofl,  and  drew 
their  swords.  Wallenstein's  friends  saw 
that  they  were  betrayed ;  they  sprang 
to  their  weapons,  all  flushed  with  wine 
and  with  fury  at  this  treachery ;  the 
tables  were  dashed  over,  and  a  deadly 
combat  began.  Colonel  Illo  was  rushing 
to  his  sword,  which  was  hanging  on 
the  wall,  when  an  Irishman  ran  him 
through  the  heart.  Tzertzski  placed 
himself  in  a  corner,  and  slew  three ; 
for  the  assailants,  believing  him  to  be 
proof  to  mortal  weapons,  were  afraid 
of  him. 

"Leave  me, leave  me  for  a  moment,** 
he  continued  to  cry,  while  fighting 
with  all  the  energy  of  despair ;  "  leave 
me  to  deal  with  Lesley  and  Gordon— 
I  will  fight  them  both  hand  to  hand— 
aflcr  that  you  may  kill  me;  but,  O, 
Gordon,  what  a  supper  is  this  for 
your  friends." 

At  that  instant  he  pierced  the  young 
Duke  de  Lerida  by  a  mortal  wound, 
but  was  almost  immediately  over- 
powered by  ten  strokes,  and,  with 
Kinski  and  Tzertzski,  almost  hewn  to 
pieces.  Ungluttcd  yet  with  blood. 
Captain  Devereaux,  finding  his  rapier 
broken,  snatched  up  a  partizan,  and, 
followed  by  thirty  soldiers,  rushed  to 
the  apartments  of  Wallenstein ;  who, 
having  heard  the  uproar  in  the  hall, 
had  double-bolted  his  door  within ;  and 
they  assailed  it  with  noise  and  great 
fury,  while  Butler  stood,  with  his 
sword  drawn,  on  the  staircase  below. 
Even  the  bold  heart  of  Wallenstein 
was  appalled  by  the  unusual  uproar- 
he  leaped  from  his  bed,  and  threw  on 
a  dressing-gown.  He  raised  the  win- 
dow of  the  room ;  but  the  wall  of  the 
tower  was  too  high  for  escape,  and  he 
cried  aloud — 
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"  Will  none  here  assist  me?  Alasl 
is  no  one  here  my  frienil?" 

Upon  this  Devercaux  knocked  again, 
and  commanded  his  soldiers  to  burst 
open  the  door.  Five  times  their 
united  strength  failed  before  it,  till  he 
applied  his  own  shoulder  to  it ;  and, 
bemg  a  man  of  great  power,  he  broke 
it  to  fragments,  and  they  beheld 
before  them  the  formidable  Wal'en- 
Etein,  Duke  of  Friedland  and  Prince 
of  the  Vantlal  Isles,  standing  near  a 
table,  in  his  s>hirt,  pale  and  c«)mposed, 
but  defenceless  —  for  he  had  neither 
Hwonl  nor  ])istols  ;  for  Schiller  asserts 
that  he  was  dii^turbed  in  the  study  of 
astrologv. 

•*  Alt  thou  not  the  betrayer  of  Fer- 
dinand an<l  the  empire?"  crie<l  Cap- 
tain Devereaux,  as  he  charged  his  par- 
tizan  ;  **if  so,  now  thou  must  die." 

AVallenstein  made  no  reply,  but 
opened  his  arms,  as  if  still  more  to 
expose  his  nake<l  breast,  into  which 
the  Irish  captain  thrust  his  weapon, 
and  he  expired  without  a  groan,  while 
all  the  soldiers  shrunk  back,  as  if  ap- 
palled  by  the  act ;  yet  his  naked  bwly, 
and  the  bodies  of  the  Colonels  Nie- 
mann, Tzertzski,  lllo,  and  Kinski  were 
carried  in  a  cart  through  the  streets 
of  Egra,  and  tossed  into  a  ditch.  So 
periiihed  the  magnificent  Wallenstein, 
the  dictator  of  (lermany  I 

James  Butler  and  Devercaux  has- 
tened to  Vienna,  where  the  Em|)eror 
Ferdinand  11.  fastened  round  the  neck 
of  the  former  a  magniticcnt  chain, 
giving,  at  the  same  time,  his  imperial 
benison  an<l  a  gold  medal,  saving — 
"Wear  this,  Colonel  Butler,  in  me- 
mory of  an  em|)eror  you  have  saved 
from  ruin."  lie  then  created  him  a 
count  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  and 
gave  him  the  gold  key  of  the  bed- 
chamber, with  extensive  estates  in  the 
king<lom  of  Bohemia ;  and  to  crown 
all,  by  an  act  of  abominable  hypocrisy, 
Le  ordered  three  thousand  masses  to 
be  8ai<l  for  rei)ose  of  the  murdered 
general's  soul.  Devereaux  also  i-eceived 
a  gold  chain  with  the  gold  kev,  and  a 
colonelcy ;  but  he  left  the  iniperial 
service,  and  returned  home  to  Ireland 
in  1638. 

C'olonel  CI  onion  was  create<l  a  mar- 
quis of  the  empire,  coloiiel-general  of 
tne  iniperial  army,  and  \\\)i\\  chamber, 
lain  of  Auhtria.    ^lajor  Waller  Ix'sley, 


who  was  then  a  captain  of  the  Body 
Guard,  was  created  Goont  Lesley, 
and  Lord  of  Newstadt,  an  estate  worth 
two  hundred  thousand  florins.  He 
died  field  marshal,  governor  of  Scla- 
vonia,  and  knight  of  the  golden 
fleece. 

James  Butler  enjoyed  his  coantship 
only  one  year,  for  he  died  at  Wir- 
temberg  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1634,  leaving  a  very  ample  fortune, 
and  money  to  found  a  college  of  Irish 
Franciscans,  which  atiil  exists  in  the 
Bohemian  capital.  To  Luarmayne, 
confessor  to  the  Emperor,  be  left  a 
memorial  worth  twenty  pounds  by  his 
will.  To  the  Scottish  and  Irish  colleges 
atPraj^ue  he  be<iueathed  £3,300;  to  the 
Irish  students  at  Prague,  £500  among 
them  equally;  to  his  sister,  £1,000; 
to  Walti^r  Devereaux  whose  partisan 
slew  Wallenstein,  £150.  His  widow, 
whom  he  left  in  easy  circumstances, 
conve}'cd  his  Ixxly  into  Bohemia,  escort- 
ed by  a  troop  of  lancers  and  caimssierB, 
and  there  she  interred  him  near  his  own 
e-'tatesywith  great  pomp  and  splendour. 
In  1638,  Ihomas  Carve,  an  Irish 
priest,  chaplain  of  Butler's  regiment, 
and  author  of  a  minute  account  of 
these  affairs,'*'  obtained  a  commission 
as  chaplain- general  "  to  all  the  Scot* 
tish  an<l  Irish  forces  in  the  imperial 
service." 

During  the  development  and  denoM- 
ment  of  this  daring  conspiracy  against 
the  great  imperialist,  his  friend,  VVal- 
ter  Butler,  was  in  command  at  Prague, 
about  SL'venty  miles  distant  from  the 
ea:!^tle  of  Egni ;  and  he  was  filled  with 
horror  and  dismay  at  the  part  played 
by  his  brother  in  the  dark  and  terrible 
tragedy.  It  was,  moreover,  an  unfor- 
tunate, event  for  him,  as  he  never  olv 
tiuned  any  place  at  court,  any  military 
order,  or  rose  one  rank  higher  in  the 
army  from  thenceforward  —  for,  as  a 
favourite  of  Wallenstein,  he  was  an 
object  of  distrust  to  the  Emperor. 

In  the  same  year  his  brother  died. 
Walter  served  with  distinguished  bra- 
very at  Nordlingen,  in  Swabia,  where# 
on  the  26th  of  August,  1634,  a  ^neral 
engagement  was  the  result  of  Field 
Marshal  (justaf  Homo's  attempt  to 
relieve  the  town,  then  besieged  by  the 
imperialists,  who  obtained  a  completu 
victory;  for  the  Swedish  army  was 
defeated  wiih  gi-eat  loss,  and  had  four 
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thousand  baggage  waggons,  ei^ht^r 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  three  hunared 
stand  of  colours  taken.  Their  Scottish 
brigades  suffered  severely.  In  parti- 
cular the  highland  regiment  of  Colonel 
Robert  Munro,  which,  by  the  slaughter 
of  that  fatal  day  was  reduced  to  one 
company. 

By  his  valour  and  example,  Walter 
Butler,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment, 
**  decided  the  victory  in  favour  of  the 
imperialists."  To  quote  Harte— **  He 
stood  firm,  without  losing  One  inch 
of  ground,  for  three  and  twenty 
hours,   during  a  continual  fire,    and 


though  sixteen  thousand  soldiers  were 
killed  in  that  engagement.'* 

Soon  after  this  great  battle,  he  die4 
of  a  severe  illness.  The  descendants 
of  his  brother  distinguished  themselves 
repeatedly  in  the  future  wars  of  the 
grasping  House  of  Austria,  particularly 
in  those  waged  against  Frederick  the 
Great,  King  of  Prussia  ;  and  there  is 
now  living  in  Bohemia  an  old  noble- 
man,  named  Baron  Butler  who  boasts 
of  being  the  fourth  in  descent  from 
James  Butler  of  Ormond,  one  of  the 
slayers  of  the  great  Duke  of  Fried-: 
land. 
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Whxn  the  sun  rises  in  serene  strength 
and  majesty,  gildiuff  the  mountain- 
tops,  lighting  up  their  swelling  sides, 
and  pouring  bright,  unclouded  rays 
across  the  level  plains,  so  that  all  na- 
ture rejoices,  and  the  hilb  clap  their 
hands  for  joy,  he  cannot  avoid  striking, 
at  the  same  time,  with  his  radiant  heat, 
upon  damp,  unwholesome  bogs,  dark 
swampy  hollows,  and  obscure  recesses, 
where  certain  pestilent  vapours  have 
slunk  to  during  the  night.  These 
same  rotten  vapours  and  dank  fogs, 
rising  by  means  of  the  sun's  heat  into 
the  atmosphere  immediately  set  to 
work  and  do  their  best  to  blur  out  and 
obscure  the  source  of  the  very  heat 
and  light  to  wliieh  they  owe  their  ele- 
vation, turning  into  mists  and  clouds, 
which  hide  for  a  time,  from  men's  eyes 
at  all  events,  **  the  radiant  lord  of 
day."  He,  however,  fur  above  the 
clouds,  pursues  his  daily  march  throu«j;h 
heaven,  recking  not  of  their  existence. 
Even  so  is  it  with  the  great  intellec- 
tual  sun  of  science  among  men.  One 
grand  sphere  of  knowledge  and  wisdom 
shall  rise  after  another  to  enli;jhten 
the  understandings  and  warm  and  en- 
large the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  good 
and  sensible  men,  but  shall,  at  the 
same  time,  set  in  motion  the  addled, 
or  the  hult-taught,  or  half-acting,  and 
conceited  brain  of  certain  obscure  in- 


dividuals in  remote  places,  who  imme- 
diately set  to  work  and  do  their  best 
to  obscure  and  throw  clouds  and  mists 
of  ignorance  and  folly  over  the  face  of 
the  science  which  has  excited  them. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  even 
yet  there  be  not  now  and  then  dropped 
still-born  from  the  press,  small  pro- 
ductions of  half-witted  people,  under- 
dertaking  to  refute  the  Newtonian 
theory  of  astronomy  and  physics, 
and  upset  the  Baconian  principle  of 
philosophy.  We  certainly  recollect  to 
nave  seen  such  in  our  younger  days  ; 
and,  for  many  long  years  after  New- 
ton slept  in  his  grave,  their  appear- 
ance,  not  unfrequently  with  all  the 
honours  of  4to  volumes  and  expensive 
illustrations,  used  to  be  periodical. 
As  it  was  with  astronomy  so  has  it 
been,  and  will  be,  with  geology.  True, 
the  latter  science  has  not  yet  to  boasc 
of  its  Newton,  of  its  one  great  master- 
mind, who,  absorbing  and  combining 
the  labours  and  discoveries  of  other 
great  minds  that  preceded  him,  should 
set  forth  its  whole  guiding  theory  and 
principles  in  one  clear,  simple,  and 
demonstrative  statement.  Its  very 
nature  forbids  that  being  done  for  geo- 
logy  in  anything  like  the  same  way  as 
was  done  by  Newton  for  astronomy. 
The  one  is  a  multifarious  history,  to  be 
gradually  built  up  by  the  accumulation 
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of  faets,  gathered  from  a  vast  variety 
of  sources ;  the  other,  an  abstract  state- 
ment of  principle  and  hiw>  to  be  tested, 
and  either  proved  or  disproved  instant- 
I7  by  an  appeal  to  the  state  of  the  uni- 
verse  around  and  before  us. 

Geology  has  been  brought  into  ex- 
istence  by  the  combined  labours  of 
many  men.— wc  may  indeed  say,  of  all 
men  of  science.  Its  foundations  rest 
upon  the  union  of  so  much  and  such 
varied  knowledge,  it  required  such 
great  advances  to  have  been  made  in 
all  the  natural  sciences  before  it  itself 
could  come  into  existence,  that  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  one  man  to  arise  with  intellect 
vast  enough,  or  life  long  enough  to 
acquire  all  the  necessary  preliminary 
knowledge ;  on  the  other,  when  that 
knowledge  had  become  the  common 
property  of  mankind,  geology  sprang 
into  being  idmost  of  itself,  as  it  were, 
as  the  legitimate  consequence  and  ne- 
cessary result  of  the  other  sciences. 
The  chemist  could  not  complete  his 
studies  without  becoming  acquainted 
"with  the  nature  of  minerals,  and  learn- 
ing something  of  their  modes  of  forma- 
tion and  the  laws  of  their  occurrence. 
The  naturalist  could  not  make  himself 
master  of  all  the  varied  forms  of  ani- 
mal  and  vegetable  life,  without  Laving 
his  attention  called  to  the  vast  varieties 
of  forms  which  were  to  be  found  buried 
in  the  earth,  though  no  longer  living 
on  the  globe;  the  geographer  could 
not  complete  his  delineation  and  de- 
scription of  coasts  and  islands,  of  plains 
and  mountains,  and  rivers,  of  volca- 
noes and  earthquakes,  of  icebergs  and 
glacierH,  of  wind«,  and  currents,  and 
storms,  of  the  dilferent  temperatures 
of  earth,  and  air,  and  water  in  their 
heights  and  depths,  without  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  varied  and  mutual 
actions  of  the  forces  and  powers  of  na- 
ture, and  with  their  changes  of  state — 
without  learning  what  had  been  their 
conditions  in  the  past,  and  being  ena- 
bled partly  to  foresee  their  modifica- 
tions ni  the  future. 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  of  our  era  that  che- 
mistry and  mineralog)',  zoology  and 
botany,  physicial  geography  and  me- 
teorolo{j;y  had  acquired  anything  like 
their  present  accuracy  and  complete- 


ness. Till  they  had  done  so,  geology 
in  any  worthy  form  was  impossible ; 
when  thev  had,  geology,  which  is  but 
their  application  to  the  past  history  of 
the  globe,  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

It  unfortuately  happens,  however, 
that  now,  as  heretofore.  Wisdom  has 
been  crying  in  the  streets,  and  no  man 
(or  at  least  few  men)  have  r^arded 
her.  One,  two,  three  eenerationa  of 
men  have  grown  up,  a  fourth  is  now 
bursting  into  active  exutence,  in  whose 
education  modem  science  has  had  no 
part.  Wo  ridicule  and  we  blame  the 
Jesuits,  and  other  priestly  fathers  of 
foreign  Roman  Catholic  universities, 
some  of  whom  have,  even  up  to  our 
own  day,  only  allowed  the  Newtonian 
theory  to  be  taught  as  a  hypothesit, 
and  had  not  the  coura^  or  the  honesty 
to  confess  that  the  Church  when  she 
condemned  Galileo  was  in  the  wrong. 
Are  we  much  better  ourselves?  (& 
to  our  old  universities,  English,  or 
Irish,  or  Scotch, '*'  and  inquire  pri- 
vately of  their  ''dons,"  their  heads, 
their  provosts,  their  masters,  and  th^ 
tutors  what  they  know,  or  what  th^ 
think,  of  the  sciences  we  have  men. 
tioned,  and  how  much  they  enoonragie 
their  teaching,  and  you  will  be  met 
with  profound  shakes  of  the  head* 
smiles  of  ill-concealed  pity  and  deri- 
sion, or  the  gentle  ''pooh,  pooh"  of 
superior  wisdom.  Like  Lord  Derby* 
they  belong  to  the  pre-sdentific  po» 
riod. 

Thus  it  happens,  that  even  the  great 
mass  of  our  educated  men  of  the  pre- 
sent day  are  profoundly  and  avowedly 
ignorant  of  all  natural  science.  They 
do  not  know  the  nature  of  the  air  they 
breathe,  the  water  they  drink,  the 
food  they  cut,  or  the  earth  on  whidi 
they  tread,  though  such  knowlec^ 
would  be  quite  as  easily  acauired,  and 
bo  at  least  as  useful  as  uiat  of  any 
number  of  verbs  in  "  mi,"  any  quan- 
tity of  ''propria  qua  numbus,"  or 
even  a  considerable  portion  of  abstract 
matbeniutics  got  up  to  **pa99f*  and 
thrown  aside  as  soon  as  that  object 
has  been  attained. 

One  result  of  this  want  of  early  in- 
struction in  the  elementary  facts  and 
principles  of  natural  science  is,  that 
men  come  to  regard  them  when  thoy 


*  We  must,  however,  acknowledge  that  the  Scotch  universities  an  lea  open  to  tUs 
proach  than  the  other  old  uuiveraitics  of  the  empire. 
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hear  them  in  afler  life>  as  something 
monstrous  and  strange,  and  as  either 
incredible  per  se,  or  as  requiring  some 
Tast  intellectual  effort  and  labour  to 
understand  and  become  masters  of. 
They  have  no  previously  formed  ideas^ 
or  previously  acquired  stores  of  know- 
ledge with  which  these  new  notions 
can  harmonise,  and  to  which  they  can 
cohere.  The  facts  and  deductions  of 
natural  science  are  altogether  alien 
from  their  previous  habits  of  thought, 
and  are,  therefore,  either  prejudged 
and  rejected,  or  are  utterly  miscon- 
oeived  and  distorted. 

Any  pretender  to  knowledge,  who 
acquires  the  audience  of  men  in  this 
condition  of  mind,  if  he  be  but  suffi- 
ciently bold  and  confident  in  assertion, 
plausible  in  manner,  and  glib  in  ut- 
terance, can,  of  course,  most  easily 
lead  them  astray  —  all  the  more  easily 
if,  at  the  same  time,  he  affirms  that 
he  has  carefully  examined  the  subject 
which  engages  their  attention,  and 
can  assure  them  there  is  nothing  in  it 
—  they  need  not  trouble  themselves, 
they  Know  quite  as  much  of  it  as  is 
worth  knowing,  the  thing  is  a  delusion 
and  a  humbug,  and  he  can  explain 
the  whole  matter  to  them  ;  which  he 
accordingly  does  in  an  easy,  off'-hand 
manner,  and  in  a  way  that  shall  fall 
in  with  their  previous  notions  and  ac- 
quirements. 

If  the  talk  and  the  books  of  such 
shallow  pretenders  as  these  be  taken 
no  notice  of,  they  will,  doubtless, 
**  blow  over,"  as  Sydney  Smyth  used 
to  say ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  occa- 
Bionally  do  much  harm  in  their  passage 
into  oblivion.  Guileless  men  and  wo- 
men  are  apt  to  believe  in  the  reality 
of  tfaleir  boasted  labour  and  research, 
and  to  put  faith  in  their  conclusions, 
as  those  arrived  at  by  diligent  and  ho- 
nest searchers  after  truth.  It  is  for 
the  sake  of  such  persons,  and  in  or- 
der that  no  honest  and  inquiring  mind 
shall  be  led  astray,  so  fur  as  we  are 
able  to  prevent  it,  that  we  think  it 
worth  our  while  to  notice  the  little 
book,  entitled  **  Geology,  its  Facts 
and  its  Fictions.*' 

Did  the  reader  ever  meet  with  the 
works  entitled  "  Hippolytus,'*  and 
"The  Dead  Sea."  &c.  ?'  We  have 
not  been  so  fortunate,  and  are  en- 
tirely ignorant  whether  they  be  verse 
or  prose.  Their  author  is  likewise  the 
author  of  the  work  we  have  men- 
tioned.    In  his  preface  he  asserts  that 


he  has  undertaken  "  a  thorough  exa- 
mination of  the  whole  subject  of  geo- 
logy " — a  claim  entitling  him  to  great 
attention,  if  it  were  a  weU-founded  one. 
We  can  truly  assert  that  we  have  made 
a  thorough  examination  of  his  book, 
and  the  only  evidence  we  can  find  that 
he  has  examined  the  subject  at  all  ia, 
that  he  has  read  certain  books  treating 
upon  it.  What  would  be  thought  of 
a  man  professing  to  have  made  a  tho- 
rough  examination  of  any  other  of  the 
natural  sciences,  whose  knowledge  of 
them  was  avowedly  a  mere  book  know- 
ledge ?  Fancy  a  chemist,  who  had  ne- 
ver been  in  a  laboratory,  or  made  an 
experiment,  a  mineralogist  who  had 
never  seen  a  mineral,  a  naturalist  who 
had  never  handled  a  specimen,  an  ana- 
tomist who  had  never  dissected  a  body, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  form  some  no- 
tion of  the  kind  of  geological  know- 
ledge possessed  by  a  man  who  had 
merely  read  a  few  books  on  the  sub- 
ject. Such  a  man  would  hardly  have 
one  accurate  idea  corresponding  to  the 
words  he  had  perused ;  he  would  be 
unable  to  recognise  one  of  the  rocks  of 
which  he  had  read  the  description  ; 
while  geological  maps,  and  sections* 
and  accounts  of  the  geological  struc- 
ture of  countries,  if  they  gave  him 
any  ideas  at  all,  would  give  him  ut- 
terly distorted  and  erroneous  ones. 
Books  are  necessary  to  the  geologist* 
as  to  every  other  student  of  nature ; 
but  to  understand  them  he  must  see* 
and  examine,  and  study  the  objects 
they  describe.  If  those  objects  be 
such  as  cannot  properly  be  observed 
in  the  closet,  the  cabinet,  or  the  mu- 
seum, the  student  must  go  out  of  doors 
and  visit  the  localities  where  they  can 
be  rightly  seen. 

In  geology,  above  all  other  sciences, 
this  "field  work"  is  essential.  We 
cannot  bring  cliffs,  and  mountains* 
and  ravines,  or  even  quarries  and  rail- 
way cuttings  into  our  museums  or 
our  cabinets,  while  mere  specimens 
will  hardly  do  more  by  themselves 
than  enable  us  to  distinguish  between 
granite  and  sandstone.  Specimens 
of  rocks  are  like  books — they  are  use- 
ful to  the  student  as  references,  ra- 
ther than  as  primary  instructors. 

As  we  should  expect,  accordingly, 
we  find,  in  almost  every  page  of  Mr, 
Elfe  Tayler's  book,  proof  that  he  did 
not  understand  any  one,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  utterly  misunderstood  every 
one  of  the  geological  books  he  has  read. 
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These  books,  moreover,  appear  to  have 
been  the  oddest  farrago  ot  old  and  new, 
of  hi^rh  authority  and  no  authority  at 
all,  that  could  have  been  jumbled  to- 
gether; and  the  ideas  of  geological 
classiQcation  he  has  picked  out  of 
them  are  just  in  <<a  concatenation  ac- 
cordingly.** 

These  ideas  seem  to  be  the  follow- 
Ing.  We  will  give  them  in  order,  and 
annotate  upon  them.  lie  says  that 
granite,  gneis?,  mica  slate,  &c.,  are  all 
closely  allied  to  each  other,  and  are 
always  the  lowest  of  all  rocks,  and  are 
called  primitive.  Now,  granite  is  a 
deep-seate<l  igneous  rock,  which  has 
been  in  course  of  formation  in  all  pe- 
riods, primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary, 
and  is  probably  being  formed  now. 
Gneiss^  mica  slate,  &c.,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  originally  aqueous  rocks, 
sandstones,  shales,  clays,  &c.,  which 
have  been  altered  by  heat,  frequently 
by  the  heat  of  molten  granite,  into 
their  present  state.  They  are  deriva- 
tive and  altered,  and  not  primitive 
rocks. 

Mr.  Tayler  places  over  these  so- 
called  primitive  rocks  the  secondary, 
?*  though,"  he  says,  *'  we  cannot  see 
any  propriety  in  the  term."  Why 
not,  when  he  himself  pLices  them  be- 
tween  the  primary  (or  what  he  calls 
the  primitive)  and  the  tertiary  ?  Lie 
describes  these  secondary  rocks  as 
consisting  of  mountain  limestone,  Silu- 
rian system,  carboniferous  system,  new 
red  sandstone,  oolitic  system,  chalk 
system ;  and  then  gees  on  to  speak  in 
detail  of  the  mountain  limestone  as  a 
fieparate  and  independent  formation 
below  the  siluriun,  although  he  after- 
wards quotes  a  passage  from  Professor 
Phillips,  who  describes  it  as  one  of  the 
subordinate  members  of  the  carboni- 
ferous system,  which  it  really  is.  He 
omits  altogether  from  the  above  enu- 
meration the  ol«l  red  sandstone,  or 
Devonian  system,  although  he  after- 
wards quotes  a  description  of  it  from 
Ansted. 

He  makes  a  similar  hash  of  the  rest 
of  the  secondary  rocks,  picking  out 
from  old  books  scraps  of  a  nomencla- 
ture that  has  become  antiquated,  and 
pieces  of  u  classification  that  has  been 
modified  and  improved,  and,  jumbling 
tliem  up  with  newly-discovered  facts 
and  passages  from  more  recent  works, 
makes  confusion  worse  confounded. 

In  commencing  the  description,  he 
says,  '<  These  are  all  sedimentary  rocks 


deposited  by  the  waters  of  the  deluge ;" 
and  yet  describes  them  as  cfaaraote- 
rised  by  peculiar  fossils,  occasioQaUy 
even  attributing  the  formation  of  par- 
ticular beds  to  their  having  l)een  coral 
reefs  like  those  in  the  present  seas ; 
and  ultimately  says  they  were  formed 
between  the  creation  and  the  deluge* 
In  all  cases,  except  where  actufdljr 
quoting  the  words  of  some  other  aOf- 
thor,  he  speaks  of  fossils  in  a  way  that 
shows  he  knows  nothing  whatever  about 
them,  or  even  about  the  natural  history 
of  living  animals. 

This  gross  ignorance  of  the  things 
he  is  talking  about,  becomes,  if  poe. 
sible,  still  more  portentous  when  he 
describes  the  tertiary  rocks.  He  makes^ 
indeed,  a  show  at  first  of  a  reasonable 
description,  by  tacking  together  ex- 
tracts from  different  authors,  but  in  a 
subsequent  part  betrays  how  utterly 
he  has  misimderstood  his  authoritiea 
by  such  passages  as  the  following  i^^ 

*'0n  the  hypothesis  asserted  by  geolo- 
gists, thnt  each  bed  of  the  earth*«  cnut  is 
the  reprcsentutive  of  a  preWous  world,  a 
world  peopled  with  quadrupeds,  birds,  rep* 
tiles,  lidheis  and  filled  with  abundant  vege- 
tation, \re  ought  to  find  the  remains  of  such 
a  world  co-extensive,  or  nearly  so,  with  this 
world  itself.     At  the  close  of  chapter  BL 
of  the  first  part  of  this  work,   we  showed, 
from  M'Culloeli,  the  limited  and  partial  dia- 
racter  of  the  secondary  strata  (p.  64) ;  and, 
as  regards  the   tertiary  strata,  it    Ss  well 
knuwn  that  the  whole  tertiary  series — rs- 
pniseuting  four   worlds  —  occupies  bat   a 
com|)aratively  small  space  on  the  sorfaot 
of  the  globe ;  whilst  each  bed  (^  this  SS» 
ties  can  claim  but  a  very  few  incooBlderahle 
tracts  for  its  dominion.     If  the  reador  will 
refer  to  th(;  account  given  of  these  beds  fal 
our  first  part,   he  will  find  that  there  iS| 
first,  the  eocene  f(»rmation,  the  lowest  of  all; 
then  the  miocme,  or  middle  bed;  thai  the 
oltlerpleiocene;  and,  lastly,  the  newer  plei^ 
ocene.    All  of   these   beds  are  of  a  data 
long  prior  to  niau'a  creation,  it  is  siukl ;  anA 
each  bed  contains  the  ruins,  oiganio  and  la- 
organic,  of    a  world,  separated  by  mamr 
thuu^ands  of  years  from  its  predecessor,     u 
it  not  nntuial  to  ask,  then,  how  it  is  that 
these  strata  are  not  co-exteusive  with  the 
world?      Why  are  immense  territories  of 
the  globe  deMtituto  of  a  shigle  patch  of  tUs 
mighty  ruin?     What  was  going  on  fn   the 
other  parts  of  the  world  whilst  one  of  these 
strata  held  its  sway  ?    The  theory  is  eri- 
dcutly  at  fault ;  it  fails  to  explain  the  M>- 
tual  phenomeua  exhibited.'* — ^pp.  209-210. 

Now,  first  of  ally  geologists  assert  no 
such  hypothecs.    Nezt^  he  mittakee 
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M'Culloch's  allusion  to  the  "limited 
and  partial  character"  of  any  one  bed, 
or  even  any  one  group  of  beds  of  the 
secondary  rocks,  for  a  limitation  of 
their  whole  assemblage.  As  to  the 
limitation  of  the  tertiary  rocks,  M*Cul- 
loch  was  dead  long  before  the  recent 
explorations,  which  show  them  to 
cover  vast  areas,  not  only  in  Europe, 
but  in  North  and  South  America,  in 
Asia,  and  in  Australia.  What  is 
meant  by  the  tertiary  series  "  repre- 
senting four  worlds,"  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  conceive.  He  speaks  of  each  of  the 
tertiary  formations  or  groups,  the 
eocene,  miocene,  &c.,  as  it  made  up  of 
a  single  bed,  and  that  bed  as  contain, 
ing  "  the  ruins,  organic  and  inorganic, 
of  H  world  separated  by  thousands  of 
vears  from  its  predecessor.**  Now, 
Lad  he  iust  gone  into  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  he  might  have  seen,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  island,  a  good 
section  of  the  eocene  formation,  as  it 
exists  there,  composed  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  separate  beds  of  different  ma- 
terials— sands,  gravels,  clays,  and  lime- 
stones— each  bed  varying  from  half  an 
inch  to  a  foot  or  two  in  thickness, 
perfectly  regular  and  widely-spread, 
obviously  the  result  of  tranquil  depo- 
sition of  sediment  in  water,  and  makmg 
up  a  total  thickness  of  something  like 
two  thousand  feet.  This  is  only  a  local 
exhibition  of  a  single  member  of  the 
tertiary  series,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  a  portion  onbj  of  that  single 
member i  under  the  form  of  the  iium- 
mulite  limestone,  swells  out  to  gigantic 
dimensions,  having  a  thickness  of  se- 
veral thousand  feet,  and,  spreading 
round  both  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, reaches  as  far  as  the  flanks  of 
tlie  Himalayahs  at  least. 

His  questions  as  to  why  these  strata 
are  not  co-extensive  with  the  world, 
and  his  use  of  such  expressions  as  ''  this 
mighty  ruin,*'  **  one  of  these  strata  held 
its  sway,"  simply  show  that  his  ideas  of 
geology  are  his  own  exclusively,  and 
not  those  of  any  geologist. 

Geologists  believe  that  during  all 
past  ages  of  the  globe,  since  the  depo- 
sition  of  the  earliest  stratified  rocKS, 
the  earth  has  existed  pretty  much  as 
we  now  find  it,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
distribution  of  land  and  sea,  of  moun- 
tain, plain,  and  river.  We  do  not 
mean  that  our  present  lands  existed-^ 
quite  the  reverse ;  but  that  in  the 
earliest  periods  of  our  geological  history 
there  were  lands  upon  the  surface  of 


the  globe — continents  and  islands,  seas 
and  oceans,  bays  and  gulfs,  and  rivers 
and  lakes.  They  believe  also  that  sedi- 
mentary matter  was  deposited  here  and 
there,  now  and  then,  in  some  parts  of 
those  seas  and  lakes,  and  that  remains 
of  some  of  the  animals  that  lived  upoa 
the  globe  were  deposited  along  with 
that  matter.  Universal  uninterrupted 
deposition  over  the  whole  globe  at  any 
one  time  would  have  been  as  great  an 
anomaly  in  past  times  as  it  would  at 
the  present.  Suppose,  however,  that 
ten  thousand  years  hence  the  German 
ocean  and  the  Irish  sea  should  have 
been  gradually  and  tranquilly  elevated 
into  dry  land,  traversed,  of  course,  by 
brooks,  and  rivers,  and  water-coursei^^ 
and  that  similar  new  countries  should 
have  been  formed,  by  the  elevation  of 
the  sea  bottom,  on  the  shores  of  North 
and  South  America,  the  West  Indies^ 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  the  Levant, 
South  Australia,  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the 
Marquesas,  or  any  other  numerous  and 
widely-scattered  points  you  please  to 
fix  upon.  Then  the  geologists  of  those 
days,  acting  on  the  same  rules  as  those 
of  the  present,  would  bo  able,  by  an 
examination  of  the  masses  of  sand, 
gravel,  clay,  and  limestone,  now  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  the  seas,  and  accu- 
mulated there  during  the  last  few 
thousand  years,  and  especially  by  a 
study  of  the  shells  and  other  fossils 
they  would  fiud  embedded  in  them,  to 
assign  a  contemporaneous  origin  to  all 
these  widely-scattered  deposits,  and 
classifythem  all  under  one  designation-^ 
say  the  **  anthropic  system  "  or  forma^ 
tion,  as  we  may  suppose  them  to  be 
characterised  by  remains  of  man  and 
his  works. 

The  deposits  thus  tranquilly  formed 
beneath  the  sea,  and  thus  gradu- 
ally elevated  into  dry  land,  would 
differ  in  no  essential  particular,  except 
the  character  of  their  organic  remains 
from  our  tertiary  rocks,  or  even  from 
our  secondary  and  primary  formations, 
except  as  regards  certain  alterations 
which  have  taken  place  in  some  parts 
of  the  latter,  from  subsequently  acting 
causes,  and  which  would  equally  take 
place  in  our  "anthropic"  formation, 
when  it  became  subject  to  the  neces- 
sary conditions. 

n  hen  we  say,  as  above,  that  the 
**  anthropic'*  rocks  would  be  classed  as 
of  contemporaneous  origin,  we  use  that 
word  '*  contemporaneous"  in  a  large 
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sense,  not  as  restricted  to  single  years, 
or  even  to  centuries,  but  only  to  one  long 
epoch.  Beds  which  were  being  formed  in 
the  German  Ocean  at  the  time  of  Julius 
CoBsar  or  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
ivould  bo  considered  contemporaneous 
"With  those  forming  now  m  Bass's 
Straits,  if,  as  we  have  every  reason  to 
suppose,  the  same  shells,  &c.,  have  in. 
habited  the  same  seas  throughout  the 
last  two  thousand  years. 

That  which  we  have  here  supposed 
to  take  place  in  the  future,  is  what 
we  know  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  past.  Old  sea  bottoms,  contain- 
ing the  tranquilly  deposited  sedi- 
ment  of  former  ages,  accumulations 
sometimes  of  great  thickness  and 
of  most  varied  character ;  some  beds 
deposited  hastily,  and  in  the  lump, 
in  consequence  of  sudden  floods  or 
storms ;  some,  slowly  and  gradually, 
with  wide  intervals  between  them,  in 
which  no  deposition  took  place  ;  some 
containing  the  remains  of  animals  sud. 
denly  killed  and  hastily  buried  up, 
others  showing  places  whei*e  submarine 
creatures  had  lived,  undisturbed,  for 
generation  after  generation,  till  a  thick 
bed  was  formed  from  the  mere  hard 
fragments  of  the  framework  of  those 
that  had  successively  lived  their  ap- 
pointed time,  and  died  of  mere  old  age ; 
— old  sea  bottoms,  with  all  these  evi- 
dences of  past  time  stored  up  beneath 
them,  have,  in  consequence  of  the 
action  of  internal  force,  acting  as  it 
now  acts,  either  insensibly  by  elevation, 
amounting  to  three  feet  in  a  century, 
or  by  little  fits  and  starts  of  a  foot  or 
two  at  a  time,  with  long  intervals  be- 
tween them,  been  ultimately  lilted  up, 
and  converted,  from  being  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  to  be  the  surface  of  the  dry 
land. 

In  their  passage  through  the  de- 
structive plane  of  the  sea  level,  these 
accumulations,  level  and  nearly  smooth, 
perhaps,  originally,  have  been  worn  and 
corroded  by  thebrciikers  and  the  atmos- 
phere, the  wmd,  the  rain,  and  the 
storm  ;  valleys  and  hollows  have  been 
scooped  out  of  them  by  currents  and 
the  set  of  tides,  as  they  arose  ;  the  least 
commenceuient  of  such  a  hollow,  per- 
hapij,  when  the  first  bit  of  land  peeped 
above  the  waves,dt' terming  the  direction 
of  a  current  throughout  all  its  future 
elevation,  and  thus  were  produced  all 
the  undulations  of  surface,  all  the  sys- 
tems of  drainage,  all  the  previously 
arranged  mechanism  for  the  formation 


of  rivers,  that  give  life,  and  beanty,  and 
variety  to  our  present  lands. 

Poor  Dr.  Buckland  used  in  his  lec- 
tures to  warn  his  pupils  against  ever 
using  the  term  "convulsion  of  natore^" 
unless  thev  wished  to  be  set  down  as 
asses  by  all  sensible  and  wdl-informed 
men.  We  can  assure  Mr.  ElfeTayler 
that  all  his  nonsensical  talk  abont 
"ruins,"  and  ** convulsions,"  and  ••tre- 
mendous overthrows,'*  and  "rercdiu 
tionary  waves  "  are  the  pure  creations 
of  his  own  distempered  Drain  and  dis- 
ordered imagination,  and  have  no  place 
in  geology,  such  as  it  exists  in  the 
minds  of  geologists  of  the  present  day. 

All  these  passages  of  nis  book  re- 
mind us  of  a  little  work  it  was  onr 
good  fortune  to  light  upon  some  yean 
ago,  and  which  has  anorded  us  many 
a  hearty  laugh  since. 

We  were  examining  the  geology  (rf* 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dudley,  a  place 
well  known  to  most  geologists,  and 
were  assailed  by  that  most  dismal  of 
catastrophes  to  field  geoloriflts,  a 
thoroughly  wet  soaking  day.  Strolling 
into  the  town  in  search  of  a  booksellez^s 
shop  we  lighted,  at  a  stationer's,  on  a 
work  coming  out  in  parts,  written  bjT 
a  colliery  overseer,  or  "ground  baili^" 
as  they  are  called  in  those  parts.  It 
was  entitled,  "  Baker's  Practical  Sur- 
vey of  the  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and 
Historical  Events  of  the  District  of 
Dudley,"  &c.,  &c.  The  man  seemed 
to  have  possessed  some  considerable 
practical  Knowledge  of  the  mining  dis- 
trict of  the  neighbourhood,  bat  had 
unfortunately  been  smitten  with  the 
ambition  of  conveying  it  in  something 
more  than  the  "  high  Malvolio  vein. 
In  describing  one  of  the  "faults'*  or 
disloc4itions  that  are  frequently  met 
with  traversing  the  coal  measures  and 
other  rocks,  he  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage :— 

"  It  is  one  of  the  largest  travening  rap- 
tures found  in  the  South  StaffordBhire  mdn 
coal  basin.  The  same  is  known,  by  the 
mining  of  the  coals  and  ores,  to  traverse  the 
coal  field,  as  before  stated,  in  an  irresistibk^ 
imperial,  and  uncontrollable  manner,  dera- 
cinating the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  depths 
unexplored.  The  indurated  massy  rocks 
have  shared  with  the  more  flexible  strata  the 
ovLTwhelniing  fate  produced  by  thia  inex- 
plicable ugcut,  which,  in  places,  has  heaved 
up  the  strata  from  depths  unknown,  disss- 
vering  the  intestine*,  and  mingling  them 
tugiither  in  an  indescribable  manner.   •    .  • 

''  In  places,  the  once  yawning  hiatus  wa% 
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;«ithoQt  question,  scores  of  feet  in  width, 
which  is  now  filled  up  with  rafts  from  its 
own  disjunct  sides ;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  engines  of  time  and  manual  operations 
in  husbandry,  the  farrago  which  has  ren- 
dered this  scene  of  horror  now  formable,  in 
reference  to  the  surface  thereof,  is  in  all  its 
internal  parts,  that  is,  below  the  earth's 
8iir£Eu:e,  become  a  solid  mass  by  coefficacy,  in 
the  way  of  cohesion ;  so  that  the  parts  are 
scarcely  susceptible  of  separation,  but  by  the 
force  of  the  miner's  steel  instruments  and 
blasting  powder." — pp.  7,  8. 

The  following  description,  too>  of 
two  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  town, 
is  exceedingly  rich,  it  being  premised 
that  they  present  nothing  very  parti- 
cularly remarkable  to  the  passer-by, 
except  the  limestone  caverns  and  quar- 
ries of  the  Castle  Hill,  and  the  fine 
old  ruin  that  crowns  its  summit  :— 

"Geology.  —  First,  the  Dudley  Castle 
Hill  and  the  Cawney  HilL  These  two  op- 
posite and  distinct  eminences  are  nearly  in 
a  south-easterly  range,  commencing  at  the 
former.  These  two  celebrated  eminences 
each  form  a  line  of  their  own  specific  strata. 
The  Castle  Hill  winds  on  through  Shirt's 
Mill,  Limestone  Quarries,  the  Cony  Gray 
Quarries,  and,  in  some  small  manner,  to  the 
Wren's  Nest  Hill  lime  works,  in  a  north- 
westerly direction.  The  latter  ranges  on  in 
connexion  with  Darbey's  Hill,  Tansley  Hill, 
and  Turner's  Hill,  with  various  localities 
I)ertingent  therewith,  in  a  south-easterly 
line.  But,  as  respects  Cawney  Hill,  we 
shall  leave  the  particular  examination  thereof 
till  the  Rowley  Regis  District  comes  under 
especial  notice.  The  only  remarks  made 
here  on  the  same  will  be  on  its  apparent 
origin,  internal  configuration,  and  uses. 

"  Cawney  Hill. — The  elevated  positions 
of  the  Castle  and  Cawney  Hills  are  some- 
what analogous.  Their  distance  is  from 
about  five  to  six  furlongs.  The  Cawney 
Hill  is  of  the  trap  rock  or  basalt  series. 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  of  its  origin 
being  chemicaL  Its  internal  configuration 
is  pyramidical^  which  is  not  common  with 
Other  strata  in  general,  though  found  in 
ruptured  circumstances.  The  circumstantial 
and  succedaneous  mass  is  not  of  any  general 
ntility  more  than  that  of  repairiug  roads, 
paving  of  yards,  and  other  public  uses, 
which  require  much  strength  and  durability. 
The  Castle  Hill  shows  an  appearance  at  some 
distance,  and,  when  the  foliage  of  the  trees 
is  down,  a  comparative  view  of  the  chalk 
about  Dover,  and  other  places  of  elevation. 
This  celebrated  eminence  is  in  comparison 
with  the  former,  in  respect  of  height,  as 
before  noticed,  which  is  taken  from  the  canal 
levels  in  contiguity  therewith,  from  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  to  nearly  two  hun- 
dred feet.    This  hill  is  of  the  calcreous  suit, 


or  transition  limestone.  The  same  is  of 
mechanical  origin ;  its  internal  configuration 
is  also  of  the  same  order.  The  stratification 
of  its  layers  are  all  purely  mechanically  dis- 
posed, which  rise  at  an  high  angle,  and  en- 
circle the  hill  on  three  sides.  On  the 
southern  side,  the  strata  rise  in  a  bold  and 
commanding  order.  This  is  the  highest 
point  of  the  hill,  and  upon  whose  imperial 
brow  stands  the  ruins  of  the  once  highly- 
garrisoned  and  strongly-fortified  Castle, 
commonly  called  the  Maiden,  or  Dudley 
Castle.  In  this  place  is  exhibited  such  un- 
paralleled superiority,  in  respect  of  some 
internal  occult,  but  irresistible^  agent,  that 
is  truly  appalling.  The  interval  or  swamp 
between  the  Cawney  and  the  Castle  Hills  is, 
in  its  aspect  of  geological  strata,  nothing 
more  than  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  matter— 
a  mere  farrago  of  inexplicable,  but  ruined 
strata.  This  once  horrified,  deracinated 
spot,  whereon  stands  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  northern  side  of  the  town,  combined 
with  the  swamp,  Castle,  and  relative  situa- 
tions, once  stooid  aghast^-^h&xig  split,  splin- 
tered,dislocated,  deracinated,  and  embowelled. 
"  This  awful  catastrophe  was  performed, 
no  doubt,  by  some  latent  agent  seated  at 
some  immense  depth, — seeing  here  are  plenty 
of  specimens  of  various  strata  found  in  and 
about  this  spot,  which  are  found  seated  in 
the  neighbouring  collieries,  at  some  hundreds 
of  feet  below  the  surface  of  this  place. 
Hence  we  are  led  to  conceive  that  this  place 
is  dismantled  of  millions  of  tons  of  strata, 
that  once  wrapped  in  her  womb  tens  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  valuable  coal  and  ore, 
which  were  destroyed  by  being  blown  into 
the  air  as  a  passing  cloud,  and  scattered  as 
an  haihitorm  into  tiie  neighbouring  districts, 
to  occupy  swamps,  or  to  compose  cordans, 
tumuloes,  or  mounds." — pp.  31-33. 

The  following  passage  is  exactly  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Elfe  Tayler's  manner, 
exhibiting  the  same  logical  arrange- 
ment of  ideas,  and  a  similar  graphical 
use  of  descriptive  terms.  He  is  speak- 
ing of  a  small  hill  where  a  sudden  and 
local  protrusion  of  a  bed  of  limestone 
through  the  coal  measures  has  taken 
place :— > 

"  Hence  the  geological  strata  are  more  of 
the  salefarious  than  argillacious  soil,  until 
we  arrive  at  the  Haye's  Hill,  where  the 
same  coal  elicits  forth  at  a  very  sharp  angle, 
in  which  hill  the  whole  of  the  medial  A>r- 
mation  escape  therewith,  and  also  the  lime- 
stone. In  this  last  place  —  which  bears 
south-west,  and  is  computed  at  more  than 
two  miles  distance — the  Main  Coal  is  found 
at  the  latter  place,  and  at  the  depth  of  more 
than  700  feet ;  beside,  the  situation  thereof 
is  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Stour,  which  is 
a  depression  from  either  of  those  places  of 
from  200  to  300  feet.    In  this  place  (the 
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Haye*R  Hill)  has  been  a  mighty  confusiou 
in  the  intestines  of  the  earth,  tlie  various 
families  of  which  nature  is  known  to  be 
composed  in  the  mineral  kingdoms,  which 
are  divided  in  number.  Too  many  have 
here  been  in  a  state  of  hostihty,  by  whioh 
those  of  the  deeper  situations  have  burst 
throu{>;h  the  whole  of  the  recumbent  ones, 
and  burled  them  into  the  aerial  regions, 
whose  descent  therefrom  has  been  in  a  scat- 
tered manner,  and  caused  tliem  to  ah'ght  on 
the  neighbouring  estates." — pp.  59,  60. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  finest  pas- 
sage in  the  book  is  one  which  we  re- 
commend particularly  to  Mr.  Elfe 
Tayler's  study  and  imitation.  Poor 
Thomas  Baker  had  been  giving  some 
particularly  bewildering  and  unintelli- 
gible details  regardiuf;  the  geological 
Htructure  of  another  hill  called  ^dg- 
ley  Beacon,  and  finished  one  chapter 
with  a  few  observations  on  the  depths 
of  some  neighbouring  coal-pits,  when 
he  opens  the  following  one  in  this  mag- 
nificent manner : — 

"  Now,  seeing  tliis  grand  phenomenon 
physicxdly  ap|)ear  in  such  radiance  and  con- 
nexion, we  have  only  to  take  a  retrospective 
view,  and  at  once  we  see  the  primitive,  but 
auspicious  and  extensive,  plain  as  before  de- 
picted, flowing  in  pri&tine  beauty  and  ori- 
ginal order.  Ihit  in  some  mysterious  and 
unknown  peri<Kl,  suddenly  an  awful  concus- 
sion occurs,  and  instantly  the  affrighted  and 
astonished  eartii  bends  to  the  irresistible 
strength  of  conflicting  nature,  after  the  me- 
dial and  supermediat  formations  had  taken 
place  thereon ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  that 
catastrophe  took  place  in  or  beneath  the 
submedial  formation  —  no  doubt  centuries 
after  the  completion  of  the  former.  Hence 
the  turmoiled,  flexible  strata,  with  the  more 
r«;sisting  obdurate  rocks,  opened  their  dis- 
torted mouths,  in  the  shaiw  of  the  sinus, 
gulf  or  bay,  with  an  inconceivable  roar  by 
the  force  of  nnnotural  agency  and  irrevo- 
cable necessity,  disgorging  the  deracinated 
iutestincfl  from  depths  unknown,  parts  of 
which  now  appear  so  prominent  in  those 
contorted,  denuded,  and  subterranean  hills 
under  examination." — p.  81. 

That  "  iitconceicable  roar  "  kept  us 
in  a  very  conceivable  and  perfectly  au- 
dible roar  fur  the  whole  of  one  after- 
noon ;  and  could  we  have  got  hold  of 
Thomas  Baker  he  should  have  sat 
down  and  had  share  with  us  of  the 
best  bottle  of  wine  to  be  procured  in 
Dudley  Town.  While  the  only  feeling 
excited  in  us  by  reading  Mr.  Elfe 
Tayler*s  book  has  been  an  occasional 
longing  to  throw  it  at  his  head,  as  the 


production  of  a  boo ;  however,  we 

won't  call  him  names  behind  his  back. 
One  more  extract,  reader,  from 
Thomas  Baker,  and  we  will  replace  his 
book,  which  we  immediately  got  care- 
fully bound,  on  the  shelf  beside  PuncA* 
and  ''  Rabelais/'  and  "  Tristram 
Shandy,'*  and  other  mental  cordials 
and  remedies  against  the  blue  devils. 
It  is  descriptive  of  the  Wren's  Nest 
Hill,  a  very  curious  and  once  beautiful 
place,  formed  of  an  oval  ring  of 
wooded,  rocky  heights,  round  a  small 
central  plain  of  a  few  green  fields,  now 
however  torn  open  by  quarries,  and 
buried  in  black  smoke.  The  linff  of 
rocky  heights  was  formed  of  two  thick 
beds  of  limestone,  which  have  been 
singularly  elevated  into  a  long  oval 
dome,  the  top  removed  by  denada^ 
tion,  and  the  sofl  shale  below  left  ex- 
posed at  the  surface.  Thomas  Baker 
discourseth  of  it  thus  :— 


"  Now,  under  sentiments  applicable  to 
such  a  subject,  we  are  led,  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  to  conci'ive  that  the  interior  of  this 
ambit  did  once  assume  the  following  fignre^ 
though  not  naturally  —  but  in  a  time  of 
horrit)le  confusion,  when  the  family  of  natun 
was  at  war,  and  would  now  modify  a  part 
of  herself,  both  in  the  interior  and  extoior. 
In  this  figure,  wo  see  nature  provided  with 
storehouses  filled  with  magazines  of  strength, 
awaiting  an  opportunity  whereby  the  same 
might  be  discharged,  which  no  doubt  might 
be  done,  either  by  water  or  air  gaining  ao- 
cess  thereto,  in  a  manner  before  unknown. 
Those  storerooms  arc  not  viewed  as  being 
actual  caverns  of  the  earth,  but  as  rathv 
figurative  thereof ;  but,  in  reality,  as  being 
vast  assemblages  and  aggregations  of  com- 
bustible matter,  commonly  termed  firestones 
or  pyrites.  These  being  promiacuoosly 
ranged  and  acting  together,  the  end  of  ex- 
cavations, apertures,  adits,  antres,  lie.,  are 
formed  all  in  common  connexion,  and 
cliart^'ed  with  the  above  exploding  matter— 
and  so  arranged,  that  each  apartment  w 
aggregation  should  join  in  making  one  ge- 
neral explosion.  Anon  the  igneous  match 
comes  in  contact  with  the  well- dispoaed  mat- 
ter, and  the  result  is,  the  terrene  matter 
is  heaved  up  instantly  from  its  primitive 
seat— torn  from  the  main  parent  mass  with 
indefinite  povrer;  and  that  part  which  was 
ori>;inully  deposited  at  more  than  600  feet 
below  the  original  Kod,  is  now  become  Boo- 
cedaneous  thereto,  and  seated  at  onoe  as  la 
the  aerial  kingdom.  Not,  indeed,  aa  by  in- 
tervals ;  but  at  one  grand  irrevocable  gnsL 
Not  forming,  indeed,  a  surface  of  merely  dis- 
torted matter ;  but  a  fine  stud  of  land,  fit 
for  the  plough,  the  dair)',  the  chase,  or  nc^ 
course.    And  while  the  truncated  extieod* 
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ties  thereof  exhibit  the  nule  scener>'  of  ruin 
and  awful  devastation  —  which,  indeed,  ex- 
cite the  idea  of  solitude,  aud  prompt  the 
inquiring  stranger  to  dispositions  in  lonely 
Tisits  —  the  extensive  area  contained  therein 
regales  the  mind  with  sentiments  of  a  dlfife- 
rent  kind."— pp.  101,  102. 

We  wish  that  Mr.  Elfe  Taylor,  as- 
suming the  character  of  an  "inquiring 
ttranger,"  Would  make  not  **  a  lonely 
Tisit"  there,  but  one  accompanied  by  a 
good  practical  geologist,  who  would  open 
Sis  eyes  for  him,  and  show  him  what 
was  really  meant  by  the  words  **  beds," 
•'strata,"  "fossils,"  "dislocations," 
"contortions,"  "elevation,"  "denu- 
dation," "  deposition,"  and  a  few 
others.  We  fancy  he  might  be 
**  prompted,"  perhaps,  to  fresh  **  dis- 
quisitions," but  if  so,  they  would  con- 
tain *'  sentiments  of  a  very  different 
kind  "  from  those  in  the  present  book. 

A  very  glaring  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  Mr.  Elfe  Tayler  has  utterly 
misconceived  the  meaning  of  the  geo- 
logical books  he  has  perused,  is  given 
in  the  following  passage : — 

"  Geology  teaches  that  the  earth's  surface 
has  been  the  theatre  of  many  successive  re- 
volutions ;  the  Bible  speaks  but  of  one.  It 
will  be  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  inquire 
into  the  relative  value  of  these  conflicting 
testimonies. 

'*  Although  geologists  are  agreed  in  teach- 
ing the  frequent  recurrence  of  destructive 
i^ncies  on  the  earth,  under  the  operation  of 
which  whole  races  of  animal  beings  have  been 
swept  away,  there  is  a  singular  want  of  pre- 
cision in  their  statements.  So  far  as  we  un- 
derstand, their  theory  is,  that  all  the  va- 
rious rocks  have  been  deposited  by  water, 
and  at  distinct  periods  of  time.  Hence  our 
globe  has  been  repeatedly  the  scene  of  de- 
structive floods.  As  these  deposits  also  oc- 
cupy, for  the  most  part,  amazing  areas,  the 
floods  which  produced  them  must  have  been 
of  immense  extent  One  would  suppose 
that  these  disturbances  of  the  earth's  sur- 
fM»  had  caused  the  death  of  the  auimals 
which  lie  embedded  in  the  strata  of  the  earth. 
But  Professor  Hitchcock  affirms,  that,  *  in 
general,  these  groups  became  extinct  in  con- 
sequence of  a  change  of  climate.' 

**  We  find  it  also  stated  by  the  leading 
geologists  of  the  day,  that  the  land  and  the 
sea  have  repeatedly  changed  places.  That, 
*  during  the  whole  period  since  organised  be- 
ings first  appeared  on  the  globe,  not  less  than 
four  or  five,  and  probably  more  —  some 
think  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  —  entire 
races  have  passed  away,  and  been  succeeded 
by  recent  ones ;  so  that  the  globe  has  actu- 
ally changed  all  its  inhabitants  half-a-dozen 
times.    Tet  each  of  these  successive  groups 


occupied  it  long  enough  to  leave  immense 
quantitlesof  their  remains,  which  sometimes 
constitute  immense  mountains.' 

^'  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  revolutions  such 
as  these  could  hardly  take  place  without 
prodigious  convulsions  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. Since  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  or  at 
least  what  formed  its  bed,  is  now  found  on 
the  tops  of  mountains  some  miles  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  convulsion  of  the  globe 
must  have  been  inconceivably  great."  — • 
pp.  137,  138. 

Now  geology  does  not  speak  of  any 
"revolution"  in  the  sense  which  he 
uses  it  in  the  first  paragraph.  Geology 
knows  of  no  sudden  revolution  com- 
mon to  the  whole  earthy  nor  of  any 
destructive  agencies  by  which  whole 
races  have  been  swept  away ;  nor  does 
any  geologist  suppose  that  our  globe 
has  repeatedly  been  the  scene  of  de- 
structive Hoods.  To  suppose  that  de* 
vosition,  ernd  formation,  snd  production 
could  have  taken  place  by  the  action 
of  floods  that  were  destructivet  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  Such  notions 
have  been  taken  up  simply  from  a 
want  of  attention  to  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  the  language  used  by  geologists. 
Their  "  revolutions "  are  slow  and 
silent  ones ;  they  are  "  chronic,"  not 
acute  affections  ;  they  are  for  ever  in 
progress,  now,  as  in  all  past  time.  It 
IS  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  be- 
come intelligible,  that  geologists  should 
group  and  condense  their  histories  of 
past  change ;  that  they  should  speak  of 
things  that  happened  consecutively,  aS 
if  they  had  occurred  at  once  ;  that  a 
vast  number  and  variety  of  similar 
events  should  be  spoken  of  under  one 
general  designation.  Is  not  this  the 
case  in  human  history?  Do  we  not 
absorb  the  life  and  history  of  indivi- 
duals in  that  of  a  nation?  Are  not 
our  histories  merely  selections  of  the 
most  striking  and  telling  passages  in 
the  life  of  a  nation,  and  are  we  not  ia 
the  habit  of  thinking  of  a  "  revolu- 
tion *'  that  required  perhaps  a  generic 
tion,  as  if  it  had  been  a  short  and  sud* 
den  event  ?  Suppose  a  being  writing 
a  succinct  history  of  the  whole  human 
race,  from  Adam  to  its  final  extinc- 
tion, would  he  not  look  upon  the  par- 
tial disturbances  and  revolutions  among 
us  as  mere  normal  events,  and  mass 
them  altogether  into  one  brief  generfd 
statement.  Such  a  history  would 
speak  of  the  human  period,  and  of  the 
creation  and  extinction  of  the  human 
raccy  as  a  single  epoch,  just  as  geolo^ 
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gists  speak  of  the  existence  of  any  as. 
scmblage  of  extinct  animals.  These 
existences,  whether  animals  or  vegeta- 
bles,  have  been  created  on  the  gfobo, 
and  have,  one  after  another,  died  out« 
from  natural  causes,  gradually  and 
successively,  one  at  one  time,  and  one 
at  another,  and  others  have  been 
created  to  supply  their  place.  That 
is  all  we  know  about  the  matter.  My- 
riads may  have  so  perished  and  left  no 
trace  or  fra^ent  behind  them,  or  if 
they  have,  those  .traces  arc  not  disco- 
vered. Occasionally  some,  being 
§  laced  within  the  reach  of  sedimentary 
epositions  that  were  now  and  then^ 
and  here  and  there,  taking  place  at 
different  spots  over  the  globe,  have  had 
their  remains  buried  and  preserved. 

To  assert  that  because  "  what  was 
once  the  bed  of  the  sea  is  now  found 
on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains," 
therefore  "the  convulsions  of  the 
globe  must  have  been  inconceivably 
great,"  simply  shows  that  Mr.  Klfe 
Tayler  has  not  read ;  or,  having  read, 
has  not  understood ;  or,  having  read 
and  understood,  has  chosen  to  ignore 
and  pass  by  Lyell's  **  Principles  of 
Geology."  We  leave  him  his  choice 
of  the  three  categories  in  which  to 
place  himself.  He  would,  in  that 
book,  have  learnt  that  such  **  convul- 
sions," if  he  like  to  call  them  so  with 
Dr.  Buckland's  warning  in  his  ears, 
are  just  what  are  now  happening,  and 
have  happened,  all  our  lives,  in  various 

5 arts  of  the  globe.  Did  Mr.  Elfo 
'ayler  never  hear  of  an  earthquake  ? 
Like  all  men  of  his  stamp,  Mr.  Elfe 
Tayler  plunges  head  over  ears  souse 
into  the  Noachian  Delude,  and  having 
a  natural  alacrity  at  smking,  he  so 
buries  himself  in  the  mud  thereof, 
that  he  has  never  yet  been  able  to 
emerge  from  it.  This  is  a  subject  that 
has  been  argued  over  and  over  again, 
and  we  really  have  no  fancy  for  the 
labour  of  thrice  slaying  the  slain.  We 
must,  however,  pause  one  moment,  in 
order  to  point  out  the  utterly  unwar- 
rantable liberties  that  Air.  Tayler  and 
men  of  his  sort  take  with  the  sacred 
text,  in  order  to  make  it  suit  their  own 
views.  By  aid  of  a  little  gratuitous 
hypothesis  here,  by  an  assumption  of 
«  doubtless  it  was  "  so  and  so,  there, 
by  putting  their  own  interpretation 
on  obscure  and  doubtful  passages,  and 
anathematising  any  one  who  would 
assign  a  different  meaning  as  impugn- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Bible,  Uiese 


men  manage  to  envelop  themselves  in 
such  a  cloud  of  swollen  facts,  and 
bloated  arguments,  and  high-sonnding 
words,  sudi  a  mirage-makinc  atmos- 
phere of  assertion  and  guess,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  fix  them  to  any  tangible 
statement,  or  engage  them  m  any  lo* 
gical  reasoning.  Mr.  Elfe  Tayler 
says,  speaking  of  the  Deluge,  **  We 
can  only  suppose  that  the  external 
configuration  of  the  earth  underwent 
such  a  thorough  change,  convulsioDy 
and  dislocation,  as  amounted  to  de- 
struction. The  continents,  seas,  and 
oceans  of  the  present  globe,  to  a  great 
extent  differ  from  those  of  the  antedi- 
luvian world."  All  this  is  pure  hypo- 
thesis, directly  opposed  to  the  text  of 
the  Bible.  Again,  he  says-.-'*  The 
loftiest  eminences  of  the  present  globe 
are  either  of  volcanic  origin,  or  primi- 
tive rocks  thrown  up  on  their  edges. 
These  are  sufficient  grounds  to  suppoMe 
that  the  tremendous  convulsions  oi  the 
Deluge  were  the  originating  causes  of 
these  mountains  as  they  at  present 
stand."  What  tremendous  convulsions? 
The  Bible  speaks  of  none.  Moreover, 
it  speaks  of  one  large  volcanic  moun- 
tain, Ararat,  as  previously  existing. 
Then  he  supposes  again,  but  speaks  of 
it  as  if  it  were  certain,  that  the  bottoms 
of  our  present  seas  and  oceans  were 
lided  up  two  or  three  miles,  and  their 
contents  emptied  on  to  the  land,  being 
depressed  again  to  receive  the  water 
at  the  close  of  the  Deluge. 

Presently  after  we  have  still  more 
suppositions,  as  in  the  following  pas- 
sages:—. 

"  During  this  period,  there  was  at  woik 
—  first,  the  vast  mechanical  agency  of  a 
mass  of  water,  some  miles  in  height,  ovw 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  the  over- 
whelming power  of  which,  in  breaking  up 
the  former  surface  of  the  earth,  overthrow- 
ing rocks  and  mountains,  and  reducing  all 
tilings  to  wreck  and  ruin,  imagination  can 
scarcely  conceive.  Next,  there  was  the 
vast  power  of  volcanic  agency  at  work. 
Geologists  assert  that  the  strata  of  this  earth 
present  tlie  most  indubitable  evidence  of  ths 
exertion  of  ttiis  tremendous  power  on  an 
immense  scale.  In  many  places  the  andent 
strata  of  the  earth  have  been  uptumed  on 
their  edges  for  miles  together,  whilst  in 
others  the  molten  rock  from  below  has  risen 
up  and  spread  itself  over  a  tract  of  countrj 
as  large  as  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  The 
whole  globe  is  covered  with  fractures,  dblo- 
cations,  inverted  rocks  and  flfsurei,  which 
no  believer  in  tlie  common-sense  interpiitfr- 
tion  of  Scripture  can  possibly  ascribe  lo  any 
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other  period  of  the  worid  than  that  of  the  ge- 
neral deluge."— pp.  179,  180. 

This  notion  of  Yolcanic  agency  at 
ivork  during  the  Deluge  is  a  favourite 
one  with  this  class  of  men.  Poor  old 
Dr.  Young,  the  methodist  minister  of 
Whitby,  who  really  did  know  some- 
thing about  the  geological  structure  of 
a  small  part  of  the  earth's  surface  on 
the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  and  who  pub- 
lished, many  years  ago,  a  Scriptural 
Oeohgy,  from  which  Mr.  Tayler  ex- 
tracts  largely,  has  the  following  pas- 
sage: — 

" '  The  yolcanic  agency,*  Dr.  Young 
adds,  'employed  in  producing  the  deluge, 
might  not  only  heaye  up  the  bottom  of  the 
ancient  ocean,  but  might,  in  various  in- 
stances, throw  up  basalt,  and  other  igne- 
ous rocks,  through  openinge,  or  fissures  in 
the  crust  of  the  earth.  There  are  granite 
rocks,  as  well  as  basalt,  apparently  more  re- 
cent than  some  of  the  stratified  rocks ;  and 
such  granite  masses  might  be  raised  up  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  deluge,  or  towards 
the  close  of  that  great  event.  These  un- 
stratified  masses,  protruded  from  beneath, 
would  occasion  numerous  bends,  fractures, 
and  numerous  irregularities  in  the  strata 
through  which  they  forced  their  way  up- 
wards. If  they  burst  up  in  a  fluid  state, 
they  would  natiually  spread  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  beds  that  were  uppermost ;  and 
if  new  strata  were  subsequently  deposited 
over  them,  there  would  then  be  produced 
the  remarkable  phenomenon  occasionally 
witnessed  of  igneous  rocks  apparently  in- 
terstratified  with  rocks  of  aqueous  origin. 
Such  anomalous  cases,  however,  generally 
occur  among  the  primary  strata ;  and  may 
be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  volcanic  action 
prevailed  in  the  ancient  world  as  well  as  at 
the  deluge.' "—pp.  189,  190. 

This  sentence  reminds  us  of  Touch- 
stone's, **  There  is  much  virtue  in  an 
if ;" also,  in" might"  and  "  could," add 
we.  Now,  it  does  strike  us  as  the  oddest 
of  all  things,  that  the  aid  of  fire  should 
be  called  in  by  these  men  to  accom- 
plish that  which,  according  to  the 
plain  Bible  narrative,  was  brought 
about  entirely  by  the  action  of  water. 
Not  one  word  is  there  in  the  whole 
Bible  to  ^vc  the  slightest  hint  for 
this  volcanic  hypothesis.  The  sole  and 
single  expression  by  which  the  notion 
of  any  kind  of  convulsive  and  tumultu- 
ary movement  even  in  the  waters, 
could  be  suggested,  is  the  one,  '*  The 
same  day  were  all  the  fountains  of  the 
ereat  deep  broken  up;"  but  this  is  so 
immediately  in  connexion  with  the  fall 


of  rain,  that  it  is  obviously  a  mere 
figurative  expression  to  describe  a 
great  accession  of  water.  For  be  it 
observed,  that  after  "  the  fountains  of 
the  great  deep  were  broken  up,"  it 
rained  forty  days  and  forty  nights  be- 
fore ''  the  waters  increased,  and  bare 
up  the  ark,  and  it  was  lifl  up  above 
the  earth."  Then  "the  waters  pre- 
vailed, and  were  increased  greatly  upon 
the  earth  ;  and  the  ark  went  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters."  Can  language 
point  to  and  describe  more  definitely 
a  tranquil  and  gradual  inundation? 
Had  the  waters  been  convulsed,  what 
would  have  become  of  the  ark  ?  Then, 
at  the  end  of  a  hundred  and  fifly  days^ 
''  God  made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the 
earth,  and  the  waters  assuaged.  The 
fountains  also  of  the  deep  and  the 
windows  of  heaven  were  stopped,  and 
the  rain  from  heaven  was  restrained ; 
and  the  waters  returned  from  off  the 
earth  continually ;  and  after  the  end 
of  the  hundred  and  fifty  days  the  wa- 
ters were  abated."  Where  are  the 
tremendous  convulsions,  and,  above  all, 
where  is  the  volcanic  agency  ? 

To  our  mind  the  whole  passage 
speaks  of  the  tranquil  and  gradual  ris- 
ing of  water  over  some  wide- spread 
plain,  on  which  were  a  few  slight  emi- 
nences, and  to  which  the  human  race 
was  confined,  caused  by  excessive  and 
unwonted  rains,  and  the  stoppa^, 
perhaps,  of  some  river  or  other  drain- 
age by  which  the  lakes  and  rivers  were 
so  swollen,  that  their  fountains  or 
springs  seemed  to  have  burst.  We  have, 
however,  no  wish  to  obtrude  our  own 
notions  on  the  reader.  We  merely 
wish  to  show  him  the  utterly  unfounded 
nature  of  those  entertained  by  Mr.  Elfe 
Tayler  and  his  brother  diiluvialists. 
They  distort  passages  of  Scripture  in  a 
way  that  any  geologist  would  be 
ashamed  of,  and  after  a  fashion  that 
would  throw  them  into  a  fever  of  vitu- 
peration, if  it  were  adopted  by  other 
men. 

We  find,  however,  that  we  are  ne- 
glecting to  notice  the  primary  cause  of 
Mr.  Elfe  Tayler's  undertaking — **a 
thorough  examination  of  the  whole 
subject  of  geology."  This  cause  was 
his  hearing  of  parts  of  human  skeletons 
being  found,  or  supposed  to  be  found, 
associated  with  the  bones  of  the  mega- 
lonyx  and  mammoth,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prove  those  animals  to  have  lived  as 
contemporaries  with  the  early  portion 
of  the  human  race.    Now  here  let  us 
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say^  in  the  first  place,  that  this  is  no 
new  supposition ;  and  even  if  it  could  be 
proved  to  be  true,  it  would  have  abso- 
lutely no  influence  whatever  on  the 
general  question  of  geological  science. 
TVe  believe  that  the  nicgalonyx  and  the 
mammoth  were  extinct  before  the  crea- 
tion of  the  human  nice,  but  we  know 
it  was  only  just  before.  We  know  that 
they  exisiecl  in  that  gcoloirical  jieriod 
which  immediatehj  precf»(IefJ  the  appear, 
ance  of  man.  If  it  could  be  prove<i  that 
some  individuals  of  the  race  lived  on 
oven  after  that  appearance,  what  then  ? 
It  might  possibly  so  happen  that  in 
consequence  of  such  discoveries,  and 
the  evidence  that  accompanied  them, 
we  should  be  compelled  to  date  back 
the  creation  of  man  by  a  few  thousand 
years,  and  enlarge  our  chronology  to 
that  extent.  Suppose  we  were  so  com- 
pelled, what  would  be  the  result? 
Nothing  at  all.  Mr.  Klfe  Tayler  him- 
self says  that  the  chronology  of  the 
Engli-sh  version  of  the  Bible,  and  that 
of  the  Septnagint,  differ  by  six  hundred 
years  as  to  the  period  l)etween  the  Crea- 
tion and  theI)eluge,theSeptuagint  being 
the  best  authoi  ity.  Does  this  discre- 
pancy make  any  difference  in  their 
doctrinal  teaching  or  authority  ?  If 
not,  why  should  another  interi)olatioii 
of  6,000,  or  even  60,000  years,  do  so  ? 
We  are  by  no  means  arguing  in  favour 
of  such  an  interpolation,  unless  its  ne- 
cessity were  undoubtedly  established ; 
we  only  wish  to  show  that  no  one  need 
be  in  the  least  alarmed,  even  if  it  were 
established. 

But  what  are  the  two  facts  which 
have  so  di^sturbed  ^Ir.  Tjiyler?  The 
one  is  the  reported  discovery  of  fossil 
human  teeth  in  the  Swabiaii  Alps,  in 
strata  of  the  mammoth  period.  For 
this  Mr.  Tayler  quotes ( '/tambers's Edin- 
burgh Journal,  an  amusing  publication 
enough,  but  we  never  belore  heard  it 
spoken  of  as  a  scientitic  authority. 
Until  we  see  the  facts  properly  de- 
8cril)ed,  we  may  safely  pass  by  the 
account  as  a  mere  vague  rumour. 

Tiie  other  fact  is  better  authenti- 
cated. Dr.  J-)ickeson,  an  American 
gentleman,  dug  out,  near  Natchez, 
part  of  a  human  bone,  according  to  his 
own  account,  **  in  undisturbed  blue 
clay,  at  least  two  feet  below  three  as- 
sociated skeletons  of  the  megalonyx." 
Sir  C.  Lyell  says — **  Dr.  VickL'SOu  felt 
persuaded  it  was  taken  out  of  the  clay, 
underlying  the  loam ;"  but  that  as  it 
was  "  not  dug  out  in  the  presence  of 


any  practised  obMirer,  he  believes  it 
was  picked  up  in  the  bed  of  the  streanii 
having  fallen  out  of  the  cliffs  *'  abon; 
the  skeletons.  Mr.  Tavler  thinks  that 
as  Dr.  Dickeson  dug  it  out  himself, 
these  two  statements  are  irreconcile. 
able.  We  do  not.  No  one  who  is  not 
a  practised  observer,  can  imagine  how 
diflicult  it  is  to  make  a  simple  obser- 
vation such  as  this  in  an  accurate  and 
trustworthy  manner. 

Dr.  Dickeson,  no  doubt,  believes 
what  he  says ;  we  may  take  the  liberty 
of  doubting  its  correctness.  Weshouldi 
in  such  a  case,  doubt  our  own  eorrect- 
ness,  unless  we  had  instantly  taken  all 
the  care  ai  d  precaution  which  longez^ 
periencc,  an  I  many  errors  corrected 
and  depl(  re  J,  have  proved  to  us  to  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  be  quite  sure  that 
we  were  making  no  mistake  in  the 
matter.  There  are,  indeed,  very  few 
men,  even  amongst  professed  geolo- 
gists, whom  we  would  trust  as  compe- 
tent  observers  and  reporters,  as  to  the 
fact  of  the  clay  being  wuHstwrhed  (a 
most  difficult  point  to  determine),  un* 
less  they  made  much  more  extended 
researches  than  Dr.  Dickeron's,  and 
re[)eated  observations,  one  checked  bv 
the  other.  We  have  no  doubt  Sir  Cf. 
Lyell  was  amply  justified  in  his  doubt 
as  to  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Dickeson's 
persuasion^ 

There  is  one  matter  on  which  we 
have  yet  to  say  a  few  words  to  Mr. 
Elfe  Tavler,  before  we  dismiss  him  to 
his  pristine  and  appropriate  obscurity, 
and  thai  matter  is  a  question  of  honesty, 
iie  prefixes,  as  a  motto  to  his  book,  a 
pasvsage  from  Hugh  Miller's  admirable 
little  work  on  the  Old  Red  Sandstone— 
"There  are  no  calculations  more  doubt- 
ful than  those  of  the  geologist."  We 
have  failed  t^  discover  the  passage  in 
the  first  e<lition  of  the  <'  Old  Ked  Sand^ 
stone  ,"  but  granting  it  to  be  there,  is 
the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Kife  Tayler 
leaves  this  passane  to  be  understood, 
that  in  which  Hugh  Miller  uses  it? 
We  trow  not.  Mr.  Elfe  Tayler  disin- 
genuoiisly  and  dishonestly  (for  it  conies 
to  that)  leaves  the  unwary  reader  to 
infer  from  the  title-page  of  his  book, 
and  towards  the  close  of  it  actually 
assert**,  that  by  that  passage  Huffh 
IVliller  meant  to  throw  doubt  on  the 
conclusions  which  geologists  had  ar- 
rived at,  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
earth.  He  knows  perfect Ipr  well  that 
Hugh  Miller  meant  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  and  wo  venture  to  assert  that 
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the  passaee,  wherever  it  may  be  (and 
Mr.  Elfe  Tayler  carefully  avoids  spe- 
cific reference  to  this  passage,  thongli 
he  gives  the  page  in  others),  when  taken 
with  the  context,  would  imply  the  di. 
rect  contrary. 

A  similar  disingenuous  selection  of 
quotation  and  special -pleader,  like 
treatment  of  evidence  and  argument 
runs  throughout,  such  as  might  pos- 
siblv  be  allowable  in  a  lawyer,  whose 
busmess  it  was  to  make  out  a  case, 
bat  which  is  alike  dishonourable  and 
dishonest  in  one  who  professes  to  oc- 
cupy the  position  of  a  judge,  summing 
up  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  and 
having  a  single  aim  to  the  eliciting  of 
the  truth. 

-  This  shuffling  and  unworthy  conduct 
18  characteristic  of  the  class  of  reason, 
ere  to  which  Mr.  Elfe  Tayler  belongs, 
and  runs  through  all  the  productions 
of  the  school.  It  is  an  indication  of 
the  spirit  which  allows  of  "  pious 
frauds,"  and  which  consents  to  tamper 


with  evil  in  order  that  good  may  come. 
Such  a  spirit  is  the  very  opposite  of 
that  with  which  all  men  of  science 
worthy  of  the  name  are  imbued,  by  the 
very  nature  of  their  training  and  pur- 
suits, which  compel  them  to  be  rigo- 
rously cautious  and  careful  in  the  accu- 
rate and  truthful  description  of  their 
facts,  and  perfectly  fair  and  candid  in 
their  arguments  and  deductions,  and 
logical  in  their  reasonings,  if  they  would 
not  have  all  their  labours  overthrown, 
and  their  own  fame  and  reputation 
destroyed  by  the  discoveries  and  con- 
clusions of  the  next  few  years.  In 
geology  this  is  more  especially  true,  since 
so  rapid  and  so  various  is  the  progress 
and  direction  of  discovery,  that  no  man 
can  hold  his  place,  or  hope  to  see  his 
words  or  his  works  have  more  than  an 
evanescent  existence,  who  is  not  careful 
to  limit  them  exactly  within  the  boun- 
daries of  truth,  and  to  base  them  on 
the  foundations  of  simple  fact  and 
strictly  logical  reasoning. 
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It  will  be  impossible  to  give  any  de. 
tailed  description  of  the  conversations 
which  often  took  place  between  Ni- 
nette an<l  Montmar  in  that  little  gar- 
den. The  girl  was  rendered  pleased 
and  happy  by  the  sense  of  dependence 
upon  her  which  the  blind  man  seemed 
to  feel.  She  liked  to  guide  hitn  about 
the  gard'jn,  and  to  bring  him  his 
crutch,  or  arrange  his  chair  for  him 
in  the  little  porch.  And  she  was  ever 
repaid  for  these  little  attentions  by  the 
grateful  smile  and  the  expression  of 
happiness  with  which  he  turned  his 
sightless  face  to  her.  She  knew,  in- 
deed, that  he  found  pleasure  in  being 
near  her,  and  that  she  wiis  the  only 
person  who  could  throw  any  sunshine 
over  his  dark  hours.  She  thought,  too, 
that  the  kindly  feelings  which  she 
knew  she  had  awakened  in  a  breast, 
wrung,  perhaps,  by  early  disappoint- 
ments, and  now  by  physical  suliering, 
might  not  impossibly  be  the  means  of 
saving  him  from  a  morose  and  sour  old 
age. 


Tier  life  was,  indeed,  now  far  more 
tranquil  and  cheerful  than  it  had  been, 
her  sleep  was  freer  from  weary  and 
restless  dreams,  and  when  she  woke 
she  was  able  to  meet  the  day  without 
that  heavy  sinking  at  the  heart  which 
had  80  long  oppressed  her.  Was  the 
past, then,  forgotten?  Oh,  far,  far  from 
it.  Rather  was  it  ever  with  her,  and 
transfus<»d  unseen  throughout  her 
whole  being.  Hut  it  had  now  ceased 
to  beat  in  that  restless  and  reproachful 
fever  of  the  heart,  which  had  once 
liAcd  up  the  bitterness  of  its  speechless 
rebuke  against  Providence  itself,  and 
disdained  the  duties  because  it  could 
not  realise  the  dreams  of  existence. 
Now  like  a  purified  sadness  it  rested 
over  all  her  daily  life,  touching  her 
brightest  hours  with  its  pensive  and 
thoughtful  shade,  and  her  heart  did 
not  beat  less  calmlv  for  it.  She  did 
not  now,  indeed,  a»k  herself,  as  she 
had  once  done,  **  To  what  use  do  I 
still  live  on?"  for  she  felt  that  her 
life  was  not  useless  any  more.     Was 
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she  not  of  some  use  to  this  poor  blind 
cripple  ?  The  Relfaame  sentiment  which 
msKes  women  fond  of  lapdogs,  and 
babies,  and  little  birds,  is  tne  most  ge- 
nerous, and  perhaps  the  strongest,  cha- 
racteristic of  their  nature.  It  is  the 
mainspring  of  more  than  half  their 
noblest  actions.  And  I  believe  that 
God  fixed  this  sentiment  in  her  heart 
when  he  said  to  the  first  woman  in  Pa- 
radise, '^  Be  you  the  mother  and  con- 
Boler  of  a  fallen  world."  They  love  to 
protect :  their  heart  opens  to  the  help- 
less at  once :  they  are  the  world's  true 
democrats. 

Ninette  was  beginning  to  learn  her 
life-lesson  vcrjr  meekly. 

She  would  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  blind 
man  for  hours,  and  try  to  amuse  him 
with  little  anecdotes  of  her  journey,  in 
which  he  took  an  interest,  and  made 
her  describe  all  her  impressions. 

**  Were  you  happier  while  you  were 
away  ?'*  ho  once  asked. 

'*  No,"  she  answered,  calmly.  **  I 
felt  better  than  I  had  been  since — 
since  Hubert  died,  when  I  first  saw  the 
sea.     But  it  was  only  an  emotion." 

He  smiled :  he  could  understand 
this. 

She  liked  to  bring  him  pillows  for 
his  back  when  it  was  weary,  and 
would  arrange  them  for  him  herself. 
She  did  not  refuse  to  sing  to  him  in 
the  twilight,  when  he  seemed  saddest 
and  most  overpowered  by  the  fatigue 
of  the  day*s  weakness,  and  she  would 
wrap  his  furs  about  him  when  the  air 
grew  cold.  Premature  age  and  suffer- 
ing had  given  a  sort  of  patriarchal  air 
to  Montmar*8  extreme  ugliness ;  his 
coarse  and  rugged  features  now  looked 
rather  impressive,  and  indeed  they 
won  beauty  from  a  look  of  resigned 
sweetness,  which  they  had  not  worn 
before. 

Ninette  did  not  relate  to  her  blind 
listener,  as  she  recounted  the  nar. 
rative  of  her  journey ings,  that  adven- 
ture in  the  inn  near  the  Pyrenees, 
which  I  have  already  described.  But 
when  she  came  to  that  part  of  the 


story,  she  passed  it  by,  and  saidj  veiy 
gravely,  after  a  long  pans^* 

'^  Colonel  Montmar,  I  belicTO  in 
your  honour;  I  have  never  wronged 
YOU  by  doubting  your  afifection  for  Hu- 
bert, or  discreaiting  for  a  moment 
anything  which  vou  have  told  me. 
Will  you  solemnly  assure  me  on  your 
word,  as  soldier  and  gentleman,  that 
YOU  were  with  Hubert  in  his  last 
hours;  that  he  did  really  utter  the 
words  you  once  repeated  to  me;  and 
himself  confide  to  you  the  ring  that 
you  then  brought  me  ?  Did  ^  ou,  in- 
deed, see  him  die  ?" 

An  expression  of  surprise  and  deep 
pain  passed  over  the  blind  man's  face. 

''  I  believe,"  he  said,  rather  coldly* 
''  that  no  one,  mademoiselle,  has  ever 
doubted  my  honour.  It  must  be  pain- 
ful  to  you,  as  it  is  to  me,  to  recur  to 
facts  which  I  can  scarcely  conoeiTe  you 
think  me  capable  of  havmg  falsified  to 
YOU.  I  was  with  Dessert  in  his  Ust 
hours.  He  did  confide  to  me  the  ring 
I  brought  you ;  and  I  believe  that  x 
faithfully  repeated  to  you  the  words 
with  which  ne  gave  it  to  me.  I  did 
not,  indeed,  close  his  eyes,  or  follow 
him  to  his  grave,  for  a  soldier's  duty  is 
stem,  and  the  heart  has  no  plea  upon 
it.  The  order  was,  to  march,  and  the 
dead  and  the  dying  were  left  behind. 
But  I  believe  that,  with  the  ezoeption 
of  yourself,  no  one  has  mourned  for 
Hubert  Dessert  so  long  and  so  truly  as 
I  have  done." 

"Forgive  me  I"  she  cried,  her  eves 
filling  with  bright  tears,  and  stretching 
out  her  hand  to  him  as  she  spoke ;  "I 
never  doubted  it." 

'<  Then  what,"  said  he,  with  an  in. 
quirins  and  eager  tone— ^'  what  made 
you  ask  these  questions  ?'* 

<'  A  dream,  a  dream  1"  she  answered, 
hurriedly  — .  '<  a  wild,  strange  dream ! 
I  dreamed  it  long  ago." 

This  was  almost  the  only  oceasion 
on  which  the  ^ast  was  alluded  to  in 
these  conversations ;  for,  as  by  a  sort 
of  tacit  acknowledgment  of  mutual 
weakness,  they  never  spoke  of  it* 


CHAPTER  YIU. 


Thus  the  months  went  by,  peacefully, 
at  least,  for  Ninette,  if  no  more. 
It  was  now  autumn,  and  the  days 
were  brief,  and  damp,  and  cheerless. 
One  day,  as  the  girl  was  taking  her 
solitary  walk  along  the  sear  lanes,  she 


passed  by  the  back  of  one  of  the 
houses  in  the  village,  and  thus  became 
an  involuntary  eavesdropper  to  a  con- 
versation that  was  passing  within  be* 
tween  some  of  the  ndghbouxing  gos- 
sips. 
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"I  don't  wonder,"  said  ono  voice, 
"  that  she  sbould  have  taken  a  lovcr^ 
poor  girl ;  for  she  must  mope  a  great 
dealt  X  should  think,  in  that  old  house 
all  by  herself;  and  these  are  not 
marrying  days,  they  tell  me.  But  I 
do  wonder  that  she  did  not  choose  a 
more  comely  one  than  that  old  cripple, 
with  his  eyes  gone  and  his  back 
broken." 

**  Oh,"  cried  another  voice,  *'  trust 
me,  she's  no  fool,  neighbour.  The 
young  lady  has  her  wits  about  her,  you 
may  depend  upon  it." 

"  Why,  we  all  know  the  man's  rich 
and  well  to  do.  I  dare  say  he  spends 
a  deal  of  money  on  her ;  for  they  say 
that  old  men  are  very  fond.  1  dare 
say,  too,  she  thinks  he'll  soon  die,  and 
leave  her  a  good  lot  of  his  golden 
twenty-franc  pieces.  Oh,  trust  me, 
no  fool  she;  and  for  the  mere  matter 
of  his  blindness,  let  me  tell  you  I  think 
it's  no  such  bad  thing  at  all  that  a  lover 
shouldn't  see  very  well  what's  about 
him." 

There  was  a  loud  laugh  at  this  from 
the  other  women.  Ninette's  suppress- 
ed indignation  almost  choked  her. 
She  felt  that  she  could  front  them  as 
they  sat  there  hatching  slander,  and 
by  a  look  annihilate  them  with  the  lie 
in  their  heart.  But  soon  her  scorn 
was  swallowed  up  in  shame,  and  her 
heart  sickened.  She  recognised  the 
voice  of  the  speakers,  botn  women. 
They  were  small  farmers'  wives,  badly 
off,  both  of  them,  in  those  hard  times 
for  the  land,  and  both  of  them  she 
had  often  assisted  with  money,  and 
many  other  little  acts  of  kindness. 

**  xou  are  all  wrong,  and  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourselves,  for  you 
know  it,"  exclaimed  the  voice  of  a 
young  woman ;  **  I  don't  believe  that 


mademoiselle  has  a  lover^  or  has  ever 
thought  of  such  a  thing.  She  can  see 
that  the  poor  old  man  is  alone  and 
mling,  without  friends  here  in  this 
village,  a  miserable  cripple,  and  quite 
helpless ;  and  mademoiselle  has  been 
kind  and  thoughtful  to  him,  as  she  has 
been  to  you  ;  but  there's  no  gratitude 
lefl  in  these  bad  days.  As  for  the  old 
Colonel,  poor  man,  whcre's  the  likeli. 
hood  that  he  should  have  such  notions 
in  his  head  ?  What  you  say  is  as  ri- 
diculous as  it  is  illnatured  and  untrue, 
and  I  am  sure  that  mademoiselle  would 
be  greatly  shocked  and  vexed  to  hear 
you  speak  so,  if  she  could  hear  you, 
which,  thank  God,  is  not  possible." 

It  was  just  possible  though,  and 
mademoiselle  was  greatly  shodced  and 
vexed ;  but  she  walked  on  quietly. 
Nor  was  it  until  she  reached  the  house", 
and  the  door  of  her  own  room  closed 
upon  her,  that  she  flung  herself  upon 
her  little  bed  and  burst  into  a  flood  of 
bitter  tears.  For  the  first  time  since 
her  return  to  the  village,  she  now  felt 
how  isolated  and  unprotected  was  her 
position  even  there.  When  Montmar 
called  in  the  evening  she  sent  down 
word  to  him  by  the  servant  that  she 
was  not  very  well,  and  would  see  him 
another  day.  And  late,  late  into  the 
night,  could  he  have  just  peeped  into 
her  room,  he  would  have  seen  her  on 
her  knees,  poured  out  in  long  and 
earnest  prayer  before  her  crucifix. 
When  she  rose  at  last  a  light  from 
some  higher  world  seemed  to  have 
fallen  on  her  face,  and  had,  no  doubt, 
penetrated  to  the  heart.  Her  cheek 
was  paler  than  usual,  but  on  her  lips 
rested  a  strange  smile,  like  that  of 
one  who  has  made  the  resolve  of  a 
lifetime,  and  whose  doubts  are  at 
rest. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


With  the  same  strange  smile  she  rose 
next  morning  from  a  slumber  unusual- 
ly sound,  and  moved  about  the  house 
all  day  with  a  husht  and  thoughtful  air. 
When  the  Colonel  came,  towards 
evening,  she  received  him  with  more 
than  her  usual  warmth,  and  led  him 
to  his  seat  near  the  fire  ;  but,  some- 
how  or  other,  the  conversation  did 
not  get  on  so  fluently  as  it  usually  did. 
Afler  a  long  silence  the  blind  man, 
who  bad  been  shifting  himself  uneasily 
in  his  chair  several  times  _  his  habit 
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when  there  was  anything  on  his  mind-., 
said  to  her— . 

"  Mademoiselle  "  —  he  did  not  say 
"  my  child,"  as  was  usual  with  him  — 
**  Mademoiselle,  I  have  had  something 
on  my  mind  for  many  days  which  I 
wish  much  to  say  to  you,  and  perhaps 
I  had  better  say  it  now." 

Ninette's  cheek  grew  slightly  paler, 
but  she  said  nothing,  and  so  he  conti- 
nued. 

"  It  is  a  proposition  I  am  about  to 

make  to  yon.'* 

2  z 
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He  paused  agaki ;  still  she  said  no- 

•'1  cannot  but  feel,"  he  went  on, 
**  that  thus  alone,  at  your  young  age, 
and  unprotected  in  this  old  house,  you 
are  hardly  in  the  position  that  I  could 
•wish  to  see  you  placed  in ;  and  al- 
though I  well  know  that  you  are  not 
one  of  those  foolish  youni;  ladies  who 
cannot  live  without  society,  and  sicken 
in  solitude,  still,  my  child,  I  think  that 
it  is  hardly  wise  of  you  to  shut  your- 
self up  as  you  do  quite  away  from  the 
"worhi ;  your  beauty  waning,  and  your 

J-outh — youth  that  never  conies  again — 
caving  you  more  rapidly  than  you 
probably  think  of  in  this  solitude." 

Again  he  paused,  she  said  nothing, 
and  he  resumed. 

**  I  trust,  therefore,  that  you  will 
not  refuse  to  admit  that  the  deep  inte- 
rest 1  take  in  you,  and  my  age  too, 
for  I  am  old  enough  to  be  your  father, 
Ninette,  give  me  some  right  to  urge 
upon  you  the  step  which  I  am  going  to 
suggest." 

He  hesitated  a  little,  and  shifted  in 
his  chair  again  ;  Ninette  continued  si- 
lent, and  he  resumed — 

**For  alter  the  first  strangeness  of  a 
novel  experience" — her  cheek  lUished 
crimson,  and  then  paled  again,  but  he 
could  not  see  it  —  **  after  the  first 
strangeness,"  he  saitl,  "of  a  novel  e.\[)e- 
rience,  1  think  that  vou  will  fiml  benefit 
from  the  change.  And  you  will  judge 
of  the  sincerity  with  whioh  I  make  this 
proposition,  my  child,"  he  added, 
with  a  voice  of  extreme  sadm-ss, 
**  when  I  tell  you  that  if  you  ac»'ept  it, 
I  must  renounce  the  sillish  gratifica- 
tion which  I  confess  to  you  1  have 
found  in  your  society." 

She  started  a  little,  but  he  went  on 
without  observing  it — 

**  I  have  a  female  cousin  living  at 
Paris,"  h<i  said.  **  i>he  has  been  a 
widow  f(jr  some  vears  ;  and  though 
fihe  does  not  go  out  a  great  deal  into 
Bocioty,  she  yet  has  a  goo»l  many  ac- 
quaintances among  most  classes  and 
parties  in  the  capital.  She  is  a  good- 
natured  creature ;  and  though  we  do 
not  now  meet  very  often  (for  there  are 
family  associations  which  render  such 
meetings  painful  to  both  of  us),  yet  I 
know  her  character  well,  an(l  I  feel 
sure  that  she  wouhl  welcome  with 
ojien  arms  and  o[;en  heart  any  friend 
of  mine.  1  have  thought,  my  dear 
child,  that  under  her  roof  vou  might 
find  a  somewhat  more  safe  and  cheer- 


ful asylum  than  in  this  old  house* 
and,  without  mentioning  yoar  nam^ 
I  have  written  to  her  on  the  subject. 
I  did  not  make  any  proposition  wnich| 
of  course,  1  had  no  right  to  make,  but 
I  merely  sounded  the  ground  a  littlOf 
and  she  has  since  written  me  word 
that  nothing  would  make  her  so  happy 
as  the  society  of  a  young  companion, 
for  she  has  no  children  of  her  own. 
If,  therefore,  the  idea  of  becoming 
my  cousin's  guest — at  least  for  a  8hort 
time,  till  you  can  better  judge  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  which 
this  plan  may  possess — is  not  very  dis. 
tasteful  to  you,  I  hope  sincerely  that 
you  will  think  seriously  about  it.  It  will 
at  least  afford  you  an  opporiunity  of 
seeing  a  little  more  of  the  world  than 
you  do  now  ;  and  perhaps  you  may 
some  day  or  other" — he  said  thiswitn 
a  hesitating  voice  —  "  find  some  other 
home  yet  more  congenial  to  you  than 
either." 

She  rose  suddenly  ashe  ceased  speak- 
ing, and  approached  him  as  though 
she  were  about  to  say  something,  but 
checked  herself,  and  remained  silent 
for  inanv  minutes,  looking  into  the  fire 
thoughtfully. 

*<I  will  think  seriously  of  your  kind 
offer,"  she  saiil,  at  last,  very  quietly; 
**  if  vou  will  give  me  a  few  days  to 
consider  it ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile, 
believe  me  I  thank  you  sincerely  for 
the  thoughtful  consicleration  of  which 
it  is  a  proof. " 

She  spoke  with  apparent  constraint ^ 
and  he  hoemed,  by  the  expression  of 
his  face,  to  be  a  little  surprised.  He 
had  probably  expected  that  she  would 
have  shown  a  greater  repugnanco  to 
the  idea  of  this  change  in  her  life. 
She  remained  silently  gazing  at  the 
fire,  with  her  calm  eyes  shining  bright. 

'*  You  will  most  probably  meet  at 
Paris,"  he  said,  as  though  following 
his  own  reflections  aloud,  rather  than 
addressing  himself  to  her,  "  persons 
more  of  your  own  age,  and  better  cal- 
culated to  engage  your  interest." 

She  did  not  reply.  Still  she  waa 
gazing  at  the  fire  with  those  bright, 
calm  eyes. 

**  My  dear  friend,"  he  said,  after  a 
pause,  "  I  am  goinjr  to  ask  you  a  quca- 
tion,  which  is,  i>erhaps,  a  more  frank 
one  than  I  have  any  right  to  put;  but 
I  hope  you  will  pardon  me,  for  I  usk  it 
only  from  the  deep  interest  I  take  in 
all  that  concerns  your  welfare  and 
hap])iness ;   and  I  am  sure  that  if  yoa 
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answer  me,  yon  will  reply  to  my  ques- 
tion with  the  same  frankness  with 
which  I  put  it." 

He  paused  a  little ;  but  as  she  said 
nothinof,  he  resumed — 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  then,"  he  said, 
"  whether  you  have  ever  felt  that  the 
memory  and  bitterness  of  the  past 
might  be  superseded  in  your  heart  by 
another  and  a  more  happy  emotion? 
whether  you  think  it  possible  that  you 
could  ever  feel  again  such  an  interest 
in  any  living  person  as  would  tend  to 
obliterate  the  regret  which  I  see  you 
still  cherish  for  the  dead  —  a  regret, 
my  child,  which  cannot  be  more  poig- 
nant than  it  is  unavailing?" 

'*No,*'  she  answered  readily,  and 
with  great  calnmess.  "No;  the  past 
can  never  be  effaced,  nor  the  memory 
of  the  dead  be  obliterated  in  my  heart 
— never!" 

"Then,"  he  continued,  "you  have 
never  thought  of  marriage  as  even  a 
remote  and  ultimate  possibility?" 

"Never,"  she  replied,  "until  yester- 
day." 

He  started  as  though  a  serpent  had 
stung  him.  Never  was  his  countenance 
more  dark  than  at  that  moment. 

"You  have,  then,"  he  said,  after  a 
pause,  fixing  his  sightless  eyes  upon 
her  with  such  intensitv  that  he  seemed 
to  be  trying  to  see  through  them— . 
"  you  have  then  already  found  some 
one  capable  of  supplanting  the  dead." 

"  I  have  told  you,''  she  answered 
quickly,  "  that  the  dead  will  never  be 
supplanted.*' 

**  Some  one,  I  mean,"  he  said,  *'with 
whom  you  think  you  could,  at  least, 
live  happily.*' 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,*'  she  replied 
quietly,  her  bright  eyes  shining  on  him, 
with  a  thoughtful  sadness  in  their 
light;   but  he  saw  them  not. 

"My  poor  child."  he  said  sorrow- 
fully, "you  are  ver}' young  yet;  you 
cannot  have  known  this  person  long." 

"O,  yes,  a  very  long  while,"  she 
said. 

"  And  vou  have  met  often?" 

"  Oftc^n,"  she  answered. 

"  And  you  think  you  are  sure  of  his 
character — of  his  affection?'* 

"  I  think  so,"  she  replied. 

He  shifted  in  his  chair  again  with  a 
troubled  look. 

"  Is  he  young,"  he  asked  —  "  this 
gentleman  ?" 

"Not  very,  I  think,"  said  Ninette 
smiling. 


a 


What  I  he  is  older  than  yourself,  I 
suppose.  '* 

"  Oh,  a  great  deal  older,"  she  said. 

"And  you  think,  then,  child,"  h^ 
said,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  band', 
"  that  you  could  really  care  much 
for  a  man  a  great  deal  older  than  yourl 
self?" 

There  was  a  hectic  tinge  upon  his 
shrunken  and  sallow  cheek  as  he  said 
this ;  and  perhaps  he  knew  it,  for  he 
turned  his  head  away. 

"  I  think,"  she  said,  "  that  I  should 
be  very  ungrateful  not  to  care  a  littl^ 
bit  for  one  who  has  been  so  kind  to 
me  as  he  has  been ;"  and  she  laughed 
as  she  said  it. 

He  started  and  turned  again  in  hi^ 
chair. 

**  Yet  it  was  only  yesterday,'*  h^ 
said,  after  a  short  silence,  "  that  you 
thought  of  this ;  what  made  you  thinli: 
of  it  then  for  the  first  time?" 

"  For  the  first  time,  perhaps,"  she 
said,  "  I  felt  that  I  was  very  friendless, 
and  I  knew  he  was  my  friend." 

Still  those  bright  ^yos  shone  calmlv 
on  him,  as  he  sat  there  with  his  head 
bowed  moodily  upon  his  hand;  but,  of 
course,  he  could  not  see  them.  For 
an  instant  he  lifted  his  head,  as  though 
some  sudden  thought  had  struck  along 
his  brain,  but  he  soon  let  it  fall  again. 

"Then,  mademoiselle,"  he  said  at 
length,  "  the  plan  which  I  proposed  to 
you  just  now  can  offer  you  no  advan- 
tages, so  far  as  I  see  ;  yet  you  seemed 
half  inclined  to  adopt  it.  Strange' 
girl  I  Having  already  decided  upon 
marriage,  you  yet  delay  to  act  upon 
that  decision."  • 

"  I  did  not  say,**  she  interrupted, 
that  I  had  decided  upon  marriage." 

"  No !"  he  cried,  in  surprise;  is  there 
any  cause,  then,  which  still  hindei'S  you 
from  deciding  ?" 

"Yes,  one  little  cause,"  she  said 
quietly,  and  with  that  same  strange 
smile  which  had  ever  hovered  on  her 
lips  all  day,  but  which  the  blind  man 
could  not  see. 

"  May  I  know  it,  mademoiselle  ?'• 
he  asked  almost  in  audibly. 

"  Yes,*'  she  said ;  "  it  looks  like  a 
very  grave  obstacle,  but  I  don't  think 
much  of  it.  I  have  not  been  asked  yet, 
sir;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  cannot 
decide." 

"  Not  asked  yet  I"  he  cried.  "  You 
do,  indeed,  surprise  me  by  all  you  say 
—  everything  is  so  unexpected  to  me. 
O,  little  child  1  little  child  I^what  are 
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you  but  a  cliild  ?  Pause  well,  1  im- 
plore you,  before  this  step  is  iirevocu- 
dIc.  Are  you  sure  that  it  offers  so 
many  advantages  as  you  say?" 

'<Iam  only  sure  of  this,"  she  said 
slowly — and  he  could  not  see  how  pale 
she  was  as  she  spoke  —  "  that  it  will 
secure  to  me  an  honounible  home.  I 
am  sure,  too,  quite  sure,  that  I  could 
make  him  happy.  Love  such  as  I  once 
save  to,  and  still  cherish  for,  one  who 
18  gone,  I  can  never,  never  feel  for  an- 
other: that  is  in  the  grave  with  Hu- 
bert—  or  rather  it  is  in  heaven  with 
him,  sir.  But  there  are  many  kinds 
and  degrees  of  affection  in  a  woman's 
heart.  I  know  that  I  could  care  for 
this  man  as  a  daughter,  as  a  sister — 
something  more.  I  know  he  loves  me ; 
1  feel  he  needs  me :  that  is  why  I  will 
marry  him,  sir — if  he  will  have  me.  I 
know  that  he  is  infirm,  and  suffering, 
and  thnt  he  has  not  many  friends  who 
care  for  him  in  his  aflliction  ;  and  that 
if  I  do  not  marry  him,  his  age  may  be 
a  desolate  one.  I  know,  too,  that  he 
has  so  suffered  kind  thoughts  of  me  to 
creep  into  his  daily  life,  and  wind 
themselves  <iboiit  his  solitary  heart, 
that  I  think  it  is  in  my  power  to  bring 
sunshine  to  many  of  his  dark  and  silent 
hours,  as  I  hope  that  I  have  sometimes 
done  already.  And,  therefore,  if  this 
man  will  have  me,  I  will  be  his  wife, 
and  cherish  and  nurse  him  fuithfully 
and  loyally,  as  wife  should  ;  and  if, 
knowing  this  —  and  that  I,  too,  am  a 
friendless  girl  —  he  will  not  claim  from 
me  a  fcelitig  which  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  give ;  nor,  because  I  cannot 
bring  to  him  a  whole  heart  now,  re- 
ject the  remnant  which  I  frankly  offer 
to  him  ;  but  will  say  to  me  —  *  I  oiler 
you,  in  return  for  this,  the  protection 
of  a  husband's  name  and  home,'  I  will 
certainly  go  to  him,  and  make  that 
home  as  cheerful  as  I  can,  and  comfort 
him  and  care  for  him  so  long  as  I  live." 

She  paused,  her  young  cheek  flushed 
with  the  light  of  generous  thoughts, 
and  her  young  breast  yet  heaving  with 
its  couipat^stonate  and  lofty  emotion. 
Her  soft  hair  had  j)artly  eswipcd  from 
its  loose  knot,  and  streamed  in  one 
long  careless  curl  over  her  round  and 
drooping  shoulder. 

Kinetie  had  learned  her  lesson. 

As  she  stood  there,  in  the  dim  fire- 
light —  her  faithful  foot,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  grave  of  her  lost  luve  —  her 
high  heart  beating  heavenward,  and 
life's  accepted  duties  in  her  f«ur  right 


hand  —  was  she  not  beautifal  ?  More 
so,  I  think,  than  any  Greek  nymph  in 
her  fountain,  or  naked  Aphrodite  in 
her  isle ;  and  far,  O,  far  more  nobIe« 
to  my  mind,  than  even  Napoleon  him- 
self, with  his  hand  on  the  imperial 
crown,  and  his  foot  upon  the  nations; 
or,  indeed,  any  king  or  captain  about 
whom  historians  have  given  themselv«i 
such  trouble. 

Yet,  save  in  this  brief  earthly  chro- 
nicle, which  few  will  read,  and  in 
heaven's  eternal  archives,  which  the 
Highest  alone  peruses,  that  conquest 
of  a  life  is  unrecorded. 

Montmar  started  to  his  feet —.his 
face  radiant,  and  flushed  with  the  im- 

Eulse  of  a  sudden  hope«  as  ho  siexed 
er  hand— 

'<  Child  I  child !"  he  cried,  ''do  not 
mock  me — you  give  me  life  or  death  1 
O,  Ninette,  have  I  at  last  rightly  in- 
terpreted your  words?" 

"I  hope  you  have,  sir,"  she  an- 
swered softly ;  and  though  her  face 
grew  suddenly  pale  again,  she  addedU- 
"  yes,  I  will  be  your  wife,  if  you  think 
that  I  could  make  you  happy." 

lie  strained  her  to  his  breast  with 
one  long,  passionate  embrace ;  he  looked 
ten  years  youngcr~-a  momentary  youth 
seemed  to  have  returned  to  him ;  but 
the  enthusiasm  soon  passed. 

<<  Ah  !  no,  no,"  he  said  sadly,  as  he 
dropped  her  hand;  "too,  too  gene- 
rous, noble  woman  1  you  cannot  have 
weighed  the  sacrifice  ^ou  are  making, 
and  I  dare  not  accept  it.  It  is  to  doom 
your  beauty  to  fade,  unseen,  unblest, 
from  eyes  that  may  never  look  upon 
it ;  it  is  to  doom  your  youth  to  irasta 
daily  away,  in  the  cheerless  atmosphere 
of  age  and  suffering :  such  a  life  wonld 
be  but  a  living  death ;  it  would  be  the 
hourly*  yearly  sacriGce  of  all  that  yonth 
dreams  of —  that  life  rejoices  in.  No, 
my  poor  child  1  I  cannot  be  your  ez- 
ecutioner ;  a  heart  so  generous,  so  ten- 
der, so  true,  deserves  a  happier  fate 
than  it  is  mine  to  bestow.'* 

'*  Alas  I  sir,"  she  replied,  "this  is 
no  sacrifice  that  I  am  making,  and  you 
overvalue  what  you  call  its  generosity. 
I  have  told  you  that  I  can  never,  never 
love  again.  This  is  no  foolish ycifoii  d€ 
parler.  My  heart  has  been  long  tried, 
and  sadly  so.  If  I  do  not  know  my 
own  mind  now,  I  shall  never  know  it* 
I  could  not  wed  a  younger  man :  the 
thought  of  that  even  is  painful  and  re- 
pulsive ;  and  as  for  dreams,  mine  are 
all  over  long  ago ;  but  you  could,  in- 
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deed>  afford  to  a  life,  otherwise  desolate 
enough,  a  duty  and  a  home.  And,  O 
Montmar,  you  cannot  know  what  it  is 
to  a  woman  to  feel  that  there  is  one 
person  in  this  world  to  whom  she  is 
everything  1** 

"Be  it  so,  my  child,"  he  said 
thoughtfully;  **I  pray  Heaven  you  may 
never  repent  this  noble  act.  So  far  as 
it  is  in  my  power  to  save  you  from 


doing  so,  rest  assured  yon  never  shall. 
And,  at  leasts  you  are  right  on  one 
point:  I  can  afford  you  a  home;  I 
trust  it  may  be  as  you  say,  a  cheerful 
one :  come  to  it,  my  child,  as  to  a  fa- 
ther's roof." 

And  the  blind  man  stooped  down^ 
and  tenderly,  if  sadly,  kissed  her  fiur 
young  head,  as  he  drew  his  future  wife 
to  his  bosom. 


CHAPTER  X. 


So  Ninette  Pompon  became  Madam 
Montmar  ;  and  if  human  life  ended 
with  marriage,  as  all  romances  do,  my 
tale  would  end  hero;  but  such  not 
being  the  case,  I  have  still  something 
to  say  about  my  young  heroine.  Was 
Ninette  happy  ?  Happier  she  certainly 
was  than  she  had  been  for  years  —  for 
she  was  doing  her  duty  cheerfully,  and 
that  is  generally  the  nearest  thing  to 
happiness  in  this  life.  But  assuredly 
her  life  was  not  without  its  daily  cares 
and  nightly  regrets :  what  life  is  with- 
out these  ?  <—  for  her  husband's  shat- 
tered health  gave  her  hourly  anxiety 
and  trouble.  She  would  let  no  one 
but  herself  attend  on  him  in  his  ill- 
nesses, which,  alas  I  were  frequent  and 
protracted.  Neither  did  Mouimar  him- 
self like  any  one  to  be  near  him  at 
those  times  but  his  "child- nurse,"  as 
he  called  her ;  so  that  Ninette  passed 
many  and  many  a  wakeful  and  anx- 
ious night  by  the  bedside  of  the  blind 
man ;  and  many  a  weary  and  careful 
day,  too,  shut  up  in  his  sick  room, 
from  the  close  and  oppressive  atmos- 
phere of  which  she  was  seldom  able,  at 
such  times,  to  steal  more  than  mo- 
mentary intervals  to  breathe  the  fresh 
air,  and  take  her  hurried  walk,  which 
was  ever  haunted  and  troubled  by  the 
fear  that  he  mii^ht  be  asking  for  her 
in  her  absence;  in  truth,  it  was  no 
holiday  existence  that  she  led.  And 
often,  often  in  the  dim  and  dreary 
twilight  hours,  when  the  sick  man  whs 
too  fatigued  to  talk,  and  sat  propped 
among  his  pillows  by  the  dying  fire, 
and  her  head  was  aching  and  throbbinfj 
"with  the  day's  confinement,  and  the 
sickeiiinor  knowled<jre  that  To-morrow 
"would  bring  no  change,  but  be  only 
like  Yesterday  come  back  again,  and 
still  to  be  gone  through  with  —  while 
nothing  broke  the  monotonous  silence 
but  the  loud  watch  licking  on  the 
table,  or  the  rain-drops  dropping  from 


the  roof,  and  damp  leaves  rustling  up 
the  gusty  road  outside,  her  thoughts 
would  wander  back  far,  far  away  into 
the  Past  again,  and  sadly  recall  the 
dreams,  so  bright  and  so  brief,  and 
still,  despite  the  disappointment  and 
the  grief  of  long  unsolaced  years,  so 
inexpressibly  dear,  which  she  had  over- 
woven  long  ago  with  the  lost  compa- 
nion of  her  hali- forgotten  Youth.  Then 
she  would  start  as  from  a  painful 
trance,  as  she  remembered  that  it  was 
time  to  give  his  sick  draught  to  her 
blind  husband,  and  to  smooth  his  pil- 
lows for  him  again ;  and  so  she  would 
cross  the  room  with  her  quiet  step, 
and  speak  to  him  softly  with  her  cheer- 
ful voice,  and  change  the  bandage  on 
his  burning  temples,  and  put  her  arm 
about  him  gently,  and  ask  him  how  he 
felt ;  and  the  poor  sufferer  would  press 
her  hand  between  his  own  feverish 
fingers,  and  force  from  pain  a  mo- 
mentary grateful  smile  to  thank  her 
with;  and  when  this  was  done,  she 
would  creep  back  to  the  window,  and 
sit  down  noiselessly  again ;  and  again 
the  old  sad  memories  would  come  to 
haunt  and  mock  her. 

Often,  too,  before  she  sank  to  sleep 
upon  her  mournful  marriage  pillow, 
she  seemed  to  lapse  away  in  fancy  to 
those  days  again.  Often  in  dreams 
she  saw  the  pale  face  of  Hubert  Des- 
sert gazing  at  her  wistfully,  with  slowly 
darkening  eyes;  or  he  would  seem  to 
point  with  a  look  of  sorrowful  and 
piercing  reproach  to  his  bleeding  breast; 
and  then  the  strange  and  thrilling  ac- 
cents of  that  voice  which  once,  and 
once  only,  since  his  death,  had  startled 
her  by  day,  came  to  torment  and  sad- 
den her  by  night,  and  sounded  scorn- 
fully  through  her  dreams;  but  when 
trembling  and  agitated  she  was  awaked 
by  the  violent  palpitation  of  her 
heart,  the  only  sound  upon  the  dark- 
ness was  her  husband's    moaning  in 
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hia  sleept  or  breathing  heavily,  and  in 
pain. 

But  gloomy  as  this  life  appear?,  it 
had  its  sunnier  side ;  and  whatever  she 
endured,  she  was  never  without  recom- 
pense in  the  grateful  tenderaess  which 
the  blind  man  nianifestiul  for  her. 
Many  a  silent  smile  of  unutterable 
sweetness — many  a  speechless  pressure 
of  the  hand  —  many  a  tremulous  and 
half-adoring  kiss,  and  many  a  deep 
"  God  bless  you,"  spoken  from  the 
lieart,  were  the  reward  of  hours  like 
these.  Besides,  Kinette  was  not  always 
under  the  cloud  and  shadow  of  the 
Past;  she  had  strength  of  mind  to 
shake  it  oiF  whenever  it  interfered  with 
the  daily  duties  of  her  present  un- 
sclfisli  lift*.  And,  indeed,  the  laborious 
thouj^htfulness  for  another  which  was 
now  the  chief  occupation  of  her  days, 
saved  her  from  a  too  morbid  indtdgencc 
of  unavailing  and  enervating  regrets. 
Neither  was  her  Inisband  always  in  the 
hel()less  and  wearisome  condition  of 
pillows  and  fever-draughts,  and  such 
other  valetudinarian  luxuries.  When- 
ever his  health  ])ermitted,  they  would 
make  little  excursions  together  to  what- 
ever places  in  the  nei<;hbourhood  pos- 
sessed interest  or  beauty.  He  was 
always  planning  little  surprises  for  her, 
and  laujihed  like  a  child  when  she 
seemed  to  be  pleased  by  them,  lie 
had  made  a  thoughtful  and  careful 
study  of  her  tastes,  and  spared  neither 
pains  nor  money  to  gratify  them. 
He  surrounded  her  with  every  luxury 
which  the  simple  country-side  afforded. 
"And  what  would  I  not  do,"  he  was 
constantly  exclaiming,  ^'for  my  little 


child-nurse,  who  is  so  kind  to  me^  and 
whom  I  love  with  all  my  hearty  though 
it  doesn*t  become  an  old  man  to  lay  w 

much?" 

Still  the  repeated  confinement  and 
anxiety  which  poor  Ninette  was  obliged 
to  endure  preyed  greatly  on  her  health* 
accustomed  as  slie  had  been  to  M 
much  healthful  independence,  and  the 
daily  free  enjoyment  of  fresh  air  ana 
fields.  Her  cough  became  8o  irritable 
that  Montmar  insisted  upon  her  having 
her  lungs  examined  by  a  medical  man, 
to  which  she  consented  with  some  re- 
luctance; for  she  felt  that  the  slow 
consuming  disease  from  which  she  had 
now  been  suffering  for  years,  was  really 
farther  gone  than  she  wished  her  hus^ 
band  to  know,  or  than  she  herself  was 
willing  to  be  obliged  to  admit.  The 
doctor's  report  was,  indeed,  suificiently 
alarming :  he  said  that  her  lungs  were 
seriously  affected ;  but  that  though  the 
disease  was  fast  making  way  upon  them« 
it  was  still  just  possible,  by  energetio 
treatment,  to  arrest  its  progress ;  and 
he  prescribed  immediate  chan^^e  of  air, 
Montmar,  who  was  greatly  affected  by 
tliis  intelligence,  lost  no  time  in  taking 
his  wife  to  the  sea-side.  He  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  hear,  after  many  inqui- 
ries, of  a  s])acious  and  pleasant  villa  to 
be  let,  for  a  very  reasonable  rent,  in  one 
of  the  sunniest  and  most  salubrious 
f^pots  on  the  French  shores  of  the  Me* 
diterranean.  He  immediately  secured 
it,  and  sent  forward  servants  to  prepare 
it  for  his  wife's  reception.  Thither  BL 
and  Madam  Montmar  set  out.  Their 
journey  was  destined  to  be  an  eventfnl 
one. 


en  AFTER  xu. 


Ninette  and  her  husband  were  obliged 
to  travel  by  slow  stages,  on  account  of 
Montmar's  extreme  feebleness,  which 
rendered  him  unable  to  make  any  long 
exertion.  \A'hen  they  were  about  half 
way  to  the  end  of  their  ex{)edition, 
they  were  induced  by  the  beauty  of  a 
little  town  at  which  they  stofjped  to 
decide  on  passing  a  few  days  there, 
befon^  continuing  their  journey.  Un- 
fortunatelv,  the  only  inn  in  the  place 
was  so  full  that  they  were   unable  to 

Erocure  a  private  sitting-room ;  the 
ost,  however,  assure<l  them  that  many 
of  the  travellers  now  in  his  hotel  were 
going  to  leave  the  town  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  that  they  would 


then  be  able  to  choose  their  apart* 
ment. 

While  her  husband,  who  was  aome^ 
what  fatigued  with  his  day's  travel» 
was  lying  down  on  his  bed,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  an  hour's  sleep,  Ninettew 
not  wishing  to  disturb  him,  descended 
to  the  travellers'  room.  The  only 
person  in  the  salle  beside  herself  was  a 
man  who,  leaning  back  in  his  chairs 
with  his  feet  on  the  window-sill,  vaa 
reading  a  newspajter  at  the  further  end 
of  the  room,  in  a  little  embrasure  of 
the  wall.  He  was  probably  but  a  pass- 
ing  sojourner  at  the  inn ;  for  he  wore 
a  long  ridinc-coat,  in  the  fashion  of 
equestrians  of  that  day,  and  a  pair  of 
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loD^  bootfy  with  spurs  buckled  over 
the  instep.  The  traveller  was  seated  at 
some  distance  from  the  entrance,  and 
with  his  back  to  the  fireplace,  where 
Ninette  was  warming  her  hands  and 
feet ;  for  although  it  was  now  the  mid- 
dle of  spring,  the  days  were  still  damp 
and  raw,  and  she  was  chilled  and 
numbed  from  sitting;  so  Ions:  in  the 
carnage ;  both  were,  however,  too 
much  occupied  —  he  with  his  newspa- 
per, and  she  with  her  own   thoughts 

—  to  observe  each  other;  and  he  had 
not  even  lifted  his  head  or  appeared  to 
notice  her  entrance  when  she  came  into 
the  room. 

"  Does  this  box  belong  to  you,  ma- 
dam ?*'  said  a  servant,  throwing  down 
a  portmanteau  at  the  door;  **Alontmar, 
I  think  —  that's  your  name  —  isn't  it, 
madam?  I  brou«;ht  the  box  here,  be- 
cause I  did  not  like  to  disturb  the  sick 
gentleman." 

**  Yes,  O  yes,"  answered  Ninette> 
looking  at  the  address  on  the  box, 
**  that  belongs  to  us  —  you  were  quite 
right.  He  is  sleeping  now.  I  think 
you  had  better  leave  the  box  outside 
the  door  for  the  present,  for  you  will 
wake  liim  if  you  take  it  into  the  room." 

**  Certainly,  madam,"  said  the  ser- 
vant, shouldering  the  portmanteau,  and 
goin;;  off  with  it. 

"Montmar!"  cried  the  traveller,  with 
a  sudden  start  as  he  heard  the  name, 
and  rising  to  his  feet  in  such  a  hurry 
that  he  knocked  over  the  chair,  and 
"the  paper  fell  out  of  his  hand.  Ma- 
dam Montmar,  indeed,  also  turned  not 
less  suddenly  as  she  caught  that  excla- 
mation, and  their  eyes  met.  Yes! 
they  stood  fronting  each  other  in  si- 
lence ;  and,  despite  the  bronzed  cheek, 
and  the  long  mustache  and  beard, 
Kinette  could  not  but  recognise  that 
face.  Man  or  ghost,  it  was  Hubert 
Dessert  himself  that  stood  before  her. 
He  remained  motionless  for  a  moment, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  full  upon  her;  and 
then,  with  a  slight  inclination  of  his 
head,  and  a  half  perceptible  curl  of  his 
proud  lip — 

** Pardon  me,  madam,"  he  said,  "I 

—  I  sec  that  I  have  unconsciously  in- 
truded upon  you,  and  —  and  your  hus- 
band   " 

He  moved  to  the  door  as  he  spoke  ; 
but  as  he  saw  that  pale  woman  leaning 
there  with  the  deathly  whiteness  on  her 
face,  the  words  seemed  to  suffocate 
him,  and  he  could  not  finish  the  sen- 
tence. 


"  Hubert  1"  she  faltered. 

In  a  moment  he  was  at  her  side  — - 
at  her  feet ;  he  had  caught  her  hand  — . 
It  was  not  withdrawn,  but  it  rested, 
cold  and  with  a  lifeless  feeling,  in  his 
own. 

"O,  Ninette  I  Ninette!"  he  cried, 
•'  my  life's  lost  star  —  woman,  too 
wildly  worshipped — too  undyingly  che- 
rished— is  it  thus  we  meet  at  last?" 

Ay,  indeed ;  was  this  then  the  meeting 
which  8he  had  looked  for,  and  dreamt 
of,  for  such  long,  long,  desolate  years  ? 

"You  are  silent,"  he  cried,  with  the 
hurried  and  broken  accent  of  one  that 
has  suddenly  burst  down  the  barriei^ 
of  the  reserve  of  a  lifetime ;  "  O  speak, 
for  God's  sake  speak,  and  lift  from  my 
heart  the  desolation  and  the  darkness 
of  years ;  explain  this  hideous  riddle^ 
I  will  believe  that  all  has  been  some 
feverish  dream — some  delirious  mistake. 
I  will  believe  anything  but  that  you 
are  lost  to  me  for  ever !"  and  rising,  be 
caught  her  to  his  heart,  and  fiung  bis 
arms  about  her,  in  one  brief  and  almost 
terrible  embrace  of  passionate  anguish. 

She  seemed  suddenly  to  recover  her- 
self; she  shrank  from  him  with  a  slight 
shudder  ;  he  did  not  detain  her. 

•'Hubert,"  she  murmured,  "it  is 
too  late.  O,  Hubert!  Hubert  I  why- 
did  you  not  come  before?** 

**Too  late,"  he  said  sorrowfully,  and 
recoiling  from  her  as  he  spoke  with  a 
quivering  lip.  "  Yes,  indeed,  the  dead 
should  never  return:  it  is  wisely  or- 
dered so.  O,  woman  1  woman  1"  he 
cried  bitterly,  "could  you  not  wait 
one  year?  When  you  yet  scarcely 
thought  me  cold  in  my  grave,  could 
you  so  unreluctantly  wed  another?*' 

"Hubert!  Hubert!"  she  faltered, 
what  do  you  mean  ? — you  wrong  me— 
Hubert,  as  there  is  truth  in  heaven 
you  wrong  me." 

"Alas!  madam,"  he  said  sternly, 
"you  have  wronged  yourself — it  was 
no  idle  tale:  my  own  eyes,  my  own 
ears  could  not  have  deceived  me.*' 

**  They  told  me "  she  began, 

but  she  could  not  continue. 

"  Yes,  that  I  was  dead — I  know  it," 
he  interrupted.  **Andyou,fi.ndingyour- 
self  released  from  the  restraint  of  a  tie 
which  had  long  grown  irksome,  mar- 
ried before  the  year  was  out :  it  was 
natural  enough." 

"  Hubert,"  she  began  again 

"I  am  not  reproaching  you,  ma- 
dam," he  said ;  "  or,  if  I  did,  forgive 
me.  I  «A(?uAi  have  died,  I  know.  Wby* 
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Tvhy  did  I  break  from  tlie  fingers  of 
the  grave  ?  But  I  could  not,  I  would 
not  die,  because  I  thought  (it  was  the 
vanity  of  youth  that  made  me  think  it)> 
my  death  will  kill  her  too;  so  when 
the  clutch  of  deatli  was  at  my  heart,  I 
prayed  to  God,  *  Let  me  yet  live  this 
time,  for  there  is  a  woman  upon  earth, 
and  this  woman  loves  me;  and  if  I 
die,  her  heart  will  break/  And  so,  I 
suppose,  he  heard  my  prayer  to  punish 
its  folly;  and  from  death  in  the  desert 
I  arose,  and  escaped,  as  by  a  miracle. 
Well,  I  crossed  the  world,  and  wan- 
dered back  alone  to  my  native  village. 
It  was  deserted  —  to  me,  at  least,  de- 
serted :  for  I  had  sought  but  one  wo- 
man there,  and  she  was  gone.  I  would 
not  believe  that  she  was  so  soon  dis- 
loyal to  the  grave;  for  I  had  foolish 
old-fashioned  notions  about  such  things 
then,  and  I  thought  I  knew  lier  better 
than  I  did.  *They  have  told  her  that 
I  am  dead,*  I  thought,  'and  she  has 
mourned  for  my  death,  and  that  death 
has  left  her  friendless  and  alone,  and 
she  has  sought  some  temporary  asylum 
for  her  grief;  but  I  will  go  and  com- 
fort her.*  So  I  traced  her  steps,  and 
followed  where  she  had  gone,  believ- 
ing in  her  truth,  and  pitying  her.  It 
was  not  a  desolate  and  sorrowing  child 
that  I  was  journeying  to  meet,  but  a 
contented  and  cheerful  marrie<l  wo- 
man. Yet  still  old  fancies  elin^;  so 
round  the  heart,  I  would  not  trust  the 
tale  I  heard  ;  '  I  will  see  her  myself,' 
I  said:  *I  will  hear  my  doom  from 
her  own  lips ;  my  own  eyes,  my  o>vn 
ears  alone  shall  satisfy  me  that  I  have 
been  so  soon  forgotten.'  So  I  did  sec 
her,  madam  —  1  did  hear  her:  the 
tale  was  true — my  heart  was  wrung — 
I  heard  the  sentence  passed,  and  bowed 
my  head.** 

She  tried  to  speak,  but  her  voice 
choked  and  failed  her.  Again  he  hur- 
ried  on  —  '*  Better,  indeed,  thrice 
better,  had  I  died  before  1  heard  those 
words  I  Then  I  should  have  died  at 
least  with  youth's  faith  unsullied  in 
my  heart,  and  without  accusing  God  I 
How  1  have  lived  on  since  that  night 
I  hardly  know,  or  care,  indeed,  to 
think.  Wherever  1  turned  it  was  only 
to  wander  farther  in  the  desert  from 
the  gates  of  Edon,  now  for  ever  closed 
upon  me.  1  conld  not  rest  in  my 
own  country.  Amid  the  thousand  hu- 
n^an  lives  about  n:e,  1  knew  onlv  of 
one  callous  heart.  Amonpst  the  thou- 
sand faces  that  I  met,  1  beheld  only 


one  whose  beauty  and  whore  troth 
were  lost  to  me  for  ever.  I  oonld  not 
return  to  my  native  village*  for  it  wu 
the  birthplace  of  a  futile  and  fboliah 
affection,  which  it  now  shamed  me  to 
have  felt ;  and  *  how,*  I  Uiougbt* 
'  shall  I  meet  their  faces*  whom  I 
knew  in  childhood,  now  ?*  The  whole 
world  was  sore,  and  every  stream  in  it 
was  poisoned.  I  said,  *  I  will  foiget 
her,*  but  I  could  not.  I  thought 
'  she  is  unworthy,'  yet  I  still  cherished 
the  memory  of  days  when  I  believed 
her  true.  I  joined  the  army  again.  I 
said,  '  it  will  be  easy  to  die  now.'  I 
sought  death  everywhere,  but  found 
him  not.  Alas!  to  those  who  most 
yearn  for  the  grave  it  never  opens. 
llonours  fell  upon  me  which  I  did  not 
cai'e  to  have.  I  was  praised  for  a 
courage  which  I  did  not  really  possess. 
£vcr  by  the  dying  camp  fires,  beneath 
the  silent  midnight  shade,  and  even  in 
the  shattered  breach,  and  at  the  van 
of  the  forlorn  hope,  the  image  of  that 
woman  was  still  beside  me ;  and  where 
I  looked  for  death  I  met  only  the 
face  from  which  I  was  flving.  1  had 
thought  to  have  shut  her  for  ever 
from  my  heart,  but  I  deceived  myself. 
Pride  even  did  not  help  me  as  it 
should ;  and  though  I  still  cried,  *  she 
is  untrue,'  I  allowed  myself  to  form 
excuses  for  her  apparent  forgetful- 
uess." 

"  O  Hubert!  Hubert!'*  cried  Ni. 
nette,  breaking  as  from  the  spell  of  a 
nightmare,  into  a  sudden  and  passion* 
ate  utterance,  **  you  have  been  cnu 
elly  deceived.'* 

**  Deceived  1"  he  repeated. 

'<  Yes,"  she  said ;  *'  the  name  whioh 
so  lightly  imposed  upon  you  had  been 
only  assumed  as  a  temporaiy  protec- 
tion.  I  was  not  married  when  we 
met,  and  the  words  of  your  unmerited 
reproach  pierced  deeply  to  a  heart 
that  never  had  ceased,  nor  ever  will^ 
Hubert,  to  beat  tenderly  and  truly  for 
you.  O,  Hubert,  Hubert!  why  were 
you  so  readily  the  dupe  of  a  decep- 
tion which  your  own  heart  might  easi- 
ly have  explained?  Alas!  my  poor 
friend,  could  one  doubtful  word  dis- 
place so  soon  the  confidence  of  years  ? 
Why,  why  did  you  not  seek  me  your- 
self —  confirm  the  suggestions  of 
your  better  iustincts,  and  absolve  the 
woman  that  you  loved  from  the  impu- 
tation of  a  wrong  which  should  never 
have  been  attributed  to  her  on  so  tri- 
viiil  a  foundation  ?    I  doubt  noU  in* 
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deed«  that  yon  have  sufferedy  my  Hu- 
bert," she  said,  gazing  at  him  tender- 
ly through  her  tears.  "  Ah  me !  how 
much  pain  might  have  been  spared 
to  both,  but  for  that  fatal  pride  1" 

Dessert  seemed  literally  to  writhe 
beneath  these  words.  ''Forgive  me," 
he  said,  humbly,  and  with  a  heart- 
broken accent,  as  he  lifted  her  hand, 
and  pressed  it  with  passionate  reve- 
rence to  his  lips. 

**  Years,  years,"  she  continued, 
•«  through  my  life  and  in  my  heart 
those  hasty  and  cruel  words  have  left 
their  lastmg  pain.  We  met  and 
parted  as  you  know,  and  time  passed 
py  ;  until  at  last,  from  hopeless  fan- 
cies and  wild  thoughts,  that  meeting 
grew  into  a  sort  of  dream  —  a  strange, 
unreal  nightmare,  which  I  strove  not 
to  recall.  For  the  belief  in  the  loss 
of  all  mv  hopes  in  life  had  been  al- 
ready  forced  upon  me  with  such  ter- 
rible distinctness,  that  I  was  com- 
pelled to  deem  myself  deceived  by  my 
own  senses,  and  to  doubt  that  it  was 
indeed  your  voice  that  I  heard  once 
more.  My  love,  then,  was  lost  to  me 
for  ever.  That  which  I  gave  you 
once  —  my  heart  —  has  never  been 
another's ;  it  is  yours  yet,  alas !  in 
vain!  All  life's  dreams  were  over 
now  —  its  duties  alone  remained.  Hu- 
bert, I  had  but  one  friend  —  but  one 
human  being,  who,  in  my  life's  wi- 
dowhood to  you,  stood  near  me.  He 
came  to  me  as  your  friend  —  your  own 
words,  too,  had  once  confirmed  his 
title  to  that  name.  He  mourned  for 
you  with  me :  he  seemed  to  grieve  in 
my  grief.  He  said  that  he  had  loved 
you  as  a  brother,  and  his  words 
touched  me,  for  I  saw  he  spoke  the 
truth.  He  came  to  me,  Hubert,  a 
shattered,  broken  wreck  —  a  man 
wasted  with  suffering,  and  fallen  upon 
early  age.  He  bore  with  him,  alas  1 
that  fatal  token  of  the  grave ;.  for 
when  the  pledge  of  our  early  vows  re- 
turned to  me,  as  the  sign  and  seal  of 
their  irrevocable  doom,  it  was  from 
his  hands  that  I  received  it.  With 
this  he  came  and  went.  Time  wasted 
desolately  by.  It  brought  no  change 
in  my  deep  grief  —  no  light  along  the 
hopeless  years.  How  should  it  ?  Well, 
we  met  again.  I  found  him,  Hubert, 
miserable,  blind,  forlorn,  and  friend- 
less like  myself.  I  found  that  my  pre- 
sence soothed  him  in  his  darkest  hours, 
relieved  him  in  his  sharpest  pain ; 
so  that  he  grew,  at  length,  to  lean 


upon  me  like  a  child ;  and  he  was  old, 
and  had  no  other  friend         ." 

She  paused  a  moment,  for  her  voice 
began  to  falter.  He  was  at  her  feet 
as  though  he  had  been  smitten  down 
there  by  some  heavy  blow.  He  had 
not  moved  while  she  was  speaking, 
and  his  head  was  bowed  upon  hu 
breast  like  one  who  hears  his  doom, 
and  dare  not  speak;  but  his  swollen 
and  crimson  temples  seemed  nigh 
bursting  with  their  mtense  and  painful 
strain. 

A^in  she  spoke — 

"  Hubert,  to  that  man  I  was  as  all 
the  world  to  others.  I  knew  he  could 
not  live  on  without  me.  He  was 
not  such  a  one  as  a  girl  usually  chooses 
for  her  husband.  He  was  not  youngs 
nor  strong,  nor  handsome;  but  old, 
and  very  weak.  Oh  I  I  have  said 
that  life's  dreams  were  passed  away  — 
its  duties  all  that  were  lefl  me.  God 
seemed  to  speak  out  suddenly  in  my 
heart,  and  dictate  the  path  to  follow. 
I  bowed  my  head  and  obeyed.  Hu- 
bert, I  thought  of  you  as  one  in  hea- 
ven, not  on  earth.  1  believed  you 
saw  me,  watched  over  me,  were  near 
me  then.  I  believed  that  you  could 
see  the  struggle  at  my  heart ;  and,  oh  I 
in  many  and  many  a  weary,  sleepless, 
thoughtful  night,  as  my  duty  seemed 
to  unfold  itself  slowly,  and  grow 
clear  and  clearer  to  the  sense,  and  I 
strove  hard  and  long  to  accept  it,  and 
humbly  and  faithfully  abide  in  it,  I  have 
fancied  that  from  some  angel-home 
you  smiled  upon  me,  pitied  and  ap- 
proved I  Hubert,  that  man  lov^ 
me  —  as  a  father  might  a  child.  He 
knew  how  little  I  had  to  give  him,  yet 
he  prized  it  still.  I  married  him,  Hu- 
bert.    Do  you  blame  me?    Answer 

71010." 

"Blame  you  I"  he  said,  rising,  and 
drawing  her  to  him,  **  Alas  I  no ;  ray 
poor,  poor  child  I  Nor  do  I  accuse 
Montmar.  I  did  confide  to  him  that 
ring;  I  doubt  not  he  believed  me 
dead.  But  you,  the  unconscious  vic- 
tim of  a  fatal  error — a  tale  that  wore 
too  terrible  a  semblance  of  the  truth- 
how  can  I  reproach  you,  that,  with  a 
heart  so  pure,  you  dedicated  your 
desolate  life  to  so  stern  and  cheerless  a 
duty?  My  poor  love,  that  cheek  is 
pale ;  it  has  known  grief  too  soon. 
But,  Ninette,"  he  added,  with  in- 
tense, repressed  earnestness,  '*  you  tell 
me  that  your  heart  is  yet  unchanged, 
and  its  first  and  single  affection  yoa 
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vet  permit  mo  to  claim.  While  this 
xa  80  all  other  ties  are  ropes  of  sand  ; 
they  cannot,  shall  not  hold  you  from 
mc.  Before  God,  and  in  the  great 
court  of  human  feelin<r,  we  are  man 
and  wife.  You  arc  still  mine  —  mine 
alone.  I  admit  no  other  claim  ;  I  will 
submit  to  none.  O,  my  heart's  chosen 
one  —  my  mistress — my  betrothed," 
he  cried  vehemently,  and  graspinjf  her 
hand  with  impetuous  encrjiy.  "  It  is 
not  even  now  too  late  that  we  have 
met  I  Before  the  grave  closes  upon 
both,  some  happier  years  may  yet  be 
ours.  Fly  with  me  at  once— at  once, 
while  there  is  time.  1  will  carry  you 
to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  anywhere, 
any  ])lace  is  better  than  this.  I  am 
rich,  Kinette  — no  outcast  now.  I  do 
not  woo  you  to  a  pauper's  home.  In 
less  than  half  an  hour  a  carriage  can 
be  got  ready ;  your  boxes  are  already 
packed ;  or  should  you  leave  them 
nere,  you  shall  not  want.  You  con< 
sent  I  Ah,  yes,  mine,  mine  once  more 
and  for  evermore  I"  he  passionately 
cried,  as  he  pressed  his  burning  and 
fevered  lii)S  to  hers. 

Stunned  and  overpowered  by  the 
tumultuous  vehemence  with  which  he 
spoke,  she  remained  for  some  moments 
like  one  stupified ;  but  as  the  full  mean- 
ing  of  his  words  grew  slowly  clear  to 
her  comprehension,  she  recoiled  from 
that  unconscious  embrace,  and  retreat- 
ing  with  a  look  of  inexpressible  pain, 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands— 

"O  Hubert,"  she  murmured,  with 
a  voice  scarcely  audible,  **  <lo  not 
tempt  me.  Be  merciful  1  Be  gene- 
rous !  Spare  me,  Hubert,  this  deep  pain  1 
You  ask  what  you  well  know  1  can- 
not consent  to.  I  am  now  the  guar- 
dian  of  another's  honour ;  the  name  I 
bear  is  his.  I  once  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  that  name — how  shall  I  now 
bring  shame  upon  it  ?  He  is  old,  and 
blind,  and  weak.  How  can  I  leave 
him  —  him  that  never  spoke  a  harsh 
word,  or  did  an  unkind  act  to  me  since 
we  have  live<l  together  ?  I  cannot 
break  his  heart.  1  ctmnot  do  this 
thing  1" 

**Xot  his,"  he  cried  bitterly,  "but 
mine  the  heart  that  you  are  willing  to 
break  I  Are  these  the  words  of  an  un- 
changed aflection — this — this  the  proof 
of  a  heart  unalterably  mine,  as  you 
Lave  said?  Child,  these  words  are 
false  and  weak.  The  heart  knows  no 
such  logic.  These  ties  you  speak  of 
are  but  bay- wisps;   before  one  deep 


emotion,  one  true  impulie,  tbej  would 
shrivel,  burst,  and  fall  !** 

**  Hubert,'*  she  sobbed,  <'  can  this, 
indeed,  be  you  ?" 

"Ninette!  JS'inette I"  he  answered, 
**were  you  not  fn-st  mine?  To  me 
your  heart  was  given.  To  me  your 
troth  was  plighted.  Impressed  with  a 
false  belief  in  my  death,  you  surren- 
dered to  another  the  rights  that  had 
been  mine.  But  that  death  never 
really  took  place,  that  belief  has  been 
dispelled,  and  those  rights  arc,  there- 
fore, still  mine.  They  were  never 
truly  cancelled,  for  1  never  surren- 
dered them,  and  you  never  willingly 
withdrew  them,  and  here  I  stand  to 
claim  them  now.  All  others  are  but 
a  usurpation  and  a  wrong,  and  cannot 
bind  you  still." 

She  lifted  up  her  head,  and  looked 
earnestly  and  sorrowfully  into  his  face. 
The  bior,  bright  tears  were  rolling 
slowly  down  her  own,  and  trembled  on 
each  soft,  dark  eyelash. 

**  Hubert,"  she  said,  speaking  very 
slowly,  and  with  a  painful  difficulty, 
**  do  vou  remember  that  you  once  said 
that  human  life  must  recognise  some 
higher  law  even  than  love,  and  that 
was  duty.  I  did  not  understand  those 
words  when  you  said  them  then  ;  bat 
I  have  suffered,  and  have  understood 
them  since.  Oh,  have  you  forgotten 
the  wisdom  of  your  youth  ?  Alas, 
Hubert,  you  that  know  my  weakness 
— you  to  whom  I  have  opened  all  my 
heart  —  you  that  know  the  painfcu 
struggle  I  endure,  and  how  difficiiit 
and  hard  henceforth  must  be  my  daily 
life,  you  certainly  should  have  becii 
the  last  to  tempt  me  thus,  or  to  add 
such  pain  to  a  heart  already  wrung 
by  sorrow.  Oh,  when  I  spoke  to  you 
just  now,  I  was,  indeed,  comforted  and 
consoled  by  the  feeling,  that  i^  indeed, 
the  future  were  still  lost  to  us,  the  past 
was  cleared  up  and  explained  —  that 
you  understood  me  now,  and  would 
feel  for  mc,  as  I  feel  for  you,  Hubert. 
Must  I  think  that  I  was  mistaken?" 

** Feel  for  me  1"  he  cried.  "You 
love  to  mock  me  with  such  words. 
Your  sympathy,  at  least,  costs  you 
nothing.  It  entails  no  sacrifice-^tcaa 
inspire  but  little  gratitude." 

**  Hubert,"  she  said,  with  a  shudder 
of  the  heart,  it  is  you  who  are  changed, 
not  I." 

<*  Say  frankly  that  you  hate  me,  at 
you  do,"  he  said ;  **  I  shall  understand 
you  better." 
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**  I  have  ipoken  once  too  frankl^^ " 
sbe  replied^  coldly. 

*'  By  heaven,  i^inette  1"  he  cried, 
seizing  her  wrist  with  a  burning  grasp 
which,  terrified  and  trembling,  she  in 
vain  attempted  to  shake  of!',  ''  I  will 
not  part  from  you  thus !  You  have 
rejected,  scorned  me,  till  I  am  mad 
with  passion  and  despair  I  Child  I 
child  1  YOU  have  roused  a  fiend  you 
cannot  lightly  lay  again  !" 

"  Release  me,  sir  1"  she  cried,  with 
an  impotent  struggle  to  escape ;  "you 
have  indeed  wounded  and  humbled 
me  1  Have  you  a  soldier's  honour,  a 
man's  pity,  or  must  1  call  for  aid  ?" 

*•  Ninette  1  Ninette  1"  cried  an 
anxious  voice  behind  her  as  she  spoke, 
and  suddenly  her  companion,  startled 
at  the  sound,  relaxed  his  grasp  upon 
her  arm. 

"  Aly  husband !  my  husband  1"  cried 
Kinette,  and  ran  into  his  arms. 

Montmar,  meeting  with  no  reply 
when  on  awaking  from  his  siesta  he 
bad  called  his  wife,  and  somewhat 
alarmed  by  her  absence,  had  descended 


the  stairs  alone,  and  attrllcted  b>  thi 
sound  of  voices,  of  which,  with  tb# 
acutencss  of  hearing  peculiar  to  the 
blind,  he  at  once  recognised  his  wife's 
as  one,  had  felt  his  way  through  the 
open  door  of  the  room,  from  which 
the  sounds  had  proceeded.  Unheard 
during  this  excited  conversation,  he 
had  entered  and  partially  overheard 
the  latter  part  of  it,  as  he  Stood 
there,  with  his  head  painfully  stretched 
forward,  and  an  expression  of  impo- 
tent alarm  on  his  face,  such  as  I  have 
heard  described  to  be  the  look  upoii  a 
horse's  face  in  the  vicinity  of  some 
tiger's  lair,  when  the  wild  beast  is 
preparing  to  spring  down. 

''I  congratulate  you,  madam,*' said 
Dessert,  with  a  glance  of  scornful  dis- 
appointment at  Ninette,  who  was  sob« 
bing  convulsively  upon  the  old  man^s 
breast ;  **  and  you,  sir,"  he  added, 
turning  to  Montmar,  <'I  leave  with 
the  best  possible  wishes,  to  your  wife's 
affection  and  your  own  thoughts  t 
They  will  both  avenge  me  yet,"  he 
muttered,  as  he  strode  out  of  the  room. 


CHAPTEB  ZU. 


It  was  in  the  dusk,  towards  the  even- 
ing of  that  eventful  day,  Ninette  was 
still  sitting  alone,  and  weeping  bitterly, 
when  she  was  aroused  by  a  little  knock 
at  the  room  door. 

"  May  I  come  in  ?"  said  a  low  voice, 
and  looking  up  she  saw  her  husband 
beside  her.  He  had  till  now  iudicious- 
ly  left  her  to  herself.  He  felt  that  for 
the  present  all  words  would  be  painful. 
**  I  have  brought  you  a  letter,  dear," 
he  said,  placing  a  note  upon  the 
table. 

**  A  letter  !"  she  repeated. 

'*  Yes,"  he  said,  "  the  servant  who 
brought  it  up  stairs  didn't  like  to  dis- 
turb  you.  I  heard  him  inquiring  after 
you,  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted, 
when  he  gave  me  the  note.  I  am  very 
sorry  this  has  happened.  But  pray 
try  to  think,  as  1  shall  myself,  that 
this  letter  has  never  passed  through  my 
hands,  and  that  I  am  ignorant  of  its 
ever  having  been  sent." 

He  was  leaving  the  room  softly  as 
he  spoke. 

*'  Stay  1"  she  cried. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  be  alone, 
my  child,"  he  answered  tenderly. 

**  I  can  only  open  this  letter,"  she 
said,  "  in  your  presence. ** 


He  sat  down  without  replying,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

She  broke  the  seal  with  trembling 
fingers  and  read  :^ 


I 


'*  I  have  been  hasty.  I  have  hurt 
ou,  and  I  did  not  willingly  do  so. 
''orgive  me ;  I  did  not  mean  this.  But 
O,  Ninette,  how  could  I  lose  you 
calmly,  and  for  ever  ?  You,  too,  by 
this  will  have  had  time  to  reflect  upon 
that  in*evocable  doom  to  which  this 
morning  you  were  willing  to  sentence 
both  yourself  and  me.  I  know  that 
the  step  which  I  still  urge  upon  you 
must  look  a  grave  one  to  a  woman, 
but  it  is  really  far  less  so  than  It  ap- 
pears. The  words  with  which  tms 
morning  you  strove  to  fortify  your  re- 
solution have  indeed  a  sound  of  autho- 
rity, but  it  is,  believe  me,  a  false  one ; 
and,  alas !  my  poor  friend,  what  com- 
pensation is  there  in  these  for  a  break- 
ing heart,  and  the  knowledge  which  will 
accompany  it,  that  you  have  of  your  own 
accord  wrecked  for  ever  the  happiness, 
and  embittered  the  whole  existence  of 
the  man  you  profess  to  love.  But  it 
is  not  for  my  happiness  but  your  own 
that  I  now  speak.  I  think  you  over- 
estimate your  own  courage^  Nindtta  % 
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for  you  cannot  but  see  that,  even 
granting  your  view  of  duty  to  be  the 
right  one  (which,  remember,  I  deny), 
yet,  however  easy  of  performance  that 
duty  may  have  been  to  you,  so  long  as 
you  believed  the  dreams  of  your  youth 
and  the  hopes  of  life  to  have  perished 
in  an  early  grave,  it  will  henceforth 
be  rendered  far,  far  otherwise  by  the 
thought  that  these  have  once  more 
bloomed  for  you,  and  that  you  have 
yourself  rejected  them  for  ever.  Ni- 
nette, you  must  see  that  the  choice  is 
between  the  happiness  or  the  despair 
of  a  lifetime  ;  nor  that  for  yourself 
alone,  but  for  both  of  us.  For  I  will 
not  hide  from  you  how  much  the  hap- 
piness of  my  whole  life,  perhaps  that 
life  itself,  must  depend  on  your  deci- 
sion. If  you,  indeed,  choose  to  be 
mine,  and  to  trust  in  me,  no  power 
on  earth  shall  keep  me  from  you ;  if 
you  decide  otherwise,  one  word  from 
you  will  be  sufficient  to  banii>h  me  for 
ever. 

*'  AVhile  I  write  there  are  horses  wait- 
ing in  the  stable,  and  before  moonrise 
we  might  be  far  from  hence.  I  await 
your  answer  with  a  beating  heart. 

"Hubert." 

When  she  had  finished  reading 
these  words,  she  put  the  letter  down, 
and  leaned  her  head  upon  the  bed 
without  speakin*];. 

**  M  V  poor  child,"  said  her  husband, 
tenderly  laying  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder,  **I  feel  for  you,  deeply." 

"  This  letter,"  she  said,  after  an  ef- 
fort, but  still  speaking  with  great  diffi. 


culty,  '*  contains  nothing  but  a  re- 
quest which  I  cannot  comply  with.  I 
will  not  read  it  to  you,"  she  added, 
''because — because — it  would  only  gire 
you  unnecessary " 

She  could  not  continue. 

**  You  will  answer  it,  my  child  ?"  he 
said. 

*'Yes,"  she  replied.  There  was  a 
scrap  of  paper  lying  on  the  dressing- 
table.  She  took  it  up,  and  wrote  wiui 
the  little  pencil  which  was  attached  to 
her  watch-chain  two  words  —  *•  Fare- 
well, Uubert  1" 

That  was  all  she  dared  trust  herself 
to  write. 

•*You  will  send  it  for  me?"  she 
said,  folding  it  up.  "  Stay,"  she  add- 
ed, opening  the  little  note  again,  *'l 
forgot  to  sign  it ;  and  she  wrote  hor 
name  at  the  bottom — ''Ninette Mont- 
mar." 

How  much  was  there  in  that  sub- 
scription of  her  husband's  name  I 

Five  minutes  afler  the  letter  had 
gone,  she  heard  the  sound  of  horses' 
hoofs  in  the  court  below.  It  was  Hu- 
bert Dessert.  She  recognised  his  slight 
spare  figure  beneath  the  horseman's 
cloak,  as  he  passed  under  the  dark 
archway.  She  strained  her  aching 
forehead  against  the  window-pane,  and 
looked  vaguely  out  upon  the  night* 
Dess^ert  did  not  once  look  up.  She 
soon  lost  sight  of  him  in  the  darkness, 
and  the  sound  of  his  horse's  hoofs  grew 
momentarily  more  and  more  faint  fdong 
the  distant  bridge.  She  felt  that 
henceforth  there  was  the  whole  wide 
world  between  them. 


CHAPTER  ZIII. 


Ninette  did  not  die,  as  she  might 
have  done,  of  a  sudden  paroxysm  of 
consumption,  nor  did  she  waste  away 
with  a  broken  heart  towards  an  early 
grave,  nor  even  did  she  fall  into  a  vio- 
lent fever  or  delirium.  A  severe 
headache,  which  lasted  two  or  three 
days,  was  the  only  apparent  effect 
which  followed  the  event  which  I  have 
described.  Yet  she  did  suffer,  nor 
that  lightly  nor  brielly. 

Neiliier  did  Montmar  die  forthwith, 
as  by  all  laws  of  romance  he  ought  to 
have  done,  to  make  room  for  his  wife's 
marriage  with  her  former  lover,  and 
so  bring  about  a  happy  ending  of 
things,  with  **  virtue  rewarded,"  &c. 
The  old  man  did,  indeed,  feel  deeply 


for  the  pain  which  he  had  involuntariljr 
caused ;  and  he  deplored  it,  not  with- 
out bitter  self-accusation.  Divorce  is, 
as  is  well  known,  a  most  difficult,  next 
to  impossible  thing  to  obtain  in  Homaa 
Catholic  countries,  but  Ninette's  hus- 
band offered  to  make  every  effort  Id 
his  power  to  obtain  her  release  from  a 
tie  which  he  said  she  had  contracted 
under  a  false  impression  of  her  freedom. 
She  would  not,  however,  hear  of  this ; 
and  they  continued  to  live  together  for 
many  years,  much  in  the  simie  way  aa 
befure ;  with  this  difference  only  per- 
haps, that  Montmar,  as  he  grew  older 
and  weaker,  became  verv  querulous, 
and  rather  selfish,  as  old  men  some* 
times  arc.    Poor  Ninette,    howerer. 
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bore  everything  with  quiet  cbcerful- 
ness^  and  a  hasty  or  unkind  word  never 
passed  her  lips. 

Alas  1  whatever  he  might  bc»  and 
whether  cross  or  kind,  he  was  all  she 
had  to  love  and  care  for.  They  had 
no  children.  She  never  heard  of  Hu- 
bert Dessert,  and  was  even  ignorant 
whether  he  were  in  France  or  not. 

*'  I  dare  say  he  has  long  since  roar, 
ried  another,"  she  used  to  think,  *'  and 
in  some  happier  affection  has  by  this 
time  forgotten  the  pain  and  disap- 
pointment of  his  first  love.  I  suppose 
we  shall  never  meet  again." 

At  last,  aflcr  many  years.  Colonel 
Montmar  died,  and  Kinettc  was  now 
free;  but,  alas  I  what  a  change  had 
those  years  worked  upon  that  once  fair 
face  of  Madame  Montmar !  She  was 
now  a  pale,  thin,  and  shrunken  woman, 
with  a  constant  stoop,  and  that  fre- 
quent and  painful  cough  which  marks 
consumption  in  its  last  stage.  There 
was  scarcely  a  trace  of  her  former 
beauty  left,  and  into  that  soft,  brown, 
lustrous  hair  of  hers,  years  of  anxious 
thought  and  constant  suffering  had 
woven  threads  of  premature  silver. 

After  an  absence  of  many,  many 
years,  Madame  Montmar  now  returned 
to  the  long- deserted  home  of  her  early 
childhood. 

The  old  faces  she  had  known  in 
youth  no  longer  greeted  her  to  her 
native  village.  There  were  few  there 
who  recognised  in  the  faded  form  and 
hollow  cheek  of  the  widow,  the  once 
blooming  girl,  whose  beauty,  many 
years  ago,  had  been  the  boast  of  their 
neighbourhood,  and  there  were  fewer 
still  who  cared  to  remember  these 
things. 

The  poor  woman,  returning  to  her 
forsaken  home,  found  the  garden 
choked  with  weeds,  the  arbour  broken, 
the  house  strange  and  desolate.  It 
was  with  a  sickening  heart  that  she 
wandered  throuG;h  the  silent  rooms, 
looked  at  the  dismantled  skeleton  of 
the  little  bed  in  which  she  had  slept  as 
a  child ;  or  stood  shivering,  with  the 
grass  growing  high  above  her  feet, 
beneath  the  mildewed  roof  of  the 
ruined  summer-house,  where  she  had 
bo  often  sat  as  a  girl  with  Hubert 
Dessert.  Indued,  she  could  only  dimly 
realise  that  fact — that  she,  the  solitary, 
pale-fuced,  faded,  withered  thing  she 
knew  herself  to  be,  had  ever  really 
sat  in  that  same  weed-worn,  dismal 
garden,  under  that  same  worm-eaten 


roof,  a  beautiful  and  joyous  girl,  con- 
scious in  and  confident  of  ner  own 
youth,  with  her  young  lover's  breath 
upon  her  warm  cheek,  and  his  arm  about 
her  happy  waist,  wondering  what 
golden  years  the  future  had  m  store 
tor  her.     Alas  1  as  she  wandered  from 

Elace  to  place  with  a  restless  step,  and 
er  short,  feeble  cough  sounding  pain- 
fully distinct  through  the  silent  rooms, 
pausing  here  and  there  to  gaze  at  some 
old  remembered  object  of  furniture* 
and  then  with  a  little  shiver  drawing 
her  shawl  more  closely  about  her  thin 
and  drooping  shoulders,  she  looked 
far  more  like  some  ghost  come  back 
from  restless  wanderings  over  the 
world,  to  visit  that  old,  forsaken 
house^  than  a  respectable  matron  in 
the  first  year  of  her  widowhood  for  a 
tiresome  old  husband. 

It  was  late  one  summer  evening  that 
Ninette,  who  had  lingered  there  longer 
than  was  her  wont,  was  still  sitting  in 
the  little  arbour,  which  she  had  caused 
to  be  restored ;  for  she  had  been 
dreaming  of  past  days,  and  the  sun  had 
set  unnoticed  by  her. 

**  Alas  1  "  she  cried,  in  the  inten- 
sity of  her  reflections  thinking  aloud, 
"men  are  so  different!  I  dare  say 
he  has  never  understood  that  sacrifice. 
Ah,  me  1"  she  added,  *'  I  dare  say  he 
has  seldom  thought  of  it." 

The  light  leaves  rustled  round  her 
as  she  spoke,  and  through  the  falling 
dews  a  soft  voice,  tremulous  with  deep 
emotion,  murmured — 

*'  Yes,  O  woman,  too  precious  for  this 
low  life.  The  past  has,  indeed,  been 
understood  at  last,  dinette  I  Ninette! 
will  you  refuse  forgiveness  to  one  who 
has  waited  long  and  wandered  far  to 
ask  it — one  who,  in  his  deepest  peni- 
tence, owns  himself  unworthv  of  a  love 
he  dares  not  claim,  but  which  he  yet 
hopes  to  win  back  ?" 

It  was  Hubert's  voice;  and  in  a 
moment  more  he  was  kneeling  at  her 
side.  She  was  not  surprised  or  startled. 
It  seemed  to  her  so  natural  that  he 
should  have  come  back  at  last  and 
found  her  there,  in  the  old  arbour,  at 
sunset,  just  as  he  had  left  her. 

''Alas  I  my  poor  Hubert,"  she  said, 
sorrowfully,  laying  her  hand  gently  on 
his  head,  and  gazing  down  into  his 
eyes  —  **you  have,  indeed,  waited  so 
long,  that  there  is  little  left  to  ask 
for  worth  the  having.  This  poor 
shrunken  body,  this  faded  face,  are 
bat  a  poor  reward  for  years  of  patient 
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pain.  Will  they^  alas  I  be  any  longer 
dear  to  you,  Hubert?" 

"  More,  O,  immeasurably  more,"  he 
cried,  with  passionate  fervor,  as  he 
folded  her  to  his  heart,  **  than  when, 
in  this  same  spot.  In  boyhood,  years 
ago,  I  first  breathed  to  you,  Ninette, 
of  a  love  which  time  has  since  tried, 
and  sufl'ering,  1  hope,  exalted.  O,  I 
could  not  forget  you  ;  1  have  lived  on 
for  years  in  the  hope  of  this  hour.  It 
has  come  at  last.  My  wife,  my  bride, 
look  up  1  The  long,  lon^;  ordeal  is 
over.  It  is  no  longer  forbidden  to  be 
happy." 

And  Ninette  was  happy,  indeed,  as 
she  felt  the  soft  fold  of  that  dear  arm 
once  more  about  her,  as  in  youth  ;  as 
her  cheek,  flushed  with  sweet  and 
strange  emotions  long  unfelt,  and  the 
proud  consciousness  that  she  was  in- 
deed still  loved,  and  loved,  perhaps, 
more  deeply  than  of  old.  She  did 
not  attempt  to  restrain  her  happiness, 
but  yielded  quietly  to  the  speechless 
and  mexpresbible  joy  of  these  sensa- 
tions. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  after  a  long  and 
delicious  silence,  in  which  she  seemed 
to  have  been  drinking  in,  as  it  were, 
the  full  and  complete  realisation  of  the 
fact,  *'  this  is,  indeed,  happiness  1 
Alas!  Hubert,  I  fear  it  comes  too 
late."  But  he  kissed  away  the  fear ; 
and  to  the  old  familiar  threshold  of 
her  girlhood's  quiet  homo,  Ninette  and 
her  lover  wandered  back  along  the 
summer  grass,  a  pensive  pair,  too 
happy  to  speak  much.  Behmd  them 
rose  the  warm,  full  moon,  and  before 


them  love's  own  rosy  planet  lingered 
in  the  darkening  west. 

Alas  I  poor  Ninette  h&d  spoken 
truly :  her  happiness  had  come  toe 
late.  She  never  lived  to  be  Hubert's 
wife  ;  and  she  died,  indeed,  not  many 
days  after  the  evening  of  that  meeting 
which  I  have  just  described;  but  in 
her  last  hours  the  arms  she  loved  werd 
about  her,  and  when  the  long  self-sa. 
orifice  of  years  was  over.  Death  closed 
her  eyes  upon  the  bosom  from  which, 
in  life,  she  had  been  an  exile. 

And  Hubert?  Well,  1  blush  to 
own  it,  but  the  veracity  of  a  hlstoriah 
compels  me  to  admit  that  towards  the 
close  of  his  career  he  married  another. 
He  did  n»»t,  indeed,  marry  for  love  ; 
for  he  was  of  a  nature  that  generally 
loves  just  uncc,  and  not  again  —  a  na- 
ture, indeed,  of  but  little  softness,  and 
capable  of  thriving  in  barren  places. 
But  when  nearly  fifty,  he  was  still  so 
handsome,  that  a  celebrated  woman  of 
his  day  fell  in  love  with  him ;  and  he 
married  her  for  the  sake  of  position 
and  fortune.  He  was  often  employed 
in  an  irregular  diplomatic  way,  upon 
special  missions  to  foreign  courts,  by 
the  Emperor,  with  whom  he  always 
continued  to  be  a  favourite ;  and  I 
have  myself  seen  him,  when  he  was 
a  very  old  man,  covered  with  orders, 
and  a  great  hon-vivant.  Such  is  life  1 
Well,  did  I  not  sav  that  this  tale  —  in 
feeling,  at  least,  if  not  in  incidents 
was  of  a  kind  very  common  in  hnman 
life  ?  I  appeal  to  thee,  dear  reader ; 
and  in  the  name  of  Hubert  Dessert,  I 
wish  you  a  very  good  night. 


SONNET. 
THE   PROTESTANT   SISTER   OF  MERCT. 

That  dark  eye  once  was  Italy  s,  full  fraught 

With  rich  romance,  and  fancies  warm ;  'tis  ealm 
Now  as  the  Virgin  Mother's — a  sweet  psalm 

To  win  forgetful  souls  to  holiest  thought 

Thine  eye  the  t(ne  of  highest  heaven  has  caught, 
l^ledicin'd  by  wisdom's  renovating  balm  : 
Earth's  tics  would  but  enthral  thee ;  thy  free  palm 

Points  ever  upward,  and  thou  wear'st  them  not. 

l3ut  though  thus  school'd  to  seeming  nonchalance. 
We  mark  not  sympathy's  alternate  show 

Of  smile  and  tear,  light,  shade  thy  countenance. 
The  fond  true  heart  beats  womanly  below : 

Gushes  with  kindness  thy  great  soul — thy  clance, 
Nun.like  the  while,  looks  fix'd  and  cold  as  snow. 
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Jhb  summer  —  warm  and  welcome 
summery  with  its  bees  and  fiowcrs^ 
blue  skies  and  long  days,  is  come. 
Xst  U8  away  from  the  dust  and  noise, 
the  impure  atmosphere,  and  soul-sub- 
duing cares  of  town  life,  to  revel  in 
the  freshness  of  the  country — to  inhale 
the  fragrance  of  the  new- mown  hay, 
listen  to  the  thrilling  melody  of  birds 
—  not  poor  prisoners  within  the  bars 
of  a  cage,  but  free  denizens  of  God's 
open  sky,  carolling  their  souths  of  li- 
berty. While  journeying,  either  alone 
or  with  some  kindred  spirit,  whose 
presence  prevents  the  sensation  of 
loneliness  too  apt  to  cause  painful 
t.houghts,  when  we  miss  some  one  we 
\vould  gladly  have  sharing  our  ple&. 
Bures,  our  heart  throbs  in  humble 
gratitude  and  grateful  praise  to  the 
srcat  Creator.  The  face  of  nature 
IS  decked  with  smiles ;  the  brown 
furze  on  the  hills  gleams  with  golden 
blossoms ;  primroses  and  cowslips 
adorn  the  banks,  and  the  purple  bells 
of  the  foxglove  dance  upon  the  wind 
— cold  and  insensate  must  he  be  who 
can  ramble  through  these  scenes,  and 
not  experience  the  fervor  of  a  thank- 
ful  spirit. 

But  it  is  said,  and  perhaps  truly, 
that  steam  is  destroying  the  sylvan 
beauties  of  the  country,  and  the  uti- 
litarianism  of  the  age  is  rendering  us 
every  day  less  poetical  and  more  prac- 
tical. ^  here  is  no  doubt  the  increase 
of  railway  lines  interferes  often  with 
the  picturesque  —  the  straigiit,  mono- 
tonous track  is  not  exactly  the  Une  of 
beauty ;  but  we  are  sufficiently  a  pa- 
triot, though  we  may  be  less  a  poet, 
to  rejoice  in  the  presence  of  this  evi- 
dence of  commercial  enterprise.  We 
hear,  in  the  rush  of  the  train  and 
whistle  of  the  guard,  the  requiem  of 

Eoverty  and  party  spirit  in  the  land  ; 
ecause  industry  precludes  the  one, 
and  attention  to  business  leaves  little 
time  or  inclination  for  manifestations 
of  the  other.  It  is  more  than  fancy 
to  see  in  the  engine's  rapid  flight 
along  its  iron  road,  the  dispersion  of 
those  narrow-minded  prejudices  which  ' 
have    too    often  disunited    Irishmen 


from  one  another.  The  intercourse 
which  this  brought  about  tends  to 
bind  all  classes  by  the  strongest  links. 
Peace  is  best  preserved  by  all  having 
a  common  interest  in  its  observancOf 
As  for  quiet  sylvan  scenes,  whither — 

•*  WiMlom'i  Mir 
Can  wek  and  find  retired  aolitude* 
Where,  with  her  best  nune,  Conttniptatioiit 
Slie  plume*  her  feathers  and  let*  grow  bex  wingt, 
That  in  the  various  biuile  of  retort 
Were  all  too  ruffled,'* 

we  have  the  banks  of  our  Rivers^ 
where  no  encroaching  line  of  rail^ 
with  its  screiuning  engine,  continues 
long  enough  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
nature  —  where  we  can  wander  with 
the  stream,  now  through  fields  and 
woodlands,  piercing  the  heart  of  tangled 
forests,  exulting  as  the  green  glade 
opens  before  us,  now  breasting  some 
rugged  hill  to  survey  the  fair  scene 
around,  or  explore  a  grim  fortalice, 
which,  like  its  once  lordly  owner,  i^ 
mouldering  into  dust :  then  descending 
a  sweet  secluded  valley,  and  lingering 
amidst  the  cloisters  of  some  fair  ab- 
bey, whence,  though  cowled  monk  and 
mitred  abbot  have  alike  died  away, 
the  memory  of  prayer  and  praise  still 
hallows  the  ivied  wall. 

Come,  then.  Nature's  worshipper, 
on  this  bright  morning,  and  ramble 
with  us  by  the  Nore. 

It  has  been  our  pleasant  occupation 
before  now  to  guide  our  readers  along 
the  course  of 

**  The  gentle  Suire,  that  making  way 
By  sweet  Clonracl,  adorns  rich  Waterford  i" 

and  now  we  have  the  same  agreeable 
task  in  tracing  the  windings  of 

*'  The  stubborn  Newre,  whose  waters  grey, 
By  faire  Kilkenny  and  Rosspont  board.** 

Why  Spencer  has  designated  the 
Suir  gentle  and  the  Nore  stubborn,  we 
confess  we  must  leave  the  sagacity  of 
others  to  discover,  being  unable  to 
perceive  any  disinclination  in  the  lat- 
ter to  roll  merrily  along.  Perhaps 
the  resolute  manner  its  way  is  forced 
through  various  obstructions,  in  the 
shape  of  rocks  and  other  natural  im- 
pediments,  which  the  impetuosity  of 
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its  current  enables  it  to  circumvent  or 
overleap;  is  the  best,  as  indeed  it  is 
the  only,  solution  we  can  ofier.  That 
some  sufHcicnt  reason  existed  is  only 
fair  to  presume,  otherwise  so  excel- 
lent a  topographer  as  tiie  author  of 
*'  The  Fairie  Queene  "  would  not  have 
used  it.  The  circumstance  to  which 
we  have,  in  our  former  paper,*  called 
attention,  of  the  three  rivers  —  the 
Suir,  the  Nore,  and  Barrow  —  having 
their  sources  in  the  same  locality,  and 
each,  after  pursuing  its  respective 
course,  uniting  at  the  close,  Spencer 
has  carefully  noted  :— 

**  All  which,  long  lundered,  do  at  last  accord 
To  join  in  one.  ere  to  tlie  aea  they  come  ; 
So  flowing  all  from  one,  all  one  at  last  become.** 

The  Nore  has  its  rise  among  the 
Slievebloom  range  of  hills,  on  the  con- 
fines  of  the  Queen's  County,  but  be- 
longs more  esj)eciully  to  Kilkenny,  and 
formed  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Uir3<^  FlOSACO, 
Ossor}',  which,  lying  between  the 
Nore,  the  Suir,  and  the  Barrow,  was 
properly  designated  the  Kingdom  of 
the  'Waters.  The  MacGillipadraics 
(FitzPatricks)  were,  in  ancient  times, 
Princes  of  Ossory.  I-#eaving  the  hills, 
the  Nore  flows  north-east  towards 
Mountrath,  winding  and  gliding  south, 
east  for  about  a  dozen  miles  to  Bally- 
ragget.  This  town,  like  most  country 
towns,  consists  of  a  long  street,  and  a 
number  of  lanes  diverging  from  it. 
The  Nore  is  spanned  b^  a  well-built 
bridge  of  ten  arches,  which  is  the  road 
from  Kilkenny  to  Durrow.  Some 
well  wooded  grounds  are  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  river — Ballyragget  I-.odge, 
long  the  property  of  a  respectable  fa- 
mily, the  Butlers  of  Ballyragget, 
B64I  4t;4-|U34'D,  still  claims  the  at- 
tention of  the  tourist,  not  so  much  be- 
cause the  mansion  is  a  One  building, 
but  in  the  demesne  are  the  ivy.mantled 
towers  of  a  once  lordly  castle,  though 
now  tenautless,  and  in  ruin.  It  was 
the  favourite  residence  of  Margaret 
Fitzgerald,  ^DilltSJieA-D  obeAftdl'D, 
Countess  of  Ormond,  who,  according 
to  the  traditions  of  the  neighbourhood, 
must  have  often  proved  a  disagreeable 
neighbour,  as  she  had  a  constant  prac- 
tice of  riding  forth  from  her  castle,  at 
the  head  of  her  armed  retainers,  and 
taking  forcible  possession  of  the  pro- 


perty of  such  persons  as  afforded  her 
the  slightest  pretence  for  the  appro- 
priation. There  are  other  traditions 
of  this  heroine.  She  was  of  the  Ge- 
raldino  race,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Desmond,  and  popularly  called  Peg 
Garrett.  Her  cnair — in  which  ladies 
are  induced  to  sit,  for  some  peculiar 
virtues  associated  therewith — is  regard- 
ed as  a  precious  relic  In  the  year 
1600,  we  find  this  castle  garrisoned  by 
the  forces  of  Sir  George  Carew,  Lord 
President  of  Munster.  It  was  at  that 
time  the  estate  of  the  ].ti:'.l  Mount- 
garret*  whose  sons  were  in  rebellion 
against  the  Queen,  and  had  entered 
into  treaty  with  O'Moro  to  arrest  the 
Earl  of  Ormond. 

In  the  year  1619,  the  rights  of  a 
manor  and  privilege  of  holding  two 
fairs  annually  were  granted  by  James  L 
to  Kichard,  third  Viscount  Mount- 
garrett ;  and  during  the  whiteboj  of- 
fences in  the  last  century,  the  castle 
was  used  as  a  barrack  bv  the  militaiy 
stationed  for  the  protection  of  the  dis- 
trict. Leaving  the  castle  and  town 
behind,  the  river  stretches,  in  a  south- 
erly ox>urse,  towards  the  vale  of  Fresh- 
ford,  flowing  near  the  churchyard  of 
Grangemacconib,  and  the  confines  of 
the  parish  of  Hathluagh,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  St.  Catharine's  well.  The  Nore 
has  now  been  increased  by  tributaries ; 
the  Erkin  from  Durrow,  and  the  rivu- 
let from  Freshford  having  augmented 
its  size,  it  glides  by  ^ree  Castle 
IIous(>,  so  ciuled  from  the  number  of 
ruined  castles  close  at  hand.  These 
are  the  earliest  Anglo-Norman  for- 
tresses in  this  district,  and  guarded 
the  pass  of  the  Nore.  Not  lar  from 
Mount  Eagle  Distillery  a  material  addi- 
tion is  made  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Dinan,flowing  from  the  hills  of  Fasach- 
dinan  —  t.  e,,  the  waste  or  wilderness 
of  the  river  Dinan,  and  having  its 
source  in  Idrone,  the  ancient  temtory 
of  the  O'Ryans,  or  Mulrians,  who  were 
princes  of  Ilydrone.  This  tributary 
collects  the  streams  of  the  Sltevmauray 
Mountains,  and  pours  its  volume  m 
rapid  current  into  the  bed  of  the  Nore. 
OiV^ntimes  the  accession  of  water 
from  this  vast  mountainous  district 
causes  sudden  and  violent  floods ;  and 
tales  of  the  loss  of  life  and  property* 
occasioned  by  the  Nore  bursting  its 
banks,   and  sweeping  in  devastating 


*  '*  The  Suir.**    Part  I.     Dublht  UinvEBsmr  Maqazute.    Augnit,  1S5I. 
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career  over  the  country  beyond  its 
usual  channel,  are  common  and  au- 
thentic.  It  is  believed  by  the  peasan. 
try  that  St.  Patrick  cursed  the  stones 
of  the  Dinan  ;  and  another  of  the  tra- 
ditions is,  the  saint  changed  a  y^AfC 
(worm  or  serpent)  into  this  torrent.* 
The  banks  hitherto  have  presented  no 
great  variety  of  scenery  —  consisting, 
for  the  most  part,  of  low  hills,  with 
few  plantations ;  but  as  the  river  ap- 
proaches Kilkenny  the  aspect  is  much 
improved.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Di- 
nan, where  it  falls  into  the  Nore,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  (Church  and  castle 
of  Ardaloe,  a  stronghold  of  the  Or- 
monds ;  also  a  lofty  ledge,  called  the 
Eagle's  Kock  —  from  the  summit  a 
grand  and  extensive  prospect  is  ob- 
tained.  We  can  trace  the  windings 
of  the  river  in  the  plain  beneath  to  a 
far  distance.  Beyond  is  a  fertile  coun. 
try,  well  cultivated,  and  presenting 
varieties  of  agricultural  skill,  until  the 
view  is  impeded  by  the  highlands  on 
the  horizon.  The  well- wooded  demesne 
of  Brj'an  of  Jenkinstown  increases  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape  ;  and  towards 
Kilkenny  numerous  mansions  peep  out 
from  the  shelter  of  woods  ana  groves. 
Wc  love  to  look  upon  this  scene ;  and 
there  are  many  such  among  the  fair 
hills  and  vales  of  Erin.  We  remember 
loitering  here  on  a  delicious  evening, 
when  the  calm  hour  of  twilight  breathed 
the  peace  of  a  purer  world  over  the 
spot ;  our  mind  was  carried  back  into 
other  years,  when  piety  and  learning 
were  characteristics  of  our  land.  Earth, 
and  sky,  and  winding  river  increased 
the  witchery  of  the  hour;  the  setting 
sun  cast  a  golden  gleam  over  the  har- 
vest fields,  and  gilded  the  sheaves  of 
corn.  The  evening  wind  crept  over 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and,  as  it 
broke  the  mirror-like  expanse  into 
thousands  of  ripples,  multiplied  the 
shadows  which  rock  and  tree  flung 
across  the  stream.  No  sound  was  au- 
dible,  save  the  sighing  of  the  breeze 
among  the  boughs,  or  occasionally  the 
chirping  of  a  bird,  or  the  song  of  the 
labourer  returning  to  his  humble  homo 
after  the  toil  of  the  day.  Wearied 
hearts  would  feel  refreshed  by  scenes 
like  these.  Nothing  soothes  like  the 
peace  of  nature ;  and  to  such  sights  the 
troubled  mind,  busied  and  burthened 
by  cares  embittering  days  and  nights. 


longs  to  flee  away.  Proceeding  to- 
wards the  "fairecitie"  of  Kilkenny, 
there  is  little  in  the  scenery  to  demand 
notice ;  but  as  wo  approach  the  town, 
the  blending  of  private  houses  and 
structures  of  more  elevated  character, 
with  the  valley  and  course  of  the  river, 
command  admiration.  In<;lis,  one  of 
the  most  observant  of  tourists,  speaks 
in  raptures  of  the  view  from  the  upper- 
most bridge  over  the  Nore,  which 
comprehends  all  these  objects:  the  town 
itself,  interspersed  with  trees  and  spires; 
the  cathedral,  with  its  tall  companion, 
the  round  tower ;  the  abbey  rums,  the 
river  and  lower  bridge;  and,  bounding 
the  prospect,  that  fine  structure,  Kil- 
kenny Castle — its  towers  rising  above 
the  surrounding  wood.  This  noble 
pile  is  full  of  feudal  dignity,  striking 
at  once  both  the  eye  and  mmd,  for  its 
position  is  majestic  and  commanding, 
loftily  rising  over  the  Nore.  The  bas- 
tions and  walls  remind  us  of  the  wealth 
of  history  stored  within  their  precincts, 
and  the  liveliest  interest  is  excited 
by  the  recollection  of  the  incidents 
which  throng  around  them.  It  was 
erected  by  Strongbow  in  the  flush  of 
conquest,  and  subseauently  destroyed 
by  the  Irish.  But  tne  importance  of 
the  place  required  a  castle  for  its  de- 
fence; and  in  a.d.  1195,  a  stately 
fortalice  arose  from  the  ruins.  The 
position,  as  a  military  point,  was  well 
selected.  The  fort  is  built  on  a  lofty 
mound  —  the  side  next  the  river  steep 
and  precipitous,  with  the  rapid  Nore — 
a  defence  granted  by  nature — sweeping 
round  the  base.  To  tLis  was  a  Ided 
a  solid  wall  forty  feet  high.  The  other 
defences  are  towers  and  outworks,  with 
a  curtain  wall.  The  main  building 
consisted  of  the  donjon,  or  keep,  where 
the  lord  of  the  castle,  AVilliam  Lord 
Marshal,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  held  his 
court.  In  1391  it  came  by  purchase 
into  the  Ormond  family,  having  been 
bou<!ht  by  James  Butler,  third  Earl 
of  Ormond,  who  was  descended  from 
Theobald  Walter,  a  great  favourite  of 
Henry  II.  This  monarch  gave  Theo- 
bald large  grants  of  land  ;  he  was  ap- 
pointed  Chief  Butler  of  Ireland,  which 
office  became  hereditary,  and  consti- 
tutes the  family  surname. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space 
even  briefly  to  chronicle  the  events  of 
historic  renown  which  took  place  here; 


*  '  Transaotions  Kilk.  Arch.  Soc.'*  vol.  i.  p.  281. 
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andasourprovinco  is  merely  to  describe 
the  scenery  of  nature  and  incidental 
obji'Cts  of  antiquarian  interest,  we 
must  content  ourselvos  with  this  pass- 
ing notice,  in  proceeding  to  hiy  before 
the  reader  how  it  was  that  we  were 
enabled  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  antiquities  of  the  town,  and  also 
with  its  eminent  novelist,  the  late  John 
]ianim. 

About  a  dozen  years  ago  we  were 
journeying  from  the  nietr(>polis  to  the 
beautiful  city  of  Cork,  and,  as  was 
rnr  custom,  halted  for  the  night  in 
Kilkenny.  At  the  hour  of  retiring, 
we  delivered  a  speciid  injunction  to 
**Boots,"  to  be  sure  and  call  us  in  time 
for  Bianconi's  car  —  a  tatik  which  he 
then  and  there  undertook,  and  faith- 
fully  promised  to  fulfd. 

Our  slumbers  were  broken  in  the 
mornin;^  by  the  entrance  of  "Boots," 
with  a  look  of  anxiety  on  features  ge- 
]  crally  indicative  of  little  care,  save  as 
regarding   •*  our  honours'  sixpences," 

** Hallo!"  wc  exclaimed,  "is  it  time 
to  get  up?    When  does  the  car  start?" 

"Arrah,  long  life  to  your  honour, 
shuro  you  can't  go  by  the  car  this 
morning,  anyhow." 

**  Can't  go  by  the  car !"  we  repeated 
—"pray  why  not?" 

"Troth,  then,  'tis  the  blessed  truth 
I'm  sjiying,"  he  replied  —  "  you  can't 
goby  the  car." 

"'j>at  why,"  we  persisted  in  de- 
manding, suspecting,  however,  the 
way  the  matter  stood. 

''Because  the  car  is  gone  these  two 
Lours.  1  oversU*j)t  myself,  an'  don't  be 
angry ;  but  you  can  go  by  the  CDach 
in  an  hour,  if  there's  a  sate;  and  if 
not,  an'  you  stay  for  the  day,  shuro 
there's  the  castle  to  sim»,  and  the  other 
curositieSf  an'  I'll  pay  all  your  honour's 
expinsis." 

Tiiere  was  no  possibility  of  being 
angry  after  such  an  ofler ;  and,  as  the 
coach  was  full,  in  and  out,  we  made 
lip  our  minds  to  spend  the  day  in  visit- 
ing  what  "Boots"  called  the  "curo- 
eities.** 

On  mounting  a  succession  of  steps, 
we  reached  the  ancient  cathedral,  called 
after  the  saint  from  whom  the  city 
takes  its  name,  St.  Canice — Kil  Canice, 
signifying  the  Church  of  Canici*. 
Some  writers  derive  the  name  of  the 
city  from  Coill  Kin  Ni — **the  wood 
near  the  river;"  but  the  former  snp- 

{)Osition  seems  more  j)robabIe.      This 
)eautiful  church  is  built  on  the  sum- 


mit of  a  hill,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  city,  of  a  cruciform  shape,  and  in 
that  richly  decorated  style  of  architec- 
ture termed  the  early  English.  The 
central  tower  is  supported  by  clustered 
pillars  of  Kilkenny  marble,  the  tall, 
])ointed  archways  between  them  ad- 
mitting  entrance  from  the  nave  to  the 
choir  and  transepts.  The  side  walls 
are  embattled,  and  there  are  two  spires 
at  the  west  end.  The  interior  is  well 
adapted  to  excite  feelings  of  devotion 
and  reverence.  Of  lofly  height,  the 
graceful  range  of  arches  on  either 
hand,  resting  on  clustered  columns* 
separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles. 
'J  he  choir  has  a  ceiling  groined  and 
adorned  with  tracery  designed  in  me- 
dallions, with  an  elaborate  central 
group  of  cherubs,  foliage,  and  wreaths. 
A  spacious  window  lights  the  chnrch 
from  the  west ;  there  are,  besides,  five 
cleristory  windows.  We  found  a  great 
variety  of  objects  here  interesting  to 
the  antiquary  and  architects  A  mo- 
raliscT,  who  loves  to  jionder  on  the 
varied  fortunes  of  those  who  have  run 
their  mortal  career  before  him,  may 
indulge  his  fancies  amid  the  memoriali 
of  mortality  recorded  in  the  thickly 
scattered  tombs.  Many  are  commemo- 
rative of  the  virtues  and  valour  of  the 
great  lords  of  Ormond,  the  powerful 
Butlers.  Several  Bishops  of  Ossory 
and  other  distinguished  persons  have 
monuments  here.  A  work,  illustrat- 
ing  these  tributes  to  the  dead,  entitled 
"Description  of  Monuments  in  St. 
Canice's  Cathedral,"  is  being  prepared 
for  publication,  and  is  certain  to  be 
worthy  of  the  subject,  when  we  find  it 
the  result  of  the  conjoint  labours  of 
the  two  learned  and  painstaking 
secretaries  of  the  Kilkenny  Archaeolo- 
gical Society,  Uev.  James  Gravea  and 
Mr.  Prim.  This  valuable  society  shows 
what  well-directe<l  energies  can  accom- 
plish in  Ireland.  It  is  of  recent  ex- 
istence, having  been  established  in 
1849,  and,  by  a  judicious  boldness  in 
publishing  the  year's  transactions  at  the 
outset,  when  only  a  hundred  members, 
at  five  shillings  each,  were  enrolled, 
took  at  once  a  respectable  place  among 
societies  for  anti(|uarian  research.  The 
result  proved  the  wisdom  of  the 
venture;  subscribers  forwarded  their 
names  from  all  quarters,  for  the  sake 
of  the  published  transactions.  The 
magnates  of  the  land,  heade<],  as  of 
right,  by  the  late  lamented  Marqais  of 
Ormond  and  his  excellent  Marchion- 
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ess,  the  landed  gentry^  merchants, 
and  professional  men,  sustain  this  ad. 
mirable  institution.  It  exchanges  its 
transactions  for  those  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  the  Society  of  Anti- 

?uaries  of  Ijondon,  the  Archtelogical 
nstitute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  several  other  learned  bodies  ;  and 
by  the  communications  of  the  intel- 
ligent and  erudite  secretaries  above- 
named,  with  those  of  the  several  writ- 
ers, an  intercommunication  of  infor- 
mation is  continually  effected.  It  is 
most  gratifying  to  us  to  pay  this  tri- 
bute to  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological 
Society,  with  many  of  the  members  of 
which  we  have  the  happiness  of  being 
ac(^uainted,  and  from  more  than  one 
we  have  derived  great  assistance  in 
our  humble  efforts  to  portray  the  scenic 
attractions  of  Ireland.  The  publica- 
tions of  such  bodies  are  of  vast  im- 
portance in  elucidating  subjects  nearly 
obliterated  by  the  footsteps  of  time, 
exhibiting  the  piiins  taken  in  scrutinis- 
ing every  vestige  of  the  past  —  never 
ceasing  their  investigation  until  they 
gain  the  right  knowledge  of  the  matter 
to  which  their  attentijn  is  directed, 
which,  perhaps,  illustrates  some  im- 
portant historic  event,  heretofore  en- 
velojjed  in  doubt,  or  discloses  some 
matter  interesting  to  the  annalist  or 
philosophic  inquirer. 

It  is  only  just  that  we,  whose  desire 
is  to  be  the  faithful  narrator  of  all  that 
we  meet  with  in  our  progress  by  the 
river,  be  it  scenery,  or  objects  of  an- 
tiquarian, historical,  legendary  or  bio- 
graphical interest,  should  offer  our 
meed  of  praise  to  those  of  our  coun- 
trymen who  are  doing  so  much  for  the 
land  of  our  fathers,  and  doing  it  so 
well. 

At  a  distance  of  five  or  six  feet  from 
the  south  transept  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Canice,  stands  one  of  the  pillar-towers 
of  Ireland,  the  origin  or  utility  of  which 
yet  remains  a  puzzle  to  the  antiquary. 
It  is  in  good  preservation,  one  hundred 
and  eight  feet  high,  and  forty-seven 
feet  in  circumference  at  the  base.  The 
entrance,  which  is  narrow  and  difficult, 
is  eight  feet  from  the  ground;  and 
besides  this  are  five  small  apertures, 
placed  obliquely  round  the  wall  at  re- 
gular distances  to  the  summit.  At  the 
upper  extremity  are  six  small  openings, 
each  opposite  the  other,  allowing  the 


wind  to  rush  through  without  any  ha- 
zard  to  the  high  tower.  Having  satis- 
fied our  curiosity  by  rambling  amid 
the  tombs  around,  and  being  disap* 
pointed  in  not  finding  the  tomb  of  the 
Roman  merchant,  which  we  looked  for 
in  consequence  of  the  tragical  stor}', 
published  under  that  title  in  the  **  Li- 
terary  Souvenir,"  and  written  by  John 
Banim,  we  descended  a  long  flight 
of  steps,  and  visited  other  religious 
buildings.  As  we  continued  our  stroll, 
we  could  not  fail  noticing  the  relics  of 
the  olden  time  which  we  met  with  in 
old  houses.  An  interesting  chapel  is 
built  from  the  ruins  of  the  priory  of 
St.  John,  situated  in  St.  John's- street. 
This  is  stated  to  have  been  the  first 
religious  establishment  in  Kilkenny, 
founded  about  121 1, according  to  Arch- 
dall,  or  1220  according  to  Grose,  by 
William  JMarshall,  the  elder  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  richly  endowed  by  him 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  It  was 
tenanted  by  regular  canons  of  St.  Au- 
gustine. The  church  had  been  cele- 
brated for  the  extreme  lightness  of  its 
style  of  building,  and  exhibited  such  a 
succession  of  tall  windows,  that  the 
intervals  between  appeiired  mere  mul- 
lions,  hence  it  got  the  name  of  the  Kil- 
kenny Lantern.  It  lay  long  in  ruins, 
picturesque  and  neglected,  until  a  place 
of  worship  being  needed  in  St.  John's 
parish,  a  native  architect,  Mr.  Robert- 
son, was  selected  to  su|)ply  the  want, 
and,  as  unfortunately  the  desire  he 
evinced  to  preserve  the  entire  of  the 
original  structure  and  sepulchral  mo- 
numents, was  frustrated  by  some  paltry 
consideration  of  lessening  expense,  he 
had  only  to  do  the  best  he  could  with 
the  means  allowed.  How  he  executed 
his  task  may  be  judged  by  a  perusal  of 
a  paper  on  *'  Architectural  Remains  of 
the  Priory  of  St.  John's"  published  by 
the  Archaeological  Society.*  In  this 
essay,  Mr.  Robertson  gives  the  various 
dates  assinrned  to  the  foundation.  How 
true  it  is  the  traditional  recollections 
of  religious  edifices  and  their  pious 
inmates  are  rarely  of  the  same  general 
interest  with  those  relating  to  the 
proud  warriors  who  dwelt  in  the  lordly 
towers ;  the  actions  of  the  latter  leave 
some  trace,  and  their  names  are  re- 
membered, when  those  of  the  monks 
of  old  are  forgotten  or  unknown.  Yet 
it  is  easy  to  see  the  reason  of  this. 
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Devoted  to  the  oiticcs  of  religion,  and 
regardless  of  this  world,  save  as  the 
initiatory  stage  to  an  immortal  here- 
after, the  lives  of  the  monks  glided  on 
like  a  noiseless  stream,  while  the  ca- 
reer  of  the  warriors,  like  some  devastat- 
ing tempest,  heralded  by  terror,  ruin, 
and  desolation  following  in  its  wake, 
had  its  track  marked  by  impressions 
deep  and  enduring. 

Ejlkenny,  as  is  the  case  in  most 
ancient  towns  of  Ireland,  bears  trace 
of  the  division  of  races  which  followed 
the  advent  of  Strongbow,  and  is  di- 
vided by  the  small  stream  called  the 
Bregah,  into  Irishtown  and  English, 
town.  St.  Canice  is  in  the  former  por- 
tion, and  also  the  Black  Abbey,  for- 
merly the  Dominican  convent,  founded 
in  A.D.  1225,  by  AVilliam  Marshall  the 
younger,  Eaii  of  Pembroke ;  this  no- 
oleman,  with  his  brother  Richard,  who 
was  mortally  wounded  on  the  Curragh 
of  Kildare,  found  here  the  repose  of 
the  grave.  This  was  selected  as  the 
chapter-house  of  the  Dominicans  in 
Ireland  on  many  occasions,  and,  on  the 
suppression  of  monasteries,  was  given 
to  the  citizens  of  Kilkenny,  who  used 
it  as  a  storehouse.  The  church  is  re- 
stored, and  is  now  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel ;  the  nave  and  transept  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  pointed  architecture. 
The  windows  are  enriched  with  tracerv; 
and  the  magnificent  end  window  is 
divided  by  muUions  into  five  compart- 
ments. 

Kilkenny  may  justly  claim  to  be  re- 
garded one  of  the  most  remarkable 
cities  of  Ireland  ;  and  from  its  position 
has  occupied  a  verj-  important  place  in 
the  warlike  tempests  that  have  swept 
this  land.  The  English  settled  here  as 
early  as  1192  ;  in  1204,  the  barons  of 
the  Pale  met  here  in  council.  Par- 
liaments repeatedly  sat  in  this  city ; 
and  in  thnt  one  assembled  in  1367,  by 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  enacted 
the  celebrated  Statute  of  Kilkenny. 
In  the  parliamentary  war  of  1641,  it 
was  the  theatre  ol'  great  events.  The 
confederated  Catholics  of  Ireland  held 
their  parliament  here ;  and  for  con- 
cluding a  peace,  the  city  was  placed 
under  an  interdict. 

In  some  atlmirably  written  papers 
on  "Ancient  Street  Architecture  in 
Kilkenny,"  read  to  the  Archaeological 
Society,  and  published  in  the  **  Trans- 


actions," the  Key.  James  Graves  has 
preserved  many  interesting  records 
of  those  relics  of  olden  time.  Indeed, 
no  one  with  an  eye  for  the  antique  can 
pass  through  a  street,  in  almost  any  di- 
rection, without  finding  plenty  of  ma- 
terials for  investigation.  The  quaint 
old  gables  and  cut-stone  chimneys* 
the  coats -of- arms  ornamenting  the 
front,  windows  divided  by  muUionay 
and  many  houses  having  parapets* 
with  stone  gourgoyles,  or  water-spouts* 
give  sufficient  indication  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  "citie,"  properly  desif;. 
nated  "  faire  "  in  the  time  of  the  virgin 
queen.  In  the  words  of  the  eloquent 
archfeolo^ist,  **  peaked  gables  crowned 
by  carved  stone,  chimneys  of  varying 
height,  exhibited  their  picturesque 
outline  against  the  sky ;  projecting  baj 
windows  hero  and  there  jutted  out 
over  the  thoroughfare,  afiording  ad- 
vantageous points  of  view  to  the  fair 
city  dame  or  damsel,  as  the  warlike 
cavalcade,  gay  with  glittering  armour 
and  fiuttering  pennon,  rode  past;  or  the 
gorgeous  ecclesiastical  procession*  with 
cross  and  banner,  paced  slowly  along 
the  streets ;  or  the  city  proudly  dis- 
played the  ingenuity  and  opulence  of 
her  various  guilds,  in  the  curiously 
devised  and  expensive  pageant*  de- 
signed to  welcome  the  peaceful  entry 
of  Ormond's  earls  or  dukes;  or  when 
the  corporation  caused  the  religious 
mysteries  of  the  day  to  be  acted  on  the 
High-street  near  the  market-cross*  at 
the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi."  This  mar- 
ket-cross must  havo  been  a  graceful 
and  ornamental  structure;  it  con- 
sistedf  of  a  graduated  quadrangular 
pedestal,  of  five  regularly- decreasing 
stages,  terminating  in  a  platform.  Four 
tall  pillars  rose  from  the  ancles  of  the 
platform,  and  a  central  column  con- 
jointly sustained  an  open  cruciform 
pavilion  ;  from  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion of  this  pavilion,  ascended  a  beau- 
tiful pillar  ot*  two  stages*  surmounted 
by  a  Latin  cross.  This  handsome 
building  held  its  place  from  the  year 
1300  until  1771 9  when  it  was  removed. 
We  visited  the  Butt's  cross*  a  low 
clumsy  object,  on  a  large  pedestal* 
erected  as  some  private  memorial*  the 
nature  of  which  we  havo  been  unable 
to  discover.  It  stands  upon  the  place 
where  the  citizens  were  bound  by  law 
to  exercise  themselves  at  the  long-bow 
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in  times  anterior  to  the  probable  date 
of  the  cross.  Hearing  of  the  fine  col- 
lection of  paintings,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  views  from  the  Castle,  wo  repaired 
to  the  chief  seat  of  the  Butlers. 
Neither  the  entrance,  or  range  of 
offices  which  meets  the  stranger's  view 
as  he  approaches  from  the  town,  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  castle  itself, 
which  is  highly  picturesque,  and  con- 
veys to  the  mind  a  correct  idea  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  place,  and  the  great 
power  of  the  noble  owners.  The  re- 
cent additions  have  done  much  to  dis- 
pel the  traces  of  the  former,  but  they 
have  materially  increased  the  idea  of 
the  latter,  being  in  every  respect  ex- 
ecuted on  a  scale  of  feudal  magnifi- 
cence. We  went  through  several 
apartments  ;  none,  however,  struck  us 
as  being  of  extraordinary  dimensions. 
In  the  principal  one,  called  the  Pre- 
senceCbamber,  is  a  dais,  slightly  raised, 
onwhich  thefirstDuke  often  sat  in  state. 
An  account  of  the  ancient  tapestry  of 
the  cnstle  is  published  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions" of  the  Society  already  referred 
to,*  so  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
referring  to  it,  and  assuring  the  reader 
he  or  she  will  derive  much  instruction 
and  entertaiument  from  the  perusal. 
The  picture-gallery,  however,  must  be 
mentioned ;  it  is  a  noble  apartment,  and 
contains   a  great    number   of  choice 

Eaintings.  Many  oftheOrmond  family 
ave  their  portraits,  while  the  belles, 
the  wits,  the  courtiers  who  flourished 
at  the  court  of  the  ^lerry  Monarch, 
and  several  of  his  royal  race,  are 
here  congregated  on  canvas.  The 
eye  is  bewildered  by  the  blaze  of 
beauty  and  of  dress,  the  latter  very 
imperfectly  veiling  the  charms  of  many 
of  the  female  portraits  of  that  period — 
some  languishing  in  the  softness  of 
Lcly's  pencil,  others  depicted  in  the 
severe  but  rich  colouring  of  Vandyke. 
Here  are  kings  and  queens  in  all  their 
majesty.  Charles  I.  and  his  beautiful 
queen,  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  Queen 
Mary,  Queen  Anne  ;  the  royal  family 
by  Vandyke  ;  Duchess  of  Richmond 
by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller ;  with  nume- 
rous pictures  of  members  of  the  house 
of  Ormond ;  and  Scripture-pieces, 
landscapes,  flowers,  saints,  and  sin- 
ners ;  flaunting  dames,  reverend  se- 
nators —  a  motley  array  !  Here  are 
kings  who  experienced  all  the  vici^^si- 
tudes  of  fortune,  all  the  privations  that 


afflict  the  meanest  hind  upon  his  bed 
of  straw  ;  poverty,  and  hunger,  and 
cold,  and  weariness ;  fear  of  enemies, 
loss  of  friends ;  one  banished,  another 
dethroned,  another  beheaded.  Here 
the  sight  rests  upon  young  and  lovely 
faces ;  and  time  was  when  those  smiles 
ceased  to  captivate  or  became  d  curse 
to  their  possessor.  What  feelings  are 
aroused  by  remembering  the  fate  of 
many  a  proud  noble  here  standing  in 
his  robes  of  state.  The  battle-field 
witnessed  the  death- throes  of  some ; 
the  sods  of  a  strange  land  lie  above  the 
bones  of  others.  Now  their  fame  and 
name  survives  but  in  the  words  graven 
on  a  tablet,  or  in  these  few  feet  of 
painted  canvas.  What  a  lesson  lies 
m  a  picture  I 

The  city  and  river,  beheld  from  the 
towers  of  the  castle,  afford  a  pic- 
turesque scene.  The  eye  foUows  with 
delight  the  windings  of  the  Nore 
Ihroufirh  a  fertile  vallev,  and  dwells  on 
the  wide  lawn  surrounding  the  Col- 
lege, dotted  with  luxuriant  trees.  The 
school  here  conducted  is  justly  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  first  public  schools  of 
the  empire;  and  the  schoolhouse,  or 
college,  is  a  substantial  edifice,  of  three 
stories,  capable  of  accommodating 
eighty  boarders.  The  present  accom- 
plished master  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Browne; 
who,  with  his  highly  talented  brother, 
Stephen  Browne,  LL.D.,  master  of  the 
Endowed  School  at  Bandon,  amply 
sustains  the  characters  of  the  respec- 
tive institutions  which  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  under  their  direction.  The 
success  of  both  these  principals  in 
sending  many  distinguished  students 
to  Trinity  College,  is  the  best  proof  of 
our  assertion.  Among  the  predeces- 
sors of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Browne  in  the 
mastership  of  Kilkenny  College,  were 
Dr.  Edward  Jones,  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
and  Dr.  Henry  Ryder,  Bishop  of 
Killaloe.  Among  the  many  pupds  of 
this  institution,  who  afterwards  ob- 
tnined  celebrity,  were  Swift,  Congreve, 
Farquhar,  Harris,  Baldwin,  Provost  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Dr.  Berkeley 
and  Banini.j  Pursuing  the  course 
of  the  Nore,  as  seen  from  the  windows 
of  the  castle,  wo  were  attracted  by  the 
novelty  of  the  immense  mass  of  houses 
and  chimneys,  devoid  of  that  usual  ac- 
companiment to  inhabited  mansions, 
smoke,  and  remembered  the  old  rhyme 
celebrating  the  wonders  of  Kilkenny— 
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"  Fire  without  raiokr,  e«rth  mithuut  Ikij{, 
Water  vlthuut  luint,  hir  without  fo|(. 
Ami  atrccti  pavitl  with  lUHriih." 

Tlu'su    arij    litiTally    corivct  —  the 
Kilkenny  cuiil  does  nut  emit  sinuke  ; 
tlien^  is    great   IVeeilom  from    hog  in 
the  (list riet ;   io(;s  are  not  u^ual ;  and 
tli(>  hhiek  marl>le  is  in  cominun  ii<i>. 
W'r  cannot  say  the  Nore  is  entirely 
tree    from    ntud,    hut    perhaps    it    is 
more  so  than   other   stn'ams.      Con- 
tinuing to  pass  ahmg  the  margin  of 
thi'  river,  we  iK-hehl  another  remnant 
of  the  monks  ot'  ohl,  in  the  stately  ruins 
of  a  Franciscan  friary.    Tiiis  structure 
is    also    attrihiited    to    tlie    piety    of 
thi'    Mar>})alls,    ICarls   of    IVmhroke, 
and   is  stati-d   lo  liavo  been  the  resi- 
<h'n4'e  of  flohn  (Uyn,  the  Iri>h  annalist, 
and  ot'  Tiionias   Fleming,    Jii^hop   of 
Leij^ldiii.     Thi*  tower,  rising  trom  the 
cent  I  e  nf  the  ruins,  is  supported  by  an 
archway  with  groined  roof,  and  in  tiic 
tower  an;  pninted  and  mullioned  win- 
do\\>.     A  clear  fountain  near  th(>  ruin 
l)e.ir^  the  nauicof  St.  Franei>'s  Well. 

This  portion  of  the  city  was  the 
s<'ene  of  ?>>me  of  C'rvmi well's  military 
oper.it ions.  A>  the  stout  rcMslanee  iio 
met  with  is  freely  ackiiowled^i-d  hy 
hiiiisi-l!,  ii.  mav  vrratifv  the  descendants 
of  tjie.  ••  Ihivs  <i|"  Kilki'iinv,"  who  <le- 

•  •  • 

fended  th«'  city  on  the  2.>th  March, 
irt/iO,  to  uixe  the  account  in  his  owu 
words.  Writing  to  JA'nliud,  Speaker 
of  ti.e    rarlianient  of   ICn^laud,*    he 

••  AH-  It  he  t!iKin:ii)rtlii-iCVtI«'((;«»WT;in), 
it  u:i-  :il;  n-il  ain<>ii:.>t  ns  t<>  inarcl)  to  the 
« ii\  •  t'  Kilk»niiv,  wljii-li  we  diil  np.ni  l-'riilav. 
tli»'  'Jiiiil  111'  M;ireli :  .-md  cdiniii;;  with  ear 
Uniy  within  a  iiilli'  of  thr  town,  we  nilvnnced 
with  M>iui*  hiifM*  viry  tHMir  it,  niiil  that  even- 
ing I  >i-iit  Sr  WiilliT  ISiUler,  :iiul  g.ive  thu 
('iir]i«ir:iii«iii  a  h-tiir.  We  to^k  th^'  Ix'^t 
\[m\\  wc  v.Midil  when-  tn  plant  our  hatt*Tie*« ; 
aiiii  ii|i>n  Muiiduy  tlu*  -Oth,  nur  batti'iies, 
(iiii'i.otiiig  tif  1 1, 1  If  ^Miii:*.  iN'^'aii  tn  play. 
Atti-r  iitur  .1  huKiIud  >hiit,  we  aiaile  a 
lii-.iili,  a-*  we  hiip(><l  >liiriii.ible.  Our  men 
\\-:r  drawn  out  u-uAy  fi>r  the  iittenipt  :  ainl 
(••l-iiiil  KwiT  was  i-rdi-nil.  with  alamt  i»ni! 
ihoUNiiiil  foot,  til  i-iidt-avotir  ti>  pi«>>«s-  tlie 
Iii-li  Itiwii,  iii'ieh  al-Mit  the  tinn*  nf  nur 
»t<>rnii:iL'.  wliiih  h<>  ai-«  xrdin^^ly  diil.  with 
li.e  lii'>  I'l"  ii"t  ahnvi-  tliFiM-  i-r  four  iin-n. 
<  Mir  iiiiii.  u;><iii  t!ii'  <-'::ii  d.  1<-II  fii  iipuu  the 
)>ii-.u'h.  whleh  iiidMit  w.i.^  not  iiTfurined 
with    u>nal   eii"ir.i;;e   ui»r    suires> ;   fur  tln.v 

• 

wi  re  heateu  i-t\\  with  the  liis>  ot  mie  eaptiiin, 
ai.d  .ili'iiit  twiutv  or  tliiitv  nun  kiili'd  and 


wonndod.  The  enemy  had  made  two  r^ 
treuelinientd  or  i-ouDter- works,  wliicfa  tbcj 
had  btningly  {Mdisadctl ;  aod  both  of  them 
did  M)  command  our  breach,  that  indeed  it 
was  A  mercy  to  us  we  did  not  farther  om- 
tend  for  an  entrance  there,  it  being  probable 
that,  if  we  had,  it  would  have  cost  us  very 
dear. 

"  Having  poJkieMiefl  the  Irish-Town,  and 
thi're  I>oing  another  walled  town  on  the 
<ithir  side  of  the  river,  eif^ht  companiei  of 
fiM)t  were  sent  over  the  river  to  pocMM  that, 
whieli  accordingly  was  effected,  and  not 
alHiVe  the  like  uumbttr  lost  that  were  in 
possessing  tlic  IriHh-Tuwn.  The  officer 
that  iMinmandod  this  party  attempted  to 
jtasH  over  tlie  bri<1ge  into  the  city,  and  to 
lire  the  gate,  wliich  indeod  was  done  with 
good  nvolution  ;  bijt.  lying  too  open  to  the 
enemy's  sliut,  lie  had  forty  or  fiftj  men 
kiUi'<i  and  woim<1tfd,  which  was  a  sore  blow 
to  u4.  We  made  oar  preparations  for  m 
sei-ond  batteiy  ;  but  the  enemy,  seeing  him* 
t>c\(  thus  begirt,  sent  for  a  treaty,  and  hod 
it,  and  in  sonic  liuuni  agreed  to  deliver  up  the 
ca>tle  n]H)n  the  articles  enclosed.  We  find 
the  castle  exeo<Hling1y  well  fortified  hy  the 
in(hi>try  of  the  enemy,  lieiiig  aUo  veiy  capn* 
eiour- ;  ^(>  that  if  we  had  taken  the  town,  we 
mii'^t  Iiave  li.id  a  new  worlc  for  the  castle^ 
which  miglit  have  co^t  much  blood  and 
timf>.  So  that  we  hope  the  I^rd  hath  pre- 
viiled  i):t(er  for  u»,  and  we  look  at  it  aa  n 
graeious  merey  that  we  Iiave  tlie  place  for 
you  uiKin  those  terms." 

In  the  account  given  by  Lcwisyf  it 
is  stated  that  Cromwell  expected  to 
gtun  entrance  much  more  cheupK'f  foFj 
relying  on  the;  prumiscs  of  an  officer  of 
the  ijarnson  to  admit  him,  ho  hoped 
to  obiain  poti.'<es:*Ion  of  the  city  b/ 
treachery.  However,  he  did  not  sue- 
t*ee<l,  a.«  the  plot  was  discovered.  The 
traitor  met  his  doom ;  he  was  executed. 
Hatlled  in  this  attempt,  the  Lord  Pro- 
teetor,  not  t'eding  e<}uul  to  the  taik^ 
waited  until  reintorcud  by  Ireton«  and 
then  he  laid  siege  to  the  walla  in  duo 
form.  The  garrison,  originally  con- 
sisting ot'  two  hundred  horse  and  ono 
thousind  toot,  were  reduced  by  diaeuM 
to  three  hundrinl,  who,  like  the  lamo 
iiundNT  of  Spartans  at  ThemMpyla^ 
n>>olve<l  to  hohl  their  ground.  S&t 
Walter  Butler  was  governor^  having 
hei'U  ajtpointed  to  that  honourabS 
l»o^t  liy  Lord  ra>:1eliuveM,  and,  after 
i\  stout  delenei',  was  Ht  length  com- 
pelled Id  sui render,  on  conditions  ik« 
vourable  nnd  honourable. 

It   was  interesting  to  us  to  atlUid 
upon  the  ancient  walls-— to  muae 


*  *•  Crouiwellii  Letters,'  vol.  i.  p.  SOU. 
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the  infinite  varietiea  of  human  life  pre- 
sented to  our  view ;  to  roetlitate  on 
the  multitudinous  pursuits  and  avoca- 
tions of  men  passing  us  in  the  busy 
walk  of  existence.  When  we  reflected 
on  the  changed  history  of  the  spot,  the 
interest  was  greatly  increased  —  old 
legends  and  traditions  came  to  our 
memory;  exploits  and  noble  actions, 
varied  by  misfortunes  in  the  land,  re- 
minded us  that  the  tides  of  events, 
like  other  tides,  have  their  ebb  and 
flow. 

We  accepted  a  kind  invitation  to 
dine  with  our  friends  of  the  — th  in 
the  Barracks;  and  having  some  spare 
time  before  the  bugles  would  play 
"The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England," 
proceeded  to  fulfil  a  wish  long  unsa- 
tisfied, of  making  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  one  whose  writings  had 
fostered  and  elevated  our  love  for  our 
country  and  the  people,  who  was,  em- 
phatically, the  delineator  of  our  na- 
tional characteriiitics — John  Banim. 

In  a  small  garden,  adjoining  a  mo- 
dest mansion,  looking  out  on  the  Dub- 
lin road,  and  not  a  mile  from  the  city, 
we  reached  the  object  of  our  visit,  and 
beheld  the  novelist.  A  martyr  to  rheu- 
matic gout,  which  completely  paralysed 
his  lower  extremities,  he  was  taking 
his  accustomed  airing  in  a  bath  chair, 
drawn  by  a  servant.  When  we  in- 
troduced ourself,  as  presuming  on  our 
slender  pretensions  in  the  field  of  litera- 
ture to  wait  on  so  celebrated  an  author, 
he  received  us  most  cordially,  and 
spoke  most  good-naturedly  of  our 
writinprs.  He  had  visited  many  places 
we  had  described,  and  complimented 
us  on  the  accuracy  of  our  notices  of 
them.  He  wished  to  have  us  rest 
within  his  doors  after  the  walk,  but 
this  we  declined,  until  he  had  his  re- 
gular exercise,  for  the  day  was  lovely  ; 
and  it  was  a  delightful  privilege  to  us 
to  walk  by  the  side  of  this  son  of 
genius,  surrounded  by  the  floral  beau- 
ties of  the  garden,  listening  to  the 
drowsy  hum  of  bees  and  the  murmur- 
ing of  the  adjacent  Nore,  between  the 
pauses  of  conversation.  We  thought 
the  sunken  yet  brilliant  eye,  and  the 
wasted  and  hollow  check,  and  the 
bowed  wreck  of  a  great  frame,  were  all 
the  better  for  the  sunshine  and  balmy 
air :  so  he  was  wheeled  repeatedly 
round  the  garden.  Keeping  pace  by 
his  side,  we  drank  in  with  eager  ears 
his  words  of  eloquence  and  wisdom. 
He  spoke  of  the  dearth  of  intellectual 
society  in  Ireland,  tuid  contrasted  the 


style  of  living  in  this  country  with  that 
on  the  Contmcnt  —  of  the  barrier  to 
social  intercourse  which  expensive  par- 
ties creates.  "  In  Paris,"  he  said,  **  a 
few  pounds  of  wax  candles  sufliced  to 
light  the  apartments;  and  eau  sucrcp 
tea,  and  a  little  wine,  was  all  the  re- 
freshment ever  ofiered ;  and  I  have 
had  the  first  people  in  Paris  to  my 
soirees.  How  impossible  it  would  be 
to  attempt  anything  of  the  kind  in 
this  country  1"  Speaking  of  the  wretch- 
edness of  the  lower  classes,  he  ex- 
claimed,  "  How  disgusted  1  felt,  on  my 
return  to  Ireland  from  the  land  of  the 
vine,  on  arriving  at  Kingstown,  to 
find  wretchedness  and  poverty  in  every 
direction,  crowding  to  ask  alms.  I 
felt  ashamed  of  my  country,  when  I 
saw  the  pride  the  beggars  took  in  ex- 
hibiting their  sores."  Having  caused 
his  attendant  to  wheel  towards  the 
house,  we  entered  a  comfortable  apart- 
ment, where  a  matronly  lady,  and  a 
fine,  animated  little  girl,  were  seated : 
thev  were  Mrs.  Banim  and  the  sur- 
viving child  of  the  author.  Little  did 
we  think,  as  we  gazed  on  the  young 
girl's  countenance,  beaming  with  health 
and  intelligence,  that  in  two  years 
this  fair  child  would  have  ceased  to 
exist.  Mrs.  Banim  was  kindly  and 
hospitable,  appeared  proud  of  her  hus- 
band's fame,  and  gratified  by  our 
appreciation  of  it.  He  read  part  of 
Shelley's  translation  of  "Faust,"  and 
the  poetry  derived  increased  beauty 
from  the  fervor  and  feeling  with  which 
each  line  was  pronounced.  We  spoke 
of  his  own  works,  and  the  powerful 
story,  "  The  Roman  Merchant." 
"That  would  have  been  better  had 
I  made  it  a  three-volume  work,"  he 
said  ;  '*  there  was  incident  enough.  I 
wrote  it  one  afternoon,  between  din- 
ner-time and  tea."  Of  all  his  works, 
he  seemed  to  consider  "TheNowlans" 
his  chef  d'ceuvre ;  and  when  one  re- 
members the  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  characters,  habits,  customs,  and 
devotional  icelings  of  the  Irish  pea- 
santry, so  admirably  manifested  in 
this  thrilling  tale,  no  one  can  wonder 
at  his  preference.  After  a  long  and 
agreeable  visit,  we  said  farewell. 

Wending  our  way  back,  our  mind 
was  naturally  full  of  the  distinguished 
author  we  had  left ;  for  our  own  part, 
we  thought  *'  Crohoore  of  the  Bill 
Hook"  nowise  inferior  to  "The  Now- 
lans."  It  made  a  more  forcible  im- 
pression upon  us  from  the  admirably 

drawn   character  of  Crohoorci  tbe 
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blending  ot*  softness  and  stem  rugged- 
ness  portrayed  in  such  vivid  colours. 
The  taleaboundsinthrillinjr  incidents- 
murder^  abduction,  conceal  men  t^  efforts 
to  discover  the  lost,  and  has  all  the 
absorbing  interest  of  the  famous 
American  novelist,  Cooper's,  Indian 
tales.  Banim  painted,  he  tells  us, 
from  the  people  of  a  land  amongst 
whom,  for  the  last  six  hundred  years, 
national  provocations  have  never  ceased 
to  keep  alive  the  strongest  and  oflen 
the  worst  passions  of  our  nature,  whose 
pauses,  during  that  long  lapse  of  a 
country's  existence,  from  actual  con- 
ilict  in  the  field,  have  been  but  so 
many  changes  into  mortal  strife,  and 
who  are  held  prepared,  should  the  war- 
cry  be  given,  to  rush  at  each  other's 
throats,  and  enact  scenes  that  would 
show  more  terribly  vivid  in  print  than 
any  selected  by  us  from  former  facts, 
for  the  purpose  of  candid  though  slight 
illustration.  Sincerely  do  we  ho^^e, 
and  feci  confident  (from  the  causes  ad- 
verted  to  in  our  opening  pages)  that 
the  fearful  scenes  which  too  long  were 

Eerpetrated  in  our  beautiful  country 
ave  passed  away  for  ever — that  in- 
dustry and  commercial  entcr[)ri3e  will 
banish  the  memory  of  parly  feuds  and 
religious  and  political  distinctions,  in- 

i*urious  to  man,  and  contrary  to  the 
aw  of  God. 

In  publishing  the  novels  as  "  Tales 
by  the  O'Hara  Family,"  John  Banim 
only  performed  an  act  of  justice,  for 
he  received  considerable  aid  from  his 
brother,  Michael,  at  present  one  of 
the  aldermen  of  his  native  city.  The 
pages  of  this  Magazine  have  recently 
been  enriched  by  a  powerful  story  from 
the  national  pen  of  this  living  member 
of'The  O'Hara  Family." 

The  river Xore  takes  a  south-easterly 
course,  after  some  windings  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kilfera,  in  the  di- 
r.'^ction  of  the  Grangekilree  to  Ben- 
'*s-bridrro,  gliding  byNorevilla  and 
iiumul  ,  through  the  plantations  of 
..  jimswell  House.  About  six  miles 
south  rf  Kilkenny  we  reach  the  village 
of  St'  .icyfbrcl.  nhere  there  is  a  police- 
station,  a  '  .  a.  i Ionian  Catholic  chapel, 
and  infr  an .  The  schools  in  this 
villap  patronised  by  Mr.  William 

Floo '.  s.(  Flood  Hall.  The  views 
-*i>iii  the  riv( T  here  are  very  fine,  com- 
bining the  tine  deniesnos  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood with  the  handsome  mansions 
and  picturesque  rnins.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jerpoint  Abbey,  when  the 
labourers     were     employed    in    con- 


structing the  Waterford  and  Kilkenny 
Railway,  they  discovered,  in  1849,  a 
large  deposit  of  human  bones.  The 
place  where  the  bones  were  found  was 
not  many  hundred  yards  from  the 
Abbey;  and  in  the  communication 
made  by  Mr.  Prim  to  the  Kilkenny 
Archaeological  Society  he  mentioned 
the  bodies  would  appear  to  have  been 
deposited  in  shallow  graves,  scooped 
out  of  the  gravel,  and  covered  with 
scarcely  two  feet  of  earth.  No  vestige 
of  coffin,  cist,  or  enclosure  of  any  kind 
appeared,  and  the  people  of  the  district 
had  no  recollection  of  the  place  having 
ever  been  used  as  a  cemetery.  A 
vague  tradition  eiusted  of  a  battle  hav- 
ing  been  fought,  and  Mr.  Prim,  whose 
vigilance  was  aroused,  discovered  that 
Clynn  the  Annalist  recorded,  that  on 
the  vigil  of  St.  Alexander  the  Con- 
fessor, A.D.  1331,  in  a  foray  made  by 
the  Clan  Cauntelons,  twenty-four  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Jerpoint 
and  Thomastown  wera  slain ;  and  Stani- 
hurst  details  that  Lord  James  Butler, 
who  was  ninth  Earl  of  Ormond,  en- 
camped at  Jerpoint,  in  1534,  intending 
to  attack  the  celebrated  rebel.  Lord 
Thomas  Fitzgerald,  popularly  known 
as  Silken  Thomas,  when  the  latter  was 
resolved  to  be  beforehand,  and  fell 
upon  the  Butlers  so  suddenly  as  to  pat 
them  to  the  rout.  But  the  learned 
secretary  of  the  society  did  not  think 
these  skeletons,  which  numbered  about 
a  hundred,  were  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  those  skirmishes ;  and  his 
opinion  —  fortified  by  the  position  of 
the  bodies,  lying  north  and  south,  the 
feet  to  the  former  point — was,  that  these 
interments  were  of  Pagan  times.  The 
appearance  of  such  fragments  of  the 
skull  as  he  exhibited,  the  frontal  bone 
being  of  great  thickness,  the  forehead 
retreating,  induced  him  to  think  the 
skull  belonged  to  the  lon^.headed  race, 
which  our  distinguished  ethnologist 
Dr.  Wilde,  considered  to  be  Firbolgian, 
the  earliest  colonisers  of  Ireland. 

Near  this  place,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Nore,  and  two  miles  west  of 
Thomastown,  are  the  magnificent  ruins 
of  Jerpoint  Abbey.  Glorious  must  it 
have  been  in  the  days  when  it  was  the 
abode  of  the  monks  of  the  Cistertian 
Order ;  and  even  now,  with  its  pointed 
arches  and  lofty  windows,  the  vast 
ruins,  exhibiting  the  mixture  of  variona 
styleh',  ^>rcsent  an  appearance  strikingly 
attractive.  Its  proximity  to  the  an- 
cient remains  is  an  additional  instance 
of  the  frequency  in  which  we  find 
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Christian  churches  displacing  Pagan 
rites.  We  see  each  generation  vicing 
with  its  predecessor,  and  striving  to 
surpass  it,  in  buildings  uniting  ele- 
gance of  design  with  beauty  of  exe- 
cution. The  rude  cromlech  is  aban- 
doned for  the  stone-roofed  chapel ; 
this,  in  turn,  for  the  cloistered  abbey. 
The  pillar-stone  is  unnoticed,  and  in- 
stead the  decorated  cross  challenges 
admiration.  The  clumsy  belfry  springs 
into  the  pinnacled  tower,  and  among 
these  remains,  which  attest  the  piety, 
the  wealth,  and  religious  zeal  that 
animated  the  kings  and  princes  of  Ire- 
land, none  stand  more  proudly  than 
the  ruins  of  Abbey  Jerpoint,  though 
we  regret  tbey  seem  now  to  be  alike 
nncared  for  and  unhonoured.  This 
abbey  was  founded  by  Donough,  King 
of  Ossory,  in  1180.  In  a  poem  by 
0*Harin,  reciting  the  ancient  tribe 
of  Ossory,  and  translated  by  John 
O'Donovan,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  the  note  on 
this  name  is  a^  follows : — *'  O'Donn- 
chadha,  now  Dunphy.  It  is  Anglicised 
like  Murphy  from  0*^Ultcl)4'D4.  The 
head  of  this  family  founded  Jerpoint 
Abbey,  in  1180."  It  was  richly  en- 
dowed by  the  founder  and  his  suc- 
cessors, and  inhabited  by  Cistcrtian 
monks.  The  possession  conferred  on 
the  order  was  confirmed  by  King  John, 
and  this  abbey  may  be  deemed  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  in  this  kingdom 
of  the  blending  of  Anglo-Norman  and 
early  English  styles.  Even  in  ruin  it 
commands  the  admiration  of  the  anti. 
quary,  the  artist,  and  lover  of  the 
beautiful.  It  was  built  on  an  area  of 
nearly  three  acres,  and  cruciform,  con- 
sisting of  nave,  choir,  and  transepts. 
Between  the  six  pointed  arches,  spring- 
ing from  massive  pillai*s,  and  support- 
ing the  roof  of  the  nave,  are  the 
remains  of  six  cleristory  windows,"not 
lancet-shaped,  but  rather  rounded  at 
the  heads  and  arms.  The  western 
window  consists  of  three  distinct 
arches,  with  two  muUions.  There  is 
a  difierence  between  the  shape  of  the 
arches  leading  to  the  choir  from  those 
of  the  nave  and  transepts,  for  the  one 
is  circular,  the  others  are  pointed. 
From  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
transepts  rises  the  square  embattled 
tower,  supported  on  four  massive 
square  pillars  and  their  arches.  The 
roof  is  groined,  with  springers  sup- 
ported by  tastefully  carved  corbels. 


Near  the  place  where,  in  former 
years,  the  high  altar  stood,  we  found 
the  sedilia  and  aumbry;  the  former, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  inform  our  readers 
versed  in  ecclcsiological  learning,  was 
the  recessed  seat  formed  in  the  chan- 
eel,  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  priest,  dea- 
con, and  sub-deacon ;  while  the  aum- 
bry was  a  sort  of  cupboard  for  the 
reception  of  vessels  employed  in  the 
altar  service.  Those  of  Jerpoint  are 
of  Norman  architecture.  Opposite  the 
altar  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  tomb  orna- 
mented with  figures  in  high  relief. 
This  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  in  honour  of  Donough, 
the  founder,  who  died  a.  d.  1  iS  ; 
but  the  costume  of  the  figures,  and  the 
sculpture  appertaining  more  to  the  six- 
teenth than  the  twelfth  century,  show 
this  idea  to  be  most  improbable.  The 
question  is,  however,  set  at  rest.  It 
is  now  certain  that  some  one  less  dis- 
tinguished than  King  O'Dunphy  sleeps 
beneath  —  for  the  indefatigable  se- 
cretary of  the  Archaeological  Society 
discovered  a  fragment  of  inscription 
as  follows : — **  Hie  Jacet  Will' mus 
0'Ha***han***."  There  are  other 
monuments  deserving  of  notice.  One 
is  unmistakably  the  tomb  of  an  abbot, 
having  the  figure  of  one  in  his  robes. 
There  is  another  figure  on  a  monument 
extremely  well  sculptured,  holding  a 
sprig  of  shamrocks  in  one  hand  and 
a  crozier  in  the  other.  We  wish  we 
could  say  these  relics  of  the  dead  are 
well  cared  for;  but  they  are  sadly  in 
want  of  a  protecting  hand.  Our  hope 
is,  the  society  which  has  laboured  so 
efficiently  for  the  antiquities  of  the 
county  of  Kilkenny  will  put  a  stop  to 
the  destruction  apparent.  The  Jer- 
point abbots  were  spiritual  peers ;  the 
last,  Oliver,  was  brother  of  Baron 
John  Grace  of  Courtstown.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  privilege  of  attending 
Parliament  was  deemed  rather  onerous 
than  desirable,  for,  in  1395,  the  then 
abbot  obtained  exemption  from  his 
attendance,  on  the  plea  that  his  house 
was  subject  to  the  abbey  of  Baltin- 
glass,  the  abbot  of  which  discharged 
the  parliamentary  duties.  The  abbey 
was  dissolved  3 1st  Henry  VIII.,  when 
Abbot  Oliver  Grace  surrendered  it  to 
the  king ;  and  in  the  subsequent  reign 
of  Philip  and  Mary  its  possessions  were 
granted*  to  James  Earl  of  Ormond 


*  Lewli's  Top.  Die 
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and  his  heirs  male,  to  be  held  in  capite, 
at  ao  aunual  rent  of  £49  3s.  9d. 

The    Nore    has   now    an   addition 
by   the  waters  of  the  King's  Iliver 
(Oor)  H)3),  80  called  from  King  Nial 
Caille  having  been  drowned  in  it  while 
attempting  to  save  one  of  his  attend- 
ants.     He   is  said  to   be  buried  at 
Kilree  beneath  a  handsome  cross  made 
of  a  single  block  of  stone,  richly  sculp- 
tured.     Among  the  many  beautiful 
country  seats  seen  from  the  Nore  in 
this  district  stands  pre-eminently  Mount 
Juliet,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Carrick.      It  is  of  capacious  dimen- 
sions, and,  surrounded  by  the  trees  of 
the  spacious  demesne,  is  a  noble  dwell- 
ing.     The  grounds  are  extensive  and 
well  laid  out.    They  stretch  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  along  the  portion  of 
the  river  skirting  the  barony  of  Knock- 
topher.      In  this  barony,  as  also   in 
the   district  called    Brownstown,  be- 
tween Inistiogue  and  Rosbercon,  are 
found  those  curious  sepulchral  monu- 
ments,  which  seem,  from  their  size,  to 
be  the  burial-places  of  the  Titans,  who 
warred  against  Jove,  and  are  appro- 
priately termed  Giants'  Graves.     In- 
teresting accounts   of  these  reminis- 
cences  of  the  pagan    Irish    are  con- 
tained in  the  first  volume  of  **  Transac- 
tions" published  by  the  Kilkenny  Ar- 
chcBological   Society.      As   the    river 
approaches   Thomastown,    the   banks 
are  full  of  picturesque  beauties.     The 
splendid  demesne  of  Mount  Juliet,  and 
others  of  less  extent,  but  great  sylvan 
loveliness;  the  glorious  ruins  of  Jer- 
point  Abbey,    and   feudal  towers  of 
strength,   yet  undecayed,  add  to  the 
scenery  of  the  stream,  as  it  glides  past 
wood  and  valley.     Near  the  town  is 
Grenan  Castle,  once  the  fortalice  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  family  of  Denne. 
It  is  our  great  pleasure  when  rambling 
along  the  river's  brim,  and  pausing 
beneath  some  ruin  old  and  hoary,  to 
climb  the  slippery  stair,  and  enter  the 
long  deserted  chambers,  picturing  to 
our  mind's  eye  the  lives  of  those  who, 
clad  in  mail  or  softer  garments,  have 
lived,  and  loved,  and  died.     The  sites, 
too,  are  often  indicative  of  the  tem- 
perament of  the  founders.     Seated  on 
an  eminence  commanding  the  reaches 
of  the  river,  they  remind  us  of  the  love 
of  nature  which  our  ancestors  possessed 
i^the  pleasure  they  took  in  beholding 
the  sparkling   waters,   and  the   blue 
hills,  and  the  green  woods,  which  we, 
dwellers  in  towns  though  we  are,  have 
inherited^  and  make  the  most  of  when 


we  can.     Thomastown  presents  more 
claims  to  attention  from  what  it  was, 
or  might  have  been,  than  what  it  is  — 
a  long,  straggling  country  town ;  yet 
the  houses  show  pretensions  to  a  gen^ 
tility  far  above  the  position  they  now 
apparently  maintain.      One  mansion 
has  doors  and  window-frames  of  hewn 
stone,  square  and  canopied.    Over  the 
entrance  is  the    inscription,   "Owen 
Fennell  and  Ellen  Tobin,  a.d.  1646." 
This  place  has  respectable  antiquity  to 
boast  of,   founded   by  Thomas  Fitz- 
Anthony  Walsh,   an  Anglo-Norman, 
hence  called  Thomastown.     The  Irish, 
thinking,  probably,  that  because  the 
English  called   it    from  one  of  the 
founders'  names,  they  were  bound  to 
give  it  a  difierent  one,  entitled  it  Bsd. 
lymacandon  —  Anthony's  town.     It  is 
very  favourably  circumstanced  for  bu- 
siness, cleanliness,  and  comfort ;  but, 
we  regret  to  state,  in  those  three  con. 
sequences  of   prosperity    it  is   sadlj 
dencient.    There  are  rums  of  an  abbej 
here,  the  chancel  of  which  is  fitted  up 
as  the  church,  and  no  mean  specimen 
of  the  pointed  style  of  architecture ; 
the  pillars  are  quadruple,  each  capital 
ornamented  with  a  difierent  design. 
The  door  and  west  window  preserve 
the  character  of  the  building,  coeval 
with  the  reign  of  Henry  III.    A  crypt, 
or  subterranean  chapel,  has  been  (lis- 
covered  beneath.    Several  monuments 
are  deserving  of  mention,  but  from  the 
shameful  state  of  mutilation  into  which 
the  greater  number  have  been  suffered 
to  fall,  it  is  impossible  to  decipher  to 
whose  honour  they  were  erected.   One 
figure  has  been  dug  out  of  a  mass  of 
rubbish,  and  is  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  a  tomb  of  the  Dennes  of 
Grenan  Castle,  mentioned  already.     If 
he  bore  any  resemblance  to  his  efiigy, 
he  was  a  formidable  individual.     jH^e 
celebrated   George   Berkeley,   D.  D., 
Bishop  of  Cloyne,  was  son  of  William 
Berkeley   of  Thomastown;    and  the 
elegant  and  eloquent  Charles  Kendal 
Bushe,    Lord  Chief  Justice    of  the 
King's  Bench,  was  born  at  Kilmurrv, 
in  this  neighbourhood.     Every  tourist 
who  has  mentioned  this  place  has  drawn 
a  painful  contrast  between  the  wealth 
of  the  neighbourhood  and  the  poverty 
of  the  town ;  and  although  we  believe 
that  prosperity  is  beginning  to  dawn 
over  It,  much  remains  which  we  would 
gladly  find  replaced  by  more  agreeable 
aspects.     The  bridge  over  the  Nore, 
which  runs  through  the  town,  having 
one  portion  ou  the  right,  another  on 
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the  kft  bank,  is  a  picturcs^iue  object, 
a  square  tower  standing  at  each  end. 
Thomastown  was  once  fortified,  and 
protected  by  a  strong  wall.  It  had  a 
corporation,  and  sent  two  members  to 
tbe  Irish  parliament,  but  was  disfran- 
cbised  at  the  Union.  At  Thomastown 
the  Nore  becomes  navigable ;  and  it 
occurs  to  us  that  one  of  the  causes  for 
the  want  of  prosperity  visible  in  the 
town  is  the  want  of  water  communica- 
tion with  Kilkenny,  which  must  be  a 
great  drawback,  as  well  as  the  neces- 
sity  of  better  navigable  access  to  New 
Robs,  which  might  easily  be  accom. 
plished.  That  such  a  project  as  a 
communication  by  boats  with  Kilkenny 
was  in  contemplation  is  shown  by  the 
incomplete  canal  between  those  places 
commenced  in  1758;  and  although 
large  sums  were  expended,  and  much 
anxiety  felt  by  those  who  sincerely 
desired  the  improvement  of  this  dis- 
trict, it  was  never  finished.  How  me- 
lancholy it  is  to  find  the  abortive  mea- 
sures  of  this  kind  in  every  direction  in 
Ireland.  When  the  wishes  of  the  pro- 
moters are  likely  to  be  realised,  and 
thousands  benefited,  some  baneful  in- 
fluence  frustrated  the  expectation  of 
good  results,  and  the  money  already 
spent  was  destined  to  be  expended  in 
vain.  We  are  sensitive  on  this  sub- 
ject when  we  recollect  the  energetic 
efforts  of  that  patriotic  Irishman,  Sir 
Richard  Musgrave,  to  render  the 
Munster  Blackwater  available  for  in- 
land navigation,  and  how  his  gene- 
rous exertions  were  thwarted. 

From  Thomastown  to  Inistiogue  the 
Nore  is  navigable  by  boats  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  tons ;  and  yet  by  an 
outlay  of  not  above  £  1 2,000  the  cnan. 
nel  might  be  deepened  for  steam-tugs 
of  seventy  tons,  efiectitig  a  vast  yearly 
saving.  The  river,  hitherto  rapid,  is 
more  tranquil  in  its  flow.  To  the 
north  is  Kiifane  House,  the  handsome 
mansion  of  Sir  John  Power,  in  a  spacious 
and  well-wooded  demesne.  This  house 
possesses  some  fine  pictures:  among 
them,  Napoleon  the  Great,  by  GiTrard 
perhaps  we  should  have  said  Napo- 
leon the  First;  because  from  the  cha- 
racter his  nephew  and  namesake, 
the  present  Emperor,  has  achieved,  it 
is  not  easy  to  foresee  which  will  be 
considered  the  greater  man  hereafter. 
The  banks   are  well  wooded  in   the 


neighbourhood  of  Templemichan,  hav- 
ing the  plantations  of  Court  on  the 
north  bank,  and  Dcnnswood  on  the 
south.  We  see  at  a  little  distance  the 
old  walls  of  Dysett  Castle;  and  the 
Nore,  increased  by  the  Argola,  a  moun- 
tain  stream  from  the  hills  that  bound 
Knoctopher  and  Ida,  winds,  as  it  ap- 
proaches Inistioguc,  a  small  town  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river.  This  lo- 
cality was  early  selected  as  a  place 
where  men  might  devote  themselves 
to  religion.  An  abbey  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  here  in  800  ;  but  a  more 
authentic  record  is  of  the  Augustinian 
Friary,  founded  in  1210  by  Thomas 
FitzAnthonv,  which  flourished  until 
3 1  St  Henry  VlII.  This  little  town  pre- 
sents a  most  agreeable  contrast  to  its 
larger  neighbour,  which  last  came 
under  our  observation  :  it  is  compact, 
consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
square  of  slated  houses,  with  rows  of 
lime-trees  tastefully  planted  before  the 
doors,  and  looks  so  comfortable  and 
secluded,  owing  to  the  luxuriance  of 
the  trees,  and  presents  so  harmonious 
a  feature  in  the  landscape,  backed  up 
by  the  magnificent  demesne  of  Wood- 
stock, that  we  were  quite  charmed. 
In  the  square  is  the  base  and  part  of 
the  shaft  of  an  ancient  cross,  sculptured 
with  the  arms  of  Fitzgerald  ;  and  in 
the  notice  of  it  read  by  Mr.  Prim, 
and  published  in  the  "Transactions,"* 
h(j  states,  "It  is  a  portion  of  a  wayside 
cross,  erected  to  one  of  the  Fitzgeralds, 
who  were  titular  Barons  of  Brownford 
and  Cluan.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
base  is  an  escutcheon  bearing  their 
arms  —  ermine,  a  saltire  bordered,  a 
crescent  for  difference."  The  north 
side  of  this  exhibits  a  shield  charged 
with  emblems  of  the  Passion,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  cock  crest-wise.  This 
cock  may  have  some  reference  to  the 
•Geraldine  race ;  for  we  remember  a 
similar  bird  in  relief  on  a  monument 
of  one  of  the  Earls  of  Desmond,  in  the 
Abbey  of  Buttevant,  county  Cork ;  or, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  emblems 
of  the  Pai^sion,  it  may  typify  the  cock 
that  remindt'd  Peter  he  had  denied 
his  Lord.  The  following  is  the  inscrip- 
tion in  Roman  cupituls: — 

"ORATE.  PRO.  AXIMAUVS.  DOMINI.  DAVID. 

GKR  VLDIX.  DICTI.  BARON.  DE  BROWNS- 

roURD.  OBII  r.  14  AI'RILIS.  AX.  1G21. 

ET.  JOANNE.  MORRES.  OBIIT." 


*  Trans.  Kil  Arch.  Soc,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 
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Woodstock,  the  residence  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Mr.  and  Lady  Louisia 
Tigiio,  is  a  spacious  and  handsome 
mansion,  built  on  a  prominent  site, 
and  surrounded  bv  a  demesne  of  about 
],500  acres,  with  the  Nore  winding 
through.  Hugged  rocks  forming  the 
banks  at  one  side  contrast  with  rich 
woods,  clothing  the  hills;  while  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  displays  wide 
meadow  and  pasture  land,  dotted  with 
plantations. 

It  is  impossible  to  ramble  through 
the  beautiful  demesne  of  Woodstock, 
so  varied  in  the  disposition  of  its 
sylvan  scenes,  without  having  the 
mind  filled  with  the  memory  of  the 
fair  author  of  *'  Psyche,"  Mrs.  Mary 
Tighe,  who  may  have  written  these 
lines  on  this  spot : — 

**  Gently  atcending  ftom  a  silvery  flood, 
Above  the  palice  roee  the  shaded  hill  ,- 
The  lofty  eminence  wm  crowned  with  wood. 
And  the  rich  lawns,  adorned  by  nature's  sliiU, 
The  passing  breezes  with  tlieir  odours  fill  i 
Here  ever  blooming  groves  of  orange  glow, 
And  here  all  flowers,  which  itom  their  luaves  distil 
Ambrosial  dew,  in  sweet  succe«sion  blow. 
And  trees  of  matchless  size  a  fragrant  shade  be- 
■tow." 

Who  will  not  feel  the  force  of  words 
like  these  ? — 

"  Oh,  you  for  whom  I  write  I  whoso  lieart  can  melt 
At  the  soft  thrilling  voice,  whose  power  you  prove. 

You  know  what  charm,  unutterably  felt. 
Attends  the  unexpected  voice  of  love  : 

Above  the  lyre — the  luto's  soft  iiutc0  above. 
With  sweet  enchantment  to  the  soul  it  steals, 

And  i)eais  it  to  Elysium's  happy  gmve ; 
You  best  can  tell  the  rapture  P«ychc  feels. 
When  love's  ambrosial  lip  the  vows  of  Hymen 
■eals.** 

There  is  a  variety  of  picturesque 
objects  visible  from  many  points  of 
this  lordly  demesne  — hills  and  dales, 
wild  enough  for  sublimity  ;  charming 
valleys,  where  fairies  might  hold  their 
revels  unseen  by  human  eye ;  the 
river  dashes  the  feet  of  beetling  cliil's, 
on  which  are  ruined  castles  of  Browns- 
ford  and  Clowen.  As  if  to  bring  the 
dwelling  of  our  rude  forefatliers  in 
strong  conti*ast  with  those  l^uilt  in 
more  peaceful  times,  we  find  rustic 
cottages  and  banquetin;r  balls  so  si- 
tuate as  to  command  the  bold  and 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  Nore.  The 
house  contains  fine   rooms,   fine  pic- 


tures and  statues.  The  admirable  col- 
lection  of  books  in  the  library  speaks 
in  volumes  for  the  intellectual  pur- 
suits of  this  family ;  for,  in  addition 
to  the  celebrated  authoress  above 
quoted,  the  late  proprietor,  W.  Tighe» 
Esq.,  was  the  author  of  '*  The  sta- 
tistical Survey  of  the  County  of  Kil- 
kenny," a  work  of  singular  merit  and 
research. 

From  Inistiogue  to  its  junction  with 
the  Barrow,  the  Xoro  well  deserves 
the  praise  which  the  learned  writer  of 
"  The  Statistical  Survey  of  the  Coun- 
ty of  Kilkenny  '*  has  bestowed.  *  "  The 
whole  of  its  course,"  observes  Mr, 
Tighe,  *'  to  Ross,  by  Thomastown  and 
Inistiogue,  presents  picturesque  sce- 
neiy,  varied  by  ruined  castles  and  ab- 
beys, by  rocks  that  turn  the  course  of 
the  river,  by  green  meadows  that 
skirt  its  banks,  or  by  steep  hills 
clothed  in  foliage."  The  soil  varies— 
in  many  places  patches  of  alluvial  or 
meadow-land,  consisting  of  deep  ve- 
getable loam,  producing  luxuriant 
hay  crops,  in  close  conjunction  with 
beds  of  gravel.  The  inland  country 
is  somewhat  deficient  in  wood ;  but 
when  the  eye  rests  on  the  plantations 
adjacent  to  the  water,  the  combined 
efiect  is  very  grateful  to  the  sight. 
Mountains,  too,  occasionally  peep  in, 
and  give  features  of  magnificence  to 
the  landscape.  After  winding  south- 
east by  Brownsford,  passing  by  Tin- 
ford  House,  Ked  House,  the  old  Cas- 
tle of  Clonomery,  and  Allenvale  cot- 
tage^ on  its  way,  it  receives,  near  New- 
grove,  the  tributary  waters  of  the 
Clodagh  from  the  highlands  of  Knoc- 
kerkeen  and  Brandon.  The  Nore 
now  approaches  Bally heale,  then  washes 
the  skirts  of  Kylecorragh  wood,  andf 
within  view  of  Glansensn,  near  the 
demesne  of  Kingswood,  mingles  its 
stream  with  the  waters  of  the  Bar- 
row. These  united  rivers  which,  in 
the  words  of  Spencer  — 

"  I^ng  sundered,  do  at  last  accor.I 
To  Join  In  one,  ere  to  the  m*  they  nm,** 

flow  onward  to  New  Ross  and  Water- 
terford,  where  the  Suir  meets  them, 
which  "  ]Mecting  of  the  Waters "  we 
hope  to  describe  in  a  future  paper. 


#  it 
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ETHNOLOGY,  BEUGION,  AND  POLITICS. 


Ethnologt  may  be  now  regarded  as 
established  on  a  purely  inductive  basis. 
The  "races  of  man"  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  all  future  historical  in- 
vestigations, as  supplying  the  facts 
from  which  are  derived  the  most  cer- 
tain and  simple  principles  under  which 
the  manifold  phenomena  of  history 
may  be  reduced  and  classified.  In 
short,  the  records  of  the  world,  without 
the  light  of  ethnology,  may  be  likened 
to  the  features  of  a  nocturnal  land- 
scape which,  though  discernible  in 
some  of  their  bolder  outlines,  remain, 
for  the  most  part,  shadowy,  indistinct, 
and  colourless,  until  returning  day  re- 
stores its  verdure  to  the  grove,  retints 
the  meadow-stream  with  heaven's  own 
blue,  and  robes  the  distant  hills  in  re- 
gal gold  and  purple.  Our  present  in- 
tention is  to  consider  ethnology  in  re- 
lation to  certain  political  and  religious 
aspects  of  modern  Europe  in  general, 
and  of  Ireland  in  particular ;  and  we 
know  of  no  instance  in  which  the  value 
of  this  science  can  be  more  satisfacto- 
rily tested,  or  will  be  more  signally^ap- 
parent.  In  order  to  accomplish  so  de- 
sirable an  object,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  go  to  the  fountain-head  —  to  the 
**  engines  '*  of  our  European  popula- 
tion. Three  great  races  successively 
possessed  Europe,  which  may  be  most 
conveniently  designated,  by  terms  bor- 
rowed from  the  geologists,  as  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary.  The  primary, 
or  indigenous  population  of  Europe, 
maybe  subdivided  into — 1,  Celts;  2, 
Iberians  ;  3,  the  descendants  of  Fhoe- 
nician  and  Hellenic  colonies.  Of  these, 
the  Celts  were  the  most  numerous,  and 
possessed  the  greatest  extent  of  terri- 
tory. Coming  mto  Europe  at  a  remote 
period  from  central  Asia,  the  seat  of 


primeval  civilisation,  they  brought  with 
them  traditions  replete  with  much  of 
**  the  wisdom  of  elder  and  better  times," 
which  was  embodied  in  the  singular 
theological  system  that  formed  the  cha- 
racter of  the  race — Druidism.*  Radi- 
ating from  the  middle  of  Gaul,  they 
gradually  extended  themselves  into 
northern  Italy  and  western  Germany, 
pushing  the  Iberians  into  southern 
Gaul  and  the  Pyrenees.  They  dso 
peopled  the  British  islands,  in  whose 
ancient  topography  we  find  the  names 
of  Celtic  tribes  corresponding  to  those 
on  the  Continent.  Druidism  was  the 
great  bond  of  affiliation  among  all  the 
Celtic  or  Keltic  nations,!  however  re^ 
mote  from  each  other,  or  even  marked 
by  minor  shades  of  difference  in  ap- 
pearance and  character.  To  enter  into 
any  minute  description  of  this  extra- 
ordinary system,  would  lead  us  beside 
our  present  object ;  but  we  shall  just 
indicate,  very  briefly,  a  few  of  its  lead- 
ing phases.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  was  the  identity  of  the  Druidic 
mysteries  with  those  of  Samothrace. 
Strabo  expressly  asserts  that  these 
mysteries  were  celebrated  in  the  Bri- 
tish isles  ;X  and  the  able  researches  of 
Adolph  Fictet,  of  Geneva,  relative  to 
the  symbols  of  Celtic  worship  in  Ire- 
land, have  led  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  those  of  the  profound  Schelling  of 
Germany,  in  reference  to  the  Samo- 
thracian  Cabiri — namely,  that  they  re- 
presented "the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  life  in  the  universe,  by  an 
ascending  series,  until  all  the  powers 
and  principles  of  nature  unite  and  are 
associated  in  one  all-comprehending 
principle — the  universal  Magia,  ever 
permanent,  and  manifesting  itself  in 
nature,  rendering  apparent  the  invisi- 


•  The  Oriental  origin  of  the  Celtic  nations  has  been  ably  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Prichard  in 
his  kamed  (and  now  scarce)  work  on  the  subject.  See  also,  in  reference  to  the  Celtic  colo- 
nisation of  Ireland,  *'  A  Vindication  of  the  Bardic  Accounts  of  the  Early  Conquests  of  Ire- 
land, by  the  Kiver-Oceau  of  the  Greeks."     Dublin:  J.  McGlashan.     1850. 

t  We  shall  not  here  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  which  of  the  terms,  Celtic  or  Keltic, 
is  the  fittest;  the  former  being  the  Koman,  the  latter  the  Grecian  det<ignation  of  this  people 
(Cfcltae,  Celticae  KtXra  KiXnxct).  We  have  adopted  throughout  the  terras  Celt  and  Celtic,  as 
being  more  familiar ;  though  Kelt  and  Keltic  arc  more  in  accordance  with  the  probable  indi- 
genous terms,  Gaeltaigh,  or  Ceilte,  into  the  etymologies  of  which  we  cannot  enter  at  preaenL 

t-  Or  rather,  as  his  words  expressly  assert  (quoting  from  an  earlier  writer),  **  in  an  island 
near  Britain,"  seeming  to  refer  more  particularly  to  Ireland. 
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ble  ;"  thus  establishing  a  chain  of  con- 
nexion with  the  Magia  of  the  East  and 
the  Pythagoreans  and  other  early  sages 
of  Europe.*  Anotlier  remarkable  phase 
of  Druidism  was  the  prominent  place 
which  it  gave  to  Teutates  or  Hermes, 
as  the  personification  of  the  universal 
reason  immanent  in  nature  and  hu- 
nianity,  idi^ntical  with  the  Egyptian 
Toth  and  the  Chinese  Tao.f  These, 
an<l  other  features  of  Druidism  which 
might  be  mentioned,  did  time  and 
space  admit,  serve  to  connect  the  Celts 
with  the  primitive  nations  of  the  East. 
The  Ibernms,  or  Euskarians,  were  a 
j>eople  differing  in  some  respects  from 
the  Celts;  their  lighter  forms,  dark 
hair,  and  swarthy  complexions  con- 
trasting strongly  with  the  gigantic  and 
xanthous  Gael  and  Cvmri ;  for  so  were 
termed  the  two  great  subdivisions  of  the 
race  included  under  ihecommon  gericric 
denon.ination  of  Celtic  or  Keltic.  But 
the  Celts  became,  from  a  very  early 
period,  blended  with  this  people,  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  which  may 
account  for  the  shades  of  variety  that 
prevail  among  the  nations  of  this  race, 
marked,  at  the  same  time,  by  such 
striking  characteristifs  of  general  rv- 
semblance.  Of  the  Hellenic  colonists 
of  southern  Italy  (Mugiui  Gra^cia)  and 
Sicilv,  and  the  Phoinician  colonists  of 
the  latter  country  an<l  Spain,  little 
need  be  said.  Differing  from  both 
Celts  and  llx^rians  in  nuinners,  charac- 
ter, and  degi*ee  of  civilisation,  they  yet 
j)resented  points  of  affmiiy,  both  in 
mythology  an<l  the  connnunity  of  ideas, 
which  mi":ht  be  traced  in  the  specula- 
tions of  their  early  sages  and  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  Druids.}:  And  It  may 
be  aHirmed  of  the  primary  nations  of 
Europe  in  general,  that,  all  circum- 
stances being  equal,  it  was  their  natu- 
ral tendency  to  be  f^reat  thinkers. 

II. — The  secondary  race  was  the  all- 
conquering  Koman,  closely  allied  to 
the  primary  races,   yet  diflering  from 


them  both  in  personal  appearance  and 
'character.  The  descendants  of  the 
Koman  and  the  Celt  can,  according  to 
some  writers,  be  yet  clearly  distin- 
guished in  Italy  ;  and  Dr.  Arnold  no- 
tices  a  foreign  element  in  the  Koman 
<:haracter,  which  hindered  their  full 
identification  with  the  indigenous  in- 
habitants. While  adopting  so  extensive, 
ly  their  customs  and  institutions,  prac- 
tical  and  political,  they  desired  only  to 
conquer  and  command ;  they  were  a 
nation  of  diplomatists  and  legislators  ; 
they  had  no  great  and  original 
thoughts,  but  adopted  those  of  the  na- 
tions they  conquered  ;  they  substitu- 
ted a  language  of  their  own  in  Europe 
for  that  of  i  he  Hellene  and  the  Celt ; 
but  borrowed  so  many  wonis  from  both 
tongues,  that  the  speech  of  each  race 
may  be  said  to  be  fairly  represented  in 
the  Latin,  which  also  preserved  many 
beautiful  ideas  of  the  mythology  of 
the  primary  nations  in  its  subsequent 
literature.  The  Romans,  as  they  gra- 
dually conquered  the  old  race,  found 
them  in  different  degrees  of  civilisa- 
tion. With  the  C(4ts  it  appears  to 
have  been  on  the  dechnc ;  its  sun  was 
setting,  but  was,  at  the  same  time, 
leaving,  on  the  grey  cloud  of  its  de- 
parture, a  few  tints  of  beautiful  and 
roseate  light. 

111. — The  tertiary  race  consisted  of 
those  nations  which  overthrew  the 
Koman  empire,  and  gave  to  Euroi>e 
its  future  monarchs  and  nobles.  Like 
the  Celts,  these  different  nations  were 
bound  together  by  the  tie  of  a  conmion 
religious  system— that  of  Odin,  their 
first  leader  into  Europe ;  ami  they 
have,  therefore,  sometnues  been  de- 
signated by  the  common  denomina- 
tion of  the  Odinic  nations.  They  re- 
sembled the  Celts  in  their  large  sta- 
ture and  xanthous  complexion,  and 
yet  there  are  marked  traits  of  counte- 
nance and  general  appcaranoe,  by 
which  ethnologists  can  readily  distin- 


*  Without  being  prepared  to  accept  all  the  etymologies  of  Pictet,  we  think  his  general 
position  well  establiithe^l ;  and  a  further  confirmation  is  afTorded,  by  a  comparison  of  certain 
allusions  to  these  mysterien.  in  the  remains  of  tlie  Cambrian  and  Irifh  bards,  with  those  an- 
cient writers  who  treat  of  Oriental,  Cabirio,  and  Kleusniian  initiation — a  wide  field,  and  new, 
which  we  pronounce  worthy  of  investigation,  from  having  gone  over  a  small  part  of  it  oundves. 

-f  For  the  Celtic  Teutates,  see  ^*  Toland^s  History  of  the  Druids ;"  also,  the  account  of  this 
symbol  in  Lucian  ;  and  a  suc*cinct  account  of  the  Egyptian  Totli,  the  **  'fhrioe  Gmt  Her* 
ines  ;*'  and  the  Chinese  Tao,  in  a  little  work  entitled,  "A  Manual  of  Univen«1  History  on 
the  Basis  of  Kthno^nphv/*  pp.  16-108  ;  note  13.  The  reader,  who  wislies  for  a  more  de- 
tailed sketch  of  Druidism,  will  find  some  interesting  particulars  in  "Hogjc^s  Instmctor  **  tor 
Octol)er,  1854,  in  a  paper  entitled  "Early  Mythology  of  the  British  Isles." 

X  The  discovery  of  this  resemblance  is  a  result  of  the  investigaUoo  just  alluded  to. 
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guish  the  descendants  of  the  two  races, 
even  when  they  closely  approximate  in 
externals.  But  still  more  wide  was 
the  difference  displayed  in  the  intellect 
tual  character  of  the  two  races,  in- 
fluenced and  formed  by  their  respec- 
tive mythologies.  Early  separated 
from  the  seat  of  primal  civilisation, 
and  forced  to  contend  with  inauspi- 
cious elements  and  an  ungenial  soil, 
the  progenitors  of  the  Odinic  nations 
appear  to  have  lost  the  remembrance 
of  the  patriarchal  religion  so  apparent 
in  the  Celtic  mythology,  and  to  have 
substituted  a  mythology  bold  and  often 
sublime,  yet  gloomy,  material,  and 
with  little  symbolism.  The  mythology 
of  the  Celts,  no  less  than  that  of  the 
Greeks,  was  cheerful,  even  in  its 
sublimer  flights  ;  like  the  lark  (the  mi- 
litary emblem  of  ancient  Gaul),  it  was 
joyous  and  musiail,  soaring  into  the 
cloudless  ether  of  the  summer  morn, 
until — 

'*  A  form  like  a  speck  in  the  alrincM  blending. 
And  melting  ia  music,  was  luiit  on  the  view/* 

The  Odinic  races,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  their  fittinir  svmbol  in  the  raven 
(the  ensign,  it  is  very  probable,  of 
their  early  migration,  as  it  was  cer- 
tainly that  of  their  later),  a  bird  of 
high  flight,  but  whose  "  proper  mo- 
tion "  was  not  '*  to  ascend "  like  that 
of  the  lark,  but  to  keep  parallel  to  tlie 
earth — a  bird  of  prey  ;  while  his  dark 
colour  well  denoted  the  gloomy  charac- 
ter of  the  mythology  of  Odin,  which 
was  not,  however,  without  its  relieving 
lights,  like  the  gloss  on  the  raven's 
wmg.  These  nations  resembled  the 
Romans  (whose  ensign  was  also  an- 
other bird  of  prey — the  eagle)  in  their 
love  of  conquest  and  dominion.  Th(^y 
were  possessors  and  rulers  of  Europe 
in  a  mere  fraction  of  the  time  which  it 
took  the  Romans  to  subdue  it.  The 
last  point  of  contrast  which  we  shall 
notice  between  this  people  and  the 
Celts  is  that  evinced  in  their  respective 


sentiments  at  the  approach  of  death ; 
for  while  the  warrior  of  the  former 
looked  forward  in  his  last  moments  to 
be  drinking  ale  out  of  the  skulls  of  his 
enemies,  the  Celtic  warrior,  although 
he  had  probably  no  objection,  like  his 
Scythian  progenitors,*  to  such  an  oc- 
cupation in  his  lifetime,  yet  enter- 
tained higher  and  gentler  thoughts  in 
his  final  hour.  His  concern  then  was 
to  be  laid  out  in  some  pleasant  place  of 
sepulture,  by  the  slow- moving  stream, 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  foliage, 
and  the  kindly  beam  of  the  sun,  while 
his  grassy  mound  was  fanned  by  gentle 
winds,  and  enamelled  with  the  violet, 
the  daisy,  and  the  primrose  ;  as  if  he 
wished  that  the  resting-place  of  his 
body  should  be  in  harmony  with  that 
of  his  spirit,  in  "  The  land  of  youth,** 
the  '*  Isle  of  the  Universal  Voice,  "t 

Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
respective  characters  of  the  two  races 
thus  formed  by  their  mythologies,  were 
altered  on  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. On  the  contrary,  the  character 
of  Christianity  was  modified  in  its  re- 
ception and  exposition  by  these  dis- 
tinct  races,  as  the  liquor  (to  use  a  fa- 
miliar, but  expressive  comparison)  re- 
ceives its  tint  from  diflerent  coloured 
glasses.  Professing  the  same  divine 
religion,  the  tertiary  nations  (to  pre- 
serve our  classification)  still  continued 
the  children  of  Odin,  while  the  Celts 
no  less  firmly  remained  the  children  of 
Teutates.  The  secondary,  or  Roman 
race  coalesced,  according  to  circum- 
stances, with  either  of  the  other  two; 
or,  perhaps,  often  forming,  as  it  were, 
a  middle  term,  or  rather  a  neutral 
race.  But  pagan  or  Christian,  the 
children  of  (Ddin  were  still  the  predo- 
minant race  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
are  at  this  day  the  kings  of  Europe. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Celts,  once  the 
possessors  of  the  British  isles  and  the 
western  continent  of  Europe,  retained 
their  free  nationality  only  in  Ireland, 
Scotland,    and  Wales,  J    they   disap- 


•  The  descent  of  the  Celtic  nations  from  the  Scythians,  has  been  very  ably  proved  by 
Dr.  McNiglit,  of  Belfast,  in  a  course  of  lectures,  which  it  w  hoped  he  will  publish.  He  very 
clearly  distinguishes  the  Scythians  from  the  Goths.  This  distinction,  the  neglect  of  which 
has  led  to  much  confusion,  has  l>een  noticed  before  by  the  learned  Ihre. 

•f  See,  for  a  very  grapliic  description  of  the  feelings  of  an  ancient  Celt  in  the  prospect  of 
death,  an  old  Gaelic  poem,  entitled  "  Mian  an  bhaird,"  ».  «.,  "  The  Bard's  Wish," 
which  embodies  ideas  and  sentiments  contained  in  many  Irish  poems,  where  the  imagery  ex- 
pressed above  often  recurs,  both  in  reference  to  the  earthly  resting-place  of  the  poet  and 
the  Celt's  paradise,  "  Tir  na  nog,"—"  The  Land  of  Youth,"  and  "I-brais-uUe,"— '»The  Isle  of 
the  Universal  Voice,"  as  rendered  alwve  "  Rectius  I-brese-uile." 

%  The  Celts  were,  as  already  mentioned,  divided  into  the  Gael,  whose  language  sarvivet 
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pcared  before  the  Anglo-Saxons  in 
South  Britain,  and  lost  their  political 
existence  before  the  Franks  in  Gaul, 
as  (lid  the  Iberians  before  the  Visi. 
goths  in  Spain,  and  as  did  ultimately 
the  various  old  races  of  Italy  before 
the  equally  various  Odinic  nations  that 
successively  invaded  their  sunny  and 
classic  land.  But  the  genius  of  the 
old  races  was  not  extinct ;  true  to  the 
spirit  of  their  ancient  mythologies,  they 
were  still  the  great  thinkers  of  Europe. 
Amidst  the  darkness  of  the  middle 
ages,  there  arose  a  **  light  in  the  ob- 
scurity,'* and  its  bearer  was  from  the 
distant  isle,  where  the  lamp  of  prime- 
val wisdom,  re-kindled  from  the  altar 
of  Truth,  shone  as  from  a  pharos  far 
into  the  surrounding  night.  Johannes 
Scotus  Erigena,  i.  &.,  John  the  Scot, 
or  Scythian,  of  Irish  race,  belong- 
ing to  the  Cine  Scuit  or  Clanna  Mi- 
leah,  the  last  of  the  four  great  Celtic 
colonies  of  Ireland. 

This  man  was  versed  in  the  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Cbaldee,  and  Arabic ; 
and  surpassed  all  his  cotemporaries  in 
mathematical  and  philusophical  learn- 
ing. By  his  original  and  translated 
works,  he  eflected  a  silent  revolution  in 
theological  knowledge,  and  in  the  bar- 
ren and  unaspiring  philosophy  of  his 
age  —  an  age  on  which  the  Gothic 
genius  (gloomy  and  tame  as  to  all 
higher  speculations)  weighed  heavily.* 
Without  stopping  to  discuss  all  that 
may  be  erroneous  and  incomprehensible 
in  the  writing  of  Erigena,  it  is  sufficient 
for  our  present  purpose  to  observe, 
that  he  is  just  such  as  we  may  imagine 
a  Druid  would  be  on  his  conversion  to 
Christianity.  The  leading  tenets  of 
Druidism  concerning  the  Cabiric  mys- 
teries and  Teutates  (briefly  sketched  in 
this  paper)  constantly  reappear  in  his 


writings,  under  a  theological  foiTD> 
and,  but  that  it  would  exceed  our 
limits,  many  other  traces  of  this  system 
might  be  pointed  out  in  his  works.  We 
are  fully  aware  that  this  extraordinary 
man  had  other  sources  from  which  to 
draw  his  opinions,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less remarkable,  that  he  weaves  his 
"  mystic  web  of  airy  speculation"  from 
those  parts  of  the  Pythagorean  and 
Oriental  theosophy  which  harmonise 
with  the  myths  of  Druidism.  f  lu  factj 
he  may  be  regarded  as  the  intellectual 
representative  of  idl  the  pninaiy  uatioiui 
of  Europe — whose  genius,  in  its  highest 
aspect,  might  be  expressed  in  the  word^ 
Pantheism ;  while  that  of  the  Gothic 
nations  (for  such  is  probably  the  most 
appropriate  term  for  the  Odinic  na- 
tions after  their  conversion)  finds  its 
most  suitable  expression  in  the  wordi 
Antromorphism.  Of  course  we  use 
these  terms  as  denoting  merely  the 
aspect  and  tendency  of  Uie  two  oppo-i 
site  mythologies;  that,  like  different 
currents  in  one  river,  remained  dis- 
tinct under  the  profession  of  a  common 
Christianity,  whose  higher  and all-com- 
prehendinor  ideas, when  properly  applied, 
could  modify  and  harmonise  both.  The 
respective  tendencies  and  aspects,  as 
just  characterised,  nevertheless  conti- 
nued to  be  exhibited,  and  may  be  epi- 
tomised in  the  translation  of  the  myths 
of  the  Odinic  and  primeval  nations 
into  their  metaphysical  equivalents,  as 
expressed  in  the  wonderfully-compen** 
dious  but  graphic  langua^  of  Victor 
Cousin,  when  he  speaks  m  reference 
to  the  highest  object  of  human  know« 
ledge,  of  ''an  abstract  Deity — a  8a« 
litary  monarch  sitting  apart  on  the 
throne  of  a  silent  eternity;"  and  on  the 
other  hand,  ''Universal  and  Infinite 
Being, :(  at  once  cause  and  substance^ 


in  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Scottish  Highlands ;  and  the  Cymri  (Cumraeg),  whoss 
speech  prevailed  once  in  the  greater  part  at  least  of  the  Scottish  Lowlands,  and  stUI  sur- 
vives in  WaleH,  lingers  in  Brittany,  and  expired  within  a  century  in  Cornwall. 

*  Anj  detailed  account  of  the  Gothic  mythology  has  been  duenied  unnecessar}*,  as  it  is  in 
general  better  kuown  and  more  easily  ascertained  than  the  Celtic.  See,  however,  an  able 
description  of  it  in  Southcy's  ''  Book  of  the  Church." 

t  It  would  obviously  take  a  separate  article  to  enter  into  all  the  proofis  of  this.  But  St 
will  readily  appear,  by  a  comparison  of  the  work  of  Erigena,  "  Dc  Maigarita  PhilosophiB,* 
and  tlie  books  ascribed  to  Diouysius  tlie  Areopagite,  which  ho  tin>t  translated  as  the  source 
of  the  mystic  divinity,  introduced,  or  rather  revived  by  him,  with  the  Druidical,  as  well  at 
the  Oriental  mysteries. 

I  See  the  preface  to  his  "  Nouvoux  Fragmens  Philosophiqnes."  We  have  noted  a  almUar 
phraseology  in  the  Dniidic  Triads,  both  Cambrian  and  Irish ;  also,  in  the  Asclepian  Vm* 
logues.  It  is  in  their  exclusive  aspects  that  Pantheism  or  Antromorf^ism  become  dangerona. 
See  their  harmony  ably  stated  in  a  few  worda  in  Malcy^  "^nche^i  **  Becherche  da  la  VerUi^'* 
liv.  ix.  c  8. 
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beginning,  middle,  and  end,  one  and 
all  things." 

The  ideas  thus  revived  by  our  island 
sage  never  after  failed  to  be  cultivated 
in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  chiefly,  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark,  where  the  descendants  of  the 
old  races  longest  preserved  their  free- 
dom.   Anselm,  in  Celtic  Italy  ;*  Aqui- 
nas (as,  in  after  timep,  Campanella  and 
Vico),  from  the  land  of  Pythagoras  and 
Parmenides ;    Dante,    who  has  been 
noted  as  the  personal  type  of  the  Celtic 
and  aboriginal  races  of  Italy,  in  dis- 
tinction  from  the  Roman  andtheGoth,t 
and  whose  wonderful  poem  is  no  inapt 
emblem  of  the  primeval  genius  ascend- 
ing from  the  gloom  of  Gothic  darkness 
into  the  open  and  cheering  daylight  of 
its  own  ideas  ;X  and  lastly,  Mirandola, 
Marsilio    Fecini,  §    and    other    great 
spirits  who  adorned  *'  the  age  of  the 
Medici,*'  and  in  that  sunny  region  of 
Italy,  where  the  posterity  of  the  Etrus- 
can, the  Celt,  and  the  Iberian  mingled 
together,  welcomed  the  reappearance 
of  their  common  ideas  in  the  fair  garb 
of  Hellenic  wisdom,  that  now  found  a 
second  home  in  this  land  of  an  extinct 
civilisation.     In  short,  we  may  trace, 
in  the  **  winged  words  "  of  these  great 
men,  a  regular  chain  of  high  thought 
(so  characteristic,  as  we  observed  of 
the  primary  races),  forming  through 
the  aarkness  of  the  middle  ages  a  lu- 
minous connexion  between  the  classic 
period  and  the  restoration  of  learning 
m  the  fifteenth  century — like  that  lonely 
line  of  lifcht  which  continues  throu<Th 
the  summer's  night  in  the  north-eastern 
heaven  to  unite  the  departed  and  the 
coming  day. 

In  thus  proving  that  the  primary 
nations  produced  the  great  thinkers  of 
Europe,  we  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
the  Grothic  nations  were  deficient  in 
that  respect :  they  had  their  great 
thinkers  also,  in  a  certain  sense ;  but 
agreeable  to  the  distinction  made  a 
little  while  ago,  thinkers  not   in  an 


upward  (like  the  primary  nations),  bt(t 
in  a  lateral  direction — practical  think- 
ers, recording  their  thoughts,  not  in 
books,  or  on  the  sibyline  leaves  of 
tradition,  but  in  living  acts  and  dura- 
ble monuments.     They  founded  mo- 
narchies in  Grermany,  Gaul,  Britain, 
and  Spain,  which  have  stood  the  shocks 
of  a^es,  and  lasted,  with  some  little 
modification,  for  over  a  thousand  years. 
They  built  mighty  fortresses  and  bas- 
tiles,  and  their  powerful,  though  gloomy 
genius,   planned    the    Crusades    and 
the  Inquisition.     These  two  last  were 
eminently  Gothic  institutions.      The 
five  great  Gothic  nations  played  the 
chief  part  in  the  recoveiy  of  Palestine 
from  the  Paynim:  the  red  cross  of 
France,  the  white  cross  of  England, 
the  black  cross  of  Germany,  the  green 
cross  of  Flanders,  and  the  yellow  of 
Crothic  Italy  figured  on  the  mighty  le- 
gions.    The  Celtic  nations  took  little 
or  no  part  in  that  great  armament; 
the  Irish,  the  Welch,  and  the  Scotch 
were  at  deadly  feud  with  one  of  the 
most  zealous  of  the  crusading  nations. 
The  Inquisition,  which  we  are  concerned 
with  at  present  merely  as  a  civil  or 
political  institution,  appears  in  its  first 
forms  among  the  Visigoths  of  Spain, 
and  had  probably  its  prototype  in  some 
of  the  Roman  tribunals.     According 
to  Dr.   Milner,  ||  its  object  was  the 
protection  of  the  Christian  (t.  e,,  the 
Crothic)  sovereigns  of  Europe  against 
the  power  of  the  Moslem,  supposed  to 
be  in  league  with  certain  disafiected 
parties  in  the  respective  dominions  of 
these  monarchs,  which  parties  were  no 
other  than  the  old  inhabitants,  who, 
we  shall  presently  see,  were  its  earliest 
victims.     In  fine,  the  Odinic  or  Gothic 
race,  had  a  great  mission,  which,  that 
they  did  not  at  once  fully  and  faith- 
fully accomplish,  is  only  to  say  that 
they  were  human.  It  was  to  revive  the 
decaying  powers  of  the  elder  nations, 
as  a  certain  writer  ably  and  eloquently 
expresses  it,  "  Where  what  are  called 


•  He  was  a  native  of  Piedmont,  but  lived  in  the  monastery  of  Bee,  in  France,  and  died 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  England.  He  anticipated  Descartes  in  the  metaphysical  proof 
of  a  Deity. 

I  Dante  is  so  regarded  by  an  eminent  writer,  quoted  in  Cardinal  Wiseman's  "  Lectures  on 
the  Connexion  between  Science  and  Revelation." 

t  In  his  "  Paradiso,"  especially  towards  the  conclusion,  he  expresses  ideas  common  to 
the  Oriental  and  Samothracian  mysteries,  the  sages  of  Magna  Graecia,  and  the  Druids. 

§  Giovanni  Pico,  Prince  of  Mirandula,  styled  "  The  Phoenix  "  of  his  age,  and  Marsilio 
Fecini,  President  of  the  Platonic  Academy  at  Florence,  consUntly  reproduces  the  ideas 
common  to  the  mythology  of  the  t^^y  nations. 

g  See  his  chapter  on  toleration  in  '*  The  End  of  Religious  Controversy.** 
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the  dark  ages  throw  their  shadow  over 
history ;  it  is  not  that  the  light  has 
become  extinguished,  but  tlmt  the 
accession  of  new  fuel  takes  time  to 
give  strens^th  and  biilliancy  to  the 
fire.***  But  it  too  frequently  hap- 
pened, that  the  fuel,  instead  of  re- 
plenishing the  fire,  overlaycd  it,  smo- 
thered it,  and  somt^tiuies  extni^uished 

it  altogelher.f 

We  might  amplify  these  views,  and 
oontirm  them  by  an  extensive  induc- 
tion of  Hiuts;  but  it  is  necessary  that, 
according  to  the  title  of  this  paper,  wo 
apply  them  to  the  subject  of  ivligion 
and  politics.  Now,  the  religious  ap- 
plication which  we  would  wish  tu  make 
18  this  :  An  opinion,  or  rathi'r  obscure 
eentinient,  h:is  lon^r  prevailed,  that  the 
Celtic  race  and  thi*  Roman  C'atholic 
reli^jjion  are  essentially  connected ;  and, 
vif.'eversdt  Protestant  ism  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  family,  the  representative  of  the 
Gothic  race  in  these  islands ;  and  so 
much  so  that,  as  is  pretty  generally 
kpown,  "  Sasanach,"  the  Celtic  term 
for  an  Englishman  in  Scotlan<l  or 
"Wales,  in  Ireland  exclusively  moans 
**a  Protestant.''  True,  this  notion 
went  very  much  into  abeyance  in  the 
pidmy  days  of  *'  Young  iix;land  ;''  but 
It  has  for  some  time  past  regained  a 
greater  ascendancy  than  ever.  Hap- 
pily, it  will  not  for  one  moment  stand 
the  test  of  ethnological  induction. 
In  applying  this  test,  we  are  not  ne- 
cessitate<l  to  intro'iuce  anything  of  a 

I)olemieal  nature,  lleligious  truth,  ce- 
estial  in  its  origin,  and  immutable  in 
its  principles,  is  not  uficcte<l  one  way 
or  the  other  by  the  race  of  mew  that 
receives  or  rejects  it.  But  it  is  well 
to  diminish  in  every  legitimate  way  the 
prejudices  of  mankind.  1'he  preju- 
dice founded  on  the  real  distinction  of 
creed  is,  unfortunatelv,  stron<r  enouirh 
without  addmg  to  it  another,  founded 
on  the  imaginary  distinction  of  race. 
Without,  then,  entering  into  the  ques- 


tion of  the  creed  profeseed  by  the  in- 
sular Celts — i,  e,,  the  Irish,  Scotch,  and 
Welch,  after  their  reception  of  Chris, 
tianity — it  is  well  known  that  thoy  were 
in  no  great  favour  with  the  Church  of 
Home ;  at  least  in  comparison  to  their 
Anglo  Saxon    neighbours,  who,  after 
their  conversion  to  Christianity  by  the 
missionaries  ofPope  Gregory  L,  seem- 
ed  to  have  regarded  the  aborigines  pf 
Britain  in  the  light  of  heathens,  al- 
though professing  Christianity  from  a 
very  early  period  4  and  there  seoiiis  to 
have  been  a  very  bitter  and  uncompro- 
mising hostility  on  the  part  of  the  bi- 
shops  and   monks  of  the  conquering 
race  to  the  bards,  the  representatives 
of  the  Celtic  genius  of  the  land.     In- 
deed, soim^  of  the  expeditions  against 
the  Celtic  iuha'iUuits  at  that  period 
have  very  nuich  the  appearance  of  a 
crusade.}:  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  principal  European  crusades 
were  carried  on  against  the  primary 
races.  The  persecution  of  the  Albigen- 
ses  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  di- 
vested of  its  religious  character,  was  a 
war  of  extermination  against  the  old 
indigenous  races  of  the  south  of  (xauU 
among  whom  the  Iberian  element  ap. 
i)ears  to  have  most  largely  prevailed, 
i'he  Iberians,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
were  probably  anterior  to  the  Celts  in 
Europe ;    and  though   ditiering   from 
them  in  some  features,  were  united  in 
the  bond  of  a  common  mythology,  as 
is  evident  from  all  traces  that  we  tind 
of  the  ancient  religion  of  this  people, 
who  are  reporte<l  by  Jamblicus  to  have 
had  an  e(pial  shai'e  with  the  Celts  in 
the  instruction  of  Pythagoras  ;§  and 
that  they  retained  .*«ome  of  their  ori- 
ginal    ideas,    is    evident     from     the 
charges  made  against  them  — charges 
which   must  be  received   with  great 
caution,  when  we  c<msider  the  want  of 
critical  acumen  and  the  bigotry  of  the 
times,  yet  serving  to  establish  the  re- 
semblance of  these  ideas  to  the  Alagia 


•    Vide  "  Foreign  Qnnrtcrlr  Tveview,"  No.  lix. 

t  Thi3  subject  had  (K>en  ndmiiably  illustrated  by  Sterling,  in  bin  iH^antiful  tale  of  "  The 
Ocoan  Cliild,*'  where  he  descrilies  the  struggles,  pr>8ition,  and  destinies  of  the  priniary  and 
tertiar}'  races,  under  tlie  apposite  siiiiilitude  of  '*  The  Fairies  and  the  GiantH,"  ably  tumuiiuif 
up  the  whole  in  theiic  two  lines — 

"  The  ciant  ia  ttron/r,  but  the  fairy  is  tehe. 
And  the  ctouttt  cann«it  bauiih  th«  st'irt  from  the  ikict*" 

X  See  on  this  Thierry's  "  Norman  (.'oiiquertt,"  at  the  beginning,  where  he  treats  of  the 
Saxons. 

§  Among  the  religious  sA-mliolH  of  the  Iberian^  we  find  that  of  the  Bull  and  the  Crpscent, 
a  liruidic  emblem,  which  connects  the  Celtic  mythulogv  with  that  of  Egypt  and  rhOBnicta. 
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of  Zoroaster,  and  consequently  to  the 
Driiidio  mythology."*  We  need  not 
jdwell  on  the  conclusion  of  this  war, 
and  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the 
Inquisition,  whose  Gothic  character 
was  thus  further  evinced  by  its  being 
directed  against  an  aboriginal  race. 
Another  remarkable  crusade  was  that 
ef  the  Teutonic  knights  against  the 
Prussians,  in  the  following  century. 
Frussia,  although  a  very  young  king- 
4om,  is  inhabited  by  a  very  ancient 
people,  who  spoke  a  language  said  to 
approach  nearer  to  the  Sanscrit  than  any 
ether  tongue  in  Europe,  and  whose  re- 
ligion, equally  Oriental  in  its  charac- 
ter, was  administered  by  a  hierarchy 
nearly  resembling  the  Celtic  Druids. 
But  the  Teutonic  knights  having  been 
disappointed  in  joining  the  Crusade  of 
the  day,  undertook  one  aiiainst  this 
people,  whom  they  compelled,  vi  et 
armis,  to  renounce  their  ancient  re- 
ligion ;  and  not  content  with  that, 
obliged  them  to  disuse  their  old  and 
primitive  language,  and  adopt  the  Ger- 
man. Closely  resembling  the  conquest 
of  Prussia  was  that  of  Ireland  (as  far 
as  it  went),  iu  the  preceding  century, 
and  which  we  cannot  help  regardmg  iu 
the  light  of  a  crusade ;  for  it  is  a 
notable  fact  that  Ireland  was  invaded 
by  the  Normans  (a  later  importiition  of 
the  Odinic  race),  in  virtue  of  a  Bull 

f  ranted  to  Henrv  II.,  from  the  Saxon 
*ope  Adrian  iV,  (Nicholas  Break- 
spear)  ;  anil  these  crusaders,  as  it'ani- 
umted  by  the  same  spirit  that  after- 
wards  instigated  their  Teutonic  bre- 
thren, proceeded  to  proscribe  the  vene- 
able  and  expressive  language,  and  to 
persecute  their  bards,  the  sole  surviv- 
ing branch  of  the  Drnidic  hierarchy, 
the  representatives  of  Celtic  genius, 
and  the  depositaries  of  the  indigenous 
ideas : — 

'*  Their  sad,  stifled  tones  were  like  itreami  flowing 

hid, 
Tlicir  coincand  their  pibroch  were  chid, 
Aitd  tlicir  language,  '  tliat  melts  into  music/  for- 

biJ." 

Indeed,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that 
the  barbarous  laws,  for  **  the  better 
extermination  of  the  Irishrie,**  were 
enacted  in '*  Catholic  times;"  that  it 


was  a  Catholic  commander#  and  the 
ancestor  of  a  Catholic  nobleman,  who^ 
on  the  defeat  of  the  Insh  by  their  In* 
vaders  (aided  by  a  lai^e  body  of  luitine 
auxiliaries),  exclaimed,  "In  order  to 
cdm[)lete  our  victory,  let  us  hill  all  the 
Irish  ofourownpfirty;*'  and  that  many 
of  the  ruined  churches  and  abbeys, 
'*  monuments  of  Catholicity,'*  which 
are  now  pointed  out  as  **  Celtic,*'  in- 
alienable tokens  of  identity  between 
the  ancient  race  and  the  Koman  Ca- 
tholic faith,  are  monuments  of  Celtic 
degradation ;  for  within  the  walls  of 
these  no  Celtic  priest  or  monk  would 
be  allowed  to  minister  or  hold  any  of- 
fice higher  than  **  a  door-keeper,  "f 

It  is  evident  from  all  this  that  the 
mcdiseval  i)eriod  was  not  the  most  fa- 
vourable to  the  indigenous  races  of 
Europ(»,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
advantages  in  other  respects.  It  may 
have  been  the  golden  age  of  the  Goth, 
but  it  was  the  iron  age  of  the  Celt,  the 
season  of  subjugation  and  persecution. 

Let  us  now  take  a  brief  survey  of 
Europe  since  the  Reformation,  and  we 
shall  iind  Protestantism  prevailinflj  very 
extensively  among  the  Celtic  and  indi- 
genous  races.  Commencing  with  the 
British  isles,  where  the  Celts  are  most 
unmixed,  we  find  the  Cvmri  of  Wales 
and  Cornwall,  and  the  Gael  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Isle  of  Man,  Protestant; 
while  the  Gael  of  Ireland  only  are  Ro- 
man Catholic.  A  word  of  remark  on 
each  of  these  nations.  The  Cyinri  of 
AV'ales  are  un(|uestionably  the  most 
Celtic  people  of  Europe,  retaining  their 
ancient  language,  their  literature,  an<l 
even  their  Bardic  institutions,  to  the 
present  day,  with  a  tenacity  which 
might  well  shame  other  people  calling 
themselves  Celts.  The  Cymri  of  Corn- 
wall also  retained  their  ancient  lan- 
guage until  about  a  century  ago;  and 
their  country  is  rich  in  Druidical  anti- 
quities. The  islanders  of  Man  still 
retain  their  Irish  dialect,  and  the  tra- 
dition  of  Mananan  Mac  Lir.  The  Scot- 
tish Gael,  for  the  most  part,  retain 
their  old  language,  and  cherish  the  an- 
cient  Celtic  costume,  which  is  still  the 
state-day  and  holiday  dress.  Some 
antiquaries  have  affected  to  consider 


*  For  instanco,  they  accuse  them  of  worshipping  two  gods — i.  e.,  of  light  and  darkness,  like 
the  Magi,  althoiigli,  if  their  views  could  be  examined  without  prejudice,  this  would  l>e  fouud 
to  ue  only  a  form  of  the  dit^erent  aspects  of  Deity  to  the  daikeued  and  enlightened  minds. 

t  The  truth  of  these  assertions  will  readily  be  perceived  by  an  inspection  of  the  "  State 
Papers,"  recently  published. 
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the  lowland  Scots  as  SaxoD,  because 
they  have  exchanged  their  ancient  Erse, 
or  Cymric,*  for  an  An^lo-Saxon  or 
Scando-Saxon  dialect,  which  becoming 
the  court  language  in  the  reign  of 
Malcolm  Ceannmdr  (a  purely  Irish 
name),  gradually  supplanted  the  old 
tongue,  which,  however,  lingered  in 
several  places  so  late  as  the  reigns  of 
MaiT  and  Elizabeth.  And  surely  they 
displayed  a  true  Celtic  spirit  (however 
mistaken)  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
ikey  hailed  "  The  Poems  of  Ossian," 

auestionable  as  was  the  shape  in  which 
ley  appeared,  under  the  editorship  of 
M^rherson.  The  Gael  of  Ireland, 
though  justly  claiming  to  be  the  eldest 
nation  of  the  great  Celtic  family,  are 
not  so  Celtic  in  spirit  as  their  brethren 
of  the  sister  island.  They  are  losing 
fast  their  ancient  language.  Their  na- 
tional costume,  disused  since  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  is  now  as  unknown  to 
them  as  that  of  the  Ninevites.f  The 
rich  stores  of  their  literature,  the  re- 
cords of  bardic  eloquence  and  Druidic 
wisdom  have  been,  until  very  recently, 
regarded  with  cold  and  apathetic  in. 
dinerencc ;  for  that  while  the  publica- 
tion of  the  apochryphal  '*  Ossian  '* 
made  the  fortune  of  M'Pherson,  in 
Scotland,  a  similar  attempt  (with  far 
more  genuine  materials)  would  be  more 
likely  to  ruin  a  man  in  Ireland. |  As 
was  before  observed,  the  term  *'  Sa- 
sanagh,"  or  **  Saxon,''  is  in  Ireland 
exclusively  restricted  to  denote  a  Pro- 
testant; let  us  see  how  far  with  jus- 
tice. In  the  first  place,  many  aborigi- 
nal families  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
retaining  much  of  their  original  pos- 
sessions, are  Protestants,  of  whom  a 
complete  enumeration  would  occupy 
too  much  space ;  but  it  will  be  sufticient 


to  instance  the  descendants  of  three  out 
of  four  of  our  provincial  kings — viz., 
the  Marquis  of  Thomond,  in  Munster, 
the  representative  of  **  Brian  the 
Brave ;"  the  Earl  O'Neill  (lately  de- 
ceased) in  Ulster,  the  representative  of 
the  princely  Hy-Nials,  of  Aileach ; 
and  Kavanagh,  of  Burris,  in  Leinster, 
descended  from  the  brave  and  uncon- 
quered  Art,  **  the  terror  of  the  foreign- 
ers." True,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  are  the  descen- 
dants of  men  who  came  across  the  sea 
from  Britain  (the  course  of  part  of  the 
indigenous  population)  ;  but  this  does 
not  make  them  Saxons.  The  vast  ma- 
jority  of  the  northern  Protestants  are 
of  Scottish  or  Welsh  extraction,  and 
consequently  Celtic.  Indeed,  there 
is  a  strong  probability  that  many  of 
the  Scots  who  came  over  under  the 
settlement  of  Ulster,  only  returned  to 
the  localities  where  their  ancestors, 
Cruithne  or  Dalriads,  had  dwelt  ages 
before.  The  Protestants  in  the  south 
and  other  parts  of  Ireland,  whether 
from  occasional  intermarriages  with 
the  natives  at  a  time  when  they  were 
more  Celtic  in  spirit  than  at  present, 
or  from  having  originally  come  out  of 
some  of  those  parts  of  Britain  where 
(as  we  shall  presently  see)  the  perennial 
and  ineradicable  Celtic  race  still  linger, 
ed — certain  it  is  that  they  exhibit  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Celtic  type,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  M'Elheran  (no  partial  wit- 
ness), of  the  two,  more  fully  than  the 
Roman  Catholics.  §  Nor  have  this 
people  been  deficient  in  cherishing  the 
philosophical  ideas  which  (as  before  ob- 
served) distinguished  the  (Celtic  and 
indigenous  races  of  Europe.  We  need 
only  mention  the  names  of  Bishop 
Berkeley  and  the  late  lamented  Profes- 


•  The  Highlands  of  Scotland,  it  is  now  a  well  established  fact,  were  colonised  from  Ireland. 
The  Picts,  the  ancestors  of  the  Lowlandcrs,  also  came  from  Ireland,  but  belonged  to  a  diffe- 
rent branch  of  the  Celtic  family,  as  appears  from  the  remains  of  their  language,  which  e\'ino6 
it  to  have  been  similar  to  that  of  the  Cymri  or  Welsh. — SeeBede. 

f  We  are  not,  like  the  Younj;  Irolaiider  in  "  The  Falcon  Family,**  going  to  advocate  the 
restoration  of  saffron  shirts  and  glibbs,  but  merely  contrasting  the  manifestation  of  the  Celtic 
spirit  in  Ir&land  nnd  Scotland.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  l)e  a  question  for  consideration,  how 
far  a  display  of  the  ancient  cu&tumc  on  certain  public  occasions  would  not  be  suitable  in  ona 
country  as  well  as  the  other. 

t  A  better  era,  however,  seems  dawning  on  Ireland  in  this  respect.  A  good  beginning  has 
been  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Driimmon«l,  of  the  Koynl  Irish  Academy,  in  his  "  Ancient  Iiish 
Minstrelsy,"  some  of  the  translations  in  which  frequently  exhibit  a  rare  felicity  in  catching 
and  retaining  the  ideas  and  spirit  of  the  original.  We  may  exi)cct  a  completion  of  everything 
tliat  can  be  desired  in  this  way  from  tlie  Ossianic  Society. 

§  See  a  paper  read  before  the  liritish  Association,  in  1852,  by  Surgeon  H'Elhenin,  of 
Belfast,  whosi>  views,  aa  an  ethnologist  and  as  a  religious  politician,  are  to  be  frequently  dia* 
tinguislied. 
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sor  Butler^  worthy  representatives  of 
the  genius  of  Erigena;*   and  in  the 
small  but,  we  are  happy  to  add,  in- 
creasing   number  of   those  who  are 
bravely  endeavouring  to  preserve  our 
ancient  language  and  literature,  Pro- 
testants hold  a  proud  pre-eminence,  as 
will  readily  appear  by  merely  glancing 
over  the  names  of  the  committees  and 
members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
and  the  Archaeological,  Celtic,  and  Ossi- 
anic  Societies.     It  is  also  a  noticeable 
fact,  that  a  Protestant  first  introduced 
the  Celtic  element  into  the  popular 
politics  of  Ireland.     Need  we  mention 
the  name  of  Thomas  Davis,  "the  Celt," 
who  seemed  almost  a  bard  re-embo- 
died  ? — while  it  is  equally  singular  that 
the  non- Celtic  element  in  these  politics 
should  be  represented  by  the  great  Ca- 
tholic leader,  Daniel  O'Connell,  who 
appears  to  have  held  the  indigenous 
ideas  in  little  or  no  estimation.f     On 
the  whole,  we  submit  that  the  Protes- 
tants have  a  very  legitimate  claim  to 
to  title  of  "  Celts  "  in  Ireland.      But 
it  is  time  to  look  abroad.     We  find 
that  the  harbingers  of  the  Keformation 
on  the  Continent  were  the  Vaudois,  a 
very  ancient  Celtic  people  in  the  Al- 
pine  valleys,   and  who,  according  to 
some  accounts,  were,  in  part  at  least, 
descended  from  a  remnant  of  the  war- 
riors of  Dathy,  the  last  pagan  monarch 
of  Ireland,  whose  expedition  into  that 
country  is  so  admirably  celebrated  by 
Davis.  J 

A  continuation  of  this  old  race  con- 
stitutes, for  the  most  part,  the  Pro- 
testant population  of  Switzerland.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  note,  that  Protes- 
tantism prevailed  chiefly  in  the  most 
Celtic  parts  of  France.  Saumur,  one 
of  its  principal  seats,  was  an  ancient 
abode  of  Druidism,  as  its  monuments 
abundantly  testify.  Among  the  ear- 
liest and  most  distinguished  recipients 
of  the  Reformation  in  France  we 
might  mention  some  old  Celtic  names ; 
but  space  again  warns  us  to  proceed. 


just  observing,  that  the  failure  of  the 
Keformation  here  and  in  other  coun- 
tries,  did  not  so  much  arise  from  the 
Celtic  blood  of  the  people,  as  from  the 
strong  and  too  often  ensanguined  re- 
gime of  their  absolute  and  Gothic 
monarchs.  Let  us  now  trace  the 
prevalence  of  the  Reformed  religion 
among  the  other  indigenous  races  of 
Europe.  Although  Protestantism  fi- 
nally succeeded  among  nations  speak- 
ing  the  Teutonic  and  Scandanavian 
dialects,  yet  it  would  be  as  great  a  mis- 
take  to  suppose  that  all  these  nations 
belon^d  to  the  Gothic  race,  as  (to  use 
a  familiar,  but  apposite  illustration)  to 
imagine  that  the  peasantry  of  Leinster 
are  Anglo-Saxons,  because  they  now 
nearly  all  speak  English,  in  place  of 
the  Celtic  tongue  of  their  fathers,  a 
few  generations  back. 

Modern  Germany  is  divided  by  Dr. 
Latham  into  three  ethnological  areas, 
as  he  terms  them,  viz.  —  the  Gothic, 
the  Celtic,  and  the  Sarmatian :  a  divi. 
sion  in  which  we  must  readily  concur, 
when  we  take  into  account  the  tribes 
of  Celts  that  settled  beyond  the  Rhine 
before  Cassar's  time,  and  the  Cimbri 
(undoubtedly  a  Celtic  people  identical 
with  the  Cymri  of  Britain)  in  the 
north  of  Germany, §  as  well  as  the 
tribes  that  were  settled  in  the  north- 
eastern parts — distinct  from  the  Celts^ 
yet  very  probably  having  a  connate 
Asiatic  origin,  and  at  least  originally 
affiliated  in  the  Druidic  confedera- 
tion, of  which  they  retained  the  sym- 
bolism in  their  veneration  for  the  oak 
and  the  fountain.  Now,  it  will  be 
found,  on  examination,  that  in  the 
parts  of  Germany  thus  assigned  to  a 
Celtic  and  primary  population.  Pro- 
testantism very  extensively  prevails. 
And  we  must  not  forget  to  take  into 
account  the  ancient  and  primitive  peo- 
ple of  Prussia,  already  mentioned,  who  at 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  passed 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Teutonic  knights 
under  the  sway  of  the  house  of  Branden- 


•  See  the  latter  part  of  "  The  Siris  "  of  Berkeley ;  and  "  The  Life  and  Remains  of  Professor 
Butler,"  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Woodward,  A.M. 

t  III  making  this  as^^ertion,  \\q  do  not  speak  without  l>ook.  See  The  Nation  on  the  death 
of  O'Connell,  and  more  recently  on  the  death  of  his  son,  the  late  member  for  Tralee. 

J  See  his  Poem  on  the  death  of  King  Dathy.  We  forgot  to  mention  above  the  large  ac- 
cession of  Celtic  blood  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  received  from  the  numbers  of  Huguenots 
and  Walloons  that  settled  among  them. 

§  That  the  Cimliri  were  Celts,  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  several  ancient  writers; 
and  it  is  evident  from  Plutarch,  that  their  costume  and  language  was  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Gauls.  Pliny  records  a  word  of  their  language,  which  has  its  etymon  in  both  the  Welsh 
and  Irish. 
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burg.'*  After  embracing  Protestantism, 
they  made  strenuous  efforts  to  revive 
their  fine  Oriental  language,  the  record 
of  their  primeval  orij^in  and  wisdom, 
but  it  appears  to  have  received  its 
death-blow  from  the  mediajval  con- 
querors. It  still  lingers  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, dying  away  beneath  the  en- 
croachment of  other  tongues,  like  the 
last  sigh  of  the  early  breeze  before  the 
fctillness  of  an  oppressive  noon.  Will 
this  be  the  fate  of  our  own  tongue  ? 
But  not  to  digres^s,  it  is  worthy  of 
note,  that  in  these  localities  of  the 
primary  races  in  Germany,  have 
sprung  up  the  great  Protestant  philo- 
sopliers  and  divines  (wo/  including  the 
Neologists)  that  have  shed  such  cele- 
brity on  their  connnon  fatherland,  and 
most  fully  developed  those  ideas  which, 
having  their  germ  in  the  myths  of  the 
Celtic  and  other  primary  nations,  were 
transmitted,  as  already  noticed  in  a 
philosophical  form  by  Erigena,  and 
umler  the  genial  iniluence  of  these 
high  intellects,  appear  in  the  full- 
blown  riower.  We  may  just  mention 
the  names  of  Kant  (who  was  of  Scot- 
tish, and  therefore  we  may  presume, 
of  Celtic  descent),  Fichte,  Schelling, 
Hegel,  Olhausan,  and  Schleirmacher; 
and  it  is  further  remarkable  that  these 
men  stron^rly  exhibit  in  their  personal 
appearance  the  type  of  the  primary 
population. 

The  same  observations  will  ai)ply  to 
Scandanavia,  the  other  great  section 
of  the  Protescant  world.  Here  we 
find,  also,  together  with  the  relics  of  a 
Celtii.'  i)i>pulation,  a  primitive  people, 
resembling  in  many  respects  tfie  Ibe- 
rians of  the  south — i,  e,,  the  Tshudic, 
or  Finnish  race,  who  have  survived 
all  the  attempts  of  the  (loths  to  ex- 
terminate them.  To  this  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  evidently  belong  the 
two  most  remarkable  intellects  of 
Sweden  and  its  representatives  (though 
in  a  dillerent  way)  in  the  revival  of 
ancient  wisdom,  Kmanuel  Swedenburg 
and  Frederica  Bremer.  The  Celtse, 
in  their  migration  into  Kurope,  made 


Scandanavia  one  of  their  rQuies,ilcc6rd- 
ing  to  Professor  Key  sler^  of  Chmtiana. 
And  this  remarkably  coincided  with  the 
Irish  accounts,  which  assign  a  similar 
course  totheTutha-de-danans,thc  most 
civilised  of  the  Celtic  tribes  that  dwelt 
in  Ireland,  resembling,  in  their  love 
of  horsemanship  and  cultivation  of 
I^Iagian  wisdom,  the  ancient  Persians, 
'j'he  same  writer  testifies  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  rcnmant  of  the  Celtic  race 
in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  surviving, 
as  well  as  the  Fins,  the  Gothic  con. 
quest  of  these  countries.  And,  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  the  ideas  of  thc) 
Erimal  mythology  ably  developed  in 
Denmark,  in  their  highest  anu  most 
universal  asnect,  by  Oersted  (see  his 
"  Soul  in  Nature "),  and,  iii  their 
moiHi  light  and  airy  forms,  by  Hans 
Christian  Anilersen.f 

We  now  come  to  England,  at  once 
the  great  seat  of  Protestantism  and  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  Gothic  nations.  Now,  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  so  far  froih 
being  influenced  in  embracing  the  Re- 
formation bv  their  Anglo-Saxon  blood, 
as  some  ethnological  theories  would 
seem  to  imply,  it  was,  on  the  contrary, 
when  that  blood  was  most  pure  aua 
unmixed  iu  the  English  nation,  that  it 
was  most  obedient  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  Catholicity  most  flourish- 
ing, as  appears  from  a  very  good  au- 
thority —  Dr.  Lingard's  **  History  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Church. "{  And  it 
was  not  until  after  there  was  a  very 
largo  infubion  of  Celtic  blood  into 
England,  that  "heresy"  began  to 
cri^ep  in.  And  it  is  still  more  remark- 
able, that  while  Protestantism  was  sup- 
})re.<sed  in  the  Celtic  nations  of  the 
Continent,  under  monarchs  of  Ootkic 
and  even  of  Saxon  race  (for  such  were 
actually  the  kings  of  Franco  of  the 
Capetian  line),  it  was  established  in 
England  under  a  Celtic  dynasty,  for 
Edward  VI.  and  EIizal>eth  were  the 
great-grandchildren  of  Owen  Tudor, 
of  the  race  of  the  Cymri ;  nay,  fur- 
ther, the  present  Protestant  version  of 


•  This  took  pl.uv  by  AH>ert  of  lirnndcnburg,  tho  Grand  Mai«ter  of  the  Teutonic  Knighti^ 
embracing  tlic  Keforniation,  nnd  (h'liverin<{  Prussia  from  their  yoke.  He  thervby  laid  Um 
fouuditiun  of  tlie  kin^^dom  uf  i'rns>-ia,  aftorwurds  fornied  by  his  descendant,  Frederick  I. 

t  We  may  trace  tliu  Kpiiit  uf  Celtic  mytholo;:y  in  Andersen's  beautiful  little  tale  of  "Tom- 
melise."     See  a  review,  '•  Oerttted,"  in  "  Tail's  Maf^azine  "  for  November,  1854. 

X  liy  tlie  wuv,  the  tJiHid  Dr.  Liugard  speaks  very  lightly  of  the  Celts  and  their  literaton^ 
vidt  the  beginaing  of  the  **  liistory  of  ICoj^land  f  so  that  this  emineutly  ''  Catholic  **  histo- 
rian may  be  regarded  as  Anti-Celtic,  and  contrasts  remarkably  with  the  Protestant  hitloriia 
Turoer,  who  is  decidedly  Philo-Celtic. 
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the  Bible  was  made  under  the  auspices 
of  a  still  more  Celtic  monarch,  James  I., 
who  was  descended  not  only  from  the 
Cymri,  but  also  from  the  Gael  of  Eire 
and  Albain  ;  indeed,  Roderick  O'Fla- 
herty  traces  his  pedigree  to  the  ancient 
kings  of  Cashel,  so  that  we  are  much 
mistaken  if  her  present  Majesty  has 
not  more  Celtic  blood  in  her  veins 
than  any  other  sovereign  in  Europe, 
The  influx  of  Celtic  blood  into  the 
English  nation  is  attested  by  the 
learned  ethnologist  already  mentioned. 
Dr.  Latham,  who  says,  that  it  is 
streaming  in  from  a  three-fold  source, 
while  the  Saxon,  or  Gothic  blood,  is 
not  adequately  replenished. 

This  infusion  of  Celtic  blood  into 
England  may  be  accounted  for,  not 
only  when  we  consider  the  immiirra- 
tions  so  frequent  from  Scotland,  Wales, 
Ii'eland,  and  we  may  add,  France  ;  but 
also,  the  silent  undergrowth  of  the  old 
race  of  Llogrian  Britons,  who  disap- 
peared indeed  before  the  An;iles  and 
the  Saxons,  but  were  not  extirpated. 
This  inexterminable  Celtic  peoi)le,  like 
a  plant  whose  roots  struck  too  deep  in 
the  soil  for  any  subsequent  heteroo:e- 
neous  crop  to  displace  it,  gradually, 
and,  as  it  were,  invisibly,  grew  up 
among  the  people  that  overlaid,  rather 
than  supplanted  them ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, we  can  nowiind  pure  specimens 
of  the  Celtic  and  indigenous  races  in 
Ennjland.  Nor  does  the  primeval  my- 
thology want  its  worthy  representatives 
in  English  philosophy  and  literature. 
We  may  refer  to  the  great  spirits  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  respect  to  the 
first;*  and,  as  an  instance  of  the  se- 
cond, we  may  note  that  the  lighter 


walks  of  Celtic  mythology  furnish  th0 
prototypes  not  only  of  the  exquisite 
machinery  of  Shakspeare's  Tempest 
and  Midsummer  NighVs  Dream  ,*  f 
but  also  of  Milton's  "Sabrina,"  so 
charmingly  pictured  as  coming  in  her 
turquoise  chariot  from  her  watery  do- 
main-~ 

"  To  Tiiit  the  herdf  along  the  twilight  meadow*.'*  % 

The  Celtic  muse  was  also  courted 
by  her  to  whom  we  can  apply  no  single 
epithet  expressive  of  our  deep  admira- 
tion ;  and,  therefore,  we  sliall  simply 
say  —  Felicia  Hemans  ;  and  that  not 
merely  unconsciously,  like  Milton  and 
Shakspeare,  but  consciously  and  wit- 
tingly, as  in  the  instance  of  her  poems 
illustrative  of  Cambrian  mythology  and 
song.§  We  might  so  on  to  accumu- 
late facts,  but  we  believe  that  we  have 
done  so  sufficientlv  to  prove  our  point- 
namely,  that  Celtic  and  primeval  blood 
and  genius  prevail  very  extensively 
among  Protestants;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, "Celtic**  and  "Catholic" 
can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  converti- 
ble terms. 

AVe  now  proceed  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  application  of  ethnology  to  poli- 
tics. It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing 
statements,  that  in  all  the  kingdom! 
of  Europe  we  may  recognise  two  races^ 
the  indigenous  or  conquered,  and  the 
Gothic  or  conquering  (or,  more  coi% 
rectly,  the  subjugated  and  dominant^ 
for  the  Goths  did  not  directly  subdue 
the  aborigines,  but  rather  supplanted 
and  took  the  place  of  their  Komaa 
conquerors)  ;  and  these  races  have 
generally  appeared  in  antagonism,  nol 
indeed  that  they  preserved  so  mudi 


•  We  may  name  as  examples  of  those  among  the  great  spirits  of  that  age,  who  display 
the  primeval  ideas,  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth  and  Sir  Henry  Vane.  To  these  may  be  added  thU 
names  of  Htury  More,  J.  Smith,  of  Cambridge,  and  Norris,  of  Bcmcrton.  An  intercommu- 
nity of  idejis  can  be  clearly  traced  between  these  and  the  great  men  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  essay,  as  >vell  as  John  of  Fidanza,  Thomas  k  Kem- 
pis,  Keuchliii,  and  Jacob  Behmen,  commonly  called  the  Teutonic  philu^sopher,  but  belongiif|^ 
to  the  Sarmatian  race  of  Lusatia  (his  views  have  been  popularised  in  English  by  the  Rev* 
William  Law),  all  having  one  origin,  in  the  mythic  wisdom  of  the  Brahmiu,  the  Magian,  thA 
sons  of  Hermes,  and  the  Druid. 

t  See  this  subject  ably  disciissed  in  a  series  of  papers,  "  The  Mythology  of  Shakspeare,** 
which  appeared  in  The  Athenctum  for  1817. 

X  We  remember  reading  an  Irish  mythological  tale,  in  which  we  were  struck  wftli  several 
points  of  resemblance  not  only  to  the  ^*  Sabrina "  of  Milton,  but  to  the  "  Undine  *  of  De 
La  Motte  Fouque. 

§  Mrs.  Hemans  was,  however,  half  Irish* .  We  were  going  to  add,  the  still  mpre  strikiqg 
instance  of  a  Celtic  spirit  pervading  English  literature,  instanced  in  the  "  MidsummerVEve,** 
of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  when  we  remembered  that  she  is  **all  our  own."  In  this  dass  of 
writings  may  also  be  enumerated  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton*8  **  King  Arthur,**  and  lira.  Coleiidfe's 
"  Phantasmion." 
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any  distinct  remembrance  of  their  re- 
spective origins,  as  that  they  possessed 
a  kind  of  dark  instinct  and'  blind  con- 
sciousness of  the  fact.     The  latter  did 
not  despise  the  former  as  Celts,  or  Eu- 
skarians  (Iberians),  but  as  *'  villains  " 
and  ''serfs;"  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
regarded  them  not  as  Goths,  Franks, 
or  Normans,   but,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, as  masters  and  tyrants. 
Deprived    of  all   political  existence, 
and    reduced    to    the    very    lowest 
grade  in  society — adscripti  gleh<B^~m 
the  indigenous  races  of  Europe  were 
only  the  pawns,  while  the  mediaeval 
race  played  the  game.     But  after  the 
Crusades  these   "chess-men"   began 
to  assume   life.      France,  the    great 
central  country  of  Europe,  had  long 
ceased  to  be  Celtic  even  in  name, 
having  exchanged  ber  ancient  denomi- 
nation  of  Gaul  for  that  derived  from 
the  ruling  race,  until,   at  the  period 
alluded  to,  her  aboriginal  population 
begin  to  feel  their  manhood  —  ''the 
dwellers  of  the  woods  and  plains*'  then 
dared  to  exclaim,  in  reference  to  the 
dominant  race,  "  We  are  men  as  well 
as  they."'  The  perennial  nature  of  the 
old    race   asserted   itself;    they  gra- 
dually arose  into  consequence^  often 
assisted  by  the  good  conduct  of  the 
French  kings,  many  of  whom  wished 
to  identify  wemselves  with  the  people ; 
at  other  times,  having  only  their  own 
energies  to  rely  on,  in  opposition  to 
tyrants,  who  stdl  wished  to  treat  them 
as  "aliens."    We  are  not  here  going 
to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the  justice  or 
injustice  of  their  cause,  but  merely  re- 
garding it  as  an  ethnological  phenome- 
non— the  struggle  of  a  primary  against 
a  tertiary  race  —  of  the  Celt  against 
the  Saxon,  for  such  was  literally  the 
case  in  France,  the  Capetian  line  of 
monarchs  being  descended  from  the 
Saxons  of  Bayeux.     In  fact,  this  is 
the  essential  character  of  all  popular 
struggles  that    have  taken  place    in 
France,  from  '•  the  Jaquerie  "  to  the 
evolutionary  period.     Previous  to  the 
first  Revolution,  the  cause  of  the  peo- 
ple, t.  e.y  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants. 
Had  retrograded  very  much,  and  the 
power  of  the  kings  and  nobles,  ue,, 
of  the  Saxons  and  Franks,  attained  its 
greatest  height.     But  the  Persian  pro- 


verb says,  **The  darkest  and  narrow- 
est part  of  the  defile  is  where  it  is 
about  to  open  into  the  plain ;"  and  so, 
when  the  people  of  France,  the  children 
of  the  Gaul  and  the  Euskarian,  were 
in  the  greatest  and  darkest  straits,  a 
ray  penetrated  their  gloom  from  the 
plain  of  freedom.  The  age  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  age  of  the  greatest  civil 
and  religious  despotism,  was  also  the 
age  of  literature,  which  will  be  always 
found,  some  way  or  other,  allied  to  li- 
berty.  And  at  this  time  there  arose  a 
great  roan  in  France-— a  man  in  whom 
we  find  the  primeval  spirit*  combined 
with  that  of  rational  fineedom— Fenelon 
— in  whose  varied  writings  the  old  Celtic 
genius  reappears,  "  knit  in  dance  with 
the  Graces  and  the  Hours  "  of  Hellas> 
and  with  "  the  mountain  nymph,  sweet 
Liberty  ;"  while  the  spirit  of  universal 
love  pervades,  encircles,  and  harmo- 
nises all.  His  mild  but  uncompro- 
mising advocacy  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  at  a  time  when  the  words 
were  as  those  of  an  unknown  tongue, 
and  his  wise  and  luminous  exposition 
of  the  principles  of  good  government, 
in  contrast  to  tyranny  (more  pointed 
than  any  direct  satire  on  the  existing 
regime  could  possibly  be),  must  be 
ranked  among  the  causes  that  led  to 
the  Revolution.  Happy  for  the  people 
had  there  been  no  other  influence  at 
work ;  but  unfortunately  a  system  of 
the  most  degrading  infidelity  pervaded 
all  classes,  and  neutralised  half  of  the 
teaching  of  Fenelon,  and  of  others,  in 
subsequent  times,  who  had  imbibed 
more  or  less  of  his  spirit. 

In  J  789,  "  Liberty,"  says  Madame 
de  Stael,"  became  the  insane  magician 
that  consumed  the  palace  in  which  he 
had  enacted  his  wonders ;''  and  so  this 
Revolution,  after  passins  through  va- 
rious phases,  ended  in  Uie  restoration 
of  despotism.  In  the  revolution  of 
1830  and  1848,  we  find  a  marked  dif- 
ference ;  no  sanguinary  spirit,  far  less 
of  infidelity,  and  the  prevalence  of  pri- 
meval ideas.  The  two  first  statements 
are  matters  of  simple  observation ;  the 
last  is  no  less  a  fact,  ascertainable  by 
comparing  the  literature  of  these  two 
periods  with  that  of  the  former ;  and 
as  philosophy  is  the  highest  indication 
of  the  national  spirit  —  the  vane,  as  it 


*  Fee  this  spirit  iranifested  in  its  higher  ideas,  in  his  theological  works,  and  in  its  lighter 
and  more  graceful  forms,  in  his  well  known  and  familiar,  but  not  the  less  admirable,  ^^Tele- 
machus,"  where  also  his  political  principles  are  expounded. 
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were,  on  the  summit  of  tho  political 
edifice — we  find  the  primary  ideas  re- 
vived with  success  by  Victor  Cousin, 
the  representative  of  philosophy  and 
education,  under  the  second  revolu. 
tion;"**  and  the  same  ideas  manifest 
themselves  in  the  leaders  of  the  third 
revolution  —  as,  for  instance,  Lamar- 
tine,  Lamennais,  Leroux,  and  others. 
We  have  dwelt  particularly  on  the  case 
of  France,  because  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  model  nation  of  contmental 
Europe;  and  therefore  we  may  be  very 
brief  with  the  other  nations  whose  re- 
volutions were  precisely  the  same  in 
character — namely,  the  attempt  of  the 
indigenous  race  in  these  several  coun- 
tries  to  free  themselves  from  a  foreign 
and  Gothic  power.  For  instance,  that 
of  Sicily  and  Naples  was  the  rising  of 
the  old  races  of  Syracuse  and  Magna 
Graecia — the  countrymen  of  Empedp- 
cles,  Archimedes,  and  Xenophanes  — 
against  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons, 
another  branch  of  the  Saxon  race  that 
ruled  France ;  and  in  like  manner,  in 
the  revolt  of  Milan,  Venice,  and  Flo- 
rence we  recognise  the  Celtic  and 
other  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy  war- 
ring  against  a  Gothic  Emperor  and 
Grand  Duke.  And  we  find  here, 
also,  the  primary  ideas  which  of  old 
were  cherished  in  these  countries, 
making  a  reappearance  among  the 
very  leaders  of  these  revolutions,  as 
Ventura,  Giobcrti  and  others.  We  are 
not  here  ofiering  any  opinion  as  to 
the  justice,  the  wisdom,  or  the  expe- 


diency of  these  revolutions  ;t  we  are 
merely  indicating  their  ethnological 
bearings ;  and  we  trust  that  our  read- 
ers, on  a  review  of  the  facts  which  have 
been  adduced,  will  perceive  the  truth 
and  soundness  of  the  views  put  for- 
ward  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 
and  a  restatement  of  which  shall  form 
its  conclusion  —  viz.,  that  two  great 
races  appear  on  the  arena  of  European 
history ;  one,  indigenous  or  primeval, 
consisting  of  various  ancient  nations, 
principally  Celtic,  and  distinguished 
chiefly  by  a  mythology,  whose  character 
is  pantheistic — i.e.,  the  recognition  of 
a  iJniversal  Presence  mani&t  in  all 
things,  to  be  contemplated  rather  than 
propitiated.  This  idea,  constantlv  re- 
appearing  in  their  theology  or  philoso- 
pnjr  after  their  conversion  to  Christi- 
anity, raised,  as  it  were,  to  a  higher 
power,  the  other,  what  may  be  c^led 
the  mediaeval  race,  consisting  of  na- 
tions known  by  the  general  denomina- 
tion of  Gothic  or  Odinic,t  and  distin- 
guished chiefly  by  a  mythology  whose 
character  is  Anthropomorphic — t.^.,  ac- 
knowledging, in  a  personal  and  human 
form,  a  mighty  Power  or  Will,  to  be 
propitiated  and  obeyed  rather  than 
contemplated,  and  retaining  this  sen- 
timent, after  conversion,  in  a  form  more 
or  less  enlightened,  as  the  great  spring 
of  conduct  and  character.  This  uittcr 
race  obtained  the  rule  over  the  former, 
who,  however,  have  been  for  ages  gra- 
dually gaining  strength,  each  accession 
being  accompanied  by  some  manifesta- 


*  See  his  works  in  general,  particularly  his  "  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Philosophy,*' 
his  prefaces,  to  which  have  been  lately  printed  m  a  cheap  form  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh. 
Cousin  succeeded  in  a  great  measure  in  supplanting  the  philosophy  of  Voltaire  by  a  more 
spiritual  system,  based  un  the  great  principles  laid  down  by  Fenelon. 

t  We  cannot,  however,  help  expressing  our  surprise,  that  while  Saxon  England  has  exhi- 
bited so  much  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  nations  of  Europe,  Celtic  Ireland  has  shown  so 
little ;  and  yet  they  belong  fur  the  most  part  to  the  same  race  of  which  so  many  of  her  people 
are  constantly  boasting — we  may  safely  add,  without  well  understanding  why.  The  late  re- 
action iu  France,  which  followed  the  coup  d'etat,  was  decidedly  anti-Celtic,  as  was  evident 
from  tiie  banishment  of  the  great  spirits  of  the  country,  the  representatives  of  Celtic  genius, 
which  had  its  parallel  only  in  the  exile  of  the  seven  last  philosophers  of  Greece,  by  Justinian  ; 
and  also  in  tho  strenuous  efforts  made  to  suppress  classical  learning,  that  record^  so  much  of 
the  wisdom  of  elder  and  better  times,  to  which  Greek  and  Celt  contributed  in  their  way.  This 
is,  however,  happily  subsiding;  and  we  may  hope  to  see  a  more  liberal  administration 
succeed  the  dark  and  sanguinary  commencement  of  the  present  dyua^tty.  The  Emperor  has, 
Janus- like,  presented  alternately  an  aspect  to  the  Primeval  and  Mediaeval  elements  in 
France ;  to  the  latter,  in  the  proscriptions  and  other  arbitrary  measures  just  alluded  to  ; 
and  to  the  former,  in  the  more  enlightened  policy  which  he  at  present  seems  about  to  adopt. 

I  A  great  deal  of  misconception  would  be  avoided  if  the  distinction  were  strictly  observed 
between  the  use  of  the  terms  Grothic  and  Celtic  in  a  national  aud  generic  sense.  It  is  only  in 
the  latter,  i.e.,  by  the  extension  of  the  name  a  nation  to  denote  a  race,  that  they  have  been 
used  here.  The  study  of  ethnology  will  tend  to  set  men  right  on  this  point,  as  well  as  to  cor- 
rect tlie  error  of  identifying  races  with  creeds,  and  will  thereby  confer  much  practical  benefit 
on  the  country,  by  conveying,  as  it  were,  into  it  a  cmrrent  of  wholesome  thinking. 
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tion  of  their  characteristic  ideas,  having 
ing  been  always — other  circumstances 
being  equal — greater  thinkers  than  the 
latter,  and  though  often  defeated,  they 
must  finally  either  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  the  other  race  altogether,  or,  what 
would  be  more  desirable,  unite  with 
them  in  equality  and  brotherhood. 

We  here  conclude,  at  least  for  the 
present,  a  subject  which  is  far  from 
being  exhausted,  and  which  suggests  a 
variety  of  thoughts ;  but  content  at 
this  time  with  having  pointed  the  di* 
vining-rod,  we  leave  it  for  others  to 
explore  the  mine. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Without  incurring  a  charge  similar 
to  that  preferred  (we  know  not  with 
what  justice)  against  the  gentler  sex, 
of  putting  the  principal  part  of  the  let- 
ter in  the  postcript,  we  may  add  here  a 
few  notahilia,  which  escaped  us  when 
writing  the  foregoing,  but  which  should 
not  be  passed  over. 

The  Celtic  and  Sarmatian  races, 
though  long  separated,  seem  to  have  a 
cognate  origin,  arid  to  have  been  close- 
ly affiliated  at  a  remote  period. 

The  same  may  be  remarked  of  the 
Tshudic  or  Finnish  race,  in  the  north, 
and  the  Euskarian  or  Iberian  race,  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  They  can  also 
be  traced  to  the  rciiion  of  primeval 
■civilisation  (see  Bailly,  "  Lettres  sur 
L* Atlantide  ").  Precedinff  the  Celts  in 
their  migration  westward,  they  have 
more  or  less  intermingled  with  them, 
both  on  the  Continent  and  in  Britain 
and  Ireland.  To  this  primitive  por- 
tion of  the  human  family  belong  the 
Magyars,  who  so  bravely  joined  with 


the  Celtic  and  indigenous  population 
of  Italy  in  the  late  struggle  against  the 
Gothic  House  of  Hapsburg.  We  can 
trace  nmch  of  the  primeval  spirit  in 
Kossuth's  speeches. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  Gothic  op 
Odinic  race  extends  even  to  Kussia, 
whose  czars  are  descended  from  Kuric^ 
a  Scandanavian  warrior  who  conquer- 
ed the  Sarmatian  and  other  old  races 
in  that  country.* 

The  principle  that  all  revolutions  are 
in  reality  the  rising  of  the  old  race  of 
a  country  against  the  new,  finds  a  re- 
markable illustration  in  the  present 
war  raging  in  China,  which  is  mani- 
festly a  revolt  of  the  indigenous  popu- 
lation against  a  foreign  race  that  con- 
quered them,  and  established  the  reign, 
ing  dynasty.  The  prevalence  of  a  pri- 
meval system  of  mythology  analogous 
to  that  of  the  itidigenous  nations  oi  the 
West,  cim  be  clearly  traced  in  the  phi- 
losophical books  of  the  Chinese ;  and 
the  revival  of  this  is  a  singular  feature 
of  the  present  revolution  -.as,  for  in- 
stance, the  symbol  of  the  Triad  and 
the  water-lily. 

Lastly,  it  is  a  serious  question^  how- 
ever anxious  we  may  be  to  preserve 
**  law  and  order  "  (in  connexion  alwayd 
it  is  hoped  with  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty, based  on  representative  govern- 
ment and  freedom  of  the  press) — still 
it  is  a  serious  question,  how  far  a  peo- 
ple, priding  themselves  on  being  a  Cel- 
tic and  aboriginal  race,  can  sympathise 
and  identify  themselves  with  *•  the 
strong  governments"  of  Europe  against 
a  Celtic  and  aboriginal  population. 
Would  it  not  strike  us,  thai  the  man 
who  is  false  to  his  race,  can  scarcely  he 
true  to  his  country  f 


*  More  strictly  speaking,  the  czars  rather  represent  the  original  Scandanavian  eonqaeTOn, 
for  the  house  of  Ruric  became  extinct.  But  the  house  of  B^manoff,  by  dOnsUht  QermiUi 
intermarriages,  has  preserved  the  Gothic  character  of  the  d}iiasty. 


i*  * 
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TO     JVNEk 
BY   DBIfIS  FLORBXGS  M*CARTHT. 

I'll  heed  no  more  the  poet*g  lay — 

His  fulse  fond  scng  shall  charm  no  more ; 
My  heart  henceforth  shall  but  adore 

The  real,  not  the  misnamed  May. 

Too  long  I've  knelt  and  vainly  hung 

My  offerings  round  an  empty  name ; 
O  May  1  thou  canst  not  be  the  same 

As  once  thou  wert  when  earth  was  young. 

Thou  canst  not  be  the  same  to-day. 

The  poet's  dream,  the  lover's  joy  ; 

The  floral  heaven  of  girl  and  boy 
Were  heaven  no  more,  if  thou  wert  May. 

If  thou  wert  May,  then  May  is  cold. 

And  all  things  changed  from  what  they've  beeii ; 

Then  barren  boughs  are  bright  with  green. 
And  leaden  skies  are  glad  with  gold. 

And  the  dark  clouds  that  veiled  thy  moon 
Were  silvery- threaded  tissues  bright. 
Looping  the  locks  of  amber  light 

That  float  but  on  the  airs  of  June. 

O  June  1  thou  art  the  real  May—. 

Thy  name  is  soft  and  sweet  as  hers ; 

But  a  rich  blood  thy  bosom  stirs. 
Her  marble  check  cannot  display. 

She  eometh  like  a  haughty  girl. 

So  conscious  of  her  beauly's  power ; 
She  now  will  wear  nor  gem  nor  flower 

Upon  her  pallid  breast  of  pearl. 

And  her  green  silken  summer  dress. 

So  simply  flower'd  in  white  and  gold, 
She  scorns  to  let  our  eyes  behold. 

But  hides  through  very  wilfulness! 

Hides  it  'neath  ermined  robes  which  she 

Hath  borrowed  from  some  wint'ry  queen ; 
Instead  of  dancing  on  the  green, 

A  village  maiden  fair  and  free. 

Oh  I  we  have  spoiled  her  with  our  praise. 
And  made  her  froward,  false,  and  vain-. 
So  that  her  cold  blue  eyes  disdain 

To  smile  as  in  the  earlier  days. 

Let  hor  beware,  the  world  full  soon, 

Like  me,  shall  tearless  turn  away  ; 

And  woo,  instead  of  thine,  O  May, 
The  brown  bright  joyous  eyes  of  June. 

O  June  1  forgive  the  long  delay — 

My  heart's  deceitful  dream  is  o'er  ; 
Where  I  believe  I  vnll  adore>    . 

Kor  worship  June,  yet  kneel  to  Ma/ 
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At  a  time  when  efforts  are  bein^  made 
to  establish  a  National  Gallery  in  Ire- 
land, it  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to 
some  of  our  readers  to  cast  a  brief 
glance  upon  the  character  and  manage- 
ment of  such  institutions.  The  chief 
object  in  forming  a  public  collection  of 
works  of  art — to  guide  and  elevate  the 
public  taste  —  is  now  universally  ad- 
mitted  to  be  a  matter  of  ^rave  import- 
ance. In  a  commercial  pomt  of  view—, 
and  for  a  **  nation  of  shopkeepers,"  this 
is,  after  all,  the  point  —  our  Govern- 
ment  have  satisfied  themselves  that 
**  Art  will  pay.*'  Our  silks,  our  car- 
pets, our  wall-papers,  every  manufac- 
ture in  which  taste  was,  or  ought  to 
have  been,  an  element,  were  strong 
and  well,  and  so  on,  but  detestably 
ugly.  Nobody  but  ourselves  would 
buv  them;  and  this  state  of  things 
unfortunately  is  not  one  to  cure  it- 
self. People  learn  to  like  what  they 
are  accustomed  to.  In  the  midland 
counties,  before  railways,  salmon  was 
preferred  not  quite  fresh ;  and  so 
everyone,  customers  and  manufac- 
turers, would  have  been  quite  asto* 
nished  had  any  animadversion  been 
cast  on  the  beauty  of  the  **  articles  '* 
on  which  they  so  prided  themselves. 
But  the  railroads  changed  all  this. 
They  not  only  brought  iresh  fish  to 
Birmingham,  but  carried  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  '*  Britishers"  over 
the  Continent,  enlightening  their  taste 
on  other  subjects  besides  gastronomy. 
They  also  made  possible  to  those  who 
remained  at  home.  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tions and  Crystal  Palaces.  Compari. 
son  did  its  usual  work,  and  we  were 
at  last  convinced  that  we  were  not,  in 
all  respects,  the  first  nation  in  the 
world. 

Before  public  opinion  had  reached 
this  conclusion,  and  was  beginning  to 
influence  Government,  many  cfiorts 
had,  of  course,  beon  made  by  indivi- 
duals to  introduce  improvements.  It 
would  indicate  ignorfince  or  ingrati- 
tuded  on  our  part,  if  we  did  not  here 
pay  a  passing  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  vigo- 
rous advociites  of  art-cduration — Iliiy- 
don.  It  was  mainly  by  his  strenuous 
exertions,  when  a  very  young  man, 
that  a  most  important  step  in  this  di- 


rection was  made,  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  Elgin  marbles  — .  the  only  remains 
of  the  finest  Greek  art ;  and,  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  he  was  untiring  in  hb 
appeals  both  to  the  ministers  of  the 
day  and  to  the  public,  on  the  subject 
of  what  is  called  State  patronage  of 
art.  He  argued  that,  though  in  some 
things  people  will  teach  themselves^ 
this  will  only  be  the  case  when  they 
attach  value  to  any  knowledge,  ana 
when  the  means  of  obtaining  it  are 
possible ;  but  that  it  was  hopeless  to 
expect  the  public  to  educate  itself  in 
the  fine  arts,  while  they  were  be- 
lieved to  be  of  no  use,  save  as  an 
amusement  to  a  few  rich  people,  and 
when,  even  if  the  wish  to  learn  had 
existed,  the  opportunities  of  learning 
were  so  slight. 

We  have  now,  however,  got  over 
the  prejudice  that  art  is  useless.  We 
have  leaped  this  formidable  wall,  which 
separated  us  from  some  of  our  concur, 
rents  in  the  race  of  civilisation ;  we 
see  that  we  are  not  exactly  in  the  first 
rank  —  even,  alas!  that  we  are  still 
far  behind.  Shall  we  be  distanced? 
In  other  contests  we  have  been  victors ; 
shall  we  fail  in  this?  Time  will 
show.  To  drop  metaphor,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion that  has  been  seriously  asked  — . 
Have  we,  as^  a  nation,  that  sensitive- 
ness and  delicacy  of  perception  which 
is  necessary  for  an  appreciation  of  art  ? 
To  this  we  think  it  can  only  be  said 
again  —  time  will  show.  The  very 
reasons  that  have  induced  foreigners  to 
deny  us  the  possible  possession  of  taste 
appear  to  us  to  point  to  an  opposite 
conclusion.  Our  love  of  fact  is  a  love 
of  truth,  of  one  sort.  Our  dislike 
to  guadiness,  to  pretence,  to  every 
thing  opposed  to  simplicity  in  those 
matters  which  we  have  ever  thought 
or  cared  about,  such  as  dress  and  the 
harness  of  our  horses,  would  be  excel- 
lent directions  for  our  taste  to  take, 
when  we  occupy  ourselves  with  the 
pictures  on  our  walls.  In  some  things 
we  love  the  qualities  of  Nature ;  why 
should  we  not  by-and-bye  come  to 
demand  these  qualities  from  our  artists 
and  our  manufacturers?  For  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  in  this  country, 
systematicallv  lefl  to  *'  private  enter- 
prise," and  tne  natural  laws  of  *'  sup- 
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ply  and  demand/'  whatever  may  be 
the  feeling  of  our  artists,  as  they  paint 
to  live,  so  they  must  paint  what  will 
**  sell."  Private  patronage  and  pri- 
vate houses  demand  small  pictures, 
♦'pleasing "  subjects,  and  " cheerful " 
efitects.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
small  picture  from  **  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  "  may  contain  many  great 
beautieSi  and  most  excellent  quali- 
ties; but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
many  others  can  nnd  m  it  no  place. 
Space  is  a  necessity  to  some  modes  of 
art.  An  epic  could  not  be  written  on 
a  sheet  of  paper.  Michael  Angelo 
would  not  have  filled  the  world  with 
his  name  if  he  had  had  to  cover  a 
panel  nine  inches  by  twelve,  instead  of 
the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

But  with  private  patronage,  what  is 
to  become  of  the  painters  of  large 
pictures  ?  Ask  any  dealer,  and  he  will 
tell  you  what  he  would  give  for  a  large 
work  by  Barry,  Haydon,  Etty,  Hilton, 
or  any  one  eke. 

In  considering  the  fine  arts  from  an 
utilitarian  point  of  view,  the  judicious- 
ness of  our  present  proceedings  for 
their  encouragement  may,  perhaps, 
be  open  to  doubt.  Are  we  beginning 
at  the  right  end  by  endeavouring  to 
educate  the  artisan  ?  Throughout  the 
kingdom,  schools  of  design  have  been 
established,  in  the  hope  of  raising'  a 
superior  class  of  workmen  for  all 
branches  of  ornamental  manufacture. 
Such  schoob,  it  is  true,  exist  in  several 
places  in  France  especially  devoted  to 
certain  branches  of  trade ;  but  we 
believe  that  the  excellence  of  many 
classes  of  French  design  arises  in  re- 
ality from  the  number  of  young  men 
who  have  trained  themselves,  not  for 
industrial  purposes,  but  for  the  higher 
walks  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and 
who,  after  a  time,  give  up  the  struggle 
to  sustain  themselves  in  these  ranks, 
feeling  their  want  of  talent,  courage, 
or  influence.  They  then  fall  into  the 
class  of  designers  for  different  manu- 
factures, bringing  with  them  the  skill, 
the  taste,  and  the  traditions  which 
they  had  acquired  by  their  previous 
studies  and  by  intercourse  with  their 
former  comrades.  They  continue  to 
reside,  too,  in  Paris,  surrounded  by 
every  influence  to  stimulate  their  skill. 
Very  many  of  these  men  possess  talents 
infinitely  superior  to  those  of  the  se- 
cond-rate painters  and  sculptors,  and 
have  chosen  voluntarily  to  occupy  the 
conventionally  lower  scale  in  society, 
not  only  because  in  that  position  they 


earn  more  money,  but  because  they 
earn  it  without  the  miserable  charla- 
tanry which  in  this  age  professional 
men  are  oflen  forced  to  adopt.  This 
class  are  by  nature  haters  of  gene» 
They  as  much  prefer  the  blouse  and 
the  casquet  to  a  tight  coat  and  a  stiff 
hat,  as  they  do  a  walk  to  the  harrih^ 
and  a  pipe  of  caporal  with  a  comrade* 
to  a  soiree  at  ^Irs.  Hobson's,  Bryans- 
ton. square,  and  a  trudge  home  in 
galoshes  afterwards.  Some,  no  doubt 
—  many,  perhaps  —  are  disappointed 
and  unhappy  men ;  but  what  of 
that  ?  Civilisation  and  division  of  la- 
bour do  not  profess  to  make  men 
happy.  The  thing  to  be  attained  is 
the  utmost  possible  perfection  of  ma- 
nufacture. "La  douleur,"  says  some 
one,  "  la  douleur  est  un  des  elements 
de  la  nature,  un  des  moyens  de  per- 
fectionnement  a  Tusage  de  Dieul 
Combien  d'hommes,  de  poetes,  d'ar- 
tistes,  seraient  restes  inconnus  sans 
une  grandc  douleur  ou  une  grande  in- 
firmitc?  Byron  a  eu  le  bonheur  de 
naitre  boiteux,  et  d'epouser  une  femme 
acariatre ;  Byron  doit,  non  pas  son 
genie  —  le  genie  vient  directiment  du 
ciel  —  mais  la  mise  au  jour,  TefiSores- 
cence,  I'epanouissement  de  ce  genie  a 
ces  malheurs."  Be  that  as  it  may, 
we  are  convinced  that  no  small  and 
provincial  schools  can  teach  as  the 
skilled  workmen  of  a  great  capital  are 
taught.  And  why?  Because  you  can- 
not have,  except  in  a  capital,  that 
which  makes  a  capital.  If  even  there 
could  be  a  National  Gallery  and  a  Bri- 
tish Museum  in  every  town  in  the 
kingdom,  are  art  lessons  only  to  be 
learned  in  Trafalgar-square  or  m  Great 
Russell  street  ?  Is  there  nothing  for 
the  student  to  see  and  feel  as  he 
leans  against  the  rails  of  Rotten-row* 
or  strolls  down  Bond-street,  or  sits  in 
a  stall  of  the  opera,  after  the  Life- 
school  ?  And  an  hundred-fold  more 
important  than  all  these  sort  of  things 
even  is  the  moral  influence  of  a  great 
city.  The  youngster  who  believes 
himself  "mighty  clever"  at  Belfast, 
would,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  lose  some  of 
his  conceit  in  Paris ;  and  even  the 
removal  from  his  home  and  its  sur- 
rounding associations  for  a  residence 
among  strangers,  where  he  would  have 
to  stand  or  fall  according  to  his  me- 
rits, would  help  in  producing  the  tone 
of  mind  most  favourable  to  advance- 
ment in  art. 

But  idthough  we  would,  accordingly, 
be  advocates — at  all  events  in  art  mat- 
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ters — of  centralisation  in  the  sense  we 
have  indicated,  we  hail  with  satisfaction 
any  and  every  effort  to  disseminate  a 
love  and  knowledge  of  art.  It  c«in  do 
Dublin  no  harm,  and  would  assuredly 
do  it  some  good,  to  have  a  collection  of 
pictures  by  the  old  masti^rs.  If  ihis 
collection  be  formed  by  gifts  and  be- 
quests from  patriotic  individuals,  it 
may  possibly  contain  a  few  pretty  good 
pictures ;  but  it  is  not  very  likely  — 
seeing  that  Government  spends  only 
a  couple  of  thousand  a-year  on  the 
gallery  in  London — that  any  purchases 
of  much  value  would  be  made.  But 
here  again,  we  think  we  might  take  a 
Lint  from  the  French.  Their  Govern- 
ment— imd,  as  rejjards  art,  the  policy 
of  every  successive  government  and 
regime  have  been  alike  —  althou-ih 
making  Paris  completely  the  centre, 
has  never  neglected  the  provinces. 
Schools  and  museums  are  supported 
with  great  care,  but  they  are  not  filled 
ehieily  with  original  works  of  art.  It 
would  not  do  to  despoil  the  Louvi*e; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  felt  that 
to  fill  the  local  galleries  M'ith  a  pack  of 
draft  pictures,  as  it  were,  would  bo 
worse  than  a  mockery.  If  models  are 
given,  they  should  be  worthy  of  being 
imitated.  A  plan  is  adopted  which 
serves  more  purposes  than  one.  Com- 
missions are  given  to  students  in  Pari^<, 
sufficiently  qualified,  of  courst^,  to  copy 
the  finest  pictures — works  whose  hijzh- 
est  merit  is  not  in  those  qualities  which 
it  would  be  useless  to  expect  from  the 
copyist,  and  thus  a  knowledge,  to  a 
certain  degree,  and  right  as  fur  as  it 
goes,  is  conveyed  of  the  greatest  artis- 
tic treasures  of  the  capital.  In  addi- 
tion  to  these  copies,  the  galleries  are 
furnished  with  casts  from  the  best 
sculpture,  and  engravings  and  draw- 
ings. The  same  principle  is  carrie4 
out  in  Paris  itself;  for  as  we  all  know, 
in  the  Pantheon  there  are  to  be  found 
copies  of  RafTaelle's  frescoes  in  the 
Vatican ;  and  in  the  Louvre,  casts  from 
the  Elgin  marbles. 

If  the  draft  plan  of  filling  a  local 
gallery  is  adopted,  a  perhaps  good 
suite  of  rooms  is  furnished  with  things 
in  frames  that  nobody  cares  to  see  — 
and  with  very  good  reason  too.  To 
tell  the  truth,  really  fine  pictures  by 
the  great  painters  are  not  now  to  be 
had  except  at  enormous  prices  — 
pricejj  that  no  Government  in  Europe 
would  give  except  for  its  chief  gallery. 
These  prices,  of  course,  hold  out  a 
great  temptation  to  fraud,  trickery. 


and  jobbing.  On  this  subject  it  is 
only  necessary  to  allude  to  the  scanda. 
lous  waste  —  to  use  the  mildest  terra 
—  of  the  public  money,  made  for  some 
years  past  in  purehases  for  the  Na- 
tional Gallery.  Its  management  pro. 
duced  such  disgust,  that  a  Parliamen- 
tary Committee  was  nominated,  who, 
after  long  inquiries,  advised  that  the 
control  of  the  institution  should  be 
taken  from  the  hands  of  the  trustees, 
and  niven  to  a  responsible  director. 
Sir  Charles  Kastlake  has  just  been  ap*> 
pointed  to  this  office,  with  the  salary 
of  a  thousand  a-year,  and  has  a  secre- 
tary at  eight  hundred  ;  so  it  is  to  be 
honed  that  the  affairs  of  the  institution 
will  be  better  taken  care  offer  the  fu- 
ture. The  appointment  of  Sir  Chas. 
Eai»tlake  has  indeed  excited  some  com- 
ment,  as  he  was  the  official  adviser  of 
the  trustees  at  the  time  of  the  "  unfor- 
tunate"  purchases,  and  as  he  also 
holds  the  officer  of  president  of  the 
Academy,  and  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Commission.  There  is  a  Spanish  pro- 
verb that  says  a  man  may  be  so  good 
as  to  be  good  for  nothing.  If  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake  is  not  one  of  these 
characters  —  if  he  is  a  man  of  the 
world,  of  a  linn  and  energetic  temper- 
ament, who,  taking  a  lesson  from  the 
past,  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  ca- 
joled, and  made  to  do  anything  by 
Jews  and  dealers  who  have  rubbish  to 
sell,  he  is  second  to  no  artist  of  the 
day  in  knowledge  and  taste,  and  un- 
questionably the  fittest  man  that  could 
be  found  for  the  new  post.  This  coun- 
try has  not  been  so  lavish  of  its  re- 
wards to  artists  as  to  have  need  to 
grudge  £  1 ,000  a-year  as  the  highest 
prize  to  the  profession;  and  if  the 
holders  of  the  office  are  properly 
chosen,  the  money  will  be  well  spent, 
not  only  in  saving  the  nation  from 
squanderinnr  further  sums  in  the  pur- 
chase of  pictures  which  are  only  the 
laughingstock  of  those  who  know  any- 
thing  of  art,  but  in  securing  us  the 
preservation  of  the  pictures  we  already 
possess,  which  are  really  worth  pre- 
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^\'^e  have  approached  now  a  subject 
on  which  a  great  deal  has  been  written 
and  said  ;  so  much,  indeed,  that  per- 
haps some  of  our  readers  may  have  ar- 
rived  at  the  belief  that  it  is  one  on 
whieh  no  cert^iinty  can  be  acquired, 
and  the  discussion  of  which,  is  to  be 
summed  up  by  a  qui  saitf  Picture- 
cleaning —  le  mot  est  lachi-^iB,  we 
beg  to  assure  them,  although  a  word  of 
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fter  to  directorsy  a  bugbear  to  Par- 
liamentary  Goinmittees,  an  everlasU 
ing  louroe  of  letters,  statcnientH,  pro- 
tests, and  counter.stutemuntd — a  mat- 
ter vrhicli  may  be  easily  divested  of 
teebnicidities,  and  reduced  to  so  sim- 
ple a  question  as  to  be  perfectly  intel- 
liffible  to  the  "  meanest  capacity." 

The  importance  of  the  question, 
^n,  or  cannot,  pictures  be  "cleaned*' 
with  impunity,  is  sudiciently  obvious. 
.The  owners  of  property  worth  thou- 
•MUids  of  pounds  are  conscious  enough 
c»f  their  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
that  property ;  and  the  lovers  of  art, 
thoujvh  it  is  said  that  '^  a  thing  of 
beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever,"  know  at  the 
^ame  time  very  well  that  a  thing  of 
beauty  on  canvas,  once  destroyed,  can 
;)ever  be  replaced.  Who  has  not  a 
thousand  times  regretted,  grieved, 
orith  an  aching,  unsatisfied  desire,  that 
he  could  not  Hx,  to  gaze  his  fill  upon 
it,  some  evanescent  beauty  of  nature — 
the  lines  of  Nersea's  hair  and  neck,  or 
the  colours  of  a  western  sky  ?  Shall 
we,  then,  willingly  let  ourselves  be  de- 
prived of  those  glimpses  of  nature's 
charms  which  the  kiK?n  eye  and  the 
nerveful  hand  of  genius  have  arrested, 
and  stamped  fur  us  upon  the  canvas? 

Without,  however,  wasting  more 
words  in  proving  that  if  a  picture  is 
worth  having,  it  is  worth  taking  care 
of,  we  will  proceed  to  inquire  whether 
certain  operations,  though  profussedly 
directed  to  that  end,  are,  or  are  not, 
likelv  to  attain  it? 

When  a  man  sets  up  as  a  surgeon, 
he  is  supposed  to  know  something  of 
anatomy ;  and  a  degree,  at  all  events, 
of  the  same  knowledge  is  necessary  to 
judge  of  his  proceedings  towards  his 
patient.  We  will  for  the  present  ad- 
mit that  a  picture  doctor  knows  [)er- 
fectiy  the  structure  and  the  idiosyn- 
cracy  ai  his  patient;  and  as  we  are 
going  to  inquire  into  his  treatment,  we 
will  set  ourselves  to  get  some  of  the 
same  information.  Passing  over  the 
diversity  there  may  be  in  tlic  prepara- 
tion of  the  canvas  destined  to  receive 
the  colours  of  a  picture,  it  is  obvious 
that  these  colours  can  only  be  put  upon 
the  canvas  in  two  ways — either  in  the 
fashion  of  a  mosaic  or  a  i)iece  of 
worsted  work,  in  which  each  tint 
would  be  mixed  up  on  the  palette,  and 
put  separately  on  the  canvas,  side  by 
side ;  or  by  the  colours  being  put  on 
in  any  way  which  the  feeling  of  the 
artist  at  the  time  suggests — sometimes 


thick,  sometimes  thin,  sometimes  one 
over  another,  the  upper  one,  perhaps, 
being  transparent,  and  allowing  the 
under  one  to  show  through ;  both  to. 
gether  producing  an  effect  which  nei- 
ther would  do  separately.  Let  our 
readers  imagine  which  is  the  most 
likely  method  a  man  of  genius,  at- 
tempting the  imitation  of  nature, 
would  adopt.  Of  course  they  will  an- 
swer, not  the  slavish  and  mechanical 
mode,  but  that  one  which  allows  re- 
consideration, alteration,  which  gives 
the  utmost  power  to  the  means,  so  fee- 
ble, by  which  he  has  to  remind  one  of 
the  glories  of  nature.  Undoubtedly. 
No  man  of  genius  ever  yet  painted  a 
picture  **  solidly,"  like  the  wall  of  a 
house ;  for  no  man  of  genius  ever  yet 
painted  a  picture,  or  ever  will,  from 
beginning  to  end,  without  alteration  ; 
and,  above  all,  no  colourist  ever  could 
paint  without  glazing  in  parts.  We 
will  suppose  now  our  picture  to  be 
finished.  If  it  is  by  a  colourist  it  will 
not,  most  [)robably,  be  varnished,  be- 
cause he  has  got  its  surface  in  the  con- 
dition he  wishes  it  to  be  in  ;  if  the 
pictiire  has  been  paintetl  by  a  man  not 
a  colourist,  it  n)ay  have  a  superficially 
"  solid "  appearance,  although  with 
innumerable  thiri  paintings  or  "scum- 
blings "  u[)on  it.  These  will  cause 
some  portions  to  shine,  and  the  dark 

f>arts  will  have  a  dull  and  tarnished 
ook.  To  give  evenness  to  his  surface, 
to  make  the  dark  parts  *'bear  out," 
and  to  protect  his  thin  paintings,  this 
artist  will  varnish  his  picture.  But 
both  one  and  the  other,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  certain  time,  are  sure  to  be  var- 
ni^hed  by  their  owners  for  the  sake  of 
making  them  look  bright  and  new.  In 
a  few  years  all  varnishes  become  more 
or  less  dull,  and  the  possessor  of  the 
picture  then  thinks  it  necessary  to  ap- 
ply a  fresh  "coat."  A  picture-cleaner 
IS  called  in,  whose  first  business,  before 
he  can  apply  the  fresh,  is,  of  course, 
to  remove  the  dirty  and  discoloured 
varnish.  We  are  now  —  knowinji  as 
we  do  what  sort  of  a  thing  the  surface 
of  a  picture  is — in  as  good  a  position 
as  if  we  wijre  the  mo>t  **  eminent"  of 
dealers  to  judge  how  far  it  is  likely 
that  this  coat  of  varnish  can  be 
"cleaned  off"  without,  at  the  same 
time,  cleaning  off  some  of  the  thin 
painting  to  which  it  adheres.  Tho 
varnish  is  removed  either  by  rubbing 
with  the  fingers,  which  is  considered 
the  safer  way,  or  by  chemical  means. 
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The  chemical  way  is  thought  to  be 
somewhat  dangerous,  as  many  artists 
employ  varnish  mixed  with  oil  to  di- 
lute  their  pigments  ;  and  it  is  obvious 
that  what  wili  dissolve  the  exterior 
varnish,  will  act  on  paint  mixed  with 
the  very  same  sort  of  varnish.  This  is 
the  plain  state  of  the  case.  Can  anv 
one  be  persuaded  that  there  is  no  risk 
in  performing  this  operation?  And 
let  It  be  remembered  what  is  the  alter- 
native — complete  success,  or  virtual  de- 
struction of  the  picture  ;  for  the  parts 
that  will  suffer  are  the  most  important 
—  the  finishing  touches  —  in  the  pic- 
tures of  some  painters  even,  the  only 
parts  that  were  the  work  of  their  own 
hands,  the  picture  having  been  carried 
on  to  that  point  by  their  scholars,  under 
their  superintendence,  and  from  a 
sketch.  But  even  when  the  old  var- 
nish has  been  *'  cleaned  '*  off,  and  the 
most  masterly  touches  on  the  picture 
with  it,  the  unfortunate  Claude,  Ti- 
tian,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  has  to  un- 
dergo the  most  unkind  cut  of  all  in 
being  "restored."  Restored!  Yes, 
to  be  sure.  Have  we  not  read  on  Mr. 
Tomkins*s  brass  plate,  underneath  his 
"eminent "  name,  the  words —  **  pic- 
ture cleaner  and  restorer"?  Cleaning 
is  only  half  the  business.  A  man  who 
sends  a  portrait  of  his  great-grandmo- 
ther, by  Vandyke,  to  be  cleaned, 
would  not  be  pleased  exactly  if  it  came 
home  minus  the  shadows  and  the  hair ; 
but  as,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Tomkins 
has  rubbed  these  off,  ho  must  put  them 
on  again.  Mr.  T.  does  everything 
that  concerns  his  metier.  So  he  **  re- 
stores "  the  Vandyke  ;  and  he  would 
restore  anything,  from  a  Giotto  to  an 
Etty,  and  all  with  equal  skill ;  —  he 
who  could  not  paint  a  picture  that 
would  be  accepted  at  the  Portland 
Gallery  or  a  Patriotic  Fund  Exhibi- 
tion. 

Apropos  of  restoring,  there  is  a  little 
history  which,  as  we  cannot  be  accused 
of  inventing  it,  we  will  relate.  Once 
upon  a  time  there  was,  in  a  certain 
National  Gallery,  a  picture  by  Velas- 
quez—  but  we  will  lot  Mr.  Stirling, 
who  was  himself  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee he  refers  to,  tell  the  story  in 
his  own  words.  We  quote  from  his 
charming  little  book,  just  published, 
called  "Velasquez  and  his  Works": — 


"  In  the  Catalogue  of  1828,  where  it  ap- 
pears as  No.  29,  it  is  attributed  to  Velasquez 
himself.    This  picture  was,   in  1858.   the 


subject  of  a  minute  and  amusing  investi- 
gation before  a  Committee  of  the  Honse  of 
Commons,  sitting  to  inquire  into  the  manage- 
ment of  tlie  National  Gallery.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy  mentioned  in 
evidence,  as  an  illustration  of  the  tricks  of 
picture-cleaners,  that  this  picture  had  been 
so  much  injured  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
fraternity,  that  Mr.  George  Lance,  the  emi- 
nent painter  of  still  life,  had  been  called  in 
to  repair,  or  in  reality  to  repidnt  it  Mr. 
Lance,  being  summoned  before  the  com- 
mittee, frankly  confirmed  the  statement. 
About  twenty  years  ago,  he  SRid,  the  Boar 
Hunt  was  in  the  care  of  or.c  i  liuue,  a  pic- 
ture-cleaner, who  sent  it  to  be  lined,  and 
received  it  back  so  much  injured  in  that 
process,  that  the  blistered  paint  fell  off  in 
large  flakes  from  many  parts  of  the  canvas. 
The  poor  man  was  in  despair ;  in  visions  of 
the  night  the  maltreated  picture  passed 
across  his  bed  in  the  form  of  a  skeleton,  and 
he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  wits,  had  Mr. 
Lance  not  promised  his  assistance.  For  six 
weeks  the  English  artist  laboured  on  the 
Castilian  ruin,  healing  a  wound  hone,  filling 
up  a  blank  there,  working  upon  trees,  grass, 
sky,  and  figures,  supplying  horses  with  rid- 
ers, and  riders  with  horses;  and  actually 
painting,  out  of  his  own  head,  a  group  of 
mules  in  the  foreground,  which  occupied  a 
space,  as  near  as  he  could  guess,  of  the  size 
of  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper.  The  work 
achieved,  he  had,  some  time  afterwards,  the 
satisfaction  of  being  rebuked  by  two  of  the 
most  eminent  picture-cleaners  in  London,  for 
venturing  to  hint  that  a  portion  of  the  pic- 
ture, then  exhibiting  at  theBritish  Institution, 
seemed  to  have  been  somewhat  retouched. 
The  cross-examination  which  followed  did  not 
shake  Mr.  Lance's  adherence  to  this  surpris- 
ing story,  but  only  elicited  fresh  tales  of 
picture -restoring  even  more  wonderful.  The 
committee,  therefore,  agreed  to  meet  him  on 
a  future  day  at  the  National  Gallery,  in  pre- 
sence of  his  own  Velasquez.  Tliere,  hap- 
pily for  the  credit  of  the  purchasers,  he  very 
candidly  admitted  that  the  lapse  of  thne  had 
led  him  to  exaggerate  his  own  share  of  the 
work,  and  that  a  good  deal  of  the  original 
painting  still  survived.  The  chasm,  which 
he  had  filled  with  mules,  was  less  in  area  by 
three-fourths  than  he  had  stated;  and,  in 
these  mules  themselves,  he  had  been  guided 
by  the  backs,  necks,  and  ears,  which  had 
remained  with  tolerable  distinctness,  and 
enabled  him  to  follow  the  design  of  the 
master.  So  ended  a  story  which  had  amnsed 
the  town  for  a  day  or  two,  that  the  pictore, 
which  the  trustees  had  purchased  as  an  im- 
portant work  of  the  Castilian  Vandyke,  had 
really  been  executed  by  the  English  Van 
Huysum.  No  notice  of  this  me^ng  at  the 
National  Gallery,  at  which  I  was  present  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee,  occurs  in  the 
record  of  its  proceedings.  Mr.  Lance's  printed 
evidence  Q  Reports  and  Minutes,*  pp.  846- 
363)  being  most  incomplete  without  it,  the 
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present  note  may  ftrvs,  I  hope,  to  supply 
th«  deficiency." 

In  reply  to  this,  Mr.  Lance  writes  to 
the  Athenceum  as  follows  :— 

"  36,  Hart-ftreet,  Blooniibary-cqnare, 
Aprtl  4, 1865. 

"  In  yonr  namber  for  March  31,  a  passage 
is  quoted  from  Mr.  Stirling's  book,  entitled 
*  Velasquez  and  his  Works,'  in  which  it  is 
stated  that,  when  before  the  Boar  Hunt,  by 
the  great  Spanish  master,  at  the  National 
Gallery,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  committee, 
I  *  very  candidly  admitted  that  the  lapse  of 
time  had  led  me  to  exaggerate  my  own 
share  of  the  work,  and  that  a  good  deal  of 
the  original  painting  still  survived.'  The 
extract  then  goes  on  to  state  that  *the 
chasm  which  I  had  filled  with  mules,  was 
less  in  area  by  three-fourths  than  I  had 
stated ;  and  in  these  mules  themselves  I  had 
been  guided  by  the  backs,  necks,  and  ears, 
which  had  remained  with  tolerable  distinct- 
ness, and  enabled  me  to  follow  the  design  of 
the  master.  So  ended  a  story,'  continues 
the  author,  *  which  had  amused  the  town  foir 
a  day  or  two,  that  the  picture,  which  the 
trustees  had  purchased  as  an  important  work 
of  the  Castilian  Yandyke,  had  really  been 
executed  by  the  English  Van  Huysum.  No 
notice  of  this  meeting  at  the  National  Gallery, 
at  which  I  was  present  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  occurs  in  the  record  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. Mr.  Lance's  printed  evidence 
being  most  incomplete  without  it,  the  pre- 
sent note  may  serve,  I  hope,  to  supply  the 
deficiency.* 

*^  It  is  with  great  unwillingness  that  I 
revive  this  subject,  and  I  am  grateful  to  the 
author  for  comparing  me  with  the  unap- 
proachable Dutch  master;  but  truth  oo^^- 
pels  me  not  to  permit  this  assertion  to  pass 
as  the  end  of  the  story.  To  every  waid  of 
my  printed  evidence  I  adliere.  At  Mr. 
Thane's  request  I  worked  daily  for  six  weeks 
on  the  injured  picture.  Two  persons,  not 
belonging  to  my  family,  who  know  and  can 
prove  this,  are  still  alive.  When  I  was  be- 
fore the  picture  at  the  National  Gallery, 
several  of  the  committee,  not  uufVequently 
more  than  one  at  a  time,  asked  me  ques- 
tions, such  as,  *  Did  you  do  this  V  pointing 
to  one  part  of  the  picture;  *Did  you  do 
that  V  pointing  to  another  part  I  may  have 
said  that  I  could  not,  after  such  a  lapse  of 
time  (nearly  twenty  years),  speak  with  cer- 
tainty as  to  every  touch  of  mine  on  the 
picture.  No  doubt  *  a  good  deal  of  the  ori- 
ginal painting  still  survived ;'  but  I  distinctly 
deny  that  I  ever  said  or  thought  that  the 
chasm  which  I  tilled  was  less  in  art-a  by 
three-fourths  than  I  had  stated,  or  that  in 
these  mules  I  had  been  guided  by  the  backs, 
neck,  and  ears,  which  had  remained  with 
tolerable  distinctness,  and  enabled  me  to 
follow  the  design  of  the  master.  To  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  the  canvas  where  I 
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put  in  the  mules  was  entirely  bare,  as  it  was 
in  many  other  parts ;  and  the  injury  which 
the  picture  had  sustained  may  be  guessed  by 
the  time  which  was  consumed  in  repairing 
it — lime  which  I  very  unwillingly  gave  up 
at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Mr.  Thane,  and 
which  nothing  but  his  distressed  state  of 
mind  would  have  induced  me  to  employ  ia 
that  operation.  The  money  which  I  received 
was  no  equivalent  for  what  I  did,  for  I  ne« 
glected  my  own  works  to  relieve  the  distresi 
of  Mr.  Thane. — I  am,  &c, 

"George  Lance.** 

We  may  smile  at  poor  Mr.  Lance's 
eagerness  to  retain  the  credit  of  the 
mules  painted  **out  of  his  own  head ;" 
but  the  risk  the  helpless  old  mas- 
ters nm  when  they  get  into  a  back 
parlour  in  Wardour-street,  evidently 
IS  no  laughing  matter.  They  may  not 
always  fall  into  such  good  hands  as 
those  of  Mr.  Lance ;  and  even  if  they 
did,  most  people,  we  should  imagine^ 
would  preler  a  Velasquez  with  a  uttla 
dirt  on  it,  to  a  Velasquez  canvail 
covered  with  somebody  else's  clean 
paint.  Such,  however,  has  been  the 
infatuation  of  the  successive  owners  of 
old  pictures,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  on« 
perfectly  free  from  the  marks  of  the 
"  restorer's  "  brush.  Even  in  the  best 
galleries  very  many  of  the  pictures^  af 
they  exist  at  present,  are  quite  unwor* 
thy  of  the  names  they  bear.  They 
have  been  repeatedly  "cleaned,"  and 
consequently  repeatedly  **  restored.'* 
They  would  furnish  an  example  of  the 
old  question  as  to  identity.  The 
blade,  the  spring,  and  the  handle,  have 
been  renewed ;  is  the  knife  the  same  ? 
And  if  such  is  the  state  of  the  pictures 
in  the  great  public  collections,  we  mar 
be  pretty  sure  that  most  private  gal- 
leries are  a  few  degrees  worse,  for 
they  have  most  probably  undergone  ft 
scrubbing  at  least  once  in  each  ge» 
neration.  If  our  readers  are  not  satis* 
fied  with  the  general  argument,  they 
will  find  plenty  of  details  in  a  pamphlet 
which  has  just  appeared,  entitled  **  A 
Protest  and  Counter-statement  against 
the  Report  from  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  National  Gallery,  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  4th 
of  August,  1853."  But  we  confess  that 
the  synthetical  examination  of  the 
question  appears  to  us  perfectly  con- 
clusive, and  no  amount  of  favourable 
opinions,  in  particular  cases,  could  in- 
duce us  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
removing  a  coat  of  discoloured  var- 
nish—and this,  let  it  be  remembered^ 
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is  what  18  meant  by  **  cleaning"— with- 
out the  certainty  of  more  or  less  injury 
to  the  surface  of  the  painting  under- 
neath.  And^  then,  as  to  the  subsequent 
process—**  restoring  " — it  Is  an  absur- 
dity. As  well  might  one  strike  out 
passages  in  a  symphony  of  Beethoven's^ 
and  expect  a  parish  organist  to  sup- 
ply them»  as  suppose  a  broker  or  his 
assistants  capable  of  reproducing  the 
work  of  a  great  master  in  painting. 


Eegret  it  as  we  will,  decay  is  the 
universal  fate.  It  is  folly  to  expect  a 
picture  two  hundred  years  old  to  look 
as  bright  and  fresh  as  one  painted  yes- 
terday, and  our  struggles  to  achieve 
this  impossible  result  can  only  hasten 
the  catastrophe  we  dread;  whilst,  at 
the  same  tmie,  to  all  but  the  most 
imsophisticated  eyes,  the  rouge  and 
the  pearl-powder  will  always  be  appa- 
rent. 


OUR  ENEMIB8  ABROAD  AND  AT  HOME. 


With  restless,  anxious  gaze  we  still 
turn  our  eyes  constantly  to  the  East, 
for  the  storm  still  broods,  and  the 
sweet  rainbow  of  peace  which  had 
spanned  the  horizon  is  fading,  and 
fading  gradually  from  before  our  eyes, 
as  if  the  wrath  of  God  had  but  paused 
ior  a  space,  ere  it  rose  again  m  still 
broader  and  more  destructive  rush  to 
sweep  away  the  pride  of  nations  I 
What  are  the  lofty  towers  to  be  level- 
led by  these  coming  winds  —  what  are 
the  plains  to  be  burned  up  and  seared 
b^  the  fiery  stream?  What  are  the 
Cities  that  are  doomed  to  fall,  and  how 
many  ?  What  the  communities  which 
shall  be  scattered?  what  the  social 
ties  which  shall  be  riven  ?  Shall  proud 
£ngland  be  rolled  up  like  a  scroll  and 
pass  away  like  ancient  Carthage,  with 
whom,  as  with  her,  wealth  was  every- 
thing, and  faith  was  nothing.  Or,  chas- 
tened and  sanctified  by  reverses,  shall 
it  once  more  raise  its  head  when  the 
iiurricane  is  over,  and  resume  its  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  all  the 
ncher  and  purer  for  its  trials,  all  the 
higher  and  more  earnest  in  its  practice 
Tof  truth  I 

We  know  not ;  for  these  are  the 
«ecrets  of  God.  And,  alasl  for  hu- 
man history,  when  nations  have  once 
stumbled  they  seldom  rise. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  glance  at  the  map 
of  Europe  and  see,  as  best  we  may, 
what  we  have  to  contend  with.  From 
the  extreme  North  to  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  taking  up  one  half  of  Europe, 
and  again  spreading  in  fearful  magni- 
tude over  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia, 
this  is  the  enemy  which  we,  the  West- 
ern power?,  have  been  despising.  For- 
'getful,  too,  of  the  strength  of  the 
threefold  cord,  equally  unmindful  of 


thd  homely  fable  of  the  bundle  of 
sticks,  we  have  set  about  the  task  of 
resisting  a  widespread  unity — ^we,  that 
are  split  up  into  petty  kingdoms  and 
countless  factions  and  parties. 

In  times  gone  by,  before  the  inven- 
tion of  steam,  when  war  was  chiefly  a 
matter  of  physical  strength  rather 
than  of  skill  or  of  tactics,  the  superior 
strength  and  power  of  endurance  of 
the  British  soldier  carried  all  before 
it.  At  Cressy  and  Agincourt  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  French  were 
wanting  in  courage  or  tactics,  but 
they  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
superior  strength  of  the  English  arch- 
ers, which  were  to  them  what  the 
Russian  guns  are  to  us.  But  it  is  idle 
to  talk  of  the  barbarity  of  the  Kos- 
sians — to  rely  upon  a  civilisation  which 
cannot  be  brought  to  bear  with  any- 
thing like  the  force  which  the  entirety 
and  unity  of  Russia  can  command. 
This  in  reality  is  what  makes  that 
monster  nation  formidable,  and  ren- 
ders its  study  and  that  of  our  own 
position  a  matter  of  deep  and  serions 
necessity. 

Our  object,  however,  is  not  to  re- 
capitulate the  disasters  of  the  cam- 
paign. We  have  no  purpose  to  dwell 
on  the  wanton  destruction  of  our  once 
glorious  army,  although  that  carries 
mourning  into  every  British  hearth, 
nor  the  mistaken  delays  which  have 
allowed  Sebastopol  to  become  an  al- 
most impregnable  fortress  — nor  the 
inactivity  of  our  navy,  which  has  left 
the  great  Baltic  ports  untouched— .nor 
the  valuable  lessons  our  mbtakes  are 
every  day  imparting  to  our  enemies; 
but  we  do  sign  over  the  lost  prestige 
of  our  glory — we  do  bow  down  in  hu- 
mility at  the  exposure  of  our  weak- 
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neaSf  which  our  rolera^^havc  blunder. 
indy  made  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe. 
Ave  do  mourn  over  that  ill-staried 
motion  which  forced  upon  the  people 
a  bill  for  a  foreign  legion,  when  no 
foreign  legion  was  to  be  had,  thus 
pubhshing  to  the  uttermost  regions  of 
the  earthy  and  foisting  upon  ourselves^ 
a  sense  of  utter  helpless,  hopeless,  ir- 
remediable weakness,  which  the  avail- 
able  resources  of  the  country  never 
went  to  justify.  Heaven  help  us  in 
our  straits  I  for  humiliation  is  a  new 
thing  for  us  to  bear;  and  we  have 
been  so  trained  to  bend  our  faculties 
to  the  heaping  ingot  upon  ingot, 
that  our  head  and  limbs  have  grown 
useless  for  other  work.  Blindfolded 
that  we  were,  we  thought  this  gold,  so 
bright,  so  fulgent,  so  full  of  splendour 
like  the  sun,  would,  like  that  orb,  call 
everything  to  life  that  it  shone  upon, 
and  we  have  waked  as  from  a  dream, 
to  find  it  but  a  cold,  heavy  lump  of 
ore,  barren  of  all  that  can  fructify 
thought  and  the  higher  faculties  of 

But  this  is  idle  wailing ;  and  as  we 
have  said  before,  we  have  to  study  the 
antagonist  which  may  yet  rise,  for 
aught  we  know,  to  be  a  scourge  in  the 
hand  of  God  to  punbh  the  corrupt 
civilisation  of  our  time. 

It  is  now  some  ten  years  ago  since 
De  Custine  startled  the  world  with 
his  account  of  Russia,  not,  as  we  had 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 
it,  as  a  far-offbarbarous  country  which 
stretched  away  into  the  backwoods  of 
unfashionable  and  unknown  regions, 
but  as  a  sleeping  Colossus  which  it 
was  dangerous  to  waken;  and  never 
since  those  prophetic  pa^es  appeared 
has  any  work  conveyed  with  such  gra- 
phic power,  or  quick  and  subtle  dis- 
cernment, the  characteristics  of  the 
Russian  people.  De  Custine  was  a 
Conservative,  a  thorough  aristocrat^ 
as  he  tells  us,  not  so  much  from  inhe- 
rited principle,  as  from  convictionsi 
strong  as  they  were  deep,  because 
wrought  out  from  the  unstable  chaos 
which  surrounded  him.  To-day  the 
ravings  of  cosmopolitan  democracy,  to- 
morrow the  despotism  of  the  journals ; 
at  another  time  corruption  and  trea- 
chery, under  the  mask  of  a  constitu- 
tional government.  Such  was  the 
aspect  of  affairs  in  France,  till  dis- 
gusted with  the  political  debaucheries 
of  that  much-vauntod  liberty,  he.made 
a  journey  to  Russia,  to  seek,  as  he  tells 
us,  for  arguments  against  a  represen- 


tative government.  His  curiosity  was 
excited  to  see  how  the  spirit  of  order 
and  obedience  was  brought  to  pervade 
the  administration  of  so  vast  a  state, 
and  so  entirely  to  exclude  every  sign  of 
turbulence  and  anarchy.  He  thought^ 
with  profound  admiration,  on  those 
patient,  orderly  slaves,  the  future  con- 
querors, and,  as  he  then  thought,  the 
r^enerators  of  Europe,  after  the 
Western  nations  had  grown  old  and 
enervated  by  vain  liberalism,  internal 
discord,  scepticism,  and  corruption. 

With  these  ideas  he  went  forth,  well 
furnished  with  introductions  as  became 
his  rank;  and,  once  presented,  his 
cultivated  mind  and  courteous  bear- 
ing soon  attracted  the  favourable  notice 
of  the  Emperor  and  his  family,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  cordial  attentions 
of  all  those  who  moved  like  satellites 
about  the  Muscovite  sun.  But  his  keea 
and  searching  mind  could  find  no  satifr* 
faction  in  the  empty  pleasures  of  the 
Court— phenomena  were  every  day  un»» 
folding  before  him  which  he  could  not 
understand ;  mysteries  impenetrable  to 
his  intellect;  problems  which  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  solve.  He  wished 
to  see,  to  observe,  to  jud^e  for  him- 
self; but  the  Russian  nomes,  with  a 
polite  tact  which  at  first  he  could  not 
imderstand,  prevented  this ;  they  fbU 
lowed  him,  spied  him,  distracted  his 
thoughts,  engrossed  his  attention,  ty- 
rannised over  him  by  means  of  offi- 
cious politeness,  and  by  fete  after  fete 
they  endeavoured  to  prevent  him  from 
seemg  their  country ;  they  had  even 
coined  a  French  word  (enguirlander 
les  eirangers)  by  which  to  express  these 
falsely  polite  tactics.  **  Often,"  said  he» 
''when  they  found  their ^direct  attempts 
to  fail,  they  endeavoured  to  lead  me 
astray  with  marvellous  dexterity,  aad 
I  often  surprised  the  same  person  chang- 
ing his  tactics  towards  me  two  or  three 
times."  But  it  was  their  guarded  cir- 
cumspection in  everything  which  con- 
cerned  themselves,  and  the  extreme 
curiosity  with  which  they  followed  his 
every  step,  that  first  aroused  him  to  a 
sense  of  his  own  importance,  and  the 
mission  which  chance  had  thrown  in 
his  way.  He  became  attentive  and 
prudent,  he  travelled  inland,  visited 
the  cabin,  the  far  city,  the  field,  and 
the  forest,  observed  everything,  noted 
his  remarks,  concealed  his  papers,  and 
came  at  last  to  gather  enough  of  facts 
to  form  a  gross  estimate  of  that  tremen. 
dous  and  singular  government  whioh 
is  regulated  by  the  greatest  despoUsm 
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in  the  world.  He  returned  to  France 
no  longer  the  aristocrat  he  left  it^  but 
a  warm  partisan  of  constitutions  {  for 
although  a  mixed  goyernment  is  not 
always  the  most  favourable  for  since- 
rity, it  is  still  that  which  imparts  the 
highest  activit|r  to  mind,  within  the 
sphere  of  practical  ideas  •»  thus  speaks 
de  Custine. 

But  he  did  not  know  this  at  first, 
and  he  had  much  to  learn.  He  de- 
scribes well,  though  he  does  not  recog- 
nise, that  indelible,  unmistakeable  seal 
which  is  burned  into  the  soul  of  every 
man  who  owns  himself  a  slave.  Theft, 
cunning,  treacher}*,  mockery,  and  igno- 
ble humility — without  a  feeling  for  the 
sanctity  of  home ;  without  a  thought 
for  the  dignity  of  man ;  without  a  care 
for  the  heuven  which  has  promised  rest: 
these  are  the  fearful  marks  by  which  all 
slaves  shall  be  known  from  the  Cuban 
shores,  the  marshes  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Alabama  to  the  steppes  of  Siberia 
and  the  monotonous  plains  of  Euro- 
pean  Russia.  And  yet  the  wayfaring 
philosopher  who  has  travelled  among 
them  all  will  detect  great  and  impor- 
tant  differences  in  the  working  of  that 
deadly  influence  on  the  various  races ; 
and  it  is  precisely  to  the  study  of  these 
that  we  would  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  because  it  is  by  this  alone  we 
may  learn  to  judge  of  the  foe  with 
whom  we  have  to  deal. 

With  the  African,  the  low  intellect 
leaves  but  little  to  sigh  for  in  the  scope 
of  his  ambition  ;  he  has  been  torn  from 
the  glowing  tropics  where  he  sat  be- 
neath the  palm-tree,  freely  and  care- 
lessly enjoying  the  intensity  of  his  sen- 
sations.  These  and  his  liberty  are 
lost ;  his  passionate  affections,  too,  they 
are  outraged  and  debased  ;  but  he  has 
his  own  sources  of  comfort  commensu- 
rate to  his  understanding,  and  while  in 
private  he  can  jeer,  and  mock  at,  and 
rob  his  master,  in  public  he  drowns  all 
sorrow  in  gay,  noiJ»y  song  and  revel, 
falling,  meanwhile,  all  naturally  and 
easily,  to  the  level  of  brutes,  lieaven 
have  pity  upon  him  !  But  we  stand  in 
no  dread  of  either  the  revolt  or  the  in- 
vasions of  such. 

But  with  the  Sclavonians  it  is  other- 
wise. Thieves  to  that  extent  that  their 
own  Alexander  declared  it  his  opinion, 
they  would  abstract  his  shii)s.of-the 
line  did  they  but  know  where  to  hide 
them ;  corrupt  to  that  extent  that  they 
excused  themselves  with  the  impious 
sarcasm,  that  Christ  himself  would  have 
stolen  had  not  his  hands  been  pierced ; 


sly  to  that  extent  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  tiiem;  and  so  trsaoheroos 
withal,  that  they  are  spies  on  their  own 
kith  and  kin  I — they  are  nevertheless 
so  refined  and  beautiful  a  people,  and 
so  mournful  and  silent  in  their  pletf^ 
sures,  that  it  strikes  the  beholder  with 
awe,  and  a  feeling  almost  akin  to 
terror. 

Hear    how  De  Custine    describes 
them  :•*• 

"  Their  eyes,"  he  says,  ^  ore  blue,  mild, 

large,  and  of  a  long  and  oval  shape,  with 
the  eyelids  depressed ;  an  appe«r»iice  wbi^ 
obtained  for  them,  from  the  old  Greeks,  ths 
name  of  Sj/romedeSy  or  lizard-eyed,  whenot 
the  Latin  Sarmaiian — their  golden  hair,  thehr 
furtive  glances,  the  grace  and  lightness  of 
their  movements,  their  picturesque  habili- 
ments, their  resigned  demeanour,  their  sweet 
and  melancholy  music,  all  tend  to  show  a 
race  of  gifted  slaves,  bearing  on  their  veiy 
front  unmistakeable  symptoms  of  near  aa4 
startling  destinies. 

"  Id  no  country,*^  continues  he  in  saother 
page,  when  talking  of  the  old,  **  have  I  seen 
such  beautiful  bald  heads  and  silver  hsiff 
the  heads  of  Jehovah,  those  ideal  conceptions 
which  I  admired  in  the  frescoes  of  Liuni 
Lainati  Lugano,  at  Milan,  may  be  here  recog- 
nised, living ;  seated  on  the  threshold  of  their 
cabins  I  have  beheld  these  patriarchs,  wUh 
fresh  complexions,  unwrinkled  cheeks,  bins 
sparkling  eyes,  calm  countenances  and  sUv«r 
beards  glbtening  in  the  sun,  around  mouths 
whose  peaceful  and  benevoltnt  smils  tbty 
serve  to  heighten ;  these  old  men  seemed  like 
so  many  protecting  deities  placed  at  thf 
entrance  of  the  villages.** 

Elsewhere,  again  :— 

**  They  have  an  innate  love  of  art  and  in- 
stinctive sentiment  of  the  picturesque,  atastf 
which  shows  itself  not  only  in  their  grouping, 
in  their  light  and  graciful  movements,  thA 
arrangements  of  their  tunics,  but  in  the  T^ 
riest  trifle  and  commonest  incidents  of  the  day ; 
thus  while  at  work  they  will  confine  their 
long  hair  with  a  fillet  of  twisted  rasheS)  and 
their  bare  feet  and  legs  th^  envelop  in  m 
classical  gaiter  of  braided  reeds. ** 

And  vet  these  people  have  no  pet* 
times  like  other  nations ;  their  amuse« 
ments  but  betray  their  misery  and 
resignation.  The  merriest  games  in 
which  the  young  indulge  is  to  group 
upon  a  board  balanced  by  ropes  to  the 
trees,  and  thus  in  perfect  silence  they 
swing  themselves  to  the  utmost 
angle  of  safety ;  their  mobs,  their 
crowds,  their  testive  assembiiesy  eveii 
to  the  national  y^^tf  of  Peterhoff,  are  all 
hushed  and  silent }  their  very  quairele 
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sie  muttered  under  breatb,  from  fear  of 
their  superiors  ;  and  it  is  only  through 
llie  mediam  of  music  that  they  dare 
exoress  the  full  measure  of  Tvhat  they 
feel.  Thus  in  the  villages  when  they 
assemble  in  the  evening,  they  sing  in: 
harmonised  chorus  with  the  most  plain- 
tive sweetness  and  melancholy. 

"  In  treading  this  oppressed  land  **  (says 
D^  Gustine)  "  I  hear,  without  comprehend- 
ing them,  the  lamentations  of  an  wiknown 
Jtrtmiah,  soft  and  plaintive,  lilce  the  trill 
of  the  nightingale  when  heard  at  a  distance 
by  night  in  the  depths  of  the  woods,  and 
fUing  from  these  furthest  deserts  like  the 
voice  of  man  lifted  to  heaven  in  vengeful 
complaints,  and  demanding  from  God  the 
portion  of  happiness  which  is  refused  him 
upon  earth.*' 

Then,  again,  their  climate  —  relent- 
less as  their  rulers  I  In  winter,  para- 
Ivsed  limbs,  faces  frostbitten,  and  death 
from  cold ;  in  the  summer,  an  eternal 
dust,  which  often  produces  an  ophthal- 
mia rotting  out  the  eye  in  its  very 
socket — uniformity  of  cities,  of  houses, 
of  courts,  of  society  —  vast  and  barren 
plains,  unvaried  by  landscape,  un- 
broken by  cultivation,  unquickened  by 
industry  or  hope.  Such  is  the  father, 
land  of  the  Russian  ;  yet  all  this  could 
not  explain  the  misery  of  their  hearts — 
what  tnen  ?  Is  it  their  hard  labour  ? 
Ob  I  not  so !  for  toil  is  the  destiny  of 
all  men,  and  without  it  there  is  no 
content  on  earth  ;  nor  is  it  the  remem- 
brance  of  their  past  glory,  for  their 
history  is  comparatively  a  blank ;  nor 
is  it  the  loss  of  individual  plenty,  for 
they  were  born  poor.  No  1  It  is  the 
consciousness  of  high  and  noble  facul- 
ties unused  —  a  restless  ambition  for 
better  things,  rendered  unattainable 
by  their  enslaved  condition.  This 
abiding  melancholy,  this  long-enduring 
misery,  like  all  else  of  evil,  is  a  thing 
to  pass  away  —  a  cloud,  through  which 
their  yearnings  after  progress  will 
some  day  break  forth,  conquering  with 
the  sword.  Imagine  such  on  the  high 
roads  of  Europe,  breathingr  for  the 
first  time  the  clastic  air  of  German 
fields,  sniffing  the  atmosphere  of  li- 
berty, enjoying  the  license  of  war, 
promised  an  immediate  heaven  should 
they  fall,  unbounded  empire  if  they 
live  —  fancy  these  hordes  pouring  into 
the  fertile  highways  of  Lombardy,  the 
classic  regions  of  picturesque  Greece, 
the  varied  beauties  of  Switzerland  and 
France,  and  the  golden  treasures  of 
England— shall  we  hope  fbr  mercy. 


for  moderation,  at  the  hands  of  theae 
men,  taught  as  they  are  by  hard  les- 
sons from  their  despot  sovereign,  from 
their  land-holding  tyrant,  that  mercy 
is  but  weakness,  and  cruelty  but 
strength  —  taught  by  the  bitter  expe- 
rience of  their  long-endured  8lavery» 
that  their  only  hope  on  earth  is  m 
their  conquest  of  the  West? 

But,  say  our  politicians,  it  is  not 
with  the  Kussian  people  we  have  to 
deal,  it  is  with  their  leaders,  and  these 
are  neither  slaves  nor  savages ;  then 
by  all  means  let  us  see  what  stuff  theie 
leaders  are  made  of.  We  quote  from 
De  Custine  again  concerning  the  pre- 
sent Czar  in  the  lifetime  of  his  fa- 
ther : — 

•*  I  found  myself  amid  the  crowd  of  cu- 
rious spectators  close  to  tb^  grand  duke  just 

as  he  descended  from  his  carriage 

I  was  able  to  observe  him  at  my  leisure. 
His  age,  as  his  appearance  Indicates,  is 
twenty.  His  height  is  commanding ;  but  he 
appears  to  roe,  for  so  young  a  roan,  rather 
fat.  The  habitual  humour  which  his  face 
at  present  denotes  is  gentleness  and  benevo- 
lence ;  but  between  the  youthful  smile  of 
the  eyes,  and  the  constant  contraction  of  the 
month,  there  is  nevertheless  a  discordance 
which  does  not  bespeak  frankness,  and  which 
perhaps  indicates  some  inward  sufllering. 
His  complexion  has  already  lost  its  fresh- 
ness —  one  can  observe  that  he  is  under  the 
influence  of  some  cause  of  grietl  His  eye- 
lids are  cast  down  with  a  sadness  which  be- 
trays the  cares  of  a  riper  age.  His  well- 
fornied  mouth  is  not  without  an  expression 
of  sweetness.  His  Grecian  profile  reminds 
me  of  antique  models,  or  of  the  portraits  of 
the  Empress  Catherine ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing his  expression  of  amiableness,  his  youth, 
and  yet  more,  his  German  blood,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  observing  in  the  lines  of  his 
face  a  power  of  dissimulation  which  one 
trembles  to  see  in  so  young  a  man.  This 
trait  is,  doubtless,  the  impress  of  destiny ; 
it  convinces  me  that  the  grand  duke  will  be 
called  to  the  throne." 

These  remarks  are  of  first  impor- 
tance; for  if  dissimulation  was  so 
strongly  marked  on  the  face  of  Alex- 
ander at  this  early  period,  what  may 
be  expected  from  him  now  ?  If  he 
dissimulated  then,  in  order  to  obtain 
his  father's  empire  at  some  future  day, 
how  much  more  now  to  confirm  that 
empire,  and  enlarge  it  ?  And  are  our 
rulers  so  blind  as  not  to  see  this  ?  and 
will  all  the  conferences  of  Vienna  — 
the  last  words,  and  more  last  worda^ 
and  still  more  last  words  —  be  accepted 
and  replied  to  till  Sebaatopol  has  beea 
sufficiently  relieved  to  keep  the  iJlies 
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at  bay,  and  autumn  has  set  in  steam, 
ing  with  disease  more  fatal  to  our  un- 
acclimated  troops  than  the  shells  and 
fusees  of  the  enemy  ? 

In  the  vast  empire  of  Russia,  the 
Czar  is  the  representative  of  God  on 
earth — the  emoodiment  of  absolutism 
.^him  of  whom  his  subjects  say,  ''The 
word  of  the  Emperor  can  create." 
Grandly    conscious    of    his    colossal 
power,  he  looks  behind  him  to  see  all 
Southern  Asia  attached  to  his  car,  and 
counts  one  by  one,  as  beads  upon  a 
string,   the  kingdoms,   principalities, 
districts,   and  duchies,   that  he    has 
quietly  and  effectually  absorbed  in  his 
own.     Drunk  with  power,  and  thirst- 
ing for  its  extension,  he  looks  around 
at  those  small  sovereigns  who  fancy 
themselves  his  brothers.     He  stalks 
majestically  on,  and  lo  1  he  has  placed 
his  paw  upon  a  coveted  prey.  And  do 
those  pigmy  princes  frown  upon  him 
for  this,  and  dare  to  sa^  to  him  napr  ? 
He  shakes  his  mane ;  his  roar  is  like 
the  thunder ;  and  the  ground  trembles 
to  the  uttermost  limit  of  Europe  with 
hiB    simple    expression    of    defiance. 
Truly  have  we  been  most  blind  to  let 
this  monster  grow  I    If  but  Europe 
would  only  awaken  to  a  sense  of  her 
danger;  if  her  petty  princes  would 
but  for  once  lay  aside  their  jealousies 
and  suspicions,  and  unite  for  common 
security  under  one  high  banner,  we 
might  still  hope  to  hunt  the  monster 
ba&  to  the  fastnesses  of  his  wilds.  But 
where  is  the  genius  who  shall  bring 
these  princes  to  reason  ?  Where  among 
the  boasted  talent  of  our  patriots  and 
politicians  shall  we  find  another  Peter 
the  Hermit, wise  enough,  subtle  enough, 
eloquent  enough,  adventurous  enough, 
devoted  enough  to  go  from  court  to 
court  gathering  them  together  in  cru- 
sade against  the  coming  danger  ?  Here 
is  the  opportunity,  where  is  the  man  ? 
No  1  there  is  none.     On  the  contrary, 
as  if  to  hasten  the  moment  of  destruc- 
tion, there  is  evoked  among  the  people 
of  each  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  re- 
bellion which  it  behoves  the  sovereign 
chiefs  to  consider,  and  to  see  in  what 
manner  and    how    soon  it  shall    be 
allayed.    But  in  our  England,  which 
lies  furthest  from  the  danger,  as  if  to 
compensate  for  such  advantages,  the 
spirit  rises  fastest  and  fiercest.    Meet- 
ings take  place  everywhere  throughout 
the  country,  angrily  debating  on  the 
perfidy  and  imbecility  of  our  rulers, 
and  forming  committees  for  inquiring 
into  the  xnismaDagement  of  afikirt. 


Nor  is  this  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Endand  that  her  long-endurinff 
people  nave  been  roused  to  action.    £f 
our  recollection  serves  us  right,  too, 
we  were  then  as  we  are  now  at  the  feet 
of  France.     It  was  at  a  time  when  the 
stream  of  rule  had  become  stopped  by 
a  despot  barrier.   There  was  no  amal- 
gamation from  elsewhere ;  no  gather- 
ing from  the  clouds  or  the  dews ;  no 
circulation  to  keep  the  waters  pure. 
The  creatures  whom  it  should  have  vi« 
vified  and  refreshed,  now  died  on  its 
margin,  for  the  foetid  and  corrupt  va- 
pours which  it  engendered  br^  dis- 
ease, and  fever,  and  famine,  and  pesti^ 
lence,  and  war.      Besides,  the  mill 
stopped,  there  was  no  current  to  turn 
its   wheel;   the    com   was   left   un- 
ground,  and  the  credit  and  commerce 
of  the  country  failed.    Then  fix)m  out 
the  general  confusion  arose  a  man  who 
overthrew  the  despot  barrier,  and  made 
an  outlet  for  the  corrupted  waters  whidi 
could  no  longer  turn  the  mill,  and 
when  they  had  all  flowed  out  and  the 
channel  was  cleaned,  he  drew  in  again 
fresh  clear  water,  vivifying  and  regene- 
rating to  individuals,  and  enriching  to 
the  mass,  for  it  turned  the  mill  and 
gave  to  the  people  more  com  and 
plenty  than  ever.    This  man's  name 
was  Cromwell ;  and  in  plain  English 
this  is  what  happened.     The  progress 
of  liberty,  throbbing  as  it  went  in  al- 
ternate advance  and  recedence,  had 
fallen  back  throughout  Europe  as  it 
has  done  now,  into  disturbance  of  equi- 
librium, and  despotism  was  little  by 
little  extending  her  sway  over  the  se- 
veral monarchies  which  composed  it. 
England  as  yet  remained  free,  partly 
from  that  firm  stubborn  love  of  indepen- 
dence which  marks  the  individual  cha- 
racter of  her  people ;  partly  from  her 
insular  position,  which  protected  her 
from  invasion,  and  rendered  less  neces- 
sary the  establishment  of  a  great  stand- 
ing army,  which  always  makes  abso- 
lutism an  inevitable  consequence.   But 
there  had  arisen,  not  from  without  as 
in  our  times,  but  firom  within,  deep 
and  fertile  sources  of  discord  and  diu 
ficulty ;  and  these  were  the  religious 
difierences  which  resulted  from  mor- 
mation.    The  high-spirited  yet  sasa- 
cious  Tudors  had  passed  away,  and  a 
weak,  crying,  slobbering,  boasting  mo- 
narch succeeded,  not  to  settle  the  dis- 
cords and  discontents  of  his  kingdom, 
but  to  inspire  his  subjects  with  pro- 
found contempt.    In  aue  time  he  also 
raniahed;  and  then  came  inhk  iteaiiii 
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prince^  than  whom  no  weaker^  no 
falser^  no  more  vacillating  and  treache- 
roas>  ever  momited  the  throne  of  a 
free  and  upright  people.  Strange  it 
is  in  the  history  of  nations^  that  a 
strong- willed,  clever  tyrant  may  rouse 
the  retributive  vengeance  of  an  indivi- 
dual, but  the  people  in  mass  will  bow 
to  hhn  and  suorait,  they  will  rarely,  if 
ever,  rise  in  rebellion  against  him, 
while  the  Weak,  the  false,  the  vacillat- 
ing, who  may  never  have  had  charac* 
ter  enough  to  attempt,  with  intent,  a 
really  wicked  deed,  will  nevertheless 
be  the  one  to  evoke  a  rising,  and  cause 
the  country  to  lie  in  waste  and  ruin 
before  him.  So  even  here.  Charles 
I.  had  inherited  his  father*s  theory 
of  the  divine  rights  of  kings ;  and  witn 
a  stronger  will  to  carry  it  out,  he 
added  an  inherent  and  incorrigible 
tendency  to  deceit.  The  first  measure 
he  conceived  was  the  establishment  of 
a  standing  army,  and  proceeded  to  de- 
mand supplies  from  his  Commons; 
they  in  return  petitioned  redress  of 
grievances,  and  thence  a  continued 
series  of  quarrels  arose  between  them 
from  compacts  broken  on  his  side  as 
soon  as  his  end  was  achieved.  The 
nation  too  was  at  war,  and  became  in- 
jured from  insufficiency  of  means  to 
carry  it  on.  "  Nothing  injures  a  state 
more,"  says  a  great  writer,  **than 
a  weak  manifestation  of  its  powers. 
This  is  so  true,  that  no  enlightened 
government,  no  great  statesman,  from 
Uiose  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  the  reign 
of  Anne — from  Themistocles  and  De- 
mosthenes to  Marlborough  and  Godol- 
phin — thought  of  economy  in  war ;  and 
a  false  or  factious  economy  proved 
fatal  to  Carthage."  At  length,  in- 
censed at  the  murmurs  of  his  Com- 
mons, he  determined  to  govern  with- 
out it. 

Thus,  for  eleven  years,  he  reigned 
without  minister  or  parliament  to 
share  the  burden  of  his  acts.  How  the 
people  of  £ngland  submitted  to  such 
a  state  of  things — how  they  bore  to 
have  their  rights  invaded,  soldiers  bil- 
leted everywhere  upon  them,  and  taxes 
levied  without  their  consent — they,  the 
same  people  who  broke  into  general 
rebellion  for  a  much  less  cause  upon 
occasion  of  the  poll-tax  —  would  be  a 
mystery,  did  we  not  consider  that  a 
peace  of  seventy  years  had  taught 
them  the  blessings  of  civilisation,  of 
industry,  and  quiet:  and  it  required 
a  rude  and  powerful  wrench  which 
should  oblige  them  to  quit  the  plea- 


sures of  home,  and  turn  their  plough- 
shares into  swords. 

The  time  came,  however.  The 
revolution  first  broke  out  in  Scotland, 
where  Charles  had  attempted  to  foist 
the  form  of  English  liturgy  upon  the 
turbulent  Calvinists  of  the  north.  To 
put  down  the  insurrection,  Charles 
once  more  called  a  Parliament  for  a 
supply;  when,  grown  insolent  with 
long-accustomed  power,  he  as  imme- 
diately dissolved  it,  because  it  showed 
a  disposition  to  be  slow.  Now,  in- 
deed, the  crisis  accelerated.  He 
threw  many  of  the  members  into  pri- 
8on>  levied  the  ship-money,  enlisted 
the  soldiers  by  force,  and  to  the  more 
refractory  subjects  applied  torture. 
Still  a  supply  was  wanted,  and  when 
the  next  Parliament  assembled,  it 
ended  in  the  King  going  down  to  the 
house  to  seize  the  persons  of  Pym, 
Hollis,  and  Hampden;  but  it  is  un- 
necessary to  proceed  further.  It  was 
simply  intended  to  draw  the  parallel, 
where  the  events  of  the  past  might 
serve  as  a  lesson  for  tne  future. 
Charles  I.  was  then  the  sole  ruling 
power.  Now  we  have  a  body  of  men 
who  are  alone  responsible  for  its  prac- 
tice. The  difficulties  then  rose  out 
of  the  sectarian  differences  of  the  peo- 
ple, fanned  into  democracy  and  rebel- 
lion by  the  dissimulation  and  imbeci- 
lity of  the  King.  The  difficulties  now 
are  the  result  of  our  mere  foreign  re- 
lations, fanned,  through  the  iml^lity 
of  our  ruling  bodies,  into  a  flame 
of  democracy;  for  already  the  cha- 
racter of  Hampden  seems  to  be  taken 
up  and  re-enacted  by  Layard.  What 
political  events  are  likely  to  fol- 
low upon  this  will,  of  course,  depend 
on  such  aptitude  to  learn  from  the 
past,  as  our  future  rulers  may  possess 
— .  on  their  intellect,  too,  in  so  far  as 
it  may  enable  them  to  perceive  and  to 
repair  the  damage  which  has  been 
done ;  and,  above  all,  on  the  amount 
they  may  possess  of  that  earnest  sin. 
cerity  and  rectitude  of  purpose,  with- 
out which  neither  sovereign  nor  mi- 
nister can  hope  to  win  and  retain  the 
confidence  of  an  enlightened  people* 
What  availed  it  to  the  Enghsh  na- 
tion that  Charles,  in  private,  was  a 
moral  man  —  the  best  husband,  the 
best  father,  the  best  friend  i— if,  in 
public,  his  conduct  presented  a  tissue 
of  fraud  and  dissimulation  ?  He  broke 
his  kingly  word  whenever  it  suited  his 
purpose,  gave  promises  which  he  never 
intended  to  fulfil,   gave  public  re« 
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oognitions  to-day,  whioh  to-morrow 
he  would  declare  in  Council  to  be 
null ;  priyately  solicited  and  implored 
the  aid  of  France,  when  in  public  he 
denied  all  thought  of  such  an  act ; 
made  speeches  in  public  declamatory 
of  Popery,  while  m  private  he  gave 
orders  to  favour  the  Papists,  and  pro- 
mised, in  letters  to  his  wife,  to  esta* 
blish  it  in  Ireland,  and  tolerate  it 
in  England  I 

If  Charles  had  used  tyranny  alone, 
foolish  and  rash  as  he  might  be,  still 
his  openness,  as  the  pledge  of  cou« 
rage,  would  have  won  the  respect  of 
hii  people,  and  kept  up  the  prestige  of 
hii  authority;  but  dissimulation  de- 
notes Gowardioe  and  a  bad  conscience  \ 
and  woe  to  the  ruler  who  shows  tre« 
mor  before  his  offended  people  ^-^  they 
will  never  forgive  him.  It  is  true,  ne- 
vertheless, that  the  temper  of  men's 
minds  is  different  to  what  it  was  in 
the  time  when  fraud  and  violence 
might,  with  impunity,  be  committed 
on  individuals  —  when  men  might  be 
cast  into  prison,  and  there  die,  with- 
out learning  their  crime,  or  coming  to 
their  trial ;  and  the  refining  influence 
of  civilisation  and  Christian  practice 
will  have  taught  the  nation  to  detest 
the  horrors  of  civil  contest;  besides 
which,  intestinal  wars  have  long  sinoe 
become  matters  of  tradition.  It  is 
forty  years  since  wc  used  our  army  on 
the  Continent  —  it  is  nearly  two  cen. 
tones  since  we  used  our  army  at  home. 
Sinoe  then,  the  cottager,  the  labourer, 
the  artisan,  the  mechanic,  has  learned 
the  blessings  of  peace,  and  the  sweets 
of  home,  quite  as  much  as  the  trader,  the 
manufacturer,  and  merchant,  and  will 
feel  equal  reluctance  to  bring  devasta- 
tion and  ruin  around  him ;  but  if  the 
taxes  are  doubled  and  quadrupled 
with  every  year  —  if  the  strain  of  life, 
akeady  borne  with  suffering,  be  further 
drawn  to  its  utmost  tension  —  if  the 
Bnelishman  finds  that  the  harder  he 
wo»8  and  the  poorer  be  grows  — ^  if, 
in  spite  of  the  handfuls  of  money 
which  come  into  his  till,  his  home  is 
turned  into  a  cabin,  his  children  are 
hungry,  his  wife  weak  with  privations 
—  if  he  find  that  the  blood  of  his  de- 
fenders, the  fruits  of  his  industry,  the 
hopes  and  anticipations  which  have 
sustained  him  throu|;h  life,  are  wasted 
and    destroyed  —  if  he  find  that  his 


country,  erst  so  dear  to  him,  has  be- 
come harder  than  the  treadmill  in  the 
prison  —  driven  to  desperation  and 
rage  — what  then? 

*^  Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind,"  says  MiU 
ton,  *^  a  nobl9  and  puissant  nation,  roasing 
herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and 
shaking  her  invincible  locks.  Methinks 
I  see  her,  as  an  eagle,  viewing  her  mighty 
youth,  and  kindling  her  undazzled  eyes  at 
the  full  mid-day  beam  ;  purging  and  unseal- 
ing her  long-abused  sight  at  the  fountain  it- 
self of  heavenly  radiance ;  while  the  noise 
of  timorous  and  flockitie  birda,  with  those 
also  that  lovsthe  twilight,  flutter  about, 
amazed  at  what  she  means,  and,  la  their  in- 
vioos  gabble,  would  prognosticate  a  yeai^  of 
seeta  and  schiams.'* 

We  will  close  with  an  incident  from 
history.  Everyone  knows  the  story 
of  Richard  XI.,  when  he  met  the  re- 
bellion of  Wat  Tyler  i  but  there  is  ft 
better,  though  less  known  anecdote, 
from  the  reign  of  that  most  wise  and 
prosperous  Sovereign,  EUaabeth  Tu- 
Qor,  which  applies  even  still  more  to 
the  present.  It  was  in  the  matter  of 
the  abuse  of  monopolies.  They  had 
long  fallen  to  the  share  of  our  menardu 
as  a  privilege,  and  had  been  seve- 
rally given  by  them  as  marks  of  fkvour 
and  reward,  to  various  noblemen  of 
the  realm.  Salt,  oil,  vinegar,  and 
manv  other  articles  of  consumption, 
had  oecome  to  the  poor  mechanic  un- 
attainable luxuries.  At  length  the 
monopolies  increased  in  number  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  rouse  the  ang^r 
of  the  people,  and  for  a  moment  it 
was  feared  that  the  throne  itself  waa 
endangored.  We  quote  here  from  Ma- 
caulay :— • 

"  The  coach  of  the  prime  minister  of  the 
Crown  was  surrounded  by  an  indignant  po- 
pulaooi  who  cursed  the  monopolies,  and  ex« 
claimed  that  the  prerogative  should  not  be 
suffered  to  infringe  the  liberties  Of  old  Eng- 
land* Elizabeth,  peroeivmg  tht  dangtr, 
with  admirable  judgment  and  temper  da- 
clined  the  contest,  put  herself  at  the  head  ol 
the  reforming  party,  redressed  the  grievanca, 
thanked  the  Commons  m  touching  and  dig- 
nified language,  for  their  tender  care  of  the 
general  weal,  brought  back  to  herself  the 
hearts  of  her  people,  and  left  to  her  succes- 
sors a  memorable  example  of  the  way  fal 
which  it  behoves  a  ruler  to  deal  with  public 
movements  which  be  has  not  the  means  Of 
resisting." 
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